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I 

Ice,  Boiled  -  -  -  -  101 

“  stacks,  -  -  -  315 

Illustrated  with  cuts,  -  -  -  247 

Incident,  A  touching  -  -  251 

“  A  thrilling  -  -  -  390 

Incurable,  ....  375 

India,  Agriculture  in  -  -  -  344 

“  rubbers  spoiled  by  camphene,  167 

Indian  corn,  ....  66 

“  on  lying,  -  -  *  343 

Infants  in  heaven,  -  -  *  102 

In  statuo  quo,  ...  389 

Insurance  decision,  Important  -  357 

Iron  pots,  How  to  mend  -  -  151 

Jackson’s  sale  of  Short-horns,  -  63 
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Jenny  Lind  and  her  baby,  -  -  231 

Jew,  A  match  for  -  326 

Jobs,  Dreaded  -  -  -  321 

Journal  of  a  farmer’s  wife,  71,  86,  103,  119 
“  of  agriculture,  -  -  233 

Judges,  One  of  the  -  -  -  359 

Judgment,  Erroneous  -  -  391 

K 

Kindness  in  little  things,  -  -  170 

Kind  words,  Use  them,  »  -  203 

Kings  of  the  soil,  (Poetry,)  -  -  54 

Knapp,  Elder  407 

Knife  sharpener,  Stinson’s  -  -  185 

L 

Laboring  man,  -  397 

Lady,  The  model  -  -  -  150 

Ladies,  Hints  to  -  -  -  23 

“  Intelligent  -  -  -  327 

“  with  soles,  -  -  -  215 

Landlord,  A  nice  -  -  -  283 

Landscape  Gardening,  -  -  100 

Law,  Requisites  for  going  to  -  151 

Lead  in  hair  mixtures,  salves,  & c.,  -  360 

Leaves,  Save  those  dead,  -  -  149 

Lemon  pies,  (Correction  of  error,)  -  167 

Lice  on  cows,  -  -  -  184 

Life,  Average  duration  of  -  -  199 

Light  for  animals,  -  -  -  397 

Lima  beans  and  squashes,  -  -  4 

Lime  on  potato  sets,  -  -  121 

“  Super  phosphate  of  -  -  248 

Lime-stone  in  Tennessee,  -  -  170 

Little  straw  hat,  (Poetry,)  -  -  166 

Living,  The  cost  of  395 

Loaf-cake,  Cheap  -  -  -  167 

Locomotive,  Wild  race  of  -  -  311 

Lord’s  prayer,  (Poetiy,)  -  -  374 

Love,  Acts  of  -  -  -  311 

“  Law  of  -  -  -  118 

Low  origin,  Proof  of  -  -  299 

M 

Magazine,  Harper’s  -  -  -  200 

“  National  -  -  152,  185,  264 

“  Putnam’s  -  -  -  216,  281 

“  Knickerbocker  -  -  389 

“  Eclectic  -  345 

Maidens  in  search  of  a  mate,  -  278 

Mails,  Irregularity  of  -  -  21,  40 

Main  chance,  Having  an  eye  to  -  150 

Maine  Farmer,  -  -  -  -  184 

Make  your  mark,  (Poetry,)  -  -  262 

Making  it  equal,  -  -  -  343 

Man,  what  is  he,  -  -  -  311 

Manure  drainings,  -  -  -  145 

“  gatherer,  -  -  -  396 

“  making,  Foreign  patent  -  -  298 

“  experiments  with  special  -  1,  329 

Marriages,  Early  -  -  -  326 

Mass.  Board  of  Agr.  Sec.  Report,  408 

Matrimony,  Useful  hints  on  -  311 

Medicine,  Abuse  of  -  -  -  119 

Memoranda  should  be  kept,  -  232 

Milk  for  manufacturers,  -  -  346 

Mill,  The  old  grist  (Poetry,)  -  -  22 

Minnie  Myrtle,  Octagenarian  to  408 

Minds,  all  sorts  of  -  -  -  263 

Missouri,  -  -  -  9 

Molasses  to  be  boiled,  -  -  9 

Monarchs,  Young  -  -  -  195 

Monkey,  Lady  Napier  and  the  -  266 

Morris  stock,  -  120 

Mother,  Our  -  -  -  326 

Mouse,  Musical  22 

Mules  vs.  Horses,  -  -  -  395 

N 

Names  coming  in,  -  -  -  248 

“  of  things  different  in  different  locali¬ 
ties,  -----  133 

Nash’s  letters,  -  -  17,  49,  65,  369 

Nash,  Prof.,  return  from  Europe  -  200 

Native  American,  Intense  -  -  262 

Nature,  Walk  with  (Poetry,)  -  -  390 

Needle  cushion,  -  -  -  230 

New  grounds,  Preparation  of  -  -  131 

Newspaper,  A  -  -  -  299 

New  Year,  The  -  -  -  264 

“  “  Invocation  to  (Poetry,)  -  246 


“  “  Presents,  -  -  -  248 

New  York,  Documentary  history  of  137 

“  ‘‘  State  Agricultural  Society,  List  of 

premiums,  -  -  52 

Niagara  Falls,  Frankenstein’s  panorama  of  152 
Nitrate  of  soda,  -  -  49,  153,  161 

“  “  “  Experiments  with  -  162 

Noses,  Note  on  -  -  -  150 

“  Use  of  -  -  -  -  103 

Notice,  -  -  -  -  16 

Not  so  poor  as  I  look,  -  -  '  -  150 

Novel  idea,  -  -  -  -  163 
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Oat  flour,  -  -  -  -  212 

Odors,  Theory  of  -  -  -  364 

Ohio,  Wealth  and  progress  of  -  -  212 

One  of  ’em,  -  -  -  101 

“  only,  ...  -  358 

Onions,  ...  -  40 

Orator,  An  Illinois  -  -  -  389 

Orchards,  How  to  lay  out  and  plant  386 

“  Winter  work  in  -  -  337 

Oregon,  Fruits  in  -  -  -  374 

Ourselves  and  our  friends,  -  -  232 

Out-doors  at  Idle-wild,  -  -  277 

Overpaid,  -  -  -  -  262 

Owe  no  man  any  thing,  -  -  259 

Owl  for  a  fowl,  -  -  -  9 

Ox,  A  large  one  ...  234 

“  and  wolf-race,  -  -  -  74 

Oxen  in  Massachusetts,  -  -  201 

Oysters,  Planting  in  northern  water  -  197 

P 

Paddle  your  own  canoe,  -  -  230 

Palmer  worm,  -  -  -  -  148 

Panorama  of  route  to  California,  -  152 

Paper,  Show  to  your  neighbor  -  232 

Parents,  Solicitude  of  -  -  266 

Parlor,  -  -  -  215 

Partington,  Mrs.,  Mistake  of  -  231 

Partner,  Non-silent  -  -  -  316 

“  wanted,  -  -  -  310 

Passing  away,  -  -  -  -  315 

Patent  claims,  Agricultural  138,  153,  155, 
170, 182,  201, 282,  314, 347,  363,  379, 
396, 405 

“  Foreign  -  -  -  -  217 

“  for  new  farm  implements  -  101 

“  Office  report  for  1852-3,  -  312 


Pathetic,  -  -  -  -  364 

Peace  breaking  in  America,  -  -  359 

Peach  orchard,  A  large  -  -  89 

Peaches,  Great  profit  of  -  -  357 

Pear,  A  large  -  -  -  305 

“  Tree,  A  large  -  -  -  395 

“  cultivation,  ...  241 

Pears  on  quinces,  -  -  -  360 

Peddler’s  bargain,  -  -  -  118 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  -  168 

“  Farm  Journal,  -  -  169 

People’s  Journal,  -  -  -  169 

Personality  an  awful  gift,  -  -  315 

Pie-plant  in  salt  water,  -  -  4 

Pigeon  roost,  -  -  -  363 

Pig  literature,  (Poetry,)  -  -  102 

Pigs  and  cherries,  A  temperance  sermon,  215 
“  China,  -  -  -  -  328 

Planter’s  dying  consolation  from  a  Negro,  170 
Plow  for  prairies,  -  -  277 

“  How  to  speed  -  -  170 

“  The  doom  of  -  -  -  19 

Poetiy,  Splendid  -  -  -  135 

Politeness,  -  -  -  ‘  -  311 

“  Domestic  -  -  -  359 

Pomological  dream,  -  -  -  178 

“  Realities,  -  -  241 

Pony,  What  constitutes  a  -  -  105 

Popular  fallacies,  -  -  -  129 

Pork  Establishment,  A  heavy  403 

Poultry  Concert  at  the  Museum,  -  393 

“  exhibition  of,  in  Albany,  -  233 

“  fattening,  ...  395 

“  Great  convocation  of  -  34 

“  High  price  for  -  -  -  361 

“  National  exhibition  of  280,  297,  312 
“  On  keeping  in  towns,  -  261 

“  Raising,  394 

“  Society  of  N.  Y.  State,  officers  of  361 


“  Show,  169 

“  “  Amusing  description  of  394 

Poultry  show  at  Birmingham,  324 

“  “  National  -  -  361,  376 

“  “  “  Premiums  of  awarded  at  378 

“  “  of  Royal  Agricultural  Society  153 

Post-office  yarn,  326 

Potato,  Cultivation  of  the  Sweet  401 

Potato  onion,  -  -  -  -  4 

“  planter,  A  new  250 

“  Rot  -  -  -  139,  186,  233 

Potatoes,  362 

“  A  large  one,  -  -  -  169 

“  French  prize  for  essay  on  169 

“  Great  yield  of  -  -  169 

“  Hinesburgh  manufactory  of  imper¬ 
ishable  ...  -  234 

“  in  frozen  ground,  -  249,  276 

“  in  London,  169 

“  Love-sick,  -  -  -  4 

“  Sweet,  Propagation  by  vine-cutting  264 
Prairie,  Solitary  ride  on  '  -  342 

Prescription,  A  strong  one,  151 

Presents,  Valuable  -  -  -  391 

President’s  message,  216 

Press,  Value  of  -  -  -  230 

Pretty  good,  282 

Prices  rising,  -  -  -  -  199 

Prizes,  216 

“  Our  cash  -  -  -  232 

Proverbs,  The  book  of  198 

Prudishness,  -  151 

Punch  and  his  American  pippins,  330 

“  How  to  hoax,  -  -  327 

Pun,  Double  338 

Q 

Quandaries,  407 

Query  -----  376 

Queens  County,  89 
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Rabbits,  Madagascar 
Racks  for  feeding, 

Radish,  A  large 
Railroad,  Agricultural  - 
“  Erie 
“  receipts, 

“  Southward 
“  to  New-IIaven, 

Rams,  Selection  for  breeding, 

Reading, 

Reaper,  Trial  of 
Reaping  machines, 

Redbreast,  (Poetry,) 

Red  Root,  by  Prof.  J.  F.  W.  Johnson, 
Relic  of  a  past  age, 

Remember  friends  at  a  distance, 

‘  ‘  the  son,  brother,  &c., 

Rescue  grass, 

Responsibility,  Awful 
Retort,  - 

Reporters,  Sad  fate  of  two 
Rhubarb, 

Rice  crops  of  N.  C., 

Riding,  Prize  for 

Rives,  Hon.  W.  C.,  Speech  at  Saratoga, 
Robin,  Death  of  (Poetry) 

Room,  Enough 

Rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss, 

Root  crops, 

Root  crops  for  soiling, 

Rural  axioms, 
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Recipes. 


Rancid  Butter, 

Apple  Sago, 

“  sauce  with  cider, 

Apples  baked, 

Beans,  Boston  baked  - 
Beef-steak,  stuffed  and  beaked 
Bees  wax,  To  try  out  -  -  - 

Blancmange  of  Arrowroot, 

“  “  rye  flour, 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Water  proof 
Bread,  Science  and  practice  of 
“  how  to  make  good  - 
Buttermilk  pop, 

Cabbages  &c.,  to  be  salted  when  boiled, 
Cake,  A  tea 

Cakes,  Buckwheat  - 


184 

55 

184 

55 

183 

199 

23 

39 

39 

90 

22 
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39 

73 

406 

55 
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“  Cocoanut 
“  Currant 
Carragan  moss, 

Chicken  pot-pie, 

Chilblains,  Ointment  for 
Cockroaches,  To  get  rid  of 

“  expelled  by  turpentine. 
Coffee,  Burdock 
“  Cream,  White 
“  Asparagus 

Cookies,  Cream  -  -  - 

Crackers,  how  to  make 
Custard  pie  without  crust, 

Dumplings,  Egg  ... 
Eggs,  Preservation  of  - 
Fish,  How  to  cook  - 
Ginger  bread,  Boston  - 
Hominy,  How  to  bake 
Hams,  How  to  bake 
“  “  “  cure  - 

Indian  meal  shortcakes, 

Ink  for  marking, 

Lard,  Rendering- 
Lemon  pies,  - 

Meat,  How  to  preserve  its  nourishment 
Milk  porridge,  - 

“  Soup,  - 

Oysters,  How  to  fry 
Parsncps,  How  to  cook 
Peach  Jelly,  - 

Peach  Jam,  ... 

Peaches,  How  to  dry  - 
Peach  preserves, 

Pickle  for  cabbages  and  beets, 
Pie-crust,  light 
Pine-apple  Jelly, 

Poison,  Antidote  for 

Pork,  How  to  boil  when  fresh  - 

Potato  bread, 

Potatoes,  How  to  bake 
“  way  to  spoil 
Preserves,  Cover  for 
“  Syrup  for 
Pudding,  Bird’s  nest 
“  Corn  meal 
“  Country 
“  Minota 
“  Minot’s 
“  Yorkshire 
Quinces,  Preserving  of 
Rice,  How  to  boil  - 
Ruta  Baga  pudding 
Starch,  Fine  glossy 
Sweet  potatoes,  How  to  cook  - 
Tin  ware,  How  to  clean 
Tomatoes,  Dried 
“  Fried 

“  Scalloped  - 

Washing  made  easy 
“  Colored  fabrics 
“  Recipe  No.  1 

“  “  “  9,  - 
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Sabbaths  in  1854,  -  -  -  281 

St.  Helena,  Agriculture  of  -  -  297 

Salmon,  Artificial  propagation  of  -  66 

Salve,  Rose  -  -  -  343 

San  Bernadin  Valley,  -  -  -  314 

San  Francisco,  Climate  of  406 

Sarsarpilla  plant,  -  -  -  353 

Savings  bank,  -  -  -  36 

Saxe,  J.  G.  Letter  of  -  -  122 

Science  and  agriculture,  -  -  81 

School  reminiscences,  -  -  276,  328 

Schools,  More  about  -  -  -  392 

Scholar,  Penitent  -  -  -  326 

Schoolmaster  abroad,  .  -  -  -  134 

Seasons,  Opposite  in  England  and  America,  21 
Second  wife,  (Poetry,)  -  -  -  182 

Seed  harvester,  (cut)  -  -  170 

“  Importance  of  good,  -  -  11 

“  planters,  -  -  -  396 

Seen,  lam  -  -  -  -  364 

“  through,  -  -  -  391 

Sell,  The  cheapest  on  record  -  -  169 

Sentiment,  A  good  -  -  -  247 

Sex,  Which  is  the  weaker  -  -  167 

Shanghai  in  rat-trap,  -  -  389 

Shanghais,  ....  104 


Shaving,  ....  316 

Sheep  destroyed  by  dogs,  -  -  261 

“  extraordinary  endurance  of  hunger  by  356 
“  in  Illinois,  10 

“  Skin  door-mats,  -  -  132 

Sheltering  lands,  -  -  -  211 

Short-horns,  Sales  of  imported  in  Kentucky  185 
“  Earl  Ducie’s  10 

Shows,  list  of  State  and  County  8,  25 

“  Cattle  -  -  -  137 

“  Queens  county  89 

“  Maryland,  -  -  -  120 

Shreve,  Death  of  Mr.  315 

Sidewalk  sketches,  -  -  186 

Singular  ignorance,  218 

“  phenomenon,  -  -  9 

Silesian  farm,  213 

Slaughter  on  a  large  scale,  -  -  396 

Sleeping  in  church,  282 

Sleigh  riding  in  Detroit,  -  -  389 

Smoke,  How  to  pass  through  359 

Snoring  in  church,  -  -  -  170 

Soap  plant,  89 

Soil,  Aerating  of  -  -  ’  -  41 

Sorrowful  tree,  9 

Soul,  Losing  his  -  -  -  299 

Soulless,  311 

Specimen  copies  furnished,  -  248,  264 

Special  notices,  408 

Spreading  herself,  299 

Squash,  A  corpulent  89 

“  Chapter  on  388, 401 

Stallions,  ...  -  308 

Steam  curing  hay 
Steaming  hay, 

Step  forward, 

Stock,  Arrival  of 

“  Don’t  sell  your  best 
“  Importation  of  - 
“  in  United  States, 

“  Raising 

“  Sale  of  imported  Short-horn 
“  to  importers  from  Europe, 

“  Winter  forage  and  shelter  for 
Strawberries  in  winter, 

Straw-cutter,  Horse  power  to  the 
Street  sweeping,  -  -  - 

String-halt, 

States,  how  named, 

Statistics, 

Stitches  in  a  coat,  -  -  - 

Style,  Natural 
Subscribers,  Note  to 
“  Notice  to 

“  Special  notice  to  - 

Suffolk  boar,  Prince, 

Sugar  crop, 

“  “  of  Louisiana, 

“  how  much  did  we  eat  ? 

“  making  in  Plaquinimes, 

Sulphur  for  pigs, 

Super-phosphate  of  Lime,  How  to  make 
Sweet  home,  Author  of 
Swine,  Killing 
“  Prolific, 

Switzerland,  Agriculture  in 

T 

Tailor’s  harvest,  ... 

Taking  it  easy, 

Talk,  Be  careful  to  whom  you 
Tallmadgc,  Death  of  Gen. 

Talpa,  or  chronicles  of  a  clay  farm, 

Taste  in  Washington, 

Taxodium  of  California, 

Teacher,  How  to  tell  a  good 
Tea,  Cultivation  and  manufacture  in  China  134 
“  plant,  Cultivation  of 
Tears, 

Telegraph,  Windham  Co.  - 
Temperance  hygiene, 

Terpsichorean  feat, 

Teschmacher,  Death  of  Mr.  Jas.  E. 

Thinkers,  Song  of  (Poetry,) 

Thirst,  New  -way  to  quench 
Thistles,  Canada 
Thorne’s  stock, 

Thought,  Pretty  little 
Three  days  sight, 

Throat,  Large  - 
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To  the  public, 

Tobacco,  a  fine  specimen  from  Virginia, 
“  crop, 

“  in  Connecticut, 

Tooth  washes  and  powders, 
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136 
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281 
242 
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Topers, 

Tree,  An  old 

Trees,  American  hand-book  of 
Trees,  Look  at  your  young 
“  Appearance  of)  in  winter, 

“  Healing  wounds  .in 
“  How  to  transplant  in  freezing  weather,  213 
“  Planting  233 

“  training  young  forest  -  369 

“  Wonderful  70 

Troublesome,  Cure  for  the  -  -  71 

True,  Very  375 

Truthfulness,  -  -  -  310 

Turnips  for  cows,  387 

“  Feeding  properties  of  -  -  355 

“  for  pigs,  229 

Turnpike  boy  and  the  banker  -  390 

Tyler,  Ex-President’s  speech  at  Virginia 
fair,  - 

U 

Uncle  Sam’s  farm,  - 
Underhill’s  grape  and  quince  jellies, 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  - 
Urine,  To  preserve 
Use  for  all  things,  - 

V 

Vegetariarian  Society  of  London, 

Ventilation  of  farm  buildings 
Ventilation  and  Warmth, 

Vermont,  - 
Vine  disease, 

Virginia  Agricultural  Societ3r,  - 
“  Farms  in 

“  first  State  Agricultural  Show, 

“  Immigration  to 
“  Information  wanted  from 
“  Western,  Farming  in 

W 

Washington,  Early  days  of 
Washing  machine, 

Washing  made  easy, 

Water,  Cheap  mode  of  filtering- 
Waterloo,  Cost  of  the  battle  of 
Weather,  Sudden  change  in 
Well  said, 

West,  Agricultural  changes  in  the 
Western  settlers,  -  -  - 

What’s  in  a  name, 

Wheat,  A  new  variety  of 
Wheat,  Loss  in  exporting 

“  crop  of  Ohio  and  Canada, 

“  Great  - 

“  Drilling  in  - 

“  in  Monroe  county, 

“  in  Tompkins  county,  - 

Where  to  cut  it, 

Whitewash  for  out  doors,  - 
Wife,  mistress,  lady,  ,  s  :  i 
“  Invalid  -  !-'• 

Wife’s  consent, 

“  Journal, 

Wives, 

“  Respect  due  to,  - 
Wills,  wonts,  and  cants, 

Windham  County  cattle  show, 

Winds,  Poetry  to  - 
Winter, 

“  (Poetry,) 

Winter-kill,  Remedy  for 
Wit,  Quick 
Woman, 

Women,  Single, 

Wool, 

Wrongly  got  up, 

Y 

Yale  college  lectures, 

Yankee,  a  cute  one  in  Mexico, 

“  A  true 
“  characters, 

“  of  the  right  sort,  - 
Young  America, 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  SPECIAL  MANURES. 

As  our  readers  have  perhaps  already  observed, 
we  are  giving  frequent  notices  of  experiments 
made  to  ascertain  the  specific  action  of  various 
chemical  substances,  when  applied  to  different 
crops.  We  shall  continue  to  follow  up  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  publish  all  reliable  experiments  and 
results  we  can  obtain  both  from  experimenters 
themselves,  and  ffom  tnjej  ournals  of  our  own  and 
foreign  countries/.  Thej)e  is  often,  among  farm¬ 
ers,  an  unwarrantecrprejudice  against  articles 
from  foreign  journals ;'  but  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  soils  and  crops  are  similar  the  world 
over ,  and  hence  a  good  result  obtained  in  any  one 
country  is,  in  some  degree ,  valuable  to  every  other 
country.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
several  foreign  countries  are  ahead  of  our  own 
in  scientific  and  experimental  research,  and  in 
the  inducements  held  out  by  Government,  as  well 
as  by  large  Societies,  to  encourage  improvements 
in  agriculture.  We  have  taken  care  to  provide 
ourselves  with  the  earliest  issues  of  the  more 
valuable  foreign  agricultural  journals,  and  we 
read  them  carefully,  in  order  to  select  or  con¬ 
dense  such  articles  as  may  be  of  practical  value 
to  our  readers  ;  and  we  trust  they  will  not  pass 
over  these  as  valueless,  because  bearing  a  for¬ 
eign  impress.  But  to  return  to  the  subject  of 
this  article.  We  highly  value  the  suggestions 
of  science  to  agriculture,  and  firmly  believe  that 
great  practical  good  will  be  derived  from  chemi¬ 
cal  investigations  into  the  nature  of  soils,  ma¬ 
nures,  and  plants ;  yet,  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  we  believe  most  of  these  suggestions  of 
science  must  be  put  to  the  test  of  actual  and 
oft-repeated  trials  before  they  can  be  relied  upon 
as  sure  guides  to  practice.  The  investigating 
chemist  examines  the  nature  of  the  plant,  makes 
out  a  careful  table  of  the  various  proportions  of 
particular  elements,  organic  and  inorganic,  that 
enter  into  its  composition,  and  by  a  similar  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  elements  of  soils  and  manures, 
reasonably  concludes  that  he  can  accurately  de¬ 
termine  what  combinations  of  particular  manures 
and  soils  will  exactly  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
particular  plant.  But  experience  thus  far  has 
shown  that  the  conclusion  of  the  chemist  can  only 
be  considered  as  suggestive.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  we  look  so  anxiously  for  any  new  reliable 
experiments,  that  may  be  considered  as  proving 
or  disproving  the  theories  of  the  chemist.  In 
agriculture,  science  is  eminently  “the  handmaid 
of  practice.” 

There  are  so  many  circumstances  that  influ¬ 
ence  or  produce  results,  that  to  make  these 
results  valuable,  requires  much  care  on  the  part 
of  every  one  engaged  in  making  practical  experi¬ 
ments.  He  should  take  into  account  the  different 


varieties  of  the  plant,  its  health,  age,  and  acclima¬ 
tion  ;  the  characteristics  of  the  soil,  its  general 
composition,  former  treatment,  wetness  or  dry¬ 
ness,  inclination  and  consequent  liability  to  have 
the  washings  of  one  part  spread  over  and  influ¬ 
ence  another  part,  its  present  mechanical  treat¬ 
ment  ;  the  climate,  the  usual  and  unusual  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  weather  in  reference  to  heat,  cold, 
rain,  and  drought ;  and  he  should  have  especial 
care  to  secure  accuracy  in  measuring  and  sow¬ 
ing  seed ;  in  estimating  the  comparative  results 
obtained  by  the  use  of  different  fertilizers,  and 
also  in  procuring  pure  articles  for  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Many  otherwise  valuable  experiments 
are  rendered  useless,  and  even  injurious,  from 
the  fact  that  too  small  a  plot  of  ground  is  taken 
from  which  to  calculate  the  results  over  a  whole 
field,  since  a  slight  error  is  magnified  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  relative  smallness  of  the  measured 
plot,  taken  as  the  basis  of  calculation. 

But  all  these  minutiae  are  easily  attended  to, 
and  we  hope  soon  to  see  a  wide  increase  of  the 
present  interest  manifested  in  putting  to  practi¬ 
cal  test  the  theories  developed  by  scientific  re¬ 
search.  Every  farmer  who  devotes  a  plot  of 
ground  to  actual  accurate  experiment,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  the  results  to  others,  is  not  only  benefit¬ 
ing  himself,  but  may  also  be  considered  a  bene¬ 
factor  to  his  race. 

We  invite  the  especial  attention  of  our  readers 
to  our  weekly  record  of  experiments,  trusting 
they  will  be  studied,  to  find  what  new  informa¬ 
tion  they  may  convey  ;  criticised,  to  detect 
errors ;  and  repeated,  in  order  to  strengthen  or 
lessen  the  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  their 
results. 


MILDEW  ON  GRAPES. 

We  have  had  many  complaints,  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  of  the  great  destruction  of 
grapes  from  mildew  ;  and  as  our  vines  have  suf¬ 
fered  in  common  with  others,  we  have  watched 
the  gradual  blighting  of  more  than  half  of  our 
crop  with  no  less  concern  than  attention.  Mil¬ 
dew  among  grapes  of  both  cold  and  hot-houses 
is  very  common,  and  is  easily  cured  by  burning 
sulphur;  but  a  destructive  mildew  among 
grapes  growing  in  the  open  air,  the  wild  as  well 
as  the  cultivated,  is,  we  believe,  almost  unknown 
among  us. 

We  have  heard  many  opinions  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  mildew ;  but  according  to  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  we  can  obtain,  not  one  of  them  can  be 
correct. 

Our  own  vines  are  growing  in  several  different 
ways :  on  arbors,  trellises,  up  lattice-work  on 
one  side  of  our  house,  and  in  front  of  the  piazza 
of  the  second  story,  running  over  the  eaves,  and 
across  slats  placed  about  two  feet  high  above  a 
tinned  roof.  We  also  have  them  growing  tied 
up  to  stakes  standing  about  six  feet  apart,  well 


exposed  to  the  sun  and  every  wind  that  blows. 
Some  of  the  vines  were  pruned  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  others  as  late  as  the  10th  of  May,  while 
others  were  left  untouched,  and  yet  all  are  alike 
badly  mildewed.  The  blight  has  also  fallen  on 
several  varieties  of  th,e  native  grape  growing 
wild  on  our  premises.  Some  of  these  are  the 
product  of  vines  which  have  run  to  the  tops 
of  trees,  while  others  cover  wood  and  stone 
fences.  The  mildew  on  these,  however,  is  not 
near  so  destructive  as  on  the  Isabella  and 
Catawba. 

The  season  with  us  thus  far  has  been  uncom¬ 
monly  wet,  and  frequently,  after  several  days  of 
drenching  rain,  the  sun  has  come  out  so  hot  as 
to  scorch  the  leaves  badly,  and  more  than  half 
the  foliage  on  the  vines  had  decayed  by 
the  30th  of  August,  or  fallen  to  the  ground. 
Scarce  a  leaf  is  left  on  some  branches,  yet  on 
these  the  fruit  is  most  promising,  and  least 
affected  by  the  mildew. 

- 0--O-  • - 

WINTER  FATTENING  UNPROFITABLE. 

Many  farmers  have  adopted  the  practice  of 
fattening  their  animals,  especially  swine,  during 
the  winter.  Last  February,  we  saw  scores  of 
loads  of  pork,  in  the  carcass,  on  the  way  to 
market,  on  the  line  of  our  New-England  rail¬ 
roads.  We  suppose  this  practice  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed  because  this  season  affords  more  leisure  for 
threshing  and  grinding  corn,  grain,  &c.,  and 
more  time  to  attend  to  feeding.  Science,  how¬ 
ever,  as  well  as  experience,  affords  us  some  sure 
light  on  this  subject. 

It  is  now  settled,  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
in  the  animal  economy,  while  the  bones  serve  as 
a  frame-work,  and  the  muscles  as  the  organs  of 
strength  and  motion,  the  principal  use  of  fat  is 
to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  system.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  all  warm-blooded  animals  is,  at  most 
times,  higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and  the  consumption  of  fat  in  the 
body  is  constantly  required  to  keep  up  this  ele¬ 
vation  of  temperature.  The  amount  of  heat 
given  off  from  the  surface  of  the  body  depends 
upon  the  relative  coldness  of  the  air.  In  cold 
weather,  then,  more  fat-producing,  that  is,  more 
heat-producing  food,  is  required  to  sustain  the 
animal,  than  in  warm  weather ;  and  from  the 
same  amount  of  food  there  will  be  less  surplus 
fat  left,  to  increase  the  bulk.  To  illustrate  :  sup¬ 
pose  that  in  October  an  animal  requires  10  lbs. 
of  corn  a  day  to  supply  the  loss  of  heat,  while 
15  lbs.  are  daily  consumed.  This  will  leave  5 
lbs.  of  the  corn,  or  33  per  cent.,  to  go  to  increase 
the  bulk  or  weight.  But  in  January  or  Feb¬ 
ruary,  owing  to  the  increased  coldness  of  the  air, 
the  same  animal  will  probably  require  one  fifth 
more  food;  that  is,  12  lbs.  of  corn,  to  keep  up 
the  natural  warmth  of  the  body.  This  will 
leave  but  3  lbs.  of  corn,  or  20  per  cent.,  to 
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increase  the  weight ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
20  per  cent,  more  food  must  be  given,  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  increase  of  weight  in  January,  equal  to 
that  of  October.  This  is  a  fair  illustration  of 
what  is  actually  the  case,  though  the  figures 
given  may  be  wide  of  the  mark. 

Another  suggestion  arises  in  this  connection, 
viz. :  that  fattening  animals  especially  should  be 
protected,  as  much  as  possible,  from  cold,  by 
keeping  them  in  warm  enclosures. 


JAUNT  IN  DUTCHESS  COUNTY.-No.  2. 

Farm  of  Mr.  De  Forest. — This  gentleman  is 
a  near  neighbor  of  Mr.  Haight,  mentioned  in  our 
first  number,  and  has  an  excellent  farm,  which  he 
has  made  so  by  years  of  perseverance  in  a  steady 
line  of  improvement.  It  is  devoted  principally 
to  stock  and  fruit.  He  has  an  orchard  of  about 
eighteen  acres  of  pears,  peaches,  and  apples ; 
and  we  must  confess  we  never  saw  trees  in  better 
condition.  This  is  undoubtedly  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  fact  that  this  orchard  was  set 
out  on  newly-cleared  forest  land,  the  soil  of 
which  was  bountifully  furnished  with  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  grow  healthy  trees  and 
fruit ;  for  Mr.  De  Forest  has  applied  scarcely  any 
other  fertilizer  to  it  except  common  barn-yard 
manure.  He  has  ploughed  and  cropped  the  or¬ 
chard  every  year,  and  washed  the  body  of  the 
trees  with  soap-suds.  There  are  six  hundred  pear 
trees.  Every  other  one  in  the  rows  is  on  a  quince 
stock,  which  will  be  done  bearing  about  the 
time  the  others  get  large  enough  to  make  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  cut  them  down.  These  little  trees 
were  hanging  full  of  fair,  large  fruit.  The  peach 
trees  were  looking  well,  and  the  apple  trees  very 
promising. 

Mr.  De  F.  has  a  fine  yearling  Devon  bull  and 
a  Devon  cow,  and  proposes  enlarging  his  stock 
in  this  line,  although  he  is  surrounded  mostly 
by  short-horn  breeders.  But  we  like  to  see  a 
variety  of  stock  kept  up  in  every  neighborhood, 
for  no  one  kind  suits  all  tastes  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  qualities  of  soil. 

The  principal  stock  on  this  farm,  however,  is 
Merino  sheep.  Mr.  De  F.  imported  his  buck 
from  France,  and  a  noble  great  fellow  he  is,  too. 
The  first  crop  of  this  buck’s  lambs,  from  the 
common  American  Merino  ewes,  sheared  twice 
as  much  wool  as  any  lambs  they  ever  produced 
before,  although  they  have  been  turned  out  to 
run  with  the  others,  all  receiving  the  same  kind 
of  treatment.  This  shows  a  great  and  really 
valuable  improvement. 

To  guard  Bees  from  the  Moth. — Mr.  De  For¬ 
est  has  practised  a  novel  method  (at  least  to 
us)  of  preserving  his  bees  from  the  ravages  of 
the  moth.  He  takes  a  skeleton  of  an  ox’s  head, 
and  places  it  in  the  crotch  of  each  tree  near  his 
bee-hives.  In  the  holes  of  these  skeletons  wrens 
make  their  nests,  and  they  devour  the  moths  at 
the  bee-hives  as  fast  as  they  appear,  but  do  not 
touch  the  bees. 

Mr.  De  Forest’s  buildings  are  handsome  and 
commodious,  and  every  thing  about  him  is  kept 
in  such  nice  order  as  to  make  it  a  pleasure  to 
walk  over  his  farm  and  inspect  its  cultivation. 

- 0  C  o - 

THOUGHTS  IN  AN  AMATEUR’S  GARDEN. 

It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  a  creation  of  genius  and 
taste ;  as  much  so  as  the  costly  painting  or  the 
elaborate  piece  of  statuary.  Carving  in  dirt  is 
as  much  a  fine  art  as  carving  in  marble.  It  as 


much  calls  for  inventive  capacity  and  for  skill 
in  execution,  as  the  products  of  any  school  of 
art.  And  when  the  design  of  the  amateur  gar¬ 
dener  is  carried  out,  his  handiwork  is  as  capable 
of  impressing  the  soul  as  the  painting  or  the 
statue. 

There  are  many  such  creations,  wrought  up 
with  more  or  less  of  finish,  in  the  vicinity  of  all 
our  cities  and  large  towns.  Here  and  there  they 
are  found  in  the  country,  bright  gems  amid  the 
surrounding  wastes.  Their  proprietors,  in  the 
main,  are  gentlemen  in  easy  worldly  circum¬ 
stances,  and,  by  reason  of  their  social  position, 
have  an  extensive  influence.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  defects  of  many  of  these  gardens, 
the  bad  taste  of  their  arrangement,  their  pre¬ 
tension,  the  improper  selection  of  fruits,  shrubs, 
and  flowers ;  they  are  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
ordinary  farm-house  and  cottage,  that  they 
serve  as  models  and  exert  a  good  influence. 
The  very  sight  of  fine  ornamental  trees  and 
flowers,  even  though  the  selection  is  not  the 
best,  is  suggestive  to  the  man  who  has  neither 
by  his  own  door.  And  these  private  gardens, 
though  they  were  only  seen  from  the  highway, 
are  a  boon  to  the  country.  Every  tree  and 
shrub  planted  by  the  amateur  is  a  silent  preacher 
to  the  wayfarer,  bidding  him  go  and  do  like¬ 
wise.  Every  tasteful,  well-kept  yard  in  front  of 
a  dwelling  is  an  often-read  epistle  upon  aesthetics, 
and  is  doing  something  to  improve  the  rural 
taste,  and  to  cultivate  the  love  of  home  among 
our  countrymen. 

How  beautiful  these  cultivated  grounds  about 
the  dwellings  make  a  country,  the  traveller 
amid  English  scenery  can  vividly  recall.  “One 
can  hardly  visit  the  mother-country  without 
lavishing  all  the  epithets  of  admiration  on  her 
rural  beauty ;  and  his  praises  are  as  justly  due 
to  the  way-side  cottages  of  the  humble  laborers, 
whose  pecuniary  condition  of  life  is  far  below 
that  of  our  numerous  small  householders,  as 
to  the  great  palaces  and  villas.  Perhaps  the 
loveliest  and  most  fascinating  of  the  ‘cottage 
homes,’  of  which  Mrs.  Hemans  has  so  touch¬ 
ingly  sung,  are  the  clergymen’s  dwellings  in  that 
country ;  dwellings  for  the  most  part  of  very 
moderate  size,  and  no  greater  cost  than  are 
common  in  all  the  most  thriving  and  populous 
parts  of  the  Union,  but  which,  owing  to  the 
love  of  horticulture,  and  the  taste  for  something 
above  the  merely  useful,  which  characterize 
their  owners  as  a  class,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
radiant  with  the  bloom  and  embellishment  of 
the  loveliest  flowers  and  shrubs.”  This  rural 
cultivation  gives  the  vicinity  of  Boston  its 
greatest  charm.  The  good  work  is  well  begun 
there,  and  no  equal  area  in  our  country  can 
boast  of  so  many  attractive  and  tasteful  homes. 

These  amateur  gardens  are  doing  much  to 
cultivate  the  taste  of  the  country  for  floriculture 
and  horticulture :  and  with  a  little  attention  on 
the  part  of  their  owners,  they  might  be  made 
much  more  efficient  in  this  good  work.  Moral 
reforms  are  said  to  begin  with  the  humble 
classes,  and  work  upward  in  society.  Rural 
cultivation  must  begin  with  the  wealthy,  who 
have  the  means  of  adornment.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  this  reform  has  been  carried  in  England, 
and  that  whole  country  been  made  a  land  of 
gardens.  Rural  taste  has  descended  from  the 
Chatsworths,  and  the  public  parks  and  gardens 
of  the  nation,  to  the  humblest  cottages.  From 
these  large  receptacles  of  trees  and  plants,  it  has 
been  easy  for  all  classes  to  procure  the  gems 
that  adorn  their  homes. 


Our  countrymen  are  not  deficient  in  capacity 
to  appreciate  fine  trees  or  flowers,  or  such  an 
arrangement  of  both  as  makes  a  home  look 
tasteful  and  inviting.  Many  an  elm  that  waves 
gracefully  in  the  distant  pasture  is  coveted  by 
the  farmer  as  an  ornament  for  his  home.  He 
would  pay  largely  to  have  it  removed  where  he 
could  enjoy  its  shade.  He  admires  the  few 
well-kept  gardens  he  sees  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
market-town  he  frequently  visits.  But  he  can¬ 
not  name  the  shrubs  and  flowers  that  please  his 
eye,  and  does  not  know  how  or  where  they  are 
to  be  procured.  He  admires  a  pleasant  home 
as  much  as  any  one,  and  will  go  as  far  as  his 
neighbors  in  adoi’ning  his  own.  But  he  sees 
little  around  him  to  cultivate  his  taste,  or  to 
make  him  dissatisfied  with  his  present  treeless 
home.  He  wants  but  the  stimulus  of  good  ex¬ 
ample,  and  the  knowledge  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers,  to  make  him  zealous  in  rural  improve¬ 
ments. 

Now,  here  is  a  very  wide  field  of  usefulness 
for  our  amateurs ;  a  work  of  benevolence  that 
will  tell  upon  human  improvement  and  happi¬ 
ness  quite  as  much  as  other  schemes  of  philan¬ 
thropy  that  make  far  more  noise  in  the  world. 
We  know  that  many  of  them  arc  not  strangers 
to  this  labor  of  love,  a's  the  improving  farm¬ 
houses  and  cottages  for  miles  around  them  bear 
ample  testimony.  But  many  others  do  little  for 
improvement  among  their  neighbors,  either  from 
the  apprehension  that  their  gifts  of  plants  and 
flowers  would  not  be  appreciated,  or  that  the 
practice  of  giving  to  all  applicants  would  subject 
them  to  troublesome  demands  upon  their  time. 
There  is  doubtless  ground  for  both  these  appre¬ 
hensions  in  many  cases ;  but  suppose  half  the 
plants  a  gentleman  might  conveniently  send 
out  from  his  garden  should  find  appreciating 
owners  in  as  many  different  houses ;  how  much 
happiness  would  they  confer,  and  how  much 
would  they  do  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  the 
neighborhood !  There  are  few  shrubs  or  flowers 
in  any  private  garden  that  would  not  be  prized 
by  others  who  do  not  possess  them.  Plants  are 
prolific,  and  many  of  them  are  multiplied  with 
very  little  labor.  A  very  small  patch  of  straw¬ 
berries  will  in  a  single  season  furnish  young 
plants  enough  to  stock  a  score  of  small  gardens 
in  the  neighborhood.  Now,  suppose  a  gentle¬ 
man  should  give  out  word,  in  any  way  most 
convenient  to  himself,  that  on  a  given  day  he 
would  furnish  such  friends  as  called  at  his  gar¬ 
den  with  young  plants  enough  to  set  out  a 
strawberry-bed ;  could  he  make  the  day’s-work 
of  his  gardener  in  any  other  way  more  avail¬ 
able  for  the  common  good,  or  for  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  happiness  ?  Flowers  are  prolific  in  seeds, 
and  a  little  time  of  the  gardener,  wisely  directed, 
will  serve  to  distribute  hundreds  of  packages 
among  neighbors  and  friends,  to  cheer  and  adorn 
their  homes.  Even  fruit  trees  might  be  distri¬ 
buted  without  any  very  large  outlay  of  time  or 
capital.  Seedlings  are  constantly  showing  them¬ 
selves,  and  these  are  easily  budded  with  the 
choicest  fruits.  If  a  score  of  young  trees  were 
sent  out  every  year,  they  would  accomplish 
much  in  due  .time,  by  cultivating  a  taste  for 
tree-planting.  Scions  and  buds,  in  their  appro¬ 
priate  season,  might  be  distributed  with  much 
less  difficulty. 

The  happy  results  of  such  labors  among  ama¬ 
teur  gardeners  may  be  seen  in  the  suburbs  of 
Boston,  Hartford,  New-Haven,  New-York,  and 
other  places,  where  the  weekly  horticultural 
shows  afford  the  best  facilities  for  the  distribu- 
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tion  of  seeds  and  plants.  The  wonderful  trans¬ 
formation  which  front  yards  and  gardens  have 
undergone  in  the  vicinity  of  these  cities,  is 
greatly  needed  throughout  our  country.  Let 
our  amateurs  put  their  hands  to  the  work  in 
earnest,  and  the  needed  reformation  in  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  our  homes  will  soon  be  wrought. 


DRAINING— No.  9. 

Method  of  Constructing  Drains— Stone  Drains. 

In  a  very  large  majority  of  cases,  where  drain¬ 
ing  is  to  be  done,  tile  or  stone  drains  will  be 
found  far  preferable  to  any  of  the  methods  yet 
described.  We  are  quite  sure  that  tile  drains, 


of  all  others,  are  the  cheapest  in  most  cases,  and 
that  they  will  generally  be  adopted ;  yet  we 
think  this  may  sometimes  be  done  too  hastily, 
and  without  a  due  estimation  of  some  of  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  stone  drains.  But  though 
tile  drains  are  generally  more  easily  and  cheaply 
constructed,  where  tiles  can  readily  be  procured, 
yet  in  other  situations  stone  drains  are  some¬ 
times  more  available,  and  they  have  in  many 
cases  stood  the  trial  of  centuries ;  and  if  rightly 
constructed,  we  think  they  give  more  certain 
promise  of  permanent  effectiveness. 

There  are  various  methods  of  filling  drains 
with  stones,  several  of  which  are  illustrated  in 
the  following  cuts : 


Fig.  10. 


The  bottom  part  of  the  drain  only  is  shown, 
or  that  part  filled  with  stones.  The  simplest 
method,  however,  of  filling  drains  with  stones 
is  shown  in  the  next  illustration,  fig.  11. 


constructing  large  main  drains,  one  of  these 
forms  will  generally  be  found  the  mos.t  practi¬ 
cable.  Two  or  three  forms  may  be  adopted  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  drain,  if  there  is  such 
a  variety  of  stones  as  to  make  it'more  conveni¬ 
ent  to  do  so. 

A  third  method  is  illustrated  by  fig.  12. 


The  drain  is  made  with  the  proper  width, 
depth,  and  inclination,  and  filled  partly  up  with 
small  stones.  These  are  covered  over  with 
straw,  tui'f,  coarse  bog-hay,  shavings,  leaves, 
moss,  or  some  similar  material,  to  prevent  the 
dirt  from  falling  among  them,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  drain  is  then  filled  up  with  the  earth 
that  has  been  thrown  out  in  digging. 

A  second  method  often  practised,  and  espe¬ 
cially  where  a  large  amount  of  water  is  to  be 
carried  off,  is  to  dig  the  drain  pretty  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  build  up  walls  upon  each  side,  leav¬ 
ing  a  central  passage  open,  which  is  finally  cov¬ 
ered  over  with  flat  stones.  Above  the  covering, 
a  layer,  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  of  small 
stones,  is  frequently  put  in  before  the  final  fill¬ 
ing  in  with  soil.  Illustrations  of  this  are  given 
in  a,  l),  d,  e,f  and  i,  in  fig.  10  above.  In  a  and 
i,  two  stones  only  are  used  upon  the  sides.  In 


The  drain  is  cut  wedge-shaped  at  the  bottom, 
and  two  flat  stones  are  put  in  upon  the  sides, 
meeting  in  an  angle  at  the  lowest  point,  and 
spread  apart  from  each  other  at  the  upper  edges. 
Upon  the  top  of  these  a  flat  stone  is  laid.  This 
must  be  wide  enough  to  extend  across  the  drain 
so  as  to  be  kept  in  place  by  the  sides.  When 
these  three  flat  stones  are  thus  laid,  they  will 
form  an  open  drain  between  them,  a  section  of 
which  may  be  seen  at  a,  fig.  12.  Above  this, 
the  drain  is  partly  filled  with  small  stones,  cov¬ 
ered  over  with  gravel  or  some  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance,  and  the  space  above  filled  with  earth. 

A  fourth  method  is  shown  in  fig.  13.  This 
differs  from  the  third  method  in  the  manner 
Of  arranging  the  three  stones  forming  the  three¬ 


sided  opening  a.  The  drain  is  left  square  at  the 
bottom,  a  flat  stone  is  laid  in,  and  the  two  other 
stones  are  set  upon  this  at  the  sides  of  the  drain, 
and  then  leaned  against  each  other  at  the  top, 
or  one  of  the  stones  is  wider  and  lies  over  the 
upper  edge  of  the  other,  as  shown  at  c,  fig.  10. 
In  either  case  there  is  left  the  opening  a,  fig.  13, 
and  above  them  is  placed  the  layer  of  small 
stones  as  before  described. 


Which  of  the  two  methods  is  to  be  preferred, 
that  of  fig.  12,  or  that  of  fig.  13,  depends  much 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of 
the  drain.  In  a  compact,  hard  soil,  we  should 
prefer  the  first  arrangement,  fig.  12,  for  two 
especial  reasons  :  1st,  in  fig.  13  there  is  always 
danger  of  the  displacement  and  falling-in  of  the 
side  stones.  Great  care  is  needed  in  putting  in 
the  upper  layer  of  small  stones,  and  after  the 
completion  of  the  drain,  there  is  still  danger  of 
some  such  displacement  in  a  long  drain.  2d,  in 
fig.  12,  when  there  is  but  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  it  will  be  compressed  within  the  narrower 
channel  in  the  lower  part,  and  on  this  account 
there  will  be  a  strong  current  to  wash  out  any 
sand  or  clay  that  may  have  found  its  way  into 
the  drain;  while  in  fig.  13,  a  small  quantity  of 
water  will  be  so  much  spread  over  the  bottom 
as  to  diminish  its  current,  and  hence  the  greater 
liability  of  clogging  up. 

But  in  a  less  compact  soil,  fig.  13  would  be 
preferable,  since  the  flat  stone  at  the  bottom 
gives  a  good  foundation  for  the  rest  of  the  fill¬ 
ing  up,  and  this  would  b<* safer  than  the  arrange¬ 
ment  in  fig.  12,  where  the  side-stones  rest  simply 
upon  the  soil,  and  may  be  pressed  out  of  place. 
Any  one  of  the  last  three  methods  is  preferable 
to  the  first  named,  (fig.  11,)  if  flat  stones  are 
easily,  available.  The  continuous  opening  gives 
a  free  and  direct  passage  for  the  water,  and  in 
the  event  of  this  opening  becoming  filled  up  at 
any  point,  we  have  the  layer  of  small  stones  still 
left  to  carry  off  the  water. 

As  before  hinted,  the  character  of  the  soil, 
the  quantity  of  water  to  be  conveyed  away,  and 
especially  the  kind  and  quantity  of  stones  that 
can  be  most  cheaply  obtained,  must  decide 
which  of  these  several  kinds  of  stone  drains  is 
best  adapted  to  a  particular  farm  or  locality. 
Where  small  stones  only  can  be  obtained,  the 
first  method  must  necessarily  be  adopted. 
Where  a  small  quantity  only  of  suitable  flat 
stones,  with  an  abundance  of  small  ones,  can  be 
obtained,  then  the  third  or  fourth  method  would 
be  the  best.  Where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
flat  as  well  as  of  small  stones,  and  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  to  be  carried  away,  the  second 
method  would  be  preferable. 

Depth  of  Stone  Drains. — The  general  depth 
of  drains,  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the 
soil  drained,  will  be  discussed  in  our  general 
remarks  upon  this  subject.  Stone  drains  espe- 
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daily  need  to  be  made  deep,  from  the  depth  of 
filling  they  require.  They,  like  all  covered 
drains,  should  be  placed  entirely  below  the  reach 
of  the  plough.  The  common  depth  of  ploughing, 
now  practised,  should  not  be  taken  as  any  guide 
here ;  for  in  many  fields,  and  indeed  on  most 
farms,  the  plow  has  seldom  penetrated  below 
six  inches  from  the  surface.  But  a  better  sys¬ 
tem  is  coming  into  practice.  We  are  quite  sure 
the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  most  land  will 
be  generally  broken  up  with  the  surface-plough, 
at  least  twelve  inches  deep,  and  then  stirred  six 
or  eight  inches  deeper,  with  the  subsoil-plough. 
After  lands  have  been  freed  from  water  for  a 
year  or  two,  by  draining,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  deeper  they  can  be  stirred 
and  pulverized,  the  greater  will  be  the  produce. 
The  top  of  the  stone  filling  should  then  be  at 
least  18  or  20  inches  below  the  surface.  Seven 
inches  more  should  be  allowed  for  the  duct  in 
the  bottom  of  the  third  or  fourth  methods,  (figs. 
12  and  13.)  The  depth  of  stone  above  the  duct 
will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  soil,  the 
abundance  of  materials  for  filling,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  drains  from  each  other.  The  side 
of  the  drain  constitutes  a  drawing  surface.  If 
the  soil  is  compact,  the  wider  this  surface,  the 
more  effectual  will  be  the  draining.  In  clay 
land,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  layer  of  loose 
stones,  12  inches  deep.  Less  than  this  will 
answer  in  a  soil  that  presents  less  resistance  to 
the  water.  These  circumstances  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  the  drain  should  in  all  cases  be  sunk 
not  less  than  34  to  40  inches  deep,  according  to 
the  porosity  of  the  soil.  In  our  general  remarks, 
we  shall  present  other  reasons  for  constructing 
all  kinds  of  drains  even  deeper  than  this,  in 
most  cases. 

Width  of  Stone  Drains. — This  will  generally 
depend  upon  the  ease  of  digging,  and  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  materials  at  hand  for  filling.  In  a  soil 
filled  with  boulders  or  large  stones,  it  is  necessary 
to  dig  the  drain  pretty  wide,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
get  out  such  stones  easily,  or  to  leave  them  pro¬ 
jecting  from  the  sides,  without  closing  up  the 
drain  too  much.  As  the  drawing  power  depends 
more  upon  the  perpendicular  surface  of  the 
stone  filling  than  upon«the  width  of  the  drain, 
the  narrower  it  is  made,  the  better,  since  less 
material  will  be  required  for  filling.  It,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  wide  enough  for  the  convenience 
of  the  workmen  while  digging.  Usually,  where 
the  soil  is  moderately  free  from  large  stones, 
fifteen  inches  will  be  found  wide  enough  for  the 
top,  and  at  the  bottom  five  to  seven  inches  for 
the  first  method,  (fig.  11 ;)  ten  to  twelve  inches 
for  the  second  method ;  six  to  nine  inches  for 
the  third  and  fourth  methods,  (fig.  12  and  13,) 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  flat  stones  used 
in  forming  the  duct  a. 

The  Size  of  Stones  used  for  Filling. — The 
smaller  these  can  be  made,  the  better  will  be 
the  drain.  Larger  stones  have  larger  and  fewer 
cavities  between  them,  which  are  more  liable  to 
be  used  as  burrows  for  animals,  and  to  be  filled 
up  by  falling  or  washing,  in  of  earth.  Experi¬ 
ence  has  shown,  we  believe,  that  coarse  gravel, 
and  stones  not  more  than  one  to  three  inches 
in  diameter,  are  much  better  than  those  larger. 

We  have  spoken  of  covering  over  the  surface 
with  turf,  straw,  &c.  A  much  better  plan  would 
be  to  pass  the  stony  materials  over  a  fine  sieve, 
and  separate  the  fragments  not  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  use  these  as  a  final  cover¬ 
ing  to  the  stones,  before  putting  on  the  earth. 
V egetable  materials  soon  decay,  and  often  wash 


down  and  fill  up  the  cavities.  In  all  cases  we 
think  it  better  to  put  the  coarser  materials  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  finer  at  the  top. 

Expense  of  Stone  Drains. — We  have  accurate 
tables  of  expenses  of  such  drains  in  England 
and  Scotland,  but,  owing  to  the  difference  in  price 
of  labor,  &c.,  these  furnish  no  guide  for  this 
country.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  digging,  the  depth  of  the  drains, 
the  facility  of  getting  materials,  &c.,  will  vary 
much  in  each  locality.  The  expense  will,  in 
general,  be  found  less  than  could  be  expected. 
We  have  seen,  in  this  country,  men  digging 
drains,  to  be  filled  with  stonefe,  for  12i  to  18 
cents  per  rod,  where  the  drains  were  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  deep.  In  some  places, 
the  filling  has  been  reckoned  at  nothing,  since 
the  drains  formed  convenient  receptacles  for 
depositing  stones  that  were  otherwise  in  the 
way.  We  think  that  where  the  stones  cannot 
be  procured  and  put  in  for  20  to  30  cents  per 
rod,  these  will  not  be  found  as  profitable  as  tile, 
especially  for  small  drains. 


THE  BLACK  WART  vs.  THE  CURCULIO. 

Last  April,  we  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
place  abounding  with  fruit  trees,  which  had  been 
neglected  for  years.  Among  the  plum  trees, 
several  of  the  rear  rows  were  so  completely 
covered  with  the  black  wart,  that  we  considered 
them  past  help,  and  intended  to  cut  them  down 
immediately.  We  were  so  much  engaged,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  escaped  our  recollection;  and 
soon  after  blooming,  finding  them  well  set  in 
fruit,  we  concluded  not  to  molest  them  till  fall. 
These  trees  ripened  pretty  good  crops  of  green 
gages  and  other  varieties  of  the  plum,  while  all 
the  fruit  on  the  healthytrees,  without  exception, 
was  so  badly  stung  by  the  curculio,  that  we 
did  not  get  a  single  ripe  plum  from  them. 

We  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  from  the 
above,  that  we  are  in  favor  of  preserving  trees 
diseased  with  the  black  wart;  quite  the  con¬ 
trary  ;  but  the  fact  of  their  not  being  attacked 
by  the  curculio  is  curious,  at  least  to  us,  and  we 
have  thought  it  worth  recording. 

The  black  wart  is  very  unsightly,  and  for  that 
alone  we  would  cut  down  any  tree  badly  affected 
with  it.  But  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  catching, 
it  is  a  loathsome  disease,  and  should  never  be 
tolerated.  The  moment  it  appears,  in  ever  so 
minute  a  form,  the  branch  showing  it  should  be 
cut  off  and  burnt.  We  intend  to  cut  down  all 
these  diseased  trees  this  fall,  and  burn  them. 


SAVE  YOUR  COAL  ASHES. 

Many  farmers  are  so  situated  that  they  burn 
hard  coal  during  part  or  the  whole  of  the  year; 
and  so  far  as  our  observation  extends,  they  are 
accustomed  to  get  rid  of  the  ashes  and  cinders 
in  the  easiest  manner  possible,  by  throwing  them 
into  the  street,  or  into  some  out-of-the-way  place. 
This  we  think  a  wasteful  policy.  These  cinders 
always  contain  more  or  less  wood  ashes,  from 
the  charcoal  used  in  kindling,  and  hard  coal 
itself  yields  more  or  less  of  valuable  fertilizing 
materials.  We  have  used  these  ashes  and  cin¬ 
ders  on  a  garden,  made  by  filling  up  a  deep  hol¬ 
low  with  pure  quicksand  from  the  bottom  of  a 
cellar ;  and  by  adding  leaves  and  weeds  from  the 
road-side,  the  soil  was  brought  to  the  highest 
state  of  fertility.  The  cinders  are  valuable  on  a 
clay  soil,  since  they  materially  assist  to  diminish 


its  compactness.  Let  all  materials  removed  from 
the  stove,  grate,  or  fire-place  be  carefully  saved 
ahd  mixed  with  the  soil.  While  we  have  the 
smallest  plot  of  soil  to  cultivate,  we  should  be 
loth  to  part  with  these  materials  for  half  a  dollar 
a  cart-load. 


SALT  WATER  NOT  DESTRUCTIVE  TO  RHUBARB 
OR  PIE  PLANT. 

Mr.  Bergen,  of  Port  Washington,  informed 
us  recently,  that  last  spring  he  accidentally  lost 
overboard  in  the  Neversink  river,  a  barrel  of 
rhubarb  roots.  Several  months  subsequently, 
he  found  some  of  these  growing  vigorously  on 
the  edge  of  the  salt  tide,  from  which  he  fairly 
enough  concludes,  that  the  application  of  salt 
may  be  highly  useful  for  this  plant. 

- » •  * - 

Shortening  in  Lima  Beans  and  Squashes. — 
The  Family  Visitor  states  that  clipping  the 
shoots  of  Lima  beans,  when  about  six  feet  high, 
produces  an  abundant  crop,  the  beans  ripening 
in  August.  Squashes,  the  vines  of  which  were 
nipped  after  two  or  three  squashes  had  formed, 
were  larger,  and  ripened  better.  By  cutting 
out  the  early-bearing  branches,  a  succession  of 
squashes  was  obtained  through  the  summer. 
Tomatoes  which  grew  on  an  excessively  rich 
piece  of  ground  were  not  benefited  by  short¬ 
ening,  new  and  more  vigorous  shoots  succes¬ 
sively  pushing  out  in  place  of  those  which  were 
clipped. 

Love-sick  Potatoes. — Dr.  Malfatti,  of  Austria, 
thinks  he  has  found  out,  at  last,  the  malady 
which  has  caused  this  esculent  to  be  so  diseased 
and  unprolific.  It  is  nothing  but  love-sichiess — 
pining  after  that  beautiful  intercourse  which  is 
the  source  of  joy  and  life  to  potatoes  as  well  as 
men.  Listen :  The  Doctor  has  presented  this 
fanciful  theory,  and  the  remedy,  to  the  savans 
at  Vienna.  It  appears  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society,  that  this  gentle¬ 
man  has  planted  pieces  of  potato  in  juxtaposi1 
tion  with  roots  of  other  monolied  plants,  such 
as  the  Helianthus  tuberosus,  Cyclamen,  and  also 
Carduum  Esculentum,  which  is  not  even  tube¬ 
rous.  He  asserts  that  the  potatoes  grew  vig¬ 
orously,  appearing  to  derive  health  from  the 
adjoining  plant,  and  absorbing  their  very  flavor, 
while  the  tubers  produced  were  entirely  healthy, 
though  the  stock  planted  was  defective ;  in  one 
instance,  he  states  that  the  potato  was  restored 
at  the  expense  of  the  nurse  plant,  which  became 
diseased. 

Potato  Onions. — The  large  potato  onion  is 
beginning  to  attract  notice  among  farmers  as 
well  as  market  gardeners.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  potato  or  hill  onions  :  one  small ;  an  old 
variety  known  by  various  names,  as  the  Bunch 
Onion,  Hill,  Cluster,  and  Multipliers;  and  a  later 
kind  known  as  the  Egg  Onion,  from  its  resem¬ 
blance  in  form  to  an  egg — all  of  which  are  pro¬ 
pagated  only  from  bulbs  or  setts.  The  two  latter 
sorts  are  worthless  compared  with  the  large 
“English  Potato  Onion,”  when  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained;  but  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  the 
seed  has  prevented  its  extensive  cultivation. 
Being  very  early,  and  for  this  reason  command¬ 
ing  as  good  or  a  better  price  in  June  and  July 
as  they  would  the  following  spring  for  seed,  the 
stock  is  kept  down  to  the  wants  of  the  market 
gardeners ;  hence  but  few  find  their  way  into 
the  market  for  seed,  and  the  demand,  as  far  as 
I  have  known,  has  never  been  supplied.  They 
are  very  easily  cultivated,  and  a  sure  crop ;  in¬ 
crease  about  four  or  five-fold,  that  is,  five  or  six 
bushels  for  one ;  and  the  expense  of  cultivation 
is  a  mere  trifle,  as  the  ground  may  be  occupied 
with  various  summer  crops,  with  little  or  no 
detriment  to  the  onions  or  the  other  crops. 

My  method  of  cultivation,  which  has  been 
perfectly  satisfactory  for  three  years,  is  to  plant 
them  in  the  fall,  or  as  early  in  spring  as  practi¬ 
cable,  in  rows  about  two  and  a  half  feet  apart, 
and  set  them  from  four  to  eight  inches  apart. — 
Rural  New-  Torlcer. 
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PROTECTION  TO  BIRDS. 

We  noticed,  a  few  days  since,  a  huge  collection 
of  sticks,  dry  leaves,  and  grass  on  the  top  of  a 
high  tree  by  the  road-side,  near  Port  W ashington', 
N.  J.  There  were  several  large  fish-hawks  sailing 
around  it,  which  led  to  the  inquiry  if  this  was 
then-  nest.  “  Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “  they  aVe 
numerous  here  and  in  the  most  frequented 
places,  as  they  are  protected  by  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law.”  The  fish-hawks  keep  the  hen-hawks 
at  a  distance,  it  is  said,  and  hence  this  appa¬ 
rently  humane  law.  We  wish  all  other  legislative 
bodies  were  as  considerate  as  that  one  of  New- 
Jersey  that  enacted  the  fish-hawk  law. 

- *-*-• - 

HOW  MUCH  SUGAR  DO  WE  EAT? 

Last  year  there  was  consumed  in  this  country 
about  705,000,000  pounds  of  cane  sugar,  and 
27,000,000  pounds  of  maple  sugar.  This  gives 
more  than  twenty-four  pounds  of  cane  sugar, 
and  one  pound  of  maple  sugar  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child.  This  does  not  include  mo¬ 
lasses  or  honey.  If  this  sugar  was  put  into 
barrels  holding  two  hundred  pounds,  and  each 
barrel  occupied  a  space  of  three  feet  square 
only,  it  would  require  336  acres  of  land  for  it  to 
stand  upon.  The  barrels,  if  placed  in  a  row, 
would  reach  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  If 
this  sugar  was  put  up  in  paper  packages  of  five 
pounds  each,  it  would  require  146,400,000 
sheets  of  wrapping-paper ;  and  if  only  a  yard 
of  string  was  used  to  each  package,  there  would 
be  required  439,200,000  feet,  or  83,000  miles 
of  string — three  times  enough  to  go  round  the 
earth.  If  every  retail  clerk  sold  one  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar  each  day,  it  would  require 
nearly  25,000  clerks  to  sell  it  all  in  the  year.  If 
the  dealers,  wholesale  and  retail  together,  made 
a  profit  of  only  two  cents  a  pound  on  this  sugar, 
these  profits  alone  would  amount  to  nearly 
$15,000,000.  Can  some  of  our  young  school 
friends  tell  us  how  much  tea  this  would  sweeten  ? 


Seventy  Swarms  of  Bees  at  War.-— Ezra 
Nibble,  a  well-known  citizen  of  this  town,  and 
for  many  years  engaged  extensively  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  bees,  communicates  to  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  particulars  of  a  battle  among  his 
bees  : 

He  has  seventy  swarms  of  bees,  about  equal¬ 
ly  divided  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  his 
house.  On  Sunday,  August  14,  about  3  o’clock, 
the  weather  being  warm,  and  the  windows 
open,  his  house  was  suddenly  filled  with  bees, 
which  forced  the  family  to  flee  at  once  to  the 
neighbors.  Mr.  D.,  after  getting  well  protected 
against  his  assailants,  proceeded  to  take  a  sur¬ 
vey,  and,  if  possible,  learn  the  cause  which  had 
disturbed  them.  The  seventy  swarms  appeared 
to  be  out,  and  those  on  one  side  of  the  house 
were  arrayed  in  battle  against  those  on  the  other 
side ;  and  such  a  battle  was  perhaps  never  be¬ 
fore  witnessed.  They  filled  the  air,  covering  a 
space  of  more  than  one  acre  of  ground,  and 
fought  desperately  for  some  three  hours — not  for 
“  spoils,”  but  for  conquest ;  and  while  at  war, 
no  living  thing  could  exist  in  the  vicinity.  They 
stung  a  large  flock  of  Shanghai  chickens,  nearly 
all  of  which  died,  and  persons  passing  along  the 
road-side  were  obliged  to  make  haste  to  avoid 
their  sting.  A  little  after  6  o’clock,  quiet  was 
restored,  and  the  living  bees  returned  to  their 
hives,  leaving  the  slain  almost  literally  covering 
the  ground,  since  which  but  few  have  appeared 
around  the  hives,  and  those  apparently  stationed 
as  sentinels  to  watch  the  enemy.  But  two 
young  swarms  were  entirely  destroyed,  and 
aside  from  the  terrible  slaughter  of  bees,  no 
other  injury  was  done.  Neither  party  was’ vic¬ 
torious,  and  they  only  ceased  on  the  approach 


of  night,  and  from  utter  prostration.  The  occa¬ 
sion  of  this  strange  warring  among  the  bees  is 
not  easily  accounted  for ;  and  those  most  con¬ 
versant  with  their  management  never  before 
witnessed  or  heard  of  such  a  spectacle  as  here 
narrated. — Conneaut  {Ohio)  Reporter. 


VALUABLE  IMPORTATION  OF  SHEEP  AND 
STOCK. 

The  ship  Germania,  Captain  Wood,  which 
arrived  at  this  port  on  the  5th  inst.,  from  Havre, 
had  on  board  a  very  valuable  lot  of  Merino 
rams,  selected  in  France  by  J.  A.  Taintor,  Esq., 
of  Hartford,  Conn.  They  all  arrived  in  capital 
condition. 

Mr.  Taintor  purchased  for  J.  D.  Patterson,  of 
Chautauque  Co.,  N.  Y.,  one  Merino  ram  from  the 
celebrated  flock  of  M.  Cugnot  ;  one  ram,  No.  2, 
for  $600 ;  also  two  rams  from  the  flock  of  M. 
Gilbert,  for  four  hundred  dollars  each. 

He  also  bought  for  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Vermont, 
fifteen  superb  breeding  rams,  for  which  very  high 
prices  were  paid. 

In  the  same  ship  came  five  very  beautiful 
Alderney  heifers,  from  the  best  blood  on  the 
island.  The  cow  from  which  one  of  these  heif¬ 
ers  was  raised,  made,  while  on  grass,  over  six¬ 
teen  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  for  seven  succes¬ 
sive  weeks. 

Near  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been 
expended  this  summer  in  importing  the  very 
best  animals  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Among 
other  animals,  we  learn  there  is  soon  to  arrive 
a  cargo  of  valuable  Spanish  jacks. 


I  send  you  a  cut  of  my  Suffolk  boar,  Prince, 
imported  with  a  lot  of  seven  others  from  the 
yard  of  his  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Albert,  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Jackson,  of  New-York  city.  Short¬ 
ly  after  their  importation,  the  whole  lot  were  sold 
to  Col.  Sherwood,  of  Auburn,  who  resold  Prince 
to  the  subscriber.  Prince  is  white,  nearly  des¬ 
titute  of  hair,  and  weighs  in  his  present  condi¬ 
tion  about  400  lbs.  He  is  easily  kept  in  very 
high  order,  and  is  the  most  vigorous  male  I  ever 
saw.  John  R.  Page. 

Sennett ,  Cayuga  Co., 'If.  Y. 
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AGRICULTURAL  TOUR  IN  GERMANY, 

BY  COUNT  DE  GOURCY. 

Number  IV. 

On  my  return  to  Baden,  I  visited  M.  Schutz- 
enbacii’s,  but  found  only  his  son-in-law,  M.  de 
la  Chaise,  at  home.  He  is  a  French  physician, 
and  owns  a  beautiful  place  near  the  city.  He 
showed  me  vines  planted  by  him  four  years  ago, 
in  ground  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  was 
trenched  nearly  three  feet  deep. 

The  varieties  planted  are  the  Burgundy  and 
Chasselas  of  Fontainbleau.  The  first  men¬ 
tioned  yields  a  red,  and  the  second  a  white 
wine,  both  of  which  are  very  much  esteemed. 
He  expects  to  obtain  from'  this  vineyard,  after  a 
few  years’  cultivation,  upwards  of  850  gallons 
per  acre ;  though  such  a  result  is  not  to  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  without  giving  a  large  supply  of  manure. 
It  already  promises  a  fair  crop  for  the  season. 

M.  de  la  Chaise  has  already  fifteen  milch 
cows ;  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  keep  twenty-five ; 
and  he  will  purchase,  in  addition  to  what  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  these,  one  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
manure  per  annum.  In  a  rainy  season,  manure 
sells  here  at  a  very  low  price  ;  but  though  the 
distance  of  transportation  to  the  vineyard  is  not 
great,  not  being  much  more  than  half  a  mile,  the 
road  is  extremely  difficult. 

The  buildings  of  this  farm  are  very  well  con¬ 
structed.  The  farm  itself  consists  of  five  acres 
of  vineyard  and  thirty-five  of  meadow,  which 
is  planted  with  plum  trees  at  about  fifteen  feet 
apart  each  way.  They  comprise  a  great  many 
different  varieties,  selected  so  as  to  avoid  the 
fruit  ripening  all  at  the  same  time.  The  finest 
fruit  is  intended  for  drying ;  the  balance  for 
distillation. 

M.  Schutzenbach’s  farm  is  a  little  more  than 
a  mile  from  this  one.  He  is  about  to  convert 
his  forty  acres  into  irrigated  meadows,  planted 
with  plum  trees.  He  will  not  plant  a  vineyard, 
as  the  location  of  his  grounds  is  not  suited  for 
vines.  The  earliest  fruit  ripens  here  towards 
the  end  of  July.  Quetches ,  which  are  the  latest 
sort,  are  not  ripe  till  October ;  and  the  plum 
harvest  on  this  account  lasts  from  the  middle  of 
July  till  the  middle  of  October.  Having  visited 
this  second  farm,  I  there  met  M.  Schutzenbach, 
who  was  kind  enough  to  explain  to  me  how  he 
managed  so  as  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  whole  of  the  soil  is  dug  to  the  depth  of 
about  two  feet.  There  are  many  large  stones  to 
be  undermined  and  removed;  the  expense  of 
which  amounts  on  an  average  to  $40  per  acre. 
The  meadows  already  established  here  are  very 
fine ;  4000  plum  trees  have  been  planted. 
Each  hole  for  the  reception  of  the  tree  was 
made  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  was 
filled  with  good  soil,  mixed  with  three  barrow¬ 
loads  of  manure.  In  this  they  grow  vigorously, 
as  the  abundant  foliage  indicates. 

M.  Schutzenbach  has  undertaken  an  aspara¬ 
gus  plantation,  of  two  and  a  half  acres  in  extent. 
The  first  beds,  planted  without  lime  or  manure, 
have  perished ;  those  which  were  planted  two 
years  ago  are  doing  well.  Neither  lime  nor 
manure  has  been  spared.  The  ground  was  well 
dug  and  drained  between  each  bed. 

A  portion  of  peat  soil  which  he  found  in  a  low 
part  of  the  farm  proved  useful  to  form  compost- 
heaps,  made  up  of  peat,  lime,  and  manure, 
watered  with  liquid.  To  the  old  farm  buildings, 
which  have  been  rebuilt,  he  has  added  a  very 
comfortable  cottage  for  the  farmer,  with  a  sepa¬ 
rate  building,  containing  a  little  sugar-house 
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and  distillery ;  besides  a  kiln  to  dry  the 
plums. 

This  kiln,  which  is  very  high,  is  furnished 
with  a  series  of  drawers  three  feet  long,  by  two 
broad,  and  two  inches  deep  ;  the  bottom  of  these 
drawers  is  a  trellis,  formed  of  laths,  cut  in  a  tri¬ 
angular  shape,  and  not  so  far  apart  as  to  permit 
the  plums  to  fall  through.  Six  drawers  are 
placed  side  by  side,  and  six,  one  on  top  of  the 
other ;  the  total  number  is  thirty-six.  The  heat 
of  the  kiln  is  regulated  so  as  not  to  exceed  60° 
Fahr.,  which  dries  plums  without  scorching 
them,  and  by  this  means  they  retain  their  natu¬ 
ral  flavor.  The  drawers  are  changed  four  times 
in  twenty-four  hours ;  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
the  plums  which  when  fresh  filled  four  drawers, 
do  not  fill  one  entirely.  When  a  drawer  is  emp¬ 
tied,  it  is  filled  with  fresh  fruit.  These  are 
intended  for  exportation  to  England. 

The  stables  of  M.  Schutzenbach  are  arranged 
in  the  Swiss  style;  the  animals  lie  on  boards, 
with  slats  nailed  across  to  prevent  them  from 
sliding.  On  a  farm  where  there  are  no  grain 
crops  raised,  the  ground  being  all  occupied  by 
soiling  and  beet  crops,  nothing  is  produced  spe¬ 
cially  intended  for  litter. 

There  are  very  large  liquid  manure  tanks 
provided.  The  manure  is  disposed  in  a  walled 
enclosure,  and  covered  by  a  shed. 

There  are  eighteen  cows  kept,  which  number  is 
to  be  increased  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit. 

The  swine-sheds  have  a  continuous  roof.  M. 
Schutzenbacii  informed  me  that  the  expense  of 
arranging  his  old  buildings,  and  the  construction 
of  the  new,  did  not  exceed  8000  francs,  ($1600). 

In  the  course  of  my  entire  tour  up  to  the 
present  time,  I  have  generally  found  bad  or  in¬ 
different  hemp,  and  very  little  fair  oats;  but 
these  two  crops  are  very  fine  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baden.  I  have  observed  many  small  fields  of 
Jerusalem  artichokes  and  horse-radish. 

From  Baden  to  Fribourg,  a  distance  of  about 
fifty  miles,  there  are  twenty-two  railroad  stations. 
This  distance  is  traversed  in  four  hours ;  such 
a  slow  rate,  which  I  have  not  experienced  on 
any  other  railroad,  is  owing,  I  am  informed,  to 
the  heating  of  the  locomotive  with  bad  wood. 
The  country  appeared  to  me  equally  beautiful 
and  Well  cultivated,  especially  if  the  point  of 
view  is  not  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  for  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  these,  the  ground,  having  no  elevation, 
suffers  from  an  excess  of  moisture.  The  very 
extensive  meadows  appear  neither  good  nor  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  the  crops  on  cultivated  ground  are 
not  superior.  It  may  be  seen  that  draining 
would  be  necessary  for  their  improvement. 

The  potato  disease  had  finished  its  ravages 
upon  a  large  tract  at  a  short  distance  from 
Baden.  In  more  remote  localities  it  had  disap¬ 
peared  temporarily,  and  again  attacked  the 
crops  in  the  suburbs  of  Fribourg. 

In  one  of  the  hotels  in  this  city,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  M.  Saint  Sauveur,  an  old 
cavalry  officer,  of  a  French  family,  but  the  owner 
of  land  in  the  Baden  country.  He  made  me 
promise  to  visit  his  farm,  175  acres  in  extent ; 
but  the  conveyance  which  was  to  have  taken 
me  to  his  house  having  been  gone  some  hours 
before,  I  visited,  instead,  the  splendid  irrigated 
lands  around  Fribourg.  My  first  business  was 
to  find  the  superintendent  to  whom  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  operations  is  intrusted  by  the  com¬ 
pany  owning  a  water-course,  0.120  cubic  metre 
in  volume.  This  water,  which  runs  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  is  charged  with  a  considerable 


amount  of  fertilizing  principles,  and  is  for  this 
reason  valuable  in  the  irrigation  of  the  meadows, 
the  actual  extent  of  which  is  about  550  acres. 
The  manager  told  me  in  walking  over  the  ground, 
the  irrigation  of  which  he  attends  to,  that  when 
an  owner  of  land  bordering  on  these  meadows 
wishes  it  irrigated,  he  applies  to  the  company 
owning  the  water-course.  This  company  re¬ 
ceives  an  allowance  of  120  francs  per  acre;  in 
some  cases  the  irrigator  undertakes  the  neces¬ 
sary  operations,  which  cost  the  owner  about  315 
francs  per  juchart — a  local  measure  almost 
equal  to  our  acre ;  he  pays  also  yearly  to  the 
in-igator  five  francs  and  a  few  cents  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  water,  and  for  the  work  of  open¬ 
ing  the  water-runs.  Before  being  changed  into 
meadow,  the  land  was  rented  at  from  twenty  to 
twenty-two  francs  per  acre.  Its  freehold  value 
was  about  800  francs.  This  value,  after  its 
change,  increased  to  2400  francs.  The  juchart, 
which  previously  reached  twenty-two  francs  as 
its  highest  letting  price,  could  then  be  rented 
for  eighty  francs.  Three  years  are  necessary 
to  bring  a  new  meadow  into  full  vigor.  When 
that  has  been  accomplished,  its  first  cutting  of 
hay  is  worth  forty-eight  to  fifty  francs  the 
juchart,  and  the  second  thirty-two  to  thirty- four. 
After  the  second  cutting,  the  fields  are  left  open 
to  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  suburbs. 

During  the  winter  season,  each  meadow  is 
watered  for  twelve  hours  every  twelve  days ;  in 
summer,  only  six  hours  in  twenty-four  days, 
till  a  little  before  the  time  of  cutting ;  but  care 
is  taken  to  introduce  only  a  thin  coating  of 
water,  just  enough  to  cover  the  ground ;  a 
thicker  covering  would  rot  the  grass.  A  heavy 
penalty  is  inflicted  on  any  one  who  uses  the 
water  beyond  his  right.  The  ground  being  flat, 
it  is  divided  as  much  as  possible  into  compart¬ 
ments  containing  about  an  acre  each,  in  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram,  and  each  division  has  a  ditch 
to  convey  the  water  during  the  time  it  is  used 
for  irrigation. 

Fribourg  and  its  suburbs  have  many  manufac¬ 
tories  of  native  coffee.  In  these  the  beet  is 
more  used  than  chicory.  In  my  route  from 
Wisbaden  to  Fribourg,  I  have  seen  many  fields 
of  maize,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  grown 
for  the  grain.  They  sow  it  in  rows,  three  feet 
apart;  and  when  the  plants  have  attained  a 
height  of  from  two  to  three  feet,  they  are  thinned, 
leaving  a  tuft  of  three  plants  at  every  three  feet ; 
the  remainder  being  consumed  by  the  cattle. 
They  point  over  the  space  thus  cleared,  and  be¬ 
tween  each  tuft  of  maize  plant  dwarf  beans, 
beets,  or  water-melons.  Hemp  is  also  sown, 
which,  being  grown  in  separate  patches,  yields 
superior  seed.  I  have  seen  fields  of  maize  which 
in  the  latter  part  of  July  was  not  more  than  two 
feet  high.  This  was  sown  as  a  second  crop,  after 
a  soiling  crop  had  been  cut  for  the  cattle.  They 
assured  me  it  had  still  time  to  ripen  perfectly. 
There  are  some  fields  of  maize  sown  in  rows 
with  a  dibble,  and  afterwards  broadcast,  in¬ 
tended  also  for  feeding.  On  the  15th  of  July,  a 
field  for  this  purpose  had  not  reached  more  than 
four  inches  in  height.  This  was  sown  after  a 
crop  of  rye,  which  had  been  harvested  for  its 
ripe  grain.  Many  fields  of  beets,  and  some  of 
tobacco,  have  even  been  planted  as  a  stolen  crop, 
after  a  harvest  of  rye. 

The  property  of  M.  Saint  Satjveur,  which 
bears  some  very  fine  trees,  and  of  which  an  out¬ 
side  strip  is  meadow,  is  very  fertile.  These 
meadows  are  irrigated,  and,  in  addition,  manured 


every  five  years.  There  are  also  several  small 
vineyards  on  the  estate.  Thirty  to  forty  cattle 
are  fattened  every  year  upon  this  farm.  Ten 
cows  of  the  Swiss  breed,  of  a  large  growth,  are 
served  with  Swiss  bulls  only.  There  are  ten 
oxen,  and  as  many  heifers,  besides  four  working 
horses.  He  raises  also  many  pigs,  of  which 
thirty  are  fattened  every  year.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  and  keeping  of  his  yards  and  stables  are 
unexceptionable.  The  liquid  manure,  of  which 
much  use  is  made  in  this  country,  is  collected  in 
large  cisterns. 

Maize  for  soiling  is  cultivated  on  these  grounds 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  feed  the  cattle  till  the 
end  of  October.  This  kind  of  food  is  even  more 
acceptable  to  the  cattle  after  it  has  been  slightly 
affected  by  the  frost.  A  good  application  of 
manure  is  necessary  to  obtain  an  abundant  crop 
of  this  excellent  fodder,  preferable  to  all  others 
for  cattle.  It  brings  cows  to  their  milk,  makes 
large  and  profitable  calves,  and  is  famous  for 
fattening  oxen,  which  receive  nothing  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  maize  fodder  but  a  daily  allowance 
of  five  quarts  of  a  mixture  of  one  half  rape-cake, 
and  a  half  of  other  meal. 

M.  de  Saint  Sauveur  follows  a  six  years’  ro¬ 
tation,  as  follows :  First  year :  rye,  beets,  car¬ 
rots,  or  potatoes,  strongly  manured ;  second, 
barley  or  March  wheat ;  third,  clover ;  fourth, 
wheat ;  fifth,  maize,  vetches,  and  poppies,  ma¬ 
nured  ;  sixth,  rye,  to  which  a  crop  of  flesh-colored 
clover  succeeds,  or  a  second  crop  of  turnips.  In 
addition  to  the  strong  manuring  given  to  the 
ground  when  it  bears  maize,  a  little  more 
should  be  added  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding 
crop. 

A  species  of  globe  mangold  wurtzel,  of  a  pale 
yellow  color,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen  on  any 
other  farm,  is  cultivated  in  this  rotation.  This 
is  a  beautiful  variety,  even  for  the  use  of  the 
peasants  of  the  vicinity.  I  brought  home  some 
of  the  seeds. 

M.  Saint  Sauveur  supports  on  his  farm  six¬ 
teen  persons.  He  gives  them,  except  on  fast- 
days,  meat  twice  a  day  ;  one  half  salt  pork,  and 
a  half  fresh  beef.  When  he  engages  a  servant, 
it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  by  paying  him  a 
month’s  wages  in  addition  to  what  is  due  him, 
he  can  dismiss  him  at  his  pleasure. 

His  head-valet,  formerly  a  sub-cavalry  officer, 
and  since  a  long  time  in  his  service,  receives 
400  francs  ($80)  per  annum,  including  the  wages 
of  his  wife,  who  manages  the  farm  household, 
where  they  live  with  their  numerous  child¬ 
ren.  The  day-laborers  receive  about  twenty- 
five  cents  per  day,  and  in  addition  bread  and 
wine  at  breakfast  and  dinner-hour.  The  allow¬ 
ance  of  wine  is  about  one  and  a  half  pints.  The 
daily  wages  of  women  is  twelve  to  fifteen  cents, 
without  board.  They  reap  at  the  rate  of  forty 
cents  per  juchart  of  forty-four  ares ,  or  about 
one  acre. 

M.  Saint  Sauveur  complains  much  of  the 
want  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  Four  days  before  my  visit,  this  can¬ 
ton  had  witnessed  such  a  storm,  that  a  small 
river  carried  away  a  double-arched  bridge  on 
the  railroad  from  Fribourg  to  Basle.  Many  fields 
are  still  under  water.  I  have  found  nothing 
particular  to  note  in  the  country  that  I  have 
passed  over  on  my  route  to  Basle. —  Translated 
for  the  Agriculturist  from,  the  Journal  d' Agri¬ 
culture  Pratique. 


A  work-shop  where  tools  can  be  kept  is  an 
indispensable  appendage  to  a  good  farm. 
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BED-ROOT  OR  PIGEON- WEED. 

The  last  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  contains  a  valuable  and  interesting  arti¬ 
cle,  by  Prof.  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  upon  the 
geological  relations  of  the  soils  of  the  Eastern 
United  States.  While  speaking  of  wheat  soils, 
he  is  led  into  some  remarks  upon  red-root,  which 
we  find  quite  interesting,  and  transfer  to  our 
columns. 

In  speaking  of  the  soils  which  rest  upon  the 
Marcellus  shales  represented  in  the  above  sec¬ 
tion,  I  have  alluded  to  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  keeping  them  clean,  and  to  their  being  espe¬ 
cially  infested  with  the  corn  gromwell,  (Litho- 
spermum  arvense,)  known  in  North  America  by 
the  various  names  of  pigeon-weed,  red-root, 
steen-crout,  stony-seed,  and  wheat-thief.  In 
Yates  county,  in  Western  New-York,  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  line  of  section  N.  S.,  the  pigeon- 
weed  is  described  to  be  so  abundant  in  some 
places  as  almost  to  have  become  the  lord  of  the 
soil.  It  was  unknown  there — as  it  is  said  to 
have  been  in  all  this  lake  country,  and  on  the  river 
flats  of  the  St.  Lawrence — thirty  years  ago.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  an  importation  from 
Europe,  probably  in  samples  of  unclean  seed- 
corn  from  England,  France,  or  Germany.  Now, 
“  hundreds  of  bushels  of  the  seed  are  purchased 
at  the  Yates  county  oil-mill ;  and  if  it  were 
worth  8s.  instead  of  Is.  6 d.  a  bushel,  these  hun¬ 
dreds  would  be  thousands.”* 

My  readers  will  observe  in  the  concluding 
words  of  this  quotation  how  one  evil  leads  to 
another.  The  purchase  of  this  seed  at  the  oil- 
mills  must  be  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  adultera¬ 
tion.!  I  have  examined  samples  of  American 
linseed  cake,  in  which  seeds  were  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  I  could  not  name.  They  might,  I 
then  thought,  be  those  of  the  dodder — a  parasite 
which  in  this  country  infests  the  flax-plant  in 
some  localities — but  they  might  also  be  other 
cheap  seeds  purposely  mixed  with  the  linseed. 
To  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  the 
cheaper  varieties  of  American  cake,  this  point 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  attention ;  and  as  oil¬ 
cakes  are  chiefly  bought  by  farmers,  some  may 
regard  it  as  a  kind  of  poetical  justice  that  the 
idle  farmers  in  one  country  should  be  the  means 
of  punishing  the  less  discerning  of  their  own 
class  in  another. 

The  physiological  history  of  this  Lithosper- 
mum  teaches  us  both  how  necessary  a  certain 
amount  of  physiological  knowledge,  in  reference 
especially  to  the  plants  of  his  own  local  flora,  is 
to  the  practical  farmer ;  and  also  how  unexpect¬ 
edly  the  careless  farmer  may  be  punished  for  a 
neglect  of  what  maybe  called  the  very  first  rule 
of  strong-land  farming,  that  is,  of  keeping  his 
land  clean.  On  the  flat  clay  lands  of  Lower 
Canada,  opposite  to  Montreal,  formerly  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  wheat,  I  found  the  same  weed 
spoken  of  as  a  universal  pest,  though,  as  in  New- 
York  State,  it  was  said  to  have  been  wholly  un¬ 
known  thirty  years  before.  A  constant  repeti¬ 
tion  of  wheat  crops  for  a  long  series  of  years 
without  cleaning  had  led  to  this  result. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  character  and  habit 
of  this  weed  consist,  first,  in  the  hard  shell  with 
which  its  seed  or  nut  is  covered ;  second,  in  the 
time  at  which  it  comes  up  and  ripens  its  seed  ; 
third,  in  the  superficial  way  in  which  its  roots 
spread.  The  hardness  of  its  covering  is  such 
that  “  neither  the  gizzard  of  a  fowl  nor  the 
stomach  of  an  ox  can  destroy  it.”  Thus  it  will 
be  for  years  in  the  ground  without  perishing, 


*  Transactions  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  1846,  p.  436. 

+  In  the  transactions  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  1850,  p.  512,  1  find  it  stated  that  this  seed  yields 
two  or  three  quarts  of  oil  from  a  bushel  of  seed.  As  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  such  oil  weighs  about  7X  lbs.,  we  may  take  four 
pounds  as  the  average  yield  of  this  seed  per  bushel.  But 
linseed  of  52  lbs.  a  bushel  yields  17  lbs.  of  oil ;  and  the  best 
rape  of  56  lbs.  yields  16  lbs.  a  bushel.  Supposing  the  grom¬ 
well  seed  to  be  about  50  lbs.  weight  per  bushel,  4  lbs.  of  oil 
would  barely  pay  the  cost  of  expressing,  were  it  not  for  the 
value  of  the  cake.  English  crushers  reckon  that,  for  an 
additional  shilling  in  the  price  of  linseed  per  quarter,  about 
3  lbs.  more  of  oil  should  be  yielded,  so  that  in  their  reckon¬ 
ing,  Is.  6d.,  the  price  of  the  gromwell  seed,  would  require 
lbs.  of  oil  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  seed  alone.  The  value 
of  the  cake,  therefore,  as  I  have  said  in  the  text,  must  be 
what  the  Yates  county  crushers  mainly  look  to, 


ready  to  sprout  when  an  opportunity  of  germi¬ 
nating  occurs.  It  grows  very  little  in  spring, 
but  it  shoots  up  and  ripens  in  autumn,  and  its 
roots  spread  through  the  surface  soil  only,  and 
exhaust  the  food  by  which  the  young  wheat 
should  be  nourished.  A  knowledge  of  these 
facts  teaches  us,  first,  that  unless  care  be  taken 
to  exclude  the  seed  from  the  farm,  it  will  remain 
a  troublesome  weed  for  many  years,  even  to  the 
industrious,  careful,  and  intelligent  cultivator. 
It  is  said  to  be  so  prolific  as  to  increase  “  more 
than  two  hundred-fold  annually !”  In  the 
second  place,  that  spring  ploughing  will  do  little 
good  in  the  way  of  extirpating  it,  as  at  that  sea¬ 
son  it  has  scarcely  begun  to  grow.  United 
spring  and  autumn  ploughing  is  “  the  only  relia¬ 
ble  remedy.”  Thirdly,  that  raising  wheat  year 
after  year  allows  it  to  grow  and  ripen  with  the 
wheat,  and  to  seed  the  ground  more  thickly 
every  successive  crop.  It  is  said  that  when  it 
has  once  got  into  the  land,  two  or  three  succes¬ 
sive  crops  of  wheat  will  give  it  entire  possession 
of  the  soil.  It  is  not  therefore  the  immediately 
exhausting  effects  of  successive  corn  crops  which 
have  alone  almost  banished  the  wheat  culture 
from  large  tracts  of  land  in  North  America, 
especially  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence  ;  the  indi¬ 
rect  or  attendant  consequences  of  this  mode  of 
culture,  the  weeds  it  fosters,  &c.,  have  had  an 
important  influence  also. 

These  observations  are  not  without  their  value 
at  home.  For  although  with  us  a  continued 
succession  of  corn  crops  is  rarely  now  seen  upon 
any  land,  yet  foul  and  weedy  farms  are  unhap¬ 
pily  still  too  frequent.  And  the  more  one 
studies  the  history  and  habits  of  the  weeds 
which  almost  every  district  can  boast  of  as  pe¬ 
culiarly  attached  to  itself,  the  more  one  becomes 
satisfied  of  the  value  of  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  them  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of 
culture,  of  the  condition  of  those  who  practise 
it,  and  of  the  agricultural  productiveness  of  a 
country.  No  one  will  readily  accuse  me  of  a 
desire  to  undervalue  the  usefulness  of  chemistry 
to  agriculture,  and  yet  I  have  often  had  occasion 
to  regret  the  evil  influence  of  opinions  hastily 
expressed  by  ill-informed  persons,  as  if  this 
branch  of  knowledge  alone  were  able  to  bring 
this  most  important  and  difficult  of  arts  to 
speedy  perfection.  The  longer  a  cautious  and 
truth-seeking  man  lives,  the  wider  will  appear 
the  range  of  knowledge,  theoretical  and  practi¬ 
cal,  the  more  numerous  the  circumstances  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  before  he  can  ar¬ 
rive  at  an  accurate  solution  even  of  what  some 
look  upon  as  simple  and  superficial  questions. 

- « •-» - 

From  the  London  Gardener’s  Chronicle. 

HEALING  OF  WOUNDS  IN  TREES. 

When  a  tree  is  extensively  barked  or  other¬ 
wise  wounded,  can  the  injury  be  repaired?  This 
question  has  doubtless  been  asked  by  almost 
every  person  who  has  a  garden  or  an  orchard ; 
and  the  answer  is  invariably  in  the  negative, 
unless  he  trusts  to  the  slow  advance  of  new 
matter  over  the  face  of  the  wound  from  the 
edges  of  the  bark.  And  the  effect  of  this  repa¬ 
ration  is,  after  all,  merely  to  hide  the  wound, 
not  to  cure  it. 

Nevertheless,  Duhamel  showed,  above  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  that  if  such  wounds  are  covered  with 
glass  before  the  surface  has  time  to  dry,  and  are 
then  excluded  from  the  action  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  a  complete  cure  is  effected.  He  observed 
in  one  of  his  experiments  an  appearance  of 
gelatinous  matter  oozing  out  from  between  the 
longitudinal  fibres  of  the  alburnum ;  small 
granulations  afterwards  formed,  and  in  ten  days 
after  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  they 
had  acquired  a  greenish  tint.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  these  appearances  extended,  principally 
downwards,  and  the  wound  became  cicatrized 
without  the  lower  lip  of  bark  having  contributed 
to  the  result.  The  new  bark  thus  formed  was 
very  uneven,  having  been  formed  by  numerous 
independent  granulations ;  in  some  places  it  was 
even  deficient.  Upon  examining  some  of  the 
specimens  thus  obtained,  Duhamel  found  a  thin 
layer  of  wood  beneath  the  new  bark ;  and  he 
hence  concluded  that  wood  can  produce  bark, 


and  that  the  bark  thus  formed  can  afterwards 
produce  wood. 

The  statement  of  Duhamel  was  confirmed  in 
all  essential  particulars  by  Meyen  and  others, 
who,  like  that  author,  thought  they  observed 
the  new  matter  oozing  out  of  the  medullary 
processes,  or  points  between  the  longitudinal 
fibres. 

More  recent  experiments  by  M.  Trecul,  while 
they  confirm  the  fact  that  new  bark  and  wood 
can  be  formed  by  the  whole  surface  of  a  fresh 
wound,  if  protected  from  the  air,  also  appear  to 
prove  that  this  is  not  effected  exclusively  by  the 
development  of  new  tissue  from  the  ends  of  the 
medullary  rays ;  on  the  contrary,  this  observer 
found  that  in  some  cases  the  new  matter  pro¬ 
ceeded  directly  from  the  longitudinal  fibres. 
Without  dwelling  upon  the  important  anatomi¬ 
cal  details  in  his  observations,  and  which  belong 
to  pure  rather  than  to  applied  science,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  practical  results  of  his 
experiments. 

All  his  observations  were  made  upon  rings  of 
wood  deprived  of  bark,  and  varying  in  length 
from  eight  inches  to  twenty  inches.  To  form 
an  effectual  guard  against  the  action  of  air,  &c., 
the  following  method  was  employed :  several 
turns  of  wood  or  iron  wire  were  carried  round 
the  trunk  next  the  lips  of  the  decortication,  in 
order  to  keep  the  covering  completely  off  the 
surface  of  the  naked  wood ;  a  coat  of  putty 
( mastic  de  Vitrier)  was  laid  upon  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  which  was  then  covered  with  a  piece  of 
India-rubber  cloth  ;  care  was  taken  to  insure  a 
perfect  join  of  the  two  upright  edges  of  the 
latter ;  and  this  proved  to  be  so  successful,  that 
in  several  cases  the  liquid  which  oozed  out  of 
the  alburnum  eventually  filled  the  whole  space 
between  the  wound  and  the  envelop.  A  sheet 
of  card  paper  was  then  rolled  round  the  India- 
rubber  covering,  and  the  whole  was  guarded  by 
straw. 

In  every  case  new  bark  and  wood  were  formed 
on  the  surface  of  the  wound,  and  irrespective 
of  either  the  upper  or  lower  lip ;  excrescences 
of  various  forms  and  sizes  grew  up  from  the 
face  of  the  wood,  and  eventually  joined  into 
plates  of  new  matter.  M.  Trecul,  however, 
found  the  new  tissues,  formed  by  aid  of  the  con¬ 
trivance  above  described,  very  apt  to  become 
mouldy  and  rotten,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  arrangements. 

The  general  result  of  his  inquiry  being  such 
as  we  have  described,  the  question  arises  whe¬ 
ther  there  may  not  be  reproductive  power 
enough  in  wood  to  renew  itself  after  having 
been  wounded  by  amputation  as  well  as  decor¬ 
tication.  M.  Trecul  proved  that  the  new  bark 
and  wood  were  formed  by  the  living  tissues 
below  them.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  as  if 
wood  and  bark  could  be  renewed  wherever  pre¬ 
existing  tissue  retains  its  vitality.  Should  that 
be  so,  then  a  wound  through  a  limb,  laying  bare 
the  whole  interior,  ought  to  be  curable,  provided 
it  is  excluded  from  the  contact  of  dry  air,  and 
provided  the  vitality  of  the  part  is  sufficiently 
active.  It  is  true  that  the  power  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  all  the  experiments  on  record  was  ascer¬ 
tained  to  belong  to  the  surface  of  alburnum, 
called  by  the  French  the  seat  of  renovation, 
(couche  generatrice ;)  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  is  here  alone  that  a  sufficient  amount  of 
vitality  resides  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the 
bark  and  wood ;  but  we  have  not  experimental 
proof  that  it  is  so.  We  would  therefore  suggest 
that  the  curious  inquirer  may  find  something 
on  this  subject  upon  which  to  exercise  his  in¬ 
genuity  ;  and  that  is  worth  while  to  make  some 
trials,  for  which  the  present  season,  when  trees 
do  not  bleed,  may  be  proper.  To  those  disposed 
thus  to  operate,  we  should  recommend,  not  M. 
Trecul’s  apparatus,  which  is  troublesome,  and 
which  brings  on  decay  in  the  new  granulations, 
but  some  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  grafting  wax 
employed  on  the  Continent :  when  warm  it  can 
be  painted  over  the  wound,  which  may  then  be 
left  without  further  care.  Sixteen  parts  by 
weight  of  black  pitch,  three  of  yellow  resin, 
three  of  bees’-wax,  and  three  of  tallow,  form  a 
good  cheap  mixture,  rather  too  sticky  perhaps, 
but  easily  corrected,  if  that  is  so,  by  increasing 
the  quantity  of  resin.  Some  decortications 
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might  also  be  made  by  way  of  experiment,  and 
painted  with  the  same  mixture,  which  must  not, 
however,  be  hot  enough  to  kill  the  tissue  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  Other  ingredients, 
such  as  tallow  and  bees’-wax,  might  also  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Such  experiments  cost  little,  and  might 
be  tried  upon  worthless  trees  by  any  one  residing 
in  the  country.  Should  the  result  be  negative, 
it  will  not  be  the  less  useful,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
set  this  question  at  rest  for  the  future. 


NEW-YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  at  the  rooms,  No.  600  Broadway,  on 
Monday  evening,  September  5. 

Mr.  Groshon  presided. 

There  was  a  fair  display  of  flowers  and  fruits, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  members. 

Mr.  Wi.  Cranston,  Hoboken,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  cut  flowers,  in  which  we  observed 
a  fine  spike  of  Crape  myrtle,  a  branch  of 
Habrothamnus  cyaneus ,  Dicentra  spectabilis , 
Cuphea  speciosa,  Ganna  Indica ,  or  Indian  shot; 
and  a  number  of  very  fine  Camellia-flowered 
balsams,  beautifully  marked.  A  variety  of 
Phlox  Drummondii  attracted  notice.  This  flower 
is  of  a  bright  red  color  on  the  margin  of  the 
petals,  with  a  white  center  delicately  dotted.  It 
is  the  prettiest  variety  of  this  favorite  annual 
we  have  seen. 

Some  very  fine  melons,  egg-plants,  &c.,  were 
deposited  by  Mr.  Cranston.  A  first  premium 
was  awarded  for  the  melons. 

Mr.  James  Weir,  of  Yellow  Hook,  exhibited 
a  stand  of  thirty-six  dahlias,  including  many 
choice  varieties,  and  a  few  very  good  flowers  for 
this  early  season :  among  them  were  Box,  Sir  F. 
Bathurst,  Star,  Roi  des  Points,  &c. 

Matthew  Coleman,  gardener  to  Mr.  Cuji 
mings,  Williamsburg,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
cut  flowers,  and  some  Golden  Drop  plums,  for 
which  latter  a  premium  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Lenoir  exhibited  a  collection  of  very  fine 
named  phloxes,  and  some  China  asters. 

Mr.  Burgess  deposited  a  stand  of  seedling 
verbenas,  containing  about  thirty-six  different 
varieties,  many  of  which  were  at  least  second- 
rate  flowers ;  but  crowded  as  our  gardens  arc 
with  seedlings  of  this  familiar  flower,  a  very 
choice  one  is  requisite  to  attract  attention. 
Some  seedling  petunias  were  also  produced  by 
the  same  exhibitor.  One  of  them  was  a  very 
large  white  variety,  but  of  bad  form,  and,  in  our 
judgment,  no  improvement  on  many  others 
which  are  suffered  to  bloom  for  a  season,  and 
are  then  forgotten ;  it  is,  however,  to  be  expected 
that  the  owner  should  think  differently.  Two 
cucumbers  were  deposited  by  the  same  com¬ 
petitor,  for  which  a  premium  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Prentice  obtained  the  first  premium  for 
peaches  and  nectarines. 

Mr.  C.  More  exhibited  a  seedling  cling  peach, 
of  the  quality  of  which  we  could  not  judge  by 
its  appearance.  There  were  no  premiums 
awarded  for  flowers. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read, 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  P.  B.  Mead,  read  several  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Standing  Committees  on  fruits  and 
flowers,  which  he  stated  should  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  some  time  ago,  and  urged  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  the  propriety  of  furnishing 
their  report  each  evening  before  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  Society,  so  that  the  exhibitors 
would  be  informed  of  the  result  before  leaving. 
He  also  suggested  the  propriety  of  making  ar- 

angements  for  having  debates  or  essays  on 


subjects  relating  to  horticulture,  which  would 
kiduce  members  to  bring  their  families  to  the 
meetings,  and  form  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
Society.  He  presented  the  following  resolution 
on  the  subject: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject  of  meetings  for  debates 
or  lectures,  on  topics  relating  to  horticulture, 
and  report  to  this  Society  the  best  method  of 
accomplishing  this  object. 

The  resolution  was  passed,  and  a  committee 
of  three  appointed  by  the  Chair,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Mead,  Hunt,  and  Parsons. 

T  wo  volumes  of  the  Patent  Office  Reports  for 
1851  and  1852  were  presented  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Parsons,  from  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  passed  to  the  Commissioner 
for  the  favor  conferred. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Mead  announced,  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  that  Niblo’s  Gar¬ 
den  had  been  engaged  for  the  September  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  that  there  were  flattering  prospects  of 
a  successful  one.  The  Society,  on  motion,  ad¬ 
journed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  better  arrange¬ 
ment  was  not  made  with  regard  to  the  days 
of  holding  the  several  exhibitions,  as  three 
of  the  most  important  occur  on  the  same  days, 
namely  :  The  New-York  Horticultural  Society, 
September  20,  21,  and  22 ;  New-York  State 
Agricultural,  the  same  days ;  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural,  at  Philadelphia,  21st,  22d,  23d 
September  ;  and  Massachusetts  Horticultural, 
at  Boston,  same  days. 

WHEAT  IN  TOMPKINS  COUNTY. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Todd  writes  us  from  Lake  Ridge. 
Tompkins  county,  in  reference  to  the  late  wheat 
crop,  &c.,  in  that  section.  The  weather  durin 
harvest  was  very  fine.  Little  wheat  was  injured 
by  winter  hill.  The  yield  of  straw  was  un¬ 
usually  large,  often  growing  five  to  six  feet  high, 
but  the  insect  injured  the  grain  to  a  very  great 
extent,  many  fields  scarcely  yielding  enough  to 
pay  for  harvesting.  Fields  promising  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  scarcely  produced  eight 
when  threshed.  The  Mediterranean  wheat  in 
some  instances  escaped  the  insect,  but  this 
variety  has  also  suffered  extensively.  Thresh¬ 
ing  in  this  section  is  generally  done  with  eight 
and  ten-horse  self-cleaners. 

Farmers  are  discouraged  by  the  past,  and  will 
sow  a  very  light  crop  this  fall.  They  are  in 
some  instances  trying  the  experiment  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  insect  by  threshing  the  wheat  in  the 
field,  and  spreading  the  straw  over  the  field  and 
burning  it.  A  neighbor  of  Mr.  Todd  lost  some 
two  or  three  hundred  bushels  of  grain,  by  losing 
control  of  the  fire  during  the  burning  operation. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  letters  on  agricul 
ture  from  our  friends  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  We  prefer  letters  which  condense 
into  as  small  space  as  possible  hints  on  practical 
improvement  in  farm  operations,  and  the  results 
of  any  new  experiments.  We  like  to  have 
farmers  tell  their  neighbors,  through  our  co 
lumns,  what  successful  methods  they  are  pur¬ 
suing  in  their  farm  operations. 

J.  Y.,of  Owego. — Your  long  letter  came  duly 
to  hand,  and  we  had  prepared  an  abstract  with 
editorial  notes  for  publication,  but  in  some  recent 
office  changes  it  has  accidentally  been  mislaid 


and  we  cannot  now  put  our  hands  upon  it. 
Please  write  us  again.  We  prefer  short  con¬ 
densed  letters  when  designed  for  publication. 
It  is  no  small  task  to  condense  an  article  cover¬ 
ing  six  or  eight  closely-written  pages. 

S.  IF.,  of  Waterloo. — Your  communication 
has  just  reached  us,  and  is  rather  late  for  this 
season.  The  style  and  matter  are  better  adapted 
to  a  literary  paper  than  to  one  chiefly  agricul¬ 
tural.  Let  us  hear  from  you  on  agricultural 
matters. 

J.  H.  D.  sends  us  a  long  article  on  “  Rise 
of  Springs  before  Rain,”  which  we  would  be 
pleased  to  publish  entire,  but  our  present  de¬ 
sign  is  to  make  our  paper  almost  entirely  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  Mr.  D.  in  regard  to  “  the  domesticated 
animals  of  California.” 


STATE  FAIRS,  1853. 

New-York,  at  Saratoga,  -  Sept.  20,  21,  22,  23 
New-York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  New-York,  -  -  -  “  20,  21,  22 

Michigan,  at  Detroit,  -  -  “  28,  29,  30 

Vermont,  Montpelier,  -  -  “  13,  14,  15 

Pennsylvania,  at  Pittsburg,  “  27,  28,  29 

Horticultural  Society,  at  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  . “  21,  22,  23 

Kentucky,  at  Lexington,  -  “  13  to  17 

Ohio,  at  Dayton,  -  -  -  -  “  20  to  24 

New- Hampshire,  at  Man¬ 
chester,  . Oct.  5,  6,  7 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  -  -  “  25,  26,  27,  28 

Illinois,  at  Springfield,  -  -  “  11,12,13,14 

Indiana,  at  Lafayette,  -  -  “  12,  13,  14 

North  Carolina,  at  Raleigh,  “  18 

Missouri,  Boonville,  -  -  -  “  2  to  7 

Wisconsin,  at  Watertown,  “  4  to  7 

Virginia,  at  Richmond,  -  -  Nov.  1,  2,  3,  4 
Delaware  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety,  at  Wilmington,  -  -  Sept.  14,  15 

Lower  Canada  Board  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Annual  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  . Sept.  27  to  30 

Rhode  Island,  Providence,  -  “  13  to  17 

Western  Virginia,  Wheeling,  “  14,  15,  16 

Upper  Canada,  -  -  -  -  Oct.  5  to  7 

North-western  Fruit-Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  Chicago,  “  4  to  7 

Alabama,  Montgomery,  -  “ 

South  Carolina,  -  -  -  -  14  18  to  21 

Southern  Central  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  Augusta, 

Georgia,  17  to  20 

South-western  Association, 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  -  “  11  to  16 

American  Institute,  -  -  “  19,  20,  21 

COUNTY  FAIRS,  1853. 

Herkimer,  at  Illion,  -  -  -  Sept.  27,  28 

Onondaga,  at  Syracuse,  -  -  “  14,  15,  16 

Oneida,  at  Utica,  “13, 14,  15 

Westchester,  at  White  Plains,  “  28,  29,  30 

Cortlandt,  at  Homer,  -  -  -  “  13,  14,  15 

Saratoga,  at  Mechanicsville,  -  “  13,  14,  15 

Wayne,  at  Newark,  -  -  -  -  “  7,  8 

Cattaraugus,  at  Randolph,  -  “  15,  16 

Orange,  at  Goshen,  -  -  -  -  “  28,  29 

Ontario,  at  Geneva,  -  -  -  “  28,  2  9 

Green,  at  Coxsackie,  -  -  -  “  27,  28 

Clinton,  at  Keeseville,  -  -  “  27,  28 

Lewis,  at  Martinsburg,  -  -  -  “ 

Jefferson,  at  Watertown,  -  -  “  13,  14 

Rensselaer,  at  Lansingburgh,  -  “  13,  14,  15 

Alleghany,  at  Angelica,  -  -  “  27 

Orleans, . “  29,  30 

Livingston,  at  Geneseo,  -  -  “  28,  29 

Geneseo,  at  Batavia,  -  -  -  -  “  15,16 

St.  Lawrence, - ,  -  -  “  15,  16 

Wyoming,  at  Warsaw,  -  -  -  “  28,  29 

Monroe,  (West.  Dist.,)  Brock- 
port,  27 

Monroe,  (Eastern  Dist.)  East 

Rush, .  “  29 

Dutchess,  at  Washington  Hol¬ 
low,  . Oct.  4,  5 
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Albany,  at  Bethlehem,  -  - 
Seneca,  at  Waterloo,  -  - 
Chemung-,  at  Horseheads, 
Monroe  Domestic  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Soc’ty,  Rochester, 


AN  OWL  FOR  A  FOWL. 


4,  5,  6 
12,  13,  14 
7,  8 

1 


over  matters  and  things  in  general.  His  ap¬ 
pearance  was  a  signal  for  a  general  adjournment 
to  the  nearest  saloon,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Captain. — New-  York  Spirit  of  the  Times. 


Safe'  ieprtmeitt. 


Captain  H.,  of  a  certain  propeller  that  used 
to  ply  between  here  and  Chicago,  is  a  lover  of 
the  good  things  of  this  life,  especially  in  the 
way  of  eating  and  drinking.  He  is  withal  a 
good  fellow,  round-faced,  rosy-cheeked ;  his 
figure  indicates  that  he  is  no  stranger  to  good 
living.  Once,  while  his  vessel  lay  at  Detroit, 
some  time  ago,  one  of  his  particular  friends, 
being  aware  of  his  peculiar  penchant  for  know¬ 
ing  what  was  good,  presented  him  with  a  fine 
fat  young  fowl,  for  his  own  private  eating. 
Captain  H.  took  it  as  an  especial  favor,  at  the 
same  time  regaling  his  mind’s  eye  with  the 
vision  of  what  a  lordly  feast  said  fowl  would 
make,  when  accompanied  with  cranberry  sauce, 
&c.  He  handed  over  the  fowl  to  his  cook,  with 
injunctions  to  take  good  care  of  him,  and  kill 
him  when  the  vessel  arrived  at  Buffalo.  The 
Doctor  did  as  directed.  On  the  way  down  some 
wags  discovered  the  “Shanghai,”  and  looked 
upon  him  with  longing  eyes ;  upon  being  told 
that  he  was  to  grace  the  Captain’s  private  table, 
they  resolved  to  sell  Captain  H.  One  of  the 
party  had  with  him  a  “  six-year” -old  owl.  He 
had  caught  it  out  West,  and  was  bringing  it 
down  as  a  curiosity.  It  probably  was  the 
“  father  of  many  an  owl.”  This  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  substitute  in  place  of  the  fowl.  So, 
awaiting  their  opportunity,  when  the  cook  had 
prepared  the  fowl  all  ready,  even  to  being  in  the 
pan  for  roasting,  and  having  his  back  turned, 
they  slipped  Mr.  Owl  (all  ready  prepared  tolook 
like  the  fowl  as  near  as  possible)  into  the  pan, 
and  “ mizzled ”  with  “Shanghai.”  The  cook, 
suspecting  nothing,  immediately  put  the  pan 
nto  the  oven,  and  in  due  time  Mr.  Owl  came 
♦ut  done  to  a  turn.  Captain  H.  had  determined 
fo  dine  alone ;  and  so,  when  the  dinner-hour 
arrived,  he  sat  himself  down  to  the  “goodly 
feast  that  was  spread  before  him”  with  an  ap¬ 
petite  “some.”  He  plunged  his  knife  into  the 
fovl,  or  rather  tried  to,  but  “somehow”  it 
would  not  go  in ;  he,  however,  concluded  his 
krife  wanted  sharpening,  and  reaching  for  the 
steel,  he  gave  it  several  smart  turns,  and  again 
applied  it,  with  no  better  success  than  before  ; 
bj  this  time  his  ire  began  to  rise,  and  calling 
foi  the  cook,  he  said — 

|‘  Doctor,  what  is  the  matter  with  this  fowl  ? 
it’s  tougher  than  bull-beef.” 

“Donno,  Capen,”  said  Ebony;  “kill  him 
myself— tink  he  be  berry  fine,  Sar.” 

The  Captain,  thinking  he  might  have  been  a 
little  hasty,  again  made  a  vigorous  assault  upon 
the  owl,  attended  with  the  same  results  as  be¬ 
fore.  The  Cook  was  again  summoned. 

“I  say,  Doctor,”  said  he,  “is  this  the  same 
fowl  that  B.  gave  me  at  Detroit  ?  Are  you  sure 
this  is  the  same  one  ?” 

“  ’Pon  me  ’onor,  Capen,  he  be  berry  same 
one — I  kill  him  myself !  ’Pose  you  let  me  carve 
him?” 

Hereupon  the  cook  took  the  knife  and  com¬ 
menced  such  an  onslaught  as  was  never  heard 
of  before  or  since,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  He 
at  length  threw  down  the  knife  in  despair,  and 
rolling  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes,  said — 

“  Capen,  dat  fowl  am  tuff,  and  no  mistake.” 

“Choke  the  fowl,  and  B.  too!  When  I  take 
a  present  of  a  rooster  again,  it  will  be  when  the 
hot  spring  freezes  over!”  So  saying,  Captain 
H.  took  up  the  fowl  by  one  of  the  legs,  and 
stepping  to  the  door  of  the  cabin,  soon  made  it 
“  food  for  the  fishes:”  at  the  same  time  a  hearty 
“ha!  ha!  ha!"  from  some  invisible  source,  at 
once  convinced  him  that  he  had  been  “  sold.” 
Our  wags  had  stationed  themselves  where  they 
could  see  the  “manoeuvring:”  they,  however, 
did  not  show  themselves  to  the  Captain,  but 
were  not  slow  in  making  the  story  known. 

Next  day,  Captain  H.  happened  into  one  of 
the  numerous  counting-rooms  on  the  wharf, 
where  about  a  dozen  lake  captains  sat  talking 


Under  this  head  we  shall  give  valuable  arti¬ 
cles  from  time  to  time,  and  a  number  of  good 
recipes  in  each  paper. 


Next  week  we  intend  giving  a  good  original 
article  on  making  bread. 

- •  •  • - 

Burdock  Coffee. — At  the  breakfast-table  of  a 
friend,  a  few  mornings  since,  we  were  treated 
to  a  cup  of  what  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  new  and 
(to  our  unpractised  taste)  a  very  fine  kind  of 
home-made  coffee.  We  learned  from  the  good 
housewife  that  it  was  prepared  from  the  roots 
of  the  common  burdock.  The  tender  roots  are 
gathered,  washed,  scraped,  cut  into  small  pieces 
of  the  size  of  a  common  coffee  kernel,  and  then 
burned,  and  afterwards  ground  when  wanted, 
and  treated  just  like  common  coffee.  A  less 
quantity  is  required  than  of  coffee.  To  us  there 
was  a  little  peculiarity  in  the  taste,  but  we  were 
assured  by  our  friends  who  arc  good  judges 
that  after  a  little  time  this  peculiar  aroma  is 
relished  more  than  that  of  the  best  Old  Java. 
The  trouble  of  preparing  the  roots  makes  this 
less  convenient  than  the  common  coffee  ;  but  it 
is  claimed  that  it  is  less  narcotic,  and  that  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  keeping  the  blood  pure, 
and  the  digestive  organs  in  good  tone.  How 
this  may  be  we  do  not  know,  but  we  have  long 
known  that  a  tea  made  by  soaking  the  un¬ 
burned  burdock  roots  in  cold  water  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  remedy  for  boils  and  other  eruptions  of 
the  skin. 

To  get  rid  of  Cockroaches. — The  editor  of 
the  Bucks  County  Intelligencer  supplies  us  with 
the  following  valuable  information.  He  says: 
Many  housekeepers  are  grievously  annoyed  by 
these  troublesome  creatures,  and  in  vain  try 
various  methods  for  their  extermination.  A 
few  days  ago,  General  Rogers  invited  us  in,  to 
see  how  he  manages  them.  He  had  a  wash¬ 
basin  (of  crockery-ware)  a  fourth  part  filled 
with  water,  well  sweetened  with  molasses,  in 
which,  during  the  night,  some  hundreds,  per¬ 
haps  thousands,  of  cockroaches  had  been 
drowned,  by  crawling  up  a  stick  laid  upon  the 
edge  of  the  basin,  and  thence  into  the  liquid, 
being  unable  to  crawl  up  the  glazed  sides 
and  get  out  again.  He  informed  us  that  the 
number  he  had  caught  in  this  way  would 
scarcely  be  credited  It  is  a  simple  contrivance. 
Try  it. 

Boil  tour  Molasses. — When  molasses  is  used 
in  cooking,  it  is  a  very  great  improvement  to 
boil  and  skim  it  before  you  use  it.  It  takes  out 
the  raw  taste,  and  makes  it  almost  as  good  as 
sugar.  Where  molasses  is  used  much  in  this 
way  for  cooking,  it  is  well  to  prepare  one  or  two 
gallons  in  this  way  at  a  time. 

Syrup  for  Preserves. — An  excellent  syrup 
is  made  in  the  following  manner :  Take  eight 
pounds  of  bright,  clear  New-Orleans  molasses 
or  sugar-house  syrup,  and  mix  it  with  eight 
pounds  of  pure  water  and  one  pound  of 
coarsely-broken  clean  charcoal.  Stir  and  boil 
the  mixture  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and 
strain  while  hot  through  double  flannel.  Wipe 
the  kettle  clean,  and  boil  again  with  the  white 
of  an  egg,  till  the  syrup  would  form  a  candy  in 
cooling ;  then  strain  again  and  put  in  the  fruit, 
and  cook  as  usual.  Preserves  made  in  this  way 
have  a  peculiar  pleasant  flavor,  and  keep  better 
than  when  made  with  sugar. 

How  to  Dry  Peaches. — Do  our  readers 
know  how  to  dry  peaches  ?  Take  those  of  the 


best  quality,  just  as  they  are  ripe  enough  to  eat, 
halve  them,  remove  the  stones,  and  sprinkle 
over  them,  in  the  hollow  from  which  the  pit  was 
taken,  a  little  nice  sugar ;  dry  them  in  a  brick 
oven  after  the  bread,  &c.,  is  withdrawn.  They 
are  far  better  than  if  dried  in  the  sun,  retaining 
then'  aroma  and  flavor,  and  besides,  arc  totally 
free  from  insects.  Prepared  in  this  way,  from 
peaches  fully  ripe,  they  need  no  cooking,  but 
are  simply  soaked  in  cold  water.  All  the  sugar 
they  require  (ranging  of  course  with  the  variety) 
is  added  while  drying.  Peaches  thus  dried  and 
prepared  are  only  inferior  to  the  fresh  fruit,  of 
which  they  retain  the  flavor  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  If  you  prefer,  take  them  not  quite  so 
ripe,  and  peel  the  fruit;  but  the  flavor  is  not  so 
good  as  when  fully  ripe,  and  is  dissipated  more 
in  the  process  of  drying. — Exchange  Paper. 

PEAcn  Preserve. — Take  enough  clarified 
sugar  to  cover  the  fruit,  boil  it  till  the  syrup 
blubbers  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  skimmer, 
then  put  in  the  fruit,  and  let  it  boil  lively  two 
minutes  ;  remove  the  same,  let  it  stand  from  the 
fire  till  the  next  day ;  then  take  out  the  fruit, 
boil  the  syrup  again,  and  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
boils,  take  them  from  the  fire,  and  when  cold 
put  into  jars,  and  keep  free  from  heat  or  moist¬ 
ure. — New-  York  Times. 

PEAcn  Jelly. — Take  free-stones,  not  too  ripe, 
wipe  them,  and  cut  into  quarters ;  crack  the 
stones  and  break  the  kernels  small ;  put  the 
peaches  and  kernels  into  a  covered  jar,  set  them 
in  boiling  water,  and  let  them  do  till  soft ;  strain 
them  through  a  jelly-bag  till  the  juice  is  squeezed 
out ;  allow  a  pint  of  white  sugar  to  a  pint  of 
juice;  put  the  sugar  and  juice  into  a  preserving 
kettle,  and  boil  them  twenty  minutes,  skimming 
very  carefully ;  put  the  jelly  warm  into  glasses 
or  jars,  and  when  cold,  tie  up  with  brandied 
papers. — Ibid. 

Peach  Jam. — Gather  the  fruit  when  ripe,  peel 
and  stone  them,  put  into  the  pan,  and  mash 
them  over  the  fire  till  hot ;  rub  them  through  a 
sieve,  and  to  each  pound  of  pulp  add  a  pound 
of  white  sugar  and  half  an  ounce  of  bitter 
almonds,  blanched  and  pounded ;  let  it  boil  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes ;  stir  and  skim  it  well. — Ibid. 

Scalloped  Tomatoes. — Peel  fine  ripe  toma¬ 
toes,  cut  them  up  in  small  pieces,  and  put  in  a 
pan  a  layer  of  bread  crumbs,  then  a  layer  of 
tomatoes,  with  pepper,  salt,  and  some  pieces  of 
butter ;  then  put  another  layer  of  bread  crumbs 
and  tomatoes,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  full. 
Spread  some  beaten  egg  over  the  top,  and  set  in 
the  oven  and  bake  it. 

Fried  Tomatoes. — Wash  them,  cut  them  in 
half,  take  out  the  seeds,  and  season  them  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Have  ready  some  melted  but¬ 
ter  in  a  pan,  put  them  into  it,  and  fry  them 
slowly  till  very  soft. 

Dried  Tomatoes. — Take  fruit  fully  ripe,  strain 
through  a  sieve,  cook  slowly  half  an  hour, 
spread  on  clean  plates,  and  dry  in  an  oven 
twelve  hours.  It  is  capital,  when  carefully  pre¬ 
pared. 


Singular  Phenomenon. — A  writer  in  the  In¬ 
telligencer  communicates  a  curious  incident.  A 
little  girl  was  standing  at  a  window,  before 
which  was  a  young  maple  tree.  After  a  bril¬ 
liant  flash  of  lightning,  a  complete  image  of  the 
tree  was  found  imprinted  on  her  body.  This  is 
not  the  first  instance  of  the  kind. — Newark 
Advertiser. 

The  Sorrowful  Tree. — At  Goa,  near  Bom¬ 
bay,  there  is  a  singular  vegetable,  the  sorrow¬ 
ful  tree  ;  called  thus  because  it  only  flourishes 
in  the  night.  At  sunset,  no  flowers  are  to  be 
seen,  and  yet,  half  an  hour  after,  it  is  quite  full 
of  them.  They  yield  a  sweet  smell,  but  the 
sun  no  sooner  shines  upon  them  than  some  of 
them  fall  off,  and  others  close  up ;  and  thus  it 
continues  flowering  in  the  night  all  the  year. 

Missouri  is  the  second  (if  not  the  first)  State 
in  the  Union  in  producing  hemp.  The  crop  of 
iast  year  is  estimated  at  60,000  bales,  or  12,000 
tons.  The  crop  of  the  present  year  is  estimated 
at  70,000  bales. 
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SALE  OF  EARL  DUCIE’S  SHORT-HORNS. 

By  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Samuel  Thorne,  who 
was  present  at  Tortworth  Court,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived,  in  advance  of  publication,  a  marked  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  sale  of  the  late  Earl  Ducie’s  short¬ 
horn  cattle.  The  prices  are  most  extraordinary, 
and  we  believe  exceed  all  others  obtained  in 
England  since  the  famous  one  of  Charles  Col¬ 
ling,  in  1810.  The  highest  prices,  it  will  be 
seen,  have  been  paid  by  Americans,  for  it  is 
understood  that  lot  1  of  the  hulls,  Duke  of 
Gloster,  (11,882,)  at  650  guineas,  was  bid  off  by 
Mr.  Tanqueray,  for  Messrs.  Morris  &  Becar, 
of  New-York,  and  is  to  be  delivered  to  these 
gentlemen  after  using  him  one  year.  Mr. 
Jonathan  Thorne,  of  Dutchess  county,  New- 
York,  has  also  paid  next  to  the  highest  prices. 
The  Americans  have  now,  through  the  Duchess 
and  Princess  tribes,  drafted  from  the  best  short¬ 
horn  blood  of  England,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  they  may  not  henceforth  be  on  a  par  with 
the  mother-country  in  breeding  cattle. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  the 
American  gentlemen  who  have  come  forward 
with  such  spirit  and  liberality ;  they  have  con¬ 
ferred  a  lasting  benefit  upon  their  country,  and 
we  trust  they  will  reap  a  rich  reward  for  their 
enterprise. 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

THE  FIGURES  REFER  TO  COATES’S  HERD  BOOK. 

Lot  1.  “Bessy,”  roan,  calved  January  11,  1840; 
got  by  Helicon  (2107),  clam  Beeswing,  by  Sir  Thomas 
(2636).  Hon.  Mr.  Morton,  40  guineas. 

Lot  2.  “  Stella,”  roan,  calved  April  13, 1841 ;  got 
by  Rockingham  (2550),  dam  Starville,  by  Young 
Sea-Gull  (6100).  Mr.  Nibbet,  35  guineas. 

Lot  3.  “  Challenge,”  red  and  white,  calved  March 
4,  1843;  got  by  Morpeth  (7254),  dam  Cleopatra,  by 
Helicon  (2107).  Mr.  Nibbet,  44  guineas. 

Lot  4.  “Duchess  55th,”  red,  calved  October  31, 
1844 ;  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  Northumberland 
(3649),  dam  Duchess  38th,  by  Norfolk  (2377). 

Mr.  Tanqueray,  50  guineas. 

Lot  5.  “Victoria,”  roan,  calved  April  20,  1845; 
got  by  Second  Duke  of  York  (5959),  dam  Rachel, 
by  Sir  Thomas  (7516).  Mr.  Allen,  44  guineas. 

Lot  6.  “Princess  Fairfax,  roan,  calved  October  3, 
1845;  got  by  Lord  Adolphus  Fairfax  (4249),  dam 
Princess  Royal,  by  Thick  Hock  (6601). 

Mr.  Grenfield,  77  guineas. 

Lot  7.  “  Nonsuch,”  white,  calved  November  1, 
1845;  got  by  Duke  of  Cornwall  (5947),  dam  Nina, 
by  Velocipede  (5552). 

Lord  Burlington,  50  guineas. 

Lot  8.  “  Chaff,”  red  and  white,  calved  February 
14,  1846  ;  got  by  Duke  of  Cornwall  (5947),  dam 
Challenge,  by  Morpeth  (7254). 

Colonel  Kingscote,  42  guineas. 

Lot  9.  “Minstrel,”  red  roan,  calved  March  14, 
1846  ;  got  by  Count  Conrad  (3510),  dam  Magic,  by 
Wallace  (5586).  Mr.  Tanqueray,  100  guineas. 

Lot  10.  “  Oxford  6th,”  red,  calved  November  6, 
1846 ;  got  by  Second  Duke  of  Northumberland 
(3646),  dam  Oxford  2d,  by  Short  Tail  (2621). 

Mr.  Tanqueray,  205  guineas. 

Lot  11.  “Duchess  59th,”  roan,  calved  November 
21, 1847  ;  got  by  Second  Duke  of  Oxford  (9046),  dam 
Duchess  56th,  by  Second  Duke  of  Northumberland 
(3646).  Mr.  Jonathan  Thorne,  350  guineas. 

Lot  12.  “Mantilla,”  red  and  white,  calved  Nov. 
22,  1S47  ;  got  by  Cramer  (6907),  dam  Minerva,  by 
Helicon  (2107).  Mr.  Folgaube,  110  guineas. 

Lot  13.  “Virginia,”  white,  calved  February  6, 
1848;  got  by  Petrarch  (7329),  dam  Victoria,  by 
Second  Duke  of  York  (5959). 

Mr.  Hall,  75  guineas. 

Lot  14.  “Pomp,”  white,  calved  April  3,  1848; 
got  by  Duke  of  Cornwall  (5947),  dam  Princess 
Royal,  by  Thick  Hock  (6601). 

Mr.  Grenfield,  65  guineas. 

Lot  15.  “Louisa,”  roan,  calved  July  12,  1848; 
got  by  Cramer  (6907),  dam  Lady  Bird,  by  Cato 
(6836).  Mr.  Langston,  78  guineas. 


Lot  16.  “Beatrice,”  red,  calved  August  1,  1848  ; 
got  by  Cramer  (6907),  dam  Bessy,  by  Helicon  (2107). 

Mr.  Grenfield,  87  guineas. 

Lot  17.  “Chaplet,”  roan,  calved  April  6,  1849; 
got  by  Usurer  (97631,  dam  Chaff,  by  Duke  of  Corn¬ 
wall  (5947).  Mr.  Langston,  54  guineas. 

Lot  18.  “  Victorine,”  red  .and  white,  calved  July 
4,  1849;  got  by  Usurer  (9763),  dam  Victoria,  by 
Second  Duke  of  York  (5959). 

Mr.  Grenfield,  46  guineas. 

Lot  19.  “Horatia,”  red,  calved  July  27,  1849; 
got  by  Usurer  (9763),  dam  Fair  Helen,  by  Petrarch 
(7329).  - ,  30  guineas. 

Lot  20.  “Duchess  64th,”  red,  calved  August  10> 
1849  ;  got  by  Second  Duke  of  Oxford  (9046),  dam 
Duchess  55th,  by  Fourth  Duke  of  Northumberland 
(3649).  Mr.  Jonathan  Thorne,  600  guineas. 

Lot  21.  “Oxford  11th,”  red  roan,  calved  August 
25,  1849;  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167). 
dam  Oxford  6th,  by  Second  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land  (3646).  Mr.  Tanqueray,  250  guineas. 

Lot  22.  “  Florence,  roan,  calved  October  12,  1849  ; 
got  by  Usurer  (9763),  dam  Florentia,  by  Zenith 
(5703).  Mr.  Robinson,  62  guineas. 

Lot  23.  “  Fatima,”  red  and  white,  calved  Nov. 
27,  1849;  got  by  Victor  (8739),  dam  Fenella,  by 
Humber  (7102).  Mr.  Carr,  70  guineas. 

Lot  24.  “Mystery,”  red,  calved  May  24,  1850; 
got  by  Usurer  (9763),  dam  Minstrel,  by  Count  Con¬ 
rad  (3510).  Mr.  Tanqueray,  200  guineas. 

Lot  25.  “Boddice,  red,  calved  June  29,  1850; 
got  by  Usurer  (9763),  dam  Bessy,  by  Helicon  (2107). 

Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  115  guineas. 

Lot.  26.  “  Flourish,”  white,  calved  October  21, 
1850;  got  by  Usurer  (9763),  dam  Florentia,  by 
Zenith  (5702).  Mr.  Rich,  71  guineas. 

Lot  27.  “Duchess  66th,”  rich  roan,  calved  Oct. 
25,  1850;  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167), 
dam  Duchess  55th,  by  Fourth  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land  (3649).  Messrs.  Morris  &  Becar,  700  guineas. 

Lot  28.  “  Victory,”  white,  calved  November  25, 
1860;  got  by  Usurer  (9763),  dam  Victoria,  by  Se¬ 
cond  Duke  of  York  (5959). 

Mr.  Braithwaite,  80  guineas. 

Lot  29.  “Chintz,”  roan,  calved  January  24,  1851; 
got  by  Usurer  (9763),  dam  Chaff,  by  Duke  of  Corn¬ 
wall  (5947).  Mr.  Grenfield,  70  guineas. 

Lot  30.  “Finance,”  roan,  calved  April  20,  1851 ; 
got  by  Usurer  (9763),  dam  Fudge,  by  Buchan  Hero 
(3238).  Mi-.  Crawby,  90  guineas. 

Lot  31.  “China,”  roan,  calved  December  25, 
1851 ;  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167),  dam 
Chaff,  by  Duke  of  Cornwall  (5947). 

Lord  Feversham,  90  guineas. 

Lot.  32.  “  Bodkin,”  red  and  white,  calved  February 

12,  1852;  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167), 
dam  Beatrice,  by  Cramer  (6907). 

Mr.  Robinson,  56  guineas. 

Lot  33.  “Lucy,”  white,  calved  March  19,  1852; 
got  by  Usurer  (9763),  dam  Louisa,  by  Cramer 
(6907).  Mr.  Hall,  40  guineas. 

Lot  34.  “Hornet,”  roan,  calved  April  16,  1852; 
got  by  Contract  (10071),  dam  Horatia,  by  Usurer 
(9763).  Lord  Howe,  43  guineas. 

Lot  35.  “Duchess  67th,”  white,  calved  May  16, 
1852  ;  got  by  Usurer  (9763),  dam  Duchess  59th,  by 
Second  Duke  of  Oxford  (9046). 

Mr.  Gunter,  350  guineas. 

Lot  36.  “  Parliament,”  roan,  calved  June  5,  1852 ; 
got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167),  dam  Pomp, 
by  Duke  of  Cornwall  (5947).  - ,  56  guineas. 

Lot  37.  “  Oxford  15th,”  red,  calved  June  12, 1852  ; 
got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167),  dam  Oxford 
6th,  by  Second  Duke  of  Northumberland  (3646). 

Lord  Burlington,  200  guineas. 

Lot  38.  “  Bibby,”  white,  calved  August  21,  1852  ; 
got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167),  dam  Bessy, 
by  Helicon  (2107).  - ,  51  guineas. 

Lot  39.  “  Pride,”  roan,  calved,  September  6, 
1852;  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167),  dam 
Princess  Fairfax,  by  Lord  A.  Fairfax  (4249). 

Mr.  Grenfield,  165  guineas. 

Lot  40.  “Duchess  68th,”  red,  calved  September 

13,  1852;  got  by  Duke  of  Gloster  (11382),  dam 
Duchess  64th,  by  Second  Duke  of  Oxford  (9046). 

Mr.  Jonathan  TnoRNE,  300  guineas. 

Lot.  41.  “  Chance,”  red  and  white,  calved  January 
6,  1853;  got  by  Duke  of  Gloster  (11382),  dam 
Chaplet,  by  Usurer  (9763). 

Mr.  Robinson,  66  guineas. 

Lot  42.  “  Violet,”  red,  calved  February  26,  1853 ; 


got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167),  dam  Victoria, 
by  Second  Duke  of  York  (5959). 

Mr.  Bathrop,  48  guineas. 

Lot.  43.  “  Snowdrop,”  white,  calved  February  26, 
1853;  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167),  dam 
Science,  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  (5196). 

Lord  Spencer,  120  guineas. 

Lot,  44.  “Duchess  69th,”  white,  calved  March  19, 
1853  ;  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167),  dam 
Duchess  59th,  by  Second  Duke  of  Oxford  (9046). 

Mr.  Tanqueray,  400  guineas. 

Lot.  45.  “Lizzy,”  red  and  white,  calved  April  29, 
1853;  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167),  dam 
Louisa,  by  Cramer  (6907). 

Mr.  Grenfield,  81  guineas. 

Lot  46.  “Oxford  16th,”  red  roan,  calved  May  17, 
1853;  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167),  dam 
Oxford  6th,  by  Second  Duke  of  Northumberland 
(3646).  Mr.  Tanqueray,  180  guineas. 

Lot  47.  “  Duchess  70th,”  red  and  white,  calved 
July  8,  1853  ;  got  by  Duke  of  Gloster  (11382),  dam 
Duchess  66th,  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167). 

Mr.  Gunter,  310  guineas. 

BULLS. 

Lot  1.  “Duke  of  Gloster”  (11382),  red,  calved 
September  14,  1850;  got  by  Grand  Duke  (10284), 
dam  Duchess  59th,  by  Second  Duke  of  Oxford 
(9046).  Mr.  Tanqueray,  650  guineas. 

Lot  2.  “Fourth  Duke  of  York”  (10167),  roaD, 
calved  December  22,  1846  ;  got  by  Second  Duke  of 
Oxford  (9046),  dam  Duchess  51st,  by  Cleveland  Lad 
(3407).  Mr.  R.  Bell,  500  guineas. 

Lot  3.  “Cornwall,”  white,  calved  May  30,  1852; 
got  by  Contract  (10071),  dam  Nonsuch,  by  Duke  of 
Cornwall  (5947).  Mr.  Mace,  61  guineas. 

Lot  4.  “Uncle  Tom,”  white,  calved  June  15, 
1852;  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167),  dam 
Ursula,  by  Usurer  (9763). 

Mr.  Saunders,  37  guinea*. 

Lot.  5.  “Vampire,”  roaD,  calved  July  18,  1 852 J 
got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167),  dam  Victo¬ 
rine,  by  Usurer  (9763).  - ,  120  guinets. 

Lot  6.  “Franklin,”  red,  calved  October  20,  1852  ; 
got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167),  dam  Fatiua, 
by  Victor  (8739).  - ,  80  guineas. 

Lot  7.  “Cheltenham,”  red  and  white,  calved  De¬ 
cember  18,  1852;  got  by  Duke  of  Gloster  (11332), 
dam  Chaff,  by  Duke  of  Cornwall  (5947). 

Mr.  Hilton,  125  guiieas. 

Lot  8.  “Florian,”  white,  calved  Decembe-  28, 
1852;  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167),  dam 
Florentia,  by  Zenith,  (5702).  - ,  58  guneas. 

Lot  9.  “  Fifth  Duke  of  Oxford,”  red,  calved  March 
6,  1853  ;  got  by  Duke  of  Gloster  (11382),  dam 
Oxford  lltb,  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167). 

Lord  Feversham,  300  guneas. 

Lot  10.  “Gloucester,”  red  and  white,  mlved 
April  3,  1853  ;  got  by  Duke  of  Gloster  (11382), 
dam  Beatrice,  by  Cramer  (6907). 

Lord  Feversham,  120  guineas. 

Lot  11.  “Francisco,”  roan,  calved  April  30,  1853; 
got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167),  dam  Florence, 
by  Usurer  (9763). 

Marquis  of  Exeter,  150  guineis. 

Lot  12.  “Norman,”  white,  calved  May  8,  1853  ; 
got  by  Fourth  Dukeof  York  (10167),  dam  Nonsuch, 
by  Duke  of  Cornwall  (5947). 

Mr.  Robinson,  100  guineas. 

Lot  13.  “Marquis,”  red  and  white,  calved  June 
14,  1853;  got  by  Duke  of  Gloster  (11382),  dam 
Mantilla,  by  Cramer  (6907).  - ,  75  guineas. 


SHEEP  IN  ILLINOIS. 

A  friend  writes  us  that  he  keeps  from  3000 
to  5000  sheep  on  his  farm  in  Illinois.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  hay  during  the  winter,  he  feeds  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  bushels  of  corn  per  head, 
which  is  worth  with  him  on  an  average  only 
about  fifteen  cents  per  bushel.  The  wintering 
thus  costs  forty  to  fifty  cents  each  sheep  ;  the 
whole  expense  is  sixty  to  sixty-five  cents  per  an¬ 
num.  One  shepherd  with  dogs  will  look  after 
2500  or  3000  sheep. 

From  3000  sheep,  ho  raised  1100  lambs, 
worth  two  dollars  per  head.  His  fleeces  sold 
this  year  at  the  average  price  of  $1  50  each, 
which  leaves  him  a  good  profit  on  his  flock. 
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There  is  no  doubt  but  sheep-raising-  is  the 
most  profitable  occupation  of  the  farmer  in  the 
West,  at  the  present  price  of  wool,  and  we  are 
of  opinion  that  it  will  long  continue  so ;  and 
there  is  a  further  advantage  in  regard  to  them  ; 
they  improve  the  land  instead  of  impoverishing 
it.  Wheat  and  corn  are  great  exhausters  of  the 
soil;  and  if  the  Western  people  continue  to  cul¬ 
tivate  these  to  the  extent  they  now  do,  sending 
them  abroad  for  consumption,  rich  as  are  their 
prairies,  they  will  exhaust  them  more  speedily 
than  they  can  conceive. 


FISH  GUANO. 

Some  time  since,  the  English  Agricultural 
Society  offered  a  premium  of  £1000  to  any  one 
who  would  produce  a  fertilizer  equal  to  Peruvian 
guano,  which  could  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  £5 
per  ton.  Mr.  Petit,  of  London,  has  recently 
manufactured  a  fertilizer  from  fish  caught  in  the 
sea,  which  he  claims  to  be  equal  to  Peruvian 
guano,  and  which  costs  much  less.  But  he 
says  he  has  no  idea  of  applying  for  the  thousand 
pounds  premium,  and  disclose  his  secret,  as  he 
can  make  more  money  by  withholding  it,  and 
reaping  the  profit  on  his  manufacture. 

We  hope  a  knowledge  of  this  will  induce  the 
fishermen  all  along  our  Atlantic  coast  to  turn 
out  with  fleets  of  boats,  and  see  what  they  can 
do  in  the  way  of  rivalling  the  birds  of  the  Pacific 
in  the  production  of  guano.  With  deep  seines, 
they  can  catch  immense  quantities  of  fish  during 
inost  part  of  the  mild  season,  which  may  be  im- 
raediately  manufactured  into  guano  of  the  first 
quality,  and  thus  make  our  farmers  measurably 
independent  of  Peru  for  so  important  a  fertilizer. 
Gtano  has  now  become  almost  indispensable  to 
the  majority  of  wheat  and  corn-growers  along 
thd  Atlantic  coast. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  TO  FARMERS  OF  SOWING 
AND  PLANTING  GOOD  WHEAT. 

Tee  benefit  accrung  to  the  husbandman 
from  using  the  best  seed,  has  as  yet  received 
lest  attention  from  that  class  than  its  importance 
demands.  Our  farmers  are  paying  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  procuring  good  seeds  now  than  formerly, 
as  fljey  find  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  do  so ; 
but  still,  too  many  of  them  make  shift  with 
whai  they  have  or  find  most  convenient  to  hand, 
regaidless  of  the  quality.  This,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  is  a  most  suicidal  policy.  The 
same  labor  must  be  bestowed  in  ploughing, 
haulng  on  manure,  sowing  and  harrowing  an 
acre  for  oats,  for  instance,  whether  the  seed  oats 
are  bf  extra  weight,  weighing  perhaps  forty-five 
poutds  to  the  bushel,  like  some  that  we  have 
seen  this  spring,  or  of  an  inferior  quality,  weigh¬ 
ing  only  twenty-five.  The  first  lot  were  sold 
for  axty-five  cents  a  bushel,  the  last  for  fifty. 
Four  bushels  to  the  acre  are  none  too  much  seed 
for  profit.  The  kernels  of  the  heavy  oats  were 
so  much  larger  than  those  of  the  lighter,  that 
probsbly  four  and  a  half  bushels  would  not  af¬ 
ford  more  seed  in  number  than  three  of  the 
lighter ;  taking  this  for  granted,  the  difference 
in  tht  expense  of  seed  would  be  $1  42  to  the 
acre.  A  fair  average  crop  of  oats  is  thirty-five 
or  for.y  bushels  to  the  acre ;  calling  it  thirty-five 
as  a  jield,  by  measure,  and  supposing  that  the 
old  adage,  that  “like  produces  like  ”  is  true,  we 
have  as  a  result  of  the  two  crops,  from  the  best 
kind  of  seed,  1,575  lbs.  of  oats,  and  from  the 
poorer  kind,  only  875  lbs.,  equal  by  weight  in 
bushels  to  52^  of  the  best  kind,  and  only  29  of 
the  lighter.  Supposing  the  product  is  sold  at 
50  cents  a  bushel,  and  we  have  for  the  difference 
in  outlay  in  seed,  which  was  $1  42,  a  difference 
in  return  of  $11  75  ;  the  best  kind  realizing  the 
owner  $26  25,  and  the  lighter  only  $12  50. 
There  is  a  further  gain  by  using  the  heavier 


seed ;  the  best  finds  a  much  readier  market,  and 
probably  at  a  higher  price  than  an  inferior  kind. 
The  farmer  views  his  better  crops  with  increased 
satisfaction  and  pride.  His  boys  participate  in 
the  feelings,  and  are  apt  to  imitate  his  example ; 
in  short,  it  is  a  profitable  change,  not  only  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  in  all  others. — 
Exchange  Paper. 

Drilling  Wheat. — Edward  Stabler,  in  an 
admirable  essay  on  the  advantage  of  drill-seed¬ 
ing,  states  that  after  examining  its  results  on 
some  800  or  1,000  acres,  besides  large  experi¬ 
ence  on  his  own  land,  he  finds  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  where  it  has  not  proved  the  most 
profitable,  first,  in  the  saving  of  seed,  and 
secondly,  in  the  increased  product  of  the  grain, 
amounting  to  from  one  to  six  or  seven  bushels 
per  acre.  He  thinks  five  pecks  of  seed  drilled 
are  equal  to  two  bushels  sown  broadcast.  He 
has  known  the  increase,  in  one  case,  by  careful 
comparison  of  the  two  modes,  to  amount  to  nine 
bushels  per  acre  in  favor  of  drilling.  He  relates 
an  interesting  incident :  A  vender  offered  a  drill 
for  the  increase  in  a  Crop  of  fifty  acres  of  wheat, 
to  be  determined  by  sowing  a  few  strips  broad¬ 
cast  for  comparison.  But  before  harvest  the 
farmer  preferred  paying  the  hundred  dollars, 
the  price  of  the  drill,  with  interest.  On  care¬ 
fully  ascertaining  the  increase,  he  found  it  to 
be  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  bushels, 
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PROFITS  OF  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

It  can  be  hardly  necessary,  with  our  present 
rapidly  increasing  commerce  in  fruit,  to  point 
out  the  pecuniary  profits  resulting  from  its  cul¬ 
ture.  But  those  who  have  only  raised  the  more 
common,  or  second-rate  sorts,  can  hardly  appre- 
I  ciate  the  heavy  returns  from  the  finest,  under 
he  best  culture.  To  such,  a  few  examples  may 
be  interesting. 

C.  A.  Cable,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  obtained  in 
1845,  from  an  orchard  of  one  hundred  cherry 
trees,  twenty  years  old,  move  than  one  thousand 
dollars.  The  trees  were  twenty-five  feet  apart, 
and  no  other  crop  occupied  the  ground,  which 
was  enriched  and  kept  well  cultivated.  Hill 
Pennell,  of  Darby,  Pa.,  sold,  in  1846,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  dollars’  worth  of  early 
apples,  from  half  an  acre. 

A  farmer  near  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  sold  fifteen 
hundred  dollars’  worth  of  plums  in  a  single  sea¬ 
son.  Richard  I.  Hand,  of  Mendon,  Slonroe 
county,  N.  Y.,  sold,  in  1845,  four  hundred  and 
forty  dollars’  worth  of  Roxbury  Russets  and 
Northern  Spy  apples  from  one  acre  of  orchard. 

James  Laws,  of  Philadelphia,  sold  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars’  worth  of  Isabella  and  Catawba 
grapes,  the  fourth  year  from  planting,  from 
three-eighths  of  an  acre,  or  at  the  rate  of  eight 
hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

Hugh  Hatch,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  obtained 
from  four  trees  of  the  Tewksbury  Blush,  one 
hundred  and  forty  bushels  of  apples,  or  thirty- 
five  from  each  tree ;  of  these,  ninety  baskets  (of 
about  three  pecks  each)  sold  late  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring  for  one  dollar  per  basket. 

Examples  almost  beyond  number  may  be  given 
where  single  trees  have  yielded  from  five  to  ten 
dollars  a  year  in  fruit,  and  many  instances 
where  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  have  been  ob¬ 
tained.  An  acre  of  such  would  be  equal  to  any 
of  the  preceding  instances.  If  one  tree  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening  will  afford  forty  bushels 
of  fruit,  at  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  per  bushel, 
which  has  often  occurred,  forty  such  trees  on  an 
acre  would  yield  a  crop  worth  four  hundred 
dollars.  But  taking  only  one  quarter  of  this 
amount  as  a  low  average  for  all  seasons,  and 
with  imperfect  cultivation,  one  hundred  dollars 
would  still  be  equal  to  the  interest  of  fifteen 
hundred  per  acre.  Now,  this  estimate  is  based 
upon  the  price  of  good  winter  apples  for  the 
past  thirty  years,  in  our  most  productive  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  let  a  similar  cultivation  be  made  with 
fruits  rarer  and  of  a  more  delicious  character. 
Apricots  and  the  finer  varieties  of  plums  are 
often  sold  for  three  to  six  dollars  per  bushel ; 
the  best  early  peaches  from  one  to  three  dollars; 
and  pears,  from  hardy  and  productive  trees,  for 


an  equal  amount.  Of  the  three  former  kinds, 
two  to  five  bushels  per  tree,  with  good  manage¬ 
ment,  is  a  frequent  crop ;  and  on  large  pear 
trees  five  times  this  quantity.  An  acquaintance 
received  eight  dollars  for  a  crop  grown  on  two 
fine  young  cherry  trees,  and  twenty-four  dollars 
from  four  young  peach  trees,  of  only  six  years’ 
growth  from  the  bud.  In  Western  New-York, 
single  trees  of  the  Doyenne  or  Virgalieu  pear 
have  often  afforded  a  return  of  twenty  dollars 
or  more,  after  being  sent  hundreds  of  miles  to 
market.  An  acre  of  such  trees,  well  managed, 
would  far  exceed  in  profits  a  five-hundred-acre 
farm. — American  Fruit  Culturist. 

- ♦  •• - 

Bees  and  Fruit. — The  Vmctucket  Gazette  re¬ 
fers  to  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  hor¬ 
ticulturist,  viz.,  the  injury  done  to  peaches  and 
some  other  fruits  by  bees.  In  this  neighborhood, 
the  complaint  of  the  conduct  of  the  bees  is  very 
general.  They  thrust  their  proboscis  into  the 
sunny  side  of  a  rare-ripe,  a  few  days  before  it  is 
ripe,  and  extract  the  saccharine  juice.  The  air 
and  water  enter  the  cavity  thus  created,  and  the 
peach  rapidly  decays  and  falls  to  the  ground. 
In  this  way,  large  quantities  of  the  finest  peaches 
have  been  lost  already  this  season,  and  “  the 
work  goes  bravely  on.” — Boston  Journal. 

Flour  for  the  Mediterranean. — It  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  new  and  unusual  feature  in  the  flour 
trade,  that  a  demand  for  it  has  come  to  us  from 
the  Mediterranean,  a  part  of  the  world  from 
whence  we  had  at  one  time  received  supplies. — 
Baltimore  Times. 

Urine. — This  is  most  the  valuable  manure 
upon  the  farm.  It  is  easy  to  preserve  all  from 
about  the  house,  by  sinking  an  oil-cask  in  some 
out-of-the-way  place,  as  a  common  receptacle. 
A  quantity  of  plaster  kept  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cask,  and  renewed  once  in  a  month  or  two,  will 
preserve  the  ammonia  from  loss  by  evaporation. 
To  use  urine,  dilute  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  and  sprinkle  it  upon  the  land. 

Charcoal  and  Plaster. — Charcoal-dust  is  a 
powerful  absorbent  of  atmospheric  ammonia, 
and  consequently  a  valuable  fertilizer.  Pow¬ 
dered  charcoal  is,  perhaps,  the  best  thing  that 
can  be  used  to  absorb  unpleasant  odors  arising 
from  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matters.  A 
handful  of  charcoal-dust  scattered  over  the  vaults 
of  privies,  sink-spouts,  &c.,  will  immediately 
correct  any  unpleasant  odors  arising  therefrom. 
Plaster  of  Paris  is  probably  the  next  best  thing 
for  the  purpose.  It  should  be  used  freely  in 
stables,  &c.,  especially  during  the  warm  weather. 
The  use  of  these  absorbents  not  only  promotes 
health,  but  effects  an  important  saving  of  valu¬ 
able  fertilizing  matters.  Rose-bushes  and  other 
choice  shrubs  and  flowers,  in  the  garden,  or  in 
pots,  derive  great  advantage  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  charcoal  to  the  surface  of  the  earth 
around  them. — Rural  New-Yorker. 

W kite  Daisies.— The  only  and  effectual  cure 
of  the  white  daisy  is  comprehended  in  the  two 
words — plough  and  manure.  The  mission  of 
the  white  daisy  seems  to  be,  to  force  upon  the 
attention  of  the  farmer  the  necessity  of  immedi¬ 
ately  replenishing  his  earth.  Its  appearance, 
indeed,  is  but  the  famishing  cry  of  an  impov- 
ished  soil  for  manure.  Let  him  answer  the  call 
promptly,  earnestly,  and  I  will  guarantee  that 
he  need  never  entertain  any  fears  of  being 
“  ousted  ”  by  any  intervention  on  their  part. — 
Boston  Cultivator. 

Chloroform  for  Bees. — A  sixth  part  of  an 
ounce  of  chloroform  for  a  common  hive,  or  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  for  a  large  hive,  is  used  in 
Scotland  for  putting  bees  to  sleep  while  their 
honey  is  taken.  They  put  the  chloroform  in  a 
shallow  breakfast  plate,  covered  over  with  thin 
gauze,  then  put  the  hive  over  the  plate,  covered 
with  cloths,  and  in  twenty  minutes  the  bees  will 
be  found  asleep  and  out  of  the  combs  on  the 
table.  This  is  considered  better  than  sulphur. 

An  Elastic  Age. — The  age  is  alive  with  elas¬ 
ticity.  An  India  rubber  omnibus  has  just  been 
invented,  which,  when  full,  will  hold  three  more 
ladies,  a  market-basket,  pet  poodle,  and  a  baby. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Uterluts. 


Remarks. — There  was  a  false  rumor  in  town  yes 
terday,  stating  that  war  had  broken  out  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  and  that  a  great  rise  had  taken 
place  in  breadstuffs  in  Europe,  in  consequence  of  it. 
Our  readers  may  be  assured  that  we  shall  give  them 
the  earliest  and  most  reliable  information  in  regard 
to  the  markets,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  we 
have  made  arrangements  with  our  correspondents 
especially  to  that  effect. 

By  reference  to  the  market  reports  from  abroad 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  steady  rise  has  been  going  on 
for  several  weeks  in  grain  and  flour  ;  and  the  pros 
pect  is,  that  Europe  will  require  heavy  importations 
from  this  country  ;  good  prices  may  consequently  be 
calculated  upon  throughout  the  year  for  all  our  pro 
ducts,  notwithstanding  the  great  crops  of  the  present 
season. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  BRITISH  CORN  TRADE, 

The  great  feature  in  the  Wheat  trade  has  this 
week  been  an  extensive  demand  for  exportation. 
This  inquiry  has  been  principally  on  French  account, 
and  by  the  latest  advices  from  thence  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  further  orders  may  be  calculated  on.  The 
harvest  in  that  country  is  earlier  than  with  us,  more 
especially  in  the  southern  departments;  and  as  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  result  are  collected  there  with  great 
care  and  accuracy,  it  has  no  doubt  been  ascertained 
that  the  yield  lias  turned  out  deficient.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  Government  have  deemed  it  prudent  to  endea¬ 
vor  to  guard  against  scarcity,  and  we  shall  certainly 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  a  part  of  what  has 
lately  been  bought  in  the  English  market  has  been 
taken  on  account  of  the  French  Government.  Whe 
ther  this  be  the  case,  or  whether  the  purchases  have 
been  made  by  private  individuals,  the  effect,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  will  prove  the  same.  Not  only 
have  large  quantities  of  Wheat  and  Flour  been  taken 
off  our  markets,  but  a  great  number  of  cargoes  on 
passage  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  origin¬ 
ally  intended  for  England,  have  been  bought  for 
France.  That  this  will  tell  hereafter,  cannot  be 
questioned  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
decline  which  took  place  in  our  prices  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month  will  be  fully  recovered  ;  indeed,  it 
is  to  be  apprehended  that  we  may,  later  in  the  year, 
have  to  pay  higher  rates  than  we  are  now  obtaining 
from  our  neighbors,  to  replace  what  is  at  present  so 
freely  parted  with. 

In  proportion  as  harvest  operations  are  proceeded 
with,  evidence  of  the  shortness  of  the  Wheat  crop 
increases,  and  we  fear  that  our  estimate  of  probable 
deficiency — viz. :  a  fifth  to  a  fourth — may  prove  be¬ 
low  the  mark.  The  weather  thus  far  has  been  mod¬ 
erately  auspicious  for  harvest  work.  The  rain  on 
Tuesday  did  no  harm,  and  the  carting  of  corn  was 
resumed  on  the  following  day.  There  has  conse¬ 
quently  been  nothing  to  cause  speculation,  so  far  as 
the  weather  is  concerned ;  and  the  firm  tone  which 
holders  of  wheat  have  assumed  at  all  the  markets 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  in  spite  of  the  serious 
fall  which  took  place  in  Mark  Lane  on  Monday,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  strong  manifestation  of  the  opinion 
entertained  by  farmers  of  the  unsatisfactory  result 
of  the  crop.  These  remarks  are  intended  to  apply 
only  to  Wheat.  Spring  corn  will,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  give  a  much  better  return ;  indeed,  the  reports 
in  regard  to  Barley  and  Oats  are,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  of  a  favorable  character.  Beans  and  Peas  are 
also  well  spoken  of;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Pota¬ 
toes  show  increased  symptoms  of  disease,  and  we 
fear  that  a  good  yield  of  other  articles  will  do  but 
little  to  compensate  for  the  extensive  failure  of  the 
Potato,  and  the  unquestionable  deficiency  in  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  Wheat. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  CORN  TRADE. 

The  reports  from  the  Baltic,  generally,  represent 
the  Wheat  trade  as  firm,  the  flat  accounts  from  hence 
having  had  little  influence,  orders  to  buy  Wheat  on 
French,  Dutch,  and  Belgian  account  having  been 
received. 

Danzig  letters  of  Tuesday  last  inform  us  that  the 
supplies  of  Wheat  from  the  interior  had  begun  to 
fall  off;  and  the  large  shipments  which  had  been 
made  having  caused  a  material  decrease  in  the 
stocks,  holders  had  shown  a  disposition  to  raise  then- 
pretensions.  Though  telegraphic  dispatches  had 
been  received,  imparting  the  fact  that  Wheat  had 
fallen  4s.  per  qr.  at  Mark  Lane,  buyers  on  French 
account  bad  continued  their  operations ;  and  4,500 
qrs.  Wheat  changed  bands  on  that  day,  at  prices 


varying  from  43s.  up  to  51s.  6 d.  per.  qr.,  free  on 
board.  Freights  continued  high. 

At  Stettin,  on  Tuesday,  the  weather  was  wet,  which 
caused  some  excitement ;  prices  were,  however,  much 
the  same  as  on  that  day  week,  and  good  qualities  of 
red  Wheat  (weighing  61  lbs.  per  bush.)  might  have 
been  bought  at  equal  to  47s.  per  qr.,  free  on  board. 
Harvest  was  in  active  progress  ;  but  the  rain  would, 
it  was  feared,  interfere  with  the  carting  of  corn. 

Rostock  letters  of  Wednesday  inform  us  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Wheat,  and  nearly  all 
the  Rye,  in  that  neighborhood,  had  been  harvested, 
mostly  in  good  order:  respecting  the  yield,  it  was 
considered  too  early  to  say  any  thing  positively. 
Prices  were  about  the  same  as  on  that  day  week. 

At  Hamburg,  on  Tuesday,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  business  doing  on  French  account  in  Wheat,  at 
higher  prices  than  the  English  houses  had  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  pay.  58-J-  lbs.  red,  weighted  up  to  60  lbs. 
had  been  sold  at  53s. ;  and  for  601-  lbs.,  natural 
weight,  equal  to  64s.  6 d.  per  qr.,  free  on  board,  had 
been  paid. 

From  Rotterdam,  we  learn  that  a  lively  inquiry 
for  Wheat  had  been  experienced  from  the  Rhine 
provinces,  and  that  equal  to  58s.  per  qr.,  free  on 
board,  bad  been  obtained. 

The  advices  from  France  are  of  a  very  exciting 
nature.  There  can  no  longer  be  a  doubt  that  the 
crop  is  very  short  there.  Even  in  those  districts 
most  favored  by  the  seasons,  Wheat  is  reported  to 
be  deficient,  and  the  prevailing  opinion  appeared  to 
be  that  prices  would  continue  to  rise.  At  Paris,  on 
Wednesday,  Flour  was  in  lively  request  for  local 
consumption,  and,  stocks  having  become  very  much 
reduced,  prices  rose  5  to  6  francs  per  sack.  This 
naturally  influenced  the  value  of  Wheat,  and  the 
latter  article  was  quoted  14  to  2  francs  per  sack 
higher  than  on  that  day  week. 

From  the  Mediterranean  we  learn  that  the  fear  of 
scarcity  and  very  high  prices  had  increased,  and 
extravagant  rates  appear  to  have  been  paid. 

A  letter  <from  Ancona,  of  the  9th  inst.,  informs 
us  that  for  the  little  new  Wheat  brought  forward, 
12  francs  per  rubbio,  (equal  to  41s.  4 <7.  perqr.,)  free 
on  board,  had  been  realized  ;  and  that  contracts  had 
actually  been  closed  for  14  francs  per  rubbio,  (equal 
to  67 s.  per  qr.,)  free  on  board. 

The  accounts  from  the  more  distant  ports  on  the 
Black  Sea,  report  an  active  inquiry  for  Wheat.  The 
crop  in  Southern  Russia  will,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  give  a  good  yield;  and  if  nothing  should 
occur  to  interrupt  supplies  from  that  quarter,  large 
shipments  will  no  doubt  be  made  from  Odessa,  Ac., 
before  the  close  of  the  navigation.  The  great  draw¬ 
back  to  business  has,  thus  far,  been  the  want  of  ships ; 
and  this  will,  we  fear,  be  difficult  to  get  over.  The 
latest  advices  from  Odessa  quote  Polish  Wheat  34s. 
to  34s.  6c?.  per  qr.,  free  on  board,  at  which  purchases 
had  been  made  on  French  account.  There  were  only 
about  a  dozen  vessels  loading,  and  none  unchartered. 

At  Galatz,  on  the  4th  inst.,  our  advices  state  that 
the  weather' was  dry  and  parching,  and  that  great 
fears  were  entertained  respecting  the  crop  of  Maize, 
in  which  a  large  business  had  been  done.  Wheat 
had  also  been  in  good  request. — Marl-  Lane  Express, 
Aug.  22,  1853. 


country  excursions  are  desirous  of  selling.  Work  horses 
continue  in  great  demand,  especially  those  of  a  strong, 
hardy  kind.  We  quote  these  at  $130  @  $150 ;  Carriage 
horses,  $400  @  $1200  per  pair  ;  Fancy  Horses,  $300  @ 
$1500  each. 

NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Sept.  12,  1853. 

The  market  to-day  was  not  so  brisk  as  usual ;  a  large 
number  of  cattle  being  on  hand.  Prices  did  not  vary  much, 
however,  from  those  of  last  week.  A  large  number  of  the 
beeves  were  from  Ohio,  315  of  which  came  on  foot,  and  483 
by  railroad.  From  Kentucky,  155  ;  Illinois,  291  ;  New-York 
State,  621  ;  received  from  the  Hudson  River  boats,  100  ;  by 
the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  600  ;  by  the  Erie  Railroad,  524  ; 
by  the  Harlem  Railroad,  103  beeves. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  received  at  the  various 
markst-places. 

At  the  Washington  Yards, 44th  streeet.  A.  M.  Allerton, 
Proprietor. 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  ON  HAND, 


Beeves, 

2,708 

2,675 

Calves, 

158 

Cows  and  Calves, 

13 

Sheep  and  Lambs, 

3,129 

Swine, 

45 

60 

IBrowning’s, 

Lower  Bull’s  Head, 

Sixth  street. 

Sheep  and  Lambs, 

7,228 

Beeves, 

542 

Cows  and  Calves, 

78 

O’Brien’s,  Sixth  street 

Cows  and  Calves, 

20 

Beeves, 

80 

20 

Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  street. 

Beeves,  250 

Cows,  50 

Calves,  50 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  4,000 

The  average  price  of  Beef  was  9  cents,  though  a  few  lots 
at  Forty-fourth  street  brought  10  cents.  A  more  common 
price  was  8  and  8%  cents. 

At  Chamberlin’s,  the  price  of  Beeves  is  reported  at  from 
7  to  9%  cents.  Cows  ranged  from  $25  @  $35,  and  some  as 
high  as  $50.  Prices  of  Sheep  at  same  place  were  $2.50, 
$3.50,  $4.50,  @  $6.00  Calves,  from  4%  @  7  cents. 

At  Browning’s,  Cows  sold  at  from  $25  @  $40,  and  Sheep, 
from  $2  @  $6  ;  for  extra  animals  as  high  as  $8  is  reported 
Swine  have  improved  a  little  in  price,  and  are  quoted  at  5}f 
@,6%. 


DOMESTIC  MARKETS. 

MEATS,  VEGETABLES,  &C. 


Sept.  12,  1853. 

Meats.— Beef,  wholesale,  tp  lb,  8@9c  ;  retail,  12@18c  ; 
Mutton,  wholesale,  $  lb,  8@9|-c  ;  retail.  15@18;  Veal, 
wholesale,  <p  lb,  7@8c.,  retail,  10@.15c. ;  Pork,  wholesale; 

lb,  7@8c.,  do.,  retail,  10@15c. ;  Smoked  Bacon,  sp  lb, 
10@14c. ;  Hams,  10@l4c.  ;  Beef  tongues,  ^3  pair,  63@75c. ; 
Sausages,  Bologna,  tp  lb,  31c.  ;  Country,  fl  lb,  12’ct ; 
Roasting  Pigs,  each,  $2@3  ;  Tripe  tp  lb,  6@9c. 

Poultry,  Game,  &c.— Turkeys,  each,  $150@$2  ;  Geese, 
each,  $1  25@$1  75;  Ducks  (tame)  $  pair,  $1@$1  50; 
Ducks  (wild),  ^3  pair,  75e.@$l  25;  Fowls,  $  pair,  75c. @ 
' '  25  ;  Chickens,  t|3  pair,  50@87ic. ;  Pidgeons,  (Squabs,)  sp 
pair,  50@,62ic. ;  Woodcocks  <g  pair,  75@,$1 ;  Eggs,  (fresli 
country,)  7c.@ls  ;  Eggs,  (dealers,)  8  for  Is  ;  Butter,  (fresh 
country,)  25@28c. ;  do.,  in  tubs,  15@25c.  ;  Cheese,  43  lb, 
8@14c. ;  Lard,  $  lb,  12@14c. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  best  Mercers  43  bbl.,  $2 ; 
do.,  Junes,  ^3 bbl..  $1  50@$2  ;  Mercers,  <p  bushel,  75c.; 
Junes,  ^-bushel,  62J-C.  ;  Tomatoes,  43  basket,  50@,62-Jc.  ;  do. 
“  quart,  12Jc. ;  Lima  Beans,  ^  quart,  12ic. ;  String  Beans, 
half  peck,  10c.  ;  Squashes,  43  basket,  25c. ;  Cucumbers, 
33  100,  75c. ;  Egg  Plant,  each,  6c.  ;  Endive,  43  doz.,  18c.  ; 
Parsneps,  ip  bunch,  2@4c. ;  Carrots,  <p  bunch,  3@4c. ; 
Beets,  do.,  3@4c. ;  Green  Corn,  10  for  Is.  ;  Whtte  Tur¬ 
nips,  |3  basket,  374c.  ;  yellow,  do.,  50c. ;  Onions,  $  basket, 
50@62c;  Broccoli,  43  head,  6c. ;  Cabbages,  43  doz.,  37£. 

Fruit.— Apples,  best  ’quality, ,  ^  7bbl.,  $3.';  do.  in¬ 
ferior,  $2@2  50  ;  do.,  43  bushel,  62@87jC.  ;  Pears,  33  bbl., 
$2  50@$3 ;  do.,  per  bushel,  75c@$l  ;  Plums,  Mugnurn 
Bonum,  <p  bushel,  $3  ;  Damson,  ip  bushel,  $1  50  ;  Peaches. 
43  basket,  37|@75c.  :  do.,  Morris,  white,  $l@2;  Cranber¬ 
ries,  quart,  124c. 

HORSE  MARKET. 

Horses  are  becoming  quite  brisk  again,  particularly  those 
suitable  for  the  carriage,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
Southern  gentlemen  in  town.  Fancy  animals  are  not  so 
much  in  request ;  plenty  of  bloods  now  returning  from  their 


PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce,  Groceries,  Provisions,  < S-c.,  (,-c. 

Ashes- 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853 . ip  100  lbs.  5  25  @ - 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852. .  . 5  25  @.5  3% 

Beeswax: 

American  Yellow . . 43  lb.  —  27  @—  29 

Bristles— 

American,  Gray  and  White . . @.—  45 

Coal—  ’  / 

Liverpool  Orrel . $  chaldron - @  0  — 

Scotch . @  — — 

Sidney .  6  50  @  6  75 

Pictou .  6  50  @  6  75 

Anthracite . ^  2,000  lb. - @  6  — 

Cotton.  LIVERPOOL  CLASSIFICATION. 

Atlantic  Othtr  Gul 

Ports.  Florida.  Ports. 

Inferior . nominal,  nominal.  mminal. 

Low  to  good  ord .  8%@  9%  8%@  9%  8X@  9% 

Low  to  good  mid . 10  @11  10  @11  10)(®ll% 

Mid.  fair  to  fair . 11%@11%  11%@11%  12  @13 

Fully  fr.  to  good  fr . —  @ —  —  ® —  —  @ — 

Good  and  fine . —  @—  —  @—  —  © — 

Cotton  Bagging. 

Gunny  Cloth . 43  yard —  10%@ —  11 

American  Kentucky . © - 

Dundee . . © - 

Feathers.  . 

Live  Geese,  prime . . .  . . $  lb. —  46  @ —  48 

Flax. 

Jersey . . .  .$lb. —  8@ —  9 

Flour  and  Meal. 

Sour . 43  bbl.  5  50  @6  75 

Superfine  No.  2 .  6  —  @6  12 % 

State,  common  brands .  6  43%©6  50 

State,  straight  brands . .  6  50  @6  56)4 

State,  favorite  brands .  6  56%@6  62)4 

Western,  mixed  do .  6  50  g.6  56)4 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  straight  do .  6  56%@-6  62% 

Michigan,  fancy  brands .  6  62%$.668% 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands .  6  56%@6  68% 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common .  6  56%q),6  62% 

Ohio,  fancy  brands .  6  68% 0,6  75 

Ohio,  extra  brands .  6  75  @7  — 

Michigan,  and  Indiana,  extra  do .  6  68%@6  87% 

Genesee,  fancy  brands .  6  56%@6  75 

Genesee,  extra  brands .  6  75  @7  25 

Canada,  (in  bond) .  6_87)<@ - 

Brandywine .  6  68;1@6  75 

Georgetown .  6  68J;®6  75 

Petersburgh  City .  6  68J,@6  75 

Richmond  Couutry .  6  62Jf@6  68% 

Alexandria . .  6  62),'@6  68% 

Baltimore,  Howard-Street .  6  62)f@6  68% 

Rye  Flour .  3  87)f@8  93% 

Corn  Meal,  Jersey .  3  75  @ —  — 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine. .  . .  3  75  @ —  — 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . 33  punch. 17 —  @18  25 

Grain- 

Wheat,  White  Geneseo . $  bush.  1  50  @1  52% 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) .  1  40  @J  42 

Wheat,  Southern,  White .  1  37  @1  40 

Wheat,  Ohio,  White .  140  @142 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White .  1  40  @148 

Wheat,  Mixed  Western .  1  32  @134 

Wheat,  Western  Red .  1  20  @1  30 

Rye,  Northern . —  91  @-93 

Corn,  Unsound . —  80  @ - 

Corn,  Round  Yellow . —  82  @ - 

Corn,  Round  White . —  82%@ — 82 

Corn,  Southern  White . —  81%© — 82 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow . —  81  @ — 82 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


15 


Corn,  Southern  Mixed . 

@—81 

Corn,  Western  Mixed . 

. —  80 

®— 82 

Corn,  Western  Yellow..., 
Barley . 

. —  81 

@—82 

@-  — 

Oats,  River  and  Canal.... 

. . —  48 

@-49 

Oats,  New  Jersey . 

. —  42 

@—45 

Oats,  Western . 

©-48# 

Oats,  Penna . 

. —  44 

@ — 46 

Oats,  southern . 

Peas,  Black-Eyed  . 

. —  35 

@-42 

@3  — 

Peas,  Canada . 

. bush. —  90 

@1  — 

Beans,  White . 

.  1  25 

@1  50 

Hair. 

Rio  Grande,  Mixed . $  lb. —  21 

Buenos  Ayres,  Mixed . —  20 

Hay,  FOR  SHIPPING  : 

North  River,  in  bales . $  100  lbs.  —  56 


—  23 
_  22 


69 


'  tun. - @ - 


•  ?lb. 


10  @ - 

©  —  10 


Hemp. 

Russia,  clean  . 

Russia,  Outshot . 

Manilla . 

Sisal . 

Sunn . ~  6 

Italian . tun. 240  — 

Jute . 132  50 

American,  Dew-rotted . 150  — 

American,  do.  Dressed . 160  —  @220 

American,  Water-rotted.. 

Hops. 

1852  . 

1853  . 


@165  — 


.^3  lb.  —  18  ©  —  20 
. —  40  ©  —  43 


Lime. 

Rockland,  Common . ip  bbl. - ©—  85 

Lumber. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Timber,  White  Pine . cubic  ft. —  18  @  —  22 

Timher,  Oak . —  25  ©  —  30 

Timber,  Grand  Island,  W.  O . —  35  ©  —  38 

Timber,  Geo.  Yel.  Pine . (by  cargo) —  18  @  —  22 

YARD  SELLING  PRICES 

Timber,  Oak  Scantling . $  M.  ft.30  —  ©  —  40 

Timber,  or  Beams,  Eastern . 17  50  ©  18  75 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Worked . . @35  — 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Unworked.. . —  20  @25  — 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  Clear . 37  50  @40  — 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  2d  qual . 30  —  @35  — 

Boards,  North  River,  Box . 16  —  ©  17  — 

Boards,  Albany  Pine . 33  pee. —  16  @  —  22 

Boards,  City  Worked  . .. . —  22  @  —  24 

Boards,  do.  narrow,  clear  ceiling . —  16  @  —  18 

Plank,  do.,  narrow,  clear  flooring . —  19  ©  —  20 

Plank,  Albany  Pine . —  26  @  —  32 

Plank,  City  Worked . —  26  @  —  32 

Plank,  Albany  Spruce.  .  —  18  @  —  20 

Plank,  Spruce,  City  Worked . —  22  ©  —  24 

8hingles,  Pine,  sawed . $1  bunch  2  25  @  2  50 

Shingles,  Pine,  split  and  shaved .  2  25  @  2  50 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3ft.  1st  qual _ 33  M.24  —  @28  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  2d  quality .  ..22  —  @25  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  2  ft.  1st  quality . 19  —  @  21  — 

Shingles,  Cedar, 2  ft.  2d  quality . 17  —  @  18  — 

Shingles,  Company,  3ft . 32  —  @ - 

Shingles,  Cypress,  2  ft . . . ©  16  — 

Shingles,  Cypress,  3  ft . . @22  — 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Pipe . 60  —  @ - 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Hhd . 48  —  @ - 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Bbl. . 35  —  @ - 

Staves,  Red  Oak,  Hhd . 36  —  @  35  — 

Heading,  White  Oak . 60  —  @ - 

Molasses. 

New  Orleans . 33  gall.—  26  @  —  29 

Porto  Rico . —  24  @  —  29# 

Cuba  Muscovado . —  20  @  —  25 

TrintdadCuba . —  22  @  —  25 

Cardenas,  &c . . @ - Jg 


$  lb.—  4#@  — 
. . ©  — 


4# 


4  25 

2  12# 
1  60 

5  — 
h—  75 


@26  - 
@32  - 


Nails. 

Cut,  4d@60d  . 

Wrought,  6d@20d . 

Naval  Stores. 

Turpentine,  Soft,  North  County  39  2801b  4  75  ( 

Turpentine,  Wilmington .  4  75  i 

Tar . 31  bbl  3  75  < 

Pitch,  City .  2  —  < 

Resin,  Common,  (delivered) .  1  45  ( 

Resin,  White . . 33  280  lb  2  50  ( 

Spirits  Turpentine . 33  gall.  —  68 

Oil  Cake : 

Thin  Oblong,  City . 33  ton,  36  — 

Thick,  Round,  Country . . 

Thin  Oblong  Country . 31  — 

PlasterEParis : 

Blue  Nova  Scotia . 33  ton, - 

White  Nova  Scotia . 3  50 

Provisions : 

Beef,  Mess,  Country . 38  bbl.  6  50 

Beef,  Prime,  Country . 4  50 

Beef,  Mess,  City . 12 

Beef,  Mess,  extra . 13 

Beef,  Prime,  City . 5 

Beef,  Mess,  repacked,  Chicago . 12 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . 33  tee.  17 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . 33  bbl.  — 

Pork,  Prime,  Western . 12 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . 14 

Pork,  Clear,  Western . — 

Pork,  Prime  Mess . 14 

Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels . 33  lb.  — 

Hams,  Pickled, . 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . 

Shoulders,  Pickled . —  6 #@— 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted . —  6#@— 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . 33  bbl.  12  50  @15  — 

Beef,  Smoked . 331b. - @—  9 

Butter,  Orange  County . —  21  @ —  23 

Butter,  Ohio . —  15  @—17 

Butter,  New-York  State  Dairies . —  18  @ — 20 

Butter,  Canada . .—  13  @—15 

Butter,  other  Foreign,  (in  bond,) . . @ - 

Cheese, -fair  to  prime,, . —  8%@—  9# 


75  @14 
50  @  6 
—  @12 

—  @19 

—  ©15 
75  @13 
25  @15 

—  @18 
25  @15 
11#©- 


155 
>6 2# 

I  35 

’io 

25 

62# 


11% 

9 

9 

ex 


Salt: 

Turk’s  Island . 

St.  Martin’s . 

Liverpool,  Ground . 

Liverpool,  Fine . 

Liverpool,  Fine,  Ashton’s. 

Saltpetre : 

Refined . 

Crude,  East  India . 

Nitrate  Soda . — . . . 


.  33  busb.  —  31  @ —  32 

. . @ - 

. .  33  sacli 


Seeds: 

Clover . 

Timothy,  Mowed . 

Timothy,  Reaped . 

Flax,  American,  Rough . 
Linseed,  Calcutta _ _ _ _ 


•  331b. 
33  tee. 


.  33  bush. 


Sugar : 

St.  Croix . 

New-Orleans . 

Cuba  Muscovado . 

Porto  Rico . . . 

Havana,  White  ,  . 

Havana,  Brovt  1.  an  Yellow . 

Manilla  . . 

Brazil  White . 

Brazil,  Brown . 

Stuart’s,  Double-Refined,  Loaf . 

do.  do.  do.  Crushed 

do.  do.  do.  Ground 

do.  (A)  Crushed  . . .  . 

do.  2d  quality,  Crushed .  ■ 

Tallow : 

American,  Prime . 

Tobacco : 

Virginia . 

Kentucky . 

Mason  County . .  .  . . 

Maryland . 

St.  Domingo . 

Cuba . . 

Yara . 

Havana,  Fillers  and  Wrappers 

Florida  Wrappers . 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf. . 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Leaf . 


^3  lb. 


1  12#@  1  15 
1  25  @1  35 
1  55  @ - 


7#@—  8 
7  @-  7# 
5  ®—  5 # 


—  9#@— 10 
13—  @17  — 
17—  @20  — 

1  37#@ - 

- ©  1  65 


6  ®—  7 
5% 
5% 

4#@-  6# 

7  @-  IX 

5  @—  5# 
5  © - 


5  ®— - 


33  lb.  — 


8#@ - 

8%© - 


10# 


33  lb.  —  —  @—  — 

6#@—  9# 
6#@—  10# 


Wool: 

American,  Saxony  Fleece . 

American,  Full  Blood  Merino . 

American  #  and  X  Merino  . 

AmeScan,  Native  and  #  Merino. 

Extra,  Pulled . 

Superfine,  Pulled . 

No.  1,  Pulled . 


I  lb. 


_ 

@ —  — 

—  8 

©—  16 

18 

@—23 

—  30 

@ —  38 

—  25 

©  1  — 

-  15 

@—  60 

—  5 

@ —  15 

—  5 

©—  13# 

—  55 

@ —  60 

—  49 

@ —  53 

—  45 

@—  48 

—  40 

@—  44 

48 

@ —  52 

44 

@ —  46 

40 

@—42 

NEW  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANTED.-AN  EXPERIENCED  SHEPHERD,  TO  TAKE 
_  _  charge  of  a  flock  of  Two  Thousand  Sheep  in  the  West. 
One  with  a  small  family  would  he  preferred.  Liberal  wages 
given,  and  proper  recommendations  required. 

A  CARPENTER  is  also  wanted.  Inquire  of  the  undersigned, 
at  No.  104  Irving  House,  within  five  days,  or,  after  that  time, 
address,  Georgetown,  Missouri,  R.  GENTRY. 

1-2* 


Albany  drain  tile  works,  no.  oo  Lancaster 

street,  Albany,  west  of  Medical  College.  The  sub¬ 
scriber,  successor  to  JOHN  GOTT,  formerly  A.  S.  BABCOCK 
&  CO.,  is  prepared  to  furnish  Draining  tile  of  both  Horse 
Shoe  and  Sole  patterns,  at  from  $12  to  $18  per  thousand  pieces. 
The  tile  are  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  and  fully  equal  to  any 
of  American  or  foreign  manufacture.  They  are  so  formed  as 
to  admit  water  at  every  joint,  and  drain  the  land  perfectly 
from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  on  each  side,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil. 

Also,  Large  Tile,  for  drains  about  dwellings,  yards,  &c„  at 
from  $4  to  $8  per  hundred  pieces.  These  are  cheaper  and 
more  durable  than  brick  drains. 

Full  directions  for  preparing  ditches,  laying  tile,  &c„  will 
be  sent  free  to  those  addressing  the  subscriber  post-paid.  The 
tiles  can  be  sent  safely  any  distance.  Orders  are  respectfully 
solicited.  DAVID  CALLANAN. 

1-3  Albauy,  N.  Y. 


CRANBERRY  VINES.  OF  THE  BELL  VARIETY,  WHICH 
are  most  commonly  raised  in  New  England,  mostly  bear¬ 
ing  plants  very  hardy  and  productive.  Circulars  giving  the 
mode  of  culture,  soil,  and  price,  will  be  furnished  to  all  post¬ 
paid  applicants,  gratis,  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line. 
They  should  be  planted  out  in  the  fall ;  north  of  that  line, 
either  fall  or  spring.  They  can  be  packed  and  forwarded 
with  safety  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  For  sale  by 
F.  TROWBRIDGE, 
Dealer  in  Trees,  Plants,  Seeds,  &e., 

1*  New  Haven,  Ct. 


HOLESALE  FISH  STORE.-oOO  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 
_  _  bbls,  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3UUU  Small  Packages 
Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  halfs  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
Herring,  300  halfs  New  Herring.  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Ood 
fish,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring, 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring,  30U0  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal¬ 
mon,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her¬ 
ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut, 
White-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish.  &c. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  &  CO.. 

81  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West. 

May  13th,  1852.  New-York. 

NELSON  WELLS.  1-52  S.  H.  WOOD. 


ROOKLYN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  CHARTERED 

_ 1  in  1824.  Offices— No.  43  Fulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 

street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Mercliants’-Exchange,  Wall  street, 
New-York. 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of  $30,000,  continue 
to  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  ana  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 


William  Ellsworth, 
Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
Caleb  S.  Woodhull, 
Charles  T.  Cromwell, 
Samuel  P.  Townsend, 
John  Eadie, 

Joel  S.  Oatman, 
Robert  C.  Bell, 

John  N.  Genin, 
Henry  Quackenboss, 


Justus  S.  Redfield, 
John  W.  Amermau, 
Fordyce  Hitchcock, 
John  C.  Smith. 

George  GilfiUan, 
Josepn  M.  Greenwood, 
Samuel  F.  Whiting, 
John  Greenwood,  Jr. 
George  Burroughs, 

A.  B.  Miller, 


WILLIAM  ELLSWORTH,  President, 

Alfred  a.  Sieyehs,  Secretary.  1-26 


MILLER’S  PATENT  IRON  STAIR. 

WROUGHT  AND  CAST  IRON  RAILING, 

GRATING,  SHUTTER,  DOOR,  BEDSTEAD,  AND 
Iron  Picket  Fence  Manufactory, 

26  West  Broadway,  New-York, 

Near  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Depot.  1-11 


F.  COGSWELL.  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
VC?®  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lands  in  the  cities  of 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgh,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country', 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  ot  their  property, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials : 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Stryker,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brush,  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank,  Brooklyn.  1-26 


Reapers  and  mowing  machines.— the  under- 

signed,  Agent  for  the  sale  of  McCormick’s  celebrated 
Reapers  and  combined  Machines,  for  the  City  of  New  York, 
California,  Oregon,  and  South  American  Markets. 

1-13  II.  D.  ORMSBEE,  No.  217  Pearl  st„  N.  Y. 

Hunt  &  scott,  manufacturers  of  railroad 

and  Surveying  Instruments,  53  Fulton  street,  (corner 
of  Cliff,)  New-York.  All  kinds  of  instruments  repaired  and 
adjusted  on  moderate  terms.  Instruments  delivered  and  sent 
for.  T.  HUNT. 

1-13_ K.  SCOTT, 

Medical  surgery  without  the  knife.— samuel 

GILBERT,  M.  D„  after  a  long  and  extensive  experience 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  more  recently  in  New-Orleans, 
has  removed  to  New-York,  and  taken  rooms  at  483  Broadway, 
where  he  invites  patients  to  call  and  test  his  skill  in  the  rad¬ 
ical  cure  of  the  following  diseases,  many  of  which  are  deemed 
incurable  by  his  brethren  of  the  faculty,  without  instruments 
of  any  kind,  viz : 

1.  Ulcers  and  Tumors,  called  cancerous. 

2.  Scrofula  in  all  its  forms. 

3.  White  Swellings,  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

4.  Tumors,  Wens,  Carbuncles,  Tetter,  Scald  Head,  and  all 
Eruptions  on  the  Skin. 

5.  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  &c. 

6.  Female  Diseases,  of  however  long  standing. 

DR.  GILBERT  invites  Physicians  to  send  patients  they  deem 
incurable,  and  witness  for  themselves  the  power  of  his  new 
remedies.  Office  hours,  from  9  A.  M.  till  3  P.  M.  1-17 


A  GREAT  AND  IMPORTANT  END  ACCOMPLISHED.- 
Yan  Deusen’s  Improved  Wahpene  is  now  confidently  and 
generally  offered  by  the  inventor,  as  one  of  the  best  modern 
specifics  for  the  Improvement,  Health,  and  Beauty  of  the 
Human  Hair.  Its  faithful  application  will,  on  the  head  of 
Baldness,  reproduce  a  fine  ana  entirely  new  growth,  and  con¬ 
vert  that  which  is  gray  to  its  natural  and  primitive  color. 
This  desirable  change  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  improved 
Wahpene  on  the  roots  or  fibres,  thereby  aiding  nature  in 
restoring  those  healthy  functions  indispensable  to  the  life 
and  beauty  of  the  Hair.  This  invaluable  article  consists  alto¬ 
gether  of  vegetable  infusions,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all 
mineral  acids  and  alcoholic  agency.  As  an  article  for  the 
Toilet,  also,  this  preparation  is  without  a  rival,  cleansing  the 
head  from  Dandruff  and  Scurf,  and  affording  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  nervous  and  constitutional  headaches.  Sold  by 
the  inventor  at  the  GENERAL  DEPOT,  123  CHAMBERS  ST., 
and  by  the  (principal  Druggists  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn 
Cities,  and  those  of  the  United  States  generally,  1—17 


Fine  old  brandies,  choice  wines  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions,  Pure  Holland  Gin,  Superior  Old  Jamaica 
and  St.  Croix  Rum,  Scotch  Ale,  London  Porter,  with  a  general 
assortment  of  all  articles  connected  with  the  liquor  trade,  for 
sale  at  the  extensive  vaults  of  John  J.  Staff,  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Anthony  street.  This  stock  of  Wines  and  Liquors 
has  been  selected  with  great  care,  especially  for  family  use, 
and  the  trade  of  our  first-class  hotels.  Those  who  deal  with 
Mr.  Staff  will  find  him  an  honorable  and  an  accommodating 
tradesman.  1-17 


TILE  MACIIINES.-FOR  MAKING  DRAINING  TILES  OF 
.  all  descriptions  and  sizes,  for  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water  street. 


jUTORTHRUP  &  POST’S  DROVE  AND  SALE  STABLES. 
l\l  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  300  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit.  R.  K.  NORTHRUP, 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B.— New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  1-34 


P.  TRICK  KELLY.  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES 
ANo.  70  East  Twenty-fourth  street.  House,  107  East  Twen 
ty-fifth  street,  New-York.  1-4  i 


CARRIAGE-MAKERS. 

JB.  OLIVER  &  CO.,  LIGHT  WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE 
O  Manufacturers,  corner  of  Dock  and  Water  streets, 
(near  Fulton  Ferry,)  Brooklyn,  Long  Island.  Light  Wagons 
and  Carriages,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  patterns, 
made  to  order  at  the  shortest  notice.  Terms  reasonable. 
Timber  and  work  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

Trimming,  Painting,  and  Repairing  of  every  description, 
done  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  are  most  respectfully  invited 
to  give  us  a  call  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  1-9 


SAAC  MIX,  JR.,  COACH- MAKER  AND  CARRIAGE-DEAL- 

_  er,  No.  440  Broadway,  New-York.  A  general  assortmen  t 

of  Carriages  and  Harness  always  on  hand.  1-3 


JIGIIT  CARRIAGES. — ISAAC  FORD,  COACH  AND  LIGHT 
_A  Carriage-Maker,  116  Elizabeth  street.  New-York.  lias 
constantly  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  Carriages  of  all  kinds, 
of  the  most  fashionable  patterns,  built  under  his  personal 
superintendence,  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  of  the  very 
best  materials.  Carriages  from  his  establishment  are  now 
unning  in  England,  France,  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Carriages  will  he  built  to  order  at  very  short 
notice,  of  any  pattern,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

1-21  ISAAC  FORD,  116  Elizabeth  street,  New-York. 


ENGRAVING. 


ADEMAREST,  CARD  AND  SEAL  ENGRAVER-DOOR 
©  Plates,  and  advertising  Envelopes,— Corner  of  Pine 
and  Nassau  streets,  opposite  the  Custom  House.  1—1°  4 


T  ORR,  DESIGNER  AND  ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD,  53 
1  o  John-street.  New-York.  


TRYON,  ENGRAVER  AND  PRINTER,  NO.  438 
»  w  ©  Broadway.— W.  T.  begs  to  inform  the  Pubbc  m  gene¬ 
ral,  that  he  now  imports  a  new  style  of  Visiting  and  n  edding 
Cards  from  Europe,  which  are  entirely  different  from  any 
bthers  in  the  city.  Specimens  can  be  seen  by  every  arrival. 
1— IS 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


DRY  GOODS. 


The  largest  silk,  ribbon,  and  trimming  house 

in  New-York.  THOMAS  G.  STEARNS,  Importer  and 
Jobber  of  Silks,  Millinery,  and  Fancy  Goods,  (at  net  cash 
prices— time  granted  by  adding  interest,)  No.  162  Broadway, 
New-York,  has  now  in  store,  and  is  daily  receiving  and  offer¬ 
ing,  at  the  lowest  prices,  a  complete  assortment  of  goods  in 
his  line,  comprising  all  the  various  styles  and  designs,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Black  and  Fancy  Silks,  Marseillines,  Florences, 
Shawls,  Trimmings,  Bonnet  Ribbons,  Taffeta  and  Satin  Rib¬ 
bons,  Dress  Trimmings  of  all  kinds.  Embroideries,  French  and 
English  Crapes,  Crape  Lisse,  Silk  Cravats,  Gloves  of  all  kinds, 
Silk  Lace  Mitts,  Bareges,  Laces,  White  Goods,  Hosiery,  L.  C. 
Handkerchiefs.  The  undersigned  would  invite  merchants 
from  the  North,  South,  East  and  West,  when  in  the  city,  to 
favor  him  with  a  call,  and  examine  his  stock  before  purchas¬ 
ing.  THOMAS  G.  STEARNS,  No.  162  Broadway, 

1-9  Between  Liberty  street  and  Maiden  Lane. 


FERTILIZERS. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 


SMPROVED  PORTABLE  GARDEN  ENGINE,  MANUFAC- 
tured  by  Win.  G.  Creamer  &  Co.  The  best  machine  in  use 
for  watering  gardens— washing  windows,  trees,  fences,  car- 
ages— putting  out  fires,  or  keeping  a  building  wet  in  case  of 
fire  adjoining.  It  is  not  liable  to  the  objections  that  are  made 
riagainst  all  garden  engines,  (getting  out  of  order,)  as  the 
valves  are  ground  brass ;  the  chambers,  piston-rod,  cap,  &c„ 
brass  and  copper.  These  machines  can  also  be  used  for  spread¬ 
ing  liquid  manures  on  trees,  shrubbery,  &c.  To  each  machine 
is  attached  a  sprinkler,  jet,  and  hose.  It  is,  every  way,  a  first- 
class  article,  and  we  recommend  it  as  such.  They  can  be  sent 
by  express  to  any  part  of  the  Union  at  trifling  expense. 

1-tf_ K.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street. 


POTATO  OR  SMALL  DOUBLE-MOULD  PLOUGH,  THE 
best  implement  made  for  hilling  or  digging  potatoes- 
throwing  them  perfectly  out  of  the  hill.  By  extra  moulds, 
which  can  be  attached,  it  makes  a  superior  double-mould¬ 
board  plow.  R.  L.  ALLEN,  188  and  191  Water  street. 

 1-tf 


T&TE  PLUS  ULTRA.- THE  STEADY  PERSEVERANCE 
ixl  and  practice  of  a  great  many  years  have  enabled  J. 
LASCALA  to  discover  what  all  the  endeavors  of  men  have  hi¬ 
therto  found  to  be  useless.  J.  Lascala's  Vegetable  Hair  Re¬ 
generator  is  the  very  specific  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  inte¬ 
gument  of  the  head,  which  cause  the  deterioration  or  the 
loss  of  the  ornament  of  the  head,  so  that  it  prevents  baldness, 
causes  the  hair  to  grow,  makes  the  dandruff  disappear,  and 
renders  to  the  hair  a  beautiful  gloss.  This  article  will  be 
found  at  Lascala’s  Perfumery  Store,  584  Broadway,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Hotel,  where  there  is  the  best  assortment  of  French  Per¬ 
fumery,  Shirts,  Cravats,  Handkerchiefs,  Canes,  and  Umbrellas, 
and  every  kind  of  fashionable  toilet  articles.  1-13 


HOTELS. 


CRAIG’S  HOTEL, 


CORNER  OF  TWENTY-FOURTH  STREET  AND  THIRD  AVENUE, 

Opposite  the  Rose-Hill  Stables. 

J.  C.  KRAMER,  Proprietor. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA 
IS  nure.— 100  tons  Paterson's  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
the  best  materials,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  &  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole¬ 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street.  1-31 


,  _  -ESTABLISHED  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  ACIDS, 

_  .  Fertilisers,  and  Seeds  of  reliable  quality. 

PREPARED  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  by  the  Union 
Chemical  Works.  L.  I.— HOYT  &  CO.,  Agents,  No  234  Water 
street,  and  122  West  street,  corner  of  Dey  street,  New-York, 
and  at  R.  L.  ALLEN'S  Agricultural  Warehouse,  189  and  191 
Water  street  New-York. 

A  fertilizer  of  the  most  approved  quality,  producing  all  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  best  Peruvian  Guano,  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  much  more  lasting  in  the  soil,  thoroughly  tested, 
and  found  to  more  than  realize  the  expectations  of  all  those 
who  have  already  tried  it.  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  the 
largely  increased  demand  this  season  over  the  past  year.  Put 
up  in  bags  of  160  lbs.— barrels  of  250  lbs,  each.  Buyers  will 
please  be  particular  to  observe  our  brand  upon  each  bag  or 
barrel.  Also  for  sale,  American  and  Foreign  Field  and  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds,  English  Ray  Grass.  Foul  Meadow  Grass,  fine 
mixed  Lawn  Grass,  White  Clover,  Osage  Orange,  &c.  1-2 


ONE-DUST  MANURE  AND  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF 
SB  Lime.— The  Eagle  Chemical  Co.,  having  recently  made 
extensive  additions  to  their  works  on  Staten  Island,  are  now 
prepared  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  the  above-named 
invaluable  manures,  and  are  ready  to  supply  tile  agricul¬ 
turists  with  any  quantity  that  may  be  required. 

The  bone-dust  manure  will  be  of  the  same  quality,  and  will 
be  delivered  at  the  same  price  as  that  heretofore  furnished 
to  the  farmers  of  Staten  Island,  Neiv-Jersey,  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  ground  into  a  fine  powder, 
and  warranted  pure ;  and  being  perfectly  dry  and  well  packed 
in  clean  barrels,  can  be  transported  at  a  small  cost  either  by 
steamboat  or  railroad. 

The  advantages  of  ground  bones  for  manure  are  too  well 
known  by  the  experience  of  the  past  twenty  years  to  make 
any  further  recommendation  necessary. 

The  Superphosphate  of  Lime  or  Sulphated  Bones  may  not 
perhaps  be  so  well  known  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States 
as  the  former,  as  it  is  a  comparatively  recent  mode  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  same  ingredients;  but  from  the  great  results  already 
obtained  by  the  agriculturists  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  it  is  likely  to  he  preferred  to  all  other  manures  in  use. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Eagle  Chemical  Works  have,  for  seve¬ 
ral  years  past,  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  article  in  England,  where  they  have  had  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  most  eminent  agricultural  chemists  in  Europe. 

The  Superphosphate  now  prepared  by  them  has  been  tested 
on  every  variety  of  soil  and  crop  in  Europe,  the  United  States, 
and  the  West  Indies,  with  the  most  invariable  success.  The 
manufacturers  do  not  hesitate  to  guarantee  it  to  be  the  most 
perfect  manure  that  can  be  made.  No  ingredients  will  he 
used  until  they  have  been  carefully  examined,  and  their 
purity  tested;  and  the  mode  of  preparing  such  ingredients, 
and  the  proportions  used,  will  be  such  as  the  manufacturers 
have  ascertained,  by  long  and  patient  applies  tion  of  chemical 
science,  to  be  the  most  perfect,  and  which  they  have  proved 
to  be  so.  by  the  practical  tests  of  agriculturists  on  almost 
every  description  of  soil,  and  in  every  variety  of  climate. 

It  will  always  be  kept  at  the  highest  standard  of  purity  and 
excellence,  and  every  lot  made  will  be  carefully  analyzed  and 
tested  before  delivery.  It  is  warranted  to  proven  more  valu¬ 
able  manure  than  the  best  Peruvian  Guano,  being  both  more 
inmediate  in  its  effects  upon  the  plant,  and  of  more  perma¬ 
nent  benefit  to  the  soil,  besides  being  less  dangerous  in  its  ap¬ 
plication. 

It  will  be  composed  entirely  of  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
combined  with  such  proportions  of  Ammonia  and  other  ingre¬ 
dients  as  are  necessary  to  restore  that  which  has  been  taken 
from  the  soil  by  previous  crops. 

Raw  bones,  in  addition  to  fat  or  gelatine,  are  composed 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  combined,  called  Phosphate  of 
Lime.  It  is  the  Phosphoric  Acid  that  is  of  great  value  as 
manure  to  the  agriculturists;  and  the  object  of  applying  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  to  dissolve  them  is,  that  by  its  alliance  with  the 
lime  which  is  in  the  bones,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  rendered 
more  soluble  or  easily  dissolved  by  rain ;  and  the  difference 
between  raw  ground  hones  and  dissolved  bones  may,  in  a 
plain  way,  be  stated  to  consist  in  the  fact,  that  by  a  careful 
addition  of  the  proper  proportions  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  Phos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  in  the  raw  bones  is  converted  partly  into  Sul- 
Dliate  of  Lime,  which  is  a  valuable  manure ;  and  a  considera¬ 
ble  portion  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  is  left  free  to  combine 
at  once  with  the  soil,  in  readiness  to  act  on  the  plant. 

Thus  it  is  that  a  small  quantity  of  Superphosphate  of  Lime 
will  force  a  crop  of  turnips  in  greater  weight  than  a  larger 
quantity  of  raw  ground  bones,  bringing  them  to  the  hoe  at 
least  ten  days  sooner. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  properties  of  this  Phos¬ 
phate,  derived  from  its  peculiar  preparation;  and  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  found,  where  used,  to  cause  such  a  speedy  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plant,  as  to  enable  it  to  escape  the  ravages  of  the 
fly  and  wire-worm. 

It  is  calculated  that  one  bushel  of  this  prepared  Superphos¬ 
phate  is  equal  in  its  effect  to  six  bushels  of  ground  bones  in  a 
raw  state.  Thus  the  concentrated  form  of  this  manure,  and 
its  small  bulk,  makes  it  exceedingly  convenient,  and  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  cost  of  transportation  and  handling;  250  pounds  to 
350  pounds  to  the  acre  is  sufficient  for  any  ordinary  condition 
of  soil,  and  the  whole  cost  will  not  probably  be  greater  than 
the  extra  expense  would  be  in  the  mere  handling  and  carting 
the  necessary  quantity  of  stable  manure  to  produce  the  same 

It  may  be  sown  broadcast,  and  ploughed  into  the  soil ;  or  it 
may  be  drilled  in  with  the  seed.  It  may  also  be  applied  in  the 
hills  during  the  cultivation  of  corn  or  other  crops,  when  it  will 
stimulate  the  most  sluggish  growth  into  immediate  action. 

It  will  be  delivered  in  bags  or  barrels,  in  such  quantities  as 
may  be  required,  at  the  price  of  2'f  c.  per  lb„  and  each  pack¬ 
age  will  be  branded  Super-l’hosphate  of  Lime,  Eagle  Chemical 
Works,  G2  Beaver  street. 

Orders,  with  cash  or  satisfactory  reference,  to  be  sent  to 
ALFRED  F.  KEMP,  G2  Beaver  street,  New-York,  Office  of  the 
Eagle  Chemical  Works.  _  1-tf 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.-JUST  RECEIVED  PER  SHIP  GRE- 
cian,  first  quality  Peruvian  Guano.  No.  1  Superphos- 

Sliate  of  Lime  constantly  on  hand.  Also,  Agricultural  and 
lorticultural  Implements,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds— the 
largest  and  most  complete  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  Uni- 
Md  States,  R.  L,  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street,  N.  Y. 

Ml 


g'A  RAIN  MILLS,  STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON  MILLS,  AT  $6 
'05  to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power.  For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


M^URR ALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
IDS  Market— strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash  by  THOMAS  D.  BURRALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 

1-tf  K.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  St„  N.  Y. 


ATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS 
_  _  Chain  Pumps;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  & c.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES. — BULLOCK’S  PROGRESS- 
I\E  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use.  it.  L.  ALLEN. 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


Harvest  implements-mowing  and  reaping 

Machines  of  different  patterns,  and  of  the  best  kinds  in 
market.  Scythes,  Snaths,  Cradles,  and  large  Hand  Rakes, 
made  expressly  for  raking  after  the  cart ;  also  Horse  Hay 
Rakes.  Pitchforks,  very  superior,  of  elastic  steel.  Threshing 
Machines  and  Fan  Mills,  combined  or  single.  Horse  Powers 
of  the  most  approved  kinds,  such  as  the  endless  chain,  or 
Railway,  Circular,  Cast  Iron,  &c.  Ruta  Baga,  Turnip,  Cab¬ 
bage,  and  all  other  sorts  of  Field  and  Garden  seeds. 

1-tf  It.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


PEACH  TREES. — THE  SUBSCRIBER  OFFERS  FOR  SALE 
from  his  Nursery  at  Rumsom  Neck,  Shrewsbury,  New- 
Jersey,  Peach  Trees  of  the  choicest  varieties.  Orders  for  the 
same,  by  mail,  to  be  directed  to  him  at  Red  Bank,  Monmoutli 
Co.,  N.  J.  ASHER  HANCE. 


TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  PROPRIETORS  OF  GREEN- 
Houses.— The  subscriber  will  furnish  any  quantity  of 
Magnolia  Trees,  one  and  two  years  old,  for  $25  per  hundred, 
delivered  in  Savannah,  Ga.  Also,  Plum  Trees  for  $50  per  hun¬ 
dred.  The  trees  will  be  well  packed  in  moss,  so  as  to  be  sent 
any  distance  with  safety.  All  orders  will  be  promptly  attend¬ 
ed  to.  C,  T.  DEAKE, 

Savannah,  Georgia,  August,  1853. 


fjjpREES  AND  PL  ANTS.— PARSON  S  &  CO.,  FLUSHING, 
Ji.  near  New-York,  offer  for  sale  their  usual  assortment, 
with  the  addition  of  many  rare  novelties  of  Fruit  Trees,  for 
the  Orchard  and  the  Garden;  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 
Roses,  for  the  Avenue,  Lawn,  or  Cemetery;  Vines  for  the 
Grapery,  and  Exotic  Plants  for  Greenhouse  culture.  Cata¬ 
logues  can  be  obtained  at  No.  60  Cedar  street,  or  will  be  sent 
by  mail  to  all  post-paying  applicants  enclosing  a  postage 
stamp.  1-6 


t  BUCHANAN,  FLORIST,  9  WEST  SEVENTEENTH  ST., 
©  New-York,  near  Fifth  Avenue.  Green  Houses,  Astoria, 
L.  I.  1-3 


lO  ASPBERRY  PLANTS,  OF  THE  PURE  RED  ANTWERP 
J£q/  stock,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  The 
plants  are  all  warranted,  and  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York  for  $50  per  thousand.  NATHA¬ 
NIEL  HALLOCK,  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.— P.  S.  Orders  by 
mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  no  charge  made  for 
packing.  Orders  to  It.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street, 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  1-21* 


For  sale,  at  the  south-noiiwalk  nursery,  the 

great  "LAWTON  NEW-ROCHELLE  BLACKBERRY.”- 
Haviug  procured  from  Mr.  Lawton  my  stock  of  plants,  I  am 
enabled  to  offer  them  for  sale  as  the  true  article.  Also,  plants 
of  the  white-fruited  Blackberry,  and  the  new,  pure  Red  Ant¬ 
werp  Raspberry.  We  warrant  all  the  plants  we  sell  as  the 
pure  and  unmixed.  GEORGE  SEYMOUR  &  CO. 

1-11  South-Norwalk  Nursery,  Conn. 


1  ALL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  HORTICUL- 
tural  Society.— The  Society’s  Fall  Exhibition  will  be 
held  at  Niblo’s  Garden,  New-York  City,  on  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  Thursday,  September  20th,  21st,  and  22d,  1853.  The 
Committee  would  call  attention  to  a  very  liberal  list  of  awards; 
and  to  afford  encouragement  to  those  who  live  without  the 
city,  they  will  pay  freight  on  all  articles  sent  from  a  distance. 
The  Committee  will  spare  no  pains  to  make  this  exhibition 
worthy  of  New  York,  and  they  look  to  the  public  for  a  liberal 
support— at  least  as  liberal  as  is  almost  daily  extended  to 
raree-shows,  which  have  no  legitimate  claims  upon  the  public 
regard,  since  they  aim  at  no  public  good,  and  effect  none.  The 
objects  of  the  Society  commend  themselves  to  the  considerate 
regard  of  all  good  citizens.  Not  the  least  among  these  objects 
is  the  establishment  of  a  Horticultural  Garden  for  New-York, 
a  bill  for  which,  on  petition  of  this  Society,  was  passed  at  the 
recent  session  of  the  Legislature  ;  and  for  the  means  of  estab¬ 
lishing  this  Garden,  the  Society  looks,  in  no  small  measure,  to 
the  proceeds  of  its  public  exhibitions.  This  of  itself  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  secure  it  the  cordial  support  of  the  entire  public, 
and  more  especially  of  those  who  feel  any  pride  in  the  embel¬ 
lishment  of  the  city,  and  desire  a  pleasant  place  of  public  re¬ 
sort. 

PETER  B.  MEAD,  1 

WM.  W.  LIVERMORE,  I 
CHARLES  OAKLEY. 

THOMAS  HOGG,  Jr.,  \  Committee  of  Arrangements. 
DANIEL  BOLL, 

CHARLES  MORE, 

DAVID  CLARKE,  J  1-tf 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

IGS  AND  TOUPEES,— MEDHURST  &  HEARD'S  NEW- 
ly  invented  Gossamer  Wigs,  Scalps,  and  Toupees,  are 
far  in  advance  of  all  others  offered  to  the  public.  They  are 
made  of  the  best  natural  curled  hair,  inserted  singly,  so  as  to 
defy  the  closest  inspection  to  detect  them  from  a  natural  head 
of  hair.  Best  assortment  of  Wigs,  Half-Wigs,  Toupees,  Braids 
of  long  hair.  Ringlets,  Frizettes,  &c„  which,  for  price  and  qua¬ 
lity,  are  unequalled.  The  trade  supplied  wholesale.  Cali  aud 
judge  for  yourselves.  27  Maiden  tans.  1-18 


Drovers  can  meet  with  the  best  accommodation,  and  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms,  at  this  establishment. 

FARMERS’  HOTEL,  245  AND  247  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-York.  Farmers, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  patronize  this  house,  it  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  Harlem  Railroad,  Albany,  Newark,  New-Brunswick, 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landings. 
Boarding  $1  per  day. 

1-25_ WM,  S.  CHAMBERLIN  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 

Hudson  river  house,  77  and  79  robinson  street, 

New-York.  Meals  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
Oysters  in  every  style.  Also,  lodging,  with  single  rooms. 
Also,  the  Hudson  River  Bull’s  Head  Cattle  and  Slieep  Yard, 
70  and  72  Robinson  street.  Livery  and  Sale  Stable.  Horses 
and  Carriages  to  Let.  Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or 
month  on  reasonable  terms.  68  Robinson  street. 

1-7  ELIJAH  &  JOHN  P.  CHAMBERLIN. 


OATTEN'S  HOTEL,  CORNER  GREENWICH  AND  WAR- 
il  ren  streets,  New-York,  a  short  distance  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  and  Erie  Railroad  Depots.  1-14 

UNITED  STATES  HOTEL,  CORNERS  OF  PEARL.  FUL- 
ton,  and  Water  streets,  New-York.  H.  JOHNSON, 
Proprietor.  1-2 


INSUBANCE. 


F 

G 


ARMERS’  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ONEIDA.  CAPU 
tal,  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  AGENT, 

78  Broadway. 

RANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  UTICA.  CAPITAL, 
$200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  Agent,  78  Broadway. 

1-22 


LIGHTNING  BODS. 

ET  IGHTNING  RODS,  CONSTRUCTED  ON  SCIENTIFIC 
JSL2  principles,  and  if  properly  put  up,  will  render  churches 
aud  other  buildings  secure  from  the  electric  shock. 

1-tf  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street. 


B  IGHTNING  RODS.-A.  M.  QUIMBY  &  SON,  DEALERS  IN 
H  1  Quimby’s  Improved  Lightning  Rods.  Offices,  Nos.  18 
Nassau  street  aud  132  East  Twenty -seventh  street,  New-York. 
Orders  will  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention.  1-20 


LIVEBY  STABLES. 


CONCKLIN  &  HUGG.  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  &  65 
Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues,  (office  on  Twenty-fourth  street, )New-Vork.— Coaches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  1-40 


MACHINEBY,  PATENTS,  &c. 

DOUBLE-ACTING  LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMPS,  CISTERN 
and  Well  Pumps,  Ship  and  Fire  Engines,  Copper-riveted 
Hose  of  all  sizes,  llose  Cuppings,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  &c. 
These  Pumps,  from  their  construction,  and  little  liability  to 
disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  factories,  mines,  railroad 
water-stations,  breweries,  tan  works,  steamboats,  water 
boats,  family  purposes,  hot  liquids,  &c.  I  also  manufacture 
to  order  Village  Fire  Engines,  witn  Double-acting  Lift  and 
Force  Pump,  light,  easily  handled,  and  worked  by  few  men. 
The  same  pumps  may  be  arranged  as  a  stationary  Engine,  or 
to  supply  other  Engines.  Purcnasers  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine.  The  Cistern  and  Force  Pumps  are  so  arranged  that 
they  will  not  freeze  if  placed  out-doors.  They  are  made  of  cast 
iron  in  part.  G.  B.  FARNAM,  34  Cliff  street. 


FRENCH  BURR,  ESOPUS  AND  COLOGNE  MILL-STONES, 
Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry,  45  Duane  street.  1-26 


AND  C.  WUTERICH.  FRANKLIN  STREET,  NEW-IIA- 
.  9  ven  Freight  R.  R.  Depot,  No.  5,  Room  27,  up  stairs,  N. 
I.— Machinists  and  Manufacturers  of  Confectioners’  tools. 
N.  B.— Also  small  machinery  aud  gear-cutting  made  to  order 
at  the  shortest  notice. 


NEW-YORK  MARBLED  IRON  WORKS. 

OFFICE,  No.  413  BROADWAY. 

(. Corner  of  Lispenard  street.) 

Manufactory,  corner  of  6th  Avenue  and  Forty-seventh  street. 

The  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  mar- 

bleized  Iron  Mantels,  Table  Tops,  Columns,  Pilasters, 
Clock  Cases,  Fancy  Articles,  &c„&c„  representing  the  choicest 
varieties  of  Marble.  Also.  Window  Liutels,  Sills,  Balconies, 
and  other  castings  for  buildings  of  every  description. 

The  above  Company  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  Builders,  and  the  public  generally,  to  their  assortment 
of  Marbleized  Cast  Iron  Mantels,  and  other  articles,  which 
they  are  now  manufacturing  on  the  most  enlarged  scale ;  the 
beauty  and  design  of  which,  and  their  exquisite  finish,  have 
never  been  equalled,  and  cannot  be  excelled.  Their  exact 
imitations  of  the  finest  varieties  of  Marble,  such  as  Egyptian, 
Sienna,  Brocatelle,  Verd,  &c.,  has  elicited  the  unqualified 
commendation  of  connoisseurs  in  Marbles,  and  established 
their  popularity  with  the  public. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  discovery  consist  in  its 
capability  of  withstanding  a  high  ukat,  of  resisting  acids 
and  oils,  which  stain  and  deface  Marbles,  and  their  cheap¬ 
ness,  (being  about  one  third  the  cost,)  in  comparison  with  all 
other  kinds  of  Mantels ;  also  the  advantage  of  being  packed 
and  sent  with  safety  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

The  Marbling  department  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  E.  DEEMING,  who  first  introduced  this  invaluable  disco¬ 
very  to  the  public,  aud  demonstrated  its  practical  utility  and 
application  to  metals  and  other  substances.  Address  orders 
and  communications  to  CHARLES  CROSBY,  Secretary. 
Itf 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


15 


T^riCOLAY  &  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
I'i  Arms  and  Legs,  Surgical  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instru¬ 
ments,  Trusses,  Bandages,  &c.,  428  Broadway,  second  floor. 

1-20 


|T  EATHER  HOSE  FOR  THE  CROTON  WATER,  FIRE  EN- 
JLJ  gines,  Ships,  Steamboats,  Factories,  &c.  Suction  Hose, 
Fire  Buckets,  Leather,  Copper,  and  Brass  Pipes,  Couplings, 
Copper  and  Tinned  Rivets,  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  by 
JOHN  H.  BOWIE  &  CO.,  Hose  Manufacturers, 
1-20  25  Ferry  street,  New-York. 


TO  $30  PER  WEEK. -GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLAT- 
ing  by  a  new  process,  on  jewelry  and  plated  arti¬ 
cles.  A  few  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  be  taught  this  lucrative 
and  beautiful  art.  Can  work  at  home,  or  suitable  for  travel¬ 
ling.  No  apparatus  required.  Call  at  No.  237  Hudson  street, 
from  10  to  12,  and  from  2  to  4  o’clock. 


ffiODA  WATER  APPARATUS.-WILLIAM  GEE,  MACIIIN- 
ist  and  Brass  Finisher,  also,  manufacturer  of  the  Pre¬ 
mium  Self-Acting  Generators  and  Bolting  Machines,  at  the 
Soda-Water  Apparatus  Manufactory,  No.  t>8  Fulton  street,  3d 
floor.  New-  York. 

Draught  Tubes,  Bottle  Moulds,  Generators, 

Coolers  in  Tubs,  Force  Pumps,  Model  Making. 

Copper  Fountains,  Gasometers, 

Jobbing  done  at  the  shortest  notice.  1-18 


MANUFACTORIES  OF  METALS. 

rOOD  &  HUNTER,  NO.  144  CENTRE  STREET,  NEW- 
York,  Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  for  the 
conveyance  of  steam,  water,  and  gas. 

Steam  Cocks,  Globe  Valves,  Force  Pumps  for  Steam 

Globe  "  Check  “  Engines. 

Guage  "  Angle  "  Stocks  and  Dies, 

Union  Stop  Cocks,  Safety  “  Screw-cutting  Maciiines, 

Union  Joint  “  Flange  “  Balance  Valves. 

Solder  Nipples. 

Also  on  hand  and  made  to  order,  Fixtures  and  Fittings  of 
every  description  for  the  conveyance  of  Steam,  Water  and  Gas. 


Axes  and  hatchets-made  by  collins  &  co„ 

Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’  Axes.  An  extensive 
and  constant  supply  of  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  ol 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tools,  suited 
to  tins  and  foreign  markets,  for  sale  on  favorable  terms  to  the 
trade,  by  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city, 
SiSWater  street.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

Guns,  rifles,  pistols,  gun  materials,  sporting 

Apparatus,  Fine  Cutlery,  &c.  Ac. 

ONION  &  WHEELOCK, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 

99  Maiden  Lane,  New-York, 

Invite  the  attention  of  Merchants  and  Sportsmen  to  their  ex¬ 
tensive  and  well-selected  assortment  of  the  above  Goods, 
which  they  offer  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  and  on  the  most 
accommodating  terms.  Depot  for  the  sale  of  Revolvers  and 
other  Fire  Arms,  manufactured  by  ALLEN  &  THUrBER. 
Colt’s  Pistols  of  all  sizes  always  on  hand. 

MEDICAL. 

The  ear.-a.  s.  heath,  m.  d„  aurist  and  ocu¬ 
list,  devotes  his  attention,  from  10  to  2,  to  the  treatment 
of  deafness,  discharges  from  the  ear,  noises  in  the  head,  sore 
throats,  and  all  diseases  producing  deafness  and  blindness,  of 
which  scrofula  ranks  first.  Office,  40  Howard  street,  first  door 
east  of  Broadway.  1-19 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Malta  stone  flower-vases  of  differentsizes 

and  handsomely  enchased,  and  for  sale  by 
1-4  LILLIE  &  RACINES,  109  Front  street. 


AR.  M.  MIKL'OSY,  POLYTECHNIC  OFFICE,  REMOVED 
a  to  No.  11  Wall  street.  Room  13. 

Sec.  1.  Surveyingand  Engineering.— Surveying  and  levelling 
of  land,  railroad  lines,  and  canals,  designs  and  drawings  ol 
topographical  maps,  building  of  bridges,  machinery  of  every 
kind,  and  the  conduct  of  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  Architecture.— Design  and  drawing  of  plans  for 
buildings  of  every  kind,  and  in  any  style ;  specification  and 
superintendence,  decorating  of  churches,  Arc. ;  perspective 
views  for  any  building,  &c. 

Sec.  3.  Science  of  Mining.— Science  of  mining,  surveying  of 
mountains  and  mines,  design  and  drawing  of  geognostical 
maps,  examining  of  mines  and  minerals,  and  the  estimation 
of  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  Lithography.— Every  kind  of  surveying,  engineering, 
and  architectural  objects,  perspective  views  of  engines  and 
steamboats,  &c„  will  be  accepted  for  lithography. 

Scenery  taken  from  nature.  1-11 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  AND  AUSTRALIA.— TENTS,  HAM 
mocks.  Awnings,  Bags,  Ac.,  manufactured  by  C.  JOHN¬ 
SON,  No.  11(3  Maiden  Lane,  and  No.  199  Hester  street,  New- 
York,  where  every  description  of  the  above-named  articles 
can  be  found.  All  orders  promptly  executed  on  the  most  rea¬ 
sonable  terms.  1-9 


JOHN  H.  WOODCOCK,  IMPORTER  AND  JOBBER  OF 
Paris  fancy  goods,  combs,  brushes,  perfumery,  Ac.  Fans, 
silk  guards,  portmonnaies,  wax  beads, .hair  pins,  jet  pins,  gilt 
and  jet  bracelets,  breast,  scarf,  and  shawl  pins.  38  John  street, 
(up  stairs.)  New-York.  1-17 

JAS.  S.  BRADLEY  A  CO.,  GILDERS  AND  PICTURE  FRAME 
Makers.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Gilt  Mouldings,  French 
Plate  Looking  Glasses,  Ac.,  158  William  street,  corner  of  Ann 
street,  New-York.  N.  B.— Merchants’  ordersfor  cards  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  to.  1-21 

HT  O RENZO  VENTURA,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
JLJ  Dealer  in  Wines.  Liquors,  and  Segars.  No.  143  Fulton 
street,  New-York.  The  bar  is  well  stocked  with  the  choicest 
Wines  and  Segars.  1-7 


PIANO  FORTES. 


PAINTS. 

Bridgewater  paint,  manufactured  by  the 

Bridgewater  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  New-Jer- 
sey.— The  Company  have  now  on  hand  a  supply  of  this  Paint, 
which  they  offer  to  the  public  as  the  best  article  known  for 
roofs,  decks  and  bottoms  of  steamers  and  other  vessels,  also 
for  brick  and  wood-work  generally  ;  and  from  its  spark  and 
cinder-proof  qualities,  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the 
bestandmostperfectprotectionforrailroad  and  other  bridges, 
cars,  depot  buildings,  Ac.  The  strongest  testimonials  of 
the  virtues  of  this  article  from  officers  of  the  army,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  railroads,  insurance  companies,  captains  of  ves¬ 
sels,  painters,  Ac.,  may  be  seen,  together  with  specimens  on 
tin,  wood,  canvas,  Ac.,  at  the  depot  of  the  Company.  For 
sale,  dry,  in  packages  of  200  lbs.  and  upwards,  and  in  oil,  in 
kegs  of  25,  60,  and  100  lbs.,  by 
,  ^  R.  BOGERT,  General  Agent, 

‘*22  126  yearl  ancl  7§  Beaver  street. 


ASSOUAN  PIANO  FORTES,  AT  NO.  441  BROADWAY.- 
./Jo  A  large  assortment  of  Pianos  from  the  celebrated  house 
of  llallet,  Davis  A  Co.,  Boston ;  also  the  well-known  Instru¬ 
ments  of  A.  W.  Ladd.  A  Co.,  with  a  full  supply  of  new  and 
second-hand  Pianos,  of  various  makers,  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Pianos  to  let. 

1-22  LINCOLN  A  THOMPSON.  No  441  Broadway. 


PROVISIONS. 

VAN  NORDENS, 

DEALERS  IN  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
stantly  receiving  large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  in  tubs  and  firkins,  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes.  Lard 
in  barrels,  tubs  and  kegs.  For  sale  at 
1-24  VAN  NORDENS’,  157  West  street,  New-York. 


TO  MERCHANTS,  SHIPPERS,  DRUGGISTS,  AND  OTH- 
ers.— Mustard.— WITHIN GTON  &  WILDE’S  celebrated 
Premium  Mustard.  First  premiums,  American  Institute,  1847— 
1852.  Put  up  expressly  for  the  Southern  and  Western  Markets, 
in  kegs,  cans,  tins,  and  bottles,  &c.  This  Mustard  is  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  best  English  and  Trieste  seed,  and  needs 
no  other  recommendation  tnan  the  extensive  sale  it  has  met 
with  for  the  past  number  of  years,  and  being  used  by  the 
United  States  Army,  and  many  of  the  Hospitals  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Liberal  discount  made  to  cash  purchasers.  For 
sale  by  W1TH1NGTON  <fc  WILDE,  office  of  L.  1.  Mustard  and 
Spice  Mills,  7  Dutch  street,  New-York,  opposite  Wm.  Colgate 
<fc  Co.’s  Soap  Factory.  Also  for  sale,  Coffees,  Spices  of  all 
kinds,  Cocoa,  Saleratus,  Indigo,  Rice  Flour,  &c.,  pertaining  to 
the  trade.  1-13 


BARRELS  OF  SALMON  :  2000  BARRELS  NOS.  1, 
_  _  _  2,  and  3  Mackerel,  extra  quality;  2000  quintals 

new  Dried  Codfish ;  1000  lbs.  new  Smoked  Salmon:  2000  boxes 
new  Smoked  Herrings;  2000  bbls.  Wliitefish ;  200  bbls.  new 
Codfish ;  Halibut,  Blackfish,  soused  Salmon,  Dutch  Herrings, 
wholesale,  by  NELSON,  WELLS  <fc  CO.,  88Dey  street.  1-2 


Miller,  haring  &  co.,  wholesale  commission 

Merchants  lor  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  and  sales¬ 
men  for  all  kinds  of  Live  Stock,  No.  3  Erie  Place,  Reade 
street,  New-York.  J.  MILLER,  S.  D.  HARING,  11.  K.  MIL¬ 
LER.  1-4 


REAL  ESTATE. 

JAMES  M.  MILLER,  AUCTIONEER. — BY  JAMES  M.  MIL- 
ler— Store  No  81  Maiden-Lane.— James  M.  Miller  will  give 
ais  personal  attention  to  Sales  of  Real  Estate  at  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange,  and  to  sales  of  Household  Furniture  at  the 
residence  of  families ;  also  his  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
of  Cattle.  1-15 


Albert  h.  nicolay,  real  estate  and  general 

Auctioneer,  No.  4U  Wall  street,  (Manhattan  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,)  between  Nassau  and  William  streets,  New-York.— 
A.  H.  N.  gives  his  personal  attention  to  sales  of  Real  Estate, 
Ships  anu  Stocks,  at  the  Merchants’  Exchange.  Sales  of  Fur¬ 
niture  at  the  residence  of  families,  and  General  Merchandise. 
He  also  attends  to  Negotiating  Sales,  or  Exchanging  Real  Es¬ 
tate  at  Private  Sale,  procuring  Loans,  or  effecting  Fire,  Life, 
and  Marine  Insurance  in  the  best  Companies  in  the  city.  1-2 


SASHES  AND  BLINDS. 

OORS.  SASHES  AND  BLINDS.— IRA  PORTER  &  CO., 
No.  8  Spruce  streets  near  Nassau,  keep  constantly  on 
uand  a  general  assortment  of  Kiln-dried  Doors,  Sashes  and 
Blinds,  ol  different  styles,  and  manufactured  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  Our  facilities  are  equalled  by  no  other  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  the  city ;  hence  we  fill  orders  at  short  notice.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  paid  to  shipping.  No.  8  Spruce  street,  near 
Nassau.  1-19 


DOORS,  SASHES  AND  BLINDS.-F.  W.  TUXBURY,  NO.  15 
Burling  Slip,  between  Water  and  Front  streets,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealer  in  the  above  articles,  would  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  his 
large  and  general  assortment  of  Kiln-driea  Doors,  Sashes, 
and  Blinds,  manufactured  of  good  stock,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  Glazed  Sash  Doors,  Glazed  Sashes,  on  hand  or  glazed  to 
order,  all  of  which  are  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
b\  W.  T.’s  connection  with  extensive  manufacturers  enables 
him  to  fill  orders  at  short  notice.  1-18 


STATIONERY. 

Sf  LANK  BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY.— FRANCIS  &  LOU- 
TEEL,  No.  77  Maiden  Lane,  sell  all  articles  in  their  line  at 
iow  prices,  at  retail,  or  by  the  quantity. 


Account  Books, 

Writing  Papers, 

Envelopes, 

Notes,  Drafts,  Receipts, 

Hotel  Registers, 

Sets  of  Books  for  Societies, 

Writing  Desks, 

Scrap  Books, 

Shipping  Receipt  Boxes, 

Patent  Inkstands, 

Tin  Cash  and  Deed  Books, 

.Manifold  Letter  Writers, 

Bankers’  Note  Cases, 

Siates,  Pencils, 

Chessmen, 

Perforated  Boards, 

'  Fancy  Stationery  in  great  variety. 

Books  ruled  and  bound  to  pattern. 

Job  Printing  executed  at  low  rates.  Cards,  Circulars,  Bill 
Heads,  Checks,  Receipts,  Ac. 

„  „  ,  FRANCIS  A  LOUTREL, 

1—19  Stationers  and  Booksellers,  77  Maiden  Lane 


Copying  Presses, 

Note  Papers, 

Bills  of  Exchange, 
Memoranda  Books. 
Time  Books, 

Portfolios, 

Gold  and  Steel  Pens, 
Superior  Writing  Ink, 
Elastic  Paper  Holders, 
Seal  Presses, 

Pass  and  Copy  Books, 
Penknives, 

Backgammon  Boards, 
Wax  Wafers. 

Tissue  Paper, 

Diaries  for  1854. 


Fall  trade-1853.-iierts  brothers,  wholesale 

Stationers  and  Importers ;  English,  French,  and  German 
Fancy  Goods  Warehousemen,  Ac.,  No.  241  Broadway,  facing 
the  Park,  New-York.— The  undersigned  beg  to  inform  the 
trade  in  general  that  they  have  opened  their  new  store  as 
above,  where  they  intend  keeping  a  constant  supply  of  every 
article  appertaining  to  the  Stationery  business,  as  also  a  full 
and  varied  assortment  of  English,  French,  and  German  Fancy 
Goods,  Artists’  Materials,  Colors,  Ac.  Ac.,  the  whole  of  which, 
being  purchased  for  cash  from  the  best  markets  in  Europe, 
they  can  offer  at  prices  that  cannot  fail  to  meet  your  approval. 
Their  stock  will  be  continually  augmented  by  fresh  arrivals 
of  every  new  or  desirable  article  in  the  European  market, 
purchased  expressly  for  their  sales  by  Mr.  D.  B.  HERTS,  of 
London  and  Paris.  Being  confident  that  we  can  do  as  well 
lor  our  customers  as  any  house  in  this  country,  we  solicit  the 
favor  of  a  call  and  examination  of  our  stock,  or  your  orders 
by  mail,  which  will  receive  the  prompt  attention  of 

Your  obedient  servants,  HERTS  BROTHERS. 
Henry  B.  Herts,  Jr,  ) 

Jacob  Herts.  >  i_4 


STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  PAPER,  Ac.-PECK  A 
Hoodless,  Manufacturers  of  Blank  Books,  Importers  and 
Dealers  in  Fancy  and  Staple  Stationery  of  every  description. 
No.  139  Pearl  street  and  90  Beaver  street,  near  Wall  street, 
New-York.  Country  Merchants  supplied  at  low  rates.  Par¬ 
ticular  and  prompt  attention  given  to  orders. 


ILLARD  FELT,  NO.  191  PEARLSTREET,  (NEAR  MAI- 
_  _  den  Lane,)  Manufacturer  of  Blank  Books,  and  Im¬ 
porter  and  Dealer  in  Paper  and  Stationery  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders. 


STOCK. 


First  great  annual  sale  of  Durham  and  dairy 

stock,  in  Westchester  County,  New-York,  by  JAMES  M. 
MILLER,  on  the  farm  of  JAMES  BATHGATE,  Esq.,  one  mile 
from  Fordham,  and  fourteen  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  New- 
York  City,  by  the  Harlem  Railroad,  cars  running  hourly,  will 
take  place  on  the  27th  day  of  September,  1853. 

Having  been  solicited  by  numerous  cattle-breeders  in  my 
native  county  of  Westchester,  to  get  up  a  sale  in  which  all 
may  participate  to  any  desired  extent,  whether  wishing  to 
sell  one  or  more  animals,  and  my  old  friend,  James  Bathgate, 
having  kindly  consented  to  give  the  use  of  his  capacious  pre¬ 
mises  upon  which  to  make  the  first  experiment,  I  have  made 
the  above  announcement,  and  now  invite  all  persons  having 
high-bred  grade  cattle  for  sale,  either  in  this  or  the  adjoining 
States,  to  participate  in  the  advantages  offered.  The  name 
and  full  description  of  animals  intended  for  sale,  with  the 
owner’s  name  and  residence,  must  be  sent  to  my  office,  No. 
81  Maiden  Lane,  New-York,  before  the  15th  of  September,  to 
be  inserted  in  the  catalogue,  which  will  be  ready  lor  delivery 
on  the  22d  of  September.  The  cattle  must  be  on  the  ground 
before  10  o’clock  on  the  day  of  sale,  or  the  evening  previous, 
if  possible,  which  will  commence  precisely  at  12  o’clock,  rain 
or  shine. 

The  charges  for  selling,  including  all  charges  of  advertising, 
catalogue,  commission,  Ac.,  will  be  $5  per  head,  except  where 
special  bargains  are  made  for  calves  or  low-priced  animals. 
None  but  cattle  of  well-known  breed  of  established  character 
will  be  received,  and  every  animal  offered  must  be  sold  without 
reserve.  If  the  experiment  is  successful,  a  sale  will  be  Held 
every  year  at  some  convenient  point,  making  a  great  Fair  for 
the  farmer  and  improved  stock-breeder. 

To  those  who  know  me,  it  is  needless  to  say  I  have  sold  more 
blooded  cattle  than  any  other  man  in  America ;  and  to  others, 
it  is  sufficient  guaranty  that  the  proposed  sale  will  be  fairly 
and  houorahly  conducted.  JAMES  M.  MILLER, 

1-tf  81  Maiden  Lane,  New-York. 


16 ETA D  A G  A S C  A  It  OR  LOP-EARED  RABBITS— A  FEW 
lYJL  pairs  of  these  large  and  superb  animals  for  sale.  Price 
$10  to  $15  per  pair.  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN, 

1-tf  189  Water  street. 


TERRIER  DOGS,  OF  THE  SMOOTH-HAIRED  AND  TAN, 
ned  muzzle  breed.  These  are  famous  ratters,  very  active 
and  make  excellent  farm  dogs. 

1-tf  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN,  189  Water  street. 


SUFFOLK  PIGS.-TIIE  SUBSCRIBERS  ARE  PREPARED 
>59  to  receive  orders  for  pure  Suffolk  Pigs,  bred  irom  stock 
imported  in  1848  by  the  late  William  Stickney,  also  by  the 
subscribers  in  January  last. 

JOSIAII  STICKNEY,  Watertown,  or 
Address  ISAAC  STICKNEY,  Boston,  Mass. 

l-13eow* 


SCHOOLS. 

mTEW-YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE.— THIS 
Institution  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New-York,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  agricul¬ 
turists  the  means  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  ot  the  arts  and 
sciences  appropriate  to  their  vocation ;  to  prepare  students 
for  practical,  active  labor,  by  training  the  mind  in  a  system 
which  shall  inculcate  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sci¬ 
ences  essential  to  agricultural  success.  To  insure  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  principles  and  their  application  to  the  soil,  the 
Legislature  lias  required  the  purchase  of  not  less  than  three 
hundred  acres  of  land. 

The  Trustees,  having  accepted  the  trust  confided  to  them 
by  the  Legislature,  organized  the  State  Agricultural  College 
by  the  following  appointments: 

John  Delafield,  President  of  the  College. 

Hon.  John  A.  King,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Joel  W.  Bacon.  Secretary. 

N.  li.  Kidder,  Treasurer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  on  the  4th  of  June,  a  Report  was 
presented  by  B.  P.  Johnson,  from  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Location  ot  the  College,  declaring  “  that,  after  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Oaklands  Farm,  in  Seneca  County,  they  are 
entirely  satisfied  that  the  price  asked  for  it  is  its  fair  value  1 
in  the  market  for  farming  purposes;  that  it  is,  by  previous 
preparation,  by  position,  and  variety  of  soil,  in  every  respect 
adapted  to  the  objects  of  the  Institution;  that  the  title  is 
perfect ;  and  recommend  that  the  chain  of  title  be  entered  at 
large  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board,”  Ac.  This  farm  is  situated 
nudway  between  the  market  towns  of  Waterloo  and  Geneva, 
in  full  view  of  Seneca  Lake,  and  overlooking  the  village 
of  Geneva.  Elevated  about  one  hundred  and  five  feet 
above  the  lake,  it  is  free  from  causes  disturbing  health.  Its 
srnl  varies  from  a  strong  clay  to  a  sandy  loam,  presenting  va¬ 
rieties  sufficient  for  testing  by  experiment  every  doubtful 
question  in  relation  to  soils,  and  to  exhibit  the  most  approved 
system  of  cultivation. 

The  Trustees  are  prepared  to  receive,  from  farmers  and 
friends  of  agriculture,  proposals  for  the  Capital  Stock  of  the 
Institution,  which  will  be  distributed  in  shares  of  fifty  dollars 
each,  payable  10  per  cent,  on  subscribing,  40  per  cent,  on  1st 
of  July,  50  per  cent,  on  1st  October.^ 

The  Trustees  may  be  addressed  (post-paid)  at  their  respective 
residences,  as  follows: 

Hon.  John  A.  King,  Jamaica,  Queens  County :  Henry  Wager, 
Westernville,  Oneida  County ;  B.  P.  Johnson,  Agricultural 
Rooms,  Albany ;  Wm.  Kelly,  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  County ;  N. 
B.  Kidder,  Geneva,  Ontario  County;  Joel  W.  Bacon.  Water¬ 
loo,  Seneca  County;  Tallmadge  Delafield,  Geneva,  Ontario 
County ;  Wm.  Buel,  Rochester,  Monroe  County ;  John  Dela¬ 
field,  Oaklands,  Seneca  County. 

The  officers  of  the  College  will  endeavor  to  present  subscrip¬ 
tion  books  in  each  County,  that  the  College,  so  entirely  agri¬ 
cultural  and  peculiarly  the  farmer’s  institution,  may  find  its 
support  widely  diffused  throughout  the  State. 

The  President  will,  upon  application  to  him,  give  all  need¬ 
ful  information  in  relation  to  the  ordinances,  rules,  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  College,  and  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  pur¬ 
sued. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

JOEL  W.  BACON,  Secretary. 


SAFES. 

fi^ALAMANDER  MARBLE  COMPANY.-SILAS  C.  HER- 
RING.  Wareroom,  313  Broadway;  Manufactory,  Hud¬ 
son  street,  corner  Thirteenth  street,  New-York.  Iron  Mantels, 
Table-Tops,  Columns,  &c.,  marbleized  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  inventors,  R.  F.  &  J.  P.  WILLIAMS.  Finan¬ 
cial  and  General  Business  Department,  J.  RUSTON.  Speci 
mens  may  be  seen  at  the  Salamander  Safe  Depot,  135,  137;  and 
139  Water  street,  New-York,  and  corner  of  Court  and  Jorale- 
mon  streets*  Brooklyn.  1-& 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Circumstances  have  made  it  advisable  to  suspend 
the  publication  of  the  New-  York  Agricultor,  and 
Farm,  and  Garden. 

In  justice  to  the  subscribers  to  those  periodicals, 
we  offer  to  refund  the  amount  due  on  their  sub¬ 
scriptions,  or  will  send  them  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  for  Prospectus  of  which  see  below. 


PROSPECTUS  OF  VOLUME  ELEVENTH  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

The  American  Agriculturist  will  hereafter  be 
published  weekly,  and  contain  16  large  quarto 
pages,  embellished  with  numerous  engravings. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  so  long  favorably  known  as 
principal  editor  of  the  Monthly  Agriculturist,  will 
be  the  superintending  Editor,  and  Mr.  0.  Judd,  A.  M., 
distinguished  for  his  scientific  and  practical  attain¬ 
ments,  will  be  his  associate.  They  will  be  assisted 
by  a  highly  intelligent  corps  of  agricultural  writers, 
all  of  whom  are  either  practical  farmers,  planters, 
stock-breeders,  gardeners,  or  fruit-growers. 

No  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  this 
periodical  a  Standard  Agricultural  Work,  which 
will  convey  to  its  readers  weekly  a  large  amount 
of  information  highly  valuable  to  all  interested  in 
the  culture  of  the  soil. 

This  is  the  only  weekly  periodical  of  its  kind 
published  in  the  United  States;  and  it  will  possess 
peculiar  facilities  for  furnishing  early  reports  of  the 
produce,  cattle,  and  grain-markets.  These  reports 
alone  will  be  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper 
to  its  subscribers. 

The  Editors  are  supplied  with  all  the  leading 
Agricultural  Publications  of  this  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  may  look 
confidently  to  its  pages  for  all  new  and  established 
improvements  in  modes  of  farming,  stock-breeding, 
Ac.,  Ac.  While  adhering  to  scientific  accuracy,  our 
aim  will  be  to  make  science  entirely  subservient  to 
practice. 

Our  paper  will  be  furnished  to  subscribers  for 
less  than  four  cents  a  number  of  sixteen  quarto 
pages,  and  to  large  clubs  for  less  than  two  and  a 
half  cents.  Every  number  will  contain  suggestions 
for  the  treatment  of  soils,  crops,  stock,  Ac.,  which 
will  often  be  worth  to  the  reader  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  paper  for  a  year. 

Price  of  subscriptions — invariably  in  advance : 


To  single  Subscribers, 

-  $2.00  a  year. 

$2.00 

“  Clubs  of 

3 

do. 

-  1.67 

5.00 

“  do.  “ 

5 

do. 

-  1.60  “ 

8.00 

“  do.  “ 

10 

do. 

-  1.50 

15.00 

“  do.  “ 

20 

do. 

1.25  “ 

25.00 

Every  friend  of  agriculture  is  respectfully  re¬ 
quested  to  act  as  agent  in  procuring  subscriptions, 
which  may  be  forwarded  by  mail  at  the  risk  of  the 
publishers,  if  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master.  ALLEN  A  CO., 

189  Water  street,  New-York. 

N.B. — Subscriptions,,  advertisements,  and  all  mat¬ 
ters  relative  to  the  business  part  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  should  be  addressed  to  Allen  A  Co.,  and  all 
communications  for  the  paper  addressed  to  Editor 
of  American  Agriculturist. 


NOTICE 

Is  hereby  given,  that  James  B.  Swain,  engaged  by 
us  about  the  New-York  Agricultor,  and  Farm  and 
Garden,  has  no  authority  or  right  to  make  any  con¬ 
tract  for  or  on  our  behalf,  or  to  create  any  liability 
against  us  or  either  of  us ;  or  to  receive  subscrip¬ 
tions  or  collect  money  for  advertisements  ;  and  we 
shall  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  any  act  of 
his-  Lewis  F.  Allen, 

Richard  L.  Allen, 

Composing  the  firm  of  Allen  A  Co. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Newsmen  in  the  different  towns  in  the  country 
are  requested  to  act  as  agents  for  this  paper ;  re¬ 
sponsible  persons  also  in  every  district  of  the  United 
States. 

Very  liberal  commissions  will  be  given  to  a  few 
young  men  to  act  as  travelling  agents. 

For  further  information  address  the  publishers,  or 
call  at  their  office,  189  Water  street,  New-York. 
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HORSE  MARKETS. 


.  MOS  SMITH.  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLE,  No.  76 
L  East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York.  1-27 


PJULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN- 
BJ>  ty-fourth  street,  West  side  of  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

1-34_ A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Proprietor. 


CHARLES  GALLAGHER,  LIVERY  SALE.  AND  EX- 
cliange  Stables,  91  East  Twenty-fifth  street,  N.  Y.  1-15 


Fagan  &  graham,  sale  and  exchange  stables, 

cor.  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.— F.  &  G.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  witli  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 


SEEDS,  &c. 

Choice  garden  seeds.-gardeners  and  others 

who  wish  to  obtain  pure,  fresh,  and  reliable  Garden 
choicest  varieties,  are  invited  to  call  at 
BRIDGEMAN  S  old  stand,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Eight¬ 
eenth  street,  where  may  be  found  at  all  times  all  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  raised  from  carefully 
selected  stock,  expressly  for  this  establishment.  All  import¬ 
ed  seeds  offered  at  the  counter  are  previously  tested,  and 
warranted  the  best  of  their  several  kinds.  Bridgeman’s 
Standard  Horticultural  Works  for  sale  at  wholesale  and 
retail.  Orders  by  mail  will  meet  with  prompt  attention,  as 
usual.  JOSEPH  BRIDGEMAN. 


SUPERIOR  SEED  WHEAT.— A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 
the  best  varieties  of  improved  Seed  Wheat,  among 
which  are  the  Golden  Australian,  China,  or  Troye,  White 
^  o  'j  n  c^As,on,s  Improved,  Soule,  and  Mediterranean. 

beed  Rye  of  the  best  winter  variety.  Also,  a  cheaper  kind, 
suitable  for  late  fall  and  early  spring  pastures. 

^  I*.  ALLEN,  1$  aad  191  Water  street. 


STOCK. 


Improved  stock  of  all  kinds.  -  having  had 

great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stock  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  I  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice  as  convenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  in 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 
South. 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Herefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayrshires.  Long-wooled  Sheep— the  Cotswold, 
Oxford,  Leicester.  Bakewell,  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown.  Fine-wooled  Sheep— such  as  the  Saxon,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  French  Merino. 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious. 

1-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN,  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

A  GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. — THE  SUBSCRIBER 
fli  keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements: 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye,  &c . 
Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington's,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses— Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace— 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  lightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street. 

ATKINS’  SELF-RAKING  REAPER.— THIS  MACHINE  IS 
now  offered  to  the  public,  and  warranted  to  be  a  good 
self-raking  reaper.  It  is  also  believed  to  be  a  good  mower,  but 
not  yet  having  been  sufficiently  tested  in  grass,  (though  it  soon 
will  be,)  it  is  not  warranted  to  be  equal  to  a  machine  made 
mainly  or  wholly  to  mow.  The  raking  apparatus  is  of  novel 
and  very  simple  construction,  and  not  liable  to  derangement, 
and  every  farmer  who  has  seen  it  in  the  harvest-field,  says  it 
performs  the  raking  better  than  a  man  can  possibly  do  it. 
Price  of  machines  at  Chicago,  $175,  of  which  $75  must  be  paid 
on  giving  the  order,  $50  upon  successtul  trial,  and  $50  in  note, 
payable  1st  Dec.  The  machines  are  most  thoroughly  built  and 
warranted.  Descriptive  circulars,  with  cuts,  sent  to  post-paid 
applications.  J.  S.  WRIGHT,  "Prairie  Farmer”  Warehouse, 
Chicago.  June,  1853, _ 1-2 

EW.  PHELPS’  OHIO  PREMIUM  COMBINATION  BEE- 
9  HIVE.— A  large  number  of  these  Hives  have  now  been 
in  use  for  three  or  four  years  past,  and  have  given  universal 
satisfaction,  and  are  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  used 
them  to  combine  more  conveniences  and  good  qualities,  and 
better  adapted  to  the  natural  habits  and  wants  of  the  Bee  and 
the  convenience  of  the  epicure,  than  any  thing  of  the  kind 
heretofore  known. 

The  advantages  of  this  Hive  are, 

1st.  It  is  adapted  to  the  size  of  any  colony  of  Bees,  large 
or  small. 

2d.  The  surplus  honey,  or  old  combs,  may  be  removed  at 
pleasure  without  injury  to  the  colony. 

3d.  It  may  be  used  either  as  a  swarming  or  non-swarming 
Hive. 

4th.  It  affords  the  Bees  better  protection  against  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  moths  than  any  other  Hive. 

5th.  The  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  Hive  is  with  a 
pane  of  glass  in  each  section,  which  affords  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  operations  of  the  Bees,  the  amount  of  honey  in 
the  Hive,  and  the  strength  and  condition  of  the  colony  at  the 
time,  without  disturbing  the  Bees. 

6th.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  Hive  for  feeding  in  existence, 
as  the  colony  may  be  fed  from  the  inside  of  the  Hive  with  as 
little  trouble  as  a  brood  of  chickens,  and  that  without  danger 
of  other  Bees’  robbing. 

This  Hive  was  awarded  the  First  Premium  and  a  Diploma 
at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1851,  also  a  Diploma  at  the  Indiana 
State  Fair,  and  a  Premium  at  the  New-York  State  Fair,  and 
a  large  number  of  County  Fairs,  in  1852.  Also,  the  First  Pre¬ 
mium  by  the  Licking  Company  Ohio  Fair,  where  it  has  been 
used  for  three  years  in  succession. 

Price  of  individual  right,  with  a  recipe  for  the  feed,  $5.  Hive 
and  right,  $9. 

For  .State,  County,  and  individual  rights,  or  Hives,  apply, 
post-paid,  to  E.  W.  PHELPS,  Westfield.  Mass. 

Hives  for  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street, 
New-York.  1-tf 


FERTILIZERS. 


fBJO.  1  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.-THIS  VALUABLE 
i1!  fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 
anti  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  lias  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor,  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  “  C.  B.  De 
Burg,  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds ;  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  (late  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,) 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


TO  FARMERS— HUGUINS’  CELEBRATED  NITROGE- 
nous,  Ammouiacal  and  Mineral  Manure,  approved  and 
recommended  bv  the  principal  agriculturists  in  Europe,  and 
readily  admitted  by  those  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most 
effective  fertilizer  now  in  use.  For  sale  by  L.  \> .  TINELLI  & 
CO.,  No.  87  Greenwich  street,  New-York,  sole  agents  for  the 
sale  of  the  article.  1-13 


J,  A,  GMY,  Fruiter,  95  and  9T  Cliff  street,  N,  Y, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

ftoigitelr  u  imjnrok  %  Jarmer,  tlje  Biaitter,  aitir  %  (Sarktter, 


AGRICULTURE  IS  TEE  MOST  HEALTHY.  THE  MOST  USEFUL.  AMD  THE  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  id JV.  —  Washington. 
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CATTLE  SHOWS  AND  FAIRS. 

Although  many  among  the  rural  population 
of  the  United  States  have  at  length  partially 
awakened  to  the  great  and  abiding  benefits  re¬ 
sulting  to  them  from  holding  annual  cattle  shows 
and  fairs,  especially  in  their  several  counties, 
where  all  can  so  easily  visit  them,  yet  many 
more  continue  indifferent  to  their  advantages, 
and  others  still  cling  to  their  prejudices  against 
them. 

Let  us  consider  for  one  moment  a  few  of  the 
benefits  resulting  to  the  farmer  and  his  family 
of  a  visit  to  one  of  these  exhibitions,  when  it  is 
got  up  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  would  be,  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  better  supported  and  more 
fully  attended.  He  has  the  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
amining  here  all  newly  invented  and  recently 
improved  agricultural  implements,  and  of  com¬ 
paring  their  merits,  and  selecting  such  as  are 
best  fitted  to  lighten  and  accelerate  his  labors ; 
superior  seeds,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  are  spread 
out  before  him,  from  which  he  can  choose  those 
best  suited  to  his  soil  and  climate ;  fine  horses, 
and  improved  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  are  there 
for  his  inspection ;  while  the  domestic  manu¬ 
factures,  the  poultry,  the  flowers,  and  many 
other  things,  cannot  fail  to  interest  his  wife  and 
daughters.  Then,  again,  it  is  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  him  to  meet  his  old  acquaintance, 
form  new  ones,  and  interchange  ideas ;  all  of 
which  tend  to  liberalize  and  enlarge  the  mind, 
and  break  down  that  tendency  to  isolation  and 
contracted  views,  which  is  the  great  draw¬ 
back  to  the  advancement  of  the  hardy  and 
independent  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

Farmers  should  go  about  more,  and  associate 
more  than  they  now  do ;  study  what  those  most 
skilled  in  their  profession  are  doing,  and  com¬ 
pare  their  works  with  their  own,  and  be  alive 
to  all  improvements.  This  is  the  way  with  the 
mechanic,  the  merchant,  and,  in  fact,  with  all 
other  professions ;  hence  their  continued  and 
rapid  improvement  —  and  their  great  gains. 

Yet,  with  all  our  other  recommendations,  we 
would  add  that  of  caution.  Consider  well  be¬ 
fore  adopting  new  things,  and  see  that  they  are 
appropriate  for  you ;  and,  above  all,  first  con¬ 
sult  reliable  and  experienced  persons  before 
going  to  any  considerable  outlay ;  for  many 
new  things  are  comparatively  worthless,  and 
others  are  not  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
particular  parties.  Experiments  which  require 
little  time  and  money  may  be  attempted  with 
less  hesitation ;  for  if  nothing  is  gained  by 
them,  there  will  be  little  lost ;  and  out  of  many, 
something  may  at  last  turn  up  sufficiently  profit¬ 
able  to  pay  for  all  a  hundred  times  over;  be¬ 
sides,  these  little  experiments  keep  the  mind 
active  and  inquiring,  and  that  alone  is  of  no 
small  importance  to  the  farmer, 


LETTERS  FROM  PROF.  NASH, 

Number  I. 

[Upon  his  departure  from  this  country  on  an 
agricultural  tour  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  Prof.  Nash,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  made  us  a 
partial  promise  that,  if  he  could  find  time  in  -his 
absence,  he  would  give  us  a  series  of  descriptive 
letters  on  such  things  as  he  found  worthy  of 
note  to  the  agriculturist,  during  his  travels.  "We 
have  now  the  pleasure  of  laying  the  first  before 
our  readers,  in  which  they  will  find  a  graphic 
description  of  the  annual  dinner  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Mechi  to  his  farming  friends,  and  a  show 
of  his  crops.] 

London ,  Sept.  1st,  1853. 

A  TRIP  TO  TIPTREE  HALL,  ENGLAND. 

Through  the  kindness  of  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq., 
Secretary  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  I  had  letters  to  several  distinguished 
farmers  in  this  country,  and  among  others  to 
J.  J.  Mechi,  Esq.  Mr.  MEcm  has  a  large  and  very 
fine  shop  in  Leadenhall  street,  London,  at  which 
I  believe  great  bargains  are  made  both  for  the 
seller  and  the  buyer.  I  called  at  his  shop,  soon 
after  my  arrival,  and  learning  that  he  was  on  his 
farm  in  Essex,  I  left  for  him  my  address,  and  the 
next  day  received  from  him,  by  mail,  a  card  ol 
invitation  to  attend  his  annual  festival  and  agri¬ 
cultural  exhibition,  which  was  to  come  off  on 
the  20th  of  July.  Subsequently  I  received  from 
him  a  note,  authorizing  me  to  bring  along  as 
many  Americans  as  I  pleased,  the  only  condition 
being,  that  they  were  agriculturally  disposed  ; 
a  condition  easily  met,  as  almost  every  one 
would  love  agriculture  on  such  a  day.  It  was 
understood  that  there  was, to  be  ua  plain  farm¬ 
er's  dinner"  on  the  occasion,  and  something  to 
wash  it  down  with,  of  course ;  for  our  English 
brethren  have  no  idea  of  swallowing  large  lots 
of  food  without  something  to  drink ;  and  the 
idea  of  the  food  swimming  about  the  stomach  in 
large  quantities  of  water  does  not  suit  them. 
They  are  in  general  quite  temperate,  but  few  ol 
them  are  teetotallers  yet,  though  it  is  possible 
they  may  be  soon,  as  Mr.  Gough  has  now  com¬ 
menced  operations  very  much  in  earnest  in  the 
mother-country. 

Very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  in 
company  with  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  whose  acquaintance  I  think  almost 
any  American  would  be  proud  to  have  made  in  a 
foreign  land,  I  started  for  Tiptree  Hall,  some  thir¬ 
ty  miles  by  rail,  and  about  five  miles  by  coach. 
A  special  train  was  run  for  the  occasion,  carrying 
from  London  many  substantial^ farmers, no  doubt, 
together  with  others  who  are  amateur  farmers 
the  year  round,  and  some,  perhaps,  who  are 
only  occasionally  such  for  a  day.  All  arrived  in 
good  time — farmers  of  the  grades  before  inti¬ 
mated,  and  the  toast-master ,  the  jester  and  the 
comic  singer,  into  the  bargain.  We  found  Mr. 


Mechi  living  in  a  very  neat,  substantial  house> 
in  the  midst  of  a  flower-garden  that-might  have 
reminded  one  of  Paradise,  with  well-built  and 
neatly  arranged  buildings  for  the  horses,  cattle, 
dairy,  pigs,  fowls,  &c.  These  farmers  who  have 
a  good  store  in  the  city,  can  do  pretty  much  as 
they  please.  No  one  should  blame  them  for 
having  things  in  good  taste,  though  conscious 
that  he  could  not  do  the  like,  simply  from  the 
profits  of  a  farm. 

Mr.  Mechi  has  a  farm  of  170  acres,  which  a 
few  years  ago  was  little  better  than  heath.  Spe¬ 
cimens  are  still  left  in  their  original  state,  to 
show,  by  contrast,  how  great  improvements  he 
has  made.  Samples  of  the  soil  in  its  unimproved 
condition  were  lying  about  his  premises,  and  by 
the  side  of  them,  samples  of  the  crops  now  grow¬ 
ing  on  them.  The  former  were  labelled :  “  This 
is  the  original  soil the  latter :  “  These  are  the 
crops  now  growing  on  it.”  On  our  arrival  we 
were  taken  to  a  tent,  under  which  were" spread 
ample  refreshments.  To  these,  the  guests  were 
welcomed  in  the  most  hearty  and  hospitable 
manner.  Duly  refreshed,  the  company  followed 
Mr.  Mechi  over  the  farm.  He  certainly  had  a 
right  to  be  the  lecturer  that  day,  and  well  did 
he  do  up  the  business,  eschewing  no  interruption 
by  questions,  many  of  which  were  proposed,  and 
some,  certainly,  which  would  have  puzzled  a  less 
adroit  teacher.  But  he  took  all  in  the  most 
hearty  good-nature,  and  parried  or  answered 
objections  as  best  he  could. 

I  have  before  stated  that  Mr.  Mechi’s  farm 
consists  of  170  acres  of  originally  poor  soil. 
How  much  he  has  expended  on  it  is,  I  believe, 
among  the  things  which  he  does  not  explain. 
Having,  as  one  of  the  speakers  said,  a  very  pro¬ 
fitable  farm  in  Leadenhall  street,  he  can  very 
well  afford  the  recreation  of  managing  this, 
without  keeping  a  very  strict  account  between 
the  two.  On  these  170  acres  he  now  keeps, 
besides  a  plenty  of  horses  for  the  work,  and  I 
believe  some  pleasure-horses,  360  sheep,  40 
horned  cattle  and  160  swine.  The  latter  are 
grown  on  the  produce  of  the  farm,  but  are  fat¬ 
tened  on  purchased  food.  With  this  excep¬ 
tion,  the  farm  feeds  the  entire  stock,  of  about  570 
animals,  including  the  horses.  It  should  have 
been  stated  that  the  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Meciii’s 
farming  consists  in  this :  that  he  reduces  all  his 
manures  to  a  liquid  state. 

Some  years  since,  he  obtained,  from  the  drain¬ 
age  of  lands  which  lie  on  a  higher  level  than  his 
farm  buildings,  a  considerable  run  of  water. 
This  he  brought  into  a  reservoir  near  the  house. 
Putting  his  hose  into  this  reservoir,  and  work¬ 
ing  a  steam  engine  of  ten  horse-power,  he  forces 
l he  water,  after  the  manner  of  a  fire  engine,  into 
his  barn-yard,  stalls,  pig-pens,  and  every  place 
about  the  premises  which  requires  washing,  let¬ 
ting  it  then  run,  with  all  the  filth  it  has  col¬ 
lected,  into  an  immense  tank.  Into  this  tank 
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are  thrown  all  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matters,  together  with  such  cheap  alkaline  sub¬ 
stances  as  tend  to  hasten  their  decay.  A  stream 
of  air  is  forced  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
which  keeps  the  water  in  commotion,  and  thus 
further  aids  the  process  of  decay.  Between 
these  two  decomposing  agents,  the  process,  as 
I  understand,  is  very  rapid;  so  much  so,  that 
Mr.  Mechi  assured  us  he  can  put  into  the  tank 
any  substance,  large  or  small — as  a  dead  horse, 
for  instance — and  in  a  few  days  all  will  have 
disappeared.  From  the  tank,  three-inch  iron 
pipes  are  run,  under  ground  and  below  the 
depth  of  the  plow,  to  all  parts  of  the  farm.  A 
hydrant,  on  which  a  long  gutta-percha  hose  may 
be  screwed,  is  fitted  to  these  pipes,  once  in  eleven 
acres.  When  he  wishes  to  manure  a  field,  the 
engine  is  fired  up  ;  a  stream  of  air  is  forced  into 
the  bottom  of  the  tank ;  the  water  is  forced,  by 
a  sort  of  forcing-pump,  through  the  pipes ;  all 
the  hydrants,  except  the  one  where  the  manur¬ 
ing  is  to  be  done,  are  closed  ;  that  one  is  open : 
the  hose  is  screwed  on,  and  a  man,  having  hold 
of  the  end,  and  carrying  it  about  as  occasion 
requires,  directs  the  liquid  manure  high  into  the 
air,  whence  it  falls  like  rain  upon  the  soil.  When 
the  eleven  acres  adjacent  are  manured,  that  hy¬ 
drant  is  closed,  another  is  opened,  and  the  same 
operation  is  performed  on  the  adjoining  eleven 
acres ;  and  so  on  till  the  whole  field  is  gone 
over. 

I  will  mention  here  that  I  have  since  been 
over  the  farm  of  Mr.  Littledale,  of  Liverpool ;  a 
farm  much  larger  than  Mr.  Mechi’s,  and  ma¬ 
naged  much  in  the  same  way ;  and  I  may  add, 
by  much  the  same  sort  of  man  :  that  is,  by  a 
noble-minded,  generous-hearted  merchant-farm¬ 
er,  who,  like  Mr.  Meciii,  has  a  capital  money¬ 
making  farm  in  town,  and  a  farm  on  which  he 
loves  to  see  the  crops  and  stock  grow,  a  little 
out  of  town.  Almost  the  only  difference  which 
I  could  perceive  in  the  procedure  of  the  two,  is, 
that  instead  of  forcing  a  stream  of  air  into  the 
tank  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  and  decomposing 
the  manure,  as  Mr.  Meciii  does,  Mr.  Littledale 
has  a  sort  of  rack  suspended  in  the  tank,  which 
is  turned  violently  by  the  engine,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  liquid  manure  is  forced  out.  Both 
of  these  men  are  full  of  generous  enthusiasm ; 
both  believe  that  they  have  made  a  valuable 
improvement,  and  both,  I  have  not  one  doubt, 
sincerely  desire  that  every  body  may  profit  by 
it.  It  should  be  understood  that  these  engines 
are  not  limited  in  their  use  to  the  cleansing  the 
premises,  and  throwing  the  manure  over  the 
land,  but  are  made  to  do  all  the  threshing,  saw¬ 
ing,  grinding,  straw-cutting,  and  other  heavy 
work  of  the  farm-house.  The  application  of 
steam  to  agricultural  purposes  in  this  country  is 
becoming  common. 

Many  farmers  now  have  either  a  stationary 
engine,  like  the  ones  just  spoken  of,  or  locomo¬ 
tive  engines,  (on  wheels,  to  be  drawn  by  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  horses  wherever  wanted,)  and  they  suppose 
they  have  fully  settled  the  fact  that  steam  is 
much  cheaper  than  horse-power.  I  yesterday 
asked  Mr.  James  Williams,  a  large  farmer  near 
Abingdon,  in  Berkshire,  whom  I  found  grinding 
corn  for  three  hundred  hogs  by  steam-power, 
if  it  was  really  cheaper  than  horse-power.  His 
reply  was  :  “  Tt  does  not  cost  near  half  as  much.” 

As  we  followed  Mr.  Mechi  (there  were  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  us)  over  the  Tiptree  farm, 
(every  farm  here  has  its  name,)  the  engine  was  at 
work;  men,  here  and  there,  were  at  the  hose, 
directing  an  artificial  shower.  The  crops  looked 
well,  and  one  could  hardly  resist  the  conclusion 


that  all  farmers  should  do  as  Mr.  Mechi  does. 
But  the  thought  of  the  cost  obtruded  itself : 
and  there  are  many,  I  have  no  doubt,  who  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  will  be  best  to  wait  a  little  longer, 
and  to  see  more  fully  the  results  of  such  prac¬ 
tice,  before  making  a  general  push  for  iron 
pipes  and  steam  engines.  Indeed,  the  ground 
which  Mr.  Mechi  takes  is  nearly  in  accordance 
with  this  view.  He  is  enthusiastic ;  but  he  is 
reasonable.  He  says  :  “  Gentlemen,  here  is  my 
farming ;  I  have  made  these  experiments  at  my 
own  expense;  they  have  cost  you  nothing;  if 
there  is  any  good  to  come  from  them,  I  want 
every  body  to  share  it ;  if  there  is  loss,  I  wish 
to  bear  it  all  myself.  But,  when  you  consider 
what  a  miserable  farm  this  was,  and  then  see 
the  crops  and  the  stock  now  on  it,  I  think  you 
will  have  some  evidence  that  the  system  of 
liquid  manuring  is  the  true  system.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  whole  thing  is  before  you  ;  make  such 
use  of  it  as  you  will.”  Such  was  the  substance 
of  his  remarks,  as  presenting  the  attitude  in 
which  he  wishes  to  stand  before  the  public.  To 
me,  at  least,  it  seems  a  generous  position  ;  and, 
whatever  one  may  think  of  the  practice,  I  see 
not  how  we  can  fail  to  honor  the  man. 

Mr.  Mechi  showed  us  Mr.  Cormack’s  reaper 
in  operation.  It  did  its  work  beautifully.  Many 
present  seemed  to  think  well  of  it.  Others  said 
it  would  break  down  before  noon,  and  could  not 
be  relied  upon.  He  also  exhibited  Samuelson’s 
digging  machine— a  huge  roller,  with  crooked 
teeth  and  long  bars  of  steel,  so  placed  as  to  clean 
the  teeth  as  the  machine  rolls  on.  It  dug  up  the 
ground  in  excellent  style,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
increase  the  crop,  but  would  be  far  too  expen¬ 
sively  worked  for  our  country.  Seven  very 
powerful  horses  were  employed  to  draw  it,  and 
had  to  work  hard  at  that. 

At  three  o’clock  the  company  were  entertained 
in  what  Mr.  Mechi’s  friends  say  was  his  “  usual 
style  of  hospitality.”  Fie  presided  with  great 
animation ;  called  it  “  a  plain  farmer’s  dinner ;” 
and  did  every  thing  to  make  the  hours  pass 
pleasantly  and  usefully.  After  hunger  and  thirst 
were  satisfied,  or,  as  I  think,  should  have  been, 
the  health  of  the  Queen  was  proposed,  as  I  find 
is  usual  on  all  such  occasions ;  then,  the  health 
of  Prince  Albert  ;  next,  that  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  ;  and  so  on  down.  Suitable  responses 
were  made  to  each  toast.  Occasionally  a  song 
was  sung  by  a  professional  comic  singer,  whose 
services  had  been  procured  for  the  occasion. 
There  was  enough  of  “  the  droll,”  but  still  all  was 
in  very  good  taste.  What  pleased  Englishmen 
apparently  more  than  any  thing  else — and,  know¬ 
ing  what  I  do  of  the  royal  family,  I  could  enter 
into  it  almost  as  heartily — was  a  little  song,  of 
which  this  was  the  substance :  “  The  Prince 
loves  the  Queen,  and  so  do  we  ;  the  Queen  loves 
the  Prince,  and  so  do  we  ;  the  Queen  and  the 
Prince  love  each  other,  and  we  love  them  both." 

The  entertainment  over,  Mr.  Mechi  invited  the 
guests  to  go  below,  where  Mrs.  Mechi  would 
serve  them  coffee.  The  invitation  was  accepted 
by  a  few,  after  which  the  company  dispersed, 
feeling,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  we  had  had  “  a 
grand  time.”  I  have  seldom  been  at  an  enter¬ 
tainment  where  more  good  things  were  provided, 
or  where  they  seemed  to  have  been  more  ra¬ 
tionally  enjoyed. 

If  you  ask  m3'  opinion  of  this  liquid  manuring, 
I  can  only  say,  the  philosophy  of  the  thing  is 
good,  undoubtedly.  It  is  too  expensive  for  ordi¬ 
nary  farmers.  Possibly  American  ingenuity  may 
devise  a  cheaper  wTay  of  effecting  essentially 
the  same  object.  I  partly  think  I  can  see  how 
it  can  be  done,  and  may  possibly  write  you  on 
the  subject  another  time. 


A  NEW  DIGGING  OR  FORKING  MACHINE. 

We  have  long  entertained  the  opinion  that 
the  plow  would  ultimately  be  superseded  on  all 
lands  free  from  large  stones,  roots,  and  other  ob¬ 
structions.  We  have  consequently  been  studi¬ 
ously  alive  to  ever}'  movement  of  the  kind  in 
Europe,  and  have  from  time  to  time,  in  our 
periodical,  given  engravings  and  descriptions  of 
all  newly  invented  and  improved  implements 
calculated  to  supersede  the  plow'  and  hairow, 
with  the  hope  of  drawing  the  attention  of  our 
ingenious  countrymen  to  this  subject.  The 
principle  of  such  a  machine  is  extremely  sim¬ 
ple  :  it  consists  merely  of  a  revolving  shaft, 
w'ith  curved  teeth  of  a  greater  or  less  length 
set  in  at  proper  distances.  These  teeth  are 
shaped  somewhat  like  the  coulter  of  a  plow, 
or  they  may  be  round  or  eight-square,  gradu¬ 
al!}'  lessening  to  a  point,  like  a  California  pick. 
They  must  be  of  great  strength,  and  steel-point¬ 
ed.  The  shaft  gearing  should  be  extra  strong, 
and  the  rims  of  the  wheels  broad  and  thin. 
With  these  ideas  before  him,  any  ingenious 
mechanic  may  construct  a  digging  machine. 
The  advantages  of  such  an  implement  over  the 
plow  are  thus  stated  by  the  Marie  Lane  Ex¬ 
press,  after  giving  the  one  invented  by  Mr. 
Samuelson  a  couple  of  trials  : 

“There  are  a  great  many  elements  of  inquiry 
opened  up  by  the  two  trials  we  have  alluded  to. 
The  machine  itself  is  quite  the  reverse  of  the 
plow.  The  latter  is  a  pressing ,  the  former  a 
lifting  operation ;  the  one  consolidates  the  sub¬ 
soil,  the  other  fractures  it ;  the  one  plasters  like  a 
mason’s  trowel,  the  other  lightens  like  a  fork. 
The  one  is  the  operation  of  a  w'edge,  the  other 
of  a  lever  !  Hence  the  result  is  not  only  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  we  may  say  opposite,  on  the  soil. 

“  Let  it  not,  how'ever,  be  thought  wre  say  that 
this  machine  has  exactly  answered  all  its  pro¬ 
fessions.  We  say  not  whether  this  individual 
implement  is  calculated  for  general  use  or  not ; 
but  we  do  say,  most  unhesitatingly,  that  the 
principle  of  a  digging  or  forking  machine — 
which  this  is  more  particularly — is  fully  esta¬ 
blished.  We  leave  it  for  others  to  work  out  that, 
principle,  and  to  adapt  details  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  each  case  of  soil  and  crop  ;  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  that  the  circular  motion  is  calculated 
to  break  up,  to  pulverize,  and  especially  to  leave 
the  root-w'eeds  near  the  surface  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  And  what  of  the  draught,  after  all  ? 
Diminish  the  surface  covered,  and  fewer  horses 
will  answer;  only  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  wfider  the  area,  the  greater  the  proba¬ 
bility  there  is  of  all  being  covered ;  and  if 
seven  or  eight  horses  will  take  a  three-feet  wide 
implement,  a  pair  will  be  master  of  one  with  a 
cover  of  one  foot. 

“We  have  seen  five  letters  from  as  many  prac¬ 
tical  men  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  all 
written  about  the  same  time,  which  quite  agree 
in  speaking  favorably  of  its  operation  from  day 
to  day  on  their  farms.  We,  however,  do  not 
wish  this  to  be  taken  for  more  than  it  is  worth, 
namely,  that  there  are  other  trials,  which,  to 
say  the  least,  proffer  to  act  well,  and  to  confirm 
the  two  more  public  experiments  at  Gloucester 
and  at  York. 

“We  mentioned  in  a  previous  article  that  the 
idea  was  embodied  before.  In  1842,  a  spade 
plow  -was  exhibited  at  York  by  Lady  Vava¬ 
sour,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  roller  studded  with  a 
complete  armor  of  round-pointed  knives,  which 
described  so  many  tangents  from  the  centre 
motion.  We  never  saw  it  in  operation,  but 
could  venture  to  predict,  with  all  the  certainty 
imaginable,  that  it  would  clog  either  in  tenacious 
or  foul  land  of  almost  any  description.  The 
digger  of  1853  has  great  advantages  over  this, 
because  it  has  a  clearing  apparatus,  the  tines 
are  far  more  distant  and  better  disposed,  and 
thus  many  of  the  tendencies  to  clog  are  clearly 
remedied. 

“We  hope  the  idea  will  be  carried  out,  and 
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great  practical  results  will  follow.  The  plow 
has  been  in  operation  for  at  least  four  times  ten 
centuries,  and  with  very  little  real  alteration, 
so  far  at  least  as  regards  its  plastering  and  con¬ 
solidating  of  the  subsoil ;  but  let  other  powers 
of  stirring,  mixing,  and  pulverizing,  be  brought 
into  operation,  and  a  more  open  subsoil,  a 
deeper  soil,  and,  as  a  consequence,  more  yield¬ 
ing  and  productive  crops,  will  be  the  result.” 

Since  reading  the  above,  we  have  found  the 
following  letter  on  the  same  subject,  from  Mr. 
Meciti,  in  the  London  Times  : 

The  Doom  of  the  Plough. 

A  calm  and  rigid  investigation  and  compu¬ 
tation  have  convinced  me  that  the  doom  of  the 
plow,  as  an  instrument  of  culture,  is  sealed, 
and  that  the  rotary  forking,  or,  as  it  is  wrongly 
called,  digging  machine,  is  the  only  profitable 
cultivator.  Even  with  six  or  eight  horses  it  is 
cheaper  and  infinitely  more  effective  than  the 
plow. 

Since  the  trial  of  implements  at  my  “  gath¬ 
ering,”  I  have  received  from  one  of  our  North 
American  colonies  the  model  of  a  newly-invent¬ 
ed  machine,  which,  by  a  happy  and  most  simple 
combination  of  horse  and  steam-power,  will — 
and  I  pledge  my  agricultural  reputation  for  it — 
not  only  deeply,  cheaply,  and  efficiently  culti¬ 
vate  and  pulverize  the  soil,  but  at  the  same 
time  sow  the  seed  and  leave  all  in  a  finished  con¬ 
dition.  It  will  also,  by  a  simple  inversion,  cut 
and  gather  the  corn  without  any  rake  or  other 
complication ;  while  both  in  cultivation  and 
harvesting  its  operation  will  be  continuous  and 
without  stoppage. 

I  may  venture  to  state  generally  that  the 
implement,  when  complete,  will  weigh  about  20 
to  25  cwt.,  will  require  a  pair  of  horses,  and 
will  represent  the  power  of  about  eight  to  twelve 
or  more  real  horses. 

The  implement  for  digging  will  require  one 
man  and  one  boy  only,  including  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  steam  engine ;  in  reaping,  the  same, 
with  the  addition  of  three  men  to  bind  as  the 
corn  falls  into  their  arms.  The  men  will  be 
carried  on  the  machine.  J.  J.  Meciii. 


SMALL  AND  LARGE  CATTLE. 

The  smallest  specimens  of  cattle  we  have  yet 
seen  on  exhibition  in  this  country,  are  now 
shown  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  this  city.  One  is  a  Shetland  cow,  full  grown, 
and  only  31  inches  high.  She  gives  a  good 
mess  of  milk  every  day.  A  still  smaller  cow 
of  the  sacred  Burmah  breed  is  there,  only  30 
inches  high  ;  while  her  mate,  the  bull,  scarcely 
exceeds  32  inches ;  his  length  from  the  base  of 
the  horns  to  the  rump  is  46  inches. 

Near  these  may  be  seen  oxen  of  American 
breed,  enormously  large— 5  feet  6  inches  high  to 
6  feet  3  inches,  and  of  corresponding  length  and 
girth.  One  of  these  lias  a  back  so  broad  that  a 
person  might  lay  a  mattrass  bed  upon  it,  and 
take  a  comfortable  nap.  He  must  be  careful, 
however,  in  doing  so,  not  to  turn  over  too  far, 
or  he  might  get  such  a  fall  as  would  not  be  over- 
agreeable  to  his  bones  or  flesh  either. 


GIANT  WHEAT,  OATS,  CORN,  &c. 

We  have  gleaned  from  the  California  and 
Oregon  papers,  just  received,  the  following  no¬ 
tices  of  the  tall  products  of  our  Pacific  coast. 
It  is  rather  amusing  to  hear  our  Western  neigh¬ 
bors  crow  so  lustily ;  nevertheless,  we  cannot 
doubt  their  facts,  for  we  have  the  proof  positive 
here  in  our  own  office.  If  our  friends  will  do 
us  the  favor  of  a  call,  we  can  show  them  some 
of  the  most  superb  wheat  we  have  ever  seen, 
just  arrived  from  Oregon.  Whether  it  would 
grow  as  large  and  plump  on  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  we  cannot  say,  but  it  would 
certainly  be  worth  the ,  trial  among  our  wheat- 


growers.  They  might  take  a  peck  or  even  a 
bushel  of  the  seed  as  an  experiment.  The  trial 
would  be  well  worth  the  trifling  cost. 

Tallest  Yet  ! — Mr.  Wilson,  a  resident  of  Co- 
lumnes  river,  sent  the  Sacramento  Union  a 
bunch  of  green  oat-stalks,  measuring  seven  feet 
and  six  inches  in  height!  This  is  enormous, 
and  challenges  any  thing  in  its  line  we  have 
heard  of. 

In  reply  to  the  above  challenge,  M.  II.  Camp¬ 
bell,  residing  ontheSantiam  river,  twelve  miles 
from  Salem,  laid  on  our  table,  on  last  Thursday,  a 
bunch  of  green  side  oats  measuring  eight  feet  in 
height !  And  what  renders  this  specimen  the 
more  remarkable,  is  the  fact  of  these  oats  being 
the  product  of  the  second  volunteer  crop  from  the 
original  seed !  One  of  the  heads  measured 
seven  and  a  half  inches,  and  contained  three 
hundred  and  ten  grains,  weighing  two  ounces! 
Unlike  the  majority  of  the  specimens,  these  oats 
are  not  the  production  of  one  solitary  spot  on  a 
farm,  for  Mr.  Campbell  informs  us  that  he  has 
four  acres  of  these  oats,  the  yield  of  which  will 
average  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre!  We 
feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  specimen 
of  oats  far  surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
produced,  and  we  feel  proud  in  concurring  with 
Mr.  Campbell’s  request,  by  sending  it  to  the 
World’s  Fair  in  New-York,  as  a  sample  of  the 
agricultural  productions  of  Oregon. 

Let  Californians,  Washingtonians  and  others, 
take  notice  that  we  throw  down  the  gauntlet, 
and  challenge  them  to  produce  a  specimen  equal 
to  ours  in  height,  weight,  and  number  of  grains  ; 
and  by  the  time  that  is  accomplished,  we  trust 
that  the  present  wonderful  growth  of  these  oats 
will  only  be  the  average  of  all  the  crops  in 
Oregon. 

Oregon  Outdone! — We  have  seen  some  oats 
of  volunteer  growth  from  the  San  Lorenzo 
Ranch  of  Messrs.  Root  and  O’Connell,  in  Ala¬ 
meda  county,  nine  and  one  half  feet  high.  There 
are  from  one  seed  19  stalks,  containing  altogether 
4,213  grains.  Some  of  the  stalks  are  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  circumference.  These  oats  are  to 
be  sent  to  the  World’s  Fair  at  New-York. 

Two  or  three  days  since,  we  published  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  Portland  Commercial ,  in  which 
that  paper  spoke  of  oats  8  feet  in  height,  raised 
in  Oregon,  and  challenged  California  and  the 
world  to  produce  its  equal.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  “  gin  in”  now. 

We  have  received  some  fine  specimens  of 
wheat  from  Sonoma.  Mr.  Leiding  furnishes  us 
with  a  number  of  heads  of  wheat  six  inches  in 
length  and  well  filled,  and  Mr.  Dreslek  has  se¬ 
veral  acres  of  wheat  which  averages  about  8  feet 
in  height,  and  it  is  estimated  to  produce  about 
80  bushels  to  the  acre.  How  is  Oregon  on  the 
wheat  ? 

We  learn  from  the  Gazette  that  Raymond  & 
Hahn  have  raised  from  their  gardens,  near  Co¬ 
lumbia,  a  stalk  of  corn  14f  feet  high. 

Tall  Corn. — A  gentleman  who  owns  a  farm  in 
this  vicinity  says  that  he  has  corn  upon  his  place 
that  will  measure  six  feet  from  the  ground  to  the 
ear.  He  could  not  inform  us  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  seed  planted,  but  thinks  it  was  the  large 
white  corn  that  grows  in  the  Western  and  South¬ 
ern  States.  Such  a  growth  as  this  cannot  be 
scared  up  every  day. 

There  is  a  calf  in  Polk  county,  three  days  old, 
weighing  440  pounds. 

Great  Wheat. — Some  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  cereal  products  of  our  valleys  are  before  us. 
Heads  of  wheat,  gathered  from  a  field  in  Santa 
Cruz  Co.,  are  among  them,  each  of  which  contains 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains , 
and  many  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
grains.  This  splendid  product  is  from  the  Pajaro 
Valley,  near  the  southern  boundary  of  Santa 
Cruz  Co.,  where  great  things  are  doing  among 
the  farmers,  to  judge  from  the  report  of  the 
gentleman  who  has  brought  this  wheat  to  our 
attention.  The  field  in  which  this  specimen  was 
raised  will  average  about  sixty  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

The  Greatest  Yet. — We  were  yesterday  even¬ 
ing  shown  a  bunch  of  wheat  raised  in  San  Joa¬ 
quin  county,  four  miles  from  Stockton,  on  the 
Calavaros  river,  numbering  forty-six  heads  of 
from  two  hundred  and  ten  to  two  hundred  and 


thirty-two  grains  to  the  head,  and  weighing  one 
pound.  It  is  to  be  sent  to  the  World’s  Fair  by 
Bekfokd’s  and  Co.’s  Express,  at  whose  office  it 
may  be  seen  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the 
steamer.  This  is  certainly  superior  to  any  thing 
we  have  yet  seen  or  heard  of,  and  unless  some  one 
of  our  famous  wheat-growing  counties  comes  in, 
San  Joaquin  leads  off.  Nothing  can  be  produced 
like  it  any  where  out  of  California. 


LIVE  CATTLE  WEIGHED  BY  MEASURE. 

The  only  instrument  necessary  is  a  tape 
measure  with  feet  and  inch  marks  upon  it.  The 
girth  is  the  circumference  of  the  animal  just  be¬ 
hind  the  shoulder  blades.  The  length  is  the 
distance  from  the  shoulder  blade  to  the  rear  of 
the  buttock.  The  superficial  feet  are  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  girth  and  length.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  contains  the  rule  to  ascertain  the 
weight  of  the  animal : 

If  less  than  one  foot  in  girth,  multiply  super¬ 
ficial  feet  by  eight. 

If  less  than  three  and  more  than  one,  multi¬ 
ply  superficial  feet  by  eleven. 

If  less  than  five  and  more  than  three,  multiply 
superficial  feet  -by  sixteen. 

If  less  than  seven  and  more  than  five,  multi¬ 
ply  superficial  feet  by  twenty-three. 

If  less  than  nine  and  more  than  seven,  multi¬ 
ply  superficial  feet  by  thirty-three. 

If  less  than  eleven  and  more  than  nine,  mul¬ 
tiply  superficial  feet  by  forty-two. 

Example. — Suppose  the  girth  of  a  bullock  to 
be  six  feet  three  inches ;  length,  five  feet  six 
inches.  The  superficial  area  will  then  be  thirty- 
four,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  table, 
the  weight  will  be  782  pounds. 

Example. — Suppose  a  pig  to  measure  in  girth 
two  feet,  and  length  one  foot  nine  inches.  There 
would  then  be  three  and  a  half  superficial  feet, 
which,  multiplied  by  eleven,  gives  thirty-eight 
and  a  half  pounds  as  the  weight  of  the  animal 
when  dressed.  In  this  way,  the  weight  of  the 
four  quarters  can  be  substantially  ascertained 
during  life. — Boston  Traveller. 


AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  EUROPE, 

Tnn  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencerets, 
England,  has  six  professors.  The  instruction 
extends  over  three  years,  and  the  studies  pur¬ 
sued  are  as  follows : 

1.  Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture;  2. 
Chemistry  and  Chemical  Manipulation :  3. 

Practical  Chemistry ;  4.  Botany,  Geology,  and 
Zoology ;  5.  Veterinary  Practice ;  6.  Mathe¬ 
matics;  7.  Natural  Philosophy;  8.  Surveying 
and  Practical  Engineering. 

The  lectures  are  as  complete  and  practical  as 
they  can  be  rendered.  The  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges  of  Germany  and  France  are  still  more 
complete  and  efficient.  That  at  Hohenheim,  in 
Wurtemberg,  employs  one  director,  six  profes¬ 
sors,  four  functionaries,  and  two  tutors,  and  has 
connected  with  it  an  estate  of  3,325  acres.  The 
instruction  is  embraced  in  40  courses,  such  as — 
1.  Practical  Agriculture,  including  Meteorology 
and  Practical  Mechanics :  2.  Culture  of  the 
Grape;  3.  Fruit  Trees;  4.  Raising  and  Man¬ 
agement  of  Cattle  ;  5.  Of  Horses,  with  Veteri¬ 
nary  Practice,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics, 
&c. ;  6.  Silk  Culture;  7.  Rural  Industry;  8. 
Rural  Economy,  Surveying,  Engineering,  Valu¬ 
ing,  &c.;  9.  Book-keeping;  10.  Working  a 
Farm;  11.  Algebra  and  Pure  Mathematics  as 
far  as  Geometry;  12.  Physics,  Mechanics,  and 
Chemistry,  including  Analysis ;  13.  Rural  Law ; 
and  14.  Constructions,  Architecture,  and  Draw¬ 
ing  in  all  its  branches.  This  is  a  mere  imperfect 
outline  of  the  studies,  the  whole  being  much 
too  long  to  copy  in  this  place. 

Europe  contains  22  superior  Agricultural 
Schools,  equal  to  the  best  Colleges  in  the 
United  States  ;  54  equal  to  our  inferior  Col¬ 
leges,  or  High  Schools ;  and  214  Elementary 
Schools;  while  there  are  14  Agricultural  De¬ 
partments  connected  with  Colleges  and  Univer¬ 
sities,  making  a  total  of  352  institutions,  solely 
devoted  to  education  in  this  art. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE. — No.  4. 

ORNAMENTAL  WOODS FLAX HEMP — COTTON 

WOOL - SUGAR — WAX. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  this  extensive 
exhibition,  there  was  manifested  much  dissat¬ 
isfaction  with  the  arrangements,  and  opinions 
expressed  on  the  merits  of  the  undertaking 
which  recent  additions  and  improvements  would 
not  justify.  How  much  more  fortunate  would 
it  have  been  for  the  Association,  could  it  have 
opened  first  to  the  public  in  its  present  advanced 
state  !  Many  persons  too  much  disposed  to  Cri¬ 
ticise  have  returned  to  their  homes  with  a  very 
imperfect  and  unfavorable  idea  of  its  value  as 
an  illustration  of  the  resources  of  this  country, 
and  have  formed  a  hasty  judgment  upon  the 
whole,  while  a  part  only  was  submitted  to  their 
examination.  For  a  length  of  time  after  its 
opening,  the  ornamental  part  of  the  display 
had  progressed  more  rapidly  than  the  useful ; 
and  attracted  by  the  more  complete  departments 
of  European  countries,  it  was  supposed  that 
this  feature  was  a  permanent  one.  The  sliowy 
articles  from  France  and  other  European  coun¬ 
tries  had  been  almost  arranged  before  the 
machine  arcade  (which  now  contains  many  of 
the  most  attractive  objects  of  American  indus¬ 
try)  had  assumed  a  form,  and  the  artists  of 
Austria  and  Italy  were  for  a  time  without  com¬ 
petitors.  Time  has  greatly  modified  these  de¬ 
fects,  and  the  Palace  has  not  now  so  much  the 
appearance  of  a  great  Fancy  Bazaar  as  it  at 
first  had.  The  philosophical  department,  if 
not  yet  complete,  is  nearly  so,  and  the  raw 
products  of  the  country  are  exhibited  in  greater 
abundance. 

In  the  American  department  there  are  many 
splendid  and  costly  specimens  of  furniture,  ma¬ 
nufactured  from  wood,  the  produce  of  her 
forests,  of  which  the  black  walnut  is  perhaps 
the  most  valuable:  The  specimens  of  decorative 
art  and  carving  astonish  and  gratify  the  visitor, 
and  prove  that  in  this  particular  great  improve¬ 
ment  has  taken  place.  The  display  of  textile 
fabrics  is  also  very  extensive,  and  many  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  this  important  branch  of 
manufacture  may  spend  a  few  hours  very  pro¬ 
fitably  in  comparing  the  different  samples.  In 
the  machine  arcade,  the  machinery  which  pro¬ 
duces  some  of  these  fabrics  may  be  seen  at 
work,  and  thus  the  progress  of  the  manufacture, 
from  the  seed  which  furnishes  the  raw  material 
by  the  aid  of  the  cultivator,  to  the  article  of 
clothing  which  is  ready  for  use,  may  be  followo.. 
up.  The  flax-seed  is  found  converted  by  culti¬ 
vation  and  machinery  into  the  clean  fibre,  which 
in  another  department  may  be  seen  in  process 
of  manufacture  into  cloth.  A  specimen  of  the 
cotton  may  be  seen  in  the  pod  as  it  grows  in 
Southern  fields,  and  after  completing  its  journey 
through  the  gin  and  the  spinning-jenny,  is 
traced  to  the  power-loom,  and  finally  exhibited, 
done  up  into  pieces,  finished  and  labelled  with 
the  ticket  of  the  manufacturer,  from  his  North¬ 
ern  factory.  In  the  gallery  we  find  it  in  its 
final  shape,  ready  for  the  decoration  of  the  per¬ 
son  ;  and  the  question  now  is,  whether  any 
manual  labor  has  been  spent  directly  upon  it ; 
whether  those  seams  have  not  been  the  work 
of  the  sewing-machine  which  we  have  already 
seen  at  work  in  the  Palace.  These  are  the  chief 
vegetable  products  which,  with  the  addition  of 
hemp,  are  manufactured  into  cloth ;  but  there 
is  another  equally  important,  which  is  also 
worthy  of  attention.  In  the  American  as  well 
m  in  other  departments,  there  are  many  samples 


of  wool  of  various  degrees  of  fineness ;  these  are 
interesting  to  the  breeder,  who  from  the  speci¬ 
men  before  him  can  judge  of  the  relative  value 
of  the  various  fleeces,  so  that  he  may  determine 
with  certainty  how  to  improvo  his  stock.  Several 
of  these  specimens  have  been  produced  in  this 
State ;  there  are  also  some  from  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  other  States.  The  fabrics  manufactured 
from  this  important  animal  product  are  fully 
represented  from  our  Northern  factories ;  and 
though  they  may  not  bear  comparison,  in  all 
respects,  with  the  samples  of  those  from  Saxo¬ 
ny,  France,  and  England,  yet  they  are  looked 
upon  with  pride  as  evidences  of  national  pro¬ 
gress  in  manufactures  which  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  belong  almost  exclusively  to  other 
nations.  The  ornaments  manufactured  from 
sugar  in  the  gallery  over  the  north  entrance,  in 
imitation  of  insects,  flowers,  fruit,  and  many 
other  objects,  are  much  admired,  and  reflect 
great  credit  on  the  perseverance  and  taste  of 
the  manufacturer.  Several  groups  of  well-exe¬ 
cuted  wax  flowers  are  also  to  be  found  in  this 
neighborhood ;  but  the  specimens  of  artificial 
leaves  from  France  and  Austria  show  that  they 
excel  in  this  branch  of  fancy  articles.  A  large 
space  is  devoted  to  toys  in  the  German  depart¬ 
ment,  which  are  a  source  of  great  amusement 
to  the  juvenile  visitors. 

- 0  QO - 


SALE  OF  EARL  DUCIE’S  STOCK. 

In  our  last,  we  gave  the  particulars  of  the 
very  extraordinary  sale  of  Short-Horn  cattle 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Earl  Ducie. 
We  now  subjoin  the  aggregate  amount  of  this 
sale,  in  comparison  with  the  celebrated  ones  of 
Charles  Colling,  in  1810,  and  Bobert  Colling,  in 
1818. 

EARL  DUCIE’S  SALE,  AUGUST  24,  1853. 

£  s.  d. 

49  Cows  and  Cow  Calves  .  6867  0  0 

13  Bulls  ....  2494  16  0 


62  Head  ....  9361  16  0 
The  cows  and  heifers  averaged  140/.  2s.  lOrl.  each. 
The  bulls  “  191/.  18s.  “ 

At  the  sale  of  Mr.  C.  Colling’s  short-horns, 
on  the  11th  of  October,  1810,  six  cows  brought 
1596/.;  one  (Lady)  14  years  old,  brought  206 
guineas ;  her  daughter,  (Countess,)  9  years,  400 
guineas;  a  bull,  (Comet,)  1000  guineas;  seven 
bull  calves,  under  a  year  old,  655  guineas;  seven 
heifers,  808  guineas.  At  the  sale  of  his  brother’s 
stock,  a  two-year-old  cow  brought  331  guineas ; 
a  five-year-old,  370  guineas;  a  year-old  bull- 
calf,  270  guineas. 

CHARLES  COLLING’s  SALE,  OCTOBER  11,  1810. 

£  s.  d. 

47  Head  .  .  .  .  715  17  0. 

ROBERT  COLLING’s  SALE,  SEPTEMBER,  1818. 

£  S.  d. 

61  Head  ....  7,484  0  0 


CRIB-BITING. 

I  know  many  crib-biting  horses,  but  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  one  instance  in  which  the 
vice  has  proved  decidedly  prejudicial,  providing, 
as  is  done  in  my  part  of  the  country,  measures 
be  taken  to  hinder  horses  having  it  biting  the 
crib  any  great  deal.  Many  farmers,  indeed, 
possessing  such  horses,  regard  them,  though 
perhaps  through  prejudice,  as  their  most  hardy 
workers.  I  often  find  a  single  crib-biter  in  a 
farmer’s  stable,  where  perhaps  he  has  been  for 


Earl  Ducie’s  white  pigs  sold  from  5  up  to  62 
guineas  each.  The  South  Down  sheep  sold 
from  1  to  60  guineas  each.  The  Cochin-China 
fowls  sold  from  a  few  shillings  to  28  guineas 
each. 

TOTAL  SALES  OF  EARL  DUCIE’S  STOCK. 


Cattle . 
Sheep . 
Pigs  . 
Fowls  . 


£  s.  d. 
9,361  16  0 
2,502  15  0 
722  8  0 
340  0  0 


many  years  among  the  other  horses,  where  he 
has  acquired  this  evil  habit  without  the  farmer 
being  at  all  able  to  divine  the  cause.  And’  I 
have  possessed  a  harmless  colt,  who  no  sooner 
was  separated  from  his  dam  to  be  tied  up  in  a 
stall,  than  he  commenced  crib-biting,  without  ever 
having  before  shown  the  slightest  tendency  that 
way.  He  is  at  present  six  or  seven  years  of 
age,  and  still  bites  the  crib.  If  crib-biting,  as 
some  pretend,  consists  in  swallowing  air,  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  digestion,  certainly  this 
colt  ought  to  have  ill-digested  his  food  during 
the  time  he  was  kept  from  practising  it ;  and  if 
there  results  from  the  act  the  generating  of  gas 
in  the  stomach,  the  animal,  from  this  cause, 
would  have  found  himself  disordered  during  his 
abstinence  from  crib-biting. 

In  general,  crib-biting  ought  rather  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  vicious  habit  than  as  a  disease  ;  as 
the  latter  i  have  never  been  able  to  regard  it. 
Horses  who  are  old  crib-biters,  present  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  being  slow  feeders ;  they  require 
a  good  deal  to  satisfy  them ;  and  those  who 
generate  air  in  their  stomachs  are  very  subject 
to  attacks  of  meteorization.  To  obviate  such 
inconveniences,  the  followdng  means  have  been 
recommended  :  either  the  ordinary  crib-biting 
strap,  or  an  iron  T,  whose  branches  so  embrace 
the  throttle  as  to  prevent  the  horse  arching  his 
neck  after  the  peculiar  manner  in  wrhich  he  pre¬ 
pares  for  the  act  and  accomplishes  it. — Jiec.  de 
Med.  Vet.,  Jan.  1853. 

- 0  o  « — - 

HOW  TO  GET  OUT  IF  THE  HOUSE  IS  ON  FIRE.— In 
the  course  of  a  recent  inquest  in  London,  Mr. 
Wakley,  the  coroner,  observed  that  it  would  be 
well  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  fact  that  if 
persons  in  a  house  on  fire  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  apply  a  damp  cloth  or  handkerchief  to 
their  mouth  and  nostrils,  they  could  effect  a 
passage  through  the  densest  smoke ;  but  the 
surest  mode  would  be  to  envelop  the  head  and 
face  completely  in  the  damp  cloth. 


12,926  19  0 

Upward  of  $62,000  of  our  money.  When  shall 
wto  record  a  similar  sale  of  some  American 
breeder  ? 

The  Marie  Lane  Express  indulges  in  the  fol- 
lowing  spirited  remarks  on  this  subject: 

■A  most  grateful  compliment  has  just  been 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Ducie.  The  ardor 
of  the  enthusiast  has  been  put  at  that  only  it 
was  worth  —  the  pursuit  of  an  object,  or,  as 
some  might  say,  the  gratification  of  a  wdiim, 
had  its  success  tested  by  the  severest  of  mea¬ 
sures.  And  the  result  of  this  must  be  recorded 
as  great  indeed.  The  amateur  of  a  few  years 
since  has  proved  to  have  been  essentially  the 
practical  man.  The  spirit  with  which  Lord 
Ducie  made  his  purchases  has  turned  out  to 
have  been  based  on  something  stronger  than  the 
mere  power  of  purse.  And  yet  to  this  extent 
only  were  many  of  us  inclined  to  give  him 
credit.  The  wildness  wdth  which  he  wrould  bid  I 
for  an  animal  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
have,  became  almost  proverbial.  A  hundred 
guineas  or  so  would  never  stop  him  ;  and  when  | 
a  lot  was  thus  knocked  down  to  his  Lordship,  it  ' 
was  with  a  tolerably  general  conviction  that  he 
would  never  see  his  own  again.  Lord  Ducie 
“made”  many  a  sale  of  stock  ;  but  with  all  his 
spirit  and  all  his  means,  he  never  made  one 
equal  to  his  own. 

We  have  every  reason  for  recording  the  sale 
at  Tortworth  Court,  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  last,  as  the  most  extraordinary,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  legitimately  successful,  ever 
known.  The  character  of  the  herd,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  the  character  of  the  man,  fairly  pre¬ 
saged  its  importance;  while  the  presence  of  the 
more  celebrated  breeders  and  buyers  of  short¬ 
horn  cattle  was  reckoned  on  with  some  war¬ 
rantable  confidence.  The  issue,  however,  must 
have  far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  most 
sanguine,  extending  as  it  did  far  beyond  the 
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limit  of  all  such  previous  meetings,  and  unques¬ 
tionably  opening  a  new  era  in  the  breeding  of 
British  stock.  Lord  Ducie’s  many  heavy  out¬ 
lays,  extravagant  as  they  sounded,  were  only  so 
by  comparison  at  the  time  he  made  them.  They 
are  such  no  longer.  Experience  has  shown 
there  was  scarcely  one  but  in  which  he  was 
fully  justified,  as  a  man  of  business,  for  all  he 
did ;  while,  in  venturing  so  far,  he  but  further 
evinced  that  feeling  which  marked  his  whole 
career— -that  whatever  was  worth  doing  at  all, 
was  worth  doing  well. 

It  is  a  saying  at  Hyde-Park  Corner,  that  no 
one’s  horses  sell  like  those  of  a  dead  man. 
There  is  a  kind  of  granted  guaranty  of  there 
being  something  more  than  a  mere  weeding 
intended,  and  purchasers  have  the  confidence 
to  bid  in  accordance.  The  Tortworth  sale  had, 
unhappily,  for  many  reasons,  this  same  assu¬ 
rance  to  offer  to  the  public.  Had  the  lamented 
owner  been  further  spared  to  us,  there  were  many 
animals  included  in  the  catalogue  nf  Wednesday 
last  which — high  as  they  went — would  scarcely 
at  any  price  have  been  suffered  to  leave  Tort- 
worth.  Beyond  this,  it  was  tolerably  well  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  present  Earl  had  no  intention 
of  continuing  the  pursuit.  Mr.  Strafford  stated 
this  at  the  commencement  of  the  sale;  every 
lot  went  for  just  what  the  public  thought  proper 
to  give.  There  was  not  a  shilling  “sweetened,” 
and  not  an  animal  left  to  the  estate  it  was 
sold  on. 

The  two  days’  catalogue  included,  first,  the 
short-horn  herd — cows,  heifers,  calves,  and 
bulls ;  these,  with  the  pigs,  filling  up  the  first 
day.  On  the  second,  came  the  South  Down  flock 
and  the  Cochin-China  fowls.  As  must  be,  by 
this,  well  known  to  all  our  readers,  the  great 
attraction  was  centred  in  the  short-horns ;  un¬ 
questionably  some  of  the  best-selected  and 
purest-bred  in  the  kingdom.  What  the  Cokings 
so  well  commenced,  Mr.  Bates  was  equally 
remarkable  for  following  up,  and  the  best  an¬ 
imals  he  left  came  direct  from  Kirklevington  to 
Tortworth ;  at  least,  so  the  world  at  large  was 
then  led  to  believe,  and  the  attendance  on 
Wednesday  last  fully  confirmed  the  impression. 
There  may  have  been  larger  numbers  at  Kirk¬ 
levington  ;  but  never,  perhaps,  were  there  so 
many  eminent  breeders  of  all  kinds  of  stock 
assembled  together.  The  short-horn  men  them¬ 
selves,  if  not  all  to  buy,  anxious  to  see  how  the 
famed  “Duchess  ”  tribes  fared  in  their  new  home, 
and  watching— maybe  with  a  somewhat  jealous 
eye — what  the  determination  of  this  noble  lord 
had  really  accomplished. 

Tuesday,  and  the  Wednesday  morning  up  to 
one  o’clock,  were  devoted  to  the  inspection  of 
the  different  lots.  The  short-horns  were  almost 
unanimously  allowed  to  be  in  the  acme  of  breed¬ 
ing  condition ;  while  the  Earl’s  judgment  in 
selecting  them  as  suitable  to  the  soil  and  climate 
of  Tortworth  had  able  confirmation  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  animals  themselves.  They  had 
all,  both  old  and  young  stock,  what  the  York- 
shiremen  call  the  “  bloody”  look  so  peculiar  to 
the  well-bred  short-horn ;  as  manifest,  indeed, 
in  the  pure-bred  cow  as  in  the  thorough-bred 
horse,  and  warranting  the  long  and  high  pedi¬ 
grees  of  which  each  one  could  boast. 

The  white  pigs,  bred  from  Lords  Carlisle  and 
Wenlock,  and  Messrs.  Brown,  Watson,  and 
Wiley’s  sorts,  were  as  generally  admired,  and 
the  Cochin-China  fowl,  both  in  color  and  form, 
showed  a  very  strong  sample  of  this  recent 
addition  to  the  farm-yard  family.  The  sheep, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  not  so  highly  approved 
of.  They  were  evidently  not  so  well  adapted 
for  the  land;  and,  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  ewes,  had  a  roughish  and  not  very  pro¬ 
mising  look.  They  were  known,  however,  to 
be  also  bred  from  the  best  sorts — the  names  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Colonel  Kingscote,  and 
Captain  Pelham,  with  Messrs.  Barclay,  Ellman, 
Harris,  Rigden,  and  Jonas  Webb,  answering  for 
their  purity  in  the  catalogue,  and  tending  much 
to  the  very  high  prices  they  fetched  at  the 
hammer. 

These  prices  may  be  left  in  a  very  great  de¬ 
gree  to  speak  for  themselves.  We  give  them 
as  fully  as  possible,  with  a  description  of  the 
lot,  and,  as  far  as  ascertainable,  the  name  of  the 


purchaser.  Amongst  the  latter  will  be  found 
several  American  gentlemen,  who  added  un¬ 
questionably  to  the  success  of  the  sale  by  the 
spirit  with  which  they  opposed  and  generally 
tired  out  many  of  the  home  buyers.  The  short¬ 
horn  herd,  consisting  of  sixty-two  lots,  realized 
close  upon  ten  thousand  pounds,  making  an 
average  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  each  animal.  In  the  choice  amongst 
these,  of  course  the  direct  Duchess  kind  stood 
highest.  A  red  four-year-old  cow  (Duchess  G4) 
was  knocked  down  at  six  hundred  guineas  to 
Mr.  Thorne,  an  American ;  a  roan  heifer,  rising 
three  years  old  (Duchess  60),  for  seven  hundred 
guineas,  was  bought  for  Col.  Morris,  [and  Mr. 
Becar,]  President  of  the  New-York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  SocietjL  A  heifer  c^Jf  of  the  latter,  some  six 
or  seven  weeks  old,  brought  three  hundred  and 
ten  guineas — a  heifer  and  her  calf  thus  making 
more'  than  a  thousand  guineas !  Such  prices  as 
those  we  have  just  instanced  are  altogether  be¬ 
yond  record.  Lord  Ducie,  we  believe,  when 
“the  whim”  was  very  strong  on  nun,  unre 
gave  five  hundred  for  two  cows ;  but  what  his 
own  reached  are  far  beyond  even  the  best  days 
of  the  Kirklevington  era.  Some  others  of  this 
year’s  calves,  more  especially,  were  knocked 
down  at  equally  extraordinary  prices — one  to 
Mr.  Tanqueray  at  four  hundred,  and  a  yearling 
to  Mr.  Gunter  (who  also  bought  Duchess  70)  at 
three  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  two  bulls  in  use  are  both,  we  are  told, 
bought  for  America.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester 
is  one  of  Lord  Ducie’s  own  breeding ;  the  Duke 
of  York  he  purchased  at  Mr.  Bates’s  sale  for 
two  hundred,  having  a  gentleman  commissioned 
to  give  six.  He  entered  the  lot  himself,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  two  hundred,  and  there  was  no 
subsequent  offer  against  him. 

We  call  the  serious  attention  of  our  breeders 
to  the  result  of  this  sale.  It  is  but  another 
proof  of  what  the  union  of  capital  and  judgment 
may  do,  as  of  how  certain  a  spirited  outlay  is  to 
repay  the  man  who  devotes  himself  in  any  way 
to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  The  one  secret 
of  this  wonderful  success  was  Lord  Ducie’s  de¬ 
termination  to  have  the  lest.  It  was  this  alone 
that  directed  his  purchases,  and  this  that  has 
regulated  the  returns.  The  world  has  certainly 
received  and  stamped  his  efforts  with  the  high¬ 
est  compliment  that  could  be  paid.  He  must 
remain  now  as  equally  an  example  to  landlord 
and  tenant — demonstrating,  as  his  career  does, 
how  much  good  a  country  gentleman  may  thus 
do  for  the  community,  and  with  how  little  loss 
to  himself  or  to  his  family. 

- ♦  - 

Paint  tour  Houses.  Now  is  the  time  for 
preparation ;  soon  after  the  heat  of  summer  is 
over,  say  in  September  and  October,  is  the  best 
time  to  paint.  One  coat  laid  in  autumn  is 
equal  to  two  in  summer ;  the  lead  dries  more 
evenly,  and  oil  holds  it  much  longer  than  when 
spread  in  hot  weather.  Paint  laid  on  in  fall 
weather  is  more  lasting  than  when  put  on  in 
spring,  because  the  substance  becomes  hard¬ 
ened  through  the  winter  without  exposure  to 
the  intense  heat  of  July  and  August,  and  is 
therefore  much  less  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  the  ensuing  summer.  Whenever 
white  lead  adheres  to  the  hand  when  rubbed 
over  it,  put  on  a  thin  coat.  A  house  once  well 
painted,  if  lightly  coated  every  third  year  suc¬ 
ceeding,  will  be  more  economically  painted  and 
kept  in  better  preservation  than  in  any  other 
way.  Use  none  but  the  best  material  at  any 
time. —  Worcester  Transcript. 

Tall  Corn. — The  Vermont  Statesman  tells 
of  a  stalk  of  corn  standing  in  the  garden  of 
John  Bernham,  of  Brattleboro’,  which  measures 
fourteen  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  the  high¬ 
est  ear  of  corn  on  it  is  nine  feet  six  inches  from 
the  ground. 

—  Charley  Grab  took  a  field  to  plant  at 
halves.  At  harvest-time  the  owner  came  for 
his  share  of  the  produce  :  but  the  wag  told  him 
very  coolly  that  he  was  sorry  there  was  nothing 
for  him,  as  the  land  did  not  yield  but  half  a  crop, 
which  he  had  taken  for  his  half. 


The  National  Horse  Exhibition  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass. — The  Committee  having  charge  of 
this  matter  have  fixed  on  Wednesday,  October 
19,  1853,  as  the  day  of  opening  the  Exhibition, 
and  propose  to  have  it  continue  four  days,  clos¬ 
ing  on  Saturday,  October  22d.  It  is  designed 
to  be  a  National  Exhibition,  and  inducements 
will  be  offered  which,  it  is  hoped  and  expected, 
will  bring  out  horses  from  all  sections  of  the 
Union,  and  from  our  Canadian  neighbors  on 
the  north.  The  Committee  have  assurances 
already,  from  various  quarters,  that  this  will  be 
the  case.  The  Committee  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  several  of  the  railroads  centering 
here  to  bring  all  horses  designed  for  exhibition 
free  of  charge  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  similar 
arrangement  may  be  made  with  railroads  at  a 
distance.  The  Exhibition  is  designed  for  pur¬ 
poses  both  of  show  and  sale — considerations 
which,  combined,  must  prove  immensely  attract¬ 
ive.  The  premiums  to  be  awarded  are  from 
$20  to  $200  on  each  animal,  and  amount  alto¬ 
gether  to  about.  &2.000.  A  liberal  sum.  reallv. 
We  trust  horse-breeders  will  make  a  good  show 
of  it. 

Irregularity  of  the  Mails. — We  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  number  of  letters  recently,  complaining 
of  the  non-reception  of  papers.  Our  papers  are 
carefully  mailed  to  every  subscriber,  and  the  loss 
of  papers  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  mail 
department,  which  does  not  in  all  cases  seem  to 
be  in  good  working  order.  Whenever  any  papers 
are  missed,  we  shall  be  glad  to  supply  their  place 
with  others,  as  soon  as  informed  of  the  fact,  g>ost- 
paid. 

Lightning  Rods.  —  L.  D.  M.  The  suggestion 
is.  a  good  one,  and  we  will  give  one  or  more  ar¬ 
ticles  on  lightning  rods  in"  future  numbers. 

Six-rowed  Barley  is  sown  in  the  South  from 
September  to  January  for  crops  and  soiling.  The 
two-rowed  barley  will  not  stand  the  winter 
where  it  freezes,  and  must  not  be  sown  before 
February. 


Opposite  Seasons  in  Europe  and  America. — 
It  is  a  fact  known  to  science  that  when  we  have 
a  warm  season  in  this  country,  the  reverse  is 
experienced  in  Europe.  While  it  has  been  so 
hot  and  sultry  here  for  the  last  few  weeks,  in 
Europe  it  has  been  cold  and  inclement.  The 
circumstance  is  accounted  for  in  this  way :  that 
the  zone  of  innumerable  asteroids  in  their  revo¬ 
lutions  are  now  in  such  a  condition  between  the 
earth  and  sun  as  to  shut  off  the  solar  rays  from 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  to  have  them  strike 
without  obstruction  upon  the  western.  To  these 
same  asteroids  are  ascribed  those  phenomena  of 
“  dark  days”  which,  at  several  different  periods, 
have  astonished  the  people  of  the  earth. — Mo¬ 
bile  Register. 

The  above  is  not  invariably  the  case,  as  we 
have  several  times  noted  during  the  last  thirty 
years. 

The  Love  of  Gardening. — No  truth  in  politi¬ 
cal  statistics  is  more  established  than  that  wher¬ 
ever  a  love  of  gardening  prevails  among  a  po¬ 
pulation,  there  also  prevail  comfort,  virtuous 
habits,  and  little  of  evil.  This  is  no  mere  asser¬ 
tion  of  hope,  but  is  the  verdict  given  by  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
such  questions ;  and  it  is  sustained  not  only  by 
the  evidence  of  every  beneficed  clergyman 
watching  over  the  habits  of  his  flock,  but  by  the 
personal  experience  of  every  one  who  reads 
these  pages.  No  one,  in  town  or  country,  who 
has  noticed  the  pursuits  and  the  condition  of 
his  neighbors,  whether  wealthy  or  poor,  but  can 
testify  that  regular  habits  and  respectability  of 
character  are  the  invariable  accompaniments  of 
attachment  to  the  culture  of  the  garden-plot.-— 
Cottage  Gardener. 
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CONSUMPTION  OP  POOD  AT  A  SINGLE  HOTEL. 

The  following  list  of  articles  consumed  at 
one  of  the  hotels  in  this  city,  (the  Metropolitan,) 
we  take  from  the  Tribune.  This  annual  bill  of 
fare  at  a  single  hotel  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
enormous  supply  of  food  required  by  travellers 
transiently  here,  who  are  not  numbered  in  the 
600,000  resident  population.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that,  there  are  half  a  score  of  hotels  in 
this  city,  as  large  or  nearly  as  large  as  the 
Metropolitan ;  the  Astor  House,  the  St.  Nicho¬ 
las,  the  Irving,  the  New-York,  besides  hundreds 
of  other  hotels  of  lesser  dimensions. 

During  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  inst.,  the 
consumption  of  several  articles  of  provision  in 
the  Metropolitan  Hotel  were :  Beef,  418,000 
lbs.;  lamb  and  mutton,  3,500  head;  veal,  150 
head;  fish  and  lobster,  110,000  lbs.;  oysters 
and  clams,  626,000;  poultry  and  game,  173,000 
head ;  ham  and  pork,  91,000  lbs. ;  butter  and 
cheese,  65,000  lbs. ;  eggs,  780,000 ;  milk  and 
cream,  204,000  quarts;  flour  and  corn  meal, 
2,800  bbls. ;  fruits  and  vegetables,  value, 
$od,/iCid,  v. _ v.-  — ..1  ..tliei  1  ivj u ur> ,  0,532  gal¬ 

lons;  champagne,  21,160  bottles;  sherry,  Ma¬ 
deira,  &c.,  22,912  bottles;  claret  and  white 
wines,  18,942  bottles.  This  is  independent  of 
malt  liquors,  cordials,  cooking  wines,  &c.  The 
gross  cash  receipts  for  the  year  were  $500,000. 
This  is  independent  of  wear  and  tear,  which  is 
by  no  means  a  small  item.  The  cost  of  heating 
the  house,  and  the  gas  consumed  during  the 
year,  was  $14,000.  Croton  water  rent,  $1,000. 

Here  is  also,  from  the  same  source,  a  list  of 
articles  for  a  single  voyage  of  one  of  our  short- 
trip  steamers,  the  Georgia,  running  to  Chagres. 


45  bbls.  Bread,  60 

6  bbls.  Coffee,  10 

20  bbls.  Flour,  10 

4  bbls.  Beans,  •  15 

2  bbls.  Molasses,  75 

4  bbls.  Corn  Meal,  50 

1  bbl.  Oat  Meal,  250 

26  bbls.  Beef,  1 

25  bbls.  Pork,  1 

4  bbls.  Rice,  1 

6  bbls.  Brown  Sugar,  1 

3  bbls.  Crushed  Sugar,  10 

2  bbls.  Pulverized  Su-  18 

gar,  100 

2  bbls.  Vinegar,  20 

8  half  bbls.  Mackerel,  275 

8  half  bbls  Pigs’  Feet,  6 

5  half  bbls.  Pickles,  1 

1  half  bbl.  Preserved  Sau-  3 

sages,  2 

2  half  bbls.  Tripe,  1 

2  half  bbls.  Almonds,  20 
2  half  bbls.  Cranberries,  15 

4  half  bbls.  Filberts,  7000 
4  half  bbls.  Dr’d  Peaches,  600 
4  half  bbls.  Dr’d  Apples,  800 
2  half  barrels  Eng.  Wal-  300 

nuts,  800 

2  boxes  Farina,  100 

9  boxes  Raisins,  100 

4  boxes  Butter  Crackers,  7 5 
4  boxes  Water  Crackers,  10 
2  boxes  Wine  Crackers,  4000 

6  boxes  Soda  Biscuit,  3000 
8 

300 
100 
50 
100 
60 
75 
10 
15 
60 
8 
3 
2 
5 
5 

100 
50 


1  box  Anchovies, 

1  boa:  Obocoltvte, 

2  boxes  Capers, 

4  boxes  P.  Apple  Cheese, 
!  3  boxes  English  Cheese, 
2  boxes  Tomato  Catsup, 

1  box  Mushroom, 

2  boxes  Maccaroni, 

1  box  Olives, 

1  box  Bologna  Sausages, 

2  boxes  Vermicelli, 

2  boxes  Worcestershire 
Sauce, 

2  boxes  Tomato  Sauce, 
10  lbs.  Arrowroot, 

15  lbs.  Black  Pepper, 

6  lbs.  Cayenne  Pepper, 


lbs.  Smoked  Salmon, 
lbs.  Salreratus, 
lbs.  Cream  Tartar, 
lbs.  Spices, 
lbs.  Cranberry  Sauce, 
lbs.  Currant  Jelly, 
lbs.  Preserves, 
keg  Currants, 
keg  Mustard, 
keg  Pearl  Barley, 
keg  Tapioca, 
pieces  Dried  Beef, 
firkins  Butter, 

Hams, 
bags  Salt, 
dozen  Eggs. 
doz.Smoked  Tongues, 
jar  Ginger  Preserves, 
cases  Olive  Oil, 
cases  Sardines, 
case  Pickles, 
drums  Figs, 
gls.  Cooking  Wines, 
lbs.  Fresh  Beef, 
lbs.  Mutton, 
lbs.  Lamb, 
lbs.  Veal, 
lbs.  Pork, 
lbs.  Sausages, 
lbs.  Fresh  Tripe, 
lbs.  Lobster, 
kegs  Pickl’d  Oysters, 
Raw  Oysters, 

Clams, 

jars  Minced  Meat, 
Fowls, 

Chickens. 

Capons, 

Ducks, 

Geese, 

Turkeys, 
doz.  Pigeons, 
doz.  Snipe, 
bbls.  Potatoes, 
bbls.  Onions, 
bbls.  Parsneps, 
bbls.  Carrots, 
bbls.  Beef, 
bbls.  Apples, 
heads  Cabbage, 
bunches  Parsley. 


All  fruits  in  their  season,  and  many  other  small 
articles  not  enumerated. 


Sagacity  of  the  Horse. — Mr.  Cunningham, 
in  his  amusing  account  of  New  South  Wales, 
relates  the  following  interesting  anecdote  of  a 
horse:  “A  friend  of  mine,  in  the  habit  of  riding 
a  good  deal,  found,  that  whenever  he  approach¬ 
ed  a  gully,  his  sagacious  horse  invariably  op¬ 
posed  his  wishes  to  cross  at  the  particular  spot 
he  had  been  accustomed  to,  always  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  lead  off  to  another  part  of  the  gully, 
where  no  passage  was  known  to  exist  by  his 
rider.  Resolving  to  see  where  the  cunning- 
rogue  would  go,  he  gave  him  the  rein,  and 
soon  found  himself  carried  over  the  gully  by  a 
route  that  he  had  never  before  followed.  Still, 
however,  thinking  that  the  former  way  was  the 
nearest,  he  was  curious  enough  to  have  both 
measured,  when  he  found  the  horse’s  judgment 
correct,  that  way  being  *the  nearest  by  several 
hundred  yards.” 

A  Musical  Mouse. — A  correspondent,  writing 
us  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  says  he 
has  in  his  possession  a  very  extraordinary 
mouse ,  recently  caught  by  his  overseer.  In 
general  appearance  the  little  animal  does  not 
differ  from  others  of  its  species ;  what  renders 
it  extraordinary  is  its  musical  gifts.  “To  hear 
the  little  creature  warbling  the  exquisite  notes 
of  the  canary-bird,  its  imitation  of  the  quail  or 
partridge,  the  peculiar  yelp  of  the  wild  turkey, 
with  an  occasional  imitation  of  the  mocking¬ 
bird,”  says  our  correspondent,  “  is  truly 
wonderful.  Its  notes  are  very  sweet,  but  not 
very  loud,  though  sufficiently  so  to  be  heard 
distinctly  in  any  ordinary-sized  room.” 


THE  OLD  GRIST-MILL. 

BY  R.  H.  STODDARD. 

The  grist-mill  stands  beside  the  stream, 
With  bending  roof  and  leaDmg  wall; 
So  old,  that,  when  the  winds  are  wild, 
The  miller  trembles  lest  it  fall. 

But  moss  and  ivy,  never  sere, 

Bedeck  it  o’er  from  year  to  year. 

The  dam  is  steep,  and  weeded  green ; 

The  gates  are  raised,  the  waters  pour, 
And  tread  the  old  wheel’s  slippery  steps 
The  lowest  round  for  evermore. 
Methinks  they  have  a  sound  of  ire, 
Because  they  cannot  climb  it  higher. 

From  morn  till  night,  in  autumn-time, 
When  yellow  harvests  load  the  plains, 
Up  drive  the  farmers  to  the  mill, 

And  back  anon,  with  loaded  wains ; 
They  bring  a  heap  of  golden  grain, 

And  take  it  home  in  meal  again. 

The  mill  inside  is  dim  and  dark, 

But,  peeping  in  the  open  door, 

You  see  the  miller  flitting  round, 

And  dusty  bags  along  the  floor; 

And  by  the  shaft,  and  down  the  spout, 
The  yellow  meal  comes  pouring  out. 

And  all  day  long  the  winnowed  chaff 
Floats  round  it  on  the  sultry  breeze, 
And  shinetli  like  a  settling  swarm 
Of  golden-winged -and  belted  bees, 

Or  sparks  around  a  blacksmith’s  door, 
vvnen  oeilows  blow  and  forges  roar. 

I  love  my  pleasant,  quaint  old  mill ; 

It  ’minds  me  of  my  early  prime. 

’T  is  changed  since  then — but  not  so  much 
As  I  am — by  decay  and  time. 

Its  wrecks  are  mossed  from  year  to  year, 
But  mine  all  dark  and  bare  appear. 

I  stand  beside  the  stream  of  life  ; 

The  mighty  current  sweeps  along ; 
Lifting  the  flood-gates  of  my  heart, 

It  turns  the  magic  wheel  of  song, 

And  grinds  the  ripened  harvest,  brought 
From  out  the  golden  field  of  thought. 
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CHAPTER  ON  BREAD-MAKING, 

CONTAINING  SOME  SCIENCE  AND  SOME  PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

Our  most  common  pursuits  of  every-day  life 
involve  some  beautiful  scientific  principles, 
which,  if  studied  and  thoroughly  understood, 
would  give  an  increased  interest  to  our  labor, 
and  very  often  lead  to  improvement.  This  re¬ 
mark  applies  quite  as  much  to  household  and 
farm  operations  as  to  mechanical  trades.  We 
now  confine  ourselves  to  one  illustration,  that 
of  bread-making. 

The  good  housewife  depends  for  good  bread 
upon  having  the  best  flour,  and  then  upon  her 
judgment  and  her  practical  skill  in  y easting, 
kneading,  and  baking.  She  seldom  thinks  that 
she  is  actually  performing  chemical  manipula¬ 
tions,  and  that  her  success  depends  entirely  upon 
the  accuracy  with  which  she  follows  certain 
laws.  The  yeasting,  kneading,  and  heating- 
bread  are  as  much  chemical  operations  as  the 
mixings,  filtrations,  and  evaporations  of  the 
operative  chemist.  Let  us  study  this  matter  a 
little. 

The  good  quality  of  flour  depends  entirely 
upon  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  princi¬ 
pal  chemical  constituents — gluten  and  starch. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  the  best  flour  contain 
about  seventy-two  pounds  of  starch  and  eleven 
pounds  of  gluten.  If  the  flour  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  pure  starch,  it  will  produce  a  white, 
tender  bread ;  but,  if  gluten  is  in  excess,  the 
bread  will  be  darker  and  tougher  or  stronger. 
These  two  substances,  gluten  and  starch,  exist 
in  the  flour  in  distinct  little  sacs,  not  visible  to 
the  unassisted  eye  ;  and  the  more  the  dough  is 
kneaded,  the  better  will  these  little  sacs  be 
broken  up  and  mingled  together.  Working  the 
dough  especially  breaks  up  the  starch  sacs  or 
globules,  and  diffuses  the  starch  throughout  the 
whole  mass.  The  gluten  is  what  gives  strength 
or  toughness  to  the  bread,  while  the  particles 
of  starch  do  not  cling  together.  If,  then,  these 
are  well  mingled  with  the  gluten,  they  tend  to 
diminish  its  stickiness.  The  reason  why  crack¬ 
ers  are  so  brittle  is,  that  by  long-continued 
beating  and  working  the  starch  has  become  so 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  gluten  as  to  prevent 
it  from  scarcely  adhering  together  at  all.  We 
see,  then,  why  the  tenderest  bread  is  made  by 
those  having  the  strongest  arms,  and  the  most 
patience  in  long-continued  kneading. 

■  The  dough  being  property  prepared,  the  next 
thing  is  to  have  it  rise  well.  If  the  dough  is 
baked  without  rising,  the  heat  hardens  the  glu¬ 
ten  into  a  kind  of  horn-like  substance,  which 
embraces  the  starch  within  it,  and  forms  a  hard 
mass,  of  tough,  heavy  bread.  The  less  the 
dough  has  been  worked,  the  harder  will  bo  the 
bread,  for  the  reasons  before  given.  Raising 

broad  consists  hi  forming’  within  it,  ill  every  part, 

little  air-chambers  or  openings,  which  break  up 
the  mass  of  gluten,  and  keep  its  particles  from 
adhering.  Some  oil  or  greasy  substance  (short¬ 
ening)  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  enclosed 
portions  of  air;  and  pie-crust,  cakes,  &c.,  may 
be  made  tender  either  with  a  fatty  substance  or 
by  raising;  though  plenty  of  shortening  does 
this  the  best.  These  air  or  gas  vesicles,  or  lit¬ 
tle  holes  in  the  dough,  are  filled,  not  with  air, 
but  with  a  gas  resembling  air,  called  carbonic 
acid  gas.  This  gas  is  heavier  than  air,  and  is 
the  same  that  bubbles  up  in  soda-water  or  beer, 
It  may  be  produced  by  putting-  together  two 
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chemical  substances,  as  in  making  soda-water, 
or  by  fermenting,  that  is,  the  decaying  of  vege¬ 
table  matters.  All  vegetable  substances,  after 
being  deprived  of  life,  if  kept  warm,  com¬ 
mence  undergoing  a  change  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  particles.  Most  such  substances  con¬ 
tain  starch,  and  this  starch,  if  kept  warm  and 
moist,  soon  changes  to  sugar,  and  the  sugar 
immediately  changes  to  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid. 

Two  distinct  processes  are  pursued  in  raising 
dough.  If  cream  of  tartar  or  tartaric  acid 
and  common  soda  (which  is  made  up  of  soda 
and  carbonic  acid  combined  in  a  solid  state)  are 
thoroughly  mingled  with  the  dough,  so  that  a 
particle  of  each  is  found  in  every  part  of  it,  the 
cream  of  tartar,  or  tartaric  acid,  will  take  the 
soda  away  from  the  carbonic  acid,  and  this  lat¬ 
ter  substance  will  immediately  spring  into  an 
air-like  form,  and  produce  a  little  opening  in  the 
dough.  If  the  dough  is  left  standing  for  some 
time,  this  gas  will  escape  out  into  the  air,  and 
the  dough  will  sink  back  together  again ;  but  if 
the  gluten  of  the  dough  is  immediately  hardened 
by  a  quick  heat  while  it  is  thus  expanded  by 
the  bubbles  of  gas,  it  will  remain  so,  and  the 
bread  will  be  light,  or  filled  with  little  holes 
which  have  broken  it  up  and  made  it  tender. 
Two  practical  things  can  be  learned  from  this  : 

1st.  In  making  bread  or  biscuit  with  cream 
of  tartar  and  soda,  care  should  be  taken  to  mix 
the  substances  so  thoroughly  that  a  particle  of 
each  shall  be  found  in  as  many  places  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  dough,  for  then  it  will  rise  more  uni¬ 
formly  and  evenly.  If  this  mixing  is  not  tho¬ 
rough,  in  some  places  there  will  be  too  much 
gas  formed,  and  large  holes  will  be  produced, 
while  in  other  places  there  will  be  too  little,  and 
heavy  spots  in  the  bread  will  be  the  result. 

2d.  Always  bake  the  bread  in  a  very  hot  oven, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  .after  mixing,  before  the 
little  bubbles  of  gas  can  escape  into  the  air.  If 
the  baking  is  slow,  the  gas  will  slowly  escape 
into  the  air  before  the  bread  is  hard  enough  to 
remain  light.  Where  baking  is  slow,  there  will 
generally  be  found  a  heavy  layer  near  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  loaf,  because  there  the  gas  has  most 
easily  escaped  into  the  air.  This  is  prevented 
if  the  oven  is  very  hot  before  the  bread  is  mixed 
and  put  in ;  for  the  quick  heat  immediately 
crusts  over  the  outside,  and  thus,  in  part,  pre¬ 
vents  the  escape  of  gas. 

We  repeat,  then,  mix  the  soda  and  cream  of 
tartar  (which  is  more  healthful  than  tartaric 
acid)  thoroughly  with  the  flour ;  after  wetting, 
knead  the  cold  dough  well  and  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  quickly  put  it  into  an  oven  previously 
made  hot.  Chemistry,  without  practice,  teaches 
us  this,  and  we  are  certain  that  those  who 
practise  will  say  that  we  are  taught  rightly. 

The  other  method  of  raising  bread,  which  is 
the  more  common  one,  is  to  get  the  gas  (carbonic 
acid)  for  raising  from  the  starch  of  the  flour,  in¬ 
stead  of  adding  foreign  nhp.min.al  snhstfl.nn.es:  to 

produce  it.  We  have  before  explained  that 
decay  or  fermentation  of  vegetable  substances 
containing  starch  produces  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid.  It  takes  some  hours  for  this  change  to 
commence,  but  after  it  has  commenced  at  any 
point,  it  rapidly  spreads  over  a  large  mass.  On 
this  account,  the  bread-maker,  instead  of  mix¬ 
ing  up  a  batch  of  bread  and  waiting  a  long  time 
for  it  to  ferment,  during  which  time  much  would 
escape,  prepares  at  first  a  little  yeast,  (or  buys 
it  from  the  distillery,)  and  when  it  has  com¬ 
menced  fermenting  well,  she  adds  it  to  a  large 
quantity  of  dough,  and  the  fermentation  rapidly 


spreads  to  the  whole  mass.  As  fast  as  the  alco¬ 
hol  and  carbonic  acid  are  formed  in  the  dough, 
the  alcohol  evaporates  and  goes  off,  and  the  gas 
expands  and  makes  the  bread  light.  Here  we 
again  see  the  benefit  of  kneading  well,  so  as  to 
mix  some  of  the  yeast  with  every  part  of  the 
dough,  even  to  the  smallest  particles ;  for  then 
the  raising  will  be  thorough  and  uniform. 

Before  the  bread  is  put  into  the  oven,  time 
must  be  given  for  the  yeast  to  act.  There  is  no 
need  of  haste  here,  as  the  dough  itself  keeps  up 
a  supply  of  gas.  If  the  bread  becomes  too  light 
before  being  put  into  the  oven,  it  will  not  bake 
as  well,  because  the  gas-bubbles  are  noncon¬ 
ductors  of  heat,  and  the  heat  does  not  penetrate 
uniformly  through  the  loaf.  We  are  told  that 
some  of  the  best  Scotch  bakers  let  their  dough 
rise  and  knead  it  down  again  three  times  before 
putting  it  into  the  oven.  This  makes  it  more 
tender  and  uniform. 

In  baking  bread  raised  by  yeast,  it  must  not 
be  done  too  slowly  ;  for  a  dull  heat  will  stop  the 
production  of  new  gas,  while  it  will  allow  that 
already  formed  to  escape,  and  leave  the  bread 
heavy.  The  hotter  the  oven  can  be  made  with¬ 
out  burning,  the  better  will  be  the  bread.  Yeast 
bread  will  blacken  quicker  than  that  made  with 
cream  of  tartar  and  soda. 

Bread  is  generally  not  baked  enough  to  be 
healthy.  A  sufficient  elevation  of  heat  in  every 
part  of  the  loaf  will  effectually  kill  the  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  change  the  starch  to 
another  substance  (gum)  which  is  more  easily 
dissolved  and  digested  in  the  stomach.  If  the 
tendency  to  fermentation  is  not  destroyed,  the 
bread  will  not  keep  half  as  long;  but  it  soon 
sours,  and  what  is  worse,  when  eaten,  new  or 
old,  it  ferments  and  sours  more  readily  in  the 
system  before  it  is  digested,  producing  acidity 
or  sourness  of  the  stomach,  and  indigestion. 

After  bread  is  baked,  owing  to  a  peculiar  phi¬ 
losophical  principle,  the  gas  gradually  escapes, 
and  air  enters  and  fills  the  little  holes.  This, 
however,  does  not  make  the  bread  more  healthy, 
because  the  carbonic  acid  is  not  injurious  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  though  it  would  destroy 
life  if  inhaled  freely  into  the  lungs.  But  in 
masticating,  or  chewing,  all  this  gas  is  removed, 
so  that  new  bread  cannot  be  unhealthy  from 
this  cause,  as  some  have  supposed.  Experience, 
however,  has  shown  that,  from  some  cause,  not 
well  understood,  new  bread  is  not  as  healthful 
as  that  which  is  twenty  or  twenty-four  hours 
old.  Probably  one  principal  reason  of  this  un- 
healthfulness  is,  that  a  person  will  always  eat 
much  more  new  than  old  bread,  and  the  stomach 
is  too  severely  taxed  in  digesting  the  larger 
quantity. 

Potato  Bread. — Since,  as  shown  above,  the 
tenderness  of  bread  depends  upon  the  relative 
amount  of  starch,  this  shortness  can  be  increased 
by  adding  to  the  flour  a  quantity  of  pure  starch. 
Potatoes  contain  a  large  proportion  of  starch. 
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mashed,  and  then  added  in  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  to  the  flour  before  mixing,  the  result  will  be 
a  delicious,  sweet,  and  tender  bread,  that  will 
be  relished  better  than  that  made  from  flour 
alone.  This  will  contain  less  gluten,  and  is  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  system  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  when  more  muscle  and  less 
heat  is  required. 

Hints  for  Ladies. — Let  the  ladies  observe 
the  following  rules: — In  the  morning  use  pure 
water  as  a  preparatory  ablution ;  after  which 
they  must  abstain  from  all  sudden  gusts  of  pas¬ 
sion,  particularly  envy,  as  that  gives  the  skin  a 


sallow  paleness.  It  may  seem  trifling  to  speak 
of  temperance,  yet  this  must  be  attended  to, 
both  in  eating  and  drinking,  if  they  would  avoid 
pimples.  Instead  of  rouge,  let  them  use  mode¬ 
rate  exercise,  which  will  raise  a  natural  bloom 
in  their  cheek,  inimitable  by  art.  Ingenuous 
candor  and  unaffected  good-humor  will  give  an 
openness  to  their  countenance  that  will  make 
them  universally  agreeable.  A  desire  of  pleas¬ 
ing  will  add  fire  to  their  eyes,  and  breathing  the 
air  of  sunrise  will  give  their  lips  a  vermilion 
hue.  That  amiable  vivacity  which  they  now 
possess  may  be  highly  hoightoned  and  pre¬ 
served,  if  they  would  avoid  late  hours  and  card¬ 
playing,  as  well  as  novel-reading  by  candle¬ 
light,  but  not  otherwise  ;  for  the  first  gives  the 
face  a  drowsy,  disagreeable  aspect ;  the  second 
is  the  mother  of  wrinkles ;  and  the  third  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  weak  eyes  and  a  sallow  com¬ 
plexion.  A  white  hand  is  a  very  desirable  orna¬ 
ment  ;  and  a  hand  can  never  be  white  unless  it 
be  kept  clean ;  nor  is  this  all,  for  if  a  young 
lady  excels  her  companions  in  this  respect,  she 
must  keep  her  bands  in  constant  motion,  which 
will  occasion  the  blood  to  circulate  freely,  and 
have  a  wonderful  effect.  The  motion  recom¬ 
mended  is  working  at  her  needle,  brushing  up 
the  house,  and  making  herself  as  useful  as  pos- 
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Egg  Dumplings. — Make  a  batter  of  a  pint  of 
milk,  two  well-beaten  eggs,  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  flour  enough  to  make  a  batter  as  thick 
as  for  pound-cake ;  have  a  clean  saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  let  the  water  boil  fast,  drop  in 
the  batter  by  the  tablespoonful ;  four  or  five 
minutes  will  boil  them ;  take  them  with  a  skim¬ 
mer  on  to  a  dish,  put  a  bit  of  butter  and  pepper 
over,  and  serve  with  meat. 

House  Ants. — The  best  wray  to  get  rid  of 
ants  is  to  set  a  quantity  of  cracked  wralnuts  or 
shell-barks  on  plates,  and  put  them  in  the  closet 
and  places  where  the  ants  “  most  do  congre¬ 
gate.”  They  are  very  fond  of  these,  and  will 
collect  on  them  in  myriads.  When  they  have 
collected  on  them,  make  a  general  auto-da-fe  by 
turning  nuts  and  ants  together  into  the  fire,  and 
then  replenishing  the  plates  with  fresh  nuts. 
After  they  have  become  so  much  thinned  off  as 
to  cease  collecting  on  the  plates,  powder  some 
gum  camphor,  and  put  it  into  the  holes  and  cre¬ 
vices,  whereupon  the  remnants  of  them  will 
speedily  vamose.  It  may  help  the  process  of 
getting  them  to  assemble  on  the  shell-barks,  to 
remove  all  edibles  out  of  the  way. 

A  Country  Pudding. — Mix  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  smoothly  with  three  heaped  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour;  thin  the  butter  with  new  milk  till  it  is 
of  the  consistency  of  cream ;  whisk  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  separately,  stir  them  into  the  butter, 
and  boil  the  pudding  in  a  floured  cloth  or  basin 
for  an  hour.  Before  it  is  served,  cut  the  top 
quickly  in  cross-bars,  pour  over  it  a  small  pot 
of  raspberry  or  strawberry  jelly  or  jam,  and 
send  it  quickly  to  table. 

To  try  out  Beeswax. — Put  the 'comb  into  a 
cullender,  or  a  tin  pan  with  the  bottom  punched 
full  of  small  holes,  and  place  it  in  a  warm  oven 
over  another  pan  partly  filled  with  water.  The 
wax  will  melt  and  drop  into  the  water  below, 
perfectly  clear. 

Easy  Washing. — Make  suds  as  usual,  then 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine  to  each 
bucket  of  water,  stir  it  up,  put  in  the  clothes, 
and  let  them  soak  an  hour  and  o  half,  and  Ikon 
hull  Ihom  .OS  usual.  Unless  very  dirty,  they 
will  need  no  rubbing,  the  turpentine  having  ttie 
effect  to  loosen  the  dirt.  A  lady  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  says  she  has  proved  this  to  be  a  good  re¬ 
cipe.  We  should  recommend  not  to  soak  the 
hands  long  in  the  suds  before  boiling. 

Dried  Tomatoes. — Take  ripe  tomatoes  and 
scald  them  in  the  usual  way,  and  strip  off  the 
skins,  or  mash  and  squeeze  them  through  a 
sieve  ;  then  stew  the  pulp  slowly,  so  as  to  evapo¬ 
rate  as  much  juice  as  possible  without  burning ; 
then  spread  it  on  plates  and  dry  it  in  a  slow 
oven  or  hot  sun.  When  wanted  for  use,  you 
have  only  to  soak  it  soft,  and  cook  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  and  serve  it  up  just  as  you  would  toma¬ 
toes  stewed  fresh  from  the  garden. 
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DiiAIOTNG.-NO.  10. 

METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTING  DRAINS. — TILE  DRAINS. 

Although  much  has  been  written  in  reference 
to  tile-draining,  comparatively  few  have  seen 
specimens  of  drain-tiles.  They  are  made  of 
common  brick-clay,  and  are  burned  in  kilns 
just  like  brick.  There  are  two  general  forms,  the 
pipe-tile  and  the  horse-shoe  tile.  A  pipe-tile  is 
simply  a  long  round  brick,  with  a  hollow 
through  it  lengthwise.  Ttiey  arc  made  from 
12  to  15  inches  long,  and  from  2  to  8  or  more 
inches  in  diameter;  the  centre  hole  or  tube 
through  them  is  from  1  to  2  inches  less  in 
diameter  than  the  tile  itself,  which  makes  the 
outer  rim  or  cylinder  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  larger  the  pipe,  the 
thicker  the  rim  is  made,  in  order  to  give  it 
greater  strength.  Sometimes  these  pipes  are  a 
simple  round  tube,  but  more  frequently  the 
hollow  is  flattened  in  upon  the  sides,  so  that 
the  end  of  the  tube  resembles  the  letter  0. 
In  order  to  keep  these  tubes  in  a  firm  position 
wLon  : — aiJ or  the  uram,  a  pro¬ 

jecting  lip  or  flange  is  generally  made  along 
each  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tile,  which 
gives  a  flat  surface  for  them  to  stand  upon. 
One  of  these  pipe-tiles  thus  made  is  seen  in 
figure  14. 


After  the  drain  is  dug  out,  these  pipe-tile  are 
placed  end  to  end  along  the  bottom,  so  as  to 
make  a  continuous  tube  through  the  whole 
length.  As  they  are  laid  down,  they  should  be 
secured  firmly  in  their  position  by  little  stones 
wedged  in  upon  their  sides ;  and  they  should 
also  rest  upon  a  firm  bottom,  so  that  the  open¬ 
ings  of  the  successive  pipes  always  meet  exact¬ 
ly  together.  We  strongly  recommend  to  put 
in  a  narrow  board  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  drain,  and  to  place  the  tiles  upon  this.  This 
board  will  cost  very  little,  and  with  proper 
wedging  upon  the  sides,  the  tile  will  not  be 
moved  out  of  place  either  in  a  hard  or  soft  soil. 
We  recommend  putting  in  this  narrow  board 
even  in  the  hardest  soil ;  for  the  occurrence  of 
any  soft  spot  in  the  soil,  however  small,  may 
cause  a  single  tile  to  settle  a  little  at  one  end, 
and  thus  close  up  the  perfect  continuance  of 
the  tube,  and  spoil  the  drain.  Many  recom¬ 
mend  using  clay  collars  over  the  joints,  where 
the  ends  of  the  tiles  meet.  This  will  prevent 
their  being  displaced  sidewise,  but  will  not 
keep  them  from  settling  unequally,  which  is 
a  more  frequent  cause  of  failure.  Laying  in 
boards  will  also  be  found  much  cheaper  than 
using  collars,  lor  any  rough,  knotty  boards  or 

irlaln.  ola-l> a  cvnoir  vi  j  wo  Lilj  cu  till UU  US 

upper  surface  for  the  tile  to  rest  upon  is  re¬ 
quired.  With  these  boards,  less  care  will  be 
required  in  cleaning  out  the  bottom  of  the 
drain,  since  the  boards  can  be  laid  in  and  soon 
levelled  down  by  striking  them  with  a  heavy 
block.  Long  before  these  boards  can  decay, 
the  tile  will  have  become  so  thoroughly  imbed¬ 
ded  in  the  surrounding  soil,  that  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  future  displacement.  Except  in 

*  For  part  of  the  cut3  In  these  articles,  we  are  indebted 
to  Stephens’  Book  of  the  Farm,  republished  by  C.  M.  Saxton, 
of  this  city. 


very  soft,  spongy  soils,  where  the  permanent 
use  of  thick  boards  will  be  needed,  the  thinner 
the  boards,  the  better,  since  their  decay  would 
produce  less  sinking  of  the  tiles,  if  any  takes 
place;  their  chief  object  being  to  keep  the  tiles 
in  position  untill  the  drains  are  filled  and  tho¬ 
roughly  settled. 

When  these  tubes  are  thus  arranged  and 
firmly  wedged  in  upon  the  bottom,  the  next 
process  is  to  refill  the  drains.  If  in  digging 
any  gravelly  materials  have  been  thrown  out, 
these  should  be  put  directly  upon  the  tile,  and 
the  rest  filled  up  with  the  soil.  It  is  always 
desirable  to  have  as  thick  a  bed  of  porous 
materials  as  possible  directly  upon  and  over 
the  tiles.  Some  recommend  to  cover  them 
first  with  grass,  turf,  straw,  &c.  These  an¬ 
swer  a  very  good  temporary  purpose,  but  it 

is  doubtful  whether  the  ultimato  clooaj-  of  these 

may  not  clog  up  the  tiles.  A  covering  of  gravel 
or  tine  stone  upon  and  round  the  tile  is  far 
preferable.  The  soil  may  be  thrown  back  into 
the  drain  with  a  shovel,  or  more  economically 
still  by  a  plow,  with  a  double  tree  of  9  or  10  feet, 
so  that  it  may  be  drawn  by  two  horses,  one 
walking  upon  either  side  of  the  drain.  The 
earth  should  be  rounded  up  a  little  over  the 
drain,  to  allow  for  settling.  A  section  of  the 
drain  thus  completed  is  represented  by  fig.  15, 
though  in  this  figure  the  tile  is  not  of  the  round 
form. 


Fig.  13. 


A  different  form  of  tile  has  heretofore  been 
most  used,  though  we  think  the  pipe-tile  is  at 
present  most  in  favor,  and  will  probably  be 
generally  adopted.  We  refer  to  the  horse-shoe 
tile,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  section 
to  the  common  horse-shoe.  The  form  of  this 
tile  is  shown  by  fig.  16.  This,  as  will  be  seen, 


Fig.  16. 


is  similar  to  a  pipe-tile  with  the  under  part  re¬ 
moved  so  as  to  leave  one  side  open.  These  are 
made  of  clay  and  burned  like  the  pipe-tile,  and 
are  placed  in  the  drain  end  to  end  in  the  same 
manner.  The  lower  edges  rest  upon  the  soil, 
or  upon  a  board,  or  more  frequently  upon  a  thin 
nauouic-uic  ui  may.  m  ng.  IT  is  shown  the 


Fig.  17. 


arrangement  of  the  horse-shoe  tiles  upon  sole- 
tiles,  placed  so  as  to  break  joints  with  each 
other.  The  wedging  of  the  tiles,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  filling  up  of  the  drain,  are  the  same  as 
for  the  pipe-tile.  Tho  end  of  the  drain  is  shown 
in  fig.  18. 


When  the  bottom  of  the  drain  is  a  strong 
hard-pan,  many  farmers  dispense  with  the  sole- 
tile,  and  place  the  horse-shoe  tile  directly  upon 
the  ground.  We  think  this  always  unadvisa- 
ble,  for,  however  hard  the  soil,  there  is  danger 
that  the  long-continued  action  of  the  water, 


Fig.  18. 


especially  when  in  motion,  will  soften  and  wear 
away  the  hardest  bottom,  and  often  undermine 
the  edges  of  the  tile.  If  sole-tile  are  not  used, 
we  would  in  all  cases  recommend  putting  in  a 
board  of-  considerable  thickness.  These  have 
been  taken  up  in  a  sound  state  after  being 
buried  15  years.  But  even  these  will  ultimately 
decay,  even  when  buried  deep  in  the  earth  ;  and 
drains  should  not  be  built  to  last  15  or  50  years, 
but  to  endure  for  centuries.  On  this  account 
we  deem  it  advisable  to  use  sole-tiles  in  all  cases 
where  horse-shoe  tiles  are  preferred  to  pipe-tiles. 
In  some  localities,  slate  or  thin  flat  stones  are 
abundant,  and  these  may  be  used  instead  of  flat 
tile  for  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Johnston,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  the  pioneer 
and  most  extensive  drainer  in  this  country,  uses 
horse-shoe  tiles  chiefly.  He  lays  them  down 
without  collars  or  soles,  unless  when  the  ground 
is  very  soft  and  a  hard-pan  bottom  is  not  found, 
in  which  case  he  puts  boards  under  the  tile. 
We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  him  in 
answer  to  our  inquiries  respecting  his  practice, 
from  which  we  take  the  liberty  to  subjoin  an 
extract  relating  to  two  or  three  points  treated 
of  above : 

I  put  nothing  over  the  tile  but  earth,  which 
is  thrown  in  with  the  plow.  A  double  tree 
nine  and  a  half  feet  long  is  required,  to  allow 
one  horse  to  walk  comfortably  on  each  side  of 
the  drain.  If  there  are  many’,  stones  in  the  earth 
thrown  out,  I  have  a  little  of  this  first  thrown 
in  with  a  shovel,  lest  in  plowing  in  the  earth 
the  stones  may  break  the  tile.  I  know  that 
many  theoretical  farmers  lay  much  stress  upon 
the  necessity  of  covering  the  joints  with  turf  or 
something  else,  but  I  consider  this  entirely 
needless. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  putting  any  thing 
under  the  tiles,  if  the  bottom  is  hard,  or  even  if 
it  is  solid  clay.  In  quicksands,  boards  or  sole- 
tiles  are  needed,  but  in  no  other  place  have  I 
found  them  necessary  ;  and  I  have  had  no  stop¬ 
pages,  excepting  in  some  main  drains  where  the 
flow  of  water  was  very  great. 

I  would  not  recommend  collars,  unless  where 

there  WHS  a  vpvjt  r»rm.cidom.l>lo  How  of  water  j 

all  these  extras  increase  the  costand  are  useless ; 
only  dig  enough  drains,  lay  in  the  tiles  and 
cover  them  with  earth,  and  the  land  will  be 
dry.  .... 

I  have  laid  2,000  rods  or  more  (more  than  6 
miles !)  since  last  March . 

Mr.  Johnston  is  pretty  good  authority,  as  we 
believe  he  has  put  down  from  35  to  40  miles  of 
tile-drains;  however,  we  must  differ  from  him 
a  little  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  having  soles 
under  horse-shoe  tiles,  if  these  are  used ; 
especially  if  the  drains  are  to  endure  for  centu¬ 
ries.  Mr.  J.  is  peculiarly  favored  in  having  a 
good  bottom  for  his  horse-shoe  tiles  to  rest  upon. 
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STATE  FAIRS,  1853. 

New-York,  at  Saratoga,  -  Sept.  20, 
New- York  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  New- York,  -  -  -  “ 

Michigan,  at  Detroit,  -  -  “ 

Vermont,  Montpelier,  -  -  “ 

Pennsylvania,  at  Pittsburg,  “ 
Horticultural  Society,  at  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  . “ 

Kentucky,  at  Lexington,  -  “ 

Ohio,  at  Dayton,  -  -  -  -  “ 

New  -  Hampshire,  at  Man¬ 
chester,  . Oct. 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  -  -  “  25, 

Illinois,  at  Springfield,  -  -  “  11, 
Indiana,  at  Lafayette,  -  -  “ 

North  Carolina,  at  Raleigh,  “ 
Missouri,  Boonville,  -  -  -  “ 

Wisconsin,  at  Watertown,  “ 
Virginia,  at  Richmond,  -  -  Nov. 
Delaware  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety,  at  Wilmington,  -  -  Sept. 
Lower  Canada  Board  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Annual  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  . Sept. 

Rhode  Island,  Providence,  -  “ 
Western  Yirginia,  Wheeling,  “ 
Upper  Canada,  -  -  -  -  Oct. 
North-western  Fruit-Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  Chicago,  “ 
Alabama,  Montgomery,  -  “ 

South  Carolina,  -  -  -  -  “ 

Southern  Central  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  Augusta, 

Georgia,  - . “ 

South-western  Association, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  -  “ 

American  Institute,  -  -  “ 

COUNTY  FAIRS,  1853. 
Herkimer,  at  Illion,  -  •  -  -  Sept. 

Onondaga,  at  Syracuse,  -  -  “ 

Oneida,  at  Utica, . “ 

Westchester,  at  White  Plains,  “ 

Cortlandt,  at  Homer,  -  -  -  “ 

Saratoga,  at  Mechanicsville,  - 
Wayne,  at  Newark,  -  -  -  -  “ 

Cattaraugus,  at  Randolph,  - 
Orange,  at  Goshen,  -  -  -  -  “ 

Ontario,  at  Geneva,  -  -  - 

Green,  at  Coxsackie,  -  -  -  “ 

Clinton,  at  Keeseville,  -  -  “ 

Lewis,  at  Martinsburg,  -  -  -  “ 

Jefferson,  at  Watertown,  -  -  “ 

Rensselaer,  at  Lansingburgh,  -  “ 

Alleghany,  at  Angelica,  -  -  “ 

Orleans, . “ 

Livingston,  at  Geneseo,  -  - 

Geneseo,  at  Batavia,  -  -  -  -  “ 

St.  Lawrence, - ,  -  -  “ 

Wyoming,  at  Warsaw,  -  -  -  “ 

Monroe,  (West.  Dist.,)  Brock- 

port,  . “ 

Monroe,  (Eastern  Dist.)  East 

Rush, .  “ 

Dutchess,  at  Washington  Hol¬ 
low',  -  - . Oct. 

Albany,  at  Bethlehem,  -  -  “ 

Seneca,  at  Waterloo,  -  -  “ 

Chemung,  at  Horseheads,  -  “ 

Monroe  Domestic  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Soc’ty,  Rochester,  “ 
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13  to  17 
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Remarks. — Our‘  advices  from  the  Continent  of 
Europe  are  to  the  5th,  and  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  7th  September.  Cotton  and  bread-stuffs  were 
dull,  the  latter  at  a  decline  from  previous  rates.  We 
consider  this  depression  only  momentary,  and  it  may 
be  attributed  to  recent  large  arrivals  of  wheat  and 
flour  at  French  ports,  principally  from  the  United 
States  and  the  Black  Sea.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
the  crops  are  short  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  the  harvest  in 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  is  scarcely  an  average. 
These  being  the  facts,  grain  must  advance  soon 
rather  than  recede.  Provisions,  &c.,  remain  un¬ 
changed, 


REVIEW  OF  THE  BRITISH  CORN  TRADE. 

Tun  weather  was  tolerably  fine  during  the  first 
three  days  of  last  week,  of  which  farmers  took  ad 
vantage  to  cart  grain  as  fast  as  possible,  and  some 
quantity  was  carried  rather  hurriedly.  Since  then 
a  great  fall  of  rain  has  taken  place,  which  has  put  a 
complete  stop  to  harvest  work.  This  untoward 
change  in  the  weather  is  likely  to  do  much  injury  to 
the  Corn  remaining  abroad,  whether  cut  or  standing, 
and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  at  present  of  the 
most  gloomy  character.  A  continuance  of  wet  would 
be  productive  of  most-  disastrous  consequences,  by 
far  ihe  greater  proportion  of  the  grain  crops  being 
still  in  the  fields.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  serious  apprehensions 
should  be  entertained  respecting  the  result  of  the 
harvest ;  indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  sin¬ 
gular  that  the  excitement  has  not  been  much  greater. 
The  last  rise  in  the  value  of  Wheat  was  caused 
almost  entirely  by  the  extensive  export  demand ; 
and  the  weather  up  to  this  time  has  had  much  less 
influence  than  it  usually  exercises  at  the  period  ol 
harvest.  This  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  felt  as  to  what  may  be  the  extent  of  future 
supplies.  Holders  cannot  as  ye  1  rciillce  iLo  idoa  ol 
scarcity  under  free  trade,  hence  few  are  disposed  to 
hold  heavy  stocks.  Our  position  is  altogether  novel, 
nd  we  want  the  guide  of  experience.  For  several 
consecutive  years  we  have  had  good  average  crops, 
(the  Wheat  of  last  year's  growth  was,  it  is  true,  oi 
inferior  quality,)  aud  the  seasons  have  generally 
been  favorable  since  1846;  there  has,  consequently, 
been  no  case  at  all  similar  to  the  present,  aud  we 
are,  iu  a  great  measure,  in  the  dark  as  to  the  work¬ 
ing  of  free  trade'  under  the  new  aspect.  Our 
merchants  are  deterred  by  this  uncertainty  front 
acting  with  decision  ;  they  are  willing  to  pay  the 
high  prices  now  current  in  the  Baltic  aud  the 
Black  Sea  ports.  France  is,  meanwhile,  buying 
Wheat  wherever  it  tan  be  obtained  ;  and  it  out 
necessaries  should  hereafter  force  us  to  import 
largely,  the  chances  are  that  we  shall  have  to 
pay  dearly  for  supplies.  I  hat  the  produce  oi 
Wheat  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  the  smallest 
gathered  for  many  years,  does  not  admit  of  question. 
We  were  strongly  of  this  opinion  before  the  cutting 
was  commenced,  aud  the  iutormation  which  has 
since  reached  us  from  various  quarters,  has  teuded 
to  confirm  our  worst  fears.  On  the  best  Wheat 
lands  the  deficiency  will  be  the  most  serious ;  and 
we  know  of  many  instances  where  the  yield  will  not 
exceed  two  or  three  quarters  to  the  acre,  on  farms 
which  produced  five  quarters  per  acre  last  year.  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  imply  that  this  will 
prove  the  case  generally ;  but  that  the  acreable  yield 
will  fall  materially  short  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  cannot  be  doubted  ;  independent  of  which, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  breadth  of  laud 
sown  was,  owing  to  the  un  propitious  weather  during 
the  seeding-time,  at  least  one  fourth  less  than  usual. 

By  the  latest  advices  from  the  Baltic,  it  appears 
that  the  weather  had  become  cold  aud  unsettled. 
Harvest  had  consequently  progressed  but  slowly  ; 
and  tiie  ultimate  result  would,  it  was  estimated,  be 
much  less  satisfactory  than  anticipated  earliest  in  the 
season.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  continued 
rise  iu  the  British,  French,  and  Belgian  markets  had 
told  with  double  effect,  and  holders  had  become 
very  extravagant  in  their  demands. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  obtain  information  of  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  definite  character  to  be  of  much  service  iu 
estimating  the  probable  yield  of  Wheat  in  Russia, 
Prussia,  &c. ;  but  the  weather  has  been  similar  on 
the  continent  to  that  experienced  here. — Mark  Lane 
Express. 


DOMESTIC  MARKETS. 

HEATS,  VEGETABLES,  fcC. — RETAIL  TRICES. 

Washington  Market,  Sept.  19,  1853. 
Meats. — Beef,  wholesale,  ^9  lb,  6®8c ;  retail,  12@d8c. 
Mutton,  wholesale,  $  lb,  ?©8c;  retail.  15@i8;  Veal, 
wholesale,  79  lb,  7®8c.,  retail,  l0@15c. ;  Pork,  wholesale, 
lb,  oigj.De.,  au.,  naan,  .  emou  n».n„  -ip  iw, 

lU®L4c. ;  Hams,  10@14c. ;  Beef  tongues,  $  pair,  63®/5c.; 
Sausages,  Bologna,  $  lb,  31c.  ;  Country,  ^  lb,  12£c.  ; 
Boasting  Pigs,  each,  S2©$3  ;  Tripe,  lb,  6@9c. 

Poultry,  Game, &c.— Turkeys, each,  SI  50®$2  50  ;  Geese, 
each,  $1  25@$1  75;  Ducks  (tame)  $  pair,  $i@$l  75; 
Ducks  (wild),  $  pair,  75c. @.$1 ;  Fowls,  $  pair,  75c.@ 
SI  50  ;  Chickens,  $  pair,  5li@75c. ;  Pigeons,  (Squabs,; 
pair,  50®62ie. ;  Woodcocks,  $  pair,  56@62|- ;  Eggs,  (fresli 
country,)  7c.®ls  ;  Eggs,  (dealers,)  8  for  Is  ;  Butter,  (iresh 
country,)  25@28c. ;  do.,  in  tubs,  15@25c.  ;  Cheese,  $  lb, 
8©14c. ;  Lard,  lb,  12@d4c. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  Mercers,  $  bbl.,  $1  50©$1  62  ; 
Junes,  bbl..  $1  25;  Mercers,  ^  half  peck,  18c.  ;  Junes, 
do.,  12jc.  ;  Sweet  Potatoes,  $  bbl.,  $2  ;  Tomatoes,  ^  bas¬ 
ket,  62£c.  ;  do.)j?  hall  peck,  12j-c. ;  Egg  Plants,  each,  8®10c. ; 
Lima  Beaus,  $  quart,  18c. ;  siring  Beans,  ^  halfpeck,  i2ic.  ; 
Squashes,  each,  6®Sc. ;  cucumbers,  20  for  Is. ;  Endive,  $ 
doz.,  25c.  ;  Celery,  $  bunch,  12J4c.  ;  Lettuce,  $  doz.,  25c.  ; 
Parsneps,  $  hunch,  4c.  ;  Carrots,  $  bunch,  4c. ;  Beets, 
do.,  6c. ;  Green  Corn,  10  for  Is. ;  Turnips,  ^  basket 


37ic.  ;  Onions,  (red,)  $  basket,  56c.;  While  do.,  $2  basket, 
62>£c. ;  Broccoli,  $  head,  6c.  ;  Cabbages,  {Q  doz.,  5Uc. 

Fruit.— Apples,  best  quality,  ^3  bbl.,  $2  75  ;  do.  bush., 
$1  00  ;  inferior,  $1  25®$2  ;  do.,  bushel,  5t©75c.  ;  Pears, 
$  basket,  50c.©$i  ;  Plums,  (Damson.)  $  bushel,  $3© 
■id  50  ;  $  half  peck,  25c.  ;  Egg  Plums,  $  half  peck,  75c.® 
-it  U0  ;  Grapes,  (Isabella,)  $  lb.,  0c. ©1240.  ;  Water-iVleluus, 
each,  10©25c. ;  Musk-Melons,  each,  oe.  ®l‘2ic. ;  Peaches,  sgi 
basket,  5uc.@$l  ;  do.,  Morris  Whites,  $i@s2  ;  Cranberries, 
13  quart,  3ic. 


NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday ,  Sept.  19,  1853. 

The  market  this  morning  was  rather  dull,  though  a  little 

improvement  was  discernible  towards  the  afternoon..  Many 
found  it  a  diilicult  matter  to  effect  sales,  even  at  a  reasona¬ 
ble  reduction  on  last  week’s  rates,  as  there  was  a  decided 
disposition  on  the  part  of  purchasers  to  hold  back. 

The  general  quality  of  the  Cattle  on  hand  was  inferior  to 
that  of  last  week,  and  those  of  this  State  were,  for  the  most 
part,  small  sized,  many  of  them  young  heifers  and  steers. 
There  was  a  large  lot  from  Pennsylvania,  as  many  as  eight 
hundred  of  which  were  rather  better  than  those  from  Illinois. 
One  lot  of  the  latter  were  miserably  poor.  The  Ohio  cattle 
were  the  best,  aud  one  lot  from  Kentucky  contained  some 
good-looking  animals.  The  largest  lots  were  from  Ohio,  llli- 
n„io,  and  Kentucky.  The  number  from  this  State  was  calcu¬ 
lated  at  about  one  thousand  head. 

The  numbers  received  during  the  week,  and  on  hand  to-day 
at  the  Washington  Yard,  Forty-fourth  street,  A.  M.  Al- 
lerton,  Proprietor,  are : 


1  THR  WEEK. 

3,385 
155 
.  23 
1,212 
127 


ON  HAND, 
3,268 


peeves, 
v  eat  Calves, 

Cows  and  Calves, 

Bheep  aud  Lambs, 

Swine, 

Browning’s,  Lower  Bull’s  Head,  Sixth  street. 

Sheep  aud  Lambs,  7,397  1,600 

Beeves,  445  100 

Cows  and  Calves,  b6  30 

O'Brien’s,  Sixth  street. 

Cows,  68  20 

Beeves,  100  57 

Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  street. 

Beeves,  325 

Cows  and  Calves,  40 

Veal  Calves,  40 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  4,200 

Of  these  a  large  number  remain  on  hand. 

Of  the  cattle  at  Forty-fourth  street,  there  came  by  the 
Harlem  Railroad,  170  Beeves,  23  Cows,  155  Veals,  12  Sheep, 
127  Swine.  By  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Beeves,  1,200. 
By  the  Boats,  200.  By  tiie  Erie  Railroad,  Beeves,  500.  The 
balance  were  from  Ohio  and  other  States,  on  foot. 

The  price  of  beeves  ranged  from  7@9  cents.  A  few  lots 
brought  prices  a.  little  in  advance  of  this  ;  very  few,  how¬ 
ever,  reached  10  cents.  The  average  may  be  stated  at  &J4c. 

The  prices  of  Sheep  and  Lambs  at  Browning’s  are,  for 
Sheep,  from  $2  @  $4  50.  Lambs,  $1  5C®$5  25. 

Beeves,  6)<i@9c. 

Cows  and  Calves,  no  variation. 

At  O’Brien’s,  the  price  of  Cows  is  reported  from  $25@$50. 
Few  were  sold  at  the  latter  figure. 

At  Chamberlin’s,  sales  have  been  also  a  little  dull.  Beeves 
are  from  7®  9J<fc.  per  lb. ;  Cows  and  Calves  from  $25@$35, 
and  a  few  as  high  as  $50.  Sheep  at  $2  50®$3  75®$5  00, 
and  a  few  as  high  as  $6  50 ;  this  is  an  advance  on  last 
week’s  prices.  Lambs,  at  $1  50@$3  00@$4  00.  Veal  Calves 
bring  from  4>£c.@7c. 

Swine  are  quoted  at  from  5J£c.@5Mc. per  lb.  A  lot  of  Shoats 
from  Tioga  County,  of  the  common  breed,  but  fat,  and  ave¬ 
raging  120  lbs.  each,  brought  6%c.  per  lb.,  live  weight;  there 
were  141  in  the  lot.  The  price  of  Swine  on  the  whole  seems 
to  improve. 


HORSE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Sept.  19,  1853. 

The  Horse  Market  continues  dull,  and  the  number  on 
hand  increases.  The  sales  for  the  past  week  have  been  at  fair 
prices.  Brown  &  Smith  sold  seven  out  of  one  lot  for 
$1,525.  Working  Horses  bring  from  $100@$250,  and  a  few 
exceed  that  price.  Considering  the  number  on  hand,  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  improvement  will  1 11L0  piaoo  to*-  coma  Ony 
unless  the  supply  is  diminished  for  a  little,  as  more  are 
brought  in  than  are  sold. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce,  Groceries,  Provisions,  Src.,  cj-c. 

Ashes. 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853 . . . .  fi  100  lbs.  5  75  ® - 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852. . . 5  50  ® - 

Beeswax. 

American  Yellow . lb.  —  27  ®—  29 

Bristles. 

American,  Gray  and  White . —  40  45 

Coal. 

Liverpool  Orrel . ^  chaldron,  10  50  @  10  75 

Scotch . . © - 

Sidney .  6  50  ®  6  75 

Pictou .  6  50  ©  6  75 

Anthracite . I?  2,0001b.  5  50  ©  6  — > 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Cotton, 


LIVERPOOL  CLASSIFICATION. 


Other  Qulf 
Florida.  Ports. 
nominal.  nominal. 
8%@  9%  8%@  9% 
10  @11  10  @11% 
11%@U%  12 


©13 


—  @—  —  @— 
. $  yard,  —  10%©—  11 


l  lb.  —  46  © —  48 


.  lb. 


8  © —  9 


Atlantic 
Ports. 

Inferior . nominal. 

Low  to  good  ord .  8%@  9% 

Low  to  good  mid . 10  @11 

Mid.  fair  to  fair . 11%@11% 

Fully  fr.  to  good  fr . 

Good  and  fine . 

Cotton  Bagging. 

Gunny  Clotli . 

American  Kentucky... 

Dundee . 

Feathers. 

Live  Geese,  prime.. .. 

Flax. 

Jersey.  . 

FI  our  and  Meal. 

Sour . $bbl.  5  25  @5  50 

Superfine  No.  2 .  5  87%@6 — 

State,  common  brands .  6  18%@G  25 

State,  Straight  brand . ...  0  25  ©6  31% 

State,  favorite  brands .  6  37%@ - 

Western,  mixed  do .  6  18%@6  25 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  Straight  do .  0  25  @6  31% 

Michigan,  fancy  brands .  6  3_1%@6  37% 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands .  6  25  @6  37% 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common .  6  25  @6  31% 

Ohio,  fancy  brands .  6  37%@6  43% 

Ohio,  extra  brands .  6  50  @6  87% 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do .  6  37%@6  75 

Genesee,  fancy  brands .  o  37%@g  so 

Genesee,  extra  brands .  6  50  ©/  2o 

Canada,  (in  bond) .  0  75  @6  87% 

Brandywine .  6  56%@6  62% 

Georgetown. .  6  56% @6  62% 

Petersburg!!  City .  6  56%@6  62% 

Richmond  Country . ....  6  43%@6  50 

o.,.,...„,v,  jrvnma  oireet .  6  4J%@6  50 

Rye  Flour .  .  4  —  @4  12% 

Corn  Meal,  Jersey. . ' .  3  75  @3  37% 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine .  4 —  ©4  12% 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . f!  punch.  17  50  @17  62£ 

Grain. 

Wheat,  White  Genesee . $  bush. 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) . 

Wheat,  Southern,  White . 

Wheat,  Ohio,  White . . 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White . 

Wheat,  Mixed  Western .  . 

Wheat,  Western  Red . 

Rye,  Northern  . • 

Corn,  Unsound . ■ 

Corn,  Round  Yellow . 

Corn,  Round  White . 

Corn,  Southern  White . 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow . . . 

Corn,  Southern  Mixed . 

Corn,  Western  Mixed . 

Corn,  Western  Yellow . 

Barley . 

Oats,  River  and  Canal . . 

Oats,  New-Jersey . 

Oats,  Western . 

Oats,  Penna . 

Oats,  -outhern . 

Peas,  Black-eyed  . ^  2  bush. 

Peas,  Canada . bush. 

Beans,  White . 

Hair. 

Rio  Grande,  Mixed .... 

Buenos  Ayres,  Mixed.. 

Hay,  for  shipping  : 

North  River,  inhales. . 


!  lb.  ■ 


-  90 
1  25 


21  @  —  23 
20  ©  —  22 


100  lbs.  —  70  @—75 


1  ton.  — 


lb.- 


28 

35 


Hemp. 

Russia,  clean  . 

Russia,  Outshot . — 

Manilla . ^9  lb. — 

Sisal . . 

Sunn . —  6 

Italian . ton,  240  — 

Jute . 132  50 

American,  Dew- rotted . 150  — 

American,  do.,  Dressed.. . 160  — 

American,  Water-rotted . —  — 

Hops. 

1852  . . 

1853  . 

Lime. 

Rockland,  Common . . $  bbl. - (7 

Lumber. 

WHOLESALE 

Timber,  White  Pine . $  cubic  ft.—  18  © 

Timber,  Oak . t . —  25  © 

Timber,  Grand  Island,  W.  O . —  35  © 

Timber,  Geo.  Yel.  Pine.  .(by  cargo)  —  18  @ 

YARD  SELLING 

Timber,  Oak  Scantling . $  M.  ft.  30  —  © 

Timbor,  or  Boamoj  Eaetorn . 17  50 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Worked . . 

Plank,  Coo.  Pino,  XT nwnrboil  .  . .  CO  <g> 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  Clear . 37  50  @ 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  2d  qual . 30  — 

Boards,  North  River,  Box . 16  — 

Boards,  Albany  Pine . $  pee.  —  16 

Boards,  City  Worked . —  22 

Boards,  do.  narrow,  clear  ceiling .  —  10 

Plank,  do.,  narrow,  clear  flooring . —  19 

Plank,  Albany  Pine . —  26 

Plank,  City  Worked . —  26 

Plank,  Albany  Spruce . —  18 

Plank,  Spruce,  City  Worked . —  22 

Shingles,  Pine,  sawed . $  bunch,  2  25 

Shingles,  Pine,  split  and  shaved .  2  75 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  1st  qual - $  M.  24  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  2d  quality .  ..22  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  2  ft.  1st  quality . 19  — 

Shingles,  Cedar, 2  ft.  2d  quality . 17  — 

Shingles,  Company,  3  ft . 32  — 

Shingles,  Cypress,  2  ft . . 

ahingloe,  Cypress,  8  ft . . 


■  10 

© - 

© - 

@135  — 
@165  — 
©220  — 


30 

42 


© 


h—  85 


PRICES. 
—  22 

—  30 

—  38 

—  22 
PRICES. 
40  — 
18  75 
35  — 

DC 

40  — 
35  — 

17  — 
—  22 

—  24 

—  18 
—  20 

—  32 

—  32 

—  20 
—  24 

2  50 

3  — 
28  — 
25  — 
21  — 

18  — 


©  —  ■ 

©  16  ■ 
©  22  • 


Staves,  White  Oak,  Hhd  . 
Staves,  White  Oak,  Bbl . . 
Staves,  Red  Oak,  Hhd. .. 
Heading,  White  Oak . 

Molasses. 


.60  — 

© - 

@ - 

.35  — 

© - 

©  35  — 

©  —  — 

.  —  26 

©  —  29 

.—  25 

©  —  30 

.—  22 

©  —  25 

@  —  25 

.—  22%@  23  — 

Cardenas,  &c . —  22%@  23 

Nails. 

Cut,  4d@6d . f  11).  —  4%@  —  4% 

Wrought,  6d@20d . . © - 

Naval  Stores. 

Turpentine,  Soft,  North  County  ^  280.1b. - @5  — 

Turpentine,  Wilmington .  4  75  @  —  — 

Tar . 39  bbl.  3  75  ©  4  25 

Pitch,  City .  2—  ©  2  12% 

Resin,  Common,  (delivered) .  1  55  @  1  65 

Resin,  White .  ...  . .  sjj)  280  lb.  2  50  @5  — 

Spirits  Turpentine . fl  gall. —  60  ©  —  64 

Oil  Cake. 

Thin  Oblong,  City . ton,  36  —  © - 

Thick,  Round,  Country . —  —  @26  — 

Thin  Oblong  Country . 31  —  @32  — 

Plaster  Paris. 

Blue  Nova  Scotia . . 52  ton,  3  12%@  3  25 

White  Nova  Scntia . »  30  3  W/b 

Provisions. 

Beef,  Mess,  Country . fg  bbl.  6  75  ®  9  25 

Beef,  Prime,  Country . 4  50  @5  — 

Beef,  Mess,  City . 12  —  @12  50 

Beef,  Mess,  extra . 13  75  @14  — 

Beef,  Prime,  City . 5  503  @6  — 

Beef,  Mess,  repacked,  Chicago . 12  —  @12  25 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . tee.  17 —  @19  — 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . 59  bbl. - @16  — 

Pork,  Prime,  Western . 12  75  @13  — 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . 14  50  @15  — 

Pork,  Clear,  Western . , . . @18  — 

Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels . 39  lb.  —  11%@ —  11% 

Hams,  Pickled, . —  8%@ —  9% 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . —  8%@—  9% 

Shoulders,  Pickled . — 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted . — 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . <jj)  bbl.  12 

Beef,  Smoked . lb.  — 

Butter,  Orange  County . — 

Butter,  Ohio . — 

Butter,  New-York  State  Dairies . — 

Butter,  Canada . — 

Butter,  o'ther  Foreign,  (in  bond,) . . 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime . —  9 

Salt. 

Turks  Island . i  .  ^  bush.  —  30  @ - 

St.  Martin’s . . @ - 

Liverpool,  Ground . sack,  1  12%@ - 

Liverpool,  Fine . 1  20  @  1  30 

Liverpool,  Fine,  Ashton’s . 1  45  @  1  50 

Saltpetre. 

Refined . 7%@—  8 

Crude,  East  India . —  7  @ —  7% 

Nitrate  Soda . —  5  © —  5% 

Seeds. 

Clover . $  lb. 

Timothy,  Mowed . tee. 

Timothy,  Reaped . 

Flax,  American.  Rough . $  bush. 

Linseed,  Calcutta . . 

Sugar. 

St.  Croix . $  lb- 

New-Orleans . 

Cuba  Muscovado . 

Porto  Rico . 

Havana,  White . 

Havana,  Brown  and  Yellow.  . . 

Manilla  . 

Brazil  White . 

Brazil,  Brown . 

Stuart’s,  Double-Refined,  Loaf . 

do.  do.  do.  Crushed 

do.  do.  do.  Ground  :  g  1 

do.  (A)  Crushed . . . . . 

2d  quality,  Crushed .  . 


6%@-  7% 
50  @15  — 

- —  ®—  9 
22  @—  24 
15  ©—18 
18  @—21 
14  ©—  16 


I—  9% 


—  9%@ —  10 
13—  @17  — 
17—  @20  — 

1  37%@ - 

- ©  1  65 


6  @—  7 
4%@-  6% 
4%@—  6 
4%©—  6% 

7  ©—  7% 
5  @—  7% 

5  © - 

6%®—  7 

5  @ - 

9%@ - 

9%© - 

8%® - 


do. 

Tallow. 

American,  Prime . $  lb. 

Tobacco. 

Virginia . . $  lb. 

Kentucky . 

Mason  County . 

Maryland . 

St.  Domingo. . .  . 

Cuba . 

Yara . 

Havana,  Fillers  and  Wrappers . 

Florida  Wrappers . 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Loaf  . 

Wool. 

American,  Saxony  Fleece . lb. 

American,  Full-blood  Merino . 

American  %  and  %  Merino  . 

American,  Native  and  %  Merino . 

Extra,  Pulled, . 

Superfine,  Pulled . 

No.  1,  Pulled . 


none. 


■  10%©-  10% 


6%©-  9% 
6%@—  10% 


■  8 
■  18 


- 16 
-23 


-  30  @—  38 


-25 
■  15 


-  55 
-49 
-45 
-40 
-48 
-44 
-40 


1 

@ —  60 
@—  15 
—  10%' 


ij, —  60 
i>—  53 
&—  48 
l—  44 
§. —  52 
it—  46 
h—  42 


IMPORTED  SIIORT-IIORN  BULL,  WOLDSMAN.  —  FOR 
sale,  my  imported  short-horn  Bull,  WOLDSMAN,  (11,056,) 
bred  by  Mr.  Topham  of  Spilsby,  England.  He  is  in  color  roan, 
and  was  calved  April  6, 1849.  Got  by  Baronet  (6753.)  dam  (Sil¬ 
via)  by  Eclipse  (1949,)  &c.  For  particulars  inquire  of  Mr.  A.  B. 
Allen.  189  Water  street,  New-York,  or  at  my  farm,  one  mile 

from  Williams  Bridge  Station,  Harlem  Railroad.  _ 

h.  SPENCER. 


The  purity  and  whiteness  of  skin  which  the 

use  of  Gouraud’s  Italian  Medicated  Soap  produces  is  sur¬ 
passingly  beautiful.  Not  a  vestige  of  tan,  freckles,  sallowness, 
sunburn,  pimples,  frowsiness,  roughness,  chaps,  chafes,  or 
other  cutaneous  disfigurements  can  be  seen  upon  the  skin 
which  is  frequently  washed  with  this  marvellous  compound 
The  purest  alabaster  could  scarcely  rival  in  whiteness,  smootli 
ness  and  transparency  the  complexion  which  has  been  beau¬ 
tified  by  this  delicious  soap.  It  is,  moreover,  delicious  for 
shaving,  Gouraud’s  Hair  Restorative,  or  Circassian  Gloss, 
not  only  possesses  the  wonderful  power  of  imparting  to  wiry 
hair  a  rich  silkiness  and  superb  gloss,  but  it  also  restores  the 
hair  to  places  whence  it  has  fallen  off.  Trial  Bottles,  25  cents 
each.  Gouraud’s  Liquid  Rouge  gives  to  pale  lips  and  cheeks  a 
rosiness  so  permanent  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  the  most 
violent  rubbing.  Gouraud’s  Poudre  Subtile  is  warranted  to 
uproot  hair  from  low  foreheads  or  any  part  of  the  body.  Gou¬ 
raud’s  Liquid  Hair  Dye  will  instantaneously  change  red,  gray 
or  white  hair  to  a  beautiful  brown  or  black,  without  staining 
the  skin.  Gouraud’s  Lily  White  is  much  prized  by  ladies  for 
flushed,  rough  skins. 

Caution— The  genuine  preparations  of  Dr.FELIX  GOURAUD 
are  only  to  be  had  at  67  Walker  street,  first  store  from  (not  in) 
Broadway.  ...  _  , 

Agents— T.  R.  Callender,  88  Soutli  3d-st. .Philadelphia ;  Bates, 
129  Washington-st.,  Boston;  Green, Worcester;  Guild, Bangor; 
W.  D.  Robinson,  Portland,  Me. ;  G.  Fargue,  26  St.  Charles-st- 
New-Orleans  ;  E.  H.  Haycraft,  90  4th-st„  Louisville ;  Couse, De¬ 
troit,  Mich.;  Carleton  &  Co.,  Lowell;  Yale,  Bristol;  Albert 
Perry,  Manchester ;  Isaac  Post,  Rochester ;  Robert  Cameron, 
Brideport,  Ct. ;  McNarry  &  Buck,  Hartford ;  George  Greig, 
Nashville,  Tenn ;  S.  B.  Crocheron,  M.  D„  Cahawba,  Ala. ;  and 
generally  throughout  the  Union. 

Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms  for  cash.  Small  orders 
executed  by  Mail  and  Expresses. _ 2-14 

/pi REENWICH  POTTERY,  261  WEST  EIGHTEENTH- 

SiTSf  st.vppt.  Stoarrx  proooed  Vitrified  Drain  Pipe,  from  thl’eo 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  feet  lengths.  The 
best  and  cheapest  medium  for  drainage  and  sewerage  ever 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  subscriber  is  the  exclusive  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  steam-pressed  Drain  Pipe  in  this  country,  and  lie 
offers  it  to  the  public  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  ordinary 
drain  pipe  made  or  sold  in  this  city. 

2-27 _ WASHINGTON  SMITH. 

f  BUCHANAN,  FLORIST,  9  WEST  SEVENTEENTH  ST., 
©  New-York,  near  Fifth  Avenue.  Green  Houses,  Astoria, 
L.  I. _ 1-3 

Albany  drain  tile  works,  no.  60  Lancaster 

street,  Albauy,  west  of  Medical  College.  The  sub¬ 
scriber,  successor  to  JOHN  GOTT,  formerly  A.  S.  BABCOCK 
&  CO„  is  prepared  to  furnish  Draining  Tile  of  both  Horse 
Shoe  and  Sole  patterns,  at  from  $12  to  $18  per  thousand  pieces. 
The  tile  are  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  and  fully  equal  to  any 
of  American  or  foreign  manufacture.  They  are  so  formed  as 
to  admit  water  at  every  joint,  and  drain  the  land  perfectly 
from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  on  each  side,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil. 

Also,  Large  Tile,  for  drains  about  dwellings,  yards,  &c„  at 
from  $4  to  $8  per  hundred  pieces.  These  are  cheaper  and 
more  durable  than  brick  drains. 

Full  directions  for  preparing  ditches,  laying  tile,  &c„  will 
be  sent  free  to  those  addressing  the  subscriber  post-paid.  The 
tiles  can  be  sent  safely  any  distance.  Orders  are  respectfully 
solicited.  David  dat.t.anam 

1-3 


DAVID  CALLANAN. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


CRANBERRY  VINES,  OF  THE  BELL  VARIETY,  WHICH 
are  most  commonly  raised  in  New-England,  mostly  bear¬ 
ing  plants  very  hardy  and  productive.  Circulars  giving  the 
mode  of  culture,  soil,  and  price,  will  be  furnished  to  all  post¬ 
paid  applicants,  gratis,  soutli  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line. 
They  should  be  planted  out  in  the  fall ;  north  of  that  line, 
either  fall  or  spring.  They  can  be  packed  and  forwarded 
with  safety  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  For  sale  by 
F.  TROWBRIDGE, 
Dealer  in  Trees,  Plants,  Seeds,  &c., 

1*  New  Haven,  Ct. 


WHOLESALE  FISH  STORE.-500  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 
bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 
Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  halfs  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
Herring,  300  halfs  New  Herring,  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod 
fish,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring,  30U0  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal 
mon,  600  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her 
ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut 
White-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish,  &c. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  &  CO- 
SI  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West, 
May  13th,  1852.  New-York. 

NELSON  WELLS.  1-52  S.  H.  WOOD. 

Brooklyn  fire  insurance  company,  chartered 

in  1824.  Offices— No.  43  Fulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Merchants’-Exchange,  Wall  street, 
New-York. 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of  $30,060,  continue 
to  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 


William  Ellsworth, 
Phineas  T.  Barnuin, 
Caleb  S.  Woodhull. 
Charles  T.  Cromwell, 
Samuel  P.  Townsend, 
John  Eadie, 

Joel  S.  Oatman, 
Robert  C.  Bell, 

John  N.  Genin, 
Henry  Quackenboss, 


Justus  S.  Redfield, 
John  W.  Amerman. 
Fordyce  Hitchcock, 
John  C.  Smith. 

George  Gilfillan, 
Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 
Samuel  F.  Whiting, 
John  Greenwood,  Jr. 
George  Burroughs. 

A.  B.  Miller, 


WILLIAM  ELLSWORTH,  President. 
Alfred  G.  Stevens,  Secretary.  1—26 


MILLER’S  PATENT  IRON  STAIR, 

WROUGHT  AND  CAST  IRON  RAILING, 

GRATING,  SHUTTER,  DOOR,  BEDSTEAD,  AND 
Iron  Picket  Fence  Manufactory, 

26  West  Broadway,  New-York, 

Near  the  Hudson  nitron  Kaiirona  Depot.  i-n 


F.  COGSWELL,  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
179®  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lands  in  the  cities  of 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgh,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  of  their  property 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials : 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Stryker,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brush,  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank,  Brooklyn  1-26 


Reapers  and  mowing  machines.— the  under- 

signed.  Agent  for  the  sale  of  McCormick’s  celebrated 
Reapers  and  combined  Machines,  for  the  City  of  New  York, 
California,  Oregon,  and  South  American  Markets. 

1-13  II.  D.  ORMSBEE,  No.  217  Pearl  st-  N.  Y 


Hunt  &  scott,  manufacturers  of  railroad 

and  Surveying  Instruments,  53  Fulton  street,  (corner 
of  Cliff,)  New-York.  All  kinds  of  instruments  repaired  and 
adjusted  on  moderate  terms.  Instruments  delivered  and  sent 
for  T.  HUNT, 

1-1?  R.  SCQXJ', 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Medical  surgery  without  the  knife.-samuel 

GILBERT,  M.  D„  after  a  long  and  extensive  experience 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  more  recently  in  New-Orleans, 
has  removed  to  New-York,  and  taken  rooms  at  483  Broadway, 
where  he  invites  patients  to  call  and  test  his  skill  in  the  rad¬ 
ical  cure  of  the  following  diseases,  many  of  which  are  deemed 
incurable  by  his  brethren  of  the  faculty,  without  instruments 
of  any  kind,  viz : 

I.  Ulcers  and  Tumors,  called  cancerous. 

2.  Scrofula  in  all  its  forms. 

3.  White  Swellings,  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

4.  Tumors,  Wens,  Carbuncles,  Tetter,  Scald  Head,  and  all 
Eruptions  on  the  Skin. 

5.  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  &c. 

6.  Female  Diseases,  of  however  long  standing. 

DR.  GILBERT  invites  Physicians  to  send  patients  they  deem 
incurable,  and  witness  for  themselves  the  power  of  his  new 
remedies.  Office  hours,  from  9  A.  M.  till  3  P.  M.  1-17 


A  GREAT  AND  IMPORTANT  END  ACCOMPLISHED.- 
Van  Deusen’s  Improved  Wahpene  is  now  confidently  and 
generally  offered  by  the  inventor,  as  one  of  the  best  modern 
specifics  for  the  Improvement,  Health,  and  Beauty  of  the 
Human  Hair.  Its  faithful  application  will,  on  the  head  of 
Baldness,  reproduce  a  fine  and  entirely  new  growth,  and  con¬ 
vert  that  which  is  gray  to  its  natural  and  primitive  color. 
This  desirable  change  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  improved 
Wahpene  on  the  roots  or  fibres,  thereby  aiding  nature  in 
restoring  those  healthy  functions  indispensable  to  the  life 
and  beauty  of  the  Hair.  This  invaluable  article  consists  alto¬ 
gether  of  vegetable  infusions,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all 
mineral  acids  and  alcoholic  agency.  As  an  article  for  the 
Toilet,  also,  this  preparation  is  without  a  rival,  cleansing  the 
head  from  Dandruff  and  Scurf,  and  affording  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  nervous  and  constitutional  headaches.  Sold  by 
the  inventor  at  the  GENERAL  DEPOT,  123  CHAMBERS  ST., 
and  by  the  principal  Druggists  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn 
Cities,  and  those  of  the  United  States  generally,  1—17 

Fine  old  brandies,  choice  wines  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions,  Pure  Holland  Gin,  Superior  Old  Jamaica 
and  St.  Croix  Rum,  Scotch  Ale,  London  Porter,  with  a  general 
assortment  of  all  articles  connected  with  the  liquor  trade,  for 
sale  at  the  extensive  vaults  of  John  J.  Staff,  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Anthony  street.  This  stock  of  Wines  and  Liquors 
has  been  selected  with  great  care,  especially  for  family  use, 
and  the  trade  of  our  first-class  hotels.  Those  who  deal  with 
Mr.  Staff  will  find  him  an  honorable  and  an  accommodating 
tradesman.  1-17 


,ILE  MACHINES.— FOR  MAKING  DRAINING  TILES  OF 
.  all  descriptions  and  sizes,  for  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water  street. 


MORTHRUP  &  POST’S  DROVE  AND  SALE  STABLES, 
corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  300  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit.  R.  K.  NORTIIRUP, 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B.— New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers. _  1-34 

PATRICK  KELLY,  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES, 
No.  70  East  Twenty-fourth  street.  House,  107  East  Twen¬ 
ty-fifth  street,  New-York.  ,  1-4 


AMUSEMENTS. 

FRANCONl’S  H1PP ODROME.-G BEAT  SUCCESS  OF  THE 
"Car  of  Flowers.”— Every  afternoon  and  evening,  the 
representations  will  commence  with  the  most  magnificent 
pageant  ever  exhibited,  the  Car  of  Flora,  the  Pleasures  of  the 
Enchanted  Island.  La  Course  Grecque,  Le  Double  Trapaze, 
Trial  of  the  Postillion,  Exercise  of  the  Menage,  La  Perche 
Equipoise,  Scene  of  the  Grecian  Hippodrome,  Rapid  Flight  of 
Ostriches,  the  Volatile  Globes,  Course  des  Minges,  Grand 
Chariot  Race,  Mons.  Chirinie’s  Dancing  Horses.  The  trained 
Elephant  Tom  Thumb,  four  months  of  age,  and  thirty  inches 
in  height,  will  be  introduced. 

Prices  of  admission— Boxes,  50  cents ;  Pit,  25  cents ;  Re¬ 
served  Seats,  81 :  Season  Tickets,  $50. 

Doors  open  at  7  o’clock,  performances  commence  at  8.  On 
afternoons,  doors  open  at  2,  performances  commencing  at  2>£. 

Tickets  can  be  secured  at  the  following  places:  Western 
Hotel,  Astor  House,  Lovejoy’s,  and  Dodworth's  Music  Store. 

2-7 

CARRIAGE-MAKERS. 

5'  B.  OLIVER  &  CO.,  LIGHT  WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE 
&  Manufacturers,  corner  of  Dock  and  Water  streets, 
(near  Fulton  Ferry,)  Brooklyn,  Long  Island.  Light  Wagons 
and  Carriages,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  patterns, 
made  to  order  at  the  shortest  notice.  Terms  reasonable. 
Timber  and  work  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

Trimming,  Painting,  and  Repairing  of  every  description, 
done  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  are  most  respectfully  invited 
to  give  us  a  call  before  purchasing  elsewhere. _ 1-9 

ISAAC  MIX,  JR.,  COACH-MAKER  AND  CARRIAGE-DEAL- 
er.  No.  440  Broadway,  New-York.  A  general  assortment 
of  Carriages  and  Harness  always  on  hand.  _ 1-3 

1-  IGHT  CARRIAGES. — ISAAC  FORD,  COACH  AND  LIGHT 
J  Carriage-Maker,  116  Elizabeth  street.  New-York.  has 
constantly  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  Carriages  of  all  kinds, 
of  the  most  fashionable  patterns,  built  under  his  personal 
superintendence,  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  of  the  very 
best  materials.  Carriages  from  his  establishment  are  now 
running  in  England.  France,  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Carriages  will  be  built  to  order  at  very  short 
notice,  of  any  pattern,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

1--21  ISAAC  FORD,  116  Elizabeth  street,  New-York. 


CLOTHING. 

Extensive  retail  clothing  establishment.— 
ALFRED  MUNItOE  &  CO.,  No.  441  Broadway,  New- 
York,  between  Howard  and  Grand  streets,  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  friends  and  customers  to  a  very  large  and  choice 
variety  of  entirely  new  and  most  desirable  styles  of  fashion¬ 
able  Clothing,  suitable  for  the  season,  among  which  may  be 
found  every  article  required  for  a  gentleman  s  wardrobe.  In 
Boys’  and  Children’s  Clothing,  A.  M.  &  Co.  offer  an  assortment 
of  infinite  variety,  comprising  styles  entirely  new,  and  of  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  most  approved  character.  Well-made  goods 
exclusively.  No  deviation  can,  in  any  instance,  be  made  from 
the  marked  price.  Should  any  dissatisfaction  exist  after  the 
purchase  of  an  article,  it  may  be  returned,  and  the  money  will 
be  cheerfully  refunded.  N.  B.— Every  description  of  Clothing 
made  to  order  in  the  best  manner,  and  at  the  shortest  notice. 
2-17  


T 


HE  BEST  PLACE  TO  GET  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  CLOTH- 
M  ing,  ready-made  or  made  to  order,  is  at  No.  81  Fulton 
street.  At  this  establishment  you  will  find  a  large  assortment 
of  fashionable  ready-made  Clothing :  also  a  splendid  assort¬ 
ment  of  Goods,  which  will  be  made  to  order  in  a  style  that 
laonot  be  surpassed. 


The  head.— to  be  without  a  neat  and  elegant 

head-dress  is  a  thing  unknown  in  this  our  day  and 
generation.  Hats,  therefore,  have  gone  through  a  severe 
ordeal,  and  companies  are  formed  to  arrive  at  an  alteration. 
The  New  Hat  Company  have  discovered  the  philosopher’s 
stone,  and  by  calling  at  146  and  148  Nassau  street,  in  the 
Tract  House,  you  will  get  a  hat  unsurpassed  for  elegance  of 
style.  Price  $3.  One  quality,  one  price,  and  no  abatement. 
2-7 


SRA  PEREGO  &  SON.  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEAL¬ 
ERS  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  61  Nas¬ 
sau  street,  New-York.  2-19 


DAGUERREOTYPES. 

(f  t  FARRAND.  DAGUERREAN  ARTIST.  307  BROAD- 
'tLAffl  way,  New-York.  Sky-light  first  floor.  Likenesses  taken 
daily,  in  every  style  of  the  Art.  2-15 


DENTISTRY. 


BP,.  CHARLES  S.  ROWELL.  NO.  11  CHAMBERS  STREET, 
New-York,  confines  his  attention  to  the  practice  of 
Dentistry,  in  all  its  various  branches.  The  improvements 
which  he  has  introduced  have  rendered  these  Teeth  perfect  for 
speech,  mastication,  and  natural  appearance.  Premium  In¬ 
corruptible  Artificial  Gum  Teeth.— These  teeth  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them,  and  the  warm  appro¬ 
val  and  recommendation  of  all  who  have  used  or  worn  them. 

CHARLES  S.  ROWELL, 

2-20  No.  11  Chambers  street. 


_ .-TEETH  FOR  ALL -FROM  A  SINGLE 

_  _  tootn  to  an  entire  set — iuocrtci  by  J.  JtusicY.  Dentist 
399  Broadway.  Also  teeth  cleaned,  filled,  and  extracted. 
Toothache  cured.  Charges  moderate.  Terms  cash.  2-15 


PRESERVE  YOUR  TEETH.— MANY  PERSONS  NEGLECT 
their  teeth  from  fear  of  the  operations  being  too  painful ; 
others,  whose  means  are  limited,  are  often  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  the  dental  art,  owing  to  the  enormous  charges  of 
many  dentists,  and  therefore  suffer  the  entire  destruction  of 
their  teeth.  Such  persons  may  have  their  teeth  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to,  avoiding  all  unnecessary  pain,  and  at  a  saving  of 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  below  the  usual  charges.  All  opera¬ 
tions  warranted  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  as  represented. 
No  charge  for  examination  or  advice.  J.  A.  DIXON,  Dentist, 
299  Hudson  street,  N.  Y.  2-4 


DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES. 

66  ft  ND  FIERCE  DISEASES  WAKE  AT  EVERY  STEP, 
AL  TO  HURRY  MORTALS  UOME!’’-Few  diseases 
have  fallen  upon  the  human  family  with  the  scathing  effect 
which  Scrofula  produces  when  rooted  in  the  human  system. 
It  withers  the  energies  of  the  body,  dries  up  or  vitiates  the 
secretions,  and  mars  the  entire  happiness  of  his  life.  DR.  E. 
BROWN,  long  eminent  as  a.  curer  of  Scrofula  in  all  its  forms, 
has  located  himself  permanently  at  No.  147  Grand  street, 
offering  to  cure  all  who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  af¬ 
flicted  ;  and  to  any  responsible  person  no  charge  will  be  made 
until  a  cure  is  perfected.  Office  hours  from  9  A.  M.  to  9  I’.  M. 
2-tf  DU.  E.  BROWN,  the  Great  Scrofula  Doctor. 


Anew  discovery  for  the  benefit  of  all.-dr. 

GELBARDT.  Herbalist,  respectfully  announces  that  he 
has  ready  at  his  General  Pills  and  Premiere  Aqua  Premium 
Depot.  365  Broome  street,  the  general  Aromatic  Elixir  for  pro¬ 
ducing  medicated  baths  at  home— the  benefits  and  comforts 
of  which  I  leave  you  to  judge  for  yourselves.  Of  itself,  it  ma¬ 
terially  strengthens  the  constitution ;  it  gives  a  sure  relief 
for  ulcers,  scrofula,  rheumatism,  nervous  weakness,  headache, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  all  chronic  diseases. _ 2-11 


BIGELOW’S  ALTERATIVE,  A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR 
dysentery,  diarrhoea,  cholera  morbus,  and  all  summer 
complaints.— GEORGE  W.  BLEECKER,  Proprietor,  98  Broad¬ 
way,  New-York. 

New-York,  March  22, 1852. 

I  have  used  “Bigelow's  Alterative”  in  my  family,  and 
have  never  found  it  to  fail,  when  all  other  remedies  adminis¬ 
tered  by  and  under  direction  of  physicians  have  proved  inef¬ 
fectual.  I  think  it  a  perfect  corrective  for  dysenteric  and 
bowel  complaints.  GEO.  W.  BEEBEE,  47  Wall  street. 

Utica,  April  15, 1852. 

We  can  add  our  testimony  to  that  of  others  of  its  great  effi¬ 
cacy  in  our  own  case,  when  prostrated  to  an  alarming  degree 
by  bowel  disease.  It  was  the  only  medicine  that  gave  relief, 
and  one  now  always  kept  in  the  family. 

2-21  Editor  N.  Y.  Baptist  Register. 


BYSPEPSIA!  DYSPEPSIA  !-THOUSANDS  WHO  'ARE 
suffering  with  this  distressing  complaint  are  not  aware 
there  is  a  radical  cure  :  yet  it  is  so,  and  is  to  be  had  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietor  only.  No.  74  Fulton  street,  at  50  cents  a  bottle.  It  is  a 
German  medicine,  entirely  vegetable,  and  perfectly  harmless, 
yet  certain  in  its  effects  on  the  system.  It  will  also  cure  diar¬ 
rhoea  and  dysentery  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
and  any  kind  of  colic  in  a  moment.  The  following  real  cer¬ 
tificates,  among  many  gratuitously  tendered,  can  be  seen  at 
my  office.  No.  73  Fulton  street. 

CHARLES  BRAEUTIGAM. 

I  take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  efficiency  of  your  Health 
Succedaneum  in  restoring  the  system  to  a  healthy  condition 
after  it  becomes  debilitated,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  now  extant.  I  have  tried 
it  in  my  family  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  do 
most  cheerfully  recommend  its  use  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  or 
general  debility  of  the  system.  V.  B.  POST, 

April  4, 1852.  No.  9  West  Forty-third  street, 

I  certify,  with  much  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Charles  Braeutigam's 
Health  Succedaneum  has  relieved  my  wife  from  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  indigestion,  from  which  she  had  suffered  for  some  time, 
and  recommend  it  in  preference  to  any  other  remedy  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  F.  J.  K.  MAYER, 

New-York,  May  28,  1853.  No.  138  Pearl  street. 

N.  B.— To  let,  several  farms  at  Deal,  Ocean  Township,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J.  One  of  76  acres,  mostly  cultivated  ;  one 
of  ui;«0..0a  nvirwRnAllv  woods.  2-11 


PR  S  M.  GIDDINGS’  VEGETABLE  FA5IILY  MEDI¬ 
CINES.— Panacea  for  purifying  the  blood,  a  sure  and 
effectual  remedy  for  scrofula,  erysipelas,  debility,  jaundice, 
liver  complaint,  fever  and  ague,  &c.  Cough  Syrup,  for  colds 
and  all  kinds  of  cough  tending  to  consumption,  cholera,  dys¬ 
entery,  and  diarrhoea— Syrup  suited  to  all  climates— a  sure 
and  never-failing  remedy.  Liniments  for  rheumatism,  cuts, 
sprains,  burns,  bruises,  &c.  Wholesale  Herbalist.  Shakers’ 
Preparations,  Extracts,  Seeds.  Broom,  Sweet  Corn,  &c.  112 
John  street.  


PYE-STUFFS,  DYE-WOODS,  ACIDS,  &C.  —  WILLIAM 
PARTRIDGE  &  SON,  No.  27  Cliff  street,  offer  for  sale. 
Lac  Dye— 50  cases,  40  bbls.  fine  ground. 

Safflowers— 15  hales  Argols— 200,000  lbs. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 20,000  lbs.  brown. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 15,000  lbs.  white. 

Copperas— 50,000  lbs.  Cudbear— prime  quality. 

Orchil— French,  English,  and  American. 

Alum— 500  bbls..  crude  and  ground. 

Woad— 10  tons.  Terra  Japonica— 50  tons. 

Cutuh— 18  tons.  Fuller’s  Earth— 50  tons. 

Manganese— 20  tons. 

An4  a  f«U  supply  of  all  the  above.  2-20 


jO REAT  DISCOVERY.  -  DEAFNESS  AND  BLINDNESS 
ur  cured  at  80  Prince  street. — Deafness,  noise  in  and  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  ear,  cured  in  a  short  time,  without  risk  or 
pain :  also,  partial  and  total  blindness  cured,  and  near,  weak, 
and  imperfect  sight  restored.  The  number  and  nature  of  the 
cures  effected,  in  the  very  worst  kinds  of  deafness  and  blind¬ 
ness,  by  Dr.  LUTENER’S  newly-discovered  treatment,  is  en¬ 
tirely  unprecedented.  Office,  80  Prince  street,  second  house 
east  of  Broadway.  Hours  from  10  till  4.  All  letters  must  he 
prepaid,  and  contain  $1  fee,  to  insure  attention.  2-10 

Hydropathic  and  hygiene  institute,  no.  15 

Laight  street.— This  establishment  having  been  en¬ 
larged  by  the  addition  of  the  double  house  adjoining,  can  now 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  persons.  Special  department 
for  the  mechanical  and  surgical  treatment  of  female  diseases. 

It,  D.  TRALL,  Proprietor. 

2-18_ Dr,  J.  L,  IIOSFORD,  Assistant. 

(STAMPEDE  MIXTURE,  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  FEVER  AND 
iev  ague,  and  Chagres  Fever.— This  medicine  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  and  is  prepared  by  Dr.  Kdward  Bleecker,  of  this  city. 
It  has  never  been  known  to  fail  to  perfect  a  cure,  when  used 
according  to  directions  which  accompany  the  bottle.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  satisfactory  certificates  from  persons  of  the  highest 
respectability  can  be  produced,  when  desired  by  applicants. 
Depot,  No.  98  Broadway,  Room  No.  2,  second  floor,  and  sold  by 
druggists  generally.  2-21 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MEDICINE  YET  DISCOV- 
ered.— Sargent  &  Co.'s  Celebrated  American  Canchala- 
gogue,  or  Health  Restorative  Compound,  has  made  effectual 
cures  in  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  dyspepsia,  fever  and 
ague,  liver  complaints,  bilious  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
indigestion,  and  in  fact  all  diseases  arising  from  inaction  of 
the  liver,  or  impurities  of  the  blood.  Many  of  these  cases  are 
of  long  standing,  which  we  will  prove  by  certificates  at  our 
office.  We  will  warrant  it  to  any  person  who  will  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  Sold  in  Brooklyn  by  Mrs.  M.  Hayes,  175  Fulton  street ; 
Thomas  J.  Hayes,  146  Atlantic  street :  Boswell  &  Livingston, 
Wilhamsburgh,  corner  Grand  and  Fourth  streets;  J.  IV. 
Smith,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

2-19  SARGENT  &  CO„  Proprietors,  31  Old  Slip,  N.  Y. 

IgnilROUGlI  BY  EXPRESS  .'-THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  THAT 
Ji  THE  MEXICAN  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  has  been  used 
quite  extensively  in  the  stables  of  Adams  &  Co.’s  Great 

effectual.  Many  ot  their  men  have  also  used  it  on  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  they  all  speak  of  its  healing  and 
remedial  qualities  in  the  highest  terms.  One  of  our  hostlers 
got  kicked,  and  badly  cut  and  bruised  on  his  knee  ;  as  usual, 
the  MUSTANG-  LINIMENT  was  resorted  to,  and  the  soreness 
and  lameness  was  soon  removed,  and  it  was  perfectly  well  in 
three  days.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  a 
valuable  preparation,  to  be  used  externally  on  man  or  beast. 

J.  DUNNING, 

Foreman  of  Adams  &  Co.’s  Express  Stable,  New-York. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  the  MEXICAN 
MUSTANG  LINIMENT  to  all  our  friends  and  customers,  as 
the  best  article  we  have  ever  used  for  sores,  sprains,  or  galls 
in  horses.  We  have  used  it  extensively,  and  always  effectu¬ 
ally.  Some  of  our  men  have  also  used  it  for  severe  bruises 
and  sores,  as  well  as  rheumatic  pains,  and  they  all  say  it  acts 
like  magic.  We  can  only  say  that  we  have  entirely  aban¬ 
doned  the  use  of  every  other  liniment.— J.  M.  HEWITT,  Fore¬ 
man  for  American  Express  Co.,  10  Wall  street;  Hamden’s 
Express.  74  Broadway  ;  Pullin,  Virgil  &  Co.’s,  1G  Wall  street ; 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  1G  Wall  street. —  Principal  Offices,  304 
Broadway,  New-York,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2-18  A.  G.  BRAGG  &  CO.  Proprietors. 


PAINTS,  DRUGS.  AND  PATENT  MEDICINES  OF  ALL 
KINDS. — D.  SARFATY,  Commission  Merchant,  General 
Importer,  and  Dealer  in  Paints.  Drugs,  &c.,  No.  17G  Water 
street,  (near  Burling  Slip.)  Constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale 
low : 

Paris  green,  dry  and  in  oil,  Dailey’s  Salve, 

Chrome  Yellow,  do.  do.  S.  P.  Townsend’s  Sarsaparilla, 
Chrome  Green,  do.  do.  Old  Jacob  Townsend’s  do. 

Verdigris,  do.  do,  White  Wax,  in  casks, 

Prussian  Blue,  do.  do.  Adamantine  Candles, 

White  Lead,  do.  do.  Varnish  of  all  kinds, 

Ultramarine  Blue  do.  do.  Fire  Proof  Paints, 

Putty,  in  bulk  and  bladders,  Indigo,  &c.,  &c. 

The  subscriber,  having  the  exclusive  agency  of  several  large 
manufacturing  establishments  of  paints,  colors,  &c.,  and  for 
the  sale  of  many  of  the  most  popular  medicines  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  can  offer  to  buyers  greater  inducements 
and  on  more  liberal  terms  than  any  other  house  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  city.  An  examination  of  his  stock  is  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited.  2-20 


DRY  GOODS. 


THE  LARGEST  SILK,  RIBBON,  AND  TRIMMING  HOUSE 
in  New-York.  THOMAS  G.  STEARNS,  Importer  and 
Jobber  of  Silks,  Millinery,  and  Fancy  Goods,  (at  net  cash 
prices— time  granted  by  adding  interest.)  No.  162  Broadway, 
New-York,  has  now  in  store,  and  is  daily  receiving  and  offer¬ 
ing,  at  the  lowest  prices,  a  complete  assortment  of  goods  in 
his  line,  comprising  all  the  various  styles  and  designs,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Black  and  Fancy  Silks,  Marseillinesi  Florences, 
Shawls,  Trimmings,  Bonnet  Ribbons.  Taffeta  and  Satin  Rib¬ 
bons,  Dress  Trimmings  of  all  kinds,  Embroideries,  French  and 
English  Crapes,  Crape  Lisse,  Silk  Cravats,  Gloves  of  all  kinds. 
Silk  Lace  Mitts,  Bareges,  Laces,  White  Goods,  Hosiery,  L.  C. 
Handkerchiefs.  The  undersigned  would  invite  merchants 
from  the  North,  South,  East  and  West,  when  in  the  city,  to 
favor  him  with  a  call,  and  examine  his  stock  before  purchas¬ 
ing.  THOMAS  G.  STEARNS,  No.  162  Broadway, 

1-9  Between  Liberty  street  and  Maiden  Lane. 


ENGRAVING. 


ADEMAREST,  CARD  AND  SEAL  ENGRAVER-DOOR 
9  Plates,  and  advertising  Envelopes,— Corner  of  Pine 
and  Nassau  streets,  opposite  the  Custom  House.  1—18  a 


Mom.  DESIGNER  AND  ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD,  53 
O  John-street.  New-rorn. 


_  Broadway.— IV.  T.  begs  to  inform  the  public  m  gene¬ 

ral,  that  he  now  imports  a  new  style  of  Visiting  and  Wedding 
Cards  from  Europe,  which  are  entirely  different  from  any 
others  in  the  city.  Specimens  can  be  seen  by  every  arrival. 
1-16 


FERTILIZERS. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA- 
VC?  nure.— 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
the  best  materials,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  &  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole¬ 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street.  1-31 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.-JUST  RECEIVED  PER  SHIP  GRE- 
cian,  first  quality  Peruvian  Guano.  No.  1  Superphos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  constantly  on  hand.  Also,  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds—the 
largest  and  most  complete  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  Unix 
ted  States.  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street,  Y. 


2b 


AMERICAN  AGlUCULTUftlSt. 


„  „  ^  -ESTABLISHED  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  ACIDS, 
Fertilizers,  and  Seeds  of  reliable  quality. 
PREPARED  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  by  the  Union 
Chemical  Works.  L.  I.— HOYT  &  CO.,  Agents,  No  234  Water 
street,  and  122  West  street,  corner  of  Dey  street,  New-York, 
and  at  It.  L.  ALLEN’S  Agricultural  Warehouse,  189  and  191 
Water  street,  New-York. 

A  fertilizer  of  the  most  approved  quality,  producing  all  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  best  Peruvian  Guano,  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  much  more  lasting  in  the  soil,  thoroughly  tested, 
and  found  to  more  than  realize  the  expectations  of  all  those 
who  have  already  tried  it.  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  the 
largely  increased  demand  this  season  over  the  past  year.  Put 
up  in  bags  of  190  lbs.— barrels  of  250  lbs.  each.  Buyers  will 

S lease  be  particular  to  observe  our  brand  upon  each  bag  or 
arrel.  Also  for  sale,  American  and  Foreign  Field  and  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds,  English  Ray  Grass.  Foul  Meadow  Grass,  fine 
mixed  Lawn  Grass,  White  Clover,  Osage  Orange,  &c.  1-2 


ONE-DUST  MANURE  AND  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF 
Jr®  Lime.— rne  Eagle  Chemical  Co.,  having  recently  made 
extensive  additions  to  their  works  on  Staten  Island,  are  now 
prepared  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  the  above-named 
invaluable  manures,  and  are  ready  to  supply  the  agricul¬ 
turists  with  any  quantity  that  may  be  required. 

The  bone-dust  manure  will  be  of  the  same  quality,  and  will 
be  delivered  at  the  same  price  as  that  heretofore  furnished 
to  the  farmers  of  Staten  Island,  New-Jersey,  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  ground  into  a  fine  powder, 
and  warranted  pure ;  and  being  perfectly  dry  and  well  packed, 
in  clean  barrels,  can  be  transported  at  a  small  cost  either  by 
steamboat  or  railroad. 

The  advantages  of  ground  bones  for  manure  are  too  well 
known  by  the  experience  of  the  past  twenty  years  to  make 
any  further  recommendation  necessary. 

The  Superphosphate  of  Lime  or  Sulphated  Bones  may  not 
perhaps  be  so  well  known  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States 
as  the  former,  as  it  is  a  comparatively  recent  mode  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  same  ingredients;  but  from  the  great  results  already 
obtained  by  the  agriculturists  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  it  is  likely  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  manures  in  use. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Eagle  Chemical  Works  have,  for  seve¬ 
ral  years  past,  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  article  in  England,  where  they  have  had  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  most  eminent  agricultural  chemists  in  Europe. 

The  Superphosphate  now  prepared  by  them  has  been  tested 
on  every  variety  of  soil  and  crop  in  Europe,  the  United  stotoo. 
ond  w—t  T-a:— — irrraTiaBTe  success.  The 
manufacturers  do  not  hesitate  to  guarantee  it  to  be  the  most 
perfect  manure  that  can  be  made.  No  ingredients  will  be 
used  until  they  have  been  carefully  examined,  and  then- 
purity  tested ;  and  the  mode  of  preparing  such  ingredients, 
and  the  proportions  used,  will  be  such  as  the  manufacturers 
have  ascertained,  by  long  and  patient  application  of  chemical 
science,  to  be  the  most  perfect,  and  which  they  have  proved 
to  be  so,  by  the  practical  tests  of  agriculturists  on  almost 
every  description  of  soil,  and  in  every  variety  of  climate. 

It  will  always  be  kept  at  the  highest  standard  of  purity  and 
excellence,  and  every  lot  made  will  be  carefully  analyzed  and 
tested  before  delivery.  It  is  warranted  to  prove  a  more  valu¬ 
able  manure  than  the  best  Peruvian  Guano,  being  both  more 
inmediate  in  its  effects  upon  the  plant,  and  of  more  perma¬ 
nent  benefit  to  the  soil,  besides  being  less  dangerous  in  its  ap¬ 
plication. 

It  will  be  composed  entirely  of  Superphosphate  of  Lime, 
combined  with  such  proportions  of  Ammonia  and  other  ingre¬ 
dients  as  are  necessary  to  restore  that  which  has  been  taken 
from  the  soil  by  previous  crops. 

Raw  bones,  in  addition  to  fat  or  gelatine,  are  composed 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  combined,  called  Phosphate  of 
Lime.  It  is  the  Phosphoric  Acid  that  is  of  great  value  as 
manure  to  the  agriculturists;  and  the  object  of  applying  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  to  dissolve  them  is,  that  by  its  alliance  with  the 
lime  which  is  in  the  bones,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  rendered 
more  soluble  or  easily  dissolved  by  rain ;  and  the  difference 
between  raw  ground  bones  and  dissolved  bones  may,  in  a 
plain  way,  be  stated  to  consist  in  the  fact,  that  by  a  careful 
addition  of  the  proper  proportions  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  Phos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  in  the  raw  bones  is  converted  partly  into  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Lime,  which  is  a  valuable  manure ;  and  a  considera¬ 
ble  portion  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  is  left  free  to  combine 
at  once  with  the  soil,  in  readiness  to  act  on  the  plant. 

Thus  it  is  that  a  small  quantity  of  Superphosphate  of  Lime 
will  force  a  crop  of  turnips  in  greater  weight  than  a  larger 
quantity  of  raw  ground  bones,  bringing  them  to  the  hoe  at 
least  ten  days  sooner. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  properties  of  this  Phos¬ 
phate,  derived  from  its  peculiar  preparation :  and  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  found,  where  used,  to  cause  such  a  speedy  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plant,  as  to  enable  it  to  escape  the  ravages  of  the 
fly  and  wire-worm. 

It  is  calculated  that  one  bushel  of  this  prepared  Superphos¬ 
phate  is  equal  in  its  effect  to  six  bushels  of  ground  bones  in  a 
raw  state.  Thus  the  concentrated  form  of  this  manure,  and 
its  small  bulk,  makes  it  exceedingly  convenient,  and  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  cost  of  transportation  and  handling ;  250  pounds  to 
350  pounds  to  the  acre  is  sufficient  for  any  ordinary  condition 
of  soil,  and  the  whole  cost  will  not  probably  be  greater  than 
the  extra  expense  would  be  in  the  mere  handling  and  carting 
the  necessary  quantity  of  stable  manure  to  produce  the  same 
effect. 

It  may  be  sown  broadcast,  and  ploughed  into  the  soil ;  or  it 
may  be  drilled  in  with  the  seed.  It  may  also  be  applied  in  the 
hills  during  the  cultivation  of  corn  or  other  crops,  when  it  will 
stimulate  the  most  sluggish  growth  into  immediate  action. 

It  will  be  delivered  in  bags  or  barrels,  in  6uch  quantities  as 
may  be  required,  at  the  price  of  2>f  c.  per  lb.,  and  each  pack¬ 
age  will  be  branded  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime,  Eagle  Chemical 
Works,  62  Beaver  street. 

Orders,  with  cash  or  satisfactory  reference,  to  be  sent  to 
ALFRED  F.  KEMP,  62  Beaver  street,  New-York,  Office  of  the 
Eagle  Chemical  Works.  1-tf 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 


SMPROVED  PORTABLE  GARDEN  ENGINE,  MANUFAC- 
tured  by  Wm.  G.  Creamer  &  Co.  The  best  machine  in  use 
for  watering  gardens— washing  windows,  trees,  fences,  car- 
ages— putting  out  fires,  or  keeping  a  building  wet  in  case  of 
fire  adjoining.  It  is  not  liable  to  the  objections  that  are  made 
riagainst  all  garden  engines,  (getting  out  of  order,)  as  the 
valveS-axe  irrniiml  r-hamhar-s,  piofcon-rod,  cap,  Ac., 

brasa  and  copper.  These  machines  can  also  be  used  for  spread¬ 
ing  liquid  manures  on  trees,  shrubbery,  Ac.  To  each  machine 

is  attached  ft.  cpi"ir»bJoi",  jot,  uxxa  lxooo.  It  lo,  ovoi-j  tt  a, j-,  CL  Xli  oL- 

class  article,  and  we  recommend  it  as  such.  They  can  be  sent 
by  express  to  any  part  of  the  Union  at  trifling  expense. 

1-tf _ It,  L,  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street. 

£T <  RAIN  MILLS.  STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON  MILLS,  AT  $6 
IDT  to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power.  For  sale  by  It.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf_ Nos.  189  and  101  Water  street,  New-Y'ork. 

BURRALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
Market— strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash  by  THOMAS  D.  BUItRALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 
1-tf _ R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  St„  N,  Y. 

rATER  RAMS.  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS 
_  _  Chain  Pumps;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  &c.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 

HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES.— BULLOCK’S  PROGRESS¬ 
IVE  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
snake  them  by  far  the  best  in  use.  R.  L.  ALLEN. 

l-U  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

BA  R  K  E  R’S  C I  I E  V  E  U  XT  0  N I QU  E.— T I  IIS  IS  ,A  N  ENT  IKE- 
ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving, 
Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  and,  unlike  most  prepa¬ 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease, 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal- 
libity  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  at  BARKER’S  Ladies’ Hair-dress¬ 
ing  Establishment,  No.  439  Broadway.  2-48 


PROFESSOR  ALEX.  C.  BARRY’S  TRICOPHEROUS,  OR 
Medicated  Compound  for  beautifying,  curling,  preserv¬ 
ing,  restoring,  and  strengthening  the  hair,  relieving  diseases 
of  the  skin,  curing  rheumatic  pain,  and  healing  external 
wounds. — Bounded  by  no  geographical  lines,  the  reputation 
of  Barry’s  Tricopherous  pervades  the  Union.  The  sales  of  the 
article  of  late  years  have  increased  in  a  ratio  that  almost 
exceeds  belief.  Professor  Barry,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  his  sales-book,  finds  that  the  number  of  bottles  delivered 
to  order,  in  quantities  of  from  half  a  gross  upward,  during 
the  year  1852,  was  within  a  trifle  of  950,000.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  present  at  length  the  evidences  of  the  wonderful  properties 
of  the  Tricopherous  when  the  public  have  furnished  such  an 
endorsement  as  this.  The  cheapness  of  the  article,  and  the 
explanations  given  of  its  chemical  action  upon  the  hair,  the 
scalp,  and  in  all  cases  of  superficial  irritation,  first  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  the  attention  of  the  people.  This  was  all  that 
the  inventor  desired.  Every  bottle  advertised  itself.  The 
effects  of  the  fluid  exceeded  expectation.  It  acted  like  a 
charm.  The  ladies  would  not  be  without  it.  Country  dealers 
in  every  section  of  the  United  States  found  they  must  have 
it;  and  thus  was  built  up  a.  w%-hoicoaic  tx‘«Uc  uf  hu  extent 
hitherto  unheard  of  as  regards  articles  of  this  kind.  The 
highest  point  has  not  yet  been  reached,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  sales  this  year  will  be  a  million  and  a  half  of  bottles. 
Depot  and  Manufactory,  No.  137  Broadway,  New-York.  Re¬ 
tail  price,  25  cents  a  large  bottle.  Liberal  discount  to  pur¬ 
chasers  by  the  quantity.  Sold  by  all  the  principal  merchants 
and  druggists  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
Mexico,  West  Indies,  Great  Britain,  France,  &c.,  &c.  2-8 


IGS  AND  TOUPEES. — MEDIIURST  &  HEARD’S  NEW- 
_  _  ly  invented  Gossamer  Wigs,  Scalps,  and  Toupees,  are 
far  in  advance  of  all  others  offered  to  the  public.  They  are 
made  of  the  best  natural  curled  hair,  inserted  singly,  so  as  to 
defy  the  closest  inspect  ion  to  detect  them  from  a  natural  head 
of  hair.  Best  assortment  of  Wigs,  Half- Wigs.  Toupees,  Braids 
of  longhair,  Ringlets,  Frizettes,  &c.,  which,  for  price  and  qua¬ 
lity,  are  unequalled.  The  trade  supplied  wholesale.  Call  and 
judge  for  yourselves.  27  Maiden  Lane.  1-16 


WE  PLUS  ULTRA.- THE  STEADY  PERSEVERANCE 
i\9  and  practice  of  a  great  many  years  have  enabled  J. 
LASCALA  to  discover  what  all  the  endeavors  of  men  have  hi¬ 
therto  found  to  be  useless.  J.  Lascala’s  Vegetable  Hair  Re¬ 
generator  is  tlie  very  specific  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  inte¬ 
gument  of  tlie  head,  which  cause  the  deterioration  or  the 
loss  of  the  ornament  of  the  head,  so  that  it  prevents  baldness, 
causes  tlie  hair  to  grow,  makes  the  dandruff  disappear,  and 
renders  to  tlie  hair  a  beautiful  gloss.  This  article  will  be 
found  at  Lascala’s  Perfumery  Store,  584  Broadway,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Hotel,  where  there  is  the  best  assortment  of  French  Per¬ 
fumery,  Shirts,  Cravats,  Handkerchiefs,  Canes,  and  Umbrellas, 
and  every  kind  of  fashionable  toilet  articles.  1-13 


HORTICULTURAL. 

tt  1NN/EN  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES.— WM.  R.  PRINCE 
H  A  &  CO.,  Flushing,  near  New-Y'orlc,  offer  their  unrivalled 
assortment  of  the  choicest  Fruit  and  Trees,  of  the  most  select 
and  beautiful  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowering 
Plants.  They  have  a  large  stock  of  extra  large  sized  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  the  Pears  and  others  in  a  bearing 
state,  and  large  Foreign  and  Native  Grape  Vines.  Catalogues 
at  No.  197  Water  street,  New-York,  or  will  be  sent  per  mail  to 
post-paid  applicants  who  enclose  stamps. 

N.  B.  The  collection  of  Roses  is  unequalled.  2-8 


rgno  NURSERYMEN  AND  PROPRIETORS  OF  GREEN- 
_BL  Houses.— The  subscriber  will  furnish  any  quantity  of 
Magnolia  Trees,  one  and  two  years  old,  for  $25  per  hundred, 
delivered  in  Savannah,  Ga.  Also,  Plum  Trees  for  $50  per  hun¬ 
dred.  The  trees  will  be  well  packed  in  moss,  so  as  to  be  sent 
any  distance  with  safety.  All  orders  will  be  promptly  attend¬ 
ed  to.  C.  T.  DEAKE, 

Savannah,  Georgia,  August,  1853. 


IHIREES  AND  PLANTS.-PARSONS  &  CO.,  FLUSHING, 
Ja.  near  New-York,  offer  for  sale  their  usual  assortment, 
with  the  addition  of  many  rare  novelties  of  Fruit  Trees,  for 
the  Orchard  and  the  Garden;  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  aud 
Roses,  for  the  Avenue,  Lawn,  or  Cemetery;  Vines  for  the 
Grapery,  and  Exotic  Plants  for  Greenhouse  culture.  Cata¬ 
logues  can  be  obtained  at  No.  60  Cedar  street,  or  will  be  sent 
by  mail  to  all  post-paying  applicants  enclosing  a  postage 
stamp.  .  1-6 


KASPBERRY  PLANTS,  OF  THE  PURE  RED  ANTWERP 
stock,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  The 
plants  are  all  warranted,  and  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York  for  $50  per  thousand.  NATHA¬ 
NIEL  HALLOCK,  Milton,  Ulster  Co..  N.  Y.-P.  S.  Orders  by 
mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  no  charge  made  for 
packing.  Orders  to  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street, 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  1-21* 


1  NOR  SALE,  AT  THE  SOUTH-NORWALK  NURSERY,  THE 
i  great  "  LAWTON  NEW-ROCHELLE  BLACKBERRY.”— 
Having  procured  from  Mr.  Lawton  my  stock  of  plants,  I  am 
enabled  to  offer  them  for  sale  as  the  true  article.  Also,  plants 
of  the  white-fruited  Blackberry,  and  the  new,  pure  Red  Ant¬ 
werp  Raspberry.  We  warrant  all  the  plants  we  sell  as  tlie 
pure  and  unmixed.  GEORGE  SEYMOUR  &  CO. 

1-11  South-Norwalk  Nursery,  Conn. 


5 NALL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  HORTICUL- 
turai  Society.— The  Society’s  Fall  Exhibition  will  be 
held  at  Niblo’s  Garden,  New-York  City,  on  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  Thursday.  September  20th,  21st,  and  22d,  1853.  Tlie 
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and  to  afford  encouragement  to  those  who  live  without  the 
city,  they  will  pay  freight  on  all  articles  sent  from  a  distance. 
Tlie  Committee  will  spare  no  pains  to  make  this  exhibition 
worthy  of  New  York,  and  they  look  to  the  public  for  a  liberal 
support— at  least  as  liberal  as  is  almost  daily  extended  to 
raree-shows,  which  have  no  legitimate  claims  upon  the  public 
regard,  since  they  aim  at  no  public  good,  and  effect  none.  The 
objects  of  the  Society  commend  themselves  to  the  considerate 
regard  of  all  good  citizens.  Not  the  least  among  these  objects 
is  the  establishment  of  a  Horticultural  Garden  for  New-York, 
a  hill  for  which,  on  petition  of  this  Society,  was  passed  at  the 
recent  session  of  tlie  Legislature  ;  and  for  the  means  of  estab¬ 
lishing  this  Garden,  the  Society  looks,  in  no  small  measure,  to 
the  proceeds  of  its  public  exhibitions.  This  of  itself  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  secure  it  the  cordial  support  of  tlie  entire  public, 
and  more  especially  of  those  who  feel  any  pride  in  the  embel¬ 
lishment  of  the  city,  and  desire  a  pleasant  place  of  public  re¬ 
sort. 


PETER  B.  MEAD. 

WM.  W.  LIVERMORE, 
CHARLES  OAKLEY, 
THOMAS  HOGG,  Jr., 
DANIEL  BOLL, 
CHARLES  MORE, 
DAVID  CLARKE, 


Committee  of  Arrangements. 

1-tf 


PEACH  TREES.— THE  SUBSCRIBER  OFFERS  FOR  SALE 
from  Ills  Nursery  at  Kumsom  Neck,  Shrewsbury,  New- 
Jersey,  Peach  Trees  of  the  choicest  varieties.  Orders  for  the 
same,  by  mail,  to  be  directed  to  him  at  Red  Bank,  Monmouth 
Co.,  N.  J.  ASHER  HANCE. 


HOTELS. 

CRAIG’S  HOTEL, 

CORNER  OF  TWENTY-FOURTH  STREET  AND  THIRD  AVENUE, 
Opposite  the  Rose-Hill  Stables. 

J.  C.  KRAMER,  Proprietor. 

Drovers  can  meet  with  the  best  accommodation,  and  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms,  at  this  establishment. 

FARMERS’  HOTEL,  245  AND  247  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-York.  Farmers, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  patronize  this  house,  it  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  Harlem  Railroad,  Albany,  Newark,  New-Brunswick, 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landings. 
Boarding  $1  per  day. 

1-25  WM.  S.  CHAMBERLIN  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 

SUDSON  RIVER  HOUSE,  77  AND  79  ROBINSON  STREET, 
New-York.  Meals  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
Oysters  in  every  style.  Also,  lodging,  with  single  rooms. 
Also,  the  Hudson  River  Bull’s  Head  Cattle  and  Sheep  Yard, 
70  and  72  Robinson  street.  Livery  and  Sale  Stable.  Horses 
and  Carriages  to  Let.  Horses, kept  by  the  day,  week,  or 
month  on  rouaoiuiVic  terms.  68  Robinsou  street. 

1-7  ELIJAH  &  JOHN  P.  CHAMBERLIN 

■PATTEN’S  HOTEL,  CORNER  GREENWICH  AND  WAR- 
N  ren  streets,  New-York,  a  short  distance  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  and  Erie  Railroad  Depots.  1-14 

UNITED  STATES  HOTEL,  CORNERS  OF  PEARL.  FUL- 
tou,  and  Water  streets,  New-York.  H.  JOHNSON, 
Proprietor.  1-2 


II  OUSE-FUKNISHINGr. 


TSTBERGER  &  WALTER,  NO.  92  JOHN  STREET.  (UP  STAIRS) 
JLB  Manufacturers  aud  Importers  of  Glass,  Flint  Glass,  and 
Watch  Crystals,  wine,  beer,  aud  lemonade  Tumblers,  Beer 
Mugs,  Pitchers,  and  Decanters,  at  wholesale  and  retail.  Ho¬ 
tel  and  porter-house  keepers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
give  us  a  call  before  purchasing  elsewhere. _ 2-3 

CABINET  FURNITURE.- HENRY  W.  KINGMAN,  FOR- 
mer  partner  of  PHELPS  &  KINGMAN,  having  sold  out  his 
interest  in  that  firm,  lias  taken  the  store  No.  434  Pearl  street, 
where  he  will  keep  a  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  Cabinet  Furniture,  Chairs,  Feather  Beds, "Mattresses, 
&c.,  &c.,  at  wholesale  or  retail ;  and  by  his  long  experience  in 
manulacturing  and  dealing  in  Cabinet  Furniture,  lie  can  offer 
to  the  public  a  greater  variety  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  any 
other  establishment  in  New-York  or  elsewhere.  H.  W.  K.  lias 
also  the  right  to  manufacture  aud  sell  in  New-York,  Blair’s 
Patent  Sofa  Bedstead,  tlie  best  article  in  use,  which  received 
the  highest  premium  at  tlie  late  Fair  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute.  lie  would  invite  his  old  friends  and  the  public  general¬ 
ly  to  call  and  examine  his  assortment.  Particular  attention 
paid  to  packing  and  shipping  goods. _ 2-11 

rT&EMEURE,  MAURITZ  &  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
iiJrP.itent  Spring  Mattresses  and  Iron  Bedsteads,  Nos.  63  and 
vi  Centre  street,  and  olu  Broadway,  New-York. 

There  is  scarcely  an  article  in  tlie  household  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  the  Bed  or  Mattress.  Those  who  knowhow  much 
health  and  comfort  depend  on  having  beds  that  will  carry  off 
the  heat  and  unhealthy  effluvia  of  the  body,  need  not  be  in¬ 
formed  of  their  great  superiority  over  those  that  confine  it 
during  the  hours  of  repose  iu  a  debilitating  and  unhealthy 
atmosphere.  __  . 

Public  attention  is  particularly  called  to  these  Mattresses,  as 
they  remain  perfectly  free  from  insects,  and  are  especially 
recommended  for  convenience,  durability,  and  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  health  and  life.  ,  „  . 

The  Iron  Bedsteads,  designed  with  best  taste,  of  all  sizes, 
and  offered  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  2-11 


f  ENAMELLED  AND  COTTAGE  FURNITURE.-THE  SUB- 
Zi  scribers  invite  attention  to  their  stock  of  Ornamental 
f  urniture,  which,  for  durability  and  cheapness,  is  unsurpassed. 
Suites  from  $25  upward  finished  in  any  style  to  suit  purenasers. 
Dealers,  shippers  aud  tlie  trade  supplied  ou  liberal  terms. 
Factory  and  sales-room  No.  62  White  street,  three  doors  west 
of  Broadway.  [2-7]  WARWICK  &  TURNER. 


First  premium  ranges.— jVjiin  t.  budd,  manu- 

facturer  aud  proprietor  of  Lockwood’s  celebrated  cooking 
aud  laundry  ranges.  Also  J.T.BUDD’S  newly  invented  ranges, 
which,  for  beauty,  durability,  and  economy,  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed.  All  ranges  warranted.  N.  B— Prices  from  $20  upward. 
No.  616  Broadway,  (formerly  No.  624,)  opposite  St.  Thomas’s 
Church.  , _ 3-3 


-f  t  REAT  BARGAINS  IN  FEATHERS,  BEDS.  MATTRESSES, 
vLw  &c.,  at  CRAWBUCK’S,  358  Grand  street,  second  door  east 
of  Essex  street.  Cheap  upholstery  and  feather  store.  Tlie 
attention  of  families  about  purchasing  is  respectfully  invited 
to  tlie  large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  beds,  mattresses, 
paillasses,  bedsteads,  cots,  &c„  &c.,  all  of  which  have  been 
purchased  at  low  cash  prices,  and  will  be  sold  at  such  prices 
as  to  make  it  an  inducement  for  all  to  call  aud  examine  the 
above  stock  previous  to  making  their  purchases.  Goods  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  city,  Brooklyn  or  Williamsburg,  free  of  cart¬ 
age.  Old  beds  and  mattrasses  renovated  and  made  over.  W. 
CllAWBUCK,  358  Grand  st„  second  door  east  of  Essex  st.  2-3 


Hotel  and  housekeepers,  read  i-the  attention 

of  those  interested  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  extensive 
and  valuable  assortment  of  Bedsteads,  Beds,  Mattresses,  and 
Feathers,  now  offered  for  approval  and  sale  by  M. WILLARD, 
150  Chatham  street,  corner  pf  Mulberry. street.  The  Quality 
uitms  stock,  it  is  conndentry  asserted,  cannot  he  excelled ; 
and,  as  it  is  the  determination  of  the  advertiser  to  sell  as 
cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  thaii  any  dealer  iu  the  city,  he  solicits 
the  visits  of  the  public.  2-18 


Mouse-furnishing  and  mechanics’  hardware. 

M.  DA  COSTA  &  CO.,  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in  the  above 
line  cheap  for  cash.  All  articles  warranted,  exchanged  or 
taken  back.  No.  206  Chatham  street,  opposite  Division  street, 
New-York. _ _ 2-9 

HOWE  &  BROWN,  IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 
Hardware,  Cutlery,  Ac., offer  for  sale  a  large  and  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  goods  in  their  line,  at  No.  219  Greenwich  street, 
near  Vesey.  Cutlery,  shovels  and  spades,  grain  cradles,  grass 
and  grain  scythes,  locks,  screws,  butt  hinges,  brushes  of  all 
kinds,  looking-glasses,  etc.,  etc.,  to  which  the  attention  of 
country  dealers  is  invited.  2-3 


SRON  BEDSTEADS  VS.  BEDBUGS  1-500  IRON  BEDSTEADS. 

which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  500  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against  Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  All  kinds  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work',  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER,  Manufacturer. 
178  William  street,  between  Beekmaa  and  Spruce,  N.  Y.  2-*§ 
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[ATTRESSES. -HOTEL-KEEPERS  AND  OTHERS  WISH, 
Jl  ing  to  purchase  Mattresses,  would  do  well  to  call  at  196 
Pul  top  street,  up  stairs,  and  examine  some  new  kinds  of  Mat¬ 
tresses  that  the  subscribers  are  manufacturing,  which  are 
.  considered  by  those  who  have  used  them  to  be  equal  to 
those  made  of  the  best  hair,  and  can  be  afforded  at  a  much 
less  price.  They  are  of  a  very  healthy  nature,  and  will  not 
harbor  vermin.  They  have  manufactured  the  Mattresses  for 
the  last  six  years  at  Rochester,  and  have  furnished  several 
large  hotels  in  Western  New- York,  where  they  have  not  failed 
to  give  satisfaction.  [2-6]  LAWRENClii  &  HOPGOOD. 

M&  J.  BROWN, PAPER-HANGING.  BORDER  AND  BAND- 
0  box  Importing  and  Manufacturing  Warehouse,  Nos.  53 
Canal,  and  61  Lispenard  streets,  N.  Y.  Constantly  ou  hand, 
Band-boxes  by  the  bale.  Also,  Grate  Aprons,  a  large  assort¬ 
ment.  Rooms  papered  in  the  best  manner,  at  short  notice. 
2-14 


€ARPETINGS.-SPI!ING  IMPORTATIONS,  1853. — PETER¬ 
SON  &  HUMPHREY, 379  Broadway,  (corner  White  street,) 
have  received  per  late  steamers  and  packets  from  Europe, 
their  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and  elegant  Car¬ 
petings,  consisting  of  rich  Mosaic  Carpets,  in  one  entire  piece ; 
rich  Medallion  Carpets,  adapted  to  any  sized  room;  rich  Vel¬ 
vet  Ambusson  and  Axminster  Carpets :  rich  Tapestry  and 
Brussels  ;  English  Three-ply  and  Ingrain,  entirely  new  pat¬ 
terns  and  shadings.  Oil  cloths,  from  the  best  English  and 
American  manufactories,  of  the  best  finish  and  design,  pat¬ 
terns  only  to  be  found  at  our  establishment,  and  all  other 
goods  usually  found  in  first-class  carpet  stores,  for  sale  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Having  given  our  orders  and  received 
our  goods  before  the  late  advance  in  prices,  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  our  stock  of  goods  full  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  stores 
obliged  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  rates.  Freely  shown  to 
persons  favoring  us  with  their  patronage.  2-21 


Tremendous  bargains  at  the  celebrated 

Largest  and  Cheapest  Carpet  Establishment  in  the  United 
States,  No.  99  Bowery,  HIRAM  ANDERSON.  Eight  spacious 
Sales-Rooms,  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

SALES-ROOM  No.  1 

Contains  the  most  extensive,  fashionable  and  handsome  as¬ 
sortment  of  Hare’s  celebrated  English  and  American  Floor  Oil 
Cloths,  of  the  newest  style,  satin  finish,  marble,  Italian,  Fresco, 
and  Scroll  Paintings,  ever  offered  in  this  city,  from  2s.  6d.  to 
$1  the  square  yard  of  1  to  8  yards  wide. 

SALES-ROOM  No.  2. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  the  choicest,  most 
beautiful  and  desirable  patterns  of  English  and  American  In¬ 
grain  Carpeting,  at  unparalleled  low  prices,  from  five  shillings 
to  six  shillings  and  sixpence  per  yard.  Manufactured  for  our 
•city  sales. 

SALES-ROOM  No.  3 

Contains  three  hundred  pieces  of  English  and  American  Im- 

Eerial  Three  Ply  Carpeting,  of  magnificent  scroll  and  Gothic 
gures,  imported  and  manufactured  to  order,  some  of  which 
cannot  be  found  at  any  other  establishment  in  the  United 
States. 

SALES-ROOM  No.  4 

Contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  fine  Ingrain  Carpet¬ 
ing,  of  splendid  new  patterns,  at  astonishing  low  prices,  2s., 
2s.  6d.,  3s.,  3s.  6d„  and  4s.  per  yard. 

SALES-ROOM  No.  5 

Displays  a  wonderful  variety  of  English  Druggets,  of  4  yards 
wide.  Also  3,000  yards  of  Druggets,  of  1-2, 2,  and  3  yards  wide, 
at  3s„  3s.  6d„  and  4s. ,  5s.  and  6s.  per  yard.  Also,  magnificent 
Mosaic  and  Axminster  Hearth  Rugs,  and  1000  Tufted  Rugs,  at 
20s.  each. 

SALES-ROOM  No.  6 

Is  fully  stocked  with  every  variety  of  Striped  and  Figured  Stair 
and  Hall  Carpeting,  at  2s„  2s.  6d„  3s.  to  6s.  per  yard.  Also 
English  Tapestry,  Brussels  and  Velvet  Stair  Carpet,  at  7s„  8s„ 
9s„  and  10s.  per  yard. 

SALES-ROOM  No.  7. 

Royal  Velvet,  Axminster,  Tapestry,  and  Brussels  Carpeting, 
imported  from  the  celebrated  English  manufactories  of  John 
Crossly  &  Son,  and  Henderson’s,  expressly  for  our  city  trade. 

Also,  Mosaic  Carpets  of  one  entire  piece,  the  size  16  feet  by 
21,  and  12  feet  8  inches  by  17  feet,  worth  $350. 

IN  SALES-ROOM  No.  8 

Are  the  Patent  Tapestry  Ingrain  Carpets,  exhibited  aL^he 
World’s  Fair,  and  to  be  exhibited  at  the  New-York  Crystal 
Palace, 

Also,  Window  Shades,  at  6s„  8s„  12s„  20s.  to  $10  per  pair ;  Ta¬ 
ble  Covers,  Plated  and  Brass  Stair  Rods,  English  Sheep- 
Bkin.  Adelaide  and  Tufted  Parlor  Door  Mats. 

Also,  White  and  Checked  Matting,  4-4,  5-4  and  6-4,  and  Cocoa 
Matting.  All  the  above  goods  will  be  sold  20  per  cent.  less  than 
any  other  establishment  in  the  United  States. 

HIRAM  ANDERSON,  99  Bowery. 
N.  B.— Families  and  Merchants  visiting  the  great  metropolis 
will  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  examine  this  enormous 
stock.  2-1 


HYATT’S  CARPET  STORE-T1IE  ATTENTION  OF  HOUSE- 
keepers  is  vespectfullysolicited  to  the  large  and  verychoice 
selection  of  European  and  American  Carpetings  on  sale  at  the 
warerooms  of  GEO.  E.  L.  IIYATT,  Nos.  444  and  446  Pearl  street. 
Mr.  HYATT  has  also  in  store  choice  descriptions  of  Oil  Cloths, 
some  of  which— the  English  Floor  Oil  Cloths— are  eight  yards 
wide ;  also  Venetians,  Mattings,  Window  Shades,  &c.,  which 
are  offered  at  exceedingly  moderate  prices.  Mr.  Hyatt  be¬ 
lieves  he  can  sell  his  fabrics  at  as  moderate  prices  as  any  other 
carpet-store  in  New-York.  Call  and  see  for  yourselves.  2-7 


INSURANCE. 


FARMERS’  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ONEIDA.  CAPI 
tal,  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  AGENT, 

78  Broadway. 


JRANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  UTICA.  CAPITAL, 
^  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  Agent,  78  Broadway. 
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JEWELRY,  &c. 

CLINHEER  &  CO„  ARTISTS  EN  CIIEVEUX  AND 
©  Jewellers,  No.  577  Broadway,  opposite  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  were  awarded  the  first  premium  at  the  late  Fairs  of  the 
American  Institute,  in  1849,  ’50,  51,  and  '52.  All  kinds  of  orna¬ 
mental  Hair  Work  set  in  gold.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  can 
have  their  own  hair  worked  at  the  shortest  notice.  2-14 


Extensive  jewelry  and  fancy  article  esta- 

blishment,  No.  527  Broadway.— OSBORNE,  BOARD  MAN 
&  TOWNSEND,  having  completed  the  arrangements  of  then- 
new  store,  request  a  visit  from  their  friends  and  the  public 
generally.  Their  stock  comprises— Jewelry,  real  and  imita¬ 
tion,  of  all  kinds;  jet  ornaments,  of  every  variety;  opera- 
glasses,  fans,  cabas,  odor-boxes,  glove-boxes,  ladies’  and  gents’ 
dressing-cases,  card-cases,  portmonnaies,  ladies’  combs, 
papier  mache  goods,  perfumery,  umbrellas,  canes,  bisque 
figures,  (plain  and  decorated,)  French  china,  Chinese  vases, 
rich  decorated  glass,  Parian  figures,  toilet-bottles,  &c.,  &c. 
Also,  lately  added,  bronzes,  clocks,  French  baskets,  and  an 
endless  variety  of  fancy  goods.  An  examination  of  their  as¬ 
sortment  is  repectfully  solicited  at  527  Broadway,  corner  of 
Spring  street,  under  the  north  corner  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Collamore,  Prescott,  and 
Metropolitan  Hotels.  2- 


flGHTNING  RODS.— A.  M.  QUIMBY  &  SON,  DEALERS  IN 
A  Quimby’s  Improved  Lightning  Rods.  Offices,  Nos.  18 
Nassau  street  and  132  East  Twenty-seventh  street,  New-York. 
Orders  will  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention.  1-20 


LIVERY  STABLES. 


€ONCKLIN  &  IIUGG,  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  &  G5 
Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues, (office  on  Twenty-fourth  street, )New-York.— Coaches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  1-40 


MACHINERY,  PATENTS,  &c. 

American  star  works.-saws  and  files.-sam- 

UEL  D.  WILLMOTT,  Saw  and  File  Manufacturer,  Depot 
No.  8  Liberty  street,  offers  for  sale,  on  favorable  terms,  in 
quantities  to  suit — 

Extra  C.  S.  warranted  Circular  Saws,  from  4  to  72  inches  in 
diameter. 

C.  S.  warranted  Muly  Mill  Saws, 
do.  do.  Mill  and  Gang  Saws, 

do.  do.  Cross-cut  and  Tenon  Saws, 

do.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Pit  Saws, 
do.  do.  do.  do.  Spring,  Hand,  Panel,  and 
Rip  Saws. 

C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Billet,  or  Woodcutters’ 
Webs  of  superior  quality  and  make,  at  low  prices. 

C.  S.  Grafting  Saws,  C.  S.  Compass  or  Lock  Saws. 

Butchers’  Bow  Saws,  extra  C.  S.,  warranted ;  blades  extra 
tempered— really  a  very  superior  article. 

Best  C.  S.  Turning  and  Felloe  Webs,  bevelled  backs,  6  to  36 
inches. 

Best  C.  S.  Keyhole  or  Fret  Saw  Blades. 

Superior  cast  steel  Caine  Knives. 

American  Star,  C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Taper  Saw 
Files. 

Also,  warranted  Pit  and  Frame  Saw  Files. 

Also,  warranted  Flat  and  Round  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 
The  preceding  of  his  own  superior  and  approved  make,  of 
cast  steel  imported  from  Wm.  Jessup  &  Sons,  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  manufacturers  in  Sheffield. 

Also,  received  by  late  arrivals,  invoices  of  C.  S.  blued  and 
brass-backed  Saws,  and  C.  S.  and  G.  S.  Hand  and  Panel  Saws. 

Wickersley  Grindstones,  from  10  to  70  inches  diameter,  im¬ 
ported  expressly  for  manufacturers  of  surgical  instruments, 
cutlery,  &c. 

English  Saw  Screws.  Bright  cotter-eyed  Vices. 

English  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 

Saws  and  Files  promptly  made  to  order,  and  old  Files  recut. 
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H7NGINEERING.— MESSRS.  BOURRY  &  ROEDER,  CON- 
Ha  suiting  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  offer  their  services 
as  agents  for  purchasing  and  superintending  the  construction 
of  Steam  Vessels,  Engines  and  Boilers  of  every  description ; 
Saw,  Flour,  and  Sugar  Mills,  and  machinery  in  general.  Spe¬ 
cifications,  Contracts,  and  Estimates  prepared.  Plans  and 
detail  Drawings  furnished.  Specifications  and  drawings  of 
Patents  made,  and  Patents  applied  for,  for  the  United  States, 
and  every  country  in  Europe.  Office.  333  Broadway,  New- 
York.  2-12 


fRON  AND  STEEL.— SANDERSON  BROTHERS  &  CO„ 
a.  Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson,  16  Cliff  street. 

Boston,  J.  B.  Taft,  21  Doane  street. 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith,  42  Commerce  street. 

New-Orleans,  A.  Robb,  24  Bank  Place. 
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K UMBEL’S  PATENT  MACHINE-STRETCHED  LEATHER 
Banding.— The  only  Patented  Band  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  made  from  the  best  oak  leather,  are  tho¬ 
roughly  stretched,  cemented,  and  riveted  together,  and  made 
to  run  straight,  and  can  be  furnished  of  any  length,  and  from 
one  to  thirty  inches  wide— single,  double,  or  round— by  ad¬ 
dressing  Wm.  KUMBEL,  Patentee,  No.  33  Ferry  street,  New- 
York.  2-14 


Engineering.— the  undersigned  is  prepared 

to  furnish  specifications,  estimates,  plans  in  general 
and  detail,  of  steamships,  steamboats,  propellers,  high  and 
low-pressure  engines,  boilers,  and  machinery  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  Broker  in  steam-vessels,  machinery,  boilers,  Ac- 
General  Agent  for  ASHCROFT’S  Steam  Gauge ;  Allen  and 
Noyes’  Metallic  Self-adjusting  Conical  Packing,  Faber’s  Mag¬ 
netic  Water  Gauge ;  Roebling’s  Patent  Wire  Rope  forhoisting 
and  steering  purposes,  &c„  Ac.  CHAS.  W.  COPELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer,  64  Broadway.  2-16 


MASSACHUSETTS  IRON  WORKS.-HOOPER,  THACHEIt 
&  CO.,  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Railings,  Balconies, 
Verandahs,  &c„  382  Broadway,  New-York.— Iron  Work  ol 
every  description.  Factory,  corner  Newark  and  Meadow 
streets,  Hoboken.  2-17 


MILLER’S  PATENT  IRON  STAIR.-WROUGIIT  AND 
cast  iron  Railing,  Grating,  Shutters,  Doors,  Bedsteads, 
and  Iron  Picket  Fence.  Manufactory,  26  West  Broadway, 
near  Hudson  River  Railroad  Depot.  2-12 


Me  PLUS  ULTRA.-WAX  THREAD  SEWING  MACHINES. 

— L.  B.  LARKIN  &  CO.,  Agents,  No.  356  Broadway, 
corner  of  Cortlandt  street,  New-York.— The  principal  advan¬ 
tages  of  these  machines  over  all  others  are  these,  viz. :  It  can 
be  run  with  one  or  two  threads ;  it  will  sew  with  silk,  linen, 
cotton,  or  waxed  threads— the  cotton  thread  is  used  dry, 
without  gum  or  oil ;  it  will  sew  light  work  or  the  heaviest 
seam  to  a  cowhide  boot  equally  well.  It  is  simple  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  easily  kept  in  order,  and  persons  of  ordinary  me¬ 
chanical  genius  can  learn  the  whole  process  of  running  it  in 
ten  minutes.  Manufacturers  of  any  kind  of  work  where 
leather  and  waxed  threads  are  used,  are  particularly  invited 
to  call  and  examine.  Office  hours  from  8  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 
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gJTEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  BLOWERS,  GRATES, 
>39  &c„  of  all  sizes,  new  and  second-hand,  constantly  on 
hand.  Also,  Steam-Pressure  Gauges,  of  all  sizes  and  different 
kinds,  and  Water  Gauges,  at  D.  GRIFFIN  &  CO.’S,  No.  47  Dey 
street.  D.  Griffin  &  Co.’s  Patent  Fuel-saving  Apparatus. 
They  are  also  prepared  to  set  Steam  Boilers  and  build  Hot  Air 
Furuaces  on  a  plan  which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  25  to 
23  per  cent,  from  any  other  now  in  use,  and  obviating  the 
necessity  of  the  high  chimneys  deemed  requisite  in  the  old 
mode.  Rights  for  setting  boilers  and  building  furnaces  alsc 
for  sale  by  D.  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  No.  47  Dey  street,  New-York. 
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f  EATHER  HOSE  FOR  THE  CROTON  WATER.  FIRE  EN- 
fU  gines,  Ships,  Steamboats,  Factories,  Ac.  Suction  Hose 
Fire  Buckets,  Leather,  Copper,  and  Brass  Pipes,  Couplings 
Copper  and  Tinned  Rivets,  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  by 
JOHN  H.  BOWIE  &  CO.,  Hose  Manufacturer's, 
1-20_ 25  Ferry  street,  New-York. 


French  burr,  esopus  and  cologne  mill-stones. 

Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry,  45  Duane  street,  1-26 


WYNNE’S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP.-TIIIS  PUMP  HAS 
in  every  instance  where  exhibited  in  competition  with 
other  pumps,  taken  the  highest  awards— gold  and  silver 
medals  and  diplomas.  It  has  been  introduced  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America  Large  orders  are 
now  being  filled  for  Persia  for  irrigation.  The  proprietors  of 
the  British  Patent,  during  the  World’s  Great  Exhibition  in 
London,  in  1851,  offered  to  pay  35,000  to  the  Mechanics’  Cha¬ 
ritable  Association,  if  this  pump  did  not  excel  any  pump  that 
could  be  brought  to  compete  with  it  by  fifteen  per  cent.,  while 
its  cost  should  not  exceed  one-third  that  of  any  plunger,  pis¬ 
ton,  or  rotary  pump  in  use.  The  American  proprietors  have 
equal  confidence,  and  are  disposed  to  meet  any  party  with 
any  kind  of  pump  on  their  own  terms  for  a  trial  of  respective 
advantages.  That  this  is  no  vain  boast,  the  following  letters 
addressed  to  the  inventor  by  some  of  the  most  respectable 
and  extensive  manufacturing  houses  in  the  United  States,  are 
considered  sufficient  evidence. 

South  Lee,  Oct.  1, 1852. 

J.  Stuart  Gwynne,  Esq.— Sir:  We  have  had  running  ona 
of  your  twelve-inch  Centrifugal  Pumps  for  something  over  a 
year,  raising  water  for  washing  for  five  paper-mill  engines. 
It  has  been  running  constantly  night  and  day  since  it  was 
started,  and  has  not  cost  us  one  cent  for  repairs.  We  have 
had  running  also  one  six-inch  pump  for  about  six  months'; 
upon  this  we  have  not  expended  any  thing  since  it  was  start¬ 
ed.  The  power  required  to  operate  these  pumps  is  less  than 
that  used  by  any  other  apparatus  for  raising  water  which  we 
have  ever  used ;  and  where  the  pump  is  properly  set  up,  it  is 
but  a  fraction  above  the  theoretical  minimum  of  power  re¬ 
quired  to  do  the  work.  We  consider  yours  to  be,  for  the  use 
required  in  a  paper-mill,  decidedly  the  best  and  most  econo¬ 
mical  pump  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Yours  respectfully, 

OWEN  &  HURLBUT. 

Office  of  tiie  Niagara  Falls  Paper  Mills,  > 
Buffalo,  January  26, 1853.  j 

Mr.  J.  Stuart  Gwynne,  New-York.— Sir:  We  have  the  Pump 
purchased  of  you  in  operation.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
say  that  of  all  pumps  we  have  ever  used  in  our  business,  this 
is  the  only  one  that  has  worked  to  our  satisfaction.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  putting  in  this  one,  we  had  four  cast  iron  lifting  Pumps, 
of  twelve-inch  bore,  and  one  rotary  Pump  in  use,  but  they  all 
did  not  answer  the  purpose.  This  one  (your  Re-acting  Centri¬ 
fugal  Pump)  throws  double  the  quantity  of  water,  and  with 
one  half  the  power  to  drive  that  they  did,  and  never  refuses 
to  do  duty.  Yours,  B.  BRADLEY  &  CO. 

to  o  „  Russell  January  20, 1853. 

J,  Stuart  Gwynne,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  We  take  pleasure  in 
saying  that  your  Centrifugal  Pump  works  to  our  entire  satis¬ 
faction,  and  that  we  consider  it  one  of  the  most  durable  and 
economical  Pumps  in  use.— Very  respectfully  yours 

Signed,  JOHN  SMITH  &  CO„ 

Per  F.  SMITH. 

_  „  _  Camden,  N.  J.,  Dec.  13,  1852. 

J.  Stuart  Gwynne,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  I  reply  to  yours  of  the 
16th,  requesting  our  opinion  of  your  Centrifugal  Pump.  We 
have  now  had  in  constant  use  for  about  three  months  one  of 
your  No.  3  Pumps,  during  which  time  it  has  worked  to  our 
entire  satisfaction,  throwing  an  amount  of  water  equal  to 
that  given  by  our  old  pumps,  of  which  we  had  three  double¬ 
action  six-inch  cylinder.  We  draw  the  water  190  feet,  with 
eight  feet  rise,  and  force  it  22  feet  high.  We  consider  them 
superior  to  any  pump  we  have  ever  seen,  and  will  have  great 
pleasure  in  showing  and  recommending  it  to  all  requiring 
such.  We  may  add  that  we  find  a  very  great  saving  of  power 
in  driving  this  pump,  employing  a  narrower  belt  for  it  than 
was  used  for  each  of  the  old  ones. 

Signed,  J.  It.  GREENFIELD. 

„  _  ,  Trenton,  N.  J„  June  29, 1853. 

Dear  Sir :  I  take  great  pleasure  in  giving  you  my  opinion 
otyour  Pumps.  Last  winter  the  enlargement  of  our  canal 
made  a  great  deal  of  pumping  necessary.  For  this  work  ten 
of  your  pumps  were  procured  and  put  in  constant  use,  each 
worked  by  a  separate  steam  engine.  The  water  was  mixed 
with  mud  and  other  foreign  matter,  and  yet  they  all  worked 
without  stoppage  or  delay ;  and  since  the  completion  of  the 
work,  upon  their  being  carefully  examined  and  inspected, 
they  were  found  to  be  in  perfect  order,  requiring  no  repair. 
In  fact,  they  seem  to  he  entirely  free  from  liability  to  get  out 
of  order.  Their  portability  is  another  advantage  they  pos¬ 
sess  ;  it  was  constantly  necessary  to  change  their  location, 
which  was  done  with  but  trifling  delay.  For  our  work,  or  thjit 
of  like  character,  I  believe  them  to  be  better  adapted  than 
any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted — so,  as  they  have  been 
of  the  greatest  service,  I  can  very  confidently  recommend 
them.  J,  G.  STEVENS, 

Resident  Engineer  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal. 

_  _  _  „  IIammell  Mills,  April  27, 1853. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gwynne,  New-York. — Dear  Sir :  I  take  great  plea¬ 
sure  in  saying  that  the  Patent  Centrifugal  Pump,  purchased 
irom  you  in  January  last,  is  satisfactory  tome  in  all  respects, 
cor  the  amount  of  power  employed,  I  am  well  satisfied  it  will 
throw  more  water  than  any  other  pump  I  have  seen  or  used. 
When  it  was  first  started  it  was  driven  with  a  Gutta  Percha 
half-inch  cord,  but  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  ends  of  the 
belt  fastened  induced  my  foreman  to  substitute  a  piece  of 
uernp  twine,  such  as  bundles  of  paper  are  tied  up  with,  and 
for  the  past  two  months  we  have  been  driving  this  pump  with 
this  trifling  cord.  I  use  the  Pump  for  bleach  liquor,  and  it 
raised  27  feet  at  the  rate  of  40  gallons  per  minute.  I  will  for¬ 
ward  you  an  order  for  another  Pump  in  a  few  days. 

(Signed)  Y'ours  truly,  E.  N.  COPE. 

These  Pumps  are  manufactured  and  sold  by  UNION  POWER 
CO.  of  U,  S„  49  Dey  street,  New-York. _  2-6 

CHARLES  LEHMAN,  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER  AND 
Designer,  65  Chatham  street,  (Chatham  Bank  Building,) 
New-York.— Specifications, Estimates,  and  Contracts  made  for 
steam-engines,  pumps,  presses,  tools,  &c„  &e.  Patent  Draw¬ 
ings,  sectional  and  perspective  views,  working  plans  for  in¬ 
ventions  and  models,  &c„  executed  with  neatness  and  dis¬ 
patch.  2-9 

gF  OUIS  DRESCHER,  PATENTEE  AND  MANUFACTURER 
M-A  of  the  Blistering  Galvanic  Battery,  Scientific  Instru¬ 
ments,  and  Brass  Finisher,  (Columbian  Foundry,)  43  Duane 
street,  up-stairs,  New-York. — Electro-magnetic  instruments 
tor  medical  use;  magneto-electric  machines  without  acids  or 
liquids,  diploma  granted  in  1852  ,-  galvanic  batteries,  con¬ 
structed  on  the  principles  of  Smee,  Daniell,  Grove,  Bunsen  • 
magnets  of  all  sizes  ;  electric  engines,  telegraphs,  and  other 
apparatus  for  illustrating  in  schools:  stereoscopes  with  dia¬ 
grams,  and  daguerreotypes :  chemical  scales  and  weights  ; 
instruments  repaired,  &c.  2-15 

WATER  RAMS,  SUCTION.  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS- 
chain  Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
nose,  Lead  Pipe,  &c.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


UBOUBLE-ACTING  LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMPS,  CISTERN 
iSJJ'  and  Well  Pumps,  Ship  and  Fire  Engines,  Copper-riveted 
•nuSe  °r»  a  sl*es-  nose  Cuppings,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  &c. 
Ihese  Pumps,  from  their  construction,  and  little  liability  to 
disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  factories,  mines,  railroad 
water-stations,  breweries,  tan  works,  steamboats,  water 
coats,  family  purposes,  hot  liquids,  &c.  I  also  manufacture 
to  order  Village  Fire  Engines,  with  Double-acting  Lift  and 
■force  Pump,  light,  easily  handled,  and  worked  by  few  men. 
I  he  same  pumps  may  be  arranged  as  a  stationary  Engine,  or 
to  supply  other  Engines.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine.  The  Cistern  and  Force  Pumps  are  so  arranged  that 
they  will  not  freeze  if  placed  out-doors.  They  are  made  of  cast 
iron  in  part. _ G.  B.  FAItN’AM,  34  Cliff  street. 

S?  AND  C.  WUTERICH.  FRANKLIN  STREET,  NEW-HA 
d.  0  ven  Freight  R.  R.  Depot,  No.  5,  Room  27,  up  stairs.  N- 
Y.— Machinists  and  Manufacturers  of  Confectioners’  tools. 

J?.— Also,  small  machinery  and  gear-cutting  made  to  order 
at  the  shortest  notice, 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


NEW-YORK  MARBLED  IRON  WORKS. 

OFFICE,  No.  413  BROADWAY, 

( Corner  of  Lispenard  street.) 

Manufactory,  corner  of  6th  Avenue  and  Forty-seventh  street. 

The  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  mar 

bleized  Iron  Mantels,  Table  Tops,  Columns,  Pilasters, 
Clock  Cases,  Fancy  Articles,  &c.,&c.,  representing  the  choicest 
varieties  of  Marble.  Also.  Window  Lintels,  Sills,  Balconies, 
and  other  castings  for  buildings  of  every  description. 

The  above  Company  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  Builders,  and  the  public  generally,  to  their  assortment 
of  Marbleized  Cast  Iron  Mantels,  and  other  articles,  which 
they  are  now  manufacturing  on  the  most  enlarged  scale ;  the 
beauty  and  design  of  which,  and  their  exquisite  finish,  have 
never  been  equalled,  and  cannot  be  excelled.  Their  exact 
imitations  of  the  finest  varieties  of  Marble,  such  as  Egyptian. 
Sienna,  llrocatelle,  Verd,  &c.,  has  elicited  the  unqualified 
commendation  of  connoisseurs  in  Marbles,  and  established 
their  popularity  with  the  public. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  discovery  consist  in  its 
capability  of  withstanding  a  high  heat,  of  resisting  acids 
and  oils,  which  stain  and  deface  Marbles,  and  their  cheap¬ 
ness,  (being  about  one  third  the  cost,)  in  comparison  with  all 
other  kinds  of  Mantels ;  also  the  advantage  of  being  packed 
and  sent  with  safety  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

The  Marbling  department  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  E.  DEEMING-,  who  first  introduced  this  invaluable  disco¬ 
very  to  the  public,  and  demonstrated  its  practical  utility  and 
application  to  metals  and  other  substances.  Address  orders 
and  communications  to  CHARLES  CROSBY,  Secretary. 
ltf _ 

MICOLAY  k  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
Arms  and  Legs.  Surgical  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instru¬ 
ments,  Trusses,  Bandages,  &c„  428  Broadway,  second  floor. 

(Sfets© K.  TO  $30  PER  WEEK.— GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLAT- 
@5^50®  ing  by  a  new  process,  on  jewelry  and  plated  arti¬ 
cles.  A  few  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  be  taught  this  lucrative 
and  beautiful  art.  Can  work  at  home,  or  suitable  for  travel¬ 
ling.  No  apparatus  required.  Call  at  No.  237  Hudson  street, 
from  10  to  12,  and  from  2  to  4  o’clock. 

d OD  A-WATER  APPARATUS— WILLIAM  GEE.  MACniN- 
ist  and  Brass  Finisher,  also,  manufacturer  of  the  Pre¬ 
mium  Self-Acting  Generators  and  Bolting  Machines,  at  the 
Soda-Water  Apparatus  Manufactory,  No.  68  Fulton  street,  3d 
floor.  New- York.  „ 

Draught  Tubes,  Bottle  Moulds,  Generators. 

Coolers  in  Tubs,  Force  Pumps,  Model  Making. 

Copper  Fountains,  Gasometers, 

BSr  Jobbing  done  at  the  shortest  notice.  1-18 


MANUFACTURES. 

Broadway  wire  works.— winter&urn  &  silk- 

worth,  430  Broadway,  New-York,  Manufacturers  of 
Bird  Cages  of  every  pattern  and  quality ;  Safes,  W  ire-Fencing, 
Flower-Stands  and  Trainers,  Wire  Show-Frames,  Refrigerat¬ 
ors,  Sieves,  Riddles,  and  Screens;  as  also  Wire  Cloths  of 
every  gauge,  which  they  offer  to  the  public  at  liberal  prices, 
and  guarantee  them  as  superior  quality  and  make.  The  great 
success  they  have  met  with  in  their  business  leads  them  to 
believe  that  their  efforts  to  please  are  appreciated,  2-18 

HE  NEW-YORK  SCALEMAKERS’  CO.  MANUFACTURE 
every  description  of  Railroad,  Warehouse,  Floor  and 
Portable  Platform,  Coal  and  Hay,  Bank,  Druggists’,  and  Gro¬ 
cers’ Scales,  Patent  Balances,  Store  Trucks,  1  ire-proof  Safes, 
Cash  Boxes,  &c.,  &c.  Weights  graduated  to  foreign  standards. 
Every  scale  made  by  them  is  correct  and  warranted  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Depotat  GEORGE  G.  SHEPPARDS, 
187  Water  street,  where  every  description  of  scales  may  be 

obtained,  and  all  orders  promptly  attended  to.  . 

Manufactory,  120  Amos  street,  C..N.  FARR.  Scales  repaired 
and  regulated  at  short  notice-  3-11 


THE  "COMPOSITE  IRON  RAILING,”  MADE  B\  THE 
Atlantic  Railing  Works,  combines  great  beauty,  strength, 
and  cheapness.  It  is  a  wrought  iron  framework,  connected 
bv  ornamental  cast  iron  ties,  melted  on  and  around  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself.  It  may  be  made  light  and  graceful  like  the  wire 
railing,  or  heavy  and  solid  like  the  cast  iron  Railings  for 
Stens.  Streets,  Offices,  Cemeteries.  Arc.  also,  verandahs,  Bal¬ 
conies,  &c..  for  sale  by  GEORGE  FOSTER,  398  Broadway,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Walker  street,  who  is  the  only  one  authorized  to  sell 
this  description  of  railing. _ -  18 

a  ®  ELS  &  HOYT.  PREMIUM  PATENT  RIVETED  STRETCH. 
alL  ed  Leather  Band  Manufacturers,  37  Spruce  street,  New- 
York. _ _ _ _ _ 

STAIRS,  STAIRS.— STAIR  HAND-RAILING,  THAT  IN- 
S  tricate  but  beautiful  branch  of  Carpentry,  now  worked  and 
moulded  by  machinery  (no  pitch-board  or  pattern  of  any  kind 
wanted)  to  suit  any  kind  of  stairs,  circular  or  elliptical,  in  an 
accurate  and  unerring  manner,  and,  for  perfection  and  ele¬ 
gance,  far  surpassing  hand  labor,  and  at  half  the  cost.  Also, 
Church  Pew  Scrolls,  Pew  Capping,  plain  and  fancy  Stair 
Brackets,  Newels  and  Balusters,  of  modem  and  antique  pat¬ 
tern.  at  123  Grand  street,  New-York.  Orders  sent  to  123 
Grand  street,  three  doors  east  of  Broadway,  from  any  part  of 
the  world,  for  any  description  of  Stair  Hand-railing,  will  be 
attended  to  in  an  incomparable  manner,  and  with  accuracy 
and  dispatch,  and  guarantee  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

M  RILEY.  MANUFACTURER  OF  MACHINE,  WOOL, 
e  Paint,  and  Tanners’  Oils.  Paint  Oils  equal  to  Linseed. 
35  cents  per  gallon.  Oil  Works,  Stapleton,  Staten  Island  , 
Office,  34  Broadway,  (up  stairs,)  New-\ork. _ £_ 

MEW  AND  WElGHLY.— MAYER  K ItEITZ  &  EBRICH, 
inventors  and  only  manufacturers  of  India  Rubber 
Varnishes,  office  and  store,  406  Pearl  street— Tins  varnish  is 
preferable  to  all  the  other  kinds  now  in  use,  because  n  con¬ 
tains  a  solution  of  India  Rubber,  which  gives  to  all  objects  for 
which  it  is  used  a  most  brilliant  luster,  making  them  impene¬ 
trable  to  water  and  air,  and  adapted  to  all  temperatures. 
The  above  article  is  cheaper  and  more  durable  than  any 
other  kind,  and  can  be  used  for  furniture  and  for  varnishing 
the  inside  and  outside  of  buildings.  We  recommend  espe¬ 
cially,  copal,  damar,  coach  furniture,  painters’,  leather,  black 
japan  roof,  ship,  &c„  &c„  varnishes.  Agents  for  the  city  and 
country  wanted  ;  a  fair  per  centage  will  be  given.  --3J 

MEW-YORIC  LUBRICATING  OIL  MANUFACTURING 
Company,  12  Broadway,  proprietors  and  manufacturers 
of  Devlan’s  Patent  Lubricating  Oil,  for  all  kinds  of  machinery 
and  railroads.  This  oil  is  now  extensively  used  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  railroads  in  Pennsylvania,  New-Yorlt,  and  the  New- 
England  States.  It  runs  machinery  with  less  friction,  thereby 
enabling  the  consumers  to  accomplish  more  with  the  same 
motive-power,  and  save  their  machinery  from  unnecessary 
wear.  It  is  entirely  free  from  gum,  and  will  cleanse  and  de¬ 
stroy  all  old  gum  that  has  accumulated  upon  slides  and 
journals,  by  the  use  of  bad  oil.  It  will  weai  longei  than 
sperm,  and  is  from  thirty  to  forty  cents  a  gallon  clieapei, 
which  makes  a  great  saving  to  the  consumer.  --it 

Otto  &  koehler.  manufacturers  of  surgical 

and  Orthopedical  Machines  and  Instruments,  Trusses, 
Bandages,  &c„  No.  58  Chatham  street,  (second. floor,)  New- 
York.  All  kinds  of  Instruments,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made, 
repaired,  and  ground,  at  the  shortest  notice.  J-7 


PORTABLE  FORGES. — REMOVAL.— THE  SUBSCRIBER, 
successor  of  E.  Flagler,  and  sole  manufacturer  of  Queen’s 
patent  portable  Forge  and  Bellows,  respectfully  gives  notice 
that  he  has  removed  his  depot  for  the  sale  of  said  Forges  to 
No.  210  Water  street,  (directly  opposite  his  old  location,) 
where,  by  the  long-attested  superiority  of  this  portable  Forge 
overall  others  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths,  machinists,  jewelers, 
dentists,  coppersmiths,  shipping,  quarries,  public  works,  &c., 
&c„  he  hopes  to  retain  a  continuance  of  past  patronage. 
FREDERICK  P.  FLAGLER,  No,  210  Water  street.  2-22 


|TOANGES  AND  HEATERS.— I  AM  NOW  PREPARED  TO 
iLB/  supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 
is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  &c„  than  any  other  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  for  warming  houses  of  any  size.  Apply  to 
2-40  A.  MCPHERSON,  No.  Water  street. 


(SOLOMON  S.  REILLY,  CAMPHENE  AND  LAMP  MANU- 
W9  facturer,  135  Canal  street,  corner  of  Laight ;  51  Carmine 
street,  corner  of  Bedford ;  167  Greenwich  street,  corner  of 
Cortlandt ;  216  Canal  street,  near  Hudson.  Camphene  Distil- 
ery,  corner  of  Ninth  Avenue  and  Gansevoort  street.  Solar 
Lamps, Girandoles,  Chandeliers,  Brackets,  Candelabras;  Lamps 
for  Oil,  Camphene,  and  Burning  Fluid  ;  pure  Sperm,  Solar,  and 
Lard  Oil;  Camphene  and  Burning  Fluid,  Alcohol,  Spirits  of 
Turpentine,  at.  wholesale  and  retail.  Orders  by  post  or  other¬ 
wise  promptly  attended  to.  2-18 


H  WAX  ILL  D.  WIN  A  XT,  SUCCESSOR  TO  D.  PENN,  BIL- 
hard  Table  maker,  No.  73  Gold  street,  between  Beekman 
and  Spruce,  New-York.  Every  thing  in  the  line  furnished  at 
16  per  cent,  less  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 
Tables,  balls,  maces,  cues,  cloths,  by  the  piece  or  yard  ;  Gibb’s 
adhesive  cue  wax ;  silk  and  worsted  pockets;  fringes  ;  French 
and  American  patent  cue  points;  cord,  pool  boards,  rule 
boards,  etc.  In  short,  every  thing  in  the  trade  always  to  be 
had.  Spanish  pins.  Orders  by  letter,  for  new  articles  or  for 
repairs,  attended  to  as  promptly  as  if  given  in  person.  2-21 


MJ.  FAMBACII  &  GALVAGNI,  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
©  Fancy  Leather  Goods,  for  Stationers.  No.  14  North 
William  street,  New-York.  2-8 


IRE  CLOTH  AND  SIEVES.-TIIOMAS  C.  MOORE,  NO. 
-  _  108  Beekman  street,  New-York,  manufacturer  of  Brass. 

Copper,  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth,  Sieves,  Safes,  Bird  Cages,  Super¬ 
fine  Bolting  Wire  Coal,  Sand,  and  Grain  Screens,  Painted 
Wire  Window  Blinds,  Locomotive,  Brush,  and  Strainer  Wire, 
Ornamental  Wire  Fence,  Bordering,  &c„  for  Gardeners,  &c. 

2-15 


JEW-YORK  JOURNEYMEN  SCALEMAKERS’  CO.,  MANU- 
J  facture  every  description  of  railroad,  warehouse,  hay, 
floor,  and  portable  platform,  bank,  gold,  and  counter  Scales, 
Patent  Balances,  &c.  Weights  graduated  to  foreign  stand¬ 
ards.  Every  scale  made  by  them  is  correct,  and  warranted 
not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Warehouse.  216  Pearl  street, 
New-York.  Manufactory,  39  Greene  street.  New-York ;  where 
every  description  of  scales  may  be  obtained,  and  all  orders 
promptly  attended  to.  Repairing  done  at  short  notice. 

J.  BRYDEN. 

2-3  J.  ROBIDOUX. 


AVANS  &  MILLWARD,  80  DUANE  STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

[_J  manufacturers  of  papier  macho  goods,  and  ornamental 
japanners  of  all  kinds  of  metallicised  ware,  patent  enamelled 
glass  paintings  for  fancy  stores,  beautifully  inlaid  with  pearl 
papier  mache,  panels  for  ships,  steamboats,  and  piano  fortes, 
piano  plates,  do.  music  stools,  mantels,  summer  pieces,  clocks, 
tables,  &c.,  &c.  Ladies’  fancy  articles  of  every  description, 
and  ladies  learning  the  art  supplied  with  materials  of  all 
kinds.  Portmonnaies,  segar  cases,  card  cases,  Ac.,  supplied  to 
the  trade.  This  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
Union,  and  work  can  be  produced  in  it  equal  to  any  from  the 
European  markets,  cither  as  regards  beauty  of  tints  or  excel¬ 
lency  of  pattern  and  design.  The  specimens  from  this  esta¬ 
blishment,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute,  were  rewarded  with  a  Gold  and  also  a  Silver 
Medal,  and  they  were  pronounced  to  be  the  most  superior 
work  ol  the  kind  ever  produced  in  this  country.  2-15 


AMES  S.  SMITH,  MANUFACTURER  OF  MILITARY 
_  Equipments,  No.  15  Dutch  street,  New-York.— Regulation 
caps,  belts,  knapsacks,  &c.  The  subscriber,  in  addition  to  the 
manufacture  of  every  variety  of  cap  and  belt  ornaments, 
plates,  letters,  figures,  &c.,  has  facilities  for  making  all  articles 
for  fitting  out  companies,  viz. :  caps,  belts,  knapsacks,  car¬ 
tridge  boxes,  horse  equipments,  metal  and  worsted  shoulder 
knots,  pompoons,  feathers,  &c.  The  public  and  the  trade  may 
rely  on  all  articles  sold  at  this  establishment  to  be  of  the  best 
workmanship,  and  at  prices  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

2-7 


TOISII  HOOKS  AND  FISHING  TACKLE,  NEEDLES,  &c.- 
Ju  HENRY  WILLSHER,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 
Needles,  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
and  Kirby  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks ; 
Salmon,  Lake,  and  Trout  Flies  ;  Cork  and  Wood  Floats ;  Flax, 
Twisted  and  Plaited  Silk,  Chinese  Grass  Hair,  and  Cable-laid 
Lines;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use ;  Silk-worm  Gut ;  Snells ;  Double 
Twist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders ;  Spoon  Bait ;  Squids ;  Multi¬ 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish ;  Walking-cane 
and  other  Rods  ;  Lolley’s  and  Chambers’  Sail  Needles ;  Pack 
and  Willsher’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  Ac. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No,  9  Cedar  street. 
New-York.  N.  B.— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to.  2-40 


NDIA  RUBBER  GOODS— TO  SOUTHERN  AND  WEST- 

_  ern  Merchants.— The  subscriber  would  invite  the  attention 

of  merchants  and  others  to  his  extensive  stock  of  Vulcanized 
Metallic  Rubber  Goods,  consisting  in  part  of— 

Coats.  Horse  Covers,  Life  Preservers, 

Cloaks,  Carriage  Cloths,  Toys, 

Capes,  Hospital  Sheeting,  Doll  Heads, 

•  Caps,  Steam  Packing,  Air  Balls, 

Sou’westers,  Machine  Belting,  Gloves, 

Pantaloons,  Breast  Pumps,  Mittens, 

Over- Alls,  Syringes,  Navy  Bags, 

Leggins,  Nipple  Shields,  Tra  velling  Bags, 

Wading  Boots,  Nursing  Bottles,  Air  Bellows, 

Fishing  do.  Piano  Covers,  Air  Belts,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Buyers  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  purchase  from 
first  hands,  and  not  pay  two  or  three  profits.  The  above  are 
of  the  first  quality — are  warranted  to  stand  any  climate,  and 
are  offered  for  sale  at  low  prices,  for  cash  or  approved  paper,  by 
D.  HODGMAN,  New-York  India  Rubber  Warehouse,  No.  27 
Maiden  Lane,  (first  corner  from  Broadway,)  and  59  Nassau 
street.  Factory,  l'uckahoe,  Westchester,  county,  N.  Y.  2-14 


l  OLIVER,  WIRE  WORKER,  NO.  25  FULTON  STREET- 

_ I®  corner  of  Water,  up  stairs.— Wove  Wire  of  every  de- 

cription  ;  Sieves  and  Riddles ;  coal,  sand,  and  gravel  Screens ; 
and  Wire  Work  of  all  kinds.  Also,  the  most  ingenious  patent 
self-setting,  revolving  Rat-trap  in  the  world.  Locomotive  spark 
Wire,  Ac.  N.  B. — Agriculture  1  implement  manufacturers  sup¬ 
plied  with  wove  wire  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  as  low  as  at 
any  factory  in  the  Union.  2-24 


OOD  &  HUNTER,  NO.  144  CENTRE  STREET,  NEAV- 
_  _  York,  Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  for  the 
conveyance  of  steam,  water,  and  gas. 

Steam  Cocks,  Globe  Valves,  Force  Pumps  for  Steam 

Globe  "  Check  “  Engines. 

Guage  “  Angle  "  Stocks  and  Dies. 

Union  Stop  Cocks,  Safety  "  Screw-cutting  Machines, 

Union  Joint  “  Flange  “  Balance  Valves. 

Solder  Nipples. 

Also  on  hand  and  made  to  order.  Fixtures  and  Fittings  of 
every  description  for  the  conveyance  of  Steam,  Water  and  Gas. 


CHRISTIAN  DIETRICH,  IMPORTER  AND  MANUFAC- 
turer  of  German  Fancy  Baskets.  Also,  Manufacturer  of 
Cane  and  Willow  ware,  32  Maiden  Lane,  New-York.  Rattan 
Chairs,  Baskets.  Ac.,  repaired.  2-8 


_  AND  IIATCHETS-MADE  BY  COLLINS  &  CO., 

_ Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’  Axes.  An  extensive 

and  constant  supply  of  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  of 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tools,  suited 
to  this  and  foreign  markets,  for  sale  on  favorable  terms  to  the 
trade,  by  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city, 
212  Water  street.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

1-23 


UNS,  RIFLES.  PISTOLS.  GUN  MATERIALS,  SPORTING 
'S.'H  Apparatus,  Fine  Cutlery,  &c.  Ac. 

ONION  A  AVHEELOCK. 

MANUFACTURERS  ANP  IMPORTERS, 

99  Maiden  Lane,  New-York, 

Invite  the  attention  of  Merchants  and  Sportsmen  to  their  ex¬ 
tensive  and  well-selected  assortment  of  the  above  Goods, 
which  they  offer  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  and  on  the  most 
accommodating  terms.  Depot  for  the  sale  of  Revolvers  and 
other  Fire  Arms,  manufactured  by  ALLEN  A  THURBER. 

Colt’s  Pistols  of  all  sizes  always  on  hand. 

MEDICAL. 

TOYE-SIGHT.-E.  s.  FRANKS.  SPECTACLE-MAKER,  52 
BTi  Bowery,  (third  door  from  the  Bowery  Theatre.)  Optician 
to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary,  adjusts  his 
Improved  Spectacles  to  Weak  Sight  with  unerring  accuracy, 
at  a  low  price,  and  changes  them  without  further  charge,  if 
not  approved  of.  References :  Drs.  Dubois,  Wilkes,  and  Hal¬ 
stead,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Infirmary;  Drs.  Ste¬ 
phenson  and  Rogers,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital ; 
Drs.  Halstead  and  Bulkley,  Physicians  to  the  New-York  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  Dr.  Wood,  late  President  of  the  New-York  Academy  of 
Medicine ;  Dr.  Darling,  Anatomical  Demonstrator  at  the  New- 
York  University  Medical  College ;  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  "Wallace,  and 
Dr.  Dixon,  Editor  of  the  Scalpel.  2-24 


The  ear.-a.  s.  heath,  m.  d„  aurist  and  ocu¬ 
list,  devotes  his  attention,  from  10  to  2,  to  the  treatment 
of  deafness,  discharges  from  the  ear,  noises  in  the  head,  sore 
throats,  and  all  diseases  producing  deafness  and  blindness,  of 
which  scrofula  ranks  first.  Office,  40  Howard  street,  first  door 
east  of  Broadway.  1-19 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

.O.  REG  ON  WHEAT  ,-TIIIS  WHEAT  PRODUCES  A  LARG- 
aLP  er  berry  than  I  have  ever  seen  grown  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  yields  largely,  is  said  to  be  very  hardy, 
and  the  flour  made  from  it  is  considered  of  a  superior  quality. 

White  Mediterranean  Wheat  is  a  new  and  very  excellent 
variety,  which  I  have  also  for  sale. 

_ R,  L,  ALLEN,  189  and  191,  Water-street, 

MELVETIA  AND  LAFAYETTE  GOLD  MINING  COM- 
pany,  located  at  Grass  Valley,  California  — organized 
July  7,  1852— is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation  ;  its 
veins  are  opened,  being  worked  and  highly  productive  :  its 
mill  is  of  great  power,  complete  in  all  respects,  and  now  work¬ 
ing  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  its  prospects  for  fu¬ 
ture  success,  founded  upon  actual  experience,  are  of  an  un¬ 
usually  flattering  nature.  There  was  taken  out  previous  to 
Dec.  20, 1852,  upwards  of  $169,000.  and  the  yield  of  the  mine  is 
steadily  increasing  with  each  successive  report. 

It  is  by  far  the  most  successful  mining  company  in  California, 
and  its  Directors  confidently  anticipate  quarterly  dividends 
of  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  commencing  in  October  next. 

Dividends  payable  quarterly  in  October,  January,  April  and 
July,  at  the  office  of  the  Company  in  Grass  Valley,  and  at  the 
agency  office  in  New-York. 

A  few  shares,  and  copies  of  the  charter  and  by-laws,  together 
with  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
-  - - - -  street,  N.  Y. 


2-15 


DANIEL  ADEE,  Agent,  107  Fulton-; 


HITE  LEAD-PURE  AND  FULL  WEIGHT.— THE  UN- 
_  _  dersigned,  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  long-established 
Brand  of  Mordecai  Lewis  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  keep  contin¬ 
ually  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  the  same,  and  are 
prepared  to  supply  the  trade  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  The 
quality  branded  pure”  is  guaranteed  to  be  entirely  free  from 
adulteration.  The  packages  also  to  contain  net  weight,  as 
heretofore  customary,  which,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  is  a  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  consumer  of  at  least  one-half  cent  per  pound  over 
gross  weight. 

2-10  JAMES  T.  LEWIS  &  CO.,  No  82  Water  street. 


UNPARALLELED  SUCCESS.— THREE  YEARS  AGO.  THE 
Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  EUGENE  It.  DUltKEE 
was  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  but  its 
real  worth,  and  the  perseverance  of  its  proprietor,  has  won  for 
it  world-wide  celebrity,  and  in  every  city,  town  and  village 
throughout  this  country  its  name  is  a  familiar  household  word. 
To  the  trade  nothing  more  saleable  or  profitable  is  offered. 
Principal  office,  139  Water  street,  New-Y’ork.  For  sale  by  gro¬ 
cers  generally.  2-12 


FRISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS  CHAMPAGNE.— The  under¬ 
signed  respectfully  requests  the  attention  of  dealers  and 
the  public  generally  to  the  superior  merits  of  this  Wine,  which 
he  is  now  introducing  in  this  market.  AVith  a  view  to  establish¬ 
ing  a  reputation  in  this  country  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  them 
in  Europe,  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  FRISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS, 
guarantee  that  the  AVines  shall  be  of  uniform  quality,  and 
equal  to  the  best  now  in  vogue.  An  invoice  is  now  landing 
from  ship  John  Spear,  from  Havre. 

AVILLIAJI  W.  HINCKEN,  11  Old  Slip, 

2-21  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States. 

"BSTNTON  STEAM  SUGAR  REFINERY, 28  LEONARD  STREET, 
<aJ  (Between  Hudson  and  AVest  Broadway.)  The  subscriber 
has  constantly  for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  different 
grades  of  their  superior  qualities  of  refined  sugars  and  syrups, 
diamond  A,  B,  C,  and  yellows. 

2-16_ HARRIS.  EVANS  &  GO. 

FISK’S  METALLIC  BURIAL  -  CASE,— F.  A.  MORRELL. 

General  Undertaker,  would  inform  his  friends  and  the 
public  that  he  furnishes  every  thing  in  the  above  line  at  short 
notice— gives  personal  attention  at  funerals;  and  he  assures 
those  who  may  favor  him  with  a  call,  that  it  shall  be  done  with 
entire  satisfaction. 

N.  B.  Charges  moderate.  He  invites  attention  to  the  Metal¬ 
lic  Burial  Cases,  and  expects  by  a  strict  attention  to  business 
to  merit  the  approval  of  those  who,  through  affliction,  may 
need  his  services.  Metallic  Burial  Cases  and  AA'ood  Coffins,  of 
every  quality.  Interments  procured  in  all  the  cemeteries. 
Office,  57  Myrtle  avenue,  Brooklyn.  2-14 

Military  goods.-james  ii.  lent,  successor  to 

Andrew  M.  Shiers,  121  Fulton  street,  between  AVilliara 
and  Nassau,  manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  military  caps,  sad¬ 
dles,  saddle-cloths ;  holsters,  bridles,  and  plumes  of  all  kinds 
made  to  order.  Military  companies  about  changing  their 
uniforms,  or  new  companies  about  forming,  supplied  with 
samples  of  the  newest  patterns,  at  the  shortest  notice,  from  the 
oldest  place  of  the  kind  in  the  city. _ 2-16 


JOHN  B.  HARLOW,  DEALER  IN  DOORS,  SASH  &  BLINDS’ 
No.  94  Beekman  street,  between  Pearl  and  Cliff-streets. 
New-York.  Glazing  done  with  neatness  and  dispatch.  2-12 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


31 


The  largest  and  most  magnificent  restaur- 

ant  in  tile  world,  under  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  corner  of  Cen¬ 
tre  and  Grand  streets,  N.  Y.,  containing  twenty-six  private 
Supper-rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  in  Orange  street;  twenty  Tent-rooms,  after  the  Grecian 
order,  for  gentlemen ;  a  largo  Supper-room,  which  can  ac¬ 
commodate  150  persons,  intended  for  parties,  military  or  civic- 
companies  :  also  the  best  Billiard  Tables  in  the  city,  all  fitted 
up  in  a  style  of  unsurpassed  splendor.  Wines  and  cigars  of 
tho  choicest  brands.  Messrs.  TALLMAN  &  MAI’ES,  Proprie¬ 
tors. 

Free  Lunch,  week-days,  from  10  to  11  o'clock  A.  M;  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Fish  Chowder  from  3  to  5  o’clock  P.  M.  2-10 

ALTA  STONE  FLOWER- VASES  OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES 
—  and  handsomely  enchased,  and  for  sale  by 
1-4  LILLIE  &  RACINES,  109  Front  street. 


M 


AH.  M.  MIKL’OSY,  POLYTECHNIC  OFFICE,  REMOVED 
©  to  No.  11  Wall  street.  Room  13. 

Sec.  1.  Surveying  and  Engineering.— Surveying  and  levelling 
or  land,  railroad  lines,  and  canals,  designs  and  drawings  of 
topographical  maps,  building  of  bridges,  machinery  of  every 
kind,  and  the  conduct  of  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  Architecture. — Design  and  drawing  of  plans  for 
buildings  of  every  kind,  and  in  any  style ;  specification  and 
superintendence,  decorating  of  churches,  &c. ;  perspective 
views  for  any  building,  &c. 

Sec.  3.  Science  of  Mining.— Science  of  mining,  surveying  of 
mountains  and  mines,  design  and  drawing  of  geognostical 
maps,  examining  of  mines. and  minerals,  and  the  estimation 
of  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  Lithography.— Every  kind  of  surveying,  engineering, 
and  architectural  objects,  perspective  views  of  engines  and 
steamboats,  &c.,  will  be  accepted  for  lithography. 

Scenery  taken  from  nature.  1-11 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  AND  AUSTRALIA.— TENTS,  HAM, 
mocks.  Awnings,  Bags,  &c.,  manufactured  by  C.  JOHN¬ 
SON,  No.  116  Maiden  Lane,  and  No.  199  Hester  street,  New- 
York,  where  every  description  of  the  above-named  articles 
can  be  found.  All  orders  promptly  executed  on  the  most  rea* 
sonable  terms.*  1-9 

JOHN  H.  WOODCOCK,  IMPORTER  AND  JOBBER  OF 
Paris  fancy  goods,  combs,  brushes,  perfumery,  &c.  Fans, 
silk  guards,  portmonnaies,  wax  beads,  hair  pins,  jet  pins,  gilt 
and  jet  bracelets,  breast,  scarf,  and  shawl  pins.  38  John  street, 
(up  stairs,)  New-York.  1-17 


fAS.  S.  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  GILDERS  AND  PICTURE  FRAME 
Makers.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Gilt  Mouldings,  French 
Plate  Looking  Glasses,  &c.,  158  William  street,  corner  of  Ann 
street,  New-York.  N.  B. — Merchants’  orders  for  cards  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  to.  1-21 


Lorenzo  ventura,  wholesale  and  retail 

Dealer  in  Wines.  Liquors,  and  Segars.  No.  143  Fulton 
street,  New-York.  The  bar  is  well  stocked  with  the  choicest 
Wines  and  Segars.  1-7 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS.  ‘ 

Medical  adviser  and  marriage  guide  :  with 

colored  anatomical  plates  of  the  Male  and  Female 
Organs— never  before  published.  Being  a  complete  treatise, 
with  a  description  of  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  most  certain 
mode  of  cure,  of  all  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable  from 
the  secret  infirmities  of  youth  and  mature  age,  arising  from 
diseases  in  both  sexes  :  with  illustrative  cases,  certificates  of 
the  most  unparalleled  cures  ever  performed,  testimonials 
from  physicians,  and  editorial  acknowledgments.  Both  mar¬ 
ried  and  single  should  read  this  invaluable  work.  No  one 
should  get  married  before  consulting  it.  Those  who  have 
been  addicted  to  self-abuse,  or  other  excesses,  can  there  find 
a  certain  cure  without  mercury.  Persons  requiring  medical 
aid,  before  adopting  any  treatment,  ought  to  know  from  its 
pages  the  superiority  of  his  Paris  and  London  treatment  of 
diseases  ;  by  so  doing  they  can  avoid  the  imposition  of  quack¬ 
ery  existing  in  cities.  M.  Larmont  is  a  regularly  educated 
European  physician  and  surgeon,  and  has  for  years,  and  is 
now  devoting  his  time  to  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  there 
mentioned  from  11  A.  M.  till  3  P.  M.,  and  from  6  till  9  evenings, 
Sundays  excepted.  Any  person  sending  25  cents  will  receive 
*  copy  f]’ce  of  Postage,  or  five  copies  for  $1.  Address  Dr.  LAR¬ 
MONT,  42  Reade  street,  corner  of  Broadway,  or  Box  71,  Broad¬ 
way  Post-office,  New-York.  Sold  by  Garrett  &  Co.,  22  -\nn 
street ;  Stringer  &  Townsend,  222  Broadway,  and  J.  C.  Har- 
riott,  422 14  Broadway,  New-York. _  2-5 

POTATO  ROT.-MR.  ROBERT’S  CAUSE  AND  CURE  OF 
the  Potato  Rot  can  be  had,  by  all  who  will  not  divulge 
the  secret,  of  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street ;  CHAM¬ 
BERS,  Secretary  of  the  American  Institute,  351  Broadway*, 
and  C.  M.  SAXTON,  152  Fulton  street,  near  Broadway 
Price  $1.  2-t 


PAINTS. 

Bridgewater  paint,  manufactured  by  the 

Bridgewater  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  New-Jer- 
sey-— Inc  Company  have  now  on  hand  a  supply  of  this  Paint, 
which  they  offer  to  the  public  as  the  best  article  known  for 
roofs,  decks  and  bottoms  of  steamers  and  other  vessels,  also 
for  brick  and  wood-work  generally ;  and  from  its  spark  and 
cinder-proof  qualities,  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  protection  for  railroad  and  other  bridges, 
cars,  depot  buildings,  &c.  The  strongest  testimonials  of 
the  virtues  of  this  article  from  officers  of  the  army,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  railroads,  insurance  companies,  captains  of  ves¬ 
sels,  painters,  &c.,  may  be  seen,  together  with  specimens  on 
tin,  wood,  canvas,  &c.,  at  the  depot  of  the  Company.  For 
sale,  dry^ in  packages  of  200  lbs.  and  upwards,  and  in  oil,  in 
kegs  of  2o,  50,  and  100  lbs.,  by 
,  00  R.  BOGERT,  General  Agent, 

125  Pearl  and  78  Beaver  street. 


PIANO  FORTES. 

7gnOLIAN  PIANO  FORTES,  AT  NO.  441  BROADWAY.— 
4  JU  A  large  assortment  of  Pianos  from  the  celebrated  house 
of  Mallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  Boston;  also  the  well-known  Instru¬ 
ments  of  A.  W.  Ladd  &  Co.,  with  a  full  supply  of  new  and 
second-hand  Pianos,  of  various  makers,  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Pianos  to  let. 

1-22  LINCOLN  &  THOMPSON,  No  441  Broadway. 


^PROVISrONS. 

VAN  NORDENS, 

DEALERS  IN  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
stantly  receiving  large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  m  tubs  and  firkms,  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes,  Lard 

1  Ti  nd1't*nla  InKo  nr»/l  U a..  ^ 

157  West  street,  New-York. 


n  barrels,  tubs  and  kegs.  For  ; 
1-24  VAN  NORDENS’, 


Miller,  haring  &  co.,  wholesale  commission 

Merchants  for  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  and  sales- 
3fwf°waU  Pn,ds  °/  A° A  No-  3  Erie  Place.  Reade 
Jtreet,  New-York.  .T.  MILLER,  S.  D.  HARING,  H.  K.  MIL- 


TO  MERCHANTS,  SHIPPERS,  DRUGGISTS,  AND  OTH- 
ers.— Mustard.— WITIIINGTON  &  WILDE’S  celebrated 
Premium  Mustard.  First  premiums,  American  Institute,  1847— 
1852,  Put  up  expressly  for  the  Southern  and  Western  Markets, 
in  kegs,  cans,  tins,  and  bottles.  Ac.  This  Mustard  is  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  best  English  and  Trieste  seed,  and  needs 
no  other  recommendation  than  the  extensive  sale  it  has  met 
with  for  the  past  number  of  years,  and  being  used  by  the 
United  States  Army,  and  many  of  the  Hospitals  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Liberal  discount  made  to  cash  purchasers.  For 
sale  by  WITIIINGTON  &  WILDE,  office  of  L.  I.  Mustard  and 
Spice  Mills,  7  Dutch  street.  New-York,  opposite  Wm.  Colgate 
&  Co.’s  Soap  Factory.  Also  for  sale,  Coffees,  Spices  of  all 
kinds.  Cocoa,  Saleratus,  Indigo,  Rice  Flour,  &c„  pertaining  to 
the  trade.  *  1-13 


BARRELS  OF  SALMON:  2000  BARRELS  NOS.  1, 
_  _  2,  and  3  Mackerel,  extra  quality;  2000  quintals 

new  Dried  Codfish  ;  1000  lbs.  new  Smoked  Salmon :  2000  boxes 
new  Smoked  Herrings ;  2000  bbls.  Whitefish ;  200  bbls.  new 
Codfish  ;  Halibut.  Blackfisli.  soused  Salmon,  Dutch  Herrings, 
wholesale,  by  NELSON,  WELLS  &  CO.,  88  Dey  street.  1-2 


REAL  ESTATE. 

JAMES  M.  MILLER,  AUCTIONEER.— BY  JAMES  M.  MIL- 
ler— Store  No  81  Maiden  Lane.— James  M.  Miller  will  give 
his  personal  attention  to  Sales  of  Real  Estate  at  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange,  and  to  sales  of  Household  Furniture  at  the 
residence  of  families ;  also  his  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
of  Cattle.  1-15 


Albert  ii.  nicolay,  real  estate  and  general 

Auctioneer,  No.  40  Wall  street,  (Manhattan  Bank  Build¬ 
ing,)  between  Nassau  and  William  streets,  New-York. — 
A.  H.  N.  gives  his  personal  attention  to  sales  of  Real  Estate, 
Ships  and  Stocks,  at  the  Merchants’  Exchange.  Sales  of  Fur¬ 
niture  at  the  residence  of  families,  and  General  Merchandise. 
He  also  attends  to  Negotiating  Sales,  or  Exchanging  Real  Es¬ 
tate  at  Private  Sale,  procuring  Loans,  or  effecting  Fire,  Life, 
and  Marine  Insurance  in  the  best  Companies  in  the  city.  1-2 


REMOVALS. 


EMOVAL.— KIMBALL  &  BEESLEY  HAVE  REMOVED 
Aft-  their  Boot  and  Shoe  Store  from  257  to  325  Broadway— 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel— where  they  have  constantly  on  hand  a 
general  assortment  of  Ladies’ and  Children’s  Boots  and  Shoes, 
of  every  variety.  2-8 


REMOVAL.-WATCHES  and  jewelry.-the  sub- 

scriber  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  former 
patrons  that  he  has  removed  from  his  old  stand,  74  Fulton 
street,  to  395  Broadway,  where  he  has  a  spacious  store,  well 
stocked  with  every  thing  desirable  in  the  way  of  watches, 
jewelry.  &c.,  diamonds,  pins,  rings,  chains,  both  for  ladies  and 
gents,  of  the  richest  patterns.  Notwithstanding  I  have  re¬ 
moved  to  Broadway,  1  intend  to  sell  at  my  former  low  prices. 
2-14  LEVI  SCRIBNER,  395  Broadway. 


1TB EMOVAL. -A.  BININGER  &  CO.  (FORMERLY  141 
aiB  Broadway)  have  removed  to  the  white  marble  store, 
circular  corner,  Nos.  92  and  94  Liberty  street,  corner  of  Tem¬ 
ple,  third  door  west  of  Broadway,  where  they  continue  to  im¬ 
port  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.’s  Champagne  Wines,  Madeira,  Sherry, 
Port,  French  and  German  Wines,  Cognac  Brandies,  vintages 
of  1790, 1815. 1825  to  1852.  in  U.  S.  Bonded  Warehouses,  Hennes- 
see,  Otard,  Maett,  and  Pinett’s,  &c.  Choicest  Havana  Segars ; 
Cross  &  Blackwell’s  Pickles,  Sauces,  &c„  &c. ;  as  well  as  every 
other  article  in  their  line  of  business.  2-15 


SASHES  AND  BLINDS. 

HTlOORS.  SASHES  AND  BLINDS.— IRA  PORTER  &  CO., 
HJ*  No.  8  Spruce  street,  near  Nassau,  keep  constantly  on 
hand  a  general  assortment  of  Kiln-dried  Doors,  Sashes  and 
Blinds,  of  different  styles,  and  manufactured  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  Our  facilities  are  equalled  by  no  other  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  the  city;  hence  we  fill  orders  at  short  notice.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  paid  to  shipping.  No.  8  Spruce  street,  near 
Nassau.  1-19 


DOORS,  SASHES  AND  BLINDS.-F.  W.  TUXBURY,  NO.  15 
BurlingSlip,  between  Water  and  Front  streets, Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealer  in  the  above  articles,  would  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  his 
large  and  general  assortment  of  Kiln-dried  Doors,  Sashes, 
and  Blinds,  manufactured  of  good  Btock,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  Glazed  Sash  Doors,  Glazed  Sashes,  on  hand  or  glazed  to 
order,  all  of  which  are  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
F.  W.  T.’s  connection  with  extensive  manufacturers  enables 
him  to  fill  orders  at  short  notice.  1-18 


STATIONERY 


Blank  books  and  stationery.-francis  &  lou- 

trel,  No.  77  Maiden  Lane,  sell  all  articles  in  their  line  at 
low  prices,  at  retail,  or  by  the  quantity. 


Account  Books, 

Writing  Papers, 

Envelopes, 

Notes,  Drafts,  Receipts, 

Hotel  Registers, 

Sets  of  Books  for  Societies, 

Writing  Desks, 

Scrap  Books, 

Shipping  Receipt  Boxes, 

Patent  Inkstands, 

Tin  Cash  and  Deed  Books, 

Manifold  Letter  Writers. 

Bankers’  Note  Cases, 

Slates,  Pencils, 

Chessmen, 

Perforated  Boards,  _ 

Fancy  Stationery  in  great  variety. 

Books  ruled  and  bound  to  pattern. 

Job  Printing  executed  at  low  rates.  Cards,  Circulars,  Bill 
Heads,  Checks.  Receipts,  &c. 

FRANCIS  &  LOUTREL, 

1—1 9  Stationers  and  Booksellers,  77  Maiden  Lane. 


Copying  Presses, 

Note  Papers, 

Bills  of  Exchange, 
Memoranda  Books. 
Time  Books, 

Portfolios. 

Gold  and  Steel  Pens, 
Superior  Writing  Ink, 
Elastic  Paper  Holders, 
Seal  Presses, 

Pass  and  Copy  Books, 
Penknives, 

Backgammon  Boards. 
Wax  wafers. 

Tissue  Paper. 

Diaries  for  1854. 


f^ALL  TRADE— 1853.— HERTS  BROTHERS,  WHOLESALE 
;  Stationers  and  Importers ;  English,  French,  and  German 
Fancy  Goods  Warehousemen,  &c„  No.  241  Broadway,  facing 
the  Park,  New-York.— The  undersigned  beg  to  inform  the 
trade  in  general  that  they  have  opened  their  new  store  as 
above,  where  they  intend  keeping  a  constant  supply  of  every 
article  appertaining  to  the  Stationery  business,  as  also  a  full 
and  varied  assortment  of  English,  French,  and  German  Fancy 
Goods,  Artists’  Materials,  Colors,  Ac.  &c„  the  whole  of  which, 
being  purchased  for  cash  from  the  best  markets  in  Europe, 
they  can  offer  at  prices  that  cannot  fail  to  meet  your  approval. 
Their  stock  will  be  continually  augmented  by  fresh  arrivals 
of  every  new  or  desirable  article  in  the  European  market, 
purchased  expressly  for  their  sales  by  Mr.  D.  B.  HERTS,  of 
London  and  Paris.  Being  confident  that  we  can  do  as  well 
for  our  customers  as  any  house  in  this  country,  we  solicit  the 
favor  of  a  call  and  examination  of  our  stock,  or  your  orders 
by  mail,  which  will  receive  the  prompt  attention  of 

Your  obedient  servants,  HERTS  BROTHERS. 
Henry  B.  Herts,  Jr.  ? 

Jacob  Herts.  f  l— 4 


STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  PAPER,  Ac.— PECK  & 
Hoodless,  Manufacturers  of  Blank  Books,  Importers  and 
Dealers  in  Fancy  and  Staple  Stationery  of  every  description, 
No.  139  Pearl  street  and  90  Beaver  street,  near  Wall  street, 
New-York.  Country  Merchants  supplied  at  low  rates.  Par¬ 
ticular  and  prompt  attention  given  to  orders. 


ILLARD  FELT.NO.  191  PEARL  STREET,  (NEAR  MAI- 
_  _  den  Lane,)  Manufacturer  of  Blank  Looks,  and  Im¬ 
porter  and  Dealer  in  Paper  and  SL  tionery  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders. 


STOCK. 


First  great  annual  sale  of  Durham  and  dairy 

stock,  in  Westchester  County,  New-York,  by  JAMES  M. 
MILLER,  on  the  farm  of  JAMES  BATHGATE,  Esq.,  one  mile 
from  Fordham,  and  fourteen  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  New- 
York  City,  by  the  Harlem  Railroad,  cars  running  hourly,  will 
take  place  on  the  27th  day  of  September,  1853. 

Having  been  solicited  by  numerous  cattle-breeders  in  my 
native  county  of  Westchester,  to  get  up  a  sale  in  which  all 
may  participate  to  any  desired  extent,  whether  wishing  to 
sell  one  or  more  animals,  and  my  old  friend,  James  Bathgate, 
having  kindly  consented  to  give  the  use  of  his  capacious  pre¬ 
mises  upon  which  to  make  the  first  experiment,  I  have  made 
the  above  announcement,  and  now  invite  all  persons  having 
high-bred  grade  cattle  for  sale,  either  in  this  or  the  adjoining 
States,  to  participate  in  the  advantages  offered.  The  name 
and  full  description  of  animals  intended  for  sale,  with  the 
owner’s  name  and  residence,  must  be  sent  to  my  office,  No. 
81  Maiden  Lane,  New-York,  before  the  15th  of  September,  to 
be  inserted  in  the  catalogue,  which  will  be  ready  lor  delivery 
on  the  22d  of  September.  The  cattle  must  be  on  the  ground 
before  10  o’clock  on  the  day  of  sale,  or  the  evening  previous, 
if  possible,  which  will  commence  precisely  at  12  o'clock,  rain 
or  shine. 

The  charges  for  selling,  including  all  charges  of  advertising, 
catalogue,  commission,  &c„  will  be  $5  per  head,  except  where 
special  bargains  are  made  for  calves  or  low-priced  animals. 
None  hut  cattle  of  well-known  breed  of  established  character 
will  be  received,  and  every  animal  offered  must  be  sold  without 
reserve.  If  the  experiment  is  successful,  a  sale  will  be  held 
every  year  at  some  convenient  point,  making  a  great  Fair  for 
the  farmer  and  improved  stock-breeder. 

To  those  who  know  me,  it  is  needless  to  say  I  have  sold  more 
blooded  cattle  than  any  other  man  in  America ;  and  to  others, 
it  is  sufficient  guaranty  that  the  proposed  sale  will  he  fairly 
and  honorably  conducted.  JAMES  M.  MILLER, 

1-tf  81  Maiden  Lane,  New-York. 


Madagascar  or  lop-eared  rabbits.-a  few 

pairs  of  these  large  and  superb  animals  for  sale.  Price 
$1U  to  $15  per  pair.  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN, 

1-tf  189  Water  street. 


TERRIER  DOGS,  OF  THE  SMOOTH-HAIRED  AND  TAN- 
ned  muzzle  breed.  These  are  famous  ratters,  very  active, 
and  make  excellent  farm  dogs. 

- .  VAN  3 


1-tf 


T.  W. 


t  NORDEN,  189  Water  street. 


SUFFOLK  PIGS.— THE  SUBSCRIBERS  ARE  PREPARED 
to  receive  orders  for  pure  Suffolk  Pigs,  bred  from  stock 
imported  in  1848  by  the  late  William  Stickney,  also  by  the 
subscribers  in  January  last. 

JOSIAH  STICKNEY,  Watertown,  or 
Address  ISAAC  STICKNEY,  Boston,  Mass. 

l-13eow* 


JdCHOOLS^ 

]%TEW-YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE.— THIS 
ivi  Institution  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New-York,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  agricul¬ 
turists  the  means  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  appropriate  to  their  vocation ;  to  prepare  students 
for  practical,  active  labor,  by  training  the  mind  in  a  system 
which  shall  inculcate  an  intimate  acquaintance  witli  the  sci¬ 
ences  essential  to  agricultural  success.  To  insure  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  principles  and  their  application  to  the  soil,  the 
Legislature  has  required  the  purchase  of  not  less  than  three 
hundred  acres  of  land. 

The  Trustees,  having  accepted  the  trust  confided  to  them 
by  the  Legislature,  organized  the  State  Agricultural  College 
by  the  following  appointments: 

John  Delafield,  President  of  the  College. 

Hon.  John  A.  Kino,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Joel  W.  Bacon.  Secretary. 

N.  B.  Kidder,  Treasurer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  on  the  4th  of  June,  a  Report  was 
presented  by  B.  P.  Johnson,  from  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Location  of  the  College,  declaring  “that,  after  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Oaklands  Farm,  in  Seneca  County,  they  are 
entirely  satisfied  that  the  price  asked  for  it  is  its  fair  value 
in  the  market  for  farming  purposes ;  that  it  is,  by  previous 
preparation,  by  position,  and  variety  of  soil,  in  every  respect 
adapted  to  the  objects  of  the  Institution;  that  the  title  is 
perfect ;  and  recommend  that  the  chain  of  title  be  entered  at 
large  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board,”  &c.  This  farm  is  situated 
midway  between  the  market  towns  of  Waterloo  and  Geneva, 
in  full  view  of  Seneca  Lake,  and  overlooking  the  village 
of  Geneva.  Elevated  about  one  hundred  and  five  feet 
above  the  lake,  it  is  free  from  causes  disturbing  health.  Its 
soil  varies  from  a  strong  clay  to  a  sandy  loam,  presenting  va¬ 
rieties  sufficient  for  testing  by  experiment  every  doubtful 
question  in  relation  to  soils,  and  to  exhibit  the  most  approved 
system  of  cultivation. 

The  Trustees  are  prepared  to  receive,  from  farmers  and 
friends  of  agriculture,  proposals  for  the  Capital  Stock  of  the 
Institution,  which  will  be  distributed  in  shares  of  fifty  dollars 
each,  payable  10  per  cent,  on  subscribing,  40  per  cent,  on  1st 
of  July,  50  per  cent,  on  1st  October. 

The  Trustees  may  be  addressed  (post-paid)  at  their  respective 
residences,  as  follows : 

Hon.  John  A.  King,  Jamaica,  Queens  County :  Henry  Wager, 
Westernville,  Oneida  County;  B.  P.  Johnson,  Agricultural 
Rooms,  Albany ;  Wm.  Kelly,  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  County  ;  N. 
B.  Kidder,  Geneva,  Ontario  County ;  Joel  W.  Bacon,  Water¬ 
loo,  Seneca  County;  Tallmadge  Delafield,  Geneva,  Ontario 
County ;  Wm.  Buel,  Rochester,  Monroe  County ;  John  Dela¬ 
field,  Oaklands,  Seneca  County. 

The  officers  of  the  College  will  endeavor  to  present  subscrip¬ 
tion  books  in  each  County,  that  the  College,  so  entirely  agri¬ 
cultural  and  peculiarly  the  farmer’s  institution,  may  find  its 
support  widely  diffused  throughout  the  State. 

The  President  will,  upon  application  to  him,  give  all  need¬ 
ful  information  in  relation  to  the  ordinances,  rules,  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  College,  and  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  pur¬ 
sued. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

1-tf  JOEL  W.  BACON,  Secretary. 


SAFES. 

SALAMANDER  MARBLE  COMPANY.-SILAS  C.  HER- 
RING.  Wareroom,  313  Broadway;  Manufactory,  Hud¬ 
son  street,  corner  Thirteenth  street.  New-York.  Iron  Mantels, 
Table-Tops,  Columns,  &c.,  marbleized  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  inventors,  R.  F.  &  J.  P.  WILLIAMS.  Finan¬ 
cial  and  General  Business  Department,  J.  RUSTON.  Speci 
mens  may  he  seen  at  the  Salamander  Safe  Depot,  135, 137,  and 
139  Water  street,  New-York,  and  corner  of  Court  and  Jorale- 
mon  streets,  Brooklyn.  l-ia 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Circumstances  have  made  it  advisable  to  suspend 
the  publication  of  the  New-  York  Agricultor,  and 
Farm  and  Garden. 

In  justice  to  the  subscribers  to  those  periodicals, 
we  offer  to  refund  the  amount  due  on  their  sub¬ 
scriptions,  or  will  send  them  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  for  Prospectus  Of  which  see  below. 


PROSPECTUS  OF  VOLUME  ELEVENTH  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

The  American  Agriculturist  will  hereafter  be 
published  weekly,  and  contain  16  large  quarto 
pages,  embellished  with  numerous  engravings. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  so  long  favorably  known  as 
principal  editor  of  the  Monthly  Agriculturist,  will 
be  the  superintending  Editor,  and  Mr.  O.  Judd,  A.  M., 
distinguished  for  his  scientific  and  practical  attain¬ 
ments,  will  be  his  associate.  They  will  be  assisted 
by  a  highly  intelligent  corps  of  agricultural  writers, 
all  of  whom  are  either  practical  farmers,  planters, 
stock-breeders,  gardeners,  or  fruit-growers. 

No  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  this 
periodical  a  Standard  Agricultural  Work,  which 
will  convey  to  its  readers  weekly  a  large  amount 
of  information  highly  valuable  to  all  interested  in 
the  culture  of  the  soil. 

This  is  the  only  weekly  periodical  of  its  kind 
published  in  the  United  States;  and  it  wilkpossees 
peculiar  facilities  for  furnishing  early  reports  of  the 
produce,  cattle,  and  grain-markets.  These  reports 
alone  will  be  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper 
to  its  subscribers. 

The  Editors  are  supplied  with  all  the  leading 
Agricultural  Publications  of  this  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  may  look 
confidently  to  its  pages  for  all  new  and  established 
improvements  in  modes  of  farming,  stock-breeding, 
die.,  <S:c.  While  adhering  to  scientific  accuracy,  our 
aim  will  be  to  make  science  entirely  subservient  to 
practice. 

Our  paper  will  be  furnished  to  subscribers  for 
less  thau  four  cents  a  number  of  sixteen  quarto 
pages,  and  to  large  clubs  for  less  than  two  and  a 
half  cents.  Every  number  will  contain  suggestions 
for  the  treatment  of  soils,  crops,  stock,  <fcc\,  which 
will  often  be  worth  to  the  reader  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  paper  for  a  year. 

Price  of  subscriptions — invariably  in  advance: 

To  single  Subscribers, 

“  Clubs  of  3  do. 

“  do.  “  5  do. 

“  do.  “  10  do. 

“  do.  “  20  do. 


S2.00  a  year,  $2.00 
1-67  “  5.00 

1-60  “  8.00 

1-50  “  15.00 

1-25  “  25.00 


Every  friend  of  agriculture  is  respectfully  re¬ 
quested  to  act  as  agent  in  procuring  subscriptions, 
which  may  be  forwarded  by  mail  at  the  risk  of  the 
publishers,  if  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

1S9  Water  street,  New-York. 

N.B. — Subscriptions,  advertisements,  and  all  mat¬ 
ters  relative  to  the  business  part  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  should  be  addressed  to  Allen  it  Co.,  and  all 
communications  for  the  paper  addressed  to  Editor 
of  American  Agriculturist. 


NOTICE 

Is  hereby  giveD,  that  James  B.  Swain,  engaged  by 
us  about  the  New-  York  Agricultor,  and  Farm,  and 
Garden,  has  no  authority  or  right  to  make  any  con¬ 
tract  for  or  on  our  behalf,  or  to  create  any  liability 
against  us  or  either  of  us ;  or  to  receive  sub-crip- 
tions  or  c  rilect  money  for  advertisements  ;  and  we 
shall  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  any  act  of 
his.  Lewis  F.  Allen, 

Riciiard  L.  Allen, 
Composing  the  firm  of  Allen  &  Co, 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Newsmen  in  the  different  towns  in  the  country 
are  requested  to  act  as  agents  for  this  paper;  re¬ 
sponsible  persons  also  in  eveiy  district  of  the  United 
States. 

Very  liberal  commissions  will  be  given  to  a  few 
young  men  to  act  as  travelling  agents. 

For  further  information  address  the  publishers,  or 
call  at  their  office,  1S9  Water  street,  New-York. 
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STOCK. 

IMPROVED  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS.  —  HAVING  HAD 
er.eat  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stock  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  1  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice  as  convenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selectlono.  Early  in 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  Tor  the 
South. 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Herefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayrshires.  Long-wooled  Sheep— the  Cotswold, 
Oxford,  Leicester.  Bakewell,  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown.  Fine-wooled  Sheep— such  as  the  Saxon,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  French  Merino. 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious. 

1-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN,  Nos.  180  and  191  Water  street. 


Old  Grist-Mill . 

Plow,  The  Doom  of. . 

Potato  Bread . 

Prices  Current . 
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Seasons  Opposite  in  Europe  and  America..’' . 21 

Sweet  Potatoes,  How  to  Cook . 23 

To  the  Public . 82 

To  Correspondents . 21 

Tomatoes,  Dried . 23 

Washing  Made  Easy . 23 


HORSE  MARKETS. 

MOS  SMITH.  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLE,  No.  76 
L  East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York.  1-27 


iraULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN- 
aS>  ty-fourth  street.  West  side  of  Third  Avenue.  N.  Y. 

1-34  A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Proprietor. 


CHARLES  GALLAGHER,  LIYERY  SALE,  AND  Ex¬ 
change  Stables,  91  East  Twenty-filth  street,  N.  Y.  1-15 


TOAGAN  &  GRAHAM,  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES. 
.EL  cor.  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.— F.  &  G.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  ol 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  with  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 


SEEDS,  &c. 


1IIOICE  GARDEN  SEEDS.— GARDENERS  AND  OTHERS 
who  wish  to  obtain  pure,  fresh,  and  reliable  Garden 
Seeds  in  all  the  choicest  varieties,  are  invited  to  call  at 
BRIDGEMAN’S  old  stand,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Eight¬ 
eenth  street,  where  may  be  found  at  all  times  all  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  raised  from  carefully 
selected  stock,  expressly  for  this  establishment.  All  import¬ 
ed  seeds  offered  at  the  counter  are  previously  tested,  and 
warranted  the  best  of  their  several  kinds.  Bridgeman’s 
Standard  Horticultural  Works  for  sale  at  wholesale  and 
retail.  Orders  by  mail  will  meet  with  prompt  attention,  as 
usual.  JOSEPH  BRIDGEMAN. 
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UPERIOR  SEED  WHEAT.— A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

the  best  varieties  of  improved  Seed  Wheat,  among 
which  are  the  Golden  Australian,  China,  or  Troye,  White 
Flint,  Hutchinson’s  Improved,  Soule,  and  Mediterranean. 

Seed  Rye  of  the  best  winter  variety.  Also,  a  cheaper  kind, 
suitable  for  late  fall  and  early  spring  pastures. 

1-tf  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street. 


f  IGIITNING  RODS,  CONSTRUCTED  ON  SCIENTIFIC 
A  principles,  and  if  properly  put  up,  will  render  churches 
and  other  buildings  secure  from  the  electric  shock. 

1-tf  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street. 


SOTATO  OR  SMALL  DOUBLE-MOULD  PLOUGH.  THE 
best  implement  made  for  hilling  or  digging  potatoes- 
throwing  them  perfectly  out  of  the  hill.  By  extra  moulds, 
which  can  be  attached,  it  makes  a  superior  double-mould¬ 
board  plow.  It.  L.  ALLEN,  188  and  191  Water  street. 

1-tf 


TARTEST  IMPLEMENTS.— MOWING  AND  REAPING 
IS.fi  Machines  of  different  patterns,  and  of  the  best  kin<  s  in 
market.  Scythes,  Snaths,  Cradles,  and  large  Hand  Rakes, 
made  expressly  for  raking  after  the  cart;  also  Ilorse  Hay 
Rakes.  Pitchforks,  very  superior,  of  elastic  steel.  Threshing 
Machines  and  Fan  Mills,  combined  or  single.  Horse  Powers 
of  the  most  approved  kinds,  such  as  the  endless  chain,  or 
Railway,  Circular,  Cast  Iron,  &c.  Ruta  Baga,  Turnip,  Cb-a 
bage,  and  all  other  sorts  of  Field  and  Garden  seeds. 

1-tf  R.  L,  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

a  GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— THE  SUBSCRIBER 

ffa.  keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements: 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  ashvell  as  wheat,  rye,  &r;. 

Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses— Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace — 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  owTn 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  lightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street.. 


4TKINS’  SELF-RAKING  REAPER.— THIS  MACHINE  IS 
now  offered  to  the  public,  and  warranted  to  be  a  good 
self-raking  reaper.  It  is  also  believed  to  be  a  good  mower,  but 
not  yet  having  been  sufficiently  tested  in  grass,  (though  it  soon 
will  be,)  it  is  not  warranted  to  be  equal  to  a  machine  made 
mainly  or  wholly  to  mow.  The  raking  apparatus  is  of  novel 
and  very  simple  construction,  and  not  liable  to  derangement, 
and  every  farmer  who  has  seen  it  in  the  harvest-field,  says  it 
performs  the  raking  better  than  a  man  can  possibly  do  it. 
Price  of  machines  at  Chicago,  $175,  of  which  $75  must  be  paid 
on  giving  the  order,  $50  upon  successful  trial,  and  $50  in  note, 
payable  1st  Dec.  The  machines  are  most  thoroughly  built  and 
warranted.  Descriptive  circulars,  with  cuts,  sent  to  post-paid 
applications.  J.  S.  WRIGHT,  “Prairie  Farmer”  Warehouse, 
Chicago.  June,  1853.  1-2 


EW.  PHELPS’  OHIO  PREMIUM  COMBINATION  BEE- 
®  HIVE.— A  large  number  of  these  Hives  have  now  been 
in  use  for  three  or  four  years  past,  and  have  given  universal 
satisfaction,  and  are  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  used 
them  to  combine  more  conveniences  and  good  qualities,  and 
better  adapted  to  the  natural  habits  and  wants  of  the  Bee  and 
tlie  convenience  of  the  epicure,  than  any  tiling  of  the  kind 
heretofore  known. 

The  advantages  of  this  Hive  are, 

1st.  It  is  adapted  to  the  size  of  any  colony  of  Bees,  large 
or  small. 

2d.  The  surplus  honey,  or  old  combs,  may  be  removed  at 
pleasure  without  injury  to  the  colony. 

3d.  It  may  be  used  either  as  a  swarming  or  non-swarming 
Hive. 

4th.  It  affords  the  Bees  better  protection  against  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  moths  than  any  other  Hive. 

5th.  The  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  Hive  is  with  a 
pane  of  glass  in  each  section,  which  affords  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  operations  of  the  Bees,  the  amount  of  honey  in 
the  Hive,  and  the  strength  and  condition  of  the  colony  at  the 
time,  without  disturbing  the  Bees. 

6th.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  Hive  for  feeding  in  existence, 
as  the  colony  may  be  fed  from  the  inside  of  the  Hive  with  as 
little  trouble  as  a  brood  of  chickens,  and  that  without  danger 
of  other  Bees’  robbing. 

This  Hive  was  awarded  the  First  Premium  and  a  Diploma 
at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1851.  also  a  Dip’oma  at  the  Indiana 
State  Fair,  and  a  Premium  at  the  New-York  State  Fair,  and 
a  large  number  of  County  Fairs,  in  1852.  Also,  the  First  Pre¬ 
mium  by  tlie  Licking  Company  Ohio  Fair,  where  it  has  been 
used  for  three  years  in  succession. 

Price  of  individual  right,  with  a  recipe  for  the  feed,  $5.  Hive 
and  right,  $9. 

For  State,  County,  and  individual  rights,  or  Hives,  apply, 
post-paid,  to  E  W.  PHELPS,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Hives  for  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street, 
New-York.  1-tf 


FERTILIZERS. 


JO.  1  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.-THIS  VALUABLE 
fertilizer  lias  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  has  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor,  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
tlie  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  “  C.  B.  De 
Burg.  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds ;  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust.  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN.  Cate  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,) 
1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


TO  FARMERS.— HUGUINS’  CELEBUATED  NITROGE- 
nous,  Ammoniacal  and  Mineral  Manure,  approved  and 
recommended  bv  the  principal  agriculturists  in  Europe,  and 
readily  admitted  by  those  who  have  used  it  to  he  the  most 
effective  fertilizer  now  in  use.  For  sale  by  L.  >\ .  PINLLLT 
CO.,  No.  87  Greenwich  street,  New-York,  sole  agents  for  the 
sale  of  the  article.  1-13 
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JAUNT  IN  DUTCHESS  COUNTY.-No.  3. 

Farm  of  Mr.  Taler. — This  is  one  of  the  finest 

Amrj  toot  o©otiov»o  of  in  Dutc-litoD 

County.  Mr.  T.’s  residence  stands  on  the  top 
and  near  the  centre  of  Chetsnut  Ridge,  which 
spreads  out  here  like  a  broad,  slightly  rolling 
plain,  and  then  gently  descends  in  nearly  every 
direction  to  the  surrounding  valleys.  The. 
farm  comprises  400  acres,  and,  like  those  in  the 
neighborhood,  is  devoted  mainly  to  grazing. 
One  large  field  of  this  farm  has  never  been 
plowed,  and  others  have  not  had  a  furrow  drawn 
through  them  for  many  years.  The  land  is  kept 
quite  free  from  weeds,  and  is  otherwise  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition. 

The  principal  stock  kept  here  is  steers,  which 
Mr.  T.  usually  purchases  from  the  drovers  in 
the 'fall,  and  keeps  them  from  eight  to  twelve 
months,  when  he  sells  them  to  the  New-York 
butchers.  He  had  a  superb  lot  of  about  sixty 
head  when  we  were  there  in  August,  which  he 
had  just  sold  for  the  city  market,  at  an  average 
price  of  $73  50  per  head.  He  paid  $45  for  them 
last  fall,  which  leaves  him  a  profit  of  $27  50 
each.  These  had  more  or  less  short-horn  blood 
in  them.  Grade  steers  are  found  to  be  much 
more  profitable  for  feeding  than  the  unimproved 
natives. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Taber  keeps 
some  excellent  thorough-bred  short-horns.  Of 
the  cows,  Aurora,  2d,  bred  by  Mr.  Lathrop,  of 
Massachusetts,  is  one  of  the  finest ;  she  is  also 
a  great  milker.  He  has  several  animals  that  he 
purchased  of  Mr.  Vail,  and  were  bred  from 
them,  which  are  good  milkers.  His  bull,  Back¬ 
woodsman,  is  a  superb  animal.  He  was  bred 
by  Mr.  Walton,  of  Canada  West,  and  was  got 
by  Brilliant,  out  of  Young  Favorite,  by  Comet, 
&c.  He  won  the  first  prize  ($25)  in  class  of 
bulls  over  three  years  old,  at  the  Cattle  Show  of 
the  American  Institute,  October,  1852,  and  was 
also  winner  the  same  year  of  the  first  prize  at 
the  Show  of  the  Dutchess  County  Agricultural 
Society. 

W e  found  some  nice  Suffolk  pigs  here,  a  great 
variety  of  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  in  full  bear¬ 
ing,  and  a  choice  garden. 

Mr.  Taber  is  an  excellent  farmer,  and  a  great 
friend  of  all  judicious  improvements.  It  was  ow¬ 
ing  to  his  exertions  principally,  and  those  of  a  few 
other  spirited  associates,  that  funds  were  raised 
for  putting  up  the  buildings  and  fencing  the 
grounds  at  Washington  Iloilow,  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  Dutchess  County  Annual  Cattle 
Show  and  Fair.  The  main  building  is  50  by  80 
feet,  and  two  stories  high.  It  is  very  conveni¬ 
ent  for  the  purpose;  handsome,  and  well  put 
together.  We  think  permanent  buildings  are 
the  most  desirable  for  County  Societies.  It  is 


easy  to  fix  upon  the  most  convenient  spot 
to  erect  them  in  a  county,  and  the  distance  from 
this  to  the  extreme  ends  is  not  so  great  as  to 
deter  any  one  favorably  disposed  from  attending. 
We  find  those  County  Societies  which  have 
erected  permanent  buildings  for  their  fairs  are 
the  most  prosperous  and  best  off. 

Farm  of  Mr.  Haviland. — This  also  is  mainly 
devoted  to  grazing.  The  improved  stock  kept 
here  is  principally  long-woolled  sheep,  of  which 
Mr.  H.  has  an  excellent  flock.  Some  of  them 
are  very  large,  and  we  found  all  covered  with 
thick,  heavy  fleeces.  This  is  a  great  consideration 
with  wool-growers,  and  it  is  too  often  neglected 
even  among  high-bred  flocks.  It  makes  no 
small  difference  with  the  farmer  whether  he 
gets  a  large  or  small  yield  of  wool  from  his  sheep, 
as  the  cost  of  keep  between  a  heavy  or  light- 
fleeced  animal  is  generally  in  davor  of  the  former. 
This  may  seem  singular,  but  such  is  the  fact, 
owing  principally,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  his 
being  the  hardiest.  No  sheep  will  go  through 
our  long  rough  winters  that  has  not  a  good 
thick  fleece  over  him,  to  guard  his  body  from 
pelting  sleet  and  snow,  and  keep  out  the  cold 
biting  winds.  The  lambs  from  such  sheep 
are  hardier,  and  more  easily  reared ;  and  we 
may  set  this  down  as  the  experience  of  the 
largest  and  best  flock-masters,  that  sheep  with 
thin,  light  fleeces  are  little  if  any  more  than 
half  as  profitable  as  those  producing  thick, 
heavy  fleeces. 

ROOT  CROPS.— SOILING  CATTLE. 

BY  J.  S.  HOUGHTON,  M.  D. 

While  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  a  few  days  ago,  I 
visited  the  famous  Risley  Seed  Gardens,  at  Fre- 
donia,  now  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  U.  E. 
Dodge  &  Co.  I  learned  from  Mr.  Dodge  a 
practical  fact,  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  beet,  as  adapted  to  the  soiling  of  cattle  and 
winter  feed,  which  I  believe  is  somewhat  new, 
and  may  prove  useful  to  some  of  your  readers. 

Mr.  Dodge  says  he  considers  that  the  beet  far 
surpasses  the  carrot  as  winter  feed  for  cattle, 
and  it  has  another  merit  which  renders  it  nearly 
equal  to  corn  fodder  for  summer  soiling,  viz. : 
the  large  amount  of  leaves  which  may  be  re¬ 
moved  during  the  chief  period  of  its  growth, 
not  only  without  injury,  but  with  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  root. 

The  first  large,  rough  leaves  of  the  blood  beet, 
Mr.  Dodge  says,  (and  many  may  have  noticed,) 
invariably  fall  down  and  rot  off,  before  or  about 
the  time  the  root  begins  to  increase  materially 
in  size.  New  leaves  are  constantly  forming,  and 
the  old  leaves  decaying.  Mr.  Dodge  says,  that 
as  soon  as  the  first  large  leaves  are  formed,  a 
man  may  go  along  the  rows  of  a  plant,  and 
break  off  all  the  leaves  except  two  or  three 
small  sprouts  on  the  crown  of  the  root,  and  in 
five  minutes  may  collect  a  bushel  of  leaves, 
which,  as  food  for  cows,  are  unsurpassed  by 
clover,  corn  fodder,  or  any  other  green  succulent 
food.  This  practice  may  be  continued  on  the 
beet  field  for  three  months  or  more,  and  the 
beet  will  all  the  time  thrive  as  well,  and  even 


better,  for  the  shortening  and  trimming  of  the 
leaves  thus  performed. 

Mr.  D.,  from  some  experience  in  the  matter, 
estimates  that  the  green  food  necessary  to  fod¬ 
der  six  cows  for  three  months ,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  an  acre  of  beets,  and  still  the 
roots  will  be  as  good  if  not  better  than  if  no 
suen  food  had  been  taken  from  the  field.  We 
have  examined  some  of  the  beets  from  which 
Mr.  D.  has  broken  the  leaves  for  his  cows,  and 
compared  them  with  other  beds  near  by,  from 
which  no  leaves  had  been  taken,  and  cannot 
perceive  that  the  roots  have  been  at  all  injured 
by  the  process,  if  indeed  they  are  not  really 
benefited.  He  thinks  it  increases  the  size  and 
yield  of  the  root.  This  certainly  is  an  important 
source  of  green  food  for  the  owners  of  smal  1 
farms  or  gardens  near  the  large  towns  and 
cities,  who  wish  to  keep  cows  for  their  own 
families  or  for  dairy  purposes. 

An  important  advantage  of  the  beet  over 
turnips  is,  that  it  imparts  no  disagreeable  flavor 
to  the  milk  and  butter,  and  is  kept  over  winter 
quite  as  easily  as  the  turnip.  Mr.  D.  places  his 
beets  on  the  ground,  in  rows,  about  a  bushel  in 
a  pile,  the  piles  close  together,  and  covers  with 
straw  and  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  of  earth. 
He  says  they  keep  in  that  way,  perfectly  sound 
until  spring. 

He  thinks  the  beet  is  grown  with  more  cer¬ 
tainty  than  the  carrot  or  turnip  ;  requires  less 
weeding ;  gives  a  better  yield  per  acre ;  is  more 
easily  dug  and  pulled  ;  keeps  better;  increases 
the  production  of  milk  and  butter ;  and  has  su¬ 
perior  fattening  properties.  He  advises  three 
kinds  to  be  grown — the  large  red,  the  long 
blood,  and  the  sugar-beet.  The  large  red  is 
from  the  Patent  Office. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  17,  1853. 

We  have  frequently  seen  articles  like  the 
above  in  American  and  European  journals,  re¬ 
commending  the  leaves  of  beets  as  food  for 
stock,  and  we  do  not  doubt  what  Mr.  Dodge 
says  above ;  but  we  think  it  no  more  than  fair 
to  add,  that  we  have  cultivated  the  beet  exten¬ 
sively  ourselves  for  years ;  that  we  have  repeat¬ 
edly  fed  our  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  on  the 
leaves  as  recommended  above,  yet  they  invaria¬ 
bly  scoured  them  badly,  much  to  their  injury. 
We  have  tried  the  leaves  in  various  stages  of 
their  growth,  fresh  plucked  from  the  growing 
roots,  and  fed  them  under  the  most  advantage¬ 
ous  circumstances ;  still,  always  with  the  same 
result.  We  have  also  tried  salting  the  leaves, 
and  mixing  them  with  other  food,  yet  wc  thought 
they  injured  our  animals  rather  than  benefited 
them.  Boiling  the  leaves  would  doubtless  ob¬ 
viate  scouring;  this,  however,  would  hardly  pay 
for  the  trouble  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Dodge  speaks  of  putting  his  beets  in  piles 
of  one  bushel  each ;  we  have  often  done  it  in 
heaps  of  100  to  300  bushels  each,  and  never 
found  any  trouble- in  keeping  them.  They  are 
rather  apt  to  grow  in  mild  winter  weather,  and 
it  would  be  safest  probably  not  to  make  the 
heaps  over  100  bushels  each.  Give  them  a 
conical  form,  and  be  very  careful  to  have  seve¬ 
ral  air-holes  on  the  top ;  see  also  that  the  ground 
on  which  the  heaps  are  made  is  dry. 
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AGRICULTURAL  TOUR  IN  GERMANY.— No.  5. 

BY  COUNT  DE  GOURCY. 

Translated  for  the  American  Agriculturist  from  the  Journal 
cl’ Agriculture  Pratique. 

The  day  of  my  arrival  at  Basle  being  Sunday, 
that  town  had  a  deserted  appearance.  At  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  I 
set  out  for  Mulhouse  and  Thann.  I  had  reason 
to  regret  having  extended  my  journey  to  the 
latter  town,  for  after  passing  Mulhouse,  the 
country  crossed  was  little  else  than  a  desert. 

I  visited  the  extensive  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Baumann  &  Brothers,  at  Bohviller.  Among 
other  attractive  objects,  I  observed  there  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  Araucaria  lanceolata ,  still  very  small, 
though  thirty  years  old.  I  distinguished  So- 
phora  pendula  among  other  ornamental  trees, 
the  habit  of  which  is  very  pleasing.  A  willow 
with  large  and  very  glossy  leaves  attracted  my 
notice  by  its  splendid  aspect.  A  linden,  with 
extremely  broad  foliage,  and  a  fern-leaved  maple, 
(Acer  asplenifolia,)  struck  me  as  very  fine  or¬ 
namental  trees.  These  nurseries  contain  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  fruit  trees, 
of  large  size  and  vigorous  growth. 

The  country  which  I  have  traversed  during 
m}r  present  journey  appeared  to  me  inferior  to 
that  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which 
I  had  lately  visited,  equally  in  regard  to  it.- 
natural  beauty  as  to  its  culture.  On  my  ap¬ 
proach  to  Colmar,  there  appeared  to  be  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  latter  particular ;  but  from  thi.- 
town  to  Schelestadt,  where  I  passed  the  night, 
there  was  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
appearance  of  the  country.  The  following  day 
a  carriage  conveyed  me  to  Villerhoff,  an  estab¬ 
lishment  for  the  reception  of  orphans  and  pool 
children,  founded  by  the  Mertian  family,  ol 
Strasburg. 

The  first  portion  of  the  country  that  I  crossed 
on  my  way  hither  was  covered  with  vineyards ; 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a  species  of  market- 
garden  culture,  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
single  or  double  rows  of  vines. 

When  I  arrived  at  Villerhoff,  I  did  not  find 
the  director  of  the  establishment ;  one  of  the 
children  conducted  me  to  him.  This  personage, 
known  by  the  name  of  Father  Nil,  has  been  a 
Trappist  for  a  number  of  years.  He  had  con¬ 
ducted,  in  this  capacity,  the  husbandry  of  a 
monastery  in  the  vicinity  of  Lille,  but  he  relin¬ 
quished  his  vow’s  to  Rome.  He  is  a  very  active 
man,  about  fifty  years  old,  the  son  of  a  farmer, 
of  the  neighborhood  of  Gand,  in  Belgium. 

I  found  him  surrounded  by  his  workmen,  of 
whom  eight  are  Flemish  Belgians,  whom  he  in¬ 
troduced  to  teach  the  Alsatians  the  improved 
husbandry  of  their  native  country.  Along  with 
these  eight  Belgians,  there  are  three  country¬ 
women  who  have  taken  vows  ;  they  work  with 
the  day-women,  teaching  them  hoeing  and  othei 
common  farm  operations  commonly  intrusted  to 
women  and  children.  They  wear  their  religious 
habit  only  on  Sundays. 

Father  Nil  has  been  four  years  at  Villerhoff, 
and  its  management  has  been  intrusted  to  him 
within  two  years.  Judging  from  what  I  have 
seen,  I  think  that,  so  far,  the  cultivation  is  in 
good  hands.  After  his  arrival  at  Villerhoff. 
they  tried  to  rent  or  sell  out  an  old  cleared 
wood,  entirely  waste,  adjoining  a  common  where 
tobacco  is  cultivated  on  a  very  large  scale,  and 
where  land  sells  at  $500  per  acre.  No  tenant, 
however,  offered  for  this  land,  wasted  by  the 
frequent  overflow  of  the  river,  which  spoils  the 
entire  country,  besides  being  full  of  creeks  and 


inequalities  formed  by  the  floods,  in  which 
stagnant  water  remains  for  a  long  time  after. 
Father  Nil  opened  large  trenches,  the  soil  from 
which  served  to  form  dikes,  shutting  the  floods 
completely  out  from  this  tract,  eighty-three 
acres  in  extent.  The  available  soil  that  remained 
was  not  sufficient  to  make  up  the  inequalities  of 
the  embanked  ground ;  he  then  took  off  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  surface  soil  from  a  high  part,  and 
spread  it  on  all  sides.  The  subsoil,  frequently 
turned  over,  furnished  material  which  was  re¬ 
moved  either  in  a  cart  or  barrow,  according  to 
the  distance,  for  the  purpose  of  levelling  the 
whole  ground.  This  piece  was  worked  five 
times  in  succession ;  it  consequently  consists  of 
five  beds  of  soil  fit  to  be  turned  up ;  thus  the 
whole  tract  is  found  in  a  state  to  be  operated 
upon  by  the  cultivator,  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Wherever  a  portion  has  been  removed, 
fctafi  soil  deposited  on  one  aide  is  apread 

over  it  again.  With  these  careful  labors,  and 
the  application  of  a  good  supply  of  manure,  it 
has  produced  fine  crops  of  all  kinds.  In  its 
present  state  it  is  worth  $400  per  acre,  and 
could  be  rented  easily  at  from  $12  to  $15  per 
acre.  This  is  black  soil,  not  very  heavy,  being 
from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  and  resting  on  a 
bed  of  excellent  marl. 

The  rotation  followed  at  Villerhoff  comprises, 
the  first  year,  tobacco,  hemp,  beans,  carrots, 
beets,  maize,  and  haricot  beans,  flax  and  clover, 
Italian  rye  grass,  or  perhaps  rape ;  the  quantity 
of  manure  used  is  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of 
each  of  these  crops ;  all  are  sown  in  rows,  and 
carefully  cultivated  free  from  weeds.  Second 
year,  wheat  or  oats;  the  latter  is  cultivated 
only  for  consumption  by  the  four  horses  of  the 
establishment.  I  have  observed  two  varieties 
here ;  one  is  the  potato  oat  and  the  other  the 
white  Hungarian.  In  1849,  the  latter  produced 
143  hectolitres  on  five  acres,  but  it  weighs  only 
10  kilogrammes  to  the  hectolitre,  while  the  hec- 
olitre  of  potato  oats  weighs  50  kilogrammes. 
L'he  hectolitre  is  about  22  gallons,  and  the  kilo¬ 
gramme  a  little  over  2  lbs. 

The  maize  field  at  Villerhoff  far  surpasses 
iny  which  I  have  seen  during  my  tour.  The 
stalks  are  at  least  three  and  a  half  feet  high, 
md  many  exceed  that.  The  globe  beets  are 
very  fine ;  so  also  are  the  red  carrots  of  Flanders, 
which  are  of  a  blood  color.  This  crop  has  pro- 
luced  at  the  rate  of  twenty -four  tons  to  the  acre. 
The  tobacco  is  also  more  vigorous,  and  furnished 
with  broader  leaves  than  that  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  considered  hitherto  the  best  cultivators  of 
tobacco  in  all  Alsace.  Potatoes  are  also  very 
good,  but  not  entirely  free  from  disease.  The 
bean  crop,  grown  in  the  meadows,  which  has 
reached  a  height  of  six  feet,  is  full  of  weeds ;  a 
yield  of  about  forty-five  bushels  per  acre  is  ex¬ 
pected.  Hemp,  which  is  very  thick,  is  of  an 
equal  height.  The  director  has  some  very  fine 
wheat,  the  seed  of  which  he  brought  from  Lille. 
He  has  sown  also  a  small  quantity  of  Smyrna 
wheat,  a  choice  variety,  the  grain  being  of  very 
fine  quality  in  addition  to  its  large  yield.  It 
only  succeeds  well  in  a  very  fertile  soil.  He 
sows  as  a  second  crop  flesh-colored  clover,  maize 
for  soiling,  beans,  and  a  large  space  of  turnips. 
Che  maize  for  soiling  is  sown  broadcast.  I 
Link  more  fodder  is  thus  obtained  than  by  sow¬ 
ing  it  in  rowrs,  as  is  practised  in  Baden. 

[The  Count  is  in  error  here — rows  are  the 
best. — Eds.  American  Agriculturist.] 

The  land  of  this  farm  consists  of  325  acres  of 
meadow,  of  scarcely  medium  quality;  200  acres 


of  good  woodland,  resting  on  a  highly  fertile 
bottom,  125  acres  (about  one  fourth)  of  which  is 
of  a  siliceous  nature,  and  parched. 

Father  Nil  has  arranged  a  part  of  these 
meadows  for  irrigation.  He  could  rent  them 
readily  in  this  state,  for  about  $15  per  acre. 
To  secure  their  permanent  improvement,  how¬ 
ever,  the  greater  portion  should  be  drained,  and 
protection  against  floods  provided. 

The  following  is  the  rotation  commonly  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Villerhoff: 
First  year,  tobacco  or  hemp,  with  an  application 
of  about  sixteen  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre; 
second,  wheat;  third,  barley;  fourth,  potatoes, 
clover,  or  maize :  a  little  hemp  is  sown  among 
the  potatoes,  the  individual  plants  of  which  are 
cultivated  for  the  seeds. 


THE  GREAT  CONVOCATION  OF  POULTRY. 

For  the  gratification  of  all  amateurs  of  the  gal¬ 
linaceous  tribe,  we  copy  the  following  amusing 
article  from  Dickens'  Household  Words,  on  a  late 
Poultry  Show’  at  Birmingham  : 

“  Dear  me !”  said  a  lady,  journeying  by  rail¬ 
way  tow’ards  the  capital  of  cocks  and  hens, 
“  w’hat  a  number  of  fowls  they  must  keep  in 
this  small  village !  And  yet,  although  I  never 
heard  such  a  crowing,”  she  continued,  peering 
out  at  the  carriage  window,  “  I  do  not  see  any 
of  the  crowers.” 

At  the  next  station,  another  small  place,  the 
gallinaceous  chorus  increased,  as  if  a  horde  of 
w’ild  chanticleers,  yelling  the  warwhoop  of  their 
tribe,  had  surrounded  the  train,  with  the  fierce 
determination  of  putting  every  passenger  to  the 
spur. 

“  What  a  country  for  poultry !”  broke  from 
a  bundle  of  green  coat  and  scarlet  comforter 
which  was  huddled  up  in  a  corner  of  the  car¬ 
riage. 

“  Pretty  well.  But  the  cackling  and  crow’ing 
we  hear  are  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  birds,” 
remarked  a  gentleman  of  strong  agricultural 
aspect.  “  Why,  1  ’ve  got  a  matter  of  sixty  of 
the  Cochin-Chinese  breed  for  the  show ;  beau¬ 
ties! — some  of  ’em  up  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
pound  apiece.” 

A  clerical-looking  gentleman  eagerly  inquired, 
“  Indeed !  How  heavy  ?” 

“A  dozen  pound,  full  weight!” 

The  clergyman  groaned,  “  Then  I  shall  lose 
the  medal.” 

The  glass  roof  of  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham, 
covers  an  area  of  an  acre  and  a  quarter.  The 
hall  is  divided  into  five  compartments,  the 
largest  being  in  the  centre.  To  the  separate 
space  on  the  left,  the  Cochin-China  and  other 
cocks,  (to  the  number  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
six,)  together  with  countless  heads  of  poultry 
from  all  parts  of  England,  had  converged,  by  the 
day  follow’ing  that  on  which  we  arrived  by  the 
train.  The  remainder  of  the  hall  wras  allotted 
to  a  show  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs. 

A  little  before  nine,  three  or  four  knots  of 
gentlemen,  not  exactly  with  Birmingham  faces, 
and  having  something  on  their  minds,  knocked 
at  the  front  entrance.  The  door  was  cautiously 
set  ajar  by  a  determined  policeman ;  the  stran¬ 
gers  slipped  in,  and  the  official  instantly  bolted 
the  door  after  them.  Despite  the  policeman’s 
strongest  precautions,  however,  your  reporter 
slipped  in  with  the  last  member  of  this  secret 
society ;  wdiose  secretary,  the  moment  they 
entered,  delivered  to  each  a  small  purple-covered 
manuscript,  inscribed  with  the  words,  “Judges’ 
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List.”  This  was  filled  principally  with  numbers 
and  dates  up  and  down  the  pages.  Each  then 
drew  his  pocket-pencil  and  a  loose  piece  of 
paper,  and  all  walked,  attended  by  the  Secretary, 
to  the  compartment  where  a  number  of  large 
black  fowls  were  ranged  in  pens,  each  pen 
having  a  neat  wire  netting  in  front. 

“Now for  the  Spanish,”  said  the  brownest  of 
the  judges;  “let  us  make  an  end  of  them.” 
This  harsh  determination  was  almost  literally 
fulfilled;  for  the  whole  party  kept  walking  up 
and  down  before  the  terrified  black  fowls, 
sometimes  separately,  sometimes  in  twros  and 
threes,  sometimes  altogether — making  marks 
upon  paper,  looking  into  their  little  books, 
poking  the  fowls  with  their  pencils,  making 
them  start  by  thumps  on  the  netting.  and  tens¬ 
es  the  pi^'o'Things  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Animals’  Friend  Society  might  have  asked  what 
they  meant  by  it.  After  a  while,  they  seemed 
to  make  up  their  minds  to  some  conclusion. 
Each  entered  a  note  or  two  in  his  own  little 
book ;  the  Secretary  took  it  down  in  his  big 
book ;  and  they  all  turned  their  backs  at  once 
on  the  specimens  with  which  they  had  just  been 
so  completely  absorbed. 

“  Here  are  the  next,  gentlemen ;  we ’ve  no 
time  to  lose.  A  thousand  and  fifty-six  lots  to 
pass  judgment  on.”  More  walking  before  cases ; 
more  “  marking-off;  ”  more  poking  with  fingers 
and  pencils  ;  more  pinching  of  backs  and  peer¬ 
ing  at  feathers ;  more  fluttering  of  birds  ;  con¬ 
stant  retiring  of  judges  into  small  groups,  and 
mysterious  whisperings  about  red,  blue,  and 
white  ribbons,  medals,  and  “  honorable  men¬ 
tions  ;”  the  mysterious  gentlemen  passing  from 
class  to  class,  from  pen  to  pen,  from  bird  to  bird, 
until  their  eyes  were  so  bleared,  and  their  ears 
so  pierced  with  the  barn-door  chromatics  of  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-one  hens, 
besides  countless  cocks,  that  it  is  only  wonder¬ 
ful  how  they  could  distinguish  ducks  from 
geese,  or  fowls  from  feathers.  As  a  diversion, 
for  variety’s  sake,  they  now  and  then  called  for 
a  man  with  a  weighing-machine,  ordered  a 
triumphant  cock  to  be  taken  from  his  pen, 
and  to  be  laid,  with  his  legs  tied,  in  the  scale. 
Huge  geese  were  precipitated  into  a  pillow-case, 
and  suspended  from  steelyards :  select  parties, 
of  a  drake  and  three  ducks,  were  huddled 
without  apology  into  one  sack,  and,  after  re¬ 
maining  there  a  few  minutes,  as  unceremoniously 
turned  out  again.  All  day  long  these  varied 
sports  were  continued ;  at  the  end  of  about 
eleven  hours,  the  judges  simultaneously  shut 
up  their  little  books,  and  the  Secretary  ran  away 
with  his  big  book,  exclaiming,  “To  press!” 
The  mysterious  conclave  then  turned  to  each 
other,  raised  their  hats,  bowed,  as  if  they  had 
accomplished  some  great  feat,  and  departed.  . 

They  were  not,  however,  allowed  to  depart 
in  peace.  Although  the  evening  had  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  a  crowd  of  eager  inquirers  besieged  the 
door  of  Bingley  Hall.  These  were  exhibitors, 
whose  anxiety  would  not  keep  until  the  next 
morning.  Their  chorus  was  nearly  as  loud  and 
quite  as  varied  as  that  of  their  own  poultry. 

“  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what 
Number  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  Class  X, 
has  got?”  The  good-natured  arbiter  turns  over 
the  leaves  of  his  book,  and  is  obliged  to  answer, 
“Nothing!”  “And  what  Five  hundred  and 
one?”  “A  blank.”  “Then,  Number  Eighty- 
two?”  “Again  a  blank.”  “And,  if  you  please, 
[in  despair]  Number  Thousand  and  four  ?”  “  I 

am  sorry  to  tell  you,  still  blank.”  The  querist 


nearly  takes  the  skin  off  the  nose  of  the  judge 
with  the  sharpness  of  the  tone  in  which  he  says, 
“ Thank ’e,  Sir!” 

Another  catechist  comes  into  play.  “  May  I 
take  the  liberty  to  ask  about  Number  Fifty- 
seven,  Class  D  ?  ”  “  First  prize,  and  extra 

medal.”  Catechist  bolts  away  instanter.  A 
fnint  cry  of  “hooray !”  is  wafted  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd. 

Another  still  succeeds.  “Any  thing  for 
Three  hundred,  Class  V?”  “Blank.”  “And 
Number  Eleven  hundred  and  twentj^  ?”  “Ex¬ 
tra  third  prize.  Are  you  content  ?”  “  Y-e-s  ! 

yes !  I  think  I  ought  to  be  content ;  but 

still - ”  Objection  drowned  in  the  clamor 

of  a  hundred  voices,  asking  twice  five  hundred 
questions. 

On  Tuesday  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  differ¬ 
ent  :  no  need,  then,  to  tap  at  a  locked  door, 
and  slip  past  the  policeman  sidewise.  Open, 
Sesame  !  The  feathered  recluses  are  visitable  on 
the  small  payment  of  half  a  crown,  this  being 
the  “  private  view,”  consisting  of  a  select  pri¬ 
vate  party  of  a  few  thousands. 

The  mammalia  have  their  attractions ;  but 
the  tide  of  the  throng  decidedly  sets  in  to¬ 
wards  the  oviparous  department.  Admira¬ 
tion  of  various  degrees  is  expressed  in  every 
variety  of  explanation.  “Exquisite!”  “Slap- 
up!”  “Wonderful!”  “Stunning!”  “Be-a-u- 
tiful!”  But  the  most  intelligible  commenda¬ 
tion  was  that  in  the  report  of  the  “  Midland 
Counties  Herald — “The  game  fowls,  as  here¬ 
tofore,  were  in  wonderful  variety.  Every  one 
knows  how  handsome  are  the  males  of  these 
birds;  but  the  excellent  arrangements  of  the 
Exhibition  Committee  permitted  a  close  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  peculiar  elegance  of  the  hen-birds. 
There  they  stood  ranged  in  many-tinted  plum¬ 
age,  a  troop  of  lovely  vixens,  petulant  and  furi¬ 
ous,  not  merely  looking  as  if  each  one  would  eat 
up  a  rival,  but  in  not  a  few  cases  actually 
beginning  to  do  so,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
attendants,  who  have  to  act  as  poultry  police, 
and  keep  the  Queen’s  peace  among  the  fowls. 
One  scarcely  knew  which  most  to  admire  in 
this  department,  whether  the  dainty  Worces¬ 
tershire  Piles,  the  gorgeous  Black-breasted 
Reds,  the  harmonious  Duck-winged  Grays,  or 
the  swarthy  Birchen  Grays  and  Blacks,  look¬ 
ing  very  like  imps  disguised  in  half  or  entire 
mourning.  It  needed  little  imagination  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demoniac  fire  to  flash  from  out  their 
eyes  and  nostrils.” 

The  competing  lots  of  Cochin-China  fowls, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  in  number,  were 
the  grand  objects  of  attraction  and  discus¬ 
sion.  The  excitement  they  caused  among  the 
persons  who  attend  to  such  things  is  barely 
credible.  The  political  convulsions  of  France, 
the  future  of  Europe,  the  downfall  or  the 
established  empire  of  Louis  Napoleon,  were 
trifling  matters,  not  worth  speculating  upon. 
“  How  much  do  the  best  Cochin-Chinas  weigh?” 
“  I  will  tell  you,  Sir,  on  authority  which  you 
may  trust  implicitly.  There,  you  see,  two  first 
prizes  given  for  a  cock  and  three  hens,  running 
each  other  neck  and  neck ;  but  Mr.  Andrews’ 
are  young  birds,  not  so  substantial  as  they  will 
be.  Mr.  Sturgeon’s  pen  are  more  mature,  and 
weigh  thus :  cock,  eleven  pounds  two  ounces ; 
hen,  nine  pounds ;  ditto,  eight  pounds  ten 
ounces ;  ditto,  eight  pounds  five  ounces.  He 
has  several  cockerels  here  weighing  more  than 
ten  pounds  a  piece.  I  am  told  they  make 
magnificent  capons.  Indeed,  that  gentleman 


and  Mr.  Punchard,  of  Haverhill,  in  Suffolk, 
seem  to  be  doing  for  Cochin-China  fowls  what 
Bakewell  did  for  the  Leicester  sheep,  and  Ell- 
man  did  for  the  South  Downs — make  them  per¬ 
fect  in  their  way.  The  latter  gentleman,  in  the 
course  of  1851,  obtained  from  thirty-five  hens 
and  their  progeny  something  like  six  thousand 
eggs !  These  creatures  are  adapted  to  make 
most  prolific  colonizers.  There  are  some  chick¬ 
ens  this  season.  They  certainly  look  a  little 
like  subjects  for  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  their 
semi-nudity — a  friend  of  mine  knits  polka 
jackets  for  hers — fact! — but  the  circumstance 
is  curious,  and  I  could  show  you  even  more 
strange,  yet  authentic  statements.” 

A  glance  at  the  Catalogue  shows  the  value 
set  upon  these  treasures.  By  the  rules  of  the 
Society,  every  pen  must  have  a  price  set  upon 
it.  The  amount  is  unlimited:  and  what  is 
thought  a  prohibitory  valuation  can  of  course 
be  made.  But,  if  the  price  be  offered,  the  sale 
must  take  place.  Last  year,  a  gentleman 
ticketed  a  cock  and  hen  that  he  wished  should 
return  home  after  the  Show,  five  pounds. 
To  his  surprise,  they  were  bought.  After 
this,  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  lots  of  choice 
stock  birds  estimated  at  the  figures  of  sixty, 
or  even  one  hundred  pounds.  It  was  believed 
at  Birmingham,  that  the  actual  saleable  value 
of  the  poultry  would  buy  all  the  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs  in  the  show. 

On  the  market-day,  Thursday,  the  popularity 
of  the  pursuit  was  manifested.  And  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  open  to  all  classes  of  soci¬ 
ety.  Any  one  raised  above  poverty  can  rear  a 
few  fowls ;  the  choicest  specimens  are  not  more 
expensive  to  keep  than  the  ugliest  mongrels ; 
so  the  cottager  may  here  enter  the  lists  with 
the  consort  of  his  sovereign,  and  perhaps  carry 
away  the  prize.  During  the  four  exhibition- 
days,  the  aristocrat  and  the  plebeian  seemed 
equally  delighted  with  the  display,  and  equally 
anxious  to  take  the  lead  another  year.  Ladies 
of  high  degree,  ladies  of  low  degree,  and  ladies 
of  no  degree  at  all,  •were  astonished  and 
pleased.  Such  a  sight  they  had  never  seen 
before. 

It  is  impossible  to  shut  one’s  eyes  to  the  in¬ 
tense  symptoms  which  show  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  poultry  mania.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  the  leisure  amusement  of  the  humbler 
classes  in  the  north  and  west  of  England.  It 
now  is  become  a  fashionable  hobby.  Squires 
and  ladies,  lords  and  a  prince,  send  flocks  of 
feathered  claimants,  with  powers  of  attorney,  to 
get  a  silver  medal  if  they  can.  Perhaps  the 
most  aristocratic  poultry-classes  at  Birmingham 
were  the  geese  and  the  turkeys ;  in  which, 
however,  they  were  headed  by  the  Rev.  John 
Robinson  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Wilmot,  respectively. 
They  will  try  to  succeed  better  another  year. 
Lady  Calthorpe  sent  the  best  pair  of  Guinea 
fowls  of  the  good  old-fashioned  sort.  It  follows 
that  prices  hitherto  unheard-of  are  given  for 
choice  specimens.  Mr.  Sturgeon  cheerfully 
paid  ten  pounds  for  a  white  China  cock  and  hen. 
Two  gentlemen  from  a  southern  county  bought, 
to  share  between  them,  a  pen  of  six  chickens 
for  twenty  pounds !  What  will  their  ladies  say 
to  it  when  they  get  home  ?  A  fancier,  of  the 
medical  profession,  purchased  a  broken-winged 
pullet  for  four  pounds,  on  the  chance  of  curing 
her. 

Poultry  Associations  are  starting  up  suddenly 
in  various  and  distant  parts  of  the  country ;  no 
doubt  on  the  principle,  “  Light  your  fire  at  both 
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ends,  and  the  middle  will  take  care  of  itself.” 
Thus,  Penzance  shoots  out  a  ray  reflected  from 
Birmingham :  and  to  the  spark  which  (it  is 
whispered)  is  mouldering  at  Salisbury,  Halifax 
already  responds  by  a  steady  blaze  ;  though,  as 
this  is  to  be  a  peripatetic  school,  annually  wan¬ 
dering  to  and  fro  throughout  Yorkshire,  envious 
Associations  may  style  it  a  will  o’  the  wisp. 
We  watch  the  progress  of  poultry  with  great 
curiosity.  It  almost  looks  as  if  the  old  tulipo- 
mania  were  about  to  have  a  modern  rival. 


HYBRIDIZING. 

The  annexed  article  on  hybridizing  we  take 
from  McIntosh’s  Book  of  the  Garden,  now  pub¬ 
lishing  in  parts  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  said  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Anderson,  one  of  the  most 
scientific  and  skilful  operators  in  Great  Britain. 

To  those  who  would  attempt  the  hybridizing 
or  cross-breeding  of  plants,  I  will  now  offer 
some  suggestions  for  their  guidance.  It  is  an 
essential  element  to  success  that  the  operator 
be  possessed  of  indomitable  patience,  watchful¬ 
ness,  and  perseverance.  Having  determined  on 
the  subjects  on  which  he  is  to  operate,  if  the 
plants  are  in  the  open  ground,  he  will  have  them 
put  into  pots,  and  removed  under  glass,  so  as  to 
escape  the.  accidents  of  variable  temperature, 
wind,  rain,  and  dust,  and,  above  all,  of  insects. 
A  greenhouse  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  is  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  at  least  as  regards 
hardy  and  proper  greenhouse  plants.  Having 
got  them  housed,  secure  a  corner  where  they 
are  least  likely  to  be  visited  by  bees  or  other 
insects.  The  plants  which  are  to  yield  the  pol¬ 
len,  and  the  plants  which  are  to  bear  the  seed, 
should  be  both  kept  in  the  same  temperature ; 
but  where  this  cannot  be  managed,  pollen  from 
an  outside  plant,  in  genial  summer  weather,  may 
be  used,  provided  it  can  be  got ;  for  there  is  a 
class  of  insects  which  live  exclusively  on  pollen, 
and  devour  it  so  fast  after  the  pollen-vessels 
open,  that,  unless  the  plant  is  under  a  hand¬ 
glass,  (which  I  would  recommend,)  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  get  any  pollen  for  the  required  pur¬ 
pose.  To  secure  against  chances  of  this  nature, 
a  sprig  with  opening  bloom  may  be  taken  and 
kept  in  a  phial,  with  water  inside,  where  it  will 
get  sufficient  sun  to  ripen  the  pollen.  But  here, 
too,  insects  must  be  watched,  and  destroyed  if 
they  intrude.  An  insect  like,  but  smaller,  than 
the  common  hive  bee,  which  flits  about  by  fits 
and  starts,  on  expanded  wings,  after  the  manner 
of  the  dragon-fly,  is  the  greatest  pest,  and  seems 
to  feed  exclusively  on  pollen.  The  hive  bee, 
the  humble  bee  and  wasp  give  the  next  great¬ 
est  annoyance.  All  these  may  be  excluded  by 
netting  fixed  over  apertures  from  open  sashes 
or  the  like.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed 
on  excluding  these  intruders,  whose  single 
touch,  in  many  cases,  might  neutralize  the  in¬ 
tended  result;  for  the  slightest  application  of 
pollen  native  to  the  parent  plant  is  said  by  phy¬ 
siologists  to  supersede  all  foreign  agency,  unless, 
perhaps,  in  the  crossing  of  mere  varieties ;  and 
the  truth  of  this  observation  consists  with  my 
own  experience.  Without  due  precaution  now, 
the  labor,  anxiety,  and  watchfulness  of  years 
may  issue  in  vexation  and  disappointment.  As 
a  further  precaution  still,  and  to  prevent  self- 
fertilization,  divest  the  blooms  to  be  operated  on 
not  only  of  their  anthers,  but  also  of  their  co¬ 
rollas.  Remove  also  all  contiguous  blooms  upon 
the  plant,  lest  the  syringe  incautiously  directed, 
or  some  sudden  draft  of  air,  convey  the  native 
pollen,  and  anticipate  the  intended  operation. 
The  corolla  appears  to  be  the  means  by  which 
insects  are  attracted;  and  though,  when  it  is 
removed,  the  honey  on  which  they  feed  is  still 
present,  they  seem  puzzled  or  indifferent  about 
collecting  it;  or  if,  haply,  they  should  alight  on 
the  dismantled  flower,  (which  I  never  have  de¬ 
tected,)  the  stigma  is  in  most  cases  safe  from 
their  contact.  It  will  be  some  days — probably 
a  week  or  more,  if  the  weather  be  not  sunny — 


ere  the  stigma  is  in  a  fit  condition  for  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  This  is  indicated  by  many  families,  such  as 
Ericaceae,  Rosaceae,  Scrophularineae,  Aurantia- 
ceas,  &c.,  by  a  viscous  exudation  in  the  sutures 
(where  these  exist)  of  the  stigma,  but  generally 
covering  the  entire  surface  of  that  organ.  In 
this  condition  the  stigma  may  remain  many  days, 
during  which  fertilization  may  be  performed ; 
and  this  period  will  be  longer  or  shorter  as  the 
weather  is  sunny  or  damp  or  overcast.  In  cer¬ 
tain  families,  such  as  the  Malvaceae,  Geraniaceae, 
&c.,  where  the  stigma  divides  itself  into  feathery 
parts,  and  where  the  viscous  process  is  either 
absent  or  inappreciable  by  the  eye,  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  these  parts,  the  bursting  of  the  pollen, 
the  maturity  of  the  stigma,  and  all  which  a  little 
experience  will  detect,  indicate  the  proper  time 
for  the  operation,  sunny  or  cloudy  weather  al¬ 
ways  affecting  the  duration  of  the  period  during 
winch  it  maybe  successfully  performed.  As  to 
the  proper  time  and  season  best  adapted  for 
such  experiments,  a  treatise  might  be  written  ; 
but  here  a  few  remarks  must  suffice.  As  for 
the  season  of  the  year,  from  early  spring  to  mid¬ 
summer  I  would  account  the  best  period ;  but, 
as  I  have  just  observed,  I  regard  all  cold,  damp, 
cloudy,  and  ungenial  weather  as  unfavorable. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  w'eather  is  genial, 
not  so  much  from  sun-heat  as  at  times  occurs 
from  the  atmosphere  being  moderately  charged 
with  electricity ;  when  there  is  an  elasticity,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  balmy  air,  and  all  nature  seems 
joyous  and  instinct  with  life;  this,  of  all  others, 
is  the  season  which  the  hybridist  should  im¬ 
prove,  and  above  all,  if  he  attempts  muling.  The 
hybridist  should  be  provided  with  a  pocket  lens, 
a  pair  of  wire  pincers,  and  various-colored  silk 
threads.  With  the  lens  he  will  observe  the 
maturity  of  the  pollen,  and  the  condition  of  the 
stigma,  whether  the  former  has  attained  its 
powdery,  and  the  latter  (if  such  is  its  nature) 
its  viscous  condition.  If  he  find  both  the  pol¬ 
len  and  the  stigma  in  a  fit  state,  he  will,  with 
the  pincers,  apply  an  anther  with  ripened  pollen, 
and  by  the  gentlest  touch  distribute  it  very 
thinly  over  the  summit  of  the  stigma.  The 
operation  performed,  he  will  mark  it  by  tying 
round  the  flower  stalk  a  bit  of  that  particular 
colored  silk  thread  which  he  wishes  to  indicate 
the  particular  plant  which  bore  the  pollen,  and  at 
the  same  time  tie  a  bit  of  the  same  silk  round 
the  stem  of  the  latter,  which  will  serve  till  re¬ 
corded  in  a  note-book,  which  should  be  kept  by 
every  one  trying  experiments  on  a  large  scale. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  offer  any  directions 
as  to  the  results  to  be  effected.  If  it  is  desired 
to  reproduce  the  larger,  finer-formed,  or  higher- 
colored  bloom  of  a  plant  having  a  tall,  strag¬ 
gling,  or  too  robust  a  growth,  or  having  too 
large  or  too  coarse  foliage  in  a  plant  without 
these  drawbacks,  I  need  not  suggest  to  select 
in  another  species  of  the  same  family,  a  plant  of 
an  opposite  character  and  properties — say  of 
dwarf,  compact  growth,  handsome  foliage,  and 
free-flowering  habit ;  and  if  such  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  work  with  it,  making  the  latter  the  seed- 
bearer.  Or,  if  it  be  desirable  to  impart  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  a  less  handsome  kind  to  another  more 
handsome,  I  would  make  the  cross  upon  the  lat¬ 
ter.  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty  from  my 
own  experiments,  how  far  perfume  may  be 
so  communicated ;  but  I  have  some  things  far 
advanced  to  maturity  to  test  it ;  and  I  entertain 
the  hope  that  fragrance  may  not  only  be  so 
imparted,  but  even  heightened,  varied,  and  im¬ 
proved.  Or  if  it  be  desired  to  transfer  all  or 
any  valuable  property  or  quality  from  a  tender 
exotic  species  to  a  native  or  hardy  kind,  work 
upon  the  latter ;  for  so  far  as  constitution  goes, 

I  agree  with  those  who  hold  that  the  female 
overrules  in  this  particular.  I  would  offer  this 
caution  to  those  who  wish  to  preserve  the  puri¬ 
ty  of  certain  flowers  for  exhibition,  especially 
those  having  white  grounds,  not  to  cross  such 
with  high-colored  sorts.  I  once  spoiled  a  white 
bloomed  Calceolaria  for  exhibition,  by  crossing 
it  with  a  crimson  sort ;  all  the  blooms  on  those 
branches  where  the  operation  had  been  per¬ 
formed  being  stained  red,  and  not  the  few  flow¬ 
ers  merely  on  which  the  cross  was  effected.  In 
this  note,  already  too  long,  I  cannot  further 
illustrate  my  remarks  by  recorded  experi¬ 


ments  in  the  various  tribes  upon  which  I  have 
tried  my  hand ;  but  I  cannot  leave  the  sub¬ 
ject  without  inculcating,  in  the  strongest  man¬ 
ner,  the  observance  of  the  rules  I  have  laid 
down  to  prevent  vexatious  disappointments.  If 
any  doubts  arise  about  the  cross  being  genuine 
or  effectually  secured,  let  not  the  seeds  be  sown. 
Three,  four,  five,  and  even  six  years,  must  oft¬ 
entimes  elapse  with  trees  and  shrubby  things 
ere  the  result  can  be  judged  of;  and  if  eventu¬ 
ally  it  prove  a  failure,  or  even  doubtful,  it  is 
worse  than  labor  lost,  inasmuch  as  it  may  mis¬ 
lead.  If  there  is  no  great  departure  from  the 
female  parent,  the  issue  is  to  be  mistrusted.  It 
is  singular,  if  well  accomplished,  how  much  of 
both  parents  is  blended  in  the  progeny.  Gen¬ 
tlemen  eminent  as  physiologists  have  read  na¬ 
ture’s  laws  in  these  matters  a  little  differently 
from  what  my  own  humble  experience  has 
taught  me,  and  assigned  to  the  progeny  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  general  as>[jeet  uf  Ll i v.  ■  ---  -  | 

while  they  gave  the  inflorescence  and  fruit  to 
the  other.  I  have  crossed  and  inverted  the 
cross,  and  can  venture  to  give  no  evidence  on 
the  point,  except,  perhaps,  as  to  constitution,  to 
which  the  seed-bearer,  I  think,  contributes 
most.  A  well-managed  hybrid  should  and  will 
blend  both  parents  into  a  distinct  intermediate, 
insomuch  so  as  to  produce  often  what  might 
pass  for  a  new  species.  If  the  leaning  be  to 
one  more  than  another,  it  is  probably  to  the  fe¬ 
male,  though  this  will  not  always  be  the  case. 
Again,  it  is  asserted  that  a  proper  hybrid — i.  e., 
one  species  which  is  crossed  with  another  species 
which  is  separate  and  distinct  from  it — will  pro¬ 
duce  no  fertile  seeds.  This  does  not  accord  with 
my  observations.  Dr.  Lindley  has  remarked 
very  justly,  (Theory  of  Horticulture,  p.  69,) 
“  But  facts  prove  that  undoubted  hybrids  may 
be  fertile.”  My  hybrid,  Veronica  Balfouriana, 
(an  intermediate  between  V.  saxatillis  and  V. 
fruticulosa,)  seeds,  I  would  say,  more  abundant¬ 
ly  than  either  par'ent;  and  the  progeny  from 
its  self-sown  seeds  I  find  to  be  of  various  shades 
of  blue,  violet,  and  red,  rising  in  my  garden,  some 
having  actually  larger,  finer,  and  higher-colored 
blooms  than  the  parent  bearing  the  seed ;  and 
I  am  familiar  with  the  same  result  in  other 
things.  Yet  I  am  far  from  asserting  fertility  in 
the  produce  between  two  members  of  allied  but 
distinct  genera — such,  for  example,  as  in  the 
Brianthus,  which  I  have  found  to  be  unproduc¬ 
tive,  whether  employed  as  male  or  female  parent. 
As  above  conjectured,  its  parents  were  far  too 
remote  in  nature’s  own  arrangement.  The 
hybridist  has  a  field  before  him  ever  suggestive 
of  new  modes  of  acting.  He  may  try,  as  I  have 
done,  what  may  be  effected  under  various-tinted 
glass.  My  persuasion  is,  that  I  effected  from  a 
pale  yellow,  a  pure,  white-grounded  Calceolaria, 
by  placing  the  plants  under  blue-shaded  glass, 
by  which  the  sun’s  rays  were  much  subdued.  He 
may  also  apply  chemical  solutions  to  plants  with 
ripening  seeds.  Nature,  in  producing,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  plants  with  blooms  of  colors 
opposite  to  those  of  the  parent,  must  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  some  law.  Why  may  not  this  law  be 
found  out  ?  For  example,  under  what  influence 
was  the  first  white  Fuchsia,  the  F.  Venus  Victrix, 
produced,  the  purest  yet  of  all  the  race,  and  the 
source  from  which  all  the  whites  have  been 
derived  ? 

- »  »  « - 

A  man  can  no  where  find  as  good  a  saving 
bank  as  emptying  his  purse  into  his  head. — Dr. 

Franldin. 

Sagacity  of  a  Gandek.— -One  day  last  week 
a  gander  was  “on  duty”  in  keeping  guard 
over  a  flock  of  goslings,  which  led  to  a  rencontre 
between  his  gandership  and  a  rooster.  The 
contest,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  for  the 
gander  seized  the  cock  by  the  neck  and  straight¬ 
way  flew  into  the  canal,  when  he  thrust  his  an¬ 
tagonist  under  water,  and  there  held  him  until 
he  was  dead. 

The  Wheat  Crop. — The  surplus  of  wheat  in 
Ohio  this  year  is  estimated  at  13,000,000  bush¬ 
els.  McKenzie's  Message  says:  “Calculators 
think  that  Upper  Canada  will  have  a  surplus 
this  year  over  any  former  season  of  4,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat.” 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NEW-YORK 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  exhibition  was  held  at  Niblo’s  Rooms, 
Broadway,  on  the  20th,  21st,  and  22d  of  this 
month,  and  was  a  successful  one  as  far  as  pro¬ 
gress  in  cultivation  is  concerned :  whether  it  was 
equally  so  in  promoting  the  more  material  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Society  we  cannot  at  present  say. 
Those  at  all  conversant  with  the  past  efforts  and 
history  of  this  Society,  agree  that  it  has  been 
left  too  long  struggling  to  attain  a  position  equal 
to  the  important  objects  at  which  it  aims,  and 
has  been  treated  in  a  manner  entirely  unworthy 
the  refined  taste  claimed  by  our  citizens.  The 
labor  and  anxiety  which  attend  its  manage¬ 
ment,  which  few  are  able  to  estimate,  except 
those  who  have  participated  in  them,  have  been 
borne  by  a  few  zealous  individuals,  who  have 
spent  a  large  portion  of  their  valuable  time  in 
providing  for  the  community  at  large  a  source 
of  enjoyment  which  cannot  possibly  be  confined 
to  any  section,  and  therefore  cannot  be  enjoyed 
by  themselves  exclusively,  or  made  use  of  for 
selfish  purposes.  Such  offices  are  frequently 
rendered,  and  nothing  received  in  return  but 
apathy  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  gratuitous 
labor,  with  insinuations  as  to  their  motives.  The 
most  zealous,  however,  lose  their  zeal  under 
such  circumstances,  and  only  when  they  have 
abandoned  their  noble  purpose  are  their  efforts 
justly  estimated.  Public  indifference,  we  trust, 
will  not  in  this  instance  be  carried  too  far ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  heard  the 
claims  of  horticulture  urged  with  so  much  elo¬ 
quence  and  feeling  on  the  last  evening  of  the 
exhibition,  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  duties 
which  the  eminent  speaker  so  clearly  pointed 
out.  The  address  of  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin  left 
no  grounds  for  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of 
horticulture  in  the  daily  workings  of  society, 
and  its  power  in  sustaining  and  promoting  virtue. 
It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  such  an  appeal  is 
necessary  here,  while  in  other  less  flourishing- 
communities  the  enthusiasm  in  such  pursuits 
needs  rather  to  be  restrained  than  excited.  If 
truth  and  eloquence,  uttered  in  the  presence  of 
the  objects  which  prompt  it,  have  no  effect  in 
awakening  the  mind  to  the  importance  of  culti¬ 
vating  such  a  source  of  enjoyment  and  refined 
pleasure,  then  there  must  be  something  deficient 
in  the  moral  character,  or  it  has  been  corrupted 
by  less  pure  associations.  From  the  attention 
with  which  the  address  was  listened  to  by  a 
large  audience,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the 
various  objects  exhibited,  there  is  some  reason 
to  hope  for  a  better  spirit  in  New- York  towards 
the  Society,  which  has  been  so  long  struggling 
for  a  position. 

The  weather  on  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition 
was  very  unfavorable,  and  the  visitors  on  this 
account  few ;  towards  the  close  the  attendance 
was  greater,  and  the  interest  manifested  encour¬ 
aging  to  the  Committee. 

The  display  of  plants,  though  not  extensive, 
was  choice,  and  several  specimens  were  contri¬ 
buted,  unequalled  at  any  former  exhibition. 
The  display  of  fruits,  especially  in  pears  and 
apples,  was  much  superior  to  what  was  antici¬ 
pated  ;  and  though  the  grapes  cultivated  under 
glass  were  not  equal  in  quality  to  those  which 
have  been  before  the  Society  on  previous  occa¬ 
sions,  the  bunches  were  large  and  the  quantity 
not  deficient.  , 

There  has  been  a  general  complaint  respect¬ 


ing  the  coloring  of  the  black  varieties  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  this  season,  which  has 
been  attributed  to  the  unusually  wet  and  dull 
weather  during  the  summer.  Some  bunches  of 
the  Isabella  grape  were  large  and  well-colored. 
The  display  of  native  sorts  was  not  large ;  a 
dish  of  the  Catawba  was  of  good  quality,  and 
a  white  seedling  attracted  some  attention,  the 
bunches  of  which  were  small,  but  similar  to  the 
Isabella  in  form ;  in  flavor  it  was  equal  if  not 
superior  to  that  variety.  A  good  white  native 
sort  would  be  a  great  acquisition. 

Grapes. — The  first  premium  for  the  best 
black  Hamburg's  was  awarded  to  J.  Daillidaze, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Rennie,  Lodi,  N.  J. ;  to  the 
same,  the  premium  for  the  best  six  named  va¬ 
rieties,  and  also  for  the  best  three  named  varie¬ 
ties.  For  the  best  bunch  of  white  Muscats,  to 
A.  Gordon,  gardener  to  Mr.  Hoyt,  Astoria,  L.  I. 

Pears. — The  first  premium  was  awarded 
for  the  best  collection  to  Messrs.  C.  M.  Hovet 
&  Co.,  Boston  ;  second,  to  Mr.  I.  Brill,  N.  J. ; 
for  the  best  six,  to  A.  Gordon,  gardener  to  Mr. 
E.  Hoyt,  Astoria. 

Apples. — For  the  best  collection,  to  Mr. 
Bailey,  Plattsburg,  who  exhibited  sixty-two 
varieties ;  for  the  best  six,  to  Mr.  H.  Thacker, 
Oneida  Community,  N.  Y. 

Plums. — For  the  best  three,  to  the  same. 

Quinces. — For  the  best  twelve,  to  John 
White,  gardener  to  Mr.  Governeur  Morris. 

A  discretionary  premium  for  a  collection  of 
pears  was  awarded  to  M.  Coleman,  gardener  to 
Mr.  A.  P.  Cummings,  Williamsburg. 

For  a  very  large  variety  of  apples,  to  A.  B. 
Coleman,  Cincinnati.  These  two  apples  attracted 
much  notice  from  their  beauty  and  unusual  size. 
The  variety  was  unknown,  and  no  account  given 
of  its  history. 

Water-melons. — For  the  best  two,  to  Mr.  A. 
Gordon. 

Music-wielons. — Best  two,  to  Mr.  I.  Buchanan, 
Astoria. 

The  premium  for  the  best  general  display  of 
vegetables  was  awarded  to  James  Angus,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Fox,  West  Farms. 

We  have  not  space  for  the  full  list  of  awards. 

The  collections  of  hot-house  plants  were  from 
Mr.  L.  Menand,  Albany ;  T.  Duncan,  gardener  to 
Mr.  E.  J.  Wolsey,  Astoria;  Mr.  Isaac  Bucha¬ 
nan,  Astoria;  A.  Soiultz,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Munn,  Mott  Haven,  and  others. 

A  specimen  of  the  swan  plant  attracted  much 
attention  from  its  curiously-formed  flower  and 
habit  of  growth.  It  was  growing  from  a  small 
block  of  wood,  and  suspended  to  one  of  the 
taller  plants.  This  is  one  of  the  epiphytal 
orchids.  It  was  sent  from  Venezuela,  of  which 
place  it  is  a  native  ;  and  has  been  flowered  by 
David  Scott,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Holbrook.  It 
is  the  Cijcnoches  ventricosum  of  botanists,  and 
though  not  as  showy  as  others  of  this  extensive 
tribe,  is  very  interesting  from  its  appearance 
and  form  of  the  flower. 

A  collection  of  cape  and  other  heaths  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  L.  Menand,  Albany,  two  of 
which  were  of  unusual  dimensions,  and  larger 
than  any  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  One  of 
them  was  at  least  3  feet  by  3,  and  well  fur¬ 
nished  with  flowers.  This  was  Erica  trans- 
parens.  He  had  also  E.  cerinthioides,  E.  Bow- 
iana,  E.  colorans,  E.  Gracilis  autumnalis,  and  a 
number  of  less  tender  varieties.  A  neat  little 
plant  of  the  common  heather  of  Britain  was  in 
his  collection,  which  was  much  admired  by 
those  who  recognized  it.  A  very  spiny  speci¬ 


men  of  the  Cactus  tribe,  called  Opuntia  eburnea, 
was  among  his  plants,  which  presented  a  very 
formidable  aspect,  and  was  feared  by  many,  if 
not  loved.  Mr.  M.  has  a  decided  taste  for  this 
peculiar  tribe,  and  possesses  a  valuable  col¬ 
lection.  His  skill  in  plant  cultivation,  and 
attachment  to  his  profession,  are  well  known ; 
and  his  contributions  to  the  New-York  Society 
have  been  justly  appreciated.  He  had  a  fine 
collection  of  tender  ferns  and  lycopodiums. 

Mr.  Isaac  Buchanan  exhibited  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Clerodendron  Kcempferii ,  to  which 
the  first  premium  was  awarded.  A  large 
plant  of  Medinilla  magnijica,  from  Mr.  AVol- 
sey’s,  was  much  admired ;  also,  a  beautiful 
plant  of  Lycopodium  cccsium  arboreum  from  the 
same  place.  The  premium  for  the  best  four 
hot-house  plants  was  awarded  to  this  con¬ 
tributor.  A  very  fine  plant  of  Allamanda 
neriifolia  showed  skill  in  treatment.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  large  hot-house  plants  was  deposited 
by  Mr.  Cummings’s  gardener,  some  of  which, 
such  as  the  nutmeg  tree,  sago,  palm,  &c.,  are 
interesting  plants.  A  fine  collection  of  conifer¬ 
ous  plants,  from  Mr.  Thos.  Richardson’s  gar¬ 
dener,  AY.  Chalmers,  occupied  a  centre  table, 
with  which  was  a  number  of  plants  of  the 
Cactus  tribe.  The  first  premium  was  awarded 
to  a  collection  from  Messrs.  Thos.  Hogg  &  Son, 
Yorkville,  which  contained  many  beautiful  and 
valuable  plants. 

Mr.  A.  Bridgeman,  Broadway,  had  a  stand  of 
plants  which  contained  some  interesting  speci¬ 
mens. 

Mr.  A.  Reid  exhibited  plants  and  flowers. 

Bouquets  and  baskets  of  cut  flowers  were 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  A.  Henderson,  Messrs.  J. 
Cranstoun,  Hoboken;  Isaac  Buchanan,  George 
Hamlyn,  Yellow  Hook;  AY.  Parks,  Brooklyn, 
and  I.  T.  Mahon. 

The  first  premium  for  hand-bouquets  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  I.  Buchanan.  For  the  best 
parlor-bouquet,  to  Mrs.  A.  Henderson;  second,  to 
Mr.  John  Cranstoun.  For  the  best  basket  of 
flowers,  to  George  Hamlyn;  second,  to  Mr. 
Gabrielson. 

For  the  best  basket  of  wild  flowers,  to  Mr. 
John  Cranstoun,  Hoboken. 

Extensive  collections  of  dahlias  were  ex¬ 
hibited,  many  of  which  were  flowers  of  merit. 
The  premium  for  the  best  twelve  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  I.  AYeir,  Gowanus;  for  fancy  dahlias,  to 
the  same; 

Verbenas  were  exhibited  in  large  numbers. 
The  premium  for  the  best  twelve  was  awarded 
to  M.  Collopy,  gardener  to  Mr.  AV.  Prentice. 
For  phloxes,  the  first  premium  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  I.  B.  Lenoir,  Broadway. 

A  discretional  premium  for  a  seedling  petu¬ 
nia  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Schultz. 

Cut  flowers  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  T. 
Dunlop,  J.  AY.  YYood,  Carmanville;  C.  More, 
and  others.  YYe  would  notice  many  of  the 
articles  more  particularly,  but  our  space  is 
limited. 

The  exhibition  on  the  whole  was  successful, 
and  much  credit  is  due  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  for  their  attention 
to  the  convenience  of  the  exhibitors,  and  the  com¬ 
fort  of  all  concerned  in  the  exhibition,  but 
especially  for  the  freedom  with  which  they 
devote  their  valuable  time  to  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  the  Society,  at  a  great  pecuniary 
sacrifice  to  themselves.  The  Chairman,  Mr. 
Mead,  has  labored  anxiously  to  establish  the 
Society,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  his  efforts  will 
eventually  prove  successful.  They  certainly 
deserve  it. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


fate*  Department. 


JOURNAL  OF  A  FARMER’S  WIFE. 

A  'WASHING-MACHINE - PRESERVING  QUINCES. 


I  have  long  had  a  great  desire  to  contribute  my 
mite  to  the  Ladies’  Department  of  the  Agri¬ 
culturist,  as  I  think  it  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
farmer’s  wife  to  do  her  best  to  assist  in  improv¬ 
ing  and  elevating  her  sex,  more  especially  in  the 
rural  districts.  Besides,  a  woman  best  under¬ 
stands  what  is  most  appropriate  for  this  depart¬ 
ment;  and  I  have  often  felt  it  as  a  disgrace  to 
us,  that  we  did  not  contribute  more  frequently 
to  the  agricultural  literature  of  the  day.  In 
some  other  walks  of  literature — poetry,  romance, 
essays,  history,  and  even  science,  for  example- 
ladies  are  taking  a  prominent  part.  Why,  then, 
not  in  agriculture,  more  especially  in  horticul¬ 
ture  and  housewifery  ? 

But  how  best  serve  my  sex  ?  The  idea  of  a 
journal  suggests  itself.  “What,  a  daily  chro¬ 
nic^  of  dull  household  affairs?”  I  hear  the 
reader  exclaim.  Certainly :  why  not  ?  These  are 
the  very  things  we  ought  best  to  know ;  things 
which  should  most  interest  us  after  our  moral 
duties,  and  these,  if  I  may  say  so,  are  minor 
morals ;  then  why  not  a  daily  chronicle  of  them, 
with  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  my  sex? 
Such,  Mr.  Editor,  are  the  conclusions  which  I 
have  come  to ;  and  with  great  deference,  and  a 
trembling  hope  that  something  from  my  manu¬ 
script  may  be  found  worthy  of  going  into  type, 
I  send  you  the  pages  of  the  first  week  of  my 
journal. 

Monday ,  Sep t.  10. —  This  is  washing-day; 
heigh-ho!  how  I  dread  it!  Scarcely  had  this 
exclamation  dropped  from  my  lips,  when  Biddy, 
my  Irish  girl,  came  running  from  the  wash-room 
into  the  kitchen,  where  I  was  putting  up  the 
breakfast  dishes,  both  hands  raised  up  higher 
than  her  head,  and  her  eyes  glowing  with  asto¬ 
nishment. 

“  O  Ma’am,  here ’s  the  quarest  thing  ye  iver 
saw,  and  it  works  so  nately ;  the  baby ’s  wash¬ 
ing  the  clothes  as  white  as  linen  ever  bleached 
in  blessed  swate  Ireland  that  was,  afore  the 
famine  cursed  it.” 

I  dropped  my  dishes  and  ran  for  the  wash¬ 
house,  and  there,  to  my  surprise,  was  the 
‘‘baby”  indeed,  (for  Biddy  had  been  his  nurse 
in  infancy,  and  could  never  be  made  to  designate 
him  in  any  other  way,  the  affectionate  creature,) 
meaning  by  this,  my  youngest  child,  Johnny,  a 
boy  little  over  seven  years  old.  Well,  there  he 
was,  sure  enough,  perched  on  a  chair,  with  both 
hands  fast  hold  of  the  end  of  a  small  shaft, 
drawn  easily  on  a  roller  up  an  inclined  post,  with 
an  upright  wash-board  at  the  other  end,  moving 
back  and  forth  in  a  square,  half-open  box,  set 
on  legs.  Into  this  box  was  poured  the  hot  soap¬ 
suds  ;  the  clothes  were  put  in,  and  the  wash¬ 
board  then  operated  upon  them  precisely 
like  the  hammer  of  an  old-fashioned  fulling- 
mill. 

And  neatly,  as  Biddy  said,  was  the  work 
done ;  for  the  linen  came  out  as  white,  almost, 
as  the  driven  snow,  while  Johnny  splashed 
away  with  great  glee,  under  the  direction  of 
Willy,  an  older  brother,  thinking  it  capital  fun, 
my  husband  standing  by  at  the  same  time,  laugh¬ 
ing  most  heartily ;  for  he  had  purchased  and 
brought  home  the  machine,  and  set  it  to  work 
without  my  knowledge,  in  order  to  give  me  a 
pleasurable  surprise. 


“Well,  Bessy,  my  dear,  you  won’t  dread 
washing-day  hereafter,”  said  my  husband. 

“No,  indeed,”  I  replied,  “if  Johnny  can  do 
the  work  so  easily  for  the  future,  and  so  much 
to  his  own  satisfaction!” 

“Yes,  mother,”  spoke  up  Willy,  “but  I  am 
helping  too.  You  would  n’t  see  the  clothes  so 
white,  if  it  wa’  n’t  for  my  softening  your  hard 
water.” 

“  How  is  that  ?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  that  is  a  chemical  secret,  to  be  told 
hereafter ;  wait  a  little,  and  see  how  they  dry.” 

Well,  wait  I  must,  I  suppose,  for  it  does  not 
answer  to  learn  too  many  good  things  at  once. 
However,  as  soon  as  I  get  the  secret  from  Willy, 
my  female  readers  shall  find  it  openly  printed 
in  the  pages  of  the  Agriculturist — a  secret  to 
them  no  longer.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  am  quite 
contented  to-day  with  having  my  washing  done 
without  my  aid,  as  it  is  the  most  laborious  and 
irksome  of  my  weekly  work,  if  I  except  baking ; 
nor  shall  I  be  in  a  hurry  to  pry  into  the  occult 
secret  of  the  thing,  if  I  am  a  woman. 

Tuesday,  20 th. — The  clothes  have  dried  beau¬ 
tifully.  I  certainly  never  saw  the  like ;  and  I 
doubt  whether  “blessed  swate  Ireland”  itself, 
as  Biddy  calls  it,  could  show  whiter.  Only  a 
few  spots  now  and  then,  from  the  dirty  feet  of 
one  of  our  mischievous  little  terrier  puppies, 
that  got  out  of  the  yard  and  ran  over  a  small 
part  of  the  linen  which  was  drying  on  the  green 
grass. 

Early  in  the  evening,  finished  ironing ;  read 
a  little  in  Mrs.  Loudon’s  Gardening  for  Ladies, 
and  then  retired,  somewhat  fatigued. 

Wednesday,  21st. — Determined  to  have  an 
easy  day  of  it.  Did  up  my  morning’s  work, 
and  then  gathered  the  seed-pods  of  a  few  of  my 
later  summer  flowers;  the  best  method  of  dry¬ 
ing  and  preserving  of  which,  I  will  give  some 
time  hereafter.  In  the  afternoon,  I  went  riding 
a  short  time  with  my  husband,  as  he  wanted  to 
show  me  the  fine  action  of  a  young  horse  he 
was  now  breaking  to  harness.  He  went  very 
nicely  indeed. 

Thursday ,  22 d. — Having  finished  such  peaches 
as  are  proper  for  drying  for  the  present,  to-day 
I  made  an  attack  upon  the  quinces  for  preserv¬ 
ing.  They  arc  not  fully  ripe  yet ;  but  as  they 
are  rotting  rapidly  upon  the  trees,  and  quite 
wormy,  if  I  do  not  pick  them  immediately,  I 
shall  not  get  enough  to  make  sufficient  preserves 
for  family  use. 

I  find  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  my 
neighbors  in  regard  to  the  best  variety  of 
quinces  for  preserving,  and  am  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  for  my  own  satisfaction  to  experiment  on 
the  three  best,  namely,  the  Portugal,  the  Apple¬ 
shaped,  and  the  Pear-shaped  ;  for  we  have  them 
all  in  abundance  in  our  orchard. 

Well,  I  have  had  a  laborious  and  ungrateful 
task  of  it  to-day ;  for  out  of  seven  bushels  and  a 
peck  of  quinces,  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  make 
as  many  preserves  as  I  did  last  year  out  of  one 
third  the  quantity,  so  worm-eaten  and  decayed 
was  the  fruit.  Determined  to  ask  my  husband 
the  reason  of  this  after  supper. 

The  evening  meal  being  finished,  and  the 
dishes  washed  and  put  away,  I  took  my  knitting 
and  sat  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  round 
table  in  the  breakfast-room,  where  my  husband 
was  amusing  himself  with  his  weekly  agricultu¬ 
ral  paper,  after  a  pretty  hard  day’s  work  cutting 
and  shocking  corn.  I  found  him  in  the  midst 
of  the  Price  Current;  and  occasionally,  stopping 
the  perusal,  he  seemed  to  be  thinking  aloud. 


“  Well,  this  looks  favorable  for  corn  and  wheat, 
after  all.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  slight  fall  in 
the  market ;  but  then  the  paper  tells  us  there 
are  short  crops  in  Europe,  and  a  prospect  of 
higher  prices.  Now,  that  looks  reasonable ;  so 
I’ll  not  sell  my  wheat  on  Saturday,  as  I  was 
contemplating — would  you,  Bessy  ?”  he  added, 
looking  over  to  me. 

“  La,  how  should  I  know  ?  I  don’t  study  the 
markets.” 

“  But  you  should  then,  my  dear.  I  tell  you 
the  market  reports,  after  all,  are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  my  paper;  and  if  it  wa’n’t  for  that, 

I  wouldn’t  take  it,  for  they  can’t  teach  me  any 
thing  about  farming.  Sometimes  I  think  it’s  all 
humbug,  these  editors  talking  so  much.  How¬ 
ever,  some  of  them  are  pretty  smart  fellows, 
considering  they  are  not  on  a  farm,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  write  as  if  they  took  hold  of  the  plow, 
the  hoe,  and  the  axe  themselves,  now  and  then.” 
Pausing  a  moment  and  looking  up  hard  at  the 
ceiling,  he  added,  “Well,  I  do  declare,  they 
help  me  to  a  good  improvement  once  in  a 
while  ;  for  I  recollect - ” 

“  Never  mind,  if  you  please,  husband,  about 
your  recollections  just  now,”  I  replied,  a  little  1 
impatiently,  “  and  please  tell  me  instead,  why 
the  quinces  are  so  bad  this  year.  Look,  here  is 
all  I  have  been  able  to  cut  and  pare  from  that 
great  heap  we  picked  this  morning.” 

“  Indeed  !”  and  you  may  be  assured  that  he 
raised  his  eye-brows  with  no  little  astonishment. 
“Well,  Bessy,  I  tell  you  this  all  comes  from 
want  of  pruning.  Don’t  you  recollect  you  would 
scarcely  let  me  cut  a  limb  last  spring?  They 
are  planted  along  the  road  through  the  orchard,  ‘ 
and  you  said  you  wanted  them  for  shade ;  and 
then  they  looked  so  beautifully  in  May,  with 
their  pink  and  snowy  blossoms,  and  so  superb 
in  autumn,  with  their  golden  fruit,  rivalling  the 
orange-walk  of  our  wealthy  neighbor,  Mr.  Rich, 
when  he  takes  the  trees  which  form  it  out  of 
his  conservatory  in  June,  and  places  them  in 
their  neat  green  boxes,  grouped  so  handsomely 
with  other  shrubbery  on  the  lawn.” 

At  this  point  up  spoke  my  eldest  boy,  Willy, 
who  had  sat  down  by  my  side  to  study  a  lesson 
in  agricultural  chemistry. 

“  Now,  father,  can  this  be  entirely  so?  Why, 
my  Fruit  Book  says  the  quince  is  a  shrub  or 
bush,  and  not  a  tree  ;  and  that  it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  trimming,  like  the  apple.” 

“  Your  book  is  a  dunce,  then.  Don’t  I  know 
better  than  all  that?  Just  you  look  over  the 
way  there  to-morrow  morning,  at  Dr.  Particu¬ 
lar’s  garden,  and  see  a  quince  tree  growing  up 
with  as  handsome  and  straight  a  trunk,  though 
of  course  not  so  tall,  as  the  finest  apple  tree  you 
ever  looked  at  since  you  were  born  ;  and  then 
its  top  is  round  and  full  as  a  half  globe,  and 
the  branches  hang  down  like  a  weeping  willow, 
almost  to  the  ground  ;  and  they  are  loaded,  too, 
with  the  fairest  and  largest  of  fruit.  Why,  my 
boy,  that  single  tree  will  yield  more  quinces 
this  year  than  a  baker’s  dozen  of  our  shrubs  or 
bushes,  as  your  stupid  book  calls  them.” 

I  thought  this  rather  a  poser  to  poor  Willy, 
and  was  about  suggesting  some  palliation, 
when  he  gave  his  scalp-lock  a  strong  pull,  and 
quickly  replied,  “That  may  be  as  you  say, 
father,  but  Dr.  Particular  tells  me  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  story.  He  says  a  few  years  ago  this  tree 
and  all  the  rest  on  his  premises  were  stunted  in 
growth,  and  produced  no  better  fruit  than  ours  ; 
but  his  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  a  soil 
and  of  quince  fruit  and  wood,  told  him  what  to 
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do  at  once,  to  renovate  his  trees  and  improve 
his  fruit.  So  he  gave  the  land,  which  was  in 
poor  grass,  a  good  coating  of  lime,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  potash,  in  the  spring,  and  in  the 
fall  he  added  ten  cords  to  the  acre  of  a  compost 
of  swamp-muck  and  barn-yard  manure.  Then 
he  broke  it  up  with  a  trench  plow,  going  deep 
where  the  roots  had  not  spread,  and  so  shallow 
as  not  to  injure  them  near  the  trunks  of  the 
trees ;  after  that,  he  kept  the  ground  in  root 
crops,  moderately  manured  every  year,  till  the 
last  one,  when  he  laid  it  down  to  grass  again : 
and  this  is  the  result.  Now,  I’m  of  the  opinion, 
father,  if  you’ll  let  me  do  the  same  this  fall,  we 
shall  have  just  as  good  quinces  hereafter  as 
Doctor  Particular.” 

“Nonsense,  my  boy;  haven’t  we  manured, 
plowed,  and  cropped  the  orchard  once  in  four 
years  ever  since  it  was  set  out?  Barn-yard 
manure  and  muck — all  stuff!  The  trees  don’t 
want  any — they  are  growing  too  rank  already.” 

“  Perhaps,”  added  I,  “this  is  the  reason  the 
fruit  rots  so  much.” 

“  Exactly,”  says  my  husband,  “though  I’ve 
no  doubt  the  unusual  quantity  of  rain  this  year, 
the  excessive  heat  that  followed,  and  more  in¬ 
sects  than  I  ever  saw  before,  have  lent  their 
aid.” 

“  Yes,”  put  in  Willy,  nothing  daunted  by  the 
rebuff  he  had  got,  “  perhaps  father  is  right.  I 
did  not  think  of  the  plowing  and  manure ;  nev- 
theless,  I  haven’t  a  doubt  all  the  lime  and  potash 
in  the  soil  is  exhausted,  and  that  a  little  of  these 
ingredients  would  help  the  fruit.” 

My  husband  queried,  while  the  boy  argued, 
produced  his  books,  and  read  from  them,  till  at 
last  he  seemed  convinced ;  though  he  is  so  set 
in  his  way,  he  would  not  fully  acknowledge 
“  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  add  the  lime 
and  potash.” 

Friday,  23 d. — I  will  skip  over  to-day,  as  no¬ 
thing  particularly  worth  noticing  occurred. 

Saturday,  24 th. — This  is  baking-day,  and  a  sad 
hard  time  I’ve  had  of  it.  Neither  yeast  nor 
yeast  cakes  seemed  to  work,  and  the  bread  is 
heavy  enough.  Monday  afternoon  I  will  go  and 
see  Mrs.  Goodwin.  She  never  has  poor  bread, 
or  pies,  or  cake,  and  I  am  determined  I  will 
learn  all  about  making  dough  rise  surely  and 
well.  But  I  wish  some  body  would  invent  a 
baking  machine  half  as  efficient  as  my  washer. 
What  a  saving  of  labor  it  would  be  to  us  poor 
farmers’  wives !  We  cannot  send  to  the  baker’s, 
as  town’s-people  do ;  and  as  to  resorting  to 
crackers  or  hard  bread,  I  never  could  relish 
them ;  and  they  don’t  seem  to  digest  so  well 
as  good  home-made  bread. 

That  terrier  puppy,  or  rather  a  pair  of  them, 
loose  again,  and  mistaking  a  brood  of  my  rare 
and  beautiful  pheasant  chickens  for  birds,  they 
gave  chase  to  and  killed  three  of  them  before 
the  boys  could  beat  them  off ;  though  the 
motherly  hen  followed  them  all  the  while,  and 
fought  like  fury,  nearly  picking  out  one  of  then- 
eyes.  But  the  puppies  were  as  indomitable  as 
herself,  and  being  almost  as  active  as  gray- 
hounds,  two  of  them  were  too  much  for  her. 
The  boys  cried  bitterly  over  the  loss,  and  now 
consent  to  have  the  puppies  chained  up  to  their 
dog-house,  till  they  get  older  and  learn  better. 

Now,  what  do  you  say,  Mr.  Editor?  Will 
you  please  give  us  your  opinion  ? 

[In  answer  to  our  fair  correspondent,  we  beg 
leave  to  say,  that  we  do  not  like  to  interfere  in 
family  affairs ;  yet,  as  she  has  appealed  to  us, 
we  will  propose  a,  comnromise  between  the 


father  and  son.  Spread  broad-cast  over  the  or¬ 
chard  ground,  as  soon  as  convenient  next  month, 
twenty  or  thirty  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  wood-ashes,  or  the  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  latter  in  potash,  which  would  be 
about  180  lbs.  Dissolve  this  in  water,  and  apply 
it  from  a  water-cart  or  garden  engine,  or  water¬ 
ing-pot.  If  this  is  not  convenient,  then  pulver¬ 
ize  the  potash  very  finely,  and  scatter  it  by 
hand,  taking  care  to  have  the  hand  well  gloved, 
so  as  not  to  cauterize  it.  Then  break  up  the 
orchard  ground  before  frost  sets  in,  as  deep  as 
the  roots  of  the  trees  will  admit,  without  injuring 
them.  Next  summer  keep  the  weeds  down  with 
a  light  plow  and  a  harrow,  and  the  next  fall  give 
it  another  dressing  of  lime  and  ashes,  and  an¬ 
other  plowing  and  harrowing  the  following  sum¬ 
mer  till  August,  when  it  may  be  laid  down  to 
grass  again  for  two  or  three  years.  We  would 
not  recommend  taking  any  crop,  unless  the  trees 
are  young  and  only  partially  shade  the  land ; 
for  if  you  do  so,  it  will  require  manure  to  pre¬ 
vent  exhausting  the  soil,  and  we  doubt,  under 
these  circumstances,  whether  the  crop  would 
pay  the  expense  of  cultivation.] 


Sweeping  the  Streets. — W e  learn  that  sev¬ 
eral  fashionable  ladies  have  undertaken  to  sweep 
the  sidewalks  of  Broadway  with  the  trains  of 
expensive  dresses.  It  is  hardly  proper  to  carry 
Anti-Woman’s  Rights  practices  to  such  an  ex¬ 
treme  of  humility ;  for  a  silk  skirt  sweeping  the 
streets  is  as  much  out  of  its  appropriate  sphere, 
and  gives  as  much  evidence  of  its  “strong-mind¬ 
edness,”  as  a  pair  of  laced  boots  and  imitation 
pants  upon  the  platform  of  a  convention.  A 
friend  of  ours  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  step  in¬ 
advertently  upon  the  extremity  of  one  of  these 
trains,  and  being  a  gentleman  of  exquisite  mod¬ 
esty,  his  feelings  were  lacerated  worse  than  the 
fabric,  which,  indeed,  was  so  stout  as  not  to  tear 
at  all,  though  the  indignant  jerk  of  the  fair  lady 
parted  some  of  the  threads  with  which  it  was 
gathered  at  the  waist.  Some  of  the  mysterious 
architecture  was  near  being  revealed,  by  which 
our  real  women  build  themselves  into  shapes  as 
opposite  as  possible  to  those  of  the  marble  fig¬ 
ures  which  stud  the  aisles  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
With  wonderful  dexterity,  however,  she  closed 
the  gap  with  one  hand,  raised  her  train  above 
danger  with  the  other,  and  at  the  same  instant 
annihilated  the  offender  with  the  lightning  of 
her  eyes.  This  serious  accident  shows  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  some  legislative  enactments  for  the 
protection  of  foot-passengers,  since  collisions  of 
trains  bid  fair  to  become  as  frequent  on  side¬ 
walks  as  on  railroads.  The  dust  is  already 
nearly  as  troublesome  as  in  the  cars,  and  Punch’s 
invention  of  a  boy  with  a  watering-pot  to  every 
two  ladies  has  not  yet  been  adopted  in  this 
country  ;  though  some  time  ago  he  published  a 
picture  representing  its  successful  operation  in 
London. 

The  first  object  of  modern  reformers  is  to 
call  things  by  their  right  names ;  and  we  suggest 
the  appellation  of  Broomers  as  peculiarly  appro¬ 
priate  to  those  ladies  who  wear  dresses  too  long; 
both  because  it  expresses  the  peculiarly  useful 
labor  which  they  perform,  and  also  because  it 
implies  their  relationship  to  the  Bloomers,  whose 
dresses  are  too  short. — Journal  of  Commerce. 
- - 

A  Large  Radish. — A  correspondent  writes 
us  that  he  pulled  a  radish  from  his  garden  on 
the  15th  September,  which  measured  eleven 
inches  in  circumference.  It  was  of  the  long 
purple  variety,  perfectly  sound,  tender,  and 
palatable.  He  claims  no  merit  for  raising  it,  as 
it  was  self-sown  among  the  potatoes,  and  was 
shaded  by  a  fruit  tree. 

- *-*-• - 

Cleanliness  is  so  necessary  to  health,  that 
Dr.  Francis  says,  if  he  ever  recommended  a 
cure-all,  it  would  consist  of  a  bar  of  yellow 
goap. 


The  following  recipe  was  furnished  us  by 
Mrs.  P.,  of  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  and  we  can  testify 
to  the  extra  quality  of  the  pies  made  by  follow¬ 
ing  it : 

For  four  Lemon  Pies. — Grate  the  peels  of 
four  lemons,  and  squeeze  the  juice  into  the 
grated  peel.  Then  take  nine  eggs,  leaving  out 
half  of  the  whites,  one  pound  of  loaf  (or  white) 
sugar,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  one  pint  of  cream 
(or  of  milk,)  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  rose¬ 
water,  and  beat  them  ivell  together,  and  add 
the  lemon.  Divide  into  four  pies,  with  under¬ 
crust,  and  bake. 

How  to  cook  Sweet  Potatoes. — Boil  two 
large  sweet  potatoes,  rub  them  through  a 
sieve,  then  add  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  a  little  salt,  one  pint  of  buttermilk,  a  tea¬ 
cup  of  sugar,  a  table-spoonful  of  saleratus,  dis¬ 
solved  in  warm  water.  Bake  in  an  earthen 
dish.  Serve  up  cold  with  cream. 

Arrowroot  Blancmange. — Put  a  quart  of 
milk  to  boil ;  take  an  ounce  of  Bermuda  arrow- 
root,  ground  fine,  make  it  a  smooth  batter  with 
cold  milk,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt;  when  the 
milk  is  boiling  hot,  stir  the  butter  into  it;  con¬ 
tinue  to  stir  it  over  a  gentle  fire  (that  it  may 
not  be  scorched)  for  three  or  four  minutes ; 
sweeten  to  taste  with  double-refined  sugar,  and 
flavor  with  lemon  extract  or  orange-flower 
water,  or  boil  a  stick  of  cinnamon  or  vanilla 
bean  in  the  milk  before  putting  in  the  arrow- 
root;  dip  a  mould  into  cold  water,  strain  the 
blancmange  through  a  muslin  into  the  mould  ; 
when  perfectly  cold,  turn  it  out.  Serve  currant 
jelly  or  jam  with  it. 

Rice  Flour  Blancmange. — Make  as  directed 
for  arrowroot  blancmange — a  small  teacupful  of 
ground  rice  to  a  quart  of  milk. 

Thickened  Milk,  (Milk  Soup.) — Put  a  quart 
of  milk  over  the  fire  to  boil ;  put  a  teacupful  of 
wheat  flour  into  a  basin  ;  sprinkle  over  it  enough 
water  to  make  it  damp ;  then  work  it  between 
the  hands  until  it  forms  in  small  smooth  rolls; 
put  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  the  milk,  and  when 
it  is  boiling  hot,  stir  in  the  flour  :  let  it  boil 
gently  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  then  turn  it 
into  a  tureen;  add  sugar  and  nutmeg  if  liked, 
or  without  either. 

This  is  very  light  and  nourishing  for  invalids 
or  children,  except  in  cases  of  constipation, 
which  boiled  milk  increases. 

Milk  Porridge. — Make  a  quart  of  milk  boil¬ 
ing  hot;  make  a  tablespoonful  of  wheat  flour 
a  smooth  batter  with  cold  milk ;  add  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  stir  it  into  the  boiling 
milk  ;  continue  to  stir  it  for  five  minutes,  then 
put  it  into  a  basin  or  tureen  ;  sweeten  to  taste ; 
flavor  with  nutmeg  or  cinnamon.  This  is  very 
nourishing  and  agreeable  either  for  children  or 
adults.  Sweetened  with  loaf  sugar,  and  nutmeg 
grated  plentifully  over  it,  will  make  it  a  most 
excellent  remedy  for  looseness  or  dysentery. 
Or,  boiled  milk  without  the  thickening,  sweet¬ 
ened  with  loaf  sugar,  and  flavored  with  grated 
nutmeg,  has  the  same  effect. 

Buttermilk  Pop. — Make  a  quart  of  buttermilk 
boiling  hot;  wet  a  tablespoonful  of  corn  meal 
or  wheat  flour,  and  make  it  a  smooth  batter 
with  water,  and  stir  into  the  milk,  with  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt;  continue  to  stir  it  for  five  min¬ 
utes  when  wheat  flour  is  used,  or  fifteen  when  it 
is  made  with  corn  meal.  Sweeten  to  taste  w  ith 
sugar  or  syrup,  and  add  nutmeg  or  ground  cin¬ 
namon,  if  liked.  This  is  eaten  with  bread 
broken  into  it. 

Pineapple  Jelly. — Pare  and  grate  the  pine¬ 
apple,  and  put  it  into  the  preserving  pan,  with 
one  pound  of  fine  white  sugar  to  every  pound 
of  the  fruit;  stir  it  and  boil  it  until  it  is  well 
mixed  and  thickens  sufficiently  ;  then  strain  it, 
pour  it  into  the  jars,  and  when  it  has  become 
cool,  cover  the  jars  tightly,  and  treat  them  as 
apple  jelly. 
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ONIONS. 

Onions,  together  with  garlic,  were  held  in 
such  estimation  by  the  Egyptians,  that  they 
swore  by  these  vegetables  as  divinities.  The 
satirist  Juvenal  ridicules  them  for  their  super¬ 
stition,  and  calls  them  a  happy  people,  in  whose 
gardens  their  deities  grow. 

The  Egyptian  onion,  being  a  very  fine  vege¬ 
table,  was  forbidden  to  the  priests  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  as  too  great  a  luxury.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  priests  did  noteat  the  onion,  from  some 
superstitious  dislike.  But  the  bulb  they  hated 
was  the  red  squill,  because  it  was  dedicated  to 
Typhon,  their  evil  deity.  Our  English  name  of 
onion  is  derived  from  the  Latin  unio ,  (one,)  be¬ 
cause  the  bulb  is  solitary,  and  throws  out  no 
offshoots. 

Garlic  was  highly  esteemed  among  the  Greeks. 
The  Athenians  believed  that  it  counteracted  the 
effects  of  bad  air.  Garlic,  with  flour  and  honey, 
was  the  fare  set  before  Machaon,  in  the  royal 
tent  of  Nestor.  (Iliad,  book  ii.)  The  herb 
moly,  given  by  Mercury  to  Ulysses,  to  protect 
him  from  the  enchantments  of  Circe,  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  the  garlic,  called  Allium 
maqicum.  (Odyssey,  book  x.) 

Garlic  was  sacred  to  the  Roman  penates,  but 
the  goddess  Cybele  admitted  no  one  to  her  rites 
who  had  recently  eaten  garlic.  Horace’s  third 
epode  is  an  execration  of  the  strong-scented 
herb.  AYe  must  remember  the  tale  in  the 
“Arabian  Nights,”  that  delightful  book  of  our 
youth,  in  which  the  merchant  is  so  severely  pun¬ 
ished  by  his  lady  wife  for  entering  her  pre¬ 
sence  with  unwashed  hands  after  eating  a  ra¬ 
gout  of  garlic.  Pliny  tells  an  easy  mode  of 
doing  away  with  the  unpleasant  smell  of  garlic, 
by  eating  with  it  beet-root  roasted  in  the  ashes. 
There  is  a  sweet-scented  garlic  {Allium  odorum,) 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  the  Le¬ 
vant,  garlic  is  hung  over  the  doors  of  houses  to 
avert  sorcery ;  a  relic,  among  the  modern 
Greeks,  of  the  veneration  of  Mercury’s  moly, 
with  its  anti-circean  virtues.  Our  wild  garlic, 
with  its  pretty,  white,  star-like  flower,  is  an  or¬ 
nament  to  our  woods,  as  far  as  the  sense  of 
sight  goes,  at  least. — Littell's  Living  Age. 


DRAINING.— No.  11. 

TILE  DRAINS — CONTINUED. 

Some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  liorse-shoe 
over  pipe-tile,  are,  that,  they  occupy  less  room 
in  burning  and  carting,  since  they  lock  into 
each  other ;  that  they  furnish  better  openings 
for  the  access  of  water,  both  at  the  bottom  and 
at  the  edges  where  they  are  placed  upon  soles ; 
and  that,  being  placed  upon  broad  soles,  they 
rest  upon  a  wider  base  than  the  round  or  nearly 
round  pipe-tile,  and  are  on  this  account  less 
liable  to  sink  out  of  place.  A\re  think,  however, 
that  pipes  form  the  most  perfect  tube  for  a 
permanent  drain.  If  carefully  laid,  there  is  little 
fear  of  their  displacement,  and  with  regard  to 
the  free  access  of  water,  experience  has  fully 
shown  that  “the  water  cannot  be  kept  out  of 
them.”  The  water  will  not  only  enter  between 
the  joinings  of  the  several  pieces,  but  it  readily 
passes  through  the  sides  of  the  tile  itself.  An 
unglazed  vessel  made  of  brick-clay  of  the  finest 
quality  will  not  hold  water  any  length  of  time. 
A  drain  of  two-inch  pipe-tile,  ten  rods  long  or 
even  less,  will  give  a  constant  full  stream  of 
water  from  a  wet  soil. 

The  most  perfect  form  for  a  drain  is  one  made 
with  tile,  covered  with  a  layer  of  stone  six  to 
fifteen  inches  in  thickness.  If  stones  are  put 
over  the  tile,  great  care  is  requisite,  or  the  tiles 
will  be  cracked  or  broken.  This  addition  of 
stones  is  seldom  necessary,  and  probably  not  at 
all,  unless  in  a  very  compact  clay  soil. 

AVliere  a  great  amount  of  water  is  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  away,  as  in  large  main  drains,  it  often 


becomes  necessary  to  use  very  large  tile,  or  to 
place  two  or  three  smaller  ones  by  the  side  of 
each  other.  The  cost  of  two  smaller  tiles  is 
little  more  than  that  of  a  large  one  of  double  ca¬ 
pacity  ;  and  there  is  this  advantage,  that  where 
there  are  two  distinct  sets  of  tubes,  there  is  a  less 
chance  of  failure  ;  for  should  one'give  way,  there 
will  still  be  one  left.  Two  forms  of  the  double 
drain  are  shown  in  figures  20  and  21. 

In  fig.  20,  two  horse¬ 
shoe  tiles,  a  and  b,  are 
placed  upon  a  single 
sole.  Two  pipe-tiles 
may  be  similarly  plac¬ 
ed  by  the  side  of  each 
other,  without  the  sole, 
and  with  or  without 
the  covering  of  stone. 
In  fig.  21  one  of  these 
is  placed  over  the 
other,  with  a  single 
flat  tile  between  them. 
Fig  o0  AYe  should  prefer  the 

first  method— that  shown  in  fig.  20. 

Tiles,  of  whatever  form,  should  be  well  made. 

Theyshould  be  smooth 
^  on  the  surface,  and 
^  ring  like  cast  iron 
$  when  struck  with  the 
knuckle.  If  over- 
(  burned,  they  are  lia- 
(  ble  to  crack  and  break, 
||  and  if  under-burned, 
they  become  soft  and 
spongy,  and  fall  in. 
There  is  considerable 
variation  in  length  in 
this  country,  some 
Fig.  20.  being  fully  fifteen  in¬ 

ches  long,  while  others  are  but  twelve  inches. 
The  short  tiles  are  preferable,  if  proportionably 
cheap,  and  buyers,  in  ordering,  should  always 
stipulate  for  some  particular  length.  Two  fac¬ 
tories  were  recently  selling  two-inch  pipe-tile, 
the  one  at  $10  and  the  other  at  $12  a  thousand ; 
but  on  measuring,  we  found  their  lengths  re- 
pectively  twelve  and  fifteen  inches.  Those  at 
$12  and  fifteen  inches  long  were  of  course  the 
cheapest. 

Tiles  were  formerly  made  by  hand,  but  they 
are  now  made  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  These  machines  are  with  us  luckily 
unpatented,  and  competition  has  already  re¬ 
duced  their  price  very  low.  Very  fine  single 
tile  machines,  capable  of  making  several  thou¬ 
sand  tiles  a  day,  can  now  be  obtained  for  $125 
to  $150,  and  double  machines  for  $150  to  $225. 
They  are  easily  worked  by  any  brickmaker,  and 
we  hope  soon  to  see  them  in  operation  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  AYe  will  gladly  furnish 
any  information  in  our  power  to  those  who  may 
wish  to  procure  such  a  machine. 

The  smaller  size  of  tiles  are  now  sold  for  $12 
to  $18  per  thousand  in  this  country,  or  at  the 
rate  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  cents  a  rod ;  and 
they  will  continually  become  much  cheaper.  As 
soon  as  the  advantages  of  these  tiles  become 
known,  so  as  to  create,  a  demand  for  them,  ma¬ 
chines  for  their  manufacture  will  be  introduced 
into  brick-yards  generally  in  the  older  parts  of 
this  country,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  will 
be  greatly  reduced. 


It  is  as  cheap  to  raise  a  ton  of  grass  or  clover 
as  a  ton  of  burdock,  nettles,  or  pig-weed. 


STATE  FAIRS,  1853. 

Michigan,  at  Detroit,  -  -  “ 

Pennsylvania,  at  Pittsburg,  “ 

New- Hampshire,  at  Man¬ 
chester,  . Oct. 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  -  -  “  25, 

Illinois,  at  Springfield,  -  -  “  11, 
Indiana,  at  Lafayette,  -  -  “ 

North  Carolina,  at  Raleigh,  “ 
Missouri,  Boonville,  -  -  -  “ 
AYisconsin,  at  AYatertown,  “ 

Virginia,  at  Richmond,  -  -  Nov. 
Lower  Canada  Board  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Annual  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  . Sept. 

Upper  Canada,  -  -  -  -  Oct. 
North-western  Fruit-Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  Chicago,  “ 
Alabama,  Montgomery,  -  “ 

South  Carolina,  -  -  -  -  “ 

Southern  Central  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  Augusta, 

Georgia, . “ 

South-western  Association, 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  -  “ 

American  Institute,  -  -  “ 

COUNTY  FAIRS,  1853. 

Herkimer,  at  Illion,  -  •  -  -  Sept. 

Westchester,  at  White  Plains,  “ 

Orange,  at  Goshen,  -  -  -  -  “ 

Ontario,  at  Geneva,  -  -  -  “ 

Green,  at  Coxsackie,  -  -  -  “ 

Clinton,  at  Keeseville,  -  -  “ 

Lewis,  at  Martinsburg,  -  -  -  “ 

Alleghany,  at  Angelica,  -  -  “ 

Orleans, . “ 

Livingston,  at  Geneseo,  -  -  “ 

AYyoming,  at  AYarsaw,  -  -  -  “ 

Monroe,  (AYest.  Disk,)  Brock- 

port,  . “ 

Monroe,  (Eastern  Dist.)  East 

Rush, .  “ 

Dutchess,  at  AYashington  Hol¬ 
low,  . 

Albany,  at  Bethlehem,  -  - 

Seneca,  at  Waterloo,  -  - 
Chemung,  at  Horseheads, 

Monroe  Domestic  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Soc’ty,  Rochester, 


Oct. 


28,  29,  30 
27,  28,  29 

5,  6,  7 
26,  27,  28 
12,  13,  14 
12,  13,  14 
18 
2  to  7 
to  74 
1,  2,  3,  4 


27  to  30 
5  to  7 

4  to  7 

18  to  21 

17  to  20 

11  to  16 
19,  20,  21 

27,  28 
28,  29,  30 

28,  29 

28,  2  9 
27,  28 

27,  28 

27 

29,  30 

28,  29 
28,  29 

27 

29 

4,  5 
4,  5,  6 
12,  13,  14 
7,  8 


A  New  Variety  of  Wheat. — We  have  just 
received  from  Lieut.  Wm.  D.  Porter,  U.  S.  N., 
a  small  quantity  of  wheat  which  he  procured 
from  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Atlas,  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor.  This  has  been  cultivated  in  an  exposed 
situation,  and  appears  to  be  a  superior  and  fine 
variety.  We  can  send  a  few  samples  of  half  an 
ounce  each  to  those  who  are  most  desirous  for 
new  seed. 

- - 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS  — IRREGULARITY  OF  PAPERS 

We  still  have  occasional  complaints  from  sub¬ 
scribers  that  they  do  not  receive  their  papers 
regularly  from  carriers  or  by  mail.  AYe  hope 
those  suffering  in  this  way  will  send  written 
notice  to  the  office,  that  we  may  remedy  the 
omission  as  well  as  possible ;  though  we  have 
little  hope  of  regulating  the  United  States  mail. 

We  keep  on  hand  a  few  back  numbers  for 
new  subscribers,  and  to  fill  up  any  deficiency 
arising  from  the  above-named  causes.  We  ad¬ 
vise  all  to  preserve  every  number,  so  as  to  have 
a  complete  file  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  be 
stitched  together  or  bound  with  a  full  index, 
which  we  intend  to  furnish  at  the  close  of  each 
volume. 

. ♦  fr-0 - 

Arrival  of  Stock  in  Kentucky. — Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander,  of  Medway,  Woodford  co.,  Kentucky, 
writes  us  that  he  got  on  nicely  with  his  imported 
short-horn  cattle,  and  that  most  of  them  are 
doing  well  on  his  plantation  at  Woodburn.  He 
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has  not  exhibited  any  thing  yet  at  the  agricul¬ 
tural  shows,  except  long-woolled  sheep,  with 
one  of  which  he  took  the  premium  against  the 
high-priced  ram  recently  imported  by  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Company. 

- - •<< - 

THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  SHOW  OF  THE  NEW- 
YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  was  held  at  Saratoga,  on  the  19th,  20th, 
21st,  and  22d  instants.  It  was  somewhat  behind 
most  of  the  preceding  shows  in  the  number  of 
animals  exhibited,  and  far  more  deficient  in  the 
products  of  the  dairy,  domestic  manufactures, 
agricultural  and  other  miscellaneous  implements, 
vegetables,  seeds,  &c.,  than  any  we  have  ever 
attended.  We  are  not  aware  that  a  single  spe¬ 
cimen  was  exhibited  from  the  dairy.  The  wea¬ 
ther  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this 
meagre  display,  and  we  know  that  many  articles 
which  had  been  entered,  failed  to  reach  the 
ground  in  time  for  exhibition.  But  whatever 
the  cause  may  be,  whether  the  articles  were 
never  entered,  or  the  difficulties  of  transporta¬ 
tion  prevented  their  arrival,  the  result  is  conclu¬ 
sive  to  our  mind  that  the  interests  of  the  Society 
ought  not  to  be  jeoparded  hereafter  by  the  se¬ 
lection  of  Saratoga,  or  any  other  place  remote 
from  the  main  routes  of  travel  between  the  city 
of  New-York  and  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

The  number  of  horses  on  the  ground,  we 
think,  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  show,  pro¬ 
bably  200  to  250  in  all.  There  were  few  bloods, 
no  cart-horses,  Clydesdales,  Cleveland  bays,  or 
other  large  horses  that  we  noticed,  but  a  great 
display  of  roadsters,  farm-horses,  and  the  horse 
of  all  work.  The  Morgans,  principally  descend¬ 
ants  of  Black  Hawk,  were  present  in  great  force 
and  excellence.  We  guessed  there  were  fifty  of 
his  progeny  on  the  ground,  and  one  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  confirmed  this  estimate.  The  entries 
which  we  shall  publish  will  give  the  exact 
number. 

Of  short-horns  and  Devons  we  have  never 
seen  so  many  together  possessing  so  great  merit. 
About  twenty  of  these  were  imported,  picked 
animals,  from  the  choicest  herds  in  England, 
being  selected  by  their  owners  without  regard 
to  price,  after  a  close  and  careful  observation  of 
the  best  animals  in  that  country;  and  great 
credit  do  they  reflect  on  their  judgment  and 
taste.  The  prices  recently  paid  by  Americans 
for  English  stock  indicated  the  selection  of  the 
very  choicest,  and  the  examination  of  the 
animals  thoroughly  confirms  this  conjecture. 
While  size  and  constitution  have  been  fully 
considered,  symmetry,  compactness,  and  fine 
handling  properties  had  their  due  share  of 
attention.  It  requires  little  sagacity  to  predict 
from  these  recent  importations,  and  those  to 
follow  soon,  that  America  has  now  the  staff  in 
her  own  hands,  and  that  if  her  best  hereafter  fall 
behind  those  of  any  foreign  herds,  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  improper  breeding  and  rearing,  results 
which  are  not  likely  to  follow  while  in  the  in¬ 
telligent  hands  they  now  are.  We  cannot  here 
specify  the  successful  competitors,  but  shall  do 
so  in  this  or  in  our  next  sheet,  and  as  early  as 
we  can  get  a  perfectly  reliable  return  of  the  pre¬ 
miums,  which  the  press  at  the  Society’s  office 
forbids,  till  it  has  dispatched  its  more  urgent 
business. 

There  were  a  few  excellent  Herefords  and 
Ayrshires ;  a  large  number,  some  forty  or  fifty, 
of  well-bred  and  well-fattened  oxen  from  Ohio ;  a 
long  team  of  fine  working  oxen,  which,  from  their 


sleek,  well-filled  hides,  we  think  early  destined 
for  the  butcher ;  and  besides  these,  a  very  few 
miscellaneous  animals,  native  cows,  and  cross¬ 
bred  oxen  and  steers. 

There  were  some  choice  specimen  sheep,  the 
French  Merinoes  and  the  descendants  of  the 
Spanish,  mostly  from  Vermont;  some  large, 
well-formed  Saxons;  but  only  one  small  flock 
did  we  notice  from  Washington  county,  which 
abounds  in  fine  sheep,  and  whose  convenience 
was  consulted,  and  whose  aid  was  liberally  pro¬ 
mised  to  sustain  the  show,  if  located  in  Saratoga. 

The  recently  imported  and  unsurpassed  South 
Down  buck  of  Col.  Morris  was  there,  together 
with  about  a  dozen  of  his  ewes,  imported  from 
the  same  flock.  There  were  some  very  good 
home-bred  South  Downs,  but  they  were  not 
numerous,  being  the  representatives  of  two  or 
three  flocks  only. 

There  was  an  excellent  display  of  the  long- 
wools,  a  few  of  which  could  hardly  be  surpassed 
for  size  and  perfection  of  points. 

The  swine  were  not  numerous,  but  with  slight 
exceptions  were  very  choice.  The  Berkshires  and 
Suffolks  were  the  principal  ones  present,  though 
a  few  of  the  Essex  or  Neapolitans,  and  some 
cross-breeds,  were  on  the  ground. 

Of  fowls,  there  were  large  numbers  of  the 
long-legged  varieties :  Shanghais,  Cochin-Chi¬ 
nas,  Bramapootras,  and  Black  Spanish,  and 
some  of  the  most  diminutive  of  the  Bantams, 
the  Seabrights,  the  Javas  and  others.  But  of 
the  medium  sizes,  the  truly  useful  birds,  there 
were  the  smallest  possible  numbers.  These 
consisted  principally  of  Polands  and  Spangled 
Top-knots,  Creoles,  and  a  few  others.  Geese, 
turkeys,  ducks,  and  pigeons  were  there  in  very 
small  squads,  and  only  enough  were  present  to 
indicate  the  species. 

No  jacks  or  mules  were  on  the  ground,  the 
latter  among  the  most  useful  of  the  farm  stock, 
if  farmers  would  but  know  it. 

The  horticultural  display  was,  on  the  whole, 
the  finest,  in  the  selection  of  new  and  choice 
varieties  of  fruits,  ever  made  in  the  State. 

The  site  selected  for  the  show  was  very  judi¬ 
cious,  being  elevated  and  dry,  and  just  the  soil 
required  for  the  rainy  weather.  It  was  con¬ 
venient  of  access,  being  scarcely  a  mile  from  the 
village.  The  enclosures,  stalls,  and  other  ar¬ 
rangements  were  creditable  to  the  managers, 
and  though  the  number  of  visitors  was  very 
much  less  than  usual,  it  was,  on  the  whole,  an 
interesting  exhibition  of  the  industry  and  skill 
of  the  farmers  of  New-York. 

• - ”•  • - 

Aerating  toe  Soil. — The  advantages  of  the 
admission  of  air  about  the  roots  of  a  plant  are 
not,  apparently,  sufficiently  appreciated  in  this 
country.  In  the  south  of  France,  when  vegeta¬ 
tion  does  not  advance  satisfactorily,  a  gardener 
will  go  over  his  crops,  stirring  up  the  soil  to  a 
considerable  depth  with  some  such  tool  as  a  little 
bigot.  Indeed,  the  free  admission  of  air  to  the 
ground  is  considered  of  so  much  importance, 
that  light  rains  are  deprecated;  hence,  on  an 
occasion  when  a  market-gardener  was  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  growing-showers  that  had  fallen  in 
the  night,  he  replied  in  a  pet,  uBah!  La  pluie 
ne  vaut  rienpour  les  jardins."  (Rain  is  useless 
for  gardens.)  He  added  that  rain  hardens  the 
surface  of  the  ground  without  reaching  to  the 
roots  of  plants ;  but  that  when  water  is  let  into 
the  channels  between  beds  in  ridges,  it  goes 
straight  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  on  them, 
without  depriving  them  of  air.  This  observa¬ 
tion  may  be  applicable  to  the  practice  of  water¬ 
ing  gardens  with  the  rose  watering-pot  or  engine. 
— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  ONE  FARM]  EQUAL  TO  THREE. 

“One  farm  equal  to  three!”  said  Mr.  Shal- 
lowfield;  “never  heard  of  such  a  thing;  be¬ 
sides,  I  don’t  believe  it.” 

Of  course,  Mr.  Siiallowfield,  we  don’t  at  all 
wonder  at  your  skepticism :  there  are  too  many 
agriculturists  of  the  same  stamp.  But  did  you 
never  hear  of  a  building  of  one  story  being 
converted  into  three,  four,  six?  Mr.  S.  says 
that  is  a  totally  different  affair.  No,  it  a’n’t, 
either,  Mr.  S. ;  the  cases  are  exactly  parallel. 
If  there  is  any  difference  at  all,  it  is  on  the  side 
of  the  agriculturist.  Besides,  it  is  a  secret 
worth  knowing.  Listen,  and  we  will  tell  you. 
(Here  Mr.  Siiallowfield  waved  his  hand  quite 
skeptically.) 

G.  T.  Stewart,  Esq.,  says  the  Ohio  Farmer , 
in  a  recent  address  before  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Society,  thus  speaks  on  this  important  subject : 

“  Many  farmers,  who  are  destroying  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  their  farms  by  shallow  work,  as 
they  find  that  their  crops  are  diminishing,  think 
only  of  extending  their  area  by  adding  acres  of 
surface,  as  if  they  supposed  that  their  title- 
deeds  only  gave  them  a  right  to  six  inches  deep 
of  earth  !  If  they  will  take  those  deeds,  study 
their  meaning,  and  apply  the  lesson  to  their 
fields,  they  will  soon  realize,  in  threefold  crops, 
the  fact  that  the  law  has  given  them  three  farms 
where  they  supposed  they  had  but  one :  in 
other  words,  that  the  subsoil,  brought  up  and 
combined  with  the  top  soil,  and  enriched  with 
the  atmospheric  influences  and  those  other  ele¬ 
ments  which  agricultural  science  will  teach 
them  to  apply  to  their  ground,  will  increase 
threefold  the  measure  of  their  productiveness. 

“To  show  to  what  extent  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  can  be  increased,  I  refer  to  a  statement  in 
the  last  Patent  Office  Report. 

“  In  the  year  1850,  there  were  nine  competitors 
for  the  premium  corn  crop  of  Kentucky,  each 
of  whom  cultivated  ten  acres.  Their  average 
crop  was  about  122  bushels  per  acre.  At  this 
time  the  average  crop  of  wheat  per  acre  in  the 
harvests  of  Great  Britain,  on  a  soil  cultivated 
for  centuries,  is  about  double  that  produced  on 
the  virgin  soil  of  Ohio.  Why  is  this  ?  Simply 
because  the  British  farmers  are  educated  men, 
and  apply  work  wisely  :  they  pay  hack  to  the 
earth  what  they  borrow  from  her ;  they  en¬ 
deavor  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  enrich 
their  ground,  and  in  return  it  enriches  them. 
If  our  farmers,  instead  of  laboring  to  double 
their  acres,  would  endeavor  to  double  their  crops , 
they  would  find  it  a  saving  of  time  and  toil,  and 
an  increase  of  profits. 

“Many  of  them  never  think  of  digging  ten 
inches  into  the  soil,  unless  they  have  dreamed 
about  a  crock  of  gold  hid  in  the  earth  ;  but  if 
they  would  set  about  the  work  of  digging  in 
earnest,  every  man  would  find  his  crock  of  gold 
without  the  aid  of  dreams  and  divination. 

“  We  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  British 
farmers  in  the  fact  that  our  farmers  nearly  all 
hold  the  lands  which  they  cultivate  in  fee-simple, 
while  in  England  they  are  chiefly  tenants,  hiring 
the  lands  of  the  nobility,  paying  enormous  rents 
to  the  proprietors,  besides  heavy  taxes  to  the 
Government.  Taxes  here  are  comparatively 
light,  and  our  farmers  here  are  their  own  land¬ 
lords.  Hence  they  have  been  able  to  pay  three¬ 
fold  wages  for  labor  to  those  paid  in  Europe, 
pay  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  yet  under¬ 
sell  the  British  farmers  in  their  own  market.” 

The  summary  of  the  above  is  just  this :  plow 
a  little  deeper ;  pay  back  honorably  to  Mother 
Earth  what  you  borrow  from  her — which  is  no 
more  than  just — and  by  all  means  acquire 
knowledge.  The  British  farmers  are  said  to  be 
“  educated  men ;”  if  they  were  not,  they  could 
not  possibly  raise  on  land  cultivated  for  centu¬ 
ries  “  double  the  crops  produced  on  our  virgin 
soil,”  and  that  in  the  teeth  of  “  enormous  rents 
and  heavy  taxes.”  It  is  knowledge,  then,  that 
is  the  great  cultivator,  after  all;  with  doltish 
ignorance  and  stolid  indifference  we  can  do  no¬ 
thing  ;  and  we  hope  to  see  ere  long  an  agricul¬ 
tural  professorship  established  in  every  college 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land* 

Why,  indeed,  should  the  American  farmer  be 
behind  the  “educated”  anywhere?  He  has, 
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generally  speaking,  neither  high  rents  nor  taxes 
to  impede  his  progress,  and  shall  he  allow  him¬ 
self  to  be  outdone  by  those  who  are  thus 
shackled?  There  is  a  crock  of  gold  under 
every  man’s  farm,  and  if  every  agriculturist 
would  only  think  so,  we  have  no  doubt  he  would 
go  a  little  deeper  than  “  ten  inches,”  and  as¬ 
suredly  he  would  find  it.  Our  great  Franklin 
recommended  that  very  thing  upwards  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago — 

“Plow  deep  while  sluggards  sleep. 

And  you  shall  have  corn  to  sell  and  to  keep.” 

We  shall  revert  to  this  really  important  sub 
ject  another  time.  We  consider  it  far  before 
the  political  bickerings  and  other  such  nonsense 
which  too  much  distract  the  attention  of  our 
countrymen. — JVauvoo  Tribune. 


A  lot  of  fat  cattle  are  on  the  way  from  the  State  Fair,  but 
have  not  yet  arrived.  The  large  cattle  on  hand  were  princi¬ 
pally  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 


It  costs  no  more  to  raise  one  hundred  bushels 
of  merchantable  apples,  than  the  same  quantity 
of  choke-pears  or  indifferent  cider  apples. 


tartiets* 


Remarks. — Our  foreign  advices  have  caused  a  slight  re¬ 
action  in  the  Grain,  Flour,  and  Provision  markets  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  special  to  note  this  week  further  than  will 
be  found  in  our  Price  Current. 


PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

Wholesale  prices  of  the  more  important  Vegetables, 
Fruits,  &c. 

Washington  Market,  Sept.  26,  1853. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  Mercers,  ^  bbl.,  $1  50©  $2  ; 
Other  sorts,  bbl.  $1  25@$1  50  ;  Sweet  Potatoes,  ^  bbl, 
$2  ;  Tomatoes,  ^  basket,  75c.  ;  Cabbages,  $1  100,  $2® 
$2  50;  Green  Corn,  $  100,  37£e.  ;  Lima  Beans,  $  basket, 
75c. ;  -bring  Beans,  $  basket,  50c.  ;  «  ucumbers,  basket, 
50c  ;  Onions,  bbl.,  $1  25  ;  Celery,  ^  doz.  bunches,  50c.  , 
Lettuce,  $  doz.,  8c. ;  Parsneps,  bush.,  25c.  ;  Carrots, 
bush.,  25c. ;  Beets, do.,  25c. ;  Turnips,  White,  19  bush.,  25c. 
Egg  Plants,  $  doz.,  50. 

Fruit —Apples,  <(•)  bbl.,  $1  50@$2  50  ;  Pears,  <p  bushel, 
75c.@$l  ;  Plums  (Damson.)  )jl  bushel.  $2  50  ;  Egg  Plums, 
$  bush.,  $3  50@$4  00  ;  Musk-Melons,  $  100,  $3  00  ;  Water- 
Melons,  ^1  100,  $8  00;  Peaches,  ^  basket,  75c.@$l  ;  do 
Morris  Whites,  $  l  50®  $2. 


NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Sept.  26,  1853. 

The  market  to-day  was  much  brisker  than  that  of  last 
Monday,  and  the  dealers  in  better  spirits.  Though  many  in¬ 
ferior  cattle  were  offered,  there  were  several  lots,  from  Ohio, 
of  very  good  quality.  The  sales,  up  to  the  time  of  our  leav¬ 
ing,  had  been  considerable  ;  and  there  will  be  few  left  over 
in  comparison  with  what  were  left  unsold  at  our  last  report. 
The  numbers  at  the  various  places  are  as  follows  : 

Washington  Yards,  Forty-fourth  street,  A.  M.  Aller- 
ton,  Proprietor. 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  ON  HAND, 

Beeves,  2,224  2,152 

Cows,  5 

Veals,  157 

Sheep,  1,107 

Swine,  ,627 

Browning’s,  Lower  Bull’s  Head,  Sixth  street. 
Sheep  and  Lambs,  6,234  2,000 

Beeves,  471 

Cows  and  Calves,  81 

O’Brien’s,  Sixth  street. 

Cows,  70 

Beeves,  135 

Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  street. 

Beeves,  275 

Cows  and  Calves,  40 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  3,600 

Veals,  40 

The  cattle  at  the  Forty-fourth  street  Yards  were  princi¬ 
pally  from  this  State  and  Ohio  ;  687  are  reported  from  Ohio, 
and  706  from  this  State.  From  Pennsylvania,  428  ;  Virginia, 
200  ;  Kentucky,  107  ;  and  the  balance  from  various  sources. 

Of  these,  708  came  by  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  ;  by  the 
Erie  Railroad,  150  ;  by  the  Harlem  Railroad,  89. 

As  might  be  expected,  prices  advanced,  and  50c.  per  hun¬ 
dred,  at  least,  was  obtained  over  last  week’s  rates.  At 
Browning’s,  there  is  to-day  little  variation  in  prices,  and  the 
quotations  of  last  week  are  given  as  the  average.  At  Cham¬ 
berlin’s,  the  prices  for  Beeves  are  given  at  from  7c.@9%c. ; 
for  Cows,  $25,  $35,  and  as  high  as  $65.  Sheep  to-day  sold 
at  $3,  $4  50,  and  $7.  Lambs  brought  $2,  $3,  and  $4  each. 
Calves  at  the  same  place  are  quoted  at  from  4%@7c.  per 
lb.  Swine,  at  Forty-fourth  street,  from  6c.@6%c.,  and 
Veals,  4c  ®6c.  per  lb. 

The  prices  from  the  result  of  to-day’s  sales  are,  for  com¬ 
mon  beef,  8c.  ®8%c. ;  good  quality,  9c,@9%c.,  and  a  few 
lots  sold  as  high  as  10c. 
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PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce,  Groceries,  Provisions,  <S-c.,  $-c. 

Ashes. 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853 . $  100  lbs.  5  87%@ - 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852. . . 5  50  - 

Beeswax. 

American  Yellow .  .... 

Bristles. 

American,  Gray  and  White . —  40 

Coal. 

Liverpool  Orrel . tpt  chaldron,  10  50 

Scotch . . 

Sidney .  6  50 

Pictou .  6  50 

Anthracite - :  . $  2,000  lb.  5  50 

Cordage. 

Bale  Rope . sp  lb. —  7 

Boit  Rope . . 

Corks. 

Velvet,  Quarts . $  gro.  —  80  ®— 45 

Velvet,  Pints . —  15  ®— 25 

Phials . —  40  @— 12 

Cotton.  Atlantic  Other  Gulf 

Ports.  Florida.  Ports. 

Inferior . nominal,  nominal.  nominal. 

Low  to  good  ord .  8%@  9%  8%@  9%  8%@  9 % 

Low  to  good  mid . 10  ®11  10  @11  10%®ll% 

Mid.  fair  to  fair  . 11X@HX  11%®11%  12  @13  * 

Fully  fr.  to  good  fr . —  @—  —  @—  _  @_ 

Good  and  fine . —  @ —  —  @—  —  cii. _ 


6  75 
6  75 

6  — 


l-  7  % 
12% 


10%@-  11 
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Cotton  Bagging. 

Gunny  Cloth . sp  yard,  - 

American  Kentucky . - 

Dundee . . @ 

Feathers. 

Live  Geese,  prime . $  lb.  —  46  @ 

Flax. 

Jersey . $lb.  —  8  @—  9 

Flour  and  Meal. 

Sour . $bbl.  5  62%@5  81% 

Superfine  No.  2 .  5  93%®6  06% 

State,  common  brands .  6  31)^@6  3714- 

State,  Straight  brand . . . .  6  37)4® _ 

State,  favorite  brands .  6  37)4 @6  43% 

Western,  mixed  do .  6  25  @6  3lS 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  Straight  do .  6  31%@6  37)4 

Michigan,  fancy  brands .  6  37%@6  43% 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands . .’ .  6  31%@6  37)? 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common . . .  6  31%@6  37% 

Ohio,  fancy  brands . . .  6  37)4@6  43% 

Ohio,  extra  brands .  6  43%@7 _ 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do .  6  37%@6  75 

Genesee,  fancy  brands .  6  43%@6  50 

Genesee,  extra  brands .  6  50  @7  25 

Canada,  (in  bond) .  6  75  @6  81% 

Brandywine .  6  68%@6  75 

Georgetown .  6  68%@6  75 

Petersburgh  City .  6  68%@6  75 

Richmond  Country .  6  62%@6  68% 

Alexandria .  6  62%@6  68% 

Baltimore,  Howard  Street .  6  62%@6  68% 

Rye  Flour..  . .  4  12%@4  25' 

Corn  Meal,  Jersey .  . . 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . $  punch.  n50 

Grain. 

Wheat,  White  Geneseo . bush.  1  49 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) 

Wheat,  Southern,  White . 

Wheat,  Ohio,  White . 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White . 

Wheat,  Mixed  Western . 

Wheat,  Western  Red .  1  25 

Rye,  Northern  . —  92 

Corn,  Unsound 

Corn,  Round  Yeliow . —  8) 

Corn,  Round  White . . . —  81 

Corn,  Southern  White 
Corn,  Southern  Yellot 
Corn,  Southern  Mixed. 

Corn,  Western  Mixed. 

Corn,  Western  Yellow 

Barley . —  78 

Oats,  River  and  Canal . —  47 

Oats,  New-Jersey . —  43 

Oats,  Western . . 48 

Oats,  Penna . .  44 

Oats,  southern . .  37 

Peas,  Black-eyed  . .  . f?  2  bush. - 

Peas,  Canada . bush. —  90 

Beans,  White .  1  25 

Hair. 

Rio  Grande,  Mixed . ^  lb. _  20 


Lime, 

Rockland,  Common . tp  bbl.-: - @—  85 

Lumber. 

WHOLESALE  prices 

Timber,  White  Pine . <p  cubic  ft.  —  18  @  —  22 

Timber,  Oak . —  25  @  —  80 

Timber,  Grand  Island,  W.  O . —  35  @  —  38 

Timber,  Geo.  Yel.  Pine . (by  cargo)  —  18  ©  —  22 

YARD  SELLING  PRICES. 
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Timber,  Oak  Scantling . <p  M.  ft.  30  — 

Timber,  or  Beams,  Eastern . 17  50 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Worked . —  — 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Unworked . —  20 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  Clear . 37  50 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  2d  qual . 30  — 

Boards,  North  River,  Box . 16  — 

Boards,  Albany  Pine . pee. —  16 

Boards,  City  Worked  . —  22 

Boards,  do.  narrow,  clear  ceiling .  —  16 

Plank,  do.,  narrow,  clear  flooring . —  19 

Plank,  Albany  Pine . —  26 

Plank,  City  Worked . —  26 

Plank,  Albany  Spruce.  .. .  .  — 18 

Plank,  Spruce,  City  Worked . —  22 

Shingles,  Pine,  sawed  ..  ..  tp  bunch,  2  25 

Shingles,  Pine,  split  and  shaved  .  2  75 

Shingles,  Cedar,  8  ft  1st  qual _ $  M.  24  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  2d  quality . 22  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  2  ft.  1st  quality . 19  — 

Shingles,  Cedar, 2  ft.  2d  quality . 17  — 

Shingles,  Company,  3  ft. . 32  — 

Shingles,  Cypress,  2  ft . . 

Shingles,  Cypress,  8ft . —  — 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Pipe . 60  —  @ - 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Hhd . 48  —  @ - 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Bbl  . 35  —  @  - 

Staves,  Red  Oak.  Hhd . 36  —  @35  — 

Heading,  White  Oak . 60  —  @ - 

Molasses. 

New-Orleans . gall.  —  26  ©  —  29a" 

Porto  Rico . —  25  @  —  30 

Cuba  Muscovado . —  23  @  —  25 

Trinidad  Cuba . —  23  @  —  25 

Cardenas,  &c . —  22)4©  23  — 

Nails. 

Cut,  4d@6d . <p  lb. —  4)4®  —  5 

Wrought,  6d@20d . . @ - 

Naval  Stores. 

Turpentine,  Soft,  North  County  2801b. - @5  — 

Turpentine,  Wilmington .  4  75  @  4  87% 

Tar  . $  bbl.  3  50  4  — 

Pitch,  City  .  2  —  @  2  12% 

Resin,  Common,  (delivered) .  1  55  @  1  67% 

Resin,  White  . . $  280  lb.  2  50  ©  5  — 

Spirits  Turpentine . <jp  gall. —  62%@  —  65 

Oil  Cake. 

Thin  Oblong,  City . $  ton, - © - 

Thick,  Round,  Country . —  —  @27  — 

Thin  Oblong  Country . . @32  — 

Plaster  Paris. 

Blue  Nova  Scotia . ^  ton,  3  12%@  8  25 

White  Nova  Scotia . 3  50  ®  3  62% 

Provisions. 

Beef,  Mess,  Country . <p  bbl.  6  75 


©  9  25 
@5  — 
@12  50 
@14  — 
©  6  — 
@12  25 
©19- 


Beef,  Prime,  Country . 4  50 

Beef,  Mess,  City . 12  — 

Beef,  Mess,  extra . 13  75 

Beef,  Prime,  City . 5  50 

Beef.  Mess,  repacked,  Chicago . 12  — 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . ^  tee.  17  ■ — 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . bbl.  15  87%@16  - 

Pork,  Prime,  Western . 12  75  ©13- 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . 14  75  @15  — 

Pork,  Clear,  Western . . @18  — 

Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels . lb.  —  11%@—  11% 

Hams,  Pickled . —  8%@ —  9% 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . —  8%@ —  9% 

Shoulders,  Pickled . —  6%@ —  7% 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted . —  6%@ —  7% 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . <P  bbl.  12  50  @15  — 

Beef,  Smoked . $  lb. - @ —  9 

Butter,  Orange  County . —  22  @ —  25 

Butter,  Ohio . —  16  @ —  18 

Butter,  New-York  State  Dairies . —  18  @ —  21 

Butter  Canada . —  15  @ —  17 

Butter,  other  Foreign,  (in  bond,) . —  —  @ - 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime . —  9%@ — 10 


—  22 


Buenos  Ayres,  Mixed . . —  19 

Hay,  for  shipping  : 

North  River,  in  bales . $  100  lbs.  —  65 

Hemp. 

Russia,  clean  . $  ton. - © - 

Russia,  Outshot . . A* _ 

Manilla . $  lb.  —  10%@ - 

®,sal . . @  —  10 

Sunn . —  6  @ - 

Italian . $  ton,  240  —  rsi. - 

Jute . .  50 

American,  Dew-rotted . 150 _ 

American,  do.,  Dressed... . 160 _ 

American,  Water-rotted .  . . 

Hops. 

1852 . . . $  lb.  —  28 

l8sa . . .  . 


@  —  21 


?>—  70 


@135  — 
©165  — 
©220  — 


—  30 

—  42 


Salt. 

Turks  Island . .  tp  bush.  —  31 

St.  Martin’s . . 

Liverpool,  Ground . sack,  1  10 

Liverpool,  Fine . 1  20 

Liverpool,  Fine,  Ashton’s . . 1  50 

Saltpetre. 

Refined . i 

Crude,  East  India . 

Nitrate  Soda . 


h, —  32  1 

$, - 

&  1  12% 
&.  1 30 
a  1 52% 


. 7%®—  8 

. -  7  @—  7% 

. —  5  @ —  5% 

Seeds. 

Clover . ■ . tpib.—  9%@— 10 

Timothy,  Mowed . tee.  13  —  @17  — 

Timothy,  Reaped . 17 —  @20  — 

Flax,  American,  Rough . tp  bush.  145  @ - 

Linseed,  Calcutta .  1  65  @  1  67% 

Sugar. 

St.  Croix . $  lb.  —  6  @—  7 

New-Orleans . —  4%@ —  6% 

Cuba  Muscovado . —  4%© —  6 

Porto  Rico . —  4%@ —  6% 

Havana,  White . 

Havana,  Brown  and  Yellow . 

Manilla  . 

Brazil  White . 

Brazil,  Brown . 

Stuart’s,  Double-Refined,  Loaf . 

do.  do.  do.  Crushed 

do.  do.  do.  Ground  :  £ 

do.  (A)  Crushed . 

do.  2d  quality,  Crushed .  none.; 


0—  '% 
7% 


6%@—  7 
5  ®—  — 

9%@ - 

9%® - 
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Tallow. 

American,  Prime . $  lb.  —  10%@—  10% 

Tobacco. 

Virginia . $  lb. - <& - 

Kentucky . _  6%®,—  9% 

Mason  County . —  6%@—  10% 

Maryland . —  —  @ - 

St.  Domingo . .  8  ©—16 

Cuba . —  18  @—23 

Yarn . —  30  @—38 

Havana,  Fillers  and  Wrappers . —  25  @  1  — 

Florida  Wrappers . —  15  @_  60 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . —  5  @ — 15 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Leaf . —  5  @—13% 

Wool. 

American,  Saxony  Fleece . $  lb.  —  55  @—  60 

American,  Full-blood  Merino . —  49  @ —  53 

American  %  and  %  Merino  . —  45  @ — 48 

American,  Native  and  %  Merino . —  40  @ —  44 

Extra,  Pulled,  . —  48  @—52 

Superfine,  Pulled . —  44  © — 46 

No.  1,  Pulled . —  40  @—  42 


NEW  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Forty  pair  of  cochin-china  fowls.-the  ori- 

ginal  stock  (which  has  been  kept  pure)  was  imported  by 
Dr.  Gillespie,  Vice-President  of  the  Poultry  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  of  Mr.  Baker,  Keeper  of  Queen  Victoria’s  poultry 
yard.  For  sale  by  STEPHEN  O’GUERIN,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
3-5 


rAGON  WANTED.  -  SECOND-HAND,  NOT  MUCH 
worn.  Two  seats,  and  sufficiently  light  for  one  horse. 
A  good  harness  would  be  taken  with  it. 

3tf  S.  W.  VAN  NORDEN,  189  Water  street. 


^SPANISH  MERINO  BUCKS.-TEN  SPANISH  MERINO 
Uv  Bucks,  imparted  in  the  bark  Charles  A.  Coe,  from  Mala¬ 
ga.  The  New-York  growers  of  wool  will  find  the  pure  Spanish 
Merino  every  way  better  stock  to  breed  from  than  the  over¬ 
grown  French  sheep.  S.  W.  GOODRIDGE  &  CO., 

3-5  84  Broad  street. 


NEW-YORK  BAG  MANUFACTORY, 

No.  17  PLATT  STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

GRAIN  BAGS, 

HAM  BAGS, 

COFFEE  BAGS, 

SALT  BAGS, 

BUCKWHEAT  MEAL  BAGS. 

SHOT  BAGS, 

FARMERS’  AND  MILLERS’  BAGS, 

GUANO  BAGS, 

Also,  BAGS  FOR  HOMMONY,  GRAHAM  FLOUR.  OAT¬ 
MEAL,  WHITE  WHEAT  FLOUR  ;  in  fact,  all  descriptions  of 
Flour  and  Meal  Bags  made  up,  and  Printed,  if  required,  with 
great  care  and  dispatch. 

The  Proprietor  would  impress  upon  all  parties  in  the  habit 
of  using  Bags  of  any  description,  that  they  can  be  furnished 
at  the  Patent  Sewing  Machine’s  Depot,  better  made,  at  lower 
prices,  and  with  greater  expedition  than  they  can  be  obtained 
i  n  any  other  way.  3-15 


IMPORTED  SHORT-HORN  BULL.  WOLDSMAN.  —  FOR 
sale,  my  imported  short-horn  Bull,  WOLDSMAN,  (11,05(1,) 
bred  by  Mr.  Topham  of  Spilsby,  England.  He  is  in  color  roan, 
and  was  calved  April  6, 1849.  Got  by  Baronet  (6753.)  dam  (Sil¬ 
via)  by  Eclipse  (1949,)  Ac.  For  particulars  inquire  of  Mr.  A.  B. 
Allen.  189  Water  street,  New-York,  or  at  my  farm,  one  mile 
from  Williams  Bridge  Station,  Harlem  Railroad. 

2-6 _ __ _ L,  SPENCER. 

GREENWICH  POTTERY,  261  WEST  EIGHTEENTII- 
street.  Steam-pressed  Vitrified  Drain  Pipe,  from  three 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  feet  lengths.  The 
best  and  cheapest  medium  for  drainage  and  sewerage  ever 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  subscriber  is  the  exclusive  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  steam-pressed  Drain  Pipe  in  this  country,  and  he 
offers  it  to  the  public  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  ordinary 
drain  pipe  made  or  sold  in  this  city. 

2-27 _  WASHINGTON  SMITH. 

I  BUCHANAN,  FLORIST,  9  WEST  SEVENTEENTH  ST  , 
®  New-York,  near  Fifth  Avenue.  Green  Houses,  Astoria 
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Albany  drain  tile  works,  no.  eo  Lancaster 

street,  Albany,  west  of  Medical  College.  The  sub- 
senber,  successor  to  JOHN  GOT  I',  formerly  A.  S.  BABCOCK 
&  LO„  is  prepared  to  furnish  Draining  Tile  of  both  Horse 
Shoe  and  Sole  patterns,  at  from  $12  to  $18  per  thousand  pieces 
The  tile  are  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  and  fully  equal  to  any 
of  American  or  foreign  manufacture.  They  are  so  formed  as 
to  admit  water  at  every  joint,  and  drain  the  land  perfectly 
from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  on  each  side,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil. 

Also,  Large  Tile,  for  drains  about  dwellings,  yards,  Ac,,  at 
from  $4  to  $8  per  hundred  pieces.  These  are  cheaper  and 
more  durable  than  brick  drains. 

Full  directions  for  preparing  ditches,  laying  tile,  Ac.,  will 
be  sent  free  to  those  addressing  the  subscriber  post-paid.  The 
tiles  can  be  sent  safely  any  distance.  Orders  are  respectfully 
solicited.  DAVID  CALLANAN. 

I-' 3  Albany,  N.  Y. 


TILE  MACHINES.— FOR  MAKING  DRAINING  TILES  OF 
.  all  descriptions  and  sizes,  for  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water  street. 


Rees  a  hoyt,  premium  patent  riveted  stretch- 

ed  Leather  Band  Manufacturers,  37  Spruce  street,  New 
Yo‘lt-  3-29 


AMUSEMENTS. 

FRANCONPS  HiPPODROME.-GREAT  SUCCESS  OF  THE 
Uir  °t  *  lowers.”— Every  afternoon  and  evening:,  the 
representations  will  commence  with  the  most  magnificent 
pageant  ever  exhibited,  the  Car  of  Flora,  the  Pleasures  of  the 
Enchanted  Island.  La  Course  Grecque,  Le  Double  Trapaze, 
Trial  of  the  Postillion,  Exercise  of  the  Menage,  La  Perche 
Equipoise,  Scene  of  the  Grecian  Hippodrome,  Rapid  Flight  of 
Ostuches,  the  \  olatile  Globes,  Course  des  Minges,  Grand 
Chariot  Race,  Mons.  Chinnie’s  Dancing  Horses.  The  trained 
Elephant  Tom  Thumb,  four  months  of  age,  and  thirty  inches 
in  height,  will  be  introduced. 

Prices  of  admission— Boxes,  50  cents ;  Pit,  25  cents ;  Re¬ 
served  Seats,  $1 :  Season  Tickets,  $50. 

Doors  open  at  7  o’clock,  performances  commence  at  8.  On 
afternoons,  doors  open  at  2,  performances  commencing  at  2M. 

Tickets  can  be  secured  at  the  following  places:  western 
Hotel,  Astor  House,  Lovejoy’s,  and  Dodworth’s  Music  Store. 
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CARRIAGE-MAKERS. 


W  B.  OLIVER  A  CO.,  LIGHT  WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE 
@{S  ©  Manufacturers,  corner  of  Dock  and  Water  streets, 
(near  Fulton  Ferry.)  Brooklyn,  Long  Island.  Light  Wagons 
and  Carriages,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  patterns, 
made  to  order  at  the  shortest  notice.  Terms  reasonable. 
Timber  and  work  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

Trimming,  Painting,  and  Repairing  of  every  description, 
done  witli  neatness  and  dispatch. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  are  most  respectfully  invited 
to  give  us  a  call  before  purchasing  elsewhere. _ 1-9 


5SAAC  MIX,  JR.,  COACH-MAKER  AND  CARRIAGE-DEAL- 
er,  No.  440  Broadway,  New-York.  A  general  assortment 
of  Carriages  and  Harness  always  on  hand. _  1-3 


M-  IGHT  CARRIAGES.— ISAAC  FORD,  COACH  AND  LIGHT 
J  Carriage-Maker,  116  Elizabeth  street.  New-York.  has 
constantly  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  Carriages  of  all  kinds, 
of  the  most  fashionable  patterns,  built  under  his  personal 
superintendence,  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  of  the  very 
best  materials.  Carriages  from  his  establishment  are  now 
running  in  England,  France,  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Carriages  will  be  built  to  order  at  very  short 
notice,  of  any  pattern,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

1-21  ISAAC  FORD,  116  Elizabeth  street,  New-York. 


Extensive  retail  clothing  establishment.- 

ALFRED  MUNROE  A  CO.,  No.  441  Broadway,  New- 
York,  between  Howard  and  Grand  streets,  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  friends  and  customers  to  a  very  large  and  choice 
variety  of  entirely  new  and  most  desirable  styles  of  fashion¬ 
able  Clothing,  suitable  for  the  season,  among  which  may  be 
found  every  article  required  for  a  gentleman’s  wardrobe.  In 
Boys’  and  Children’s  Clothing,  A.  M.  A  Co.  offer  an  assortment 
of  infinite  variety,  comprising  styles  entirely  new,  and  of  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  most  approved  character.  Well-made  goods 
exclusively.  No  deviation  can.  in  any  instance,  be  made  from 
the  marked  price.  Should  any  dissatisfaction  exist  after  the 
purchase  of  an  article,  it  maybe  returned,  and  the  money  will 
be  cheerfully  refunded.  N.  B.— Every  description  of  Clothing 
made  to  order  in  the  best  manner,  and  at  the  shortest  notice. 
2-14 


THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  GET  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  CLOTH- 
ing,  ready-made  or  made  to  order,  is  at  No.  81  Fulton 
street.  At  this  establishment  you  will  find  a  large  assortment 
of  fashionable  ready-made  Clothing:  also  a  splendid  assort¬ 
ment  of  Goods,  which  will  be  made  to  order  in  a  style  that 
cannot  be  surpassed.  2-30 


THE  HEAD.— TO  BE  WITHOUT  A  NEAT  AND  ELEGANT 
head-dress  is  a  thing  unknown  in  this  our  day  and 
generation.  Hats,  therefore,  have  gone  through  a  severe 
ordeal,  and  companies  are  formed  to  arrive  at  an  alteration. 
The  New  Hat  Company  have  discovered  the  philosopher’s 
stone,  and  by  calling  at  146  and  148  Nassau  street,  in  the 
Tract  House,  you  will  get  a  hat  unsurpassed  for  elegance  of 
style.  Price  $3.  One  quality,  one  price,  and  no  abatement. 
2-7 


IRA  PEREGO  A  SON.  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEAL¬ 
ERS  IN  GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  61  Nas¬ 
sau  street,  New-York.  2-19 


.  DAGUERREOTYPES. 


CFARRAND.  DAGUERREAN  ARTIST.  307  BROAD- 
G  way,  New-York.  Sky-light  first  floor.  Likenesses  taken 
daily,  in  every  style  of  the  Art.  2-15 


DENTISTRY. 

PR.  CHARLES  S.  ROWELL,  NO.  11  CHAMBERS  STREET, 
New-York,  confines  his  attention  to  the  practice  of 
Dentistry,  in  all  Us  various  branches.  The  improvements 
which  he  has  introduced  have  rendered  these  Teeth  perfect  for 
speech,  mastication,  and  natural  appearance.  Premium  In¬ 
corruptible  Artificial  Gum  Teeth.— These  teeth  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them,  and  the  warm  appro¬ 
val  and  recommendation  of  all  who  have  used  or  worn  them. 

CHARLES  S.  ROWELL, 

2-20  No.  11  Chambers  street. 


ITfeENTISTRY.  —  TEETIl  FOR  ALL-FROM  A  SINGLE 
BJr  tooth  to  an  entire  set— inserted  by  J.  BUSKY.  Dentist, 
399  Broadway.  Also  teeth  cleaned,  filled,  and  extracted. 
Toothache  cured.  Charges  moderate.  Terms  cash.  2-15 


PRESERVE  YOUR  TEETH.-MANY  PERSONS  NEGLECT 
their  teeth  from  fear  of  the  operations  being  too  painful ; 
others,  whose  means  are  limited,  are  often  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  the  dental  art,  owing  to  the  enormous  charges  of 
many  dentists,  and  therefore  suffer  the  entire  destruction  of 
their  teeth.  Such  persons  may  have  their  teeth  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to,  avoiding  all  unnecessary  pain,  and  at  a  saving  of 


DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES. 

(OREAT  DISCOVERY.  -  DEAFNESS  AND  BLINDNESS 
’Of  cured  at  80  Prince  street.— Deafness,  noise  in  and  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  ear,  cured  in  a  short  time,  without  risk  or 
pain  ;  also,  partial  and  total  blindness  cured,  and  near,  weak, 
and  imperfect  sight  restored.  The  number  and  nature  of  the 
cures  effected,  in  the  very  worst  kinds  of  deafness  and  blind¬ 
ness,  by  Dr.  LUTENER’S  newly-discovered  treatment,  is  en¬ 
tirely  unprecedented.  Office,  80  Prince  street,  second  house 
east  of  Broadway.  Hours  from  10  till  4.  All  letters  must  be 
prepaid,  and  contain  $1  fee,  to  insure  attention.  2-10 


ir&R.  s.  M.  GIDDINGS’  VEGETABLE  FAMILY  MEDI- 
JSJ>  CINES.— Panacea  for  purifying  the  blood,  a  sure  and 
effectual  remedy  for  scrofula,  erysipelas,  debility,  jaundice, 
liver  complaint,  fever  and  ague,  Ac.  Cough  Syrup,  for  colds 
and  all  kinds  of  cough  tending  to  consumption,  cholera,  dys¬ 
entery.  and  diarrhoea— Syrup  suited  to  ail  climates— a  sure 
and  never-failing  remedy.  Liniments  for  rheumatism,  cuts, 
sprains,  burns,  bruises,  &c.  Wholesale  Herbalist.  Shakers’ 
Preparations,  Extracts,  Seeds.  Broom,  Sweet  Corn,  Ac.  112 
John  street,  2-8 

IffeYE-STUFFS,  DYE-WOODS.  ACIDS,  AC. -WILLIAM 
U  PARTRIDGE  A  SON,  No.  27  Cliff  street,  offer  for  sale 

Lac  Dye— oO  cases,  40  bbls.  fine  ground. 

Safflowers— 15  bales  Argols— 200,000  lbs. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 20,000  lbs.  brown. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 15.000  lbs.  white. 

Copperas— 50,000  lbs.  Cudbear— prime  quality. 

Orchil— French,  English,  and  American. 

Alum— 500  bbls.,  crude  and  ground. 

Woad— 10  tons.  Terra  Japonica— 50  tons. 

Cutuh— 18  tons.  Fuller’s  Earth— 50  tons. 

Manganese— 20  tons. 

And  a  full  supply  of  all  the  abov*.  2-20 


DYSPEPSIA!  DYSPEPSIA !-TIIOUSANDS  WHO  ARE 
suffering  with  this  distressing  complaint  are  not  aware 
there  is  a  radical  cure  :  yet  it  is  so,  and  is  to  be  bad  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietor  only.  No.  74  Fulton  street,  at  50  cents  a  bottle.  It  is  a 
German  medicine,  entirely  vegetable,  and  perfectly  harmless, 
yet  certain  in  its  effects  on  the  system.  It  will  also  cure  diar¬ 
rhoea  and  dysentery  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
and  any  kind  of  colic  in  a  moment.  The  following  real  cer¬ 
tificates,  among  many  gratuitously  tendered,  can  be  seen  at 
my  office,  No.  74  Fulton  street. 

CHARLES  BRAEUTIGAM. 

X  take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  efficiency  of  your  Health 
Succedaneum  in  restoring  the  system  to  a  healthy  condition 
after  it  becomes  debilitated,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  now  extant.  I  have  tried 
it  in  my  family  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  do 
most  cheerfully  recommend  its  use  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  or 
general  debility  of  the  system.  V.  B.  POST, 

April  4, 1852.  No.  9  West  Forty-third  street, 

I  certify,  with  much  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Charles  Braeutigam’s 
Health  Succedaneum  has  relieved  my  wife  from  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  indigestion,  from  which  she  had  suffered  for  some  time, 
and  recommend  it  in  preference  to  any  other  remedy  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  X’.  J.  K.  MAYER, 

New-York,  May  28, 1853.  No.  138  Pearl  street. 

N.  B.— To  let,  several  farms  at  Deal,  Ocean  Township,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J.  One  of  76  acres,  mostly  cultivated  ;  one 
of  146  acres,  principally  woods.  2-11 


KIG FLOW’S  ALTERATIVE,  A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR 
dysentery,  diarrhoea,  cholera  morbus,  and  al!  summer 
complaints.— GEORGE  W.  BLEECKER,  Proprietor,  98  Broad¬ 
way,  New-York. 

New-York,  March  22, 1852. 

I  have  used  "Bigelow’s  Alterative”  in  my  family,  and 
have  never  found  it  to  fail,  when  all  other  remedies  adminis¬ 
tered  by  and  under  direction  of  physicians  have  proved  inef¬ 
fectual.  I  think  it  a  perfect  corrective  for  dysenteric  and 
bowel  complaints.  GEO.  W.  BEEBEE,  47  Wall  street. 

Utica,  April  15, 1852. 

We  can  add  our  testimony  to  that  of  others  of  its  great  effi¬ 
cacy  in  our  own  case,  when  prostrated  to  an  alarming  degree 
by  bowel  disease.  It  was  the  only  medicine  that  gave  relief, 
and  one  now  always  kept  in  the  family. 

2-21_ Editor  N.  Y.  Baptist  Register. 

Hydropathic  and  hygiene  institute,  no.  is 

Laight  street.— Ttiis  establishment  having  been  en¬ 
larged  by  the  addition  of  the  double  house  adjoining,  can  now 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  persons.  Special  department 
for  the  mechanical  and  surgical  trea  tment  of  female  diseases. 

R.  D.  TRALL,  Proprietor. 

2-18  Dr.  J.  L.  HOSFORD,  Assistant. 

STAMPEDE  MIXTURE,  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  FEVER  AND 
ague,  and  Cliagres  Fever. — This  medicine  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  and  is  prepared  by  Dr.  Edward  Bleecker,  of  this  city. 
It  has  never  been  known  to  fail  to  perfect  a  cure,  when  used 
according  to  directions  which  accompany  the  bottle.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  satisfactory  certificates  from  persons  of  the  highest 
respectability  can  be  produced,  when  desired  by  applicants. 
Depot.  No.  98  Broadway,  Room  No.  2,  second  floor,  and  sold  by 
druggists  generally.  _ 2-21 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MEDICINE  YET  Discov¬ 
ered.— Sargent  &  Co.’s  Celebrated  American  Cancliala- 
gogue,  or  Health  Restorative  Compound,  has  made  effectual 
cures  in  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  dyspepsia,  fever  and 
ague,  liver  complaints,  bilious  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
indigestion,  and  in  fact  all  diseases  arising  from  inaction  of 
the  iiver,  or  impurities  of  the  blood.  Many  of  these  cases  are 
of  long  standing,  which  we  will  prove  by  certificates  at  our 
office.  We  will  warrant  it  to  any  person  who  will  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  Sold  in  Brooklyn  by  Mi's.  M.  Ilayes,  175  Fulton  street ; 
Thomas  J.  Hayes,  146  Atlantic  street :  Boswell  &  Livingston, 
Williamsburgh,  corner  Grand  and  Fourth  streets;  J.  W. 
Smith,  Hempstead.  L.  I. 

2-19  SARGENT  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  31  Old  Slip,  N.  Y. 

ripiIROUGH  BY  EXPRESS  ! — THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  THAT 
IL  THE  MEXICAN  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  has  been  used 
quite  extensively  in  the  stables  of  Adams  &  Co.’s  Great 
Southern,  Eastern,  and  Western  Express,  for  curing  galls, 
chafes,  scratches,  sprains,  and  bruises,  and  it  has  proved  very 
effectual.  Many  of  their  men  have  also  used  it  on  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  they  all  speak  of  its  healing  and 
remedial  qualities  in  the  highest  terms.  One  of  our  hostlers 
got  kicked,  and  badly  cut  and  bruised  on  his  knee  :  as  usual, 
the  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  was  resorted  to,  and  tile  soreness 
and  lameness  was  soon  removed,  and  it  was  perfectly  well  in 
three  days.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  a 
valuable  preparation,  to  be  used  externally  on  man  or  beast. 

J.  DUNNING, 

Foreman  of  Adams  &  Co.’s  Express  Stable.  New-York. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  the  MEXICAN 
MUSTANG  LINIMENT  to  ail  our  friends  and  customers,  as 
the  best  article  we  have  ever  used  for  sores,  sprains,  or  galls 
in  horses.  We  have  used  it  extensively,  and  always  effectu¬ 
ally.  Some  of  our  men  have  also  used  it  for  severe  bruises 
and  sores,  as  well  as  rheumatic  pains,  and  they  all  say  it  acts 
like  magic.  We  can  only  say  that  we  have  entirely  aban¬ 
doned  the  use  of  every  other  liniment.— J.  M.  HEWITT.  Fore¬ 
man  for  American  Express  Co.,  10  Wall  street:  Hamden's 
Express.  74  Broadway  ;  Pullin,  Virgil  &  Co.’s,  16  Wall  street : 
Wells.  Fargo  &  Co..  16  Wall  street. —  Principal  Offices,  304 
Broadway,  New-York,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2-18 _ A.  G.  BRAGG  &  CO.  Proprietors. 

FATNTS,  DRUGS.  AND  PATENT  MEDICINES  OF  ALL 
KINDS.— D.  SARFATY,  Commission  Merchant,  General 
Importer,  and  Dealer  in  Paints.  Drugs.  &c..  No.  176  Water 
street,  (near  Burling  Slip.)  Constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale 
low : 

Paris  green,  dry  and  in  oil,  Dailey’s  Salve, 

Chrome  Yellow,  do.  do.  S.  P.  Townsend’s  Sarsaparilla, 
Chronie  Green,  do.  do.  Old  Jacob  Townsend’s  do. 

Verdigris,  do.  do.  White  Wax,  in  casks, 

Prussian  Blue,  do.  do.  Adamantine  Candles, 

WhiteLead,  do.  do.  Varnish  of  all  kinds. 

Ultramarine  Blue  do.  do.  Fire  Proof  Points, 

Putty,  in  bulk  and  bladders.  Indigo,  &c.,  &c. 

The  subscriber,  having  the  exclusive  agency  of  several  large 
manufacturing  establishments  of  paints,  colors,  &c..  and  for 
tiie  sale  of  many  of  the  most  popular  medicines  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  can  offer  to  buyers  greater  inducements 
and  on  more  liberal  terms  than  any  other  house  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  city.  An  examination  of  his  stock  is  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited.  2  20 


DRY  GOODS. 

THE  LARGEST  SILK,  RIBBON,  AND  TRIMMING  HOUSE 
m  ,,  THOMAS  G.  STEARNS,  Importer  and 

Jobber  of  Silks,  Millinery*  and  Fancy  Goods,  (at  net  cash 
prices— time  granted  by  adding  interest,)  No.  162  Broadway, 
New-York,  has  now  in  store,  and  is  daily  receiving  and  offer¬ 
ing,  at  the  lowest  prices,  a  complete  assortment  of  goods  in 
his  line,  comprising  all  the  various  styles  and  designs,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Black  and  Fancy  Silks,  Marseillines,  Florences, 
Shawls,  Trimmings,  Bonnet  Ribbons.  Taffeta  and  Satin  Rib¬ 
bons,  Dress  Trimmings  of  all  kinds.  Embroideries,  French  and 
English  Crapes,  Crape  Lisse,  Silk  Cravats,  Gloves  of  all  kinds. 
Silk  Lace  Mitts,  Bareges,  Laces,  White  Goods,  Hosiery,  L.  C. 
Handkerchiefs.  The  undersigned  would  invite  merchants 
from  the  North,  South,  East  and  West,  when  in  the  city,  to 
favor  him  with  a  call,  and  examine  his  stock  before  purchas¬ 
ing.  THOMAS  G-.  STEARNS,  No.  162  Broadway, 

1-9  Between  Liberty  street  and  Maiden  Lane. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


ENGRAVING. 


A.a 


and  Nassau  streets,  opposite  the  Custom  House. 
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v^aiua  11  um  iiurujic,  ffiuuu  are  enureiy  uiuereui  uum  a,  113 

others  in  the  city.  Specimens  can  be  seen  by  every  arrival. 
1—16 


FERTILIZERS. 


&2UPERPH0SPIIATE  OP  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA¬ 
CS  nure.— 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
the  best  materials,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  &  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street.  1-31 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.  -  RECEIVED  PER  SHIP  OCEAN 
Queen,  first  quality  Peruvian  Guano.  No.  1  Superphos- 

Shate  of  Lime  constantly  on  hand.  Also,  Agricultural  and 
.orticultural  Implements,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds— the 
largest  and  most  complete  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street,  N.  Y. 

1-tf 


1  &  K(4>I»  -ESTABLISHED  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  ACIDS, 
b  Fertilizers,  and  Seeds  of  reliable  quality. 

PREPARED  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  by  the  Union 
Chemical  Works.  L.  I.— HOYT  &  CO.,  Agents,  No  234  Water 
street,  and  122  West  street,  corner  of  Dey  street,  New-York, 
and  at  R.  L.  ALLEN'S  Agricultural  Warehouse,  189  and  191 
Water  street,  New-York. 

A  fertilizer  of  the  most  approved  quality,  producing  all  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  best  Peruvian  Guano,  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  much  more  lasting  in  the  soil,  thoroughly  tested, 
and  found  to  more  than  realize  the  expectations  of  all  those 
who  have  already  tried  it.  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  the 
largely  increased  demand  this  season  over  the  past  year.  Put 
up  in  bags  of  160  lbs.— barrels  of  250  lbs.  each.  Buyers  will 
please  be  particular  to  observe  our  brand  upon  each  bag  or 
barrel.  Also  for  sale,  American  and  Foreign  Field  and  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds,  English  Ray  Grass,  Foul  Meadow  Grass,  fine 
mixed  Lawn  Grass,  White  Clover,  Osage  Orange,  &c.  1-2 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 


Reapers  and  mowing  machines.-the  under- 

signed,  Agent  for  the  sale  of  McCormick’s  celebrated 
Reapers  and  combined  Machines,  for  the  City  of  New  York, 
California,  Oregon,  and  South  American  Markets. 

1-13  H.  D.  ORMSBEE,  No.  217  Pearl  st„  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  PORTABLE  GARDEN  ENGINE,  MANUFAC- 
tured  by  Wm.  G.  Creamer  &  Co.  The  best  machine  in  use 
for  watering  gardens— washing  windows,  trees,  fences,  car- 
ages— putting  out  fires,  or  keeping  a  building  wet  in  case  of 
fire  adjoining.  It  is  not  liable  to  the  objections  that  are  made 
riagainst  all  garden  engines,  (getting  out  of  order,)  as  the 
valves  are  ground  brass ;  the  chambers,  piston-rod,  cap,  &c., 
brass  and  copper.  These  machines  can  also  be  used  for  spread¬ 
ing  liquid  manures  on  trees,  shrubbery,  &c.  To  each  machine 
is  attached  a  sprinkler,  jet,  and  hose,  it  is,  every  way,  a  first- 
class  article,  and  we  recommend  it  as  such.  They  can  be  sent 
by  express  to  any  part  of  the  Union  at  trifling  expense. 

1-tf  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street. 


RAIN  MILLS,  STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON  MILLS,  AT  $6 
'W  to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power.  For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


BURRALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
Market— strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash  by  THOMAS  D.  BURRALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 

1-tf  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


rATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS 
_  _  Chain  Pumps;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  &c.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES. — BULLOCK’S  PROGRESS¬ 
IVE  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use.  R.  L.  ALLEN. 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

A  GREAT  AND  IMPORTANT  END  ACCOMPLISHED.- 
Van  Deusen’s  Improved  Wahpene  is  now  confidently  and 
generally  offered  by  the  inventor,  as  one  of  the  best  modern 
specifics  for  the  Improvement,  Health,  and  Beauty  of  the 
Human  Hair.  Its  faithful  application  will,  on  the  head  of 
Baldness,  reproduce  a  fine  and  entirely  new  growth,  and  con¬ 
vert  that  which  is  gray  to  its  natural  and  primitive  color. 
This  desirable  change  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  improved 
Wahpene  on  the  roots  or  fibres,  thereby  aiding  nature  in 
restoring  those  healthy  functions  indispensable  to  the  life 
and  beauty  of  the  Hair.  This  invaluable  article  consists  alto¬ 
gether  of  vegetable  infusions,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all 
mineral  acids  and  alcoholic  agency.  As  an  article  for  the 
Toilet,  also,  this  preparation  is  without  a  rival,  cleansing  the 
head  from  Dandruff  and  Scurf,  and  affording  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  nervous  and  constitutional  headaches.  Sold  by 
the  inventor  at  the  GENERAL  DEPOT,  123  CHAMBERS  ST„ 
and  by  the  principal  Druggists  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn 
Cities,  and  those  of  the  United  States  generally,  _ 1—17 


PROFESSOR  ALEX.  C.  BARRY’S  TRICOPHEROUS,  OR 
Medicated  Compound  for  beautifying,  curling,  preserv¬ 
ing,  restoring,  and  strengthening  the  hair,  relieving  diseases 
of  the  skin,  curing  rheumatic  pain,  and  healing  external 
wounds.— Bounded  by  no  geographical  lines,  the  reputation 
of  Barry’s  Tricopherous  pervades  the  Union.  The  sales  of  the 
article  of  late  years  have  increased  in  a  ratio  that  almost 
exceeds  belief.  Professor  Barry,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  his  sales-book,  finds  that  the  number  of  bottles  delivered 
to  order,  in  quantities  of  from  half  a  gross  upward,  during 
the  year  1852,  was  within  a  trifle  of  950,000.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  present  at  length  the  evidences  of  the  wonderful  properties 
of  the  Tricopherous  when  the  public  have  furnished  such  an 
endorsement  as  this.  The  cheapness  of  the  article,  and  the 
explanations  given  of  its  chemical  action  upon  the  hair,  the 
scalp,  and  in  all  cases  of  superficial  irritation,  first  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  the  attention  of  the  people.  This  was  all  that 
the  inventor  desired.  Every  bottle  advertised  itself.  The 
effects  of  the  fluid  exceeded  expectation.  It  acted  like  a 
charm.  The  ladies  would  not  be  without  it.  Country  dealers 
in  every  section  of  the  United  States  found  they  must  have 
it;  and  thus  was  built  up  a  wholesale  trade  of  an  extent 
hitherto  unheard  of  as  regards  articles  of  this  kind.  The 
highest  point  has  not  yet  been  reached,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  sales  this  year  will  be  a  million  and  a  half  of  bottles. 
Depot  and  Manufactory,  No.  137  Broadway,  New-York.  Re¬ 
tail  price,  25  cents  a  large  bottle.  Liberal  discount  to  pur¬ 
chasers  by  the  quantity.  Sold  by  all  the  principal  merchants 
and  druggists  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
Mexico,  West  Indies,  Great  Britain,  France.  &c.,  &c.  2-8 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 

BEMEURE,  MAURITZ  &  CO..  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Patent  Spring  Mattresses  and  Iron  Bedsteads,  Nos.  63  and 
65  Centre  street,  and  510  Broadway,  New-York. 

There  is  scarcely  an  article  in  the  household  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  the  Bed  or  Mattress.  Those  who  know  how  much 
health  and  comfort  depend  on  having  beds  that  will  carry  off 
the  heat  and  unhealthy  effluvia  of  the  body,  need  not  be  in¬ 
formed  of  their  great  superiority  over  those  that  confine  it 
during  the  hours  of  repose  in  a  debilitating  and  unhealthy 
atmosphere. 

Public  attention  is  particularly  called  to  these  Mattresses,  as 
they  remain  perfectly  free  from  insects,  and  are  especially 
recommended  for  convenience,  durability,  and  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  health  and  life. 

The  Iron  Bedsteads,  designed  with  best  taste,  of  all  sizes, 
and  offered  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  2-11 


■SWIGS  AND  TOUPEES.— MEDHURST  &  HEARD’S  NEW- 
»?  ly  invented  Gossamer  Wigs,  Scalps,  and  Toupees,  are 
far  in  advance  of  all  others  offered  to  the  public.  They  are 
made  of  the  best  natural  curled  hair,  inserted  singly,  so  as  to 
defy  the  closest  inspection  to  detect  them  from  a  natural  head 
of  hair.  Best  assortment  of  Wigs,  Half-Wigs,  Toupees,  Braids 
of  long  hair,  Ringlets,  Frizettes,  &c.,  which,  for  price  and  qua¬ 
lity.  are  unequalled.  The  trade  supplied  wholesale.  Call  and 
judge  for  yourselves.  27  Maiden  Lane.  1-16 

MTE  PLUS  ULTRA.- THE  STEADY  PERSEVERANCE 

1  vl  and  practice  of  a  great  many  years  have  enabled  J. 
LASCALA  to  discover  what  all  the  endeavors  of  men  have  hi¬ 
therto  found  to  be  useless.  J.  Lascala’s  Vegetable  Hair  Re- 
generator  is  the  very  specific  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  inte¬ 
gument  of  the  head,  which  cause  the  deterioration  or  the 
loss  of  the  ornament  of  the  head,  so  that  it  prevents  baldness, 
causes  the  hair  to  grow,  makes  the  dandruff  disappear,  and 
renders  to  the  hair  a  beautiful  gloss.  This  article  will  be 
found  at  Lascala’s  Perfumery  Store,  584  Broadway.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Hotel,  where  there  is  the  best  assortment  of  French  Per¬ 
fumery,  Shirts,  Cravats,  Handkerchiefs,  Canes,  and  Umbrellas, 
and  every  kind  of  fashionable  toilet  articles.  1-13 

TOJARKER’S  CHEVEUXTONIQUE.— THIS  IS  AN  ENTIRE- 
JsLfc  ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving, 
Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  and,  unlike  most  prepa¬ 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease, 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal- 
libity  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  at  BARKER’S  Ladies’  Hair-dress¬ 
ing  Establishment,  No.  439  Broadway.  2-48 

HORTICULTURAL. 

f  1NNZEN  GARDEN  AND  NURSER1ES.-WM.  R.  PRINCE 
%  /  &  CO.,  Flushing,  near  New-York,  offer  their  unrivalled 
assortment  of  the  choicest  Fruit  and  Trees,  of  the  most  select 
and  beautiful  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowering 
Plants.  They  have  a  large  stock  of  extra  large  sized  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  the  Pears  and  others  in  a  bearing 
state,  and  large  Foreign  and  Native  Grape  Vines.  Catalogues 
at  No.  197  Water  street.  New-York,  or  will  be  sent  per  mail  to 
post-paid  applicants  who  enclose  stamps. 

N.  B.  The  collection  of  Roses  is  unequalled.  2-8 

rfio  NURSERYMEN  AND  PROPRIETORS  OF  GREEN- 
.0.  Houses.— The  subscriber  will  furnish  any  quantity  of 
Magnolia  Trees,  one  and  two  years  old,  for  $25  per  hundred, 
delivered  in  Savannah,  Ga.  Also,  Plum  Trees  for  $50  per  hun¬ 
dred.  The  trees  will  be  well  packed  in  moss,  so  as  to  be  sent 
any  distance  with  safety.  All  orders  will  be  promptly  attend¬ 
ed  to.  C.  T.  DEAKE, 

2-8  Savannah,  Georgia,  August,  1853. 

repREES  AND  PLANTS. — PARSONS  &  CO.,  FLUSHING, 
near  New-York,  offer  for  sale  their  usual  assortment, 
with  the  addition  of  many  rare  novelties  of  Fruit  Trees>  for 
the  Orchard  and  the  Garden  ;  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 
Roses,  for  the  Avenue,  Lawn,  or  Cemetery;  Vines  for  the 
Grapery,  and  Exotic  Plants  for  Greenhouse  culture.  Cata¬ 
logues  can  be  obtained  at  No.  60  Cedar  street,  or  will  be  sent 
by  mail  to  all  post-paying  applicants  enclosing  a  postage 
stamp.  1-6 

|Q>  ASPBERRY  PLANTS,  OF  THE  PURE  RED  ANTWERP 
iLfc;  stock,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  The 
plants  are  all  warranted,  and  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York  for  $50  per  thousand.  NATHA¬ 
NIEL  HALLOCK,  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.-P.  S.  Orders  by 
mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  no  charge  made  for 
packing.  Orders  to  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street, 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  1-21* 

TJ7IOR  SALE,  AT  THE  SOUTH-NORWALK  NURSERY,  THE 
r  great  “  LAWTON  NEW-ROCHELLE  BLACKBERRY.”- 
Having  procured  from  Mr.  Lawton  my  stock  of  plants,  I  am 
enabled  to  offer  them  for  sale  as  the  true  article.  Also,  plants 
of  the  white-fruited  Blackberry,  and  the  new,  pure  Red  Ant¬ 
werp  Raspberry.  We  warrant  fill  the  plants  we  sell  as  the 
pure  and  unmixed.  GEORGE  SEYMOUR  &  CO. 

1-11  South-Norwalk  Nursery,  Conn. 

OEACH  TREES.— TILE  SUBSCRIBER  OFFERS  FOR  SALE 
a.  from  his  Nursery  at  Rumsom  Neck,  Shrewsbury,  New- 
Jersey,  Peach  Trees  of  the  choicest  varieties.  Orders  for  the 
same,  by  mail,  to  be  directed  to  him  at  Red  Bank,  Monmouth 
Co.,  N.  J.  1-24  ASHER  HANCE. 

HOTELS. 

CRAIG’S  HOTEL, 

CORNER  OF  TWENTY-FOURTH  STREET  AND  THIRD  AVENUE, 

Opposite  the  Rose-Hill  Stables. 

J.  C.  KRAMER,  Proprietor. 

Drovers  can  meet  with  the  best  accommodation,  and  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms,  at  this  establishment.  1-10 

071 ARMERS’  HOTEL,  245  AND  247  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
BP  between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-York.  Farmers, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  patronize  this  house,  it  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  Harlem  Railroad,  Albany,  Newark,  New-Brunswick, 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landings. 
Boarding  $1  per  day. 

1-25  WM.  S.  CHAMBERLIN  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 

UJTUDSON  RIVER  HOUSE,  77  AND  79  ROBINSON  STREET, 
JOl  New-York.  Meals  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
Oysters  in  every  style.  Also,  lodging,  with  single  rooms. 
Also,  the  Hudson  River  Bull’s  Head  Cattle  and  Sheep  Yard, 

70  and  72  Robinson  street.  Livery  and  Sale  Stable.  Horses 
and  Carriages  to  Let.  Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or 
month  on  reasonable  terms.  68  Robinson  street. 

1-7  ELIJAH  &  JOHN  P.  CHAMBERLIN 

lOATTEN’S  HOTEL,  CORNER  GREENWICH  AND  WAR- 
JL  ren  streets,  New-York,  a  short  distance  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  and  Erie  Railroad  Depots.  1-14 

Tremendous  bargains  at  the  celebrated 

Largest  and  Cheapest  Carpet  Establishment  in  the  United 
States,  No.  99  Bowery,  HIRAM  ANDERSON.  Eight  spacious 
Sales-Rooms,  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

SALES-ROOM  No.  1 

Contains  the  most  extensive,  fashionable  and  handsome  as¬ 
sortment  of  Hare’s  celebrated  English  and  American  Floor  Oil 
Cloths,  of  the  newest  style,  satin  finish,  marble,  Italian,  Fresco, 
and  Scroll  Paintings,  ever  offered  in  this  city,  from  2s.  6d.  to 
$1  the  square  yard  of  1  to  8  yards  wide. 

SALES-ROOM  No.  2. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  the  choicest,  most 
beautiful  and  desirable  patterns  of  English  and  American  In¬ 
grain  Carpeting,  at  unparalleled  low  prices,  from  five  shillings 
to  six  shillings  and  sixpence  per  yard.  Manufactured  for  our 
city  sales. 

SALES-ROOM  No.  3 

Contains  three  hundred  pieces  of  English  and  American  Im¬ 
perial  Three  Ply  Carpeting,  of  magnificent  scroll  and  Gothic 
figures,  imported  and  manufactured  to  order,  some  of  which 
cannot  be  found  at  any  other  establishment  in  the  United 
States. 

SALES-ROOM  No.  4 

Contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  fine  Ingrain  Carpet¬ 
ing,  of  splendid  new  patterns,  at  astonishing  low  prices,  2s., 
2s.  6d„  3s„  3s.  6d„  and  4s.  per  yard. 

SALES-ROOM  No.  5 

Displays  a  wonderful  variety  of  English  Druggets,  of  4  yards 
wide.  Also  3,000  yards  of  Druggets,  of  1-2, 2,  and  3  yards  wide, 
at  3s.,  3s.  6d„  and  4s„  5s.  and  6s.  per  yard.  Also,  magnificent 
Mosaic  and  Axminster  Hearth  Rugs,  and  1000  Tufted  Rugs,  at 
20s.  each. 

SALES-ROOM  No.  6 

Is  fully  stocked  with  every  variety  of  Striped  and  Figured  Stair 
and  Hall  Carpeting,  at  2s.,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  to  6s.  per  yard.  Also 
English  Tapestry,  Brussels  and  A’elvet  Stair  Carpet,  at  7s.,  8s. , 
9s.,  and  10s.  per  yard. 

SALES-ROOM  No.  7. 

Royal  Velvet,  Axminster,  Tapestry,  and  Brussels  Carpeting, 
imported  from  the  celebrated  English  manufactories  of  John 
Crossly  &  Son,  and  Henderson’s,  expressly  for  our  city  trade.! 

Also,  Mosaic  Carpets  of  one  entire  piece,  the  size  16  feet  by 
21,  and  12  feet  8  inches  by  17  feet,  worth  $350. 

IN  SALES-ROOM  No.  8 

Are  the  Patent  Tapestry  Ingrain  Carpets,  exhibited  at  the 
World's  Fair,  and  to  be  exhibited  at  the  New-York  Crystal 

Also,' Window  Shades,  at  6s„  8s„  12s„  20s.  to  $10  per  pair ;  Ta¬ 
ble  Covers,  Plated  and  Brass  Stair  Rods,  English  Sheep¬ 
skin,  Adelaide  and  Tufted  Parlor  Door  Mats. 

Also,  White  and  Checked  Matting,  4-4.  5-4  and  6-4.  and  Cocoa 
Matting.  All  the  above  goods  will  be  sold  20  per  cent,  less  than 
any  other  establishment  in  the  United  States. 

HIRAM  ANDERSON,  99  Bowery. 
N.  B.— Families  and  Merchants  visiting  the  great  metropolis 
will  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  examine  this  enormous 
stock. _ 2-4 

Berger  &  Walter,  no.  92  john  street,  (up  stairs) 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Glass,  Flint  Glass,  and 
Watch  Crystals,  wine,  beer,  and  lemonade  Tumblers,  Beer 
Mugs,  Pitchers,  and  Decanters,  at  wholesale  and  retail.  Ho¬ 
tel  and  porter-house  keepers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
give  us  a  call  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  2-3 

CABINET  FURNITURE.- HENRY  W.  KINGMAN,  FOR- 
mer  partner  of  PHELPS  &  KINGMAN,  having  sold  out  his 
interest  in  that  firm,  has  taken  the  store  No.  434  Pearl  street, 
where  he  will  keep  a  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  Cabinet  Furniture,  Chairs,  Feather  Beds,  Mattresses, 
&c„  &c„  at  wholesale  or  retail ;  and  by  his  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  and  dealing  in  Cabinet  Furniture,  he  can  offer 
to  the  public  a  greater  variety  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  any 
other  establishment  in  New-York  or  elsewhere.  H.  W.  K.  has 
also  the  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  in  New-York,  Blair’s 
Patent  Sofa  Bedstead,  the  best  article  in  use,  which  received 
the  highest  premium  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute.  He  would  invite  his  old  friends  and  the  public  general¬ 
ly  to  call  and  examine  his  assortment.  Particular  attention 
paid  to  packing  and  shipping  goods.  2-11 

Enamelled  and  cottage  furniture.— the  sub- 

scribers  invite  attention  to  their  stock  of  Ornamental 
Furniture,  which,  for  durability  and  cheapness,  is  unsurpassed. 
Suites  from  $25  upward  finished  in  any  style  to  suit  purchasers. 
Dealers,  shippers  and  the  trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
Factory  and  sales-room  No.  62  White  street,  three  doors  west 
of  Broadway.  [2-7] _ WARWICK  &  TURNER. 

First  premium  ranges.-john  t.  budd,  manu- 

facturer  and  proprietor  of  Lockwood’s  celebrated  cooking 
and  laundry  ranges.  Also  J.T.BUDD’S  newly  invented  ranges, 
which,  for  beauty,  durability,  and  economy,  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed.  All  ranges  warranted.  N.B.— Prices  from  $20  upward. 
No.  616  Broadway,  (formerly  No.  624,)  opposite  St.  Thomas’s 
Church.  2-3 


(Ti  REAL’  BARGAINS  IN  FEATHERS,  BEDS,  MATTRESSES, 
'I3C  &c.,  at  CRAWBUCK’S,  358  Grand  street,  second  door  east 
of  Essex  street.  Cheap  upholstery  and  feather  store.  The 
attention  of  families  about  purchasing  is  respectfully  invited 
to  the  large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  beds,  mattresses, 
paillasses,  bedsteads,  cots,  &c„  &c.,  all  of  which  have  been 
purchased  at  low  cash  prices,  and  will  be  sold  at  such  prices 
as  to  make  it  an  inducement  for  all  to  call  and  examine  the 
above  stock  previous  to  making  their  purchases.  Goods  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  city,  Brooklyn  or  Williamsburg,  free  of  cart¬ 
age.  Old  beds  and  mattrasses  renovated  and  made  over.  W. 
CRAWBUCK,  358  Grand  st„  second  door  east  of  Essex  st.  2-3 


Hotel  and  housekeepers,  read  i-tiie  attention 

of  those  interested  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  extensive 
and  valuable  assortment  of  Bedsteads,  Beds,  Mattresses,  and 
Feathers,  now  offered  for  approval  and  sale  by  M. WILLARD, 
150  Chatham  street,  corner  of  Mulberry  street.  The  quality 
of  this  stock,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  cannot  be  excelled  ; 
and,  as  it  is  the  determination  of  the  advertiser  to  sell  as 
cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  any  dealer  in  the  city,  he  solicits 
the  visits  of  the  public.  2-18 


CHIMNEY  TOPS,  MADE  BY  THE  GARNKIRK  COMPANY. 

Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors,  Vases  and  Statuary  for  lawns 
and  gardens,  &c„  for  sale  by 

2-32  MILLER,  COATES  &  YOULE,  279  Pearl  street. 


Mattresses. -hotel-keepers  and  others  wish- 

ing  to  purchase  Mattresses,  would  do  well  to  call  at  196 
Fulton  street,  up  stairs,  and  examine  some  new  kinds  of  Mat¬ 
tresses  that  the  subscribers  are  manufacturing,  which  are 
considered  by  those  who  have  used  them  to  be  equal  to 
those  made  of  the  best  hair,  and  can  be  afl’orded  at  a  much 
less  price.  They  are  of  a  very  healthy  nature,  and  will  not 
harbor  vermin.  They  have  manufactured  the  Mattresses  for 
the  last  six  years  at  Rochester,  and  have  furnished  several 
large  hotels  in  Western  New-York,  where  they  have  not  failed 
to  give  satisfaction.  [2-6]  LAWRENCE  &  HOPGOOD. 


JRON  BEDSTEADS  VS.  BEDBUGS  1-500  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 
which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  600  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against  Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  All  lands  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work,  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER,  Manufacturer, 
178  William  street,  between  Beekman  and  Spruce,  N.  Y.  2-86 
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House-furnishing  and  mechanics’  hardware. 

M.  DA  COSTA  &  CO.,  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in  the  above 
line  cheap  for  cash.  All  articles  warranted,  exchanged  or 
taken  back.  No.  208  Chatham  street,  opposite  Division  street. 
New- York, _ _ 2-9 

Howe  &  brown,  importers  and  dealers  in 

Hardware,  Cutlery,  &c., offer  for  sale  a  large  and  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  goods  in  their  line,  at  No.  219  Greenwich  street, 
near  Vesey.  Cutlery,  shovels  and  spades,  grain  cradles,  grass 
and  grain  scythes,  locks,  screws,  butt  hinges,  brushes  of  all 
kinds,  looking-glasses,  etc.,  etc.,  to  which  the  attention  of 
country  dealers  is  invited. _ 2-3 

TO"  &  J.  BROWN,  PAPER-HANGING.  BORDER  AND  BAND- 
1^1  O  box  Importing  and  Manufacturing  Warehouse,  Nos.  53 
Canal,  and  61  Lispenard  streets,  N.  Y.  Constantly  on  hand, 
Band-boxes  by  the  bale.  Also,  Grate  Aprons,  a  large  assort¬ 
ment.  Rooms  papered  in  the  best  manner,  at  short  notice. 
2-14 


CARPETINGS.-SPRING  IMPORTATIONS,  1853.-PETER- 
SON  &  HUMPHREY, 379  Broadway,  (corner  White  street,) 
have  received  per  late  steamers  and  packets  from  Europe, 
their  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and  elegant  Car¬ 
petings,  consisting  of  rich  Mosaic  Carpets,  in  one  entire  piece ; 
rich  Medallion  Carpets,  adapted  to  any  sized  room ;  rich  Vel¬ 
vet  Ambusson  and  Axminster  Carpets :  rich  Tapestry  and 
Brussels  ;  English  Three-ply  and  Ingrain,  entirely  new  pat¬ 
terns  and  shadings.  Oil  cloths,  from  the  best  English  and 
American  manufactories,  of  the  best  finish  and  design,  pat¬ 
terns  only  to  be  found  at  our  establishment,  and  all  other 
goods  usually  found  in  first-class  carpet  stores,  for  sale  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Having  given  our  orders  and  received 
our  goods  before  the  late  advance  in  prices,  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  our  stock  of  goods  full  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  stores 
obliged  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  rates.  Freely  shown  to 
persons  favoring  us  with  their  patronage.  2-21 


HYATT’S  CARPET  STORE— THE  ATTENTION  OF  HOUSE- 
keepers  is  respectfullysolicited  to  the  large  and  verychoice 
selection  of  European  and  American  Carpetings  on  sale  at  the 
warerooms  of  GEO.  E.  L.  HYATT,  Nos.  444  and  446  Pearl  street. 
Mr.  HYATT  has  also  in  store  choice  descriptions  of  Oil  Cloths, 
some  of  which— the  English  Floor  Oil  Cloths— are  eight  yards 
wide ;  also  Venetians,  Mattings,  Window  Shades,  &c.,  which 
are  offered  at  exceedingly  moderate  prices.  Mr.  Hyatt  be¬ 
lieves  he  can  sell  his  fabrics  at  as  moderate  prices  as  any  other 
carpet-store  in  New-York.  Call  and  see  for  yourselves.  2-7 


INSURANCE. 

Brooklyn  fire  insurance  company,  chartered 

in  1824.  Offices— No.  43  Fulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 
street.  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Merchants’-Exchange,  Wall  street, 
New-York. 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of  $30,000,  continue 
to  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  a3 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 


William  Ellsworth, 
Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
Caleb  S.  Woodhull, 
Charles  T.  Cromwell, 
Samuel  P.  Townsend, 
John  Eadle, 

Joel  S.  Oatman, 
Robert  C.  Bell, 

John  N.  Genin, 
Henry  Quackenboss, 


Justus  S.  Redfleld, 
John  W.  Amerman, 
Fordyce  Hitchcock, 
John  C.  Smith. 

George  Gilfillan, 
Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 
Samuel  F.  Whiting, 
John  Greenwood,  Jr. 
George  Burroughs, 

A.  B.  Miller. 


WILLIAM  ELLSWORTH,  President, 
Alfred  G.  Stevens,  Secretary.  1—26* 


FARMERS’  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ONEIDA.  CAPI- 
tal,  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  AGENT, 

78  Broadway. 


1RANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  UTICA.  CAPITAL, 
T  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  Agent,  78  Broadway. 

1-22 


JEWELRY,  &c. 

Masonic  and  i.  o.  o.  f.  regalia  and  jewels 

manufactured  and  kept  on  hand  by  E.  COMBS,  No.  244 
Grand  street.  New-York.  Also  S.  of  T..  O.  U.  A.,  Knight 
Templars,  and  all  other  fraternities,  furnished  with  Regalia, 
Jewels,  and  every  other  article  required.  Embroidering  in 
gold,  silver,  and  silk,  in  splendid  style.  Gold  and  silver  Stars, 
Links,  Tassels,  Fringes,  Gimps.  Laces,  &c..  imported  expressly 
for  Regalia  and  Theatrical  Dresses,  constantly  on  hand. 
Also.  Rosettes  of  every  kind  made  to  order.  Gilt  Eagles, 
Doves,  Crooks,  Spears,  Tridents,  Gavels,  Pens,  Keys,  Staff  and 
Banner  Ornaments.  Also,  Ballot-Boxes,  Blank  Books,  and 
Masks.  Seals  cut  to  order.  Orders  from  the  country  promptly 
attended  to.  3-6 


CLINHEER  &  CO.,  ARTISTS  EN  CHEVEUX  AND 
•  Jewellers,  No.  577  Broadway,  opposite  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  were  awarded  the  first  premium  at  the  late  Fairs  of  the 
American  Institute,  in  1849,  ’50,  51,  and  ’52.  All  kinds  of  orna¬ 
mental  Hair  Work  set  in  gold.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  can 
have  then-  own  hair  worked  at  the  shortest  notice.  2-14 


LIGHTNING  RODS. 

■ff  IGHTNING  RODS.— A.  M.  QUIMBY  &  SON,  DEALERS  IN 
JLi  Quimby’s  Improved  Lightning  Rods.  Offices,  Nos.  18 
Nassau  street  and'132  East  Twenty-seventh  street,  New-York. 
Orders  will  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention.  1-20 


LIYERY  STABLES. 


miORTIIRUP  &  POST’S  DROVE  AND  SALE  STABLES, 
1^1  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  300  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit.  R.  K.  NORTHRUP, 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B.— New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  1-34 


CONCKLIN  &  HUGG,  LIYERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  &  65 
Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues, (office  on  Twenty-fourth  street, )New- York.— Coaches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  1^0 


MACHINERY,  PATENTS,  &c. 

Massachusetts  iron  works.-hooper,  tiiacher 

&  CO.,  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Railings,  Balconies, 
Verandahs,  &c.,  382  Broadway,  New-York.— Iron  Work  ol 
every  description.  Factory,  corner  Newark  and  Meadow 
streets,  Hoboken.  2-17 


American  star  works.-saws  and  files.-sam 

UEL  D.  WILLMOTT,  Saw  and  File  Manufacturer,  Depot 
No.  8  Liberty  street,  offers  for  sale,  on  favorable  terms,  in 
quantities  to  suit — 

Extra  C.  S.  warranted  Circular  Saws,  from  4  to  72  inches  m 
diameter. 

C.  S.  warranted  Muly  Mill  Saws, 
do.  do.  Mill  and  Gang  Saws, 

do.  do.  Cross-cut  and  Tenon  Saws, 

do.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Pit  Saws, 
do.  do.  do.  do.  Spring,  Hand,  Panel,  and 
Rip  Saws. 

C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Billet,  or  Woodcutters 
Webs  of  superior  quality  and  make,  at  low  prices. 

C.  S.  Grafting  Saws,  C.  S.  Compass  or  Lock  Saws. 

Butchers’  Bow  Saws,  extra  C.  S„  warranted ;  blades  extra 
tempered— really  a  very  superior  article. 

Best  C.  S.  Turning  and  Felloe  Webs,  bevelled  backs,  6  to  36 
inches. 

Best  C.  S.  Keyhole  or  Fret  Saw  Blades. 

Superior  cast  steel  Caine  Knives. 

American  Star,  C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Taper  Saw 
Files. 

Also,  warranted  Pit  and  Frame  Saw  Files. 

Also,  warranted  Flat  and  Round  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 
The  preceding  of  his  own  superior  and  approved  make,  of 
cast  steel  imported  from  War.  Jessup  &  Sons,  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  manufacturers  in  Sheffield. 

Also,  received  by  late  arrivals,  invoices  of  C.  S.  blued  and 
brass-backed  Saws,  and  C.  S.  and  G.  S.  Hand  and  Panel  Saws. 

Wickersley  Grindstones,  from  10  to  70  inches  diameter,  im¬ 
ported  expressly  for  manufacturers  of  surgical  instruments, 
cutlery,  &c. 

English  Saw  Screws.  Bright  cotter-eyed  Vices. 

English  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 

Saws  and  Files  promptly  made  to  order,  and  old  Files  recut. 

2-19 


ENGINEERING.-MESSRS.  BOURRY  &  ROEDER,  CON 
suiting  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  offer  their  services 
as  agents  for  purchasing  and  superintending  the  construction 
of  Steam  Vessels.  Engines  and  Boilers  of  every  description ; 
Saw,  Flour,  and  Sugar  Mills,  and  machinery  in  general.  Spe¬ 
cifications,  Contracts,  and  Estimates  prepared.  Plans  and 
detail  Drawings  furnished.  Specifications  and  drawings  of 
Patents  made,  and  Patents  applied  for,  for  the  United  States, 
and  every  country  in  Europe.  Office,  333  Broadway,  New- 
York.  2-12 


K UMBEL'S  PATENT  MACHINE-STRETCHED  LEATHER 
Banding.— The  only  Patented  Band  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  made  from  the  best  oak  leather,  are  tho¬ 
roughly  stretched,  cemented,  and  riveted  together,  and  made 
to  run  straight,  and  can  be  furnished  of  any  length,  and  from 
one  to  thirty  inches  wide— single,  double,  or  round— by  ad¬ 
dressing  Wm.  KUMBEL,  Patentee,  No.  33  Ferry  street,  New 
York.  2-14 


Engineering— the  undersigned  is  prepared 

to  furnish  specifications,  estimates,  plans  in  general 
and  detail,  of  steamships,  steamboats,  propellers,  high  and 
low-pressure  engines,  boilers,  and  machinery  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  Broker  in  steam-vessels,  machinery,  boilers,  &c. 
General  Agent  for  ASHCROFT’S  Steam  Gauge ;  Allen  and 
Noyes’  Metallic  Self-adjusting  Conical  Packing,  Faber’s  Mag¬ 
netic  Water  Gauge ;  Iloebling’s  Patent  Wire  Rope  for  hoisting 
and  steering  purposes,  &c„  Ac.  CI1AS.  IV.  COPELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer,  64  Broadway.  2-16 


SfRON  AND  STEEL. — SANDERSON  BROTHERS  &  CO.. 
i.  Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson,  16  Cliff  street. 

Boston,  J.  B.  Taft,  21  Doane  street. 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith,  42  Commerce  street. 

New-Orleans,  A.  Robb,  *  24  Bank  Place. 

2-43 


miE  PLUS  ULTRA.-WAX  THREAD  SEWING  MACHINES. 
i\>  -L.  B.  LARKIN  A  CO..  Agents.  No.  356  Broadway, 
corner  of  Cortlandt  street,  New-York.— The  principal  advan¬ 
tages  of  these  machines  over  all  others  are  these,  viz. :  It  can 
be  run  with  one  or  two  threads ;  it  will  sew  with  silk,  linen, 
cotton,  or  waxed  threads— the  cotton  thread  is  used  dry, 
without  gum  or  oil it  will  sew  light  work  or  the  heaviest 
seam  to  a  cowhide  boot  equally  well.  It  is  simple  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  easily  kept  in  order,  and  persons  of  ordinary  me¬ 
chanical  genius  can  learn  the  whole  process  of  running  it  in 
ten  minutes.  Manufacturers  of  any  kind  of  work  where 
leather  and  waxed  threads  are  used,  are  particularly  invited 
to  call  and  examine.  Office  hours  from  8  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

2-19 


SJTEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  BLOWERS,  GRATES, 
i~5  Ac.,  of  all  sizes,  new  and  second-hand,  constantly  on 
hand.  Also,  Steam-Pressure  Gauges,  of  all  sizes  and  different 
kinds,  and  Water  Gauges,  at  D.  GRIFFIN  A  CO.’S,  No.  47  Dey 
street.  D.  Griffin  A  Co.’s  Patent  Fuel-saving  Apparatus. 
They  are  also  prepared  to  set  Steam  Boilers  and  build  Hot  Air 
Furnaces  on  a  plan  which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  25  to 
23  per  cent,  from  any  other  now  in  use,  and  obviating  the 
necessity  of  the  high  chimneys  deemed  requisite  in  the  old 
mode.  Rights  for  setting  boilers  and  building  furnaces  also 
for  sale  by  D.  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  No.  47  Dey  street,  New-York. 

2-14 


Leather  hose  for  the  croton  water,  fire  en- 

gines,  Ships,  Steamboats,  Factories,  Ac.  Suction  Hose. 
Fire  Buckets.  Leather,  Copper,  and  Brass  Pipes,  Couplings, 
Copper  and  Tinned  Rivets,  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  by 
JOHN  II.  BOWIE  A  CO.,  Hose  Manufacturers, 
1-20  25  Ferry  street,  New-York. 


FRENCH  BURR,  ESOPUS  AND  COLOGNE  MILL-STONES, 
Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry,  45  Duane  street.  1-26 


dpi  WYNNE’S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP.-THIS  PUMP  HAS 
HUH"  in  every  instance  where  exhibited  in  competition  with 
other  pumps,  taken  the  highest  awards— gold  and  silver 
medals  and  diplomas.  It  has  been  introduced  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America.  Large  orders  are 
now  being  filled  for  Persia  for  irrigation.  The  proprietors  of 
the  British  Patent,  during  the  World’s  Great  Exhibition  in 
London,  in  1851,  offered  to  pay  $5,000  to  the  Mechanics’  Cha¬ 
ritable  Association,  if  this  pump  did  not  excel  any  pump  that 
could  be  brought  to  compete  with  it  byfifteen  per  cent.,  while 
its  cost  should  not  exceed  one-third  that  of  any  plunger,  pis¬ 
ton,  or  rotary  pump  in  use.  The  American  proprietors  have 
equal  confidence,  and  are  disposed  to  meet  any  party  with 
any  kind  of  pump  on  their  own  terms  for  a  trial  of  respective 
advantages.  That  this  is  no  vain  boast,  the  following  letters 
addressed  to  the  inventor  by  some  of  the  most  respectable 
and  extensive  manufacturing  houses  in  the  United  States,  are 
considered  sufficient  evidence. 

.  South  Lee,  Oct.  1, 1852. 

J.  Stuart  Gwynne,  Esq. — Sir :  We  have  had  running  one 
of  your  twelve-inch  Centrifugal  Pumps  for  something  over  a 
year,  raising  water  for  washing  for  five  paper-mill  engines. 
It  has  been  running  constantly  night  and  day  since  it  was 
started,  and  has  not  cost  us  one  cent  for  repairs.  We  have 
had  running  also  one  six-inch  pump  for  about  six  months ; 
upon  this  we  have  not  expended  any  thing  since  it  was  start¬ 
ed.  The  power  required  to  operate  these  pumps  is  less  than 
that  used  by  any  other  apparatus  for  raising  water  which  we 
have  ever  used ;  and  where  the  pump  is  properly  set  up.  it  is 
but  a  fraction  above  the  theoretical  minimum  of  power  re¬ 
quired  to  do  the  work.  We  consider  yours  to  he,  for  the  use 
required  in  a  paper-mill,  decidedly  the  best  and  most  econo¬ 
mical  pump  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Yours  respectfully, 
OWEN  &  HURLEUT, 


Office  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Paper  Mills,  ? 

Buffalo,  January  26, 1853.  5 

Mr.  J.  Stuart  G Wynne,  New-York.— Sir :  We  have  the  Pump 
purchased  of  you  in  operation.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
say  that  of  all  pumps  we  have  ever  used  in  our  business,  this 
is  the  only  one  that  has  worked  to  our  satisfaction.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  putting  in  this  one,  we  had  four  cast  iron  lifting  Pumps, 
of  twelve-inch  bore,  and  one  rotary  Pump  in  use,  but  they  all 
did  not  answer  the  purpose.  This  one  (your  Re-acting  Centri¬ 
fugal  Pump)  throws  double  the  quantity  of  water,  and  witli 
one  half  the  power  to  drive  that  they  did.  and  never  refuses 
to  do  duty.  Yours,  B.  BRADLEY  &  CO. 

Russell,  January  20, 1853. 

J,  Stuart  Gwvnne,  Esq.— Dear  Sir :  We  take  pleasure  in 
saying  that  your  Centrifugal  Pump  works  to  our  entire  satis¬ 
faction,  and  that  we  consider  it  one  of  the  most  durable  and 
economical  Pumps  in  use.— Very  respectfully  yours. 

Signed,  JOHN  SMITH  A  CO., 

Per  F.  SMITH. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  Dec.  13, 1852. 

J.  Stuart  Gwynne,  Esq.— Dear  Sir :  I  reply  to  yours  of  the 
16th,  requesting  our  opinion  of  your  Centrifugal  Pump.  We 
have  now  had  in  constant  use  for  about  three  months  one  of 
your  No.  3  Pumps,  during  which  time  it  has  worked  to  our 
entire  satisfaction,  throwing  an  amount  of  water  equal  to 
that  given  by  our  old  pumps,  of  which  we  had  three  double¬ 
action  six-inch  cylinder.  We  draw  the  water  190  feet,  with 
eight  feet  rise,  and  force  it  22  feet  high.  We  consider  them 
superior  to  any  pump  we  have  ever  seen,  and  will  have  great 
pleasure  in  showing  and  recommending  it  to  all  requiring 
such.  We  may  add  that  we  find  a  very  great  saving  of  power 
in  driving  this  pump,  employing  a  narrower  belt  for  it  than 
was  used  for  each  of  the  old  ones. 

Signed,  J.  R.  GREENFIELD. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  June  29, 1853. 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  great  pleasure  in  giving  you  my  opinion 
of  your  Pumps.  Last  winter  the  enlargement  of  our  canal 
made  a  great  deal  of  pumping  necessary.  For  this  work  ten 
of  your  pumps  were  procured  and  put  in  constant  use,  each 
worked  by  a  separate  steam  engine.  The  water  was  mixed 
witli  mud  and  other  foreign  matter,  and  yet  they  all  worked 
without  stoppage  or  delay;  and  since  the  completion  of  the 
work,  upon  their  being  carefully  examined  and  inspected, 
they  were  found  to  be  in  perfect  order,  requiring  no  repair. 
In  fact,  they  seem  to  he  entirely  free  from  liability  to  get  out 
of  order.  Their  portability  is  another  advantage  they  pos¬ 
sess  ;  it  was  constantly  necessary  to  change  their  location, 
which  was  done  with  but  trifling  delay.  For  our  work,  or  that 
of  like  character,  I  believe  them  to  be  better  adapted  than 
any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted— so,  as  they  have  been 
of  the  greatest  service,  I  can  very  confidently  recommend 
them.  J,  G.  STEVENS, 

Resident  Engineer  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal. 

IIammell  Mills,  April  27,  1853. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gwynne,  New-York.— Dear  Sir :  I  take  great  plea¬ 
sure  in  saying  that  the  Patent  Centrifugal  Pump,  purchased 
from  you  in  January  last,  is  satisfactory  to  me  in  all  respects. 
For  the  amount  of  power  employed,  I  am  well  satisfied  it  will 
throw  more  water  than  any  other  pump  I  have  seen  or  used. 
"When  it  was  first  started  it  was  driven  with  a  Gutta  Percha 
half-inch  cord,  but  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  ends  of  the 
belt  fastened  induced  my  foreman  to  substitute  a  piece  of 
hemp  twine,  sucli  as  bundles  of  paper  are  tied  up  with,  and 
for  the  past  two  months  we  have  been  driving  this  pump  with 
this  trifling  cord.  I  use  the  Pump  for  bleach  liquor,  and  it 
raised  27  feet  at  the  rate  of  40  gallons  per  minute.  I  will  for¬ 
ward  you  an  order  for  another  Pump  in  a  few  days. 

(Signed)  Yours  truly,  E.  N.  COPE. 

These  Pumps  are  manufactured  and  sold  by  UNION  POWER 
CO.  of  U.  S„  49  Dey  street,  New-York.  2^6 


CHARLES  LEHMAN,  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER  AND 
Designer,  65  Chatham  street,  (Chatham  Bank  Building,) 
New-York.— Specifications, Estimates,  and  Contracts  made  for 
steam-engines,  pumps,  presses,  tools,  Ac.,  &c.  Patent  Draw¬ 
ings,  sectional  and  perspective  views,  working  plans  for  in¬ 
ventions  and  models,  Ac.,  executed  witli  neatness  and  dis¬ 
patch.  2-9 


Hf  OUIS  DRESCHER.  PATENTEE  AND  MANUFACTURER 
SLi  of  the  Blistering  Galvanic  Battery,  Scientific  Instru¬ 
ments,  and  Brass  Finisher.  (Columbian  Foundry.)  43  Duane 
street,  up-stairs,  New- Y’ork.— Electro-magnetic  instruments 
for  medical  use;  magneto-electric  machines  without  acids  or 
liquids,  diploma  granted  in  1852  ;  galvanic  batteries,  con¬ 
structed  on  the  principles  of  Smee,  Daniell,  Grove,  Bunsen; 
magnets  of  all  sizes ;  electric  engines,  telegraphs,  and  other 
apparatus  for  illustrating  in  schools;  stereoscopes  with  dia¬ 
grams.  and  daguerreotypes :  chemical  scales  and  weights ; 
instruments  repaired,  Ac.  ,  2-15 


ATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS- 
_  _  chain  Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  Ac.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

2— tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


ROUBLE-ACTING  LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMPS.  CISTERN 
Kj'  and  Well  Pumps,  Ship  and  Fire  Engines,  Copper-riveted 
Hose  of  all  sizes.  Hose  Cuppings,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  Ac. 
These  Pumps,  from  their  construction,  and  little  liability  to 
disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  factories,  mines,  railroad 
water-stations,  breweries,  tan  works,  steamboats,  water 
boats,  family  purposes,  hot  liquids,  Ac.  I  also  manufacture 
to  order  Village  Fire  Engines,  with  Double-acting  Lift  and 
Force  Pump,  light,  easily  handled,  and  worked  by  few  men. 
The  same  pumps  may  be  arranged  as  a  stationary  Engine,  or 
to  supply  other  Engines.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine.  The  Cistern  and  Force  Pumps  are  so  arranged  that 
they  will  not  freeze  if  placed  out-doors.  They  are  made  of  cast 
iron  in  part.  2-22  G.  B.  FARNAM,  34  Cliff  street. 


FAND  C.  WUTERICH.  FRANKLIN  STREET,  NEW-HA. 

O  ven  Freight  R.  R.  Depot,  No.  5,  Room  27,  up  stairs,  N- 
Y.— Machinists  and  Manufacturers  of  Confectioners’  tools. 
N.  B. — Also,  small  machinery  and  gear-cutting  made  to  order 
at  tlie  shortest  notice.  2-8 


NEW- YORK  MARBLED  IRON  WORKS. 

OFFICE,  No.  413  BROADWAY, 

(Corner  of  Lispenard  street.) 

Manufactory,  corner  of  6th  Avenue  and  Forty-seventh  street. 

The  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  mar- 

bleized  Iron  Mantels,  Table  Tops,  Columns,  Pilasters, 
Clock  Cases,  Fancy  Articles,  Ac.,  Ac.,  representing  the  choicest 
varieties  of  Marble.  Also.  Window  Lintels,  Sills,  Balconies, 
and  other  castings  for  buildings  of  every  description. 

The  above  Company  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  Builders,  and  the  public  generally,  to  their  assortment 
of  Marbleized  Cast  Iron  Mantels,  and  other  articles,  which 
they  are  now  manufacturing  on  the  most  enlarged  scale ;  the 
beauty  and  design  of  which,  and  their  exquisite  finish,  have 
never  been  equalled,  and  cannot  be  excelled.  Their  exact 
imitations  of  the  finest  varieties  of  Marble,  such  as  Dovptian. 
Sienna,  Brocatelle,  Verd,  Ac.,  has  elicited  the  unqualified 
commendation  of  connoisseurs  in  Marbles,  and  established 
their  popularity  with  the  public. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  discovery  consist  in  its 
capability  of  withstanding  a  high  heat,  of  resisting  acids 
and  oils,  which  stain  and  deface  Marbles,  and  their  cheap¬ 
ness,  (being  about  one  third  the  cost,)  in  comparison  with  ail 
other  kinds  of  Mantels ;  also  the  advantage  of  being  packed 
and  sent  with  safety  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

The  Marbling  department  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  E.  DEEMING,  who  first  introduced  this  invaluable  disco¬ 
very  to  the  public,  and  demonstrated  its  practical  utility  and 
application  to  metals  and  other  substances.  Address  orders 
and  communications  to  CHARLES  CROSBY,  Secretary, 

Itl 


46 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


rajICOLAY  &  CO..  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
1  >3  Arms  and  Legs,  Surgical  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instru¬ 
ments,  Trusses,  Bandages,  &c.,  428  Broadway,  second  floor. 

1-20 

,  TO  $30  PER  WEEK.— GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLAT- 
w  slPJp  ing  by  a  new  process,  on  jewelry  and  plated  arti¬ 
cles.  A  few  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  be  taught  this  lucrative 
and  beautiful  art.  Can  work  at  home,  or  suitable  for  travel¬ 
ling.  No  apparatus  required.  Call  at  No.  237  Hudson  street, 
from  10  to  12,  and  from  2  to  4  o’clock.  2-13 


6JODA-WATER  APPARATUS.— WILLIAM  GEE.  MA.CHIN- 
k.5  ist  and  Brass  Finisher,  also,  manufacturer  of  the  Pre¬ 
mium  Self-Acting  Generators  and  Bolting  Machines,  at  the 
Soda-Water  Apparatus  Manufactory,  No.  58  Fulton  street,  3d 
floor.  New-  York. 

Draught  Tubes,  Bottle  Moulds,  Generators, 

Coolers  in  Tubs,  Force  Pumps,  Model  Making. 

Copper  Fountains,  Gasometers, 

B2T*  Jobbing  done  at  the  shortest  notice.  1-18 


MANUFACTURES. 


rARNER’S  PREMIUM  FORCE  PUMP.-THE  CHEAP- 
est  pumps  for  wells,  cisterns,  steamboats,  vessels, 
mines,  factories,  &c.  It  has  taken  the  premium  at  the  New- 
York  State  Fair,  and  two  silver  medals  at  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute,  New-York.  Also  a  premium  from  the  Franklin  Institute 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Maryland  Institute  of  Baltimore. 
For  sale  by  A.  W.  GAY  &  CO.,  118  Maiden  lane.  State  and 
county  rights  for  sale.  2-7 


MILLER’S  PATENT  IRON  STAIR. 

WROUGHT  AND  CAST  IRON  RAILING, 

GRATING-,  SHUTTER,  DOOR,  BEDSTEAD,  AND 
Iron  Picket  Fence  Manufactory, 

26  West  Broadway,  New-York , 

Near  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Depot.  1-11 


Hunt  &  scott,  manufacturers  of  railroad 

and  Surveying  Instruments,  53  Fulton  street,  (corner 
of  Cliff,)  New-York.  All  kinds  of  instruments  repaired  and 
adjusted  on  moderate  terms.  Instruments  delivered  and  sent 
for.  T.  HUNT, 

1-13  It.  SCOTT, 


Broadway  wire  works.— winterburn  &  silk- 

WOllTH,  430  Broadway,  New-York,  Manufacturers  ol 
Bird  Cages  of  every  pattern  and  quality ;  Safes,  Wire-Fencing, 
Flower-Stands  and  Trainers,  Wire  Show-Frames,  Refrigerat¬ 
ors,  Sieves,  Riddles,  and  Screens ;  as  also  Wire  Cloths  of 
every  gauge,  which  they  offer  to  the  public  at  liberal  prices, 
and  guarantee  them  as  superior  quality  and  make.  The  great 
success  they  have  met  with  in  their  business  leads  them  to 
believe  that  their  efforts  to  please  are  appreciated.  2-18 


THE  NEW-YORK  SCALEMAKERS’  CO.  MANUFACTURE 
every  description  of  Railroad,  Warehouse,  Floor  and 
Portable  Platform,  Coal  and  Hay,  Bank,  Druggists’,  and  Gro¬ 
cers’  Scales,  Patent  Balances,  Store  Trucks,  Fire-proof  Safes, 
Cash  Boxes,  <fec.,&c.  Weights  graduated  to  foreign  standards. 
Every  scale  made  by  them  is  correct,  and  warranted  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Depot  at  GEORGE  G.  SHEPPARD’S, 
187  Water  street,  where  every  description  of  scales  may  be 
obtained,  and  all  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

Manufactory,  129  Amos  street,  C.  N.  FARR.  Scales  repaired 
and  regulated  at  short  notice.  2-11 


THE  “COMPOSITE  IRON  RAILING,”  MADE  BY  THE 
Atlantic  Railing  Works,  combines  great  beauty,  streng  th, 
and  cheapness.  It  is  a  wrought  iron  framework,  connected 
by  ornamental  cast  iron  ties,  melted  on  and  around  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself.  It  may  be  made  light  and  graceful  like  the  wire 
railing,  or  heavy  and  solid  like  the  cast  iron.  Railings  for 
Steps,  Streets,  Offices,  Cemeteries,  &c.  also.  Verandahs,  Bal¬ 
conies,  &c.,  for  sale  by  GEORGE  FOSTER,  398  Broadway,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Walker  street,  who  is  the  only  one  authorized  to  sell 
this  description  of  railing.  2-18 


62TAIRS,  STAIRS.-STAIR  HAND-RAILING,  THAT  IN- 
vc?  tricate  but  beautiful  branch  of  Carpentry,  now  worked  and 
moulded  by  machinery  (no  pitch-board  or  pattern  of  any  kind 
wanted)  to  suit  any  kind  of  stairs,  circular  or  elliptical,  in  an 
accurate  and  unerring  manner,  and,  for  perfection  and  ele¬ 
gance,  far  surpassing  hand  labor,  and  at  half  the  cost.  Also, 
Church  Pew  Scrolls,  Pew  Capping,  plain  and  fancy  Stair 
Brackets,  Newels  and  Balusters,  of  modern  and  antique  pat¬ 
tern,  at  123  Grand  street,  New-York.  Orders  sent  to  123 
Grand  street,  three  doors  east  of  Broadway,  from  any  part  of 
the  world,  for  any  description  of  Stair  Hand-railing,  will  be 
attended  to  in  an  incomparable  manner,  and  with  accuracy 
and  dispatch,  and  guarantee  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

2-12 


TOTEW  AND  WEIGHLY.— MAYER  K REITZ  &  EBRICH, 
1^1  inventors  and  only  manufacturers  of  India  Rubber 
Varnishes,  office  and  store,  406  Pearl  street.— This  varnish  is 
preferable  to  all  the  other  kinds  now  in  use,  because  it  con¬ 
tains  a  solution  of  India  Rubber,  which  gives  to  all  objects  for 
which  it  is  used  a  most  brilliant  luster,  making  them  impene¬ 
trable  to  water  and  air,  and  adapted  to  all  temperatures. 
The  above  article  is  cheaper  and  more  durable  than  any 
other  kind,  and  can  be  used  for  furniture  and  for  varnishing 
the  inside  and  outside  of  buildings.  We  recommend  espe¬ 
cially,  copal,  damar,  coach  furniture,  painters’,  leather,  black 
japan,  roof,  ship,  &c..  &c.,  varnishes.  Agents  for  the  city  and 
country  wanted  ;  a  fair  per  centage  will  be  given.  2-39 


OTTO  &  KCEIILER,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SURGICAL 
arid  Orthopedical  Machines  and  Instruments,  Trusses, 
Bandages,  &c.,  No.  58  Chatham  street,  (second  floor,)  New- 
York.  All  kinds  of  Instruments,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made, 
repaired,  and  ground  at  the  shortest  notice.  2-7 


PORTABLE  FORGES.— REMOVAL.— THE  SUBSCRIBER, 
successor  of  E.  Flagler,  and  sole  manufacturer  of  Queen’s 
patent  portable  Forge  and  Bellows,  respectfully  gives  notice 
that  he  has  removed  his  depot  for  the  sale  of  said  Forges  to 
No.  210  Water  street,  (directly  opposite  his  old  location.) 
where,  by  the  long-attested  superiority  of  this  portable  Forge 
over  all  others  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths,  machinists,  jewelers, 
dentists,  coppersmiths,  shipping,  quarries,  public  works,  &c., 
<fec..  he  hopes  to  retain  a  continuance  of  past  patronage. 
FREDERICK  P.  FLAGLER,  No,  210  Water  street.  2-22 


Ranges  and  iieaters.-i  am  now  prepared  to 

supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 
is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  &c.,  than  any  other  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  for  warming  houses  of  any  size.  Apply  to 
2-40  A.  McPIIERSON,  No.  233)1  Water  street. 

SOLOMON  S.  REILLY,  CAMPHENE  AND  LAMP  MANU- 
facturer,  135  Canal  street,  corner  of  Laight;  51  Carmine 
street,  corner  of  Bedford;  167  Greenwich  street,  corner  of 
Cortlandt ;  216  Canal  street,  near  Hudson.  Camphene  Distil- 
ery,  corner  of  Ninth  Avenue  and  Gansevoort  street.  Solar 
Lamps, Girandoles, Chandeliers,  Brackets, Candelabras;  Lamps 
for  Oil,  Camphene,  and  Burning  Fluid  ;  pure  Sperm,  Solar,  and 
Lard  Oil;  Camphene  and  Burning  Fluid,  Alcohol,  Spirits  of 
Turpentine,  at  wholesale  and  retail.  Orders  by  post  or  other- 
wise  promptly  attended  to,  2-10 


TflkANIEL  D.  WINANT,  SUCCESSOR  TO  D.  PENN,  BIL- 
iaJ?  liard  Table  maker,  No.  73  Gold  street,  between  Beekman 
and  Spruce,  New-York.  Every  thing  in  the  line  furnished  at 
10  per  cent,  less  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 
Tables,  balls,  maces,  cues,  cloths,  by  the  piece  oryard  ;  Gibb’s 
adhesive  cue  wax ;  silk  and  worsted  pockets;  fringes ;  French 
and  American  patent  cue  points ;  cord,  pool  boards,  rule 
boards,  etc.  In  short,  every  thing  in  the  trade  always  to  be 
had.  Spanish  pins.  Orders  by  letter,  for  new  articles  or  for 
repairs,  attended  to  as  promptly  as  if  given  in  person.  2-21 


MJ.  FAMBACII  &  GALVAGNI,  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
©  Fancy  Leather  Goods,  for  Stationers.  No.  14  North 
William  street,  New-York.  2-8 


IRE  CLOTH  AND  SIEVES.-THOMAS  C.  MOORE,  NO. 
_  _  108  Beekman  street,  New-York,  manufacturer  of  Brass, 

Copper,  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth,  Sieves,  Safes,  Bird  Cages,  Super¬ 
fine  Bolting  Wire  Coal,  Sand,  and  Grain  Screens,  Painted 
Wire  Window  Blinds,  Locomotive,  Brush,  and  Strainer  Wire, 
Ornamental  Wire  Fence,  Bordering,  &c.,  for  Gardeners,  &c. 

2-15 


WEW-YORK  JOURNEYMEN  SCALEMAKERS’  CO.,  MANU- 
1  vj  facture  every  description  of  railroad,  warehouse,  hay, 
floor,  and  portable  platform,  bank,  gold,  and  counter  Scales, 
Patent  Balances.  &c.  Weights  graduated  to  foreign  stand¬ 
ards.  Every  scale  made  by  them  is  correct,  and  warranted 
not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Warehouse,  216  Pearl  street, 
New-York.  Manufactory,  39  Greene  street.  New-York ;  where 
every  description  of  scales  may  be  obtained,  and  all  orders 
promptly  attended  to.  Repairing  done  at  short  notice. 

J.  BRYDEN. 

2-3  J.  ROBIDOUX. 


Evans  &  millward,  so  duane  street,  new-york, 

manufacturers  of  papier  mache  goods,  and  ornamental 
japanners  of  all  kinds  of  metallicised  ware,  patent  enamelled 
glass  paintings  for  fancy  stores,  beautifully  inlaid  with  pearl 
p  lpier  mache,  panels  for  ships,  steamboats,  and  piano  fortes, 
piano  plates,  do.  music  stools,  mantels,  summer  pieces,  clocks, 
tables,  &c.,  &c.  Ladies’  fancy  articles  of  every  description, 
and  ladies  learning  the  art  supplied  with  materials  of  all 
kinds.  Portmonnaies,  segar  cases,  card  cases,  &c.,  supplied  to 
the  trade.  This  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
Union,  and  work  can  be  produced  in  it  equal  to  any  from  the 
European  markets,  either  as  regards  beauty  of  tints  or  excel¬ 
lency  of  pattern  and  design.  The  specimens  from  this  esta¬ 
blishment,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute,  were  rewarded  with  a  Gold  and  also  a  Silver 
Medal,  and  they  were  pronounced  to  be  the  most  superior 
work  ol  the  kind  ever  produced  in  this  country.  2-15 


JAMES  S.  SMITH,  MANUFACTURER  OF  MILITARY 
Equipments,  No.  15  Dutch  street,  New-York.— Regulation 
caps,  belts,  knapsacks,  &c.  The  subscriber,  in  addition  to  the 
manufacture  of  every  variety  of  cap  and  belt  ornaments, 
plates,  letters,  figures,  &c.,  has  facilities  for  making  all  articles 
for  fitting  out  companies,  viz. :  caps,  belts,  knapsacks,  car¬ 
tridge  boxes,  horse  equipments,  metal  and  worsted  shoulder 
knots,  pompoons,  feathers,  &c.  The  public  and  the  trade  may 
rely  on  all  articles  sold  at  this  establishment  to  be  of  the  best 
workmanship,  and  at  prices  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

2-7 


Fish  hooks  and  fishing  tackle,  needles,  &c.- 

HENRY  AVILLSHER,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 
Needles,  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
and  Kirby  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks ; 
Salmon,  Lake,  and  Trout  Flies;  Cork  and  Wood  Floats;  Flax, 
Twisted  and  Plaited  Silk,  Chinese  Grass  Hair,  and  Cable-laid 
Lines ;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers ;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use ;  Silk-worm  Gut ;  Snells ;  Double 
Twist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders;  Spoon  Bait;  Squids;  Multi¬ 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish ;  AValking-cane 
and  other  Rods ;  Lolley’s  and  Chambers’ Sail  Needles;  Pack 
and  Willsher’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  &c. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No,  9  Cedar  street. 
New-Vork.  N.  B.— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to.  2-40 


INDIA  RUBBER  GOODS.-TO  SOUTHERN  AND  AVEST- 
ern  Merchants.— The  subscriber  would  invite  the  attention 
of  merchants  and  others  to  his  extensive  stock  of  Vulcanized 
Metallic  Rubber  Goods,  consisting  in  part  of— 

Coats,  Horse  Covers,  Life  Preservers, 

Cloaks,  Carriage  Cloths,  Toys, 

Capes,  Hospital  Sheeting,  Doll  Heads, 

Caps,  Steam  Packing,  Air  Balls, 

Sou’westers,  Machine  Belting,  Gloves, 

Pantaloons,  Breast  Pumps,  Mittens, 

Over-Alls,  Syringes,  Navy  Bags, 

Leggins,  Nipple  Shields,  Travelling  Bags, 

Wading  Boots,  Nursing  Bottles,  Air  Bellows, 

Fishing  do.  Piano  Covers,  Air  Belts,  &c.,  &c. 
Buyers  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  purchase  from 
first  hands,  and  not  pay  two  or  three  profits.  The  above  are 
of  the  first  quality— are  warranted  to  stand  any  climate,  and 
are  offered  for  sale  at  low  prices,  for  cash  or  approved  paper,  by 
D.  HODGMAN,  New-York  India  Rubber  Warehouse,  No.  27 
Maiden  Lane,  (first  corner  from  Broadway,)  and  59  Nassau 
street.  Factory,  Tuckahoe,  AVestchester  county,  N.  Y.  2-14 


^  OLIVER,  AVIRE  WORKER,  NO.  25  FULTON  STREET, 

_ AG>  corner  of  AArater,  up  stairs.— Wove  Wire  of  every  de- 

cription  ;  Sieves  and  Riddles;  coal, sand,  and  gravel  Screens ; 
and  Wire  Work  of  all  kinds.  Also,  the  most  ingenious  patent 
self-setting,  revolving  Rat-trap  in  the  world.  Locomotive  spark 
Wire,  &c.  N.  B.— Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  sup¬ 
plied  with  wove  wire  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  as  low  as  at 
any  factory  in  the  Union.  2-24 


W^UOOD  &  HUNTER,  NO.  144  CENTRE  STREET,  NEW- 
'al  York,  Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  for  the 
conveyance  of  steam,  water,  and  gas. 

Steam  Cocks,  Globe  Valves,  Force  Pumps  for  Steam 

Globe  “  Check  “  Engines. 

Guage  “  Angle  “  Stocks  and  Dies, 

Union  Stop  Cocks,  Safety  “  Screw-cutting  Machines, 

Union  Joint  “  Flange  “  Balance  Valves. 

Solder  Nipples. 

Also  on  hand  and  made  to  order.  Fixtures  and  Fittings  of 
every  description  for  the  conveyance  of  Steam,  AVater  and  Gas. 


CHRISTIAN  DIETRICH,  IMPORTER  AND  MANUFAC- 
turer  of  German  Fancy  Baskets.  Also,  Manufacturer  of 
Cane  and  Willow  ware,  32  Maiden  Lane,  New-York.  Rattan 
Chairs,  Baskets.  &c.,  repaired.  2-8 


.  XES  AND  HATCHETS-MADE  BY  COLLINS  &  CO., 

_ L  Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’ Axes.  An  extensive 

and  constant  supply  of  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  of 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tools,  suited 
to  this  and  foreign  markets,  for  sale  on  favorable  terms  to  the 
trade,  by  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city 
212  AVater  street.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

1-23 

^UNS,  RIFLES,  PISTOLS,  GUN  MATERIALS,  SPORTING 
Apparatus,  Fine  Cutlery,  &c.  &c. 

ONION  &  AVHEELOCK, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 

99  Maiden  Lane,  New-York, 

Invite  the  attention  of  Merchants  and  Sportsmen  to  their  ex¬ 
tensive  and  well-selected  assortment  of  the  above  Goods, 
which  they  offer  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  and  on  the  most 
accommodating  terms.  Depot  for  the  sale  of  Revolvers  and 
other  Fire  Arms,  manufactured  by  ALLEN  &  THURBER. 
Colt’s  Pistole  of  all  giaes  always  on  hand,  2-tf 


MEDICAL. 


Medical  surgery  avithout  the  knife.— samuel 

GILBERT,  M.  D.,  after  a  long  and  extensive  experience 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  more  recently  in  New-Orleans, 
has  removed  to  New  York,  and  taken  rooms  at  483  Broadway, 
where  he  invites  patients  to  call  and  test  his  skill  in  the  rad¬ 
ical  cure  of  the  following  diseases,  many  of  which  are  deemed 
incurable  by  his  brethren  of  the  faculty,  without  instruments 
of  any  kind,  viz : 

1.  Ulcers  and  Tumors,  called  cancerous. 

2.  Scrofula  in  all  its  forms. 

3.  AVhite  Swellings,  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

4.  Tumors,  AVens,  Carbuncles,  Tetter,  Scald  Head,  and  all 
Eruptions  on  the  Skin. 

5.  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  &c. 

6.  Female  Diseases,  of  however  long  standing. 

DR.  GILBERT  invites  Physicians  to  send  patients  they  deem 
incurable,  and  witness  for  themselves  the  power  of  his  new 
remedies.  Office  hours,  from  9  A.  M.  till  3  P.  M.  1-17 

THE  PURITY  AND  WHITENESS  OF  SKIN  AVIIICH  THE 
use  of  Gouraud’s  Italian  Medicated  Soap  produces  is  sur¬ 
passingly  beautiful.  Not  a  vestige  of  tan,  freckles,  sallowness, 
sunburn,  pimples,  frowsiness,  roughness,  chaps,  chafes,  or 
other  cutaneous  disfigurements  can  be  seen  upon  the  skin 
which  is  frequently  washed  with  this  marvellous  compound. 
The  purest  alabaster  could  scarcely  rival  in  whiteness,  smooth¬ 
ness  and  transparency  the  complexion  which  has  been  beau¬ 
tified  by  this  delicious  soap.  It  is,  moreover,  delicious  for 
shaving.  Gouraud’s  Hair  Restorative,  or  Circassian  Gloss, 
not  only  possesses  the  wonderful  power  of  imparting  to  wiry 
hair  a  rich  silkiness  and  superb  gloss,  but  it  also  restores  the 
hair  to  places  whence  it  has  fallen  off.  Trial  Bottles,  25  cents 
each.  Gouraud’s  Liquid  Rouge  gives  to  pale  lips  and  cheeks  a 
rosiness  so  permanent  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  the  most 
violent  rubbing.  Gouraud’s  Poudre  Subtile  is  warranted  to 
uproot  hair  from  low  foreheads  or  any  part  of  the  body.  Gou¬ 
raud’s  Liquid  Hair  Dye  will  instantaneously  change  red,  gray 
or  white  hair  to  a  beautiful  brown  or  black,  without  staining 
the  skin.  Gouraud’s  Lily  White  is  much  prized  by  ladies  for 
flushed,  rough  skins. 

Caution— The  genuine  preparations  of  Dr. FELIX  GOURAUD 
are  only  to  be  had  at  67  Walker  street,  first  store  from  (not  in) 
Broadway. 

Agents— T.  R.  Callender,  88  South  3d-st., Philadelphia ;  Bates, 
129  AVashington-st.,  Boston :  Green,  Worcester ;  Guild,  Bangor; 
W.  D.  Robinson,  Portland,  Me. ;  G.  Fargue,  26  St.  Charles-st., 
New-Orleans  ;  E.  H.  Haycraft,  90  4th-st.,  Louisville ;  Couse.De- 
troit,  Mich.;  Carleton  &  Co.,  Lowell;  Yale,  Bristol;  Albert 
Perry,  Manchester  ;  Isaac  Post,  Rochester ;  Robert  Cameron, 
Brideport,  Ct. ;  McNarry  &  Buck,  Hartford;  George  Greig, 
Nashville,  Tenn  ;  S.  B.  Crocheron,  M.  D.,  Cahawba,  Ala. ;  and 
generally  throughout  the  Union. 

Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms  for  cash.  Small  orders 
executed  by  Mail  and  Expresses.  2-14 


f^YE-SIGlIT.-E.  S.  FRANKS.  SPECTACLE-MAKER,  52 
_A  Bowery,  (third  door  from  the  Bowery  Theatre,)  Optician 
to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary,  adjusts  his 
Improved  Spectacles  to  Weak  Sight  with  unerring  accuracy, 
at  a  low  price,  and  changes  them  without  further  charge,  if 
not  approved  of.  References  :  Drs.  Dubois,  Wilkes,  and  Hal¬ 
stead,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Infirmary;  Drs.  Ste¬ 
phenson  and  Rogers,  Surgeons  to  the  New- York  Eye  Hospital ; 
Drs.  Halstead  and  Bulkley,  Physicians  to  the  New-York  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  Dr.  AArood,  late  President  of  the  New-York  Academy  of 
Medicine ;  Dr.  Darling,  Anatomical  Demonstrator  at  the  New- 
York  University  Medical  College  ;  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  W-Hlace,  and 

~  — •  -  ■*  -  *  5. 


Dr.  Dixon,  Editor  of  the  Scalpe 
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THE  EAR.— A.  -S.  HEATH.  M.  D.,  AUR1ST  AND  OCU- 
list,  devotes  his  attention,  from  10  to  2,  to  the  treatment 
of  deafness,  discharges  from  the  ear,  noises  in  the  head,  sore 
throats,  and  all  diseases  producing  deafness  and  blindness,  of 
which  scrofula  ranks  first.  Office,  40  Howard  street,  first  door 
east  of  Broadway.  1-19 . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fine  old  brandies,  choice  wines  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions.  Pure  Holland  Gin,  Superior  Old  Jamaica 
and  St.  Croix  Rum,  Scotch  Ale,  London  Porter,  with  a  general 
assortment  of  all  articles  connected  with  the  liquor  trade,  for 
sale  at  the  extensive  vaults  of  John  J.  Staff,  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Anthony  street.  This  stock  of  Wines  and  Liquors 
has  been  selected  with  great  care,  especially  for  family  use, 
and  the  trade  of  our  first-class  hotels.  Those  who  deal  with 
Mr.  Staff  will  find  him  an  honorable  and  an  accommodating 
tradesman.  1-17 


JREGON  WHEAT.— THIS  WHEAT  PRODUCES  A  LARG" 
er  berry  than  I  have  ever  seen  grown  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  yields  largely,  is  said  to  be  very  hardy, 
and  the  flour  made  from  it  is  considered  of  a  superior  quality. 

White  Mediterranean  Wheat  is  a  new  and  very  excellent 
variety,  which  I  have  also  for  sale. 

1-5  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191,  Water-street. 


HELVETIA  AND  LAFAYETTE  GOLD  MINING  COM¬ 
ES.  pany,  located  at  Grass  Valley,  California —  organized 
July  7, 1852— is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation  ;  its 
veins  are  opened,  being  worked  and  highly  productive  :  its 
mill  is  of  great  power,  complete  in  all  respects,  and  now  work¬ 
ing  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  ami  its  prospects  for  fu¬ 
ture  success,  founded  upon  actual  experience,  are  of  an  un¬ 
usually  flattering  nature.  There  was  taken  out  previous  to 
Dec.  20,  1852,  upwards  of  $109,000,  and  the  yield  of  the  mine  is 
steadily  increasing  with  each  successive  report. 

It  is  by  far  the  most  successful  mining  company  in  California, 
and  its  Directors  confidently  anticipate  quarterly  dividends 
of  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  commencing  in  October  next. 

Dividends  payable  quarterly  in  October,  January,  April  and 
July,  at  the  office  of  the  Company  in  Grass  Valley,  and  at  the 
agency  office  in  New-York, 

A  few  shares,  and  copies  of  the  charter  and  by-laws,  together 
with  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 

2-15  DANIEL  ADEE,  Agent,  107  Fulton-street,  N.  Y. 


HITE  LEAD-PURE  AND  FULL  WEIGIIT.-TIIE  UN- 
_  _  dersigned,  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  long-established 
Brand  of  MordecaiLewis  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  keep  contin¬ 
ually  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  the  same,  and  are 
prepared  to  supply  tire  trade  on  the  mostfavorable  terms.  The 
quality  branded  "pure”  is  guaranteed  to  be  entirely  free  from 
adulteration.  The  packages  also  to  contain  net  weight,  as 
heretofore  customary,  which,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  is  a  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  consumer  of  at  least  one-half  cent  per  pound  over 
gross  weight. 

2-10  JAMES  T.  LEWIS  &  CO„  No  82  Water  street. 


WTNPARALLELED  SUCCESS.-TIIREE  YEARS  AGO,  THE 
5U  Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  EUGENE  R.  DURKEE 
was  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  but  its 
real  worth,  and  the  perseverance  of  its  proprietor,  has  won  for 
it  world-wide  celebrity,  and  in  every  city,  town  and  village 
throughout  this  country  its  name  is  a  familiar  household  word. 
To  tlie  trade  nothing  more  saleable  or  profitable  is  offered. 
Principal  office,  139  Water  street,  New-York.  For  sale  by  gro- 
cers  generally. _ _ 2-12 

UNION  STEAM  SUGAR  REFINERY, 28  LEONARD  STREET, 
(Between  Hudson  and  West  Broadway.)  The  subscriber 
has  constantly  for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  different 
grades  of  their  superior  qualities  of  refined  sugars  and  syrups, 

diamond  A,  B,  0,  and  yellows.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

8-RI  HARRIS,  EVANS  &  00, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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FRTSSARD  PERE  ET  FILS  CHAMPAGNE.— The  under¬ 
signed  respectfully  requests  the  attention  of  dealers  and 
the  public  generally  £9  the  superior  merits  of  this  Wine,  which 
he  is  now  introducing  in  this  market.  With  a  view  to  establish- 
lng  a  reputation  in  this  country  equal  to ,tha -enjoyed by  them 
In  Europe,  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  FRISSARD  PE  HE  I;,  I  FILb, 
guarantee  that  the  Wines  shall  be  of  uniform  quality,  and 
equal  to  the  best  now  in  vogue.  An  invoice  is  now  landing 
from  ship  John  Spear,  from  Havre. 

WILLIAM  W.  HINCKEN,  11  Old  Slip,  „ 

2-21  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  St'‘ce3- 

FISK’S  METALLIC  BURIAL  -  CASE.- MORRELL 
General  Undertaker,  would  inform  *tsfiiends  and  the 

notice— sdvesepei,sonafattentfot^l^L<®ll'k^0nnd  he  Assures 

three wlfo  may  fiver  him  call,  that  it  shall  be  done  with 

enN  rB  S  ChSwees°o*'oderate.  He  invites  attention  to  the  Metal¬ 
lic  Burial  Cases,  and  expects  by  a  strict  attention  to  business 
to  merit  cue  approval  of  those  who,  through  affliction,  may 
need  bis  services.  Metallic  Burial  Cases  and  Wood  Coffins,  of 
every  quality.  Interments  procured  in  all  the  cemeteries. 
Office,  57  Myrtle  avenue,  Brooklyn. _ _ _ 2-14 

Military  goods.— James  ii.  lent,  successor  to 

Andrew  M.  Shiers,  121  Fulton  street,  between  William 
and  Nassau,  manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  military  caps,  sad¬ 
dles,  saddle-cloths :  holsters,  bridles,  and  plumes  of  all  kinds 
made  to  order.  Military  companies  about  changing  then- 
uniforms,  or  new  companies  about  forming,  supplied  with 
samples  of  the  newest  patterns,  at  the  shortest  notice,  from  the 
oldest  place  of  the  kind  in  the  city. _ 2-1  o 

JOHN  B.  HARLOW,  DEALER  IN  DOORS,  SASH  &  BLINDS, 
No.  ill  Beekman  street,  between  Pearl  and  Cliff-streets, 
New- York.  Glazing  done  with  neatness  and  dispatch.  2-12 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  MAGNIFICENT  RESTAUR- 
ant  in  the  world,  under  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  corner  of  Cen¬ 
tre  and  Grand  streets,  N.  Y„  containing  twenty-six  private 
Supper-rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  iu  Orange  street;  twenty  Tent-rooms,  after  the  Grecian 
order,  for  gentlemen;  a  large  Supper-room,  which  can  ac¬ 
commodate  150  persons,  intended  for  parties,  military  or  civic 
companies ;  also  the  best  Billiard  Tables  in  the  city,  all  fitted 
up  ill  a  style  of  unsurpassed  splendor.  Wines  and  cigars  of 
the  choicest  brands.  Messrs.  TALLMAN  &  MAPES,  Proprie¬ 
tors. 

Free  Lunch,  week-days,  from  10  to  11  o’clock  A.  M ;  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Fish  Chowder  from  3  to  5  o’clock  P.  M.  2-16 

ALTA  STONE  FLOWER-VASES  OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES 
and  handsomely  enchased,  and  for  sale  by 
1-1  LILLIE  &  RACINES,  109  Front  street. 


M 


AR.  M.  MIIIL’OSY,  polytechnic  office,  removed 
•  to  No.  11  Wall  street.  Room  13. 

Sec.  1.  Surveyingand  Engineering.— Surveying  and  levelling 
of  land,  railroad  lines,  and  canals,  designs  and  drawings  of 
topographical  maps,  building  of  bridges,  machinery  of  every 
kind,  and  the  conduct  of  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  Architecture.— Design  and  drawing  of  plans  for 
buildings  of  every  kind,  and  in  any  style  ;  specification  and 
superintendence,  decorating  of  churches,  &c. ;  perspective 
views  for  any  building,  &c. 

Sec.  3.  Science  of  Alining.— Science  of  mining,  surveying  of 
mountains  and  mines,  design  and  drawing  of  geognosticai 
maps,  examining  of  mines  and  minerals,  and  the  estimation 
of  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  Lithography.— Every  kind  of  surveying,  engineering, 
and  architectural  objects,  perspective  views  of  engines  and 
steamboats,  Ac.,  will  be  accepted  for  lithography. 

Scenery  taken  from  nature.  1-11 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  and  AUSTRALIA. — TENTS,  HAM- 
mocks.  Awnings,  Bags.  .  manufactured  by  C.  JOHN¬ 
SON,  No.  Ub  Maiden  Lane,  and  No.  199  Hester  street,  New- 
York,  where  every  description  of  the  ahnvp-named  articles 
can  be  found.  All  orders  promptly  executed  on  the  most  rea¬ 
sonable  terms.  1-9 


JOHN  II.  WOODCOCK.  IMPORTER  AND  JOBBER  OF 
Parisfancy  goods,  combs,  brushes,  perfumery.  &e.  Fans, 
silk  guards,  portmonnaies.  wax  beads,  hair  pins,  jet  pins,  gilt 
and  jet  bracelets,  breast,  scarf,  and  shawl  pins.  38  John  street, 
(up  stairs.)  New-York.  1-17 


JAS.  S.  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  GILDERS  AND  PICTURE  FRAME 
Makers.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Gilt  Mouldings,  French 
Plate  Looking  Glasses,  &c.,  158  William  street,  corner  of  Ann 
street.  New-York.  N.  B.— Merchants’  orders  for  cards  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  to.  1-21 


J"  0  RENZO  VENTURA,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
_A  Dealer  in  Wines.  Liquors,  and  Segars.  No.  143  Fulton 
street,  New-York.  The  bar  is  well  stocked  with  the  choicest 
Wines  and  Segars.  1-7 


PIANO  FORTES. 

7IT10LIAN  PIANO  FORTES,  AT  NO.  441  BROADWAY.- 
/a<A  A  ]jirue«ssortmentof  Pianos  from  the  celebrated  house 
oh HTltpt  Davis  &  Co.,  Boston;  also  the  well-known  Instru¬ 
ment “Sr  A.  W.  Ladd  &  Co.,  with  a  full  supply  of  new  and 
seejnd-hand  Pianos,  of  various  makers,  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Pianos  to  let.  _ 

1-22  LINCOLN  &  THOMPSON,  No  441  Broadway. 


PROVISIONS. 

HOLESALE  FISH  STORE— 500  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 
„  .  bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 
Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  lialfs  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
Herring.  300  halfs  New  Herring.  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod 
fish,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring. 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring.  3000  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal¬ 
mon,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her¬ 
ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut, 
White-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish.  &c. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  &  CO., 

81  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West, 
May  13th,  1852.  New-York. 

NELSON  WELLS.  1-52  S.  II.  WOOD. 


VAN  NORDENS, 

DEALERS  IN  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
stantly  receiving  large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  in  tubs  and  firkins,  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes,  Lard 
in  barrels,  tubs  and  kegs.  For  sale  at 
1-24  VAN  NORDENS’,  157  West  street,  New-York. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Medical  adviser  and  marriage  guide:  with 

colored  anatomical  plates  of  the  Male  and  Female 
Organs— never  before  published.  Being  a  complete  treatise, 
with  a  description  of  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  most  certain 
mode  of  cure,  of  all  the  diseases  to  whicii  they  are  liable  from 
the  secret  infirmities  of  youth  and  mature  age,  arising  from 
diseases  in  both  sexes  :  with  illustrative  cases,  certificates  of 
the  most  unparalleled  cures  ever  performed,  testimonials 
from  physicians,  and  editorial  acknowledgments.  Both  mar¬ 
ried  and  single  should  read  this  invaluable  work.  No  one 
should  get  married  before  consulting  it.  Those  who  have 
been  addicted  to  self-abuse,  or  other  excesses,  can  there  find 
a  certain  cure  without  mercury.  Persons  requiring  medical 
aid,  before  adopting  any  treatment,  ought  to  know  from  its 
pages  the  superiority  of  his  Paris  and  London  treatment  of 
diseases ;  by  so  doing  they  can  avoid  the  imposition  of  quack¬ 
ery  existing  in  cities.  M.  Larmont  is  a  regularly  educated 
European  physician  and  surgeon,  and  has  for  years,  and  is 
now  devoting  his  time  to  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  there 
mentioned  from  11  A.  M.  till  3  P.  M.,  and  from  6  till  9  evenings, 
Sundays  excepted.  Any  person  sending  25  cents  will  receive 
a  copy  free  of  postage,  or  five  copies  for  $1.  Address  Dr.  LAR¬ 
MONT.  42  Reade  street,  corner  of  Broadway,  or  Box  71,  Broad¬ 
way  Post-office,  New-York.  Sold  by  Garrett  &  Co.,  22  Ann 
street :  Stringer  &  Townsend,  222  Broadway,  and  J.  C.  Har¬ 
riott.  422  Vi  Broadway,  New-York.  2-5 

PAINTS. 

Bridgewater  paint,  manufactured  by  the 

Bridgewater  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  New-Jer- 
sey.— The  Company  have  now  on  hand  a  supply  of  this  Paint, 
which  they  offer  to  the  public  as  the  best  article  known  lor 
roofs,  decks  and  bottoms  of  steamers  and  other  vessels,  also 
for  brick  and  wood-work  generally ;  and  from  its  spark  and 
cinder-proof  qualities,  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  protection  for  railroad  and  other  bridges, 
cars,  depot  buildings,  &c.  The  strongest  testimonials  of 
the  virtues  of  this  article  from  officers  of  the  army,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  railroads,  insurance  companies,  captains  of  ves¬ 
sels,  painters,  &c„  may  be  seen,  together  with  specimens  on 
tin,  wood,  canvas,  Ac.,  at  the  depot  of  the  Company.  For 
sale,  dry,  in  packages  of  200  lbs.  and  upwards,  and  in  oil,  in 
Eegs  of  25,  60.  and  100  lbs.,  by 

R.  BOGERT,  General  Agent, 

1-22  12a  Pearl  end  78  Bearer  street, 


Miller,  iiaring  &  co.,  wholesale  commission 

Merchants  for  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  and  sales¬ 
men  for  all  kinds  of  Live  Stock,  No.  3  Erie  Place,  Reade 
street,  New-York.  J.  MILLER,  S.  D.  HARING,  H.  K.  MIL¬ 
LER.  1-4 

TO  MERCHANTS,  SHIPPERS,  DRUGGISTS,  AND  OTH- 
ers.— Mustard.— WITHINGTON  &  WILDE'S  celebrated 
Premium  Mustard.  First  premiums.  American  Institute,  1847— 
1852.  Put  up  expressly  for  the  Southern  and  Western  Markets, 
in  kegs,  cans,  tins,  and  bottles.  &c.  This  Mustard  is  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  best  English  and  Trieste  seed,  and  needs 
no  other  recommendation  than  the  extensive  sale  it  has  met 
with  for  the  past  number  of  years,  and  being  used  by  the 
United  States  Army,  and  many  of  the  Hospitals  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Liberal  discount  made  to  cash  purchasers.  For 
sale  by  WITHINGTON  &  WILDE,  office  of  L.  I.  Mustard  and 
Spice  ‘Mills,  7  Dutch  street.  New-York,  opposite  Win.  Colgate 
&  Co.’s  Soap  Factory.  Also  for  sale.  Coffees,  Spices  of  all 
kinds,  Cocoa,  Saleratus,  Indigo,  Rice  Flour,  &c.,  pertaining  to 
the  trade.  1-13 


KEAL  ESTATE. 


F.  COGSWELL.  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lands  in  the  cities  ol 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgh,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  ot  their  property, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials: 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Strykur,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brush,  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank,  Brooklyn.  1-26 


JAMES  M.  MILLER,  AUCTIONEER.— BY  JAMES  M.  MIL- 
ler— Store  No  81  Maiden  Lane.— James  M.  Miller  will  give 
his  personal  attention  to  Sales  of  Real  Estate  at  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange,  and  to  sales  of  Household  Furniture  at  the 
residence  of  families ;  also  his  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
of  Cattle.  1-15 


REMOVALS. 


REMOVAL.-KIMBALL  &  BEESLEY  HAVE  REMOVED 
their  Boot  and  Shoe  Store  from  257  to  325  Broadway— 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel— where  they  have  constantly  on  hand  a 
general  assortment  of  Ladies’ and  Children’s  Boots  and  Shoes, 
of  every  variety.  2-8 


gJEMOVAL.— WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY.— THE  SUB- 
scriber  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  former 
patrons  that  he  has  removed  from  his  old  stand,  74  Fulton 
street,  to  395  Broadway,  where  he  has  a  spacious  store,  well 
stocked  with  every  thing  desirable  in  the  way  of  watches, 
jewelry,  &c.,  diamonds,  pins,  rings,  chains,  both  for  ladies  and 
gents,  of  the  richest  patterns.  Notwithstanding  I  have  re¬ 
moved  to  Broadway,  1  intend  to  sell  at  my  former  low  prices. 

2-14  LEVI  SCRIBNER,  395  Broadway. 


Removal. -a.  bininger  &  co.  (formerly  141 

Broadway)  have  removed  to  the  white  marble  store, 
circular  corner,  Nos.  92  and  94  Liberty  street,  corner  of  Tem¬ 
ple,  third  door  west  of  Broadway,  where  they  continue  to  im¬ 
port  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.’s  Champagne  Wines,  Madeira,  Sherry, 
Port,  French  and  German  Wines,  Cognac  Brandies,  vintages 
of  1790, 1815. 1825  to  1852,  in  U.  S.  Bonded  Warehouses,  Hennes- 
see.Otard,  Maett,  and  Pinett’s,  &c.  Choicest  Havana  Segars; 
Cross  &  Blackwell’s  Pickles,  Sauces,  &c.,  &c. ;  as  well  as  every 
other  article  in  their  line  of  business.  2-15 


SASHES  AND  BLINDS. 


TSTNOORS,  SASHES,  SASH  DOORS.  AND  BLINDS.— THE 
H  P  subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  best  kiln-dried  Door  Sashes,  Sash  Doors,  outsid  e  and 
inside  Blinds,  Shutters,  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  the  market,  anu 
would  invite  the  attention  of  buildei'3  and  others  to  the  above 
articles,  which  will  be  sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.  Orders  received  by  mail  or  otherwise  filled 
with  dispatch.  Sashes  ready  glazed  or  glazed  to  order  at  the 
shortest  notice.  IRA  PORTER  &  CO., 

1-19  No.  8  Spruce  street,  a  few  doors  from  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


BOORS,  SASHES  AND  BLINDS.-F.  IV.  TUXBURY,  NO.  15 
Burling  Slip,  between  Water  and  Front  streets,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealer  in  the  above  articles,  would  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  his 
large  and  general  assortment  of  Kiln-dried  Doors,  Sashes, 
and  Blinds,  manufactured  of  good  stock,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  Glazed  Sash  Doors,  Glazed  Sashes,  on  hand  or  glazed  to 
order,  all  of  which  are  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
F.  W.  T.’s  connection  with  extensive  manufacturers  enables 
him  to  fill  orders  at  short  notice.  1-18 


WILLARD  FELT,  NO.  191  PEARL  STREET,  (NEAR  MAT- 
den  Lane.)  Manufacturer  of .  Blank  Books,  and  Im¬ 
porter  and  Dealer  in  Paper  and  Stationery  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders. 


Blank  books  and  stationery.-francis  &  lou- 

trel,  No.  77  Maiden  Lane,  sell  all  articles  in  thsir  lm»  at 
low  prices,  at  retail,  or  by  the  quantity. 

Account  Books,  Copying  Presses, 

Writing  Papers,  Note  Papers, 

Envelopes,  Bills  of  Exchange, 

Notes,  Drafts,  Receipts,  Memoranda  Books, 

Hotel  Registers,  Time  Books, 

Sets  of  Books  for  Societies,  Portfolios. 

Writing  Desks,  Gold  and  Steel  Pens, 

Scrap  Books,  Superior  Writing  Ink, 

Shipping  Receipt  Boxes,  Elastic  Paper  Holders, 

Patent  Inkstands,  Seal  Presses, 

Tin  Cash  and  Deed  Books,  Pass  and  Copy  Books, 

Manifold  Letter  Writers,  Penknives, 

Bankers’  Note  Cases,  Backgammon  Boards, 

Slates,  Pencils,  Wax  Wafers. 

Chessmen,  Tissue  Paper, 

Perforated  Boards,  Diaries  for  18o4. 

Fancy  Stationery  in  great  variety. 

Books  ruled  and  bound  to  pattern. 

Job  Printing  executed  at  low  rates.  Cards,  Circulars,  Bill 
Heads,  Checks.  Receipts,  Ac.  pRANCIS  &  L0UTREL, 

1—19  Stationers  and  Booksellers,  77  Maiden  Lane. 


Fall  trade— 1853.— herts  brothers,  wholesale 

Stationers  and  Importers ;  English,  French,  anil  German 
Fancy  Goods  Warehousemen.  &e.,  No.  241  Broadway,  facing 
the  Park,  New-York.— Tile  undersigned  beg  to  inJorni  the 
trade  in  general  that  they  have  opened  their  new  store  as 
above,  where  they  intend  keeping  a  constant  supply  of  every 
article  appertaining  to  the  Stationery  business,  as  also  a  lull 
and  varied  assortment  of  English.  French,  and  German  Fancy 
Goods,  Artists’  Materials,  Colors,  &c.  &c.,  the  whole  oi  which, 


of  every  new  or  desirable  article  in  tiie  European  market, 
purchased  expressly  for  their  sales  by  Mr.  D.  B.  HERTS,  of 
London  and  Paris.  Being  confident  that  we  can  do  as  well 
lor  our  customers  as  any  house  ill  this  country,  we  solicit  the 
favor  of  a  call  and  examination  of  our  stock,  or  youi  orders 
by  mail,  which  will  receive  the  prompt  attention  ot 

Your  obedient  servants,  HERTS  BROTHERS. 

Henry  B.  Herts,  Jr.  i 

Jacob  Herts.  S  1—4 


TATIONEllY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  PAPER,  Ac.-PECK  & 
_  Hoodless,  Manufacturers  of  Blank  Books,  Importers  and 
Dealers  in  Fancy  and  Staple  Stationery  of  every  description, 
No.  139  Pearl  street  and  90  Beaver  street,  near  Wall  street, 
New-York.  Country  Merchants  supplied  at  low  rates.  Par¬ 
ticular  and  prompt  attention  given  to  orders.  _ 


■  ADAGASCAR  OR  LOP-EARED  RABBITS.— A  FEW 
pairs  of  these  large  and  superb  animals  tor  sale.  Price 
$lu  to  $15  per  pair.  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN, 

1-tf  189  Water  street. 


Terrier  dogs,  of  the  smooth-haired  and  tan- 

ned  muzzle  breed.  These  are  famous  ratters,  very  active, 
and  make  excellent  farm  dogs. 

1-tf  T.  W.  van  NORDEN,  189  Water  street. 


(SUFFOLK  PIGS.— TIIE  SUBSCRIBERS  ARE  PREPARED 
529  to  receive  orders  for  pure  Suffolk  Pigs,  bred  from  stock 
imported  in  1848  by  the  late  William-  Stickney,  also  by  the 
subscribers  in  January  last. 

JOSIAH  STICKNEY,  Watertown,  or 
Address  ISAAC  STICKNEY,  Boston,  Mass. 

l-13eow* 


SCHOOLS. 

MEW-YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE.— THIS 
Institution  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New-York,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  agricul¬ 
turists  the  means  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  appropriate  to  their  vocation ;  to  prepare  students 
for  practical,  active  labor,  by  training  the  mind  in  a  system 
which  shall  inculcate  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  tbe  sci¬ 
ences  essential  to  agricultural  success.  To  insure  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  principles  and  their  application  to  the  soil,  the 
Legislature  lias  required  the  purchase  of  not  less  than  three 
hundred  acres  of  land. 

The  Trustees,  having  accepted  the  trust  confided  to  them 
by  the  Legislature,  organized  the  State  Agricultural  College 
by  the  following  appointments : 

John  Delafield,  President  of  the  College. 

Hon.  John  A.  King,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Joel  W.  Bacon.  Secretary. 

N.  B.  Kidder,  Treasurer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  on  the  4th  of  June,  a  Report  was 
presented  by  B.  P.  Johnson,  from  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Location  of  the  College,  declaring  “  that,  after  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Oaklands  Farm,  in  Seneca  County,  they  are 
entirely  satisfied  that  the  price  asked  for  it  is  its  fair  value 
in  the  market  for  farming  purposes ;  that  it  is,  by  previous 
preparation,  by  position,  and  variety  of  soil,  in  every  respect 
adapted  to  the  objects  of  the  Institution;  that  the  title  is 
perfect ;  and  recommend  that  the  chain  of  title  be  entered  at 
large  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board,”  &c.  This  farm  is  situated 
midway  between  the  market  towns  of  Waterloo  and  Geneva, 
in  full  view  of  Seneca  Lake,  and  overlooking  the  village 
of  Geneva.  Elevated  about  one  hundred  and  five  feet 
above  the  lake,  it  is  free  from  causes  disturbing  health.  Its 
soil  varies  from  a  strong  clay  to  a  sandy  loam,  presenting  va¬ 
rieties  sufficient  for  testing  by  experiment  every  doubtful 
question  in  relation  to  soils,  and  to  exhibit  the  most  approved 
system  of  cultivation. 

The  Trustees  are  prepared  to  receive,  from  farmers  and 
friends  of  agriculture,  proposals  for  the  Capital  Stock  of  the 
Institution,  which  will  be  distributed  in  shares  of  fifty  dollars 
each,  payable  10  per  cent,  on  subscribing,  40  per  cent,  on  1st 
of  July,  50  per  cent,  on  1st  October. 

The  Trustees  may  be  addressed  (post-paid)  at  their  respective 
residences,  as  follows: 

Hon.  John  A.  King,  Jamaica,  Queens  County :  Henry  Wager, 
Westernville,  Oneida  County;  B.  P.  Johnson,  Agricultural 
Rooms,  Albany  ;  Wm.  Kelly,  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  County  ;  N. 
B.  Kidder,  Geneva,  Ontario  County;  Joel  W.  Bacon  Water¬ 
loo,  Seneca  County;  Tallmadge  Delafield,  Geneva,  Ontario 
County;  Wm.  Buel,  Rochester,  Monroe  County;  John  Dela¬ 
field,  Oaklands,  Seneca  County. 

The  officers  of  the  College  will  endeavor  to  present  subscrip¬ 
tion  books  in  each  County,  that  the  College,  so  entirely  agri¬ 
cultural  and  peculiarly  the  farmer’s  institution,  may  find  its 
support  widely  diffused  throughout  the  State. 

The  President  will,  upon  application  to  him,  give  all  need¬ 
ful  information  in  relation  to  the  ordinances,  rules,  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  College,  and  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  pur¬ 
sued. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

1-tf  JOEL  W.  BACON,  Secretary. 


SAFES. 


-SALAMANDER  MARBLE  COMPANY.-SILAS  C.  HER- 
vo*  RING.  Warerooin,  313  Broadway;  Manufactory,  Hud¬ 
son  street,  corner  Thirteenth  street.  New-York.  Iron  Mantels, 
Table-Tops,  Columns,  &c.,  marbleized  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  inventors,  R.  F.  &  J.  P.  WILLIAMS.  Finan¬ 
cial  and  General  Business  Department,  J.  RUSTON.  Speci 
mens  may  be  seen  at  the  Salamander  Safe  Depot,  135,  137,  and 
139  Water  street,  New-York,  and  corner  of  Court  and 
inon  streets,  Brooklyn. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


PROSPECTUS  OF  VOLUME  ELEVENTH  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

The  American  Agriculturist  will  hereafter  be 
published  weekly,  and  contain  16  large  quarto 
pages,  embellished  with  numerous  engravings. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  so  long  favorably  known  as 
principal  editor  of  the  Monthly  Agriculturist,  will 
be  the  superintending  Editor,  and  Mr.  O.  Judd,  A.  M., 
distinguished  for  his  scientific  and  practical  attain¬ 
ments,  will  be  his  associate.  They  will  be  assisted 
by  a  highly  intelligent  corps  of  agricultural  writers, 
all  of  whom  are  either  practical  farmers,  planters, 
stock-breeders,  gardeners,  or  fruit-growers. 

No  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  this 
periodical  a  Standard  Agricultural  Work,  which 
will  convey  to  its  readers  weekly  a  large  amount 
of  information  highly  valuable  to  all  interested  in 
the  culture  of  the  soil. 

This  is  the  only  weekly  periodical  of  its  kind 
published  in  the  United  States;  and  it  will  possess 
peculiar  facilities  for  furnishing  early  reports  of  the 
produce,  cattle,  and  grain-markets.  These  reports 
alone  will  be  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper 
to  its  subscribers. 

The  Editors  are  supplied  with  all  the  leading 
Agricultural  Publications  of  this  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  may  look 
confidently  to  its  pages  for  all  new  and  established 
improvements  in  modes  of  farming,  stock-breeding, 
<fcc.,  cfec.  While  adhering  to  scientific  accuracy,  our 
aim  will  be  to  make  science  entirely  subservient  to 
practice. 

Our  paper  will  be  furnished  to  subscribers  for 
less  than  four  cents  a  number  of  sixteen  quarto 
pages,  and  to  large  clubs  for  less  than  two  and  a 
half  cents.  Every  number  will  contain  suggestions 
for  the  treatment  of  soils,  crops,  stock,  &c.,  which 
will  often  be  worth  to  the  reader  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  paper  for  a  year. 

Price  of  subscriptions — invariably  in  advance: 


To  single  Subscribers, 
“  Clubs  of  3  do. 

“  do.  “  5  do. 

“  do.  “  10  do. 

“  do.  “  20  do. 


12.00  a  year,  $2.00 
1-67  “  5.00 

1.60  “  8.00 

1.50  '  “  15.00 

1.25  “  25.00 


Every  friend  of  agriculture  is  respectfully  re¬ 
quested  to  act  as  agent  in  procuring  subscriptions, 
which  may  be  forwarded  by  mail  at  the  risk  of  the 
publishers,  if  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  Water  street,  New-York. 

N.B. — Subscriptions,  advertisements,  and  all  mat¬ 
ters  relative  to  the  business  part  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  should  be  addressed  to  Allen  &  Co.,  and  all 
communications  for  the  paper  addressed  to  Editor 
of  American  Agriculturist. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


Circumstances  have  made  it  advisable  to  suspend 
the  publication  of  the  New-York  Agricultor,  and 
Farm,  and  Garden. 

In  justice  to  the  subscribers  to  those  periodicals, 
we  offer  to  refund  the  amount  due  on  their  sub¬ 
scriptions,  or  will  send  them  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  for  Prospectus  of  which  see  above. 


NOTICE 


Is  hereby  given,  that  James  B.  Swain,  engaged  by 
us  about  the  New-  York  Agricultor,  and  Farm  and 
Garden,  has  no  authority  or  right  to  make  any  con¬ 
tract  for  or  on  our  behalf,  or  to  create  any  liability 
against  us  or  either  of  us ;  or  to  receive  subscrip¬ 
tions  or  collect  money  for  advertisements  ;  and  we 
shall  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  any  act  of 
his.  Lewis  F.  Allen, 

Richard  L.  Allen, 
Composing  the  firm  of  Allen  &  Co. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Newsmen  in  the  different  towns  in  the  country 
are  requested  to  act  as  agents  for  this  paper ;  re¬ 
sponsible  persons  also  in  every  district  of  the  United 
States. 

Very  liberal  commissions  will  be  given  to  a  few 
young  men  to  act  as  travelling  agents. 

For  further  information  address  the  publishers,  or 
call  at  their  office,  189  Water  street,  New-York. 
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HORSE  MARKETS. 

MOS  SMITH.  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLE,  No.  76 
L  East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York.  1-27 


BULL’S  HE, AD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN- 
ty-fourth  street.  West  side  of  Third  Avenue.  N.  Y. 

1-34  A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Proprietor. 


CHARLES  GALLAGHER,  LIVERY  SALE,  AND  EX- 
change  Stables.  91  East  Twenty-fifth  street,  N.  Y.  1-15 


Fagan  &  graham,  sale  and  exchange  stables, 

cor.  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.— F.  &  G.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  with  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 


SEEDS,  &c. 

CHOICE  GARDEN  SEEDS.— GARDENERS  AND  OTHERS 
who  wish  to  obtain  pure,  fresh,  and  reliable  Garden 
Seeds  in  all  the  choicest  varieties,  are  invited  to  call  at 
BIIIDGEMAN’S  old  stand,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Eight¬ 
eenth  street,  where  may  be  found  at  all  times  all  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  raised  from  carefully 
selected  stock,  expressly  for  this  establishment.  All  import¬ 
ed  seeds  offered  at  the  counter  are  previously  tested,  and 
warranted  the  best  of  their  several  kinds.  Bridgeman’s 
Standard  Horticultural  Works  for  sale  at  wholesale  and 
retail.  Orders  by  mail  will  meet  with  prompt  attention,  as 
usual.  JOSEPH  BRIDGEMAN. 

1-17 


(SUPERIOR  SEED  WHEAT.— A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 
io)  the  best  varieties  of  improved  Seed  Wheat,  among 
which  are  the  Golden  Australian,  China,  or  Troye,  White 
Flint,  Hutchinson’s  Improved,  Soule,  and  Mediterranean. 

Seed  Rye  of  the  best  winter  variety.  Also,  a  cheaper  kind, 
suitable  for  late  fall  and  early  spring  pastures. 

1-tf  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street. 


f,  IGHTNING  RODS,  CONSTRUCTED  ON  SCIENTIFIC 
JL4  principles,  and  if  properly  put  up,  will  render  churches 
and  other  buildings  secure  from  the  electric  shock. 

1-tf  R.  L.  ALLEN.  189  and  191  Water  street. 


JSTOCK^ 

First  great  annual  sale  of  Durham  and  dairy 

stock,  in  Westchester  County,  New-York,  by  JAMES  M. 
MILLER,  on  the  farm  of  JAMES  BATHGATE,  Esq.,  one  mile 
from  Fordham.  and  fourteen  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  New- 
York  City,  by  the  Harlem  Railroad,  cars  running  hourly,  will 
take  place  on  the  27th  day  of  September,  1853. 

Having  been  solicited  by  numerous  cattle-breeders  in  my 
native  county  of  Westchester,  to  get  up  a  sale  in  which  all 
may  participate  to  any  desired  extent,  whether  wishing  to 
sell  one  or  more  animals,  and  my  old  friend,  James  Bathgate, 
having  kindly  consented  to  give  the  use  of  his  capacious  pre¬ 
mises  upon  which  to  make  the  first  experiment,  I  have  made 
the  above  announcement,  and  now  invite  all  persons  having 
high-bred  grade  cattle  for  sale,  either  in  this  or  the  adjoining 
States,  to  participate  in  the  advantages  offered.  The  name 
and  full  description  of  animals  intended  for  sale,  with  the 
owner’s  name  and  residence,  must  be  sent  to  my  office,  No. 
81  Maiden  Lane,  New-York,  before  the  15th  of  September,  to 
be  inserted  in  the  catalogue,  which  will  be  ready  lor  delivery 
on  the  22d  of  September.  The  cattle  must  be  on  the  ground 
before  10  o’clock  on  the  day  of  sale,  or  the  evening  previous, 
if  possible,  which  will  commence  precisely  at  12  o’clock,  rain 
or  shine. 

The  charges  for  selling,  including  all  charges  of  advertising, 
catalogue,  commission,  &c.,  will  be  $5  per  head,  except  where 
special  bargains  are  made  for  calves  or  low-priced  animals. 
None  but  cattle  of  well-known  breed  of  established  character 
will  be  received,  and  every  animal  offered  must  be  sold  without 
reserve.  If  the  experiment  is  successful,  a  sale  will  be  held 
every  year  at  some  convenient  point,  making  a  great  Fair  for 
the  farmer  and  improved  stock-breeder. 

To  those  who  know  me,  it  is  needless  to  say  I  have  sold  more 
blooded  cattle  than  any  other  man  in  America ;  and  to  others, 
it  is  sufficient  guaranty  that  the  proposed  sale  will  be  fairly 
and  honorably  conducted.  JAMES  M.  MILLER, 

1-3  81  Maiden  Lane,  New-York. 


PATRICK  KELLY.  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES, 
No.  70  East  Twenty-fourth  street.  House,  107  East  Twen¬ 
ty-fifth  street,  New-York.  1-4 


STOCK. 


IMPROVED  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS.  —  HAVING  HAD 
great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stock  for 
the  past_  twenty  years,  I  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice  as  convenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur- 
ewasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  in 
South*  01  ®ePtember  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 

Short  Horn  v*  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Herefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayi<*ires.  Long-wooled  Sheep— the  Cotswold, 
Oxford,  Leicester.  Baw.<,weni  an(j  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown.  Fine-wooiti  Sheep— such  as  the  Saxon,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  French  Merino. 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guara  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon,  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious. 

1-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN,  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

4GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— THE  SUBSCRIBER 
keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements : 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye,  &c. 
Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses— Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace— 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  iightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street. 

ATKINS’  SELF-RAKING  REAPER. — THIS  MACHINE  IS 
now  offered  to  the  public,  and  warranted  to  be  a  good 
self-raking  reaper.  It  is  also  believed  to  be  a  good  mower,  but 
not  yet  having  been  sufficiently  tested  in  grass,  (though  it  soon 
will  be,)  it  is  not  warranted  to  be  equal  to  a  machine  made 
mainly  or  wholly  to  mow.  The  raking  apparatus  is  of  novel 
and  very  simple  construction,  and  not  liable  to  derangement, 
and  every  farmer  who  has  seen  it  in  the  harvest-field,  says  it 
performs  the  raking  better  than  a  man  can  possibly  do  it. 
Price  of  machines  at  Chicago,  $175,  of  which  $75  must  be  paid 
on  giving  the  order,  $50  upon  successful  trial,  and  $50  in  note, 
payable  1st  Dec.  The  machines  are  most  thoroughly  built  and 
warranted.  Descriptive  circulars,  with  cuts,  sent  to  post-paid 
applications.  J.  S.  WRIGHT,  “Prairie  Farmer”  Warehouse, 
Chicago.  June,  1853. _ 1-2 

EW.  PHELPS’  OHIO  PREMIUM  COMBINATION  BEE- 
O  HIVE.— A  large  number  of  these  Hives  have  now  been 
in  use  for  three  or  four  years  past,  and  have  given  universal 
satisfaction,  and  are  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  used 
them  to  combine  more  conveniences  and  good  qualities,  and 
better  adapted  to  the  natural  habits  and  wap’”  °c 
the  convenience  of  the  epicure,  thnn  ““V  thing  of  the  kind 
heretofore  known. 

The  advantages  of  this  Hive  are, 

1st.  It  is  adapted  to  the  size  of  any  colony  of  Bees,  large 
or  small.  ...  ,  , 

2d.  The  surplus  honey,  or  old  combs,  may  be  removed  at 
pleasure  without  injury  to  the  colony. 

3d.  It  may  be  used  either  as  a  swarming  or  non-swarming 
Hive. 

4tli.  It  affords  the  Bees  better  protection  against  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  moths  than  any  other  Hive. 

5th.  The  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  Hive  is  with  a 
pane  of  glass  in  each  section,  which  affords  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  operations  of  the  Bees,  the  amount  of  honey  in 
the  Hive,  and  the  strength  and  condition  of  the  colony  at  the 
time,  without  disturbing  the  Bees. 

6th.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  Hive  for  feeding  in  existence, 
as  the  colony  may  be  fed  from  the  inside  of  the  Hive  with  as 
little  trouble  as  a  brood  of  chickens,  and  that  without  danger 
of  other  Bees’  robbing.  „  .  ,  , 

This  Hive  was  awarded  the  First  Premium  and  a  Diploma 
at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1851,  also  a  Diploma  at  the  Indiana 
State  Fair,  and  a  Premium  at  the  New-York  State  Fair,  and 
a  large  number  of  County  Fairs,  in  1852.  Also,  the  First  Pre¬ 
mium  by  the  Licking  Company  Ohio  Fair,  where  it  has  been 
used  for  three  years  in  succession. 

Price  of  individual  right,  with  a  recipe  for  the  feed,  $d.  Hive 
and  right,  $9. 

For  State,  County,  and  individual  rights,  or  Hives,  apply, 
post-paid,  to  E.  W.  PHELPS.  Westfield,  Mass. 

Hives  for  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street, 
New-York.  1-tf 


FERTILIZERS. 

mTO.  1  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.—1 THIS  VALUABLE 
ITS  fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  lias  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits ;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor,  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  AH  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  “  C.  B.  De 
Burg,  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds ;  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust.  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  Cate  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,) 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


TO  FARMERS.— HUGUINS’  CELEBRATED  NITROGE- 
nous,  Ammoniacal  and  Mineral  Manure,  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  principal  agriculturists  in  Europe,  and 
readily  admitted  by  those  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most 
effective  fertilizer  now  in  use.  For  sale  by  L.  W.  TINELLI  & 
CO.,  No.  87  Greenwich  street,  New-York,  sole  agents  for  the 
sale  of  the  article.  1-13 


J,  A,  GRAY,  Printer,  95  and  97  Cliff  street,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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FOR  PROSPECTUS,  TERMS,  (fc., 

SEE  LAST  PAGE. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA,  OR  CUBIC  NITRE. 

ITS  VALUE  AS  A  TOP-DRESSING.— A  NEW  OPENING 
FOR  COMMERCIAL  MEN. 

For  some  time  past  we  have  been  watching 
the  various  experiments  made  to  test  the  value 
of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  fertilizer.  We  have  long 
been  convinced,  from  theoretical  considerations, 
that  the  nitrates,  as  a  class,  must  be  very  valu¬ 
able  manures,  if  applied  at  the  right  time  and 
in  the  right  manner ;  but  owing  to  several  re¬ 
corded  failures  in  the  practical  tests,  we  have 
sometimes  almost  doubted  the  accuracy  of  our 
conclusions.  During  the  past  two  years,  several 
important  farm  experiments  were  made  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  in 
several  places  on  the  Continent,  and  the  records 
of  the  present  season  will  give  us  the  results  of 
several  hundreds  more.  Should  these  actual 
experiments,  made  by  careful,  investigating,  and 
practical  men,  taken  as  a  whole,  prove  that  true 
which  science  has  indicated,  we  shall  have  an¬ 
other  to  add  to  the  long  list  of  advantages  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  combined  efforts  of  scientific  and 
practical  farmers. 

Whatever  theory  we  may  adopt  in  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  certain  mineral  constituents,  we 
feel  very  confident  that  it  is  profitable  to  add 
nitrogenous  manures  to  our  soils,  in  very  many, 
if  not  in  most  cases.  The  beneficial  effects 
arising  from  the  application  of  urine,  guano,  and 
other  ammoniacal  substances,  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  this.  On  this  account,  we  hail  with  plea¬ 
sure  any  new  source  of  this  class  of  fertilizers. 

Saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potash)  has  often  been  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  top-dressing  to  plants  with  very  favor¬ 
able  results,  though  attended  with  occasional  fail¬ 
ures  ;  but  the  high  price  of  this  salt,  owing  to 
limited  sources  of  supply,  has  prevented  any  very 
extensive  experiments  being  made,  which  could 
decide  how  far  it  would  benefit  crops,  and  under 
"hat  cii cumstances  it  gives  injurious  results 
Enough  is  however  already  known  to  prove, 
that  if  saltpetre  could  be  obtained  in  unlimited 
quantities,  and  at  a  low  price,  it  would  for  many 
crops  be  a  most  valuable  fertilizer.  Actual  ex¬ 
periments,  both  in  England  and  Germany,  seem 
to  indicate  that,  pound  for  pound,  nitrate  of 
potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  exceed  the  best 
guano  in  good  effects  upon  several  crops. 

Nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre)  is  composed  of 
nitric  acid  (aqua  forth )  and  potash.  Nitric 
acid  is  composed  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  One 
hundred  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash  contain  13.8 
parts  of  nitrogen.  This  is  nearly  as  much 
nitrogen  as  is  found  in  100  parts  of  the  best 
Peruvian  guano. 

Nitrate  of  soda  (often  called  cubic  nitre)  is 
composed  of  nitric  acid  and  soda,  and  every  100 
parts  of  nitrate  of  soda  contain  16.4  parts  of 


nitrogen.  If  then  we  only  look  for  beneficial 
effects  from  the  nitrogen  contained  in  them, 
nitrate  of  soda  is  about  one  fifth  more  valuable 
than  the  same  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash  or 
saltpetre.  Further,  while  nitrate  of  potash  can 
only  be  obtained  in  limited  quantities,  and 
nearly  all  that  is  produced  is  demanded  for  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  nitrate  of  soda  is 
now  held  at  a  much  lower  price,  and  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  pretty  strongly  indicate  that  it  can  be 
procured  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  still,  and  in 
unlimited  quantities. 

Large  tracts  of  country  on  the  western  coast 
of  South  America,  in  Bolivia,  and  especially  in 
the  southern  part  of  Peru,  are  literally  encrusted 
over  with  vast  beds  of  nitrate  of  soda.  These 
beds  are  situated  inland,  and  all  that  has  been 
yet  exported  has  been  purified  at  the  spot  where 
found,  and  then  transported  to  the  sea-coast  on 
the  backs  of  mules.  Further,  the  water  and 
fuel  used  in  the  process  of  purification  has  been 
carried  from  the  sea  by  the  same  expensive 
mode  of  transportation  ;  so  that  a  great  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  article  has  resulted  from  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  purification.  With  all  this  expense, 
the  article  is  delivered  in  England  for  about  $75 
per  ton  of  2240  lbs.  (Owing  to  the  limited  im¬ 
portations  into  this  country,  and  the  small  de¬ 
mand,  we  believe  it  has  not  been  furnished  here 
for  less  than  four  cents  a  pound,  and  at  present 
the  price  is  somewhat  higher  than  this.) 

The  native  nitrate  of  soda  contains  only  from 
10  to  30  per  cent,  of  foreign  substances,  and 
these  impurities  are  probably  not  injurious  to 
the  soil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  beneficial ;  so  that 
for  agricultural  uses,  the  expensive  process  of 
purification  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  and 
we  doubt  not  the  native  product  may  be  profit¬ 
ably  delivered  in  this  country  for  less  than  two 
cents  per  pound,  even  without  increased  facili¬ 
ties  for  transporting  it  from  the  native  mines  to 
the  sea-board.  But  its  price  maybe  cheapened 
still  further  by  the  construction  of  a  wagon- 
road,  or,  better  still,  a  short  railroad  inland  from 
the  sea-coast. 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  Pusey,  a  distinguished 
practical  and  scientific  English  farmer,  says  : 

The  rough  material  lies  on  the  surface  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  shore,  not  near  Iquique  only, 
but  along  a  wide  range  of  coast,  and  is  passed 
almost  in  sight  by  our  steamers.  It  may  be  dug 
like  gravel,  and  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  not 
come  to  England  for  6 1.  instead  of  16/.  per  ton, 
as  the  price  of  the  pure  nitrate  existing  in  this 
unrefined  ore.  A  few  miles  of  common  cart- 
road  is  all  that  is  wanted.  If  the  country  had 
happily  belonged  to  men  of  the  United  States, 
there  would  have  been  a  railroad  from  La 
Noria  to  Iquique  already.  Let  us  trust  some 
merchant  or  some  company  will  undertake  the 
venture,  which  must  at  once,  if  successful,  effect 
another  desirable  object,  and  greatly  lower  the 
price  of  guano ;  for  happily  this  wide  tract  of 
nitrate-bed,  provided  by  nature,  is  not  capable , 


of  being  monopolized,  like  the  guano  islands,  by 
any  government  of  Peru.  N  ay,  if  that  govern¬ 
ment  should  feel  called  upon  to  interpose  im¬ 
pediments,  a  rival  source  of  nitrate  exists  in  the 
contiguous  desert  of  Atacama,  within  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Bolivia. 

We  hope  some  of  our  enterprising  country¬ 
men  will  speedily  act  upon  the  hints  above 
thrown  out,  and  be  found  foremost  in  this  prom¬ 
ising  field.  In  proportion  as  this  article  becomes 
more  abundant,  new  applications  to  other  pur¬ 
poses  than  agriculture  will  be  opened.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  furnish  any  information  in 
our  possession,  or  which  we  can  procure,  to  any 
person  who  may  be  disposed  to  look  into  this 
matter. 

In  a  future  article,  we  shall  present  some  of 
the  results  obtained,  as  well  as  some  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  proper  time  and  mode  of 
applying  nitrate  of  soda  to  different  crops. 

- toe - 

LETTERS  FROM  PROF.  NASH.-No,  2. 

Losdos,  September  6, 1853. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agricul ' 
tural  Society  was  held  at  Gloucester  on  the  13  th, 
14th,  and  15th  of  July.  You  have,  no  doubt, 
seen  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  tho  proceed¬ 
ings  in  British  publications;  and  have,  before 
this  time,  given  such  portions  of  them  to  your 
readers  as  you  deemed  would  interest  and  in¬ 
struct. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  repeat  what  you  and 
your  readers  must  already  have  seen.  It  may, 
however,  be  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  you 
and  them,  to  know  how  these  things  strike  an 
American,  and  to  ascertain  what  improvements 
here  transpiring  are  real  improvements  ;  and  to 
sift  from  those  which  are  real,  such  as  would  bear 
transporting  to  our  own  soil  and  climate. 

So  very  kind,  hearty,  and  wide-open  has  been 
the  reception  I  have  experienced  from  British 
agriculturists,  that  I  should  feel  almost  disquali¬ 
fied  for  criticism,  had  any  thing  specially  faulty 
presented  itself;  but  as  few  faults  appeared,  and 
those  such  as  “leaned  to  virtue’s  side,”  I  shall 
have  no  difficulty  on  this  score.  While  I  say 
what  I  hope  may  be  of  some  little  benefit  to  my 
osvn  countrymen,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say 
nothing  which  British  farmers  need  suppose  to 
be  “  set  down  in  malice.” 

The  ground  occcupied  for  the  exhibition  was 
near  Gloucester ;  it  manifestly  had  not  been  se 
lected  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  cabs  and 
omnibuses,  ( busses ,  as  they  call  them  here,) 
but  for  the  convenience  of  the  public.  Tho  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  stalls  for  the  exhibition  was 
beautiful.  From  whatever  point  you  took  a 
view  of  the  large  enclosure,  the  eye  of  taste  was 
gratified  ;  and — what  does,  and  always  should, 
please  Americans — the  whole  was  done  economi¬ 
cally.  It  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  see, 
that  for  the  same  money,  or  a  little  more,  but 
certainly  not  less,  all  might  have  been  made  as 
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ugly  and  inconvenient  as  it  now  was  beautiful 
and  convenient. 

The  terms  of  admission  on  the  first  day  were 
2s.  Qd.  (62^  cents.)  They  were  to  be  2s.  the 
second  day;  and  but  Is.  the  third.  This,  of 
course,  kept  off  the  crowd  till  such  as  were  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  little  more  were  gratified.  The 
people  who  were  present  were  manifestly  Eng¬ 
lishmen  and  women.  A  noble-looking  set  they 
were.  The  implements  were  English  implements, 
strong,  as  if  they  meant  to  use  them  till  death, 

cviiw-n - .j-  ji —  .,i,vr,a. ; n tn  next  world, 

but  unmercifully  heavy,  as  we  should  think,  l 
doubt  whether  Charon  would  look  complacently 
at  them.  The  animals  were  English  animals, 
such,  I  am  persuaded,  as  we  shall  never  see  per¬ 
petuated  in  exactly  the  same  type,  in  our  cli¬ 
mate.  The  soil  was  English  soil,  though  I  sup¬ 
pose  not  peculiar  to  England,  nor  pervading  any 
part  of  this  country,  but  such  as  abounds  in 
many  parts,  and  evidently  better  to  grow  wheat 
on  than  to  tread  on  in  a  rainy  time.  And  then, 
the  weather  was  English  weather.  It  was  what 
they  call  here  nasty — a  word  which  has  a  differ¬ 
ent  signification  here  than  in  America,  and  is 
not  quite  so  odious.  By  English  weather,  I 
mean  such  as  we  sometimes  have  in  the  United 
States,  but  which  they  have  here  a  great  deal 
more  ;  when  it  neither  rains  nor  lets  it  alone  ; 
acts  one  hour  as  if  it  would  rain,  and  then  does 
not  rain ;  and  the  next  as  if  it  would  not  rain, 
and  then  does  rain  ;  so  that  you  know  nothing 
what  to  expect.  One  hour  you  expect  to  get 
wet,  but  escape  dry ;  and  the  next  you  hope  to 
keep  dry,  but  get  wet  as  a  rat.  Virgil  has  said 
_  of  woman,  varium  et  semper  mutabile — capri¬ 
cious,  changeful  thing ;  he  might  better  have 
said  it  of  English  weather. 

For  this  day,  the  skies  rained  when  they 
promised — rained  when  they  did  not  promise — 
rained  all  day,  and  a  “  mess  ”  there  was,  I  as¬ 
sure  you.  One  gentleman  told  me  that  he  had 
suspected  it,  and  had  ordered  a  box-  of  thick 
boots,  and  directed  his  servant  to  bring  him  a 
dry  pair  every  half  hour.  I  thought  that  was 
real  English  good  sense.  He  was  an  officer  of 
the  Society,  and  must  be  on  hand.  In  the 
morning,  the  ground  was  beautiful ;  it  had  been 
mown  a  few  days  before  :  the  grass  had  sprung 
up  thick  and  even;  it  was  just  like  velvet. 
Alas !  for  the  grass,  before  noon  !  It  was  not 
withered  ;  it  was  sunk,  I  know  not  how  deep, 
but  out  of  sight,  at  any  rate.  The  whole  plain 
became  soft,  white,  tough,  clingy  as  melted 
sealing-wax.  I  should  think  the  Government 
might  use  it  for  post-office  purposes,  instead  of 
“gluten.”  The  cattle  were  well  sheltered ;  but 
in  seeing  them,  one  had  the  choice  to  stand  out¬ 
side  of  the  caves,  where  the  rain  fell,  or  inside, 
where  the  mud  was  deepest.  Englishmen 
seemed  to  think  little  of  it.  They  are  certainly 
brave  fellows.  If  they  would  stand  fire  as  well 
as  they  do  water,  there  would  be  no  making 
them  run.  Most  of  them  scorned  even  to  put 
up  an  umbrella.  Several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  day  I  received  a  look,  which  I  thought 
meant,  “  What  puny  chap  is  that,  afraid  of  rain  ?” 
Ladies,  too — not  women  only,  but  ladies — were 
in  the  thickest  of  the  batter.  The  Duchess  of 

- - ,  the  Marchioness  of - ,  and  Lady 

. - ,  (I’m  bad  at  remembering  names,)  were 

pointed  out  to  me.  I  believe,  also,  that  the  lady 
of  a  certain  bishop  was  there,  looking  after  the 
flock.  What  sort  of  feet  these  ladies  had,  would 
be  hard  to  say,  for  they  were  below  ground,  en¬ 
veloped,  I  have  doubt,  in  large  rubbers.  They 


certainly  had  good  strong  ankles,  or  they  could 
not  have  stood  the  adhesions  of  that  day.  These 
English  ladies  have  legs  !  That  was  abundantly 
proved  on  the  13th  of  July.  “I’ll  be  bound” 
that  English  good  sense  which  I  have  spoken 
of  shows  itself  every  where.  Here  were  these 
ladies,  deeply  interested  in  whatever  so  'much 
interests  their  husbands,  bent  on  showing 
that  interest,  resolved  to  see  the  sires,  the 
mothers,  and  the  progeny  of  the  herds.  With 
no  foolish  prudishness,  they  went  into  all  the 
inquiries  of  the  day,  suspecting  no  impropriety 
w  1 1 ere  mere  was  nunc ,  iLmLing,  no  Uonkt,  wHn.t 
they  pleased,  and  letting  others  think  of  them 
as  they  would ;  but  exercising  the  good  sense 
to  dress  for  the  occasion — to  wear  thick  stock¬ 
ings,  to  make  their  feet  nearly  as  large  as  an  ele¬ 
phant’s,  by  putting  on  thick  rubbers,  and  to  hold 
up  their  clothes,  instead  of  letting  them  drabble 
in  the  mud.  I  wish  our  American  ladies,  dear 
creatures,  would  not  leave  us  to  mourn  their 
untimely  exit,  by  refusing  to  do  the  same  things. 

The  show  of  Short-horns,  ITerefords,  and 
Devons,  as  I  should  judge,  was  splendid ;  though 
many,  I  believe,  considered  the  exhibition  of  the 
two  former  as  rather  inferior  to  exhibitions  of 
some  previous  years.  With  the  exception  of 
these  three  leading  breeds,  the  show  of  horned 
cattle  was  in  no  way  remarkable.  Many  of  the 
animals  were  excessively  fat.  They  must,  I 
think,  have  been  pampered  without  any  regard 
to  economy.  If  the  owners  sell  them  for  fabu¬ 
lous  prices,  I  think  also  that  it  must  have  cost 
them  fabulous  amounts  to  make  them  what 
they  are.  That  the  high  breeding  practised  of 
late  years  in  this  country  is  greatly  beneficial  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  world,  I  have  no 
doubt.  The  farmer  gets  twice  the  return  when 
he  feeds  a  good  animal,  that  he  does  when  he 
feeds  a  poor  one.  The  thing  has  been  done  well 
so  far ;  but  a  good  thing  may  be  carried  to  ex¬ 
cess  ;  and  I  fear  that  our  English  brethren  are 
carrying  this  matter  of  high  breeding  farther 
than  will  consist  with  the  permanent  health, 
soundness,  and  profitable  condition  of  the  breeds. 
Certainly  such  excessive  fitness  as  these  ani¬ 
mals,  in  many  cases,  exhibited,  cannot  be  favor¬ 
able  to  the  propagation  of  a  numerous  and 
healthy  progeny. 

Many  very  fine  horses  were  exhibited.  But 
whether  it  is  possible  to  bring  this  animal  to 
nearly  his  full  size,  as  I  see  is  here  done,  at  two 
years  old,  and  yet  to  have  him  hardy  and  long- 
lived,  I  think  is  yet  to  be  determined.  You  will 
see  in  the  English  publications,  which  you  no 
doubt  receive,  a  very  particular  account  of  each 
prominent  horse  that  was  exhibited.  What 
struck  me  as  the  most  remarkable  thing  I  ob¬ 
served,  was,  as  already  intimated,  the  early  age 
at  which  the  horse  is  brought  to  maturity.  I 
saw  two-year-olds,  of  the  working  sorts,  grown 
almost  to  the  size  of  an  elephant,  docile,  appa¬ 
rently  well  broken  in,  and  ready  to  do  the  service 
of  an  old  horse.  Now,  if  a  horse  can  be  grown 
in  less  than  half  the  time  we  have  been  used  to 
suppose  required,  it  is  certainly  a  great  point 
gained.  But  I  doubt  whether  time  will  not 
show  that  nature  must  be  consulted  somewhat ; 
that,  if  we  thwart  her  too  much,  she  will  retali¬ 
ate  ;  and  that  we  must  feed  the  colt  three  or 
four  years,  without  working  him  much,  before 
we  can  have  a  horse  that  will  serve  us  long  and 
ably. 

The  sheep  exhibited  were  mostly  Leicesters, 
South  Downs,  and  Long-wools ;  and  they  were 
certainly  fine;  but  some  of  them  were  so  fat 


that  they  could  not  stand  ;  and  I  should  think 
these  must  be  unpromising  as  breeders. 

Of  the  pigs,  geese,  turkeys,  ducks,  hens, 
doves,  &c.,  I  will  say  nothing,  except  that  the 
exhibition  was  very  large  and  fine.  The  ladies, 

I  noticed,  were  specially  intent  upon  the  poultry 
department. 

With  regard  to  the  implements,  I  will  not 
particularize.  They  were  exceedingly  numer¬ 
ous.  The  liberal  course  pursued  by  the  railroad 
companies  enabled  manufacturers  to  bring  them 
on  very  favorable  terms.  This,  I  believe,  is  as 
we  always  find  it  in  our  own  country.  With 
regard  to  the  large  and  more  complicated  ma¬ 
chines,  the  workmanship  was  worthy  of  all 
praise,  as  a  general  thing.  The  workmanship 
of  the  smaller  implements,  such  as  shovels, 
spades,  hoes,  and  generally  all  those  which  are 
wielded  by  human  strength,  was  inferior.  Nearly 
all  of  this  class  of  implements  were  ill-wrought 
and  clumsy ;  and,  what  surprised  me,  in  this 
land  of  iron,  coal,  and  abundant  labor,  they 
were  not  cheap,  as  compared  with  much  better 
implements  in  our  own  country.  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  by  the  time  a  few  more  farm  laborers 
shall  have  gone  to  the  gold  diggings,  those  left 
behind  will  "have  lighter  and  better  hand-tools 
to  work  with  at  home.  The  fact  is,  labor  has 
been  too  cheap  in  this  country  to  promote  im¬ 
provement  in  hand-tools.  The  American  farmer 
would  be  a  great  fool  if  he  would  put  into  the 
hands  of  his  hired  man  an  enormously  heavy 
shovel,  because  it  will  last  a  little  longer,  when 
he  can  buy  another  for  the  price  of  his  man  a 
single  day. 

You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  that  the  dinner 
was  good.  You  have  also  heard  of  the  good 
things  that  were  said.  Some  of  them  were  very 
good.  Lord  Ashburton  said  that  “  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  equal  the  English  in  shipbuilding.”  That 
the  Americans  have  built  some  very  fine  ships  is 
true,  no  doubt ;  but  whether,  as  a  whole,  they 
equal  the  English,  is  more  than  I  know.  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  five  hundred  ships  on  the 
stocks  since  I  have  been  here,  most  of  them 
iron,  and  many  very  large ;  and  though  I  dare 
not  set  myself  up  as  a  judge  of  naval  architect¬ 
ure,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  it  is  prodigious 
praise  to  say  that  the  Americans  equal  Great 
Britain  in  this  branch  of  human  skill ;  and  I  am 
glad  that  the  praise  comes  from  so  high  author¬ 
ity  as  Lord  Ashburton. 

The  best  part  of  the  exhibition  was  the  men. 
As  a  general  rule,  they  were  tall,  athletic,  intel¬ 
ligent — men  who  had  been  “  rubbed  against  the 
world” — gentlemen  in  appearance  and  manners. 
I  said,  It  will  not  be  so  to-morrow.  To-morrow 
came,  and  with  it  rain  and  increased  depth  of 
morter.  There  were  more  present.  A  greater 
proportion  were  “hard-handed.”  You  know 
what  I  mean  by  that.  But  the  appearance  of 
the  gathering  could  not  but  give  one  an  exalted 
opinion  of  Englishmen.  During  the  whole  day 
I  heard  not  a  profane  word,  saw  no  person  un¬ 
civil,  no  unpleasant  deportment  of  any  kind 
inside  of  the  enclosure.  I  still  said,  It  will  be 
diffei  ent  to-morrow.  To-morrow  came  again 
and  it  was  different.  It  seemed  as  if  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  population  were  broken  up.  Men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  children,  in  almost  countless  numbers, 
poured  in.  There  was  manifestly  less  intelli¬ 
gence,  less  of  the  appearance  of  people  who  had 
been  away  from  their  homes  before,  less  to 
satisfy  one  that  farming  is,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  as  I  trust  it  yet  will  be,  a  really  elevating- 
employment  for  all  who  engage  in  it.  Still 
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these  people  were,  for  the  most  part,  so  clean, 
so  decently  dressed,  and  withal  so  joyous  at  the 
idea  ot  a  holiday,  that  one  would  be  half  recon¬ 
ciled  to  their  low  position.  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  ground  about  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  of  course  I  know  not  how  much  intemper¬ 
ance  and  rowdyism  may  have  closed  the  day ; 
but  there  was  little  or  none  while  I  remained ; 
and  when  reflecting,  as  I  left  the  place,  on  what 
I  had  seen  on  that  and  the  previous  days,  I 
concluded,  that  if  I  were  not  an  American,  I 
should  wish  I  were  an  Englishman. 


DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Of  the  domesticated  animals  of  California  the 
species  are  few.  The  dogs,  of  which  every  In¬ 
dian  village  could  boast,  are  from  six  to  twenty, 
of  various  sizes.  They  all  have  the  same  kind 
of  barking  or  yelping  as  our  dogs  in  these 
Eastern  States  have,  but  much  less  manners. 

I  saw  but  few  hogs  ;  they  were,  however,  fine 
looking  porkers.  I  saw  no  sheep,  except  such 
as  were  brought  there  since  1850. 

The  ass,  to  the  poor  Mexican,  is  every  thing. 
In  color  they  are  red-gray  mostly,  but  some¬ 
times  black  and  white,  and  of  all  sizes,  from  that 
of  a  large  dog  to  that  of  a  small  mule.  They 
were  quite  plentiful  in  the  southern  part  of 
California.  They  all  appeared  gentle  and  of 
great  endurance,  carrying  enormous  loads  in 
proportion  to  their  size.  The  Mexicans  haul 
their  wood  on  them  by  two  wooden  hooks 
on  either  side,  which  support  the  wood;  and- 
in  this  manner  I  have  seen  a  poor  little  donkey 
carry  a  load  in  bulk  quite  equal  to  himself. 

The  next  in  importance  is  the  mule,  and,  as 
beasts  of  burden,  they  are  in  the  first  rank. 
Their  color  is  from  light  chestnut  to  dark  brown 
chestnut,  and  black ;  varying  in  size  from  a  large 
ass  up  to  a  good-sized  horse  ;  and  these  largest 
seemed  to  partake  more  of  the  nature  and  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  horse,  while,  as  they  became  less  in 
size, they  were  more  mulish,  until  they  come  near 
down  to  the  ass,  and  then  I  thought  them  to  be 
more  gentle  and  less  spirited  too.  They  seemed 
to  enjoy  themselves  as  well  under  hard  treat¬ 
ment  as  any  way.  The  Mexicans  put  from  300 
to  400  lbs.  upon  a  mule,  and  then  drive  it 
thirty  to  forty  miles  per  day.  From  those  that 
I  saw,  I  should  think  mules  in  general  are  bet¬ 
ter  for  carrying  or  hauling  loads  than  any  other 
animal  we  have. 

As  to  the  California  horses,  I  have  not  much 
to  say,  for  they  are  in  no  way  to  be  compared 
to  our  common  breeds ;  their  general  color  is 
not  so  good,  nor  is  their  form  or  size.  They  are 
slow  and  hard  trotters,  stiff  and  awkward  gal- 
loppers,  more  like  a  cow’s  gallop  than  that  of  a 
horse.  But  there  are  few  exceptions,  although 
I  never  saw  any  that  would  compare  with  de¬ 
scriptions  that  I  have  seen  in  print ;  and  yet  I 
have  seen  them  by  thousands,  and  once  by 
the  hundred  thousand.  It  is  said  some  of  the 
Californians,  both  native  and  adopted,  will  not 
ride  any  thing  else,  however,  if  they  can  get  a 
horse,  either  by  buying  or  begging ;  and  too 
often  neither  way  is  tried,  if  the  horse  can  be 
got  by  theft. 

Neat  cattle  were  very  plenty  in  the  southern 
part  of  California,  running  in  immense  wild 
herds,  mostly  with  herdsmen  or  Indians  to  keep 
them  within  one  or  two  days’  ride  of  their 
owners,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  them  near 
the  best  pasture  or  oats.  I  saw  one  herd  that 
was  very  thickly  scattered  over  some  ten 


square  miles.  There  must  have  been  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  that  herd.  There  seems  to  bo 
two  breeds,  one  small,  with  short  legs  and 
bodies,  black,  brown,  chestnut,  and  white,  and 
with  all  these  colors  mixed  variously.  There 
was  nothing  worthy  of  attention  about  them, 
except  their  ferocity  when  excited.  A  bull, 
from  three  years  upwards,  will  not  hesitate  to 
attack  any  other  animal,  the  grizzly  bear  not 
excepted. 

The  other  breed  or  variety  is  taller,  longer, 
and  heavier  every  way,  as  well  as  lighter-col¬ 
ored.  The  cows,  too,  of  this  breed  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  the  best,  not  only  in  quantity 
but  quantity  of  milk.  They  were  better-look¬ 
ing,  too,  than  the  males  of  their  own  breed, 
when  size  alone  is  considered ;  but  they  are 
wanting  in  nice  points  for  a  good  cow,  as  they 
look,  at  a  short  distance,  like  a  long-legged, 
long-bodied,  and  very  gaunt  ox.  Their  horns 
are  very  long  and  large.  I  saw  some  of  this 
breed  that  had  been  so  much  tamed  as  to  allow 
of  being  yarded,  and  tied  head  and  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  milking.  They  were  much  better¬ 
looking  than  the  wild  ones,  except  the  thick 
neck  and  heavy  horns.  Their  milk  is  sweet- 
flavored  and  rich ;  their  calves  grow  fast.  To¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  dry  season  the  cattle  get 
to  look  as  gaunt  as  grayhounds,  and  are  almost 
as  good  runners.  I  saw  one  at  the  trial  one 
day. 

A  Mexican  drover  sold  a  lot  to  a  butcher,  and 
was  to  deliver  them  in  the  slaughter-yard,  but 
as  soon  as  they  got  near  enough  to  smell  the 
blood,  they  became  enraged  and  frightened,  and, 
as  an  Oregonian  says,  “  put  out.”  A  very  long- 
legged  heifer  started  for  open  ground,  and 
through  a  flat,  where  some  scores  of  miners 
were  engaged.  Such  scampering  and  jumping- 
one  seldom  sees  as  there  was  among  the  gold- 
hunters  for  a  few  seconds,  until  the  cow  was  far 
away  from  them,  with  the  drover,  who  was  well 
mounted,  in  close  pursuit.  The  ground  was 
well  contested,  but,  by  some  cause,  the  drover 
shot  ahead,  and  no  sooner  was  this  accomplish¬ 
ed  than  the  heifer  made  for  horse,  or  rider,  or 
both,  so  that  the  drover  seemed  as  anxious  to 
get  away  from  the  heifer  as  she  had  been  to 
get  away  from  him  before:  and  now  a  new 
scene  or  race  commenced.  The  horse  being 
urged  by  his  rider — and  for  his  own  safety  we 
thought  too — made  smart  time,  and  kept  away 
until  the  cow  gave  up,  and  turned  back  for  her 
mates.  As  soon  as  the  drover  saw  that,  he 
turned  too,  and  then  for  the  reverse  chase. 
The  drover  used  his  lasso  this  time,  and  when¬ 
ever  he  got  near  enough,  the  way  that  he  plied 
the  lank  sides  of  the  cow  with  his  lasso  brought 
her  to  terms  and  to  the  yard  in  good  time,  not 
only  to  his  own  satisfaction,  but  greatly  to  the 
amusement  of  all  beholders,  who  pronounced  it 
the  best  race  of  the  season. 

Neat  cattle  afforded  the  chief  articles  of  ex¬ 
port  before  the  gold  discovery,  but  their  price 
was  not  over  the  value  of  the  hide,  tallow,  and 
horns;  now,  however,  the  table  is  turned,  and 
these  parts  are  of  little  or  no  value,  the  flesh 
being  all  of  any  consequence.  The  above  com¬ 
prise  all  the  domesticated  animals  in  California 
at  the  end  of  1850. 

There  are  many  wild  animals,  some  new  to 
this  part  of  the  country.  Of  reptiles,  birds, 
and  fowl,  I  saw  many  new  to  me.  Of  the  fowl, 
the  wild  goose  will  be  of  much  consequence  for 
years;  and  they  are  the  most  abundant,  too, 
by  far.  There  are  three  varieties,  but  the  most 
abundant  were  those  resembling  our  old  domes¬ 
tic  gray  goose.  Some  were  white,  others  a  part 
so,  and  those  with  white  wings  were  the  most 
beautiful  while  in  the  air.  The  two  years  that  I 
was  there,  the  air  appeared  full  of  them  at  the 
time  of  migration.  The  quail  was  the  next  most 
abundant  of  the  birds,  and  they  were  in  count¬ 
less  flocks.  J.  H.  D. 


SALES  OF  IMPORTED  SHORT-HORNED  CATTLE 

At  London,  Madison  Co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  2,1th,  1853, 
belonging  to  the  Madison  County  Importing  Com¬ 
pany. 

BULLS. 

Lot  1,  Thornbury,  White,  3  years  old,  Felix 

W.  ti:  Harness  Renick,  Pickaway  Co.,  $  875 


“  2,  Sheffield,  Roan,  3  years  old,  J.  W. 

Robinson,  Madison  Co.,  -  -  -  1800 

“  3,  Mario,  Roan,  2  years  old,  Robert  Read, 

Madison  Co., . 1550 

“  4,  Marquis,  Red-roan,  2  years  old,  James 

Fullington,  Madison  Co.,  -  -  -  3000 

“  5,  Starlight, Red-roan,  2  vears  old. Charles 

rnunpa,  iviadison  Co.,  -  -  -  3000 

“  6,  Beauclerc,  Red  roan,  2  years  old,  D.  M 

Creighton,  Madison  Co.,  -  -  -  750 

11  7,  Symmetry,  Light  roan,  2  years  old, 

Walter  Dunn,  Madison  Co.,  -  -  1160 

“  8,  Farmer’s  Boy,  Roan,  2  years  old,  Jo¬ 
seph  Robinson,  Madison  Co.,  -  -  925 

“  9,  Prince  Albert,  Roan,  1  year  old,  John 

F.  Chinowith,  Madison  Co.,  -  -  300 

“  10,  Colonel,  Red  and  White,  1  year  old, 

Walter  Dunn,  Madison  Co.,  -  -  1350 

“  11,  Sportsman,  Roan,  1  year  old,  James 

Foster,  Madison  Co.,  -  -  -  700 

“  12,  Prince  Edward,  Roan,  1  year  old,  M. 

B.  Wright,  Fayette  Co.,  -  -  -  475 

“  13,  Rocket,  White,  1  year  old,  David 

Watson,  Union  Co.,  -  -  -  476 

“  14,  Splendor,  Roan,  1  year  old,  F.  A.  Yo- 

come,  Madison  Co.,  -  -  -  500 

“  15,  Duke  of  Liverpool,  Roan,  3  months 

old,  Geo.  McDonald,  Madison  Co.,  -  550 


15  Bulls,  average  §1160  each,  817,400 

COWS. 

“  1,  Victoria,  Roan,  3  years  old,  Quin  Min- 

chall,  Madison  Co.,  -  600 

“  2,  Picotee,  RoaD,  6,  years  old,  Jesse  Wat¬ 
son,  Madison  Co.,  ....  1276 

“  3,  Stapleton  Lass,  3  years  old,  Jesse 

Watson,  Madison  Co.,-  -  -  -  1350 

“  4,  Princess,  Roan,  (a  young  heifer  calf,)  2 

months  old,  William  Watson,  Madi¬ 
son  Co., . 690 

“  5,  Miss  Hilton,  Roan,  2  years  old,  David 

Watson,  Madison  Co.,  -  -  -  876 

“  6,  Alexandria,  White,  2  years  old,  David 

Watson,  Madison  Co.,  -  -  560 

“  7,  Blossom,  Roan,  1  year  old,  David 

Watson,  Madison  Co.,  -  -  -  650 

“  8,  Yorkshire  Dairy  Cow,  Roan,  6  years 

old,  no  pedigree,  a  great  milker,  Josiah 
Negley,  Clarke  Co.,  -  -  -  425 

“  9,  Yorkshire  Roan,  heifer  calf,  5  months 
old,  on  pedigree,  Joseph  Raybourne, 
Madison  Co.,  ....  295 


9  Cows  and  heifers,  averaging  §74 6,67  each,  $6,720 
24  head  of  Cattle,  averaging  81,005  each,  $24,120 

COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

13  Rams,  all  yearlings,  sold  from  $45  to  $110  each 
in  all,  $725,  averaging  $55  each. 

7  Ewes,  from  $75  to  §115  each,  $655;  average, 
$93.50  each;  20  Sheep,  average $69  each,  $1380. 
The  sheep  speculation  only  paid  cost,  hardly 
that.  They  were  a  fair  lot — nothing  extra. 

SUFFOLK  PIGS. 

1  Boar,  6  months  old,  $200. 

1  Sow  in  pig,  9  months  old,  $120. 

1  do  do  do  200. 

9  others,  younger,  from  16  to  $80. 

The  12  pigs  brought  $918,  average,  $76.50  each. 

Cattle,  ....  $24,120 

Sheep,  ....  1,880 

Pigs,  -  -  -  -  918 

$26,418 

With  few  exceptions,  the  sales  above  were 
chiefly  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Company. 
The  profits  on  the  original  investment  were 
about  125  per  cent.  There  were  about  600  peo¬ 
ple  present.  The  weather  was  beautiful,  and 
every  thing  went  off  finely.  Stock-raising  here 
has  been  extremely  profitable  for  several  years 
past ;  and  almost  every  one  dealing  in  it  feels 
rich.  I  am  off  for  home  to-night. 

L.  F.  Allen. 

London ,  Ohio ,  September  27 th. 
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52  AMERICAN  AG-RICULTURIST. 


STATEN  ISLAND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S 
ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

Staten  Island  has  not  only  fine  gardens,  and 
large  conservatories  for  the  cultivation  of  choice 
fruits,  plants,  and  flowers,  but  a  Horticultural 
Society,  to  promote  the  taste  for  such  things, 
and  where  the  creditable  products  of  the  island 
may  be  brought  before  the  public,  thereby  ex¬ 
tending  the  desire  for  such,  and  where  the  skill 
of  the  various  cultivators  may  be  displayed,  and 
(.imti  to  future  exertion. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  which 
has  now  been  three  years  in  existence,  was  held 
at  the  Lyceum,  Tompkinsville,  S.  I.,  on  the  29th 
September. 

The  gardens  of  the  island  are  quite  capable 
of  furnishing  material  for  a  creditable  display, 
and  knowing  this,  we  were  induced  to  visit  the 
exhibition,  in  order  to  see  how  such  things  are 
supported  there. 

The  display  in  vegetables  was  very  good,  and 
the  samples  equal  to  any  we  have  seen  in  any 
other  section  of  the  country.  The  collections 
of  fruits  were  not  numerous,  nor  perhaps  so  ex¬ 
tensive  as  was  anticipated  by  the  committee. 
There  were  a  few  choice  samples  of  pears  of  veiy 
large  size  ;  among  them  the  Duchess  d’Angou- 
16  me,  Louise  bonne  d’Avranches,  Beurre  Diel, 
Passe  Colmar,  and  Seckel.  Some  dishes  of 
grapes,  of  the  Isabella  variety,  were  very  supe¬ 
rior.  One  dish,  only,  of  hot-house  grapes  was 
contributed  ;  and  a  dish  of  figs.  A  few  dishes 
of  apples,  of  the  Fall  Pippin  and  other  sorts, 
were  of  good  quality.  The  vegetables  were  very 
large  and  choice,  consisting  of  Lima  beans,  egg¬ 
plants,  onions,  carrots,  beets,  salsafy,  celery, 
and  other  sorts.  The  display  of  flowers  was 
very  creditable.  Some  choice  bouquets  and 
baskets  were  contributed  by  amateurs  and  gar¬ 
deners.  A  special  premium  of  a  silver  cup  was 
offered,  to  be  competed  for  by  our  city  florists, 
which  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  Dunlop  for 
a  collection  of  Dahlias,  consisting  of  some  very 
w’ell-formed  flowers.  Mr.  D.  Boll  also  contri¬ 
buted  a  very  choice  collection  of  Roses.  There 
were  two  collections  of  plants  in  pots  for  compe¬ 
tition  ;  the  premium  was  for  six  plants.  Among 
the  successful  lot  we  noticed  Mcdinilla  erythro- 
phylla,  Aclamia  versicolor,  and  Clerodendron 
squamatum.  A  few  floral  designs  attracted 
much  attraction,  one  of  which  was  a  miniature 
flower-garden,  very  neatly  arranged.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  contributors  were  Mr.  Dibbi.ee’s  gardener ; 
Dr.  Dunning  ;  Mr.  Morgan’s  gardener,  J.  In¬ 
gram  ;  Mr.  Lord’s  gardener,  J.  MacDonald  ;  Mr. 
H.  Johnston’s  gardener,  J.  Hutchinson,  and 
others.  The  first  premium  for  a  bouquet  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Morgan’s  gardener,  J.  Ingram. 
The  display  seemed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  vis¬ 
itors,  and  the  quality  of  the  vegetables  sustained 
the  character  of  the  cultivators  of  Staten  Island. 
Many  of  the  establishments  on  the  island  did  not 
furnish  any  thing  to  the  exhibition,  so  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  what  can  be  done 
if  th e  majority  would  contribute.  Such  a  society 
is  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  residents  of  the 
locality,  and  will  do  much  to  promote  the  taste 
for  horticulture. 

- • - 

Horticulture  is  that  great  gift  of  God  to 
man  which  makes  desert  places  into  gardens, 
and  so  beautifies  the  abodes  of  men  as  to  resem¬ 
ble  Paradise.  Buildings  without  horticulture 
are  but  landmarks  in  a  wilderness. 

The  lady  who  was  nearly  killed  by  the  acci¬ 
dental  discharge  of  her  duty,  is  slowly  recover¬ 
ing. 


We  give  the  most  important  of  the  list  of 
premiums  at  the  last  State  Show,  and  would 
advise  those  who  wish  to  see  a  complete  list, 
to  look  at  the  State  Society  Journal,  published 
monthly,  at  Albany,  by  the  Secretary,  P.  B. 
JonNSON.  They  would  occupy  nearly  four 
pages  of  our  paper,  which  we  fear  our  readers 
would  think  too  much  space  to  accord  to  them. 

LIST  OF  PREMIUMS 

Awarded  at  the  Annual  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  of  the 
ALj vs-Ynrk  State  Agricultural  Society,  held  at\Sa- 
ratoc/a  Springs,  Sept.  20,  21,  22,  and  23,  1853. 

CLASS  I— CATTLE. 

No.  1,  Short  Horns. 

Best  Bull,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  Morris  &  Becar, 
on  their  bull  Romeo,  ....  $25 

Second  best,  Amos  F.  Wood,  Ellisburgb,  Jeff.  Co., 
on  their  bull  Robin  Hood,  -  -  -  15 

Third  best,  David  Calkins,  China,  Wyoming  Co.,  on 
their  hull  Grand  Duke,  ...  5 

Best  Bull,  2  years  old,  Morris  &  Becar,  on  their  bull 
Marquis  of  Carrabas,  20 

Second  best,  E.  G.  Alden,  Sullivan,  Mad.  Co.,  on  his 

bull  Favorite, . 10 

Third  best,  Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  Rens.  Co.,  on 
his  hull  North  Star,  ....  5 

Best  Bull,  1  year  old.  Lewis  G.  Morris,  Mount  Ford- 
ham,  Westchester  Co.,  on  Lhis  bull  Tommy 

Bates,  -  15 

Best  Bull  Calf,  George  Yail,  Troy,  on  his  bull  calf 

Barry, . 6 

Best  Cow,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  Noel  J.  Becar, 
New- York,  Oxford,  25 

Second  best,  L.  G.  Morris,  Mount  Fordham, 

Bloom,  - . 15 

Third  best,  Morris  &  Becar.  Songstress,  -  5 

Best  Heifer,  2  years  old,  Noel  J.  Becar,  New-York, 

Lady  Booth, . 20 

Second  best,  L.  G.  Morris,  Mount  Fordham,  Kate 

Hava, . 10 

Best  Heifer,  1  year  old,  Morris  &  Becar,  Beauty,  15 
Second  best,  Noel  J.  Becar,  New-York,  Maid  of 

Oxford, . 10 

Third  best,  Noel  J.  Becar,  New-York,  Lady 

Elgin, . 6 

Best  Heifer  Calf,  L.  G.  Morris,  Mount  Fordham,  Su¬ 
perior  2d, . 5 

No.  2,  Devons. 

Best  Bull,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  Remington  & 
Bowen,  Sennett,  Cayuga  Co.,  Prince,  -  25 

Second  best,  J.  II.  Casswell,  Exeter,  Otsego  Co., 

Osceola, . 15 

Third  best,  D.  C.  Howe,  Brutus,  Cayuga  Co.,  Cri¬ 
terion,  . 5 

Best  Bull,  2  years  old,  L.  G.  Morris,  Mount  Ford¬ 
ham,  Frank  Quartley,  20 

Second  best,  W.  P.  &  C.  S.  Wainwright,  Rhinebeck, 
Uncas,  -------  10 

Third  best,  J.  B.  Tuckerman,  Richfield,  Otsego  Co., 

Young  Major, . 5 

Best  Bull,  1  year  old,  George  Yail,  Troy,  May 

Boy, . 15 

Second  best,  L.  H.  Colby,  Scipio,  Cayuga  County, 

Valiant, . 10 

Third  best,  Peleg  Weeden,  Preston  Hollow,  -  5 

Best  Bull  Calf,  W.  P.  &  C.  S.  Wainwright,  Rhine¬ 
beck,  Dacotah, . 5 

Second  best,  L.  G.  Morris,  Mount  Fordham,  Coke, 

Trans.  &  3 

Best  Cow,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  L.  G.  Morris, 
Mount  Fordham,  Birthday,  25 

Second  best,  Edward  G.  Faile,  West  Farms,  on  cow 

Adah, . 15 

Third  best,  Lewis  G.  Morris,  Mount  Fordham,  cow 

Virtue, . 5 

Best  Heifer,  2  years  old,  W.  P.  <fc  C.  S.  Wainwright, 
Rhinebeck,  heifer  Kate  Kearney,  -  -  20 

Second  best,  W.  P.  &  C.  S.  Wainwright,  Rhinebeck, 

heifer  Helena, . 10 

Third  best,  Remington  <Si  Bowen,  Sennett,  Pocahon¬ 
tas,  . 5 

Best  Heifer,  1  year  old,  W.  P.  <fc  C.  S.  Wainwright, 

Rhinebeck,  Nora, . 15 

Second  best,  Edward  C.  Faile,  West  Farms,  Amy,  10 
Third  best,  L.  G.  Morris,  Mount  Fordham,  Helen,  5 
Best  Heifer  Calf,  L.  G.  Morris,  Mount  Fordham, 

Birthday  2d, . 5 

Second  best,  L.  H.  Colby,  Scipio,  -  Trans.  &  3 

No.  3,  Herefords. 

Best  Bull,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  E.  Corning,  Jr., 
Albany,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  25 


Best  Bull,  1  year  old,  E.  Corning,  Jr.,  Albany,  Ber¬ 
wick,  . 15 

Second  best,  Remington  &  Bowen,  Sennett,  Defi¬ 
ance,  - . -  10 

Best  Bull  Calf,  E.  Corning,  Jr.,  Albany,  B.  P.  John¬ 
son,  . 5 

Second  best,  Remington  &  Bowen,  Sennett,  Warrior, 

Trans.  &  3 

Best  Cow,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  E.  Corning,  Jr., 
Albany,  Marchioness,  -  -  -  -  25 

Second  best,  E.  CorniDg,  Jr.,  Albany,  Victoria  3d,  15 
Best  heifer,  2  years  old,  Remington  &  Bowen,  Sen¬ 
nett,  Woodbine, . 20 

Second  best,  E.  Corning,  Jr.,  Albany,  Grace,  10 
Third  best,  E.  Corning,  Jr,  Albany,  Beauty,  5 
Best  Heifer,  1  year  old,  E.  Corning,  Jr.,  Albany, 

Perfection, . 15 

Best  Heifer  Calf,  E.  Corning,  Jr.,  Albany,  Match¬ 
less,  . 5 

No.  4,  Ayrshires. 

Best  Bull,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  E.  P.  Prentice, 
Mount  Hope,  Albany  Co.,  Dundee  2d,  -  25 

Second  best,  Samuel  A.  Curtiss,  Canaan,  Columbia 

Co., .  15 

Best  Bull,  2  years  old,  Hungerford  <£s  Brodie,  Adams, 
Jefferson  Co.,  -----  20 

Best  Bull,  1  year  old,  E.  P.  Prentice,  Mount  Hope, 

Albany  Co., . 15 

Best  Bull  Calf,  E.  P.  Prentice,  Mount  Hope,  Albany 

Co., . 6 

Best  Cow,  3  years  old  and  upwards,  E.  P.  Prentice, 
Mount  Hope,  Albany  Co.,  Libby,  .  -  26 

Best  Heifer,  2  years  old,  E.  P.  Prentice,  Mount  Hope, 
Albany  Co.,  Daisy,  -----  20 

Second  best,  E.  P.  Prentice,  Mount  Hope,  Albany 

Co,  Jenny  Dean, . 10 

Best  Heifer,  1  year  old,  Hungerford  <fe  B  odie, 
Adams,  Jefferson  Co.,  White  Lily,  -  -  15 

Best  Heifer  Calf,  E.  P.  Prentice,  Mount  Hope,  Al¬ 
bany  Co.,  Minnie  3d,  5 

Second  best,  E.  P.  Prentice,  Mount  Hope,  Albany 
Co.,  ------  Trans.  &  3 

CLASS  II.— HORSES  AND  MULES. 

No.  14,  Horses  for  all  work. 

Best  Stallion,  4  years  and  upwards,  Wm.  Trip,  Half 

Moon,  Revenge, . 25 

Second  best,  JohnQuimby,  Ballston,  Sir  Charles,  16 
Third  best,  James  Bogart,  Kingsbury,  Rattler,  6 
Fourth  best,  Lemuel  North,  Champion,  Sherman 
Black-Hawk,  -  -  -  -  Youatt. 

Best  Brood  Mare,  (with  foal  at  her  foot.)  4  years  and 
upwards,  Joseph  Daniels,  Greenfield,  Saratoga 

Co., . 25 

Second  best,  John  W.  White,  Greenwich,  Washing¬ 
ton  Co., . 5 

Third  best,  Henry  Lincoln,  Greenfield,  Saratoga 

Co., . 15 

Fourth  best,  Stephen  L.  Burton,  Warren  Co.,  Youatt. 

No.  15,  Draught. 

Best  Stallion,  4  years  and  upwards,  J.  D.  Spinner, 
Herkimer,  Sir  Henry  Eclipse,  -  -  25 

Second  best,  R.  Mosher,  Saratoga  Springs,  Genesee 
Gray, . 15 

[No.  16,  Thorough-Bred. 

Best  brood  mare  (with  foal  at  her  foot)  4  years  and 
upwards,  J.  B.  Finlay,  Saratoga  Springs,  -  $25 

The  committee  recommended  a  premium  to  the 
horse  Waxy,  owned  by  C.  C.  Lansing,  of  Watervliet. 

No.  18. — Two-year  old  Stallions  and  Mares. 
Best  stallion,  2  years  old,  J.  N.  Herdman,  Cherry 
Valley,  Esspx  County,  -  -  -  $15 

2d  best,  H.  B.  Howard,  Westfield,  Essex  Co.,  10 
3d  best,  D.  C.  Taylor,  Waldham  Mills,  Essex  Co., 

Youatt. 

DISCRETIONARY  premiums. 

On  2-year  old  colt  and  saddle  mare,  omitted  to  be 
examined  by  regular  committee. 

G.  G.  Reynolds,  Norway,  black  colt,  Diploma. 
William  M.  Rysdyk,  Orange  Co.,  S.  S.  Medal. 
J.  Beekman  Finlay,  Sar.  Springs,  bay  Alley,  Youatt. 
Miss  Aletta  Beekman  Finlay,  for  white  saddle  mare, 
Sar.  Springs,  Silver  Cup. 

No.  19,  One-year  old  Colts. 

Best  stallion,  1  year  old,  Wm.  Colliman,  Kings¬ 
bury,  . 

2d  best,  G.  W.  Herrick,  Wilton, 

3d  best,  Alva  M.  Hart,  Stillwater, 

Best  mare,  J.  B.  Burnett,  Syracuse, 

2d  best,  P.  S.  Baldwin,  Essex, 

No.  20,  Matched  Horses. 

Best  pair  of  matched  horses,  Josiab  Barber,  Auburn, 
on  bis  Bay  Horses,  -  -  -  -  $15 

2d  best;  A.  Patten,  North  Troy,  Bay  Horses,  10 


-  $iu 

5 

Youatt. 

10 
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3d  best,  George  Lasher,  Bethel,  Albany  County, 

Bay  Horses, . . 

4th  best,  Erastus  D.  Pierson,  Macedon,  Dark  Bay 
Horses. . Youatt. 

No.  21,  Matched  Houses. 

Best  pair,  G.  B.  Powell,  Milton,  -  -  $15 

2d,  Renden  Barber,  Stillwater,  -  -  -  10 

3d,  E.  F.  Seymour,  Westmoreland  -  -  5 

4th,  N.  W.  Burnett,  Saratoga,  -  -  Youatt. 

No.  22,  Geldings, 

Best  GeldiDg,  J.  M.  Smith,  Mechanicville,  -  $10 

2d  best,  Silas  M.  Burroughs,  Medina,  -  -  8 

3d  best,  John  B.  Burnet,  Syracuse,  -  -  6 

4th  best,  George  B.  Moore,  Fort  Ann,  Youatt. 
A  hoi  se  owned  by  Isaac  T.  Grant,  Soagttioolio, 
highly  commended,  -  -  -  Youatt, 

No.  23,  Single  Mab.es. 

Best  mare,  L.  R.  Proctor,  Hartwick,  -  -  $10 
2d,  I.  B.  Dederick,  Troy,  ....  g 
3d,  0.  &  W.  Rockwell,  Hadley,  -  6 

4th,  R.  W.  Higbee,  Glen’s  Falls,  -  -  Youatt. 

No.  24,  Foreign  Horses. 

Best  blood  stallion,  4  years  and  upwards,  D.  E.  Hill, 
Bridport,  Vt.,  Black  Hawk  Chief,  -  -  $15 

2d  best,  R.  M.  Adams,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Dip.  &  10 
Best  stallion,  horse  of  all  work,  4  years  and  up¬ 
wards,  F.  M.  Wilcox,  Shorehain,  Vt.,  Hamiltonian 
Black  Hawk,  ....  Dip.  <fe  15 
Best  draught  stallion,  4 years  and  upwards,  William 
M.  Alcott,  Albion,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  Dip,  &  15 

commended. 

A  two-year  old  colt,  owned  by  O.  Eldridge,  Brid¬ 
port,  Vermont,  ....  yol>  Trans. 

A  black  stud,  owned  by  John  Ayres,  Grafton 
------  Vol.  Trans. 

A  3-year  old  stud  colt,  belonging  to  Edwin  A. 

Burcbard,  Shoreham,  Vt.,  -  -  Vol.  Trans! 

A  yearling  colt,  belonging  to  E.  C.  Everett,  Ver- 
gennes,  Vermont,  -  -  -  Vol.  Trans. 

D.  E.  Hill,  Bridport,  Vt.,  Black  Hawk,  18  years  old, 
having  before  received  first  premium,  is  awarded 

J.  Ashford,  C.  W.,  draught  horse,  -  Dip.  &  15 

GLASS  III.— SHEEP  &  SWINE. 

No.  27,  Long-wooled. 

Best  buck,  2  years  old  and  upwards,  Elnathan 
Gazley,  Clinton,  Dutchess  Co.,  -  -  $20 

2d  best,  Elnathan  Gazley,  Clinton,  Dutchess  Co.  8 
3d  best,  D.  Rice,  Easton,  Washington  Co.  -  5 

Be3t  do.  under  2  years,  Hungerford  <fc  Brodie, 

Adam®,  . jq 

2d  best,  J.  A.  L.  W.  Rathbone,  Spriogfield,  8 
3d  best,  James  A.  Jackson,  Butternuts,  -  5 

Best  pen  5  ewes,  2  years  and  upwards,  Hungerford 
&  Brodie,  Adams,  -  -  .  jq 

2d  best,  J.  A.  &  L.  W.  Rathbone,  Springfield,  8 
3d  best,  Samuel  A.  Curtiss,  Canaan,  -  -  5 

Best  pen  5  ewes,  under  2  years,  Hungerford  & 

Brodie,  Adams, . 10 

2d  best,  J.  A.  &  L.  W.  Rathbone,  Springfield,  8 

3d  best,  Samuel  A.  Curtiss,  Canaan,  -  -  5 

Best  pen  3  buck  lambs,  William  S.  Gypson,  West 

moreland,  Oneida  Co.  -  g 

2d  best,  Hungerford  &  Brodie,  Morrell’s  Shepherd. 

Best  pen  3  ewe  lambs,  D.  Rice,  Easton,  -  5 

2d  best,  William  S.  Gypson,  Westmoreland, 

Morrell’s  Shepherd. 
discretionary. 

William  Gypson.  Westmoreland.  2  buck  lambs 

S.  S.  Medal. 

No.  28,  Middle-wooled. 

Best  buck,  2  years  and  upwards,  Morris  ABecar,  $10 
2d  best,  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  -  -  8 

3d  best,  Leroy  Mowrey,  Union  Village,  -  5 

Best  buck,  under  2  years,  Morris  <fc  Becar,  10 
2d  best,  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  -  -  8 

Best  pen  5  ewes,  2  years  and  upwards,  Morris  & 
Becar,  New-York,  -----  10 

2d  best,  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  -  -  8 

3d  best,  Obadiah  Howland,  Owasco,  -  -  5 

Best  pen  5  ewes,  under  2  years,  Morris  cfc  Becar, 

New-York, . jp 

2d  best,  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  -  -  8 

Best  pen  3  buck  lambs,  Morris  &  Becar,  N.  Y.,  5 

2d  best,  Leroy  Mowrey,  Union  Village, 

Morrell’s  Shepherd. 
Best  pen  8  ewe  lambs,  Z.  B.  Wakeman.  Herki¬ 
mer,  g 

2d  best,  Morris  &  Becar,  N.  ¥.,  Morrell’s  Shepherd. 
Geo.  W.  McKie,  Cambridge,  French  Merino  buck,  10 
Peleg  Weeden,  do  do  ewe,  5 


No.  29,  Merinoes. 

Best  buck,  2  years  and  upwards,  Joseph  Haswell, 

Hoosick, . $10 

Best  pen  5  ewes,  2  years  and  upwards,  Joseph 
Haswell,  Hoosick,  ....  $ip 

Best  pen  5  ewes,  under  2  years,  Haswell,  Hoo¬ 
sick,  -  - . 10 

Best  pen  3  buck  lambs,  Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  5 
Best  pen  3  ewe  lambs,  Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  5 

No.  30,  Saxons. 

Best  buck  under  2  years,  Joseph  Haswell,  Hoo¬ 
sick,  . $10 

2d  best,  Charles  W.  Hull,  New-Lebanon,  -  8 

Best  pen  5  ewes,  2  years  and  upwards,  Charles  W. 
Hull,  New-Lebanon,  -  $10 

2d  boot,  Jcatspli  UvuoIcKj  "  8 

Best  pen  3  buck  lambs,  Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  5 

HIGHLY  COMMENDED. 

Best  samples  of  wool,  not  less  than  5  fleeces,  Charles 
Morrell,  Ludlowville,  -  -  Silver  Medal. 

No.  34,  Swine  of  large  breed. 

Best  boar,  2  years  old  and  upwards,  L.  G.  Morris, 
Mount  Fordham,  -----  $10 

Best  boar  1  year  old,  L.  G.  Morris,  -  -  5 

Best  boar  6  months  and  under  one  year,  Barnes 
Davis,  Vernon,  Oneida  Co.,  -  -  -  8 

2d  best,  L.  G.  Morris,  Mount  Fordham,  -  4 

Best  breeding  sow  2  years  old  and  upwards,  L.  G. 

Morris,  Mount  Fordbam,  -  -  -  10 

Best  breeding  sow  1  year  old,  L.  G.  Morris,  do.  10 
2d  best,  Geo.  W.  Herrick,  Milton,  Sar.  co.,  -  5 

Best  sow  6  months  and  under  one  year,  L.  G. 

Morris,  Mount  Fordham,  ...  g 
2d  best,  Barnes  Davis,  Vernon,  Oneida  co.,  4 

Best  lot  of  pigs  not  less  than  5,  under  10  months, 
Seth  Whalen,  Saratoga  co.,  -  -  -  10 

2d  best,  Thos.  Bardwell,  N.  H.  (foreign)  5 

HIGHLY  COMMENDED. 

A  superior  Suffolk  boar  and  5  pigs,  Nelson  Richards, 
Vergennes,  Vt.  (foreign)  -  5 

No.  34,  Swine  of  small  breed. 

Best  boar  2  years  old  and  upwards,  Leroy  Mowrey, 
Union  Village,  Washington  county,  -  $10 

Best  boar  1  year  old,  L.  G.  Morris,  Mount  Ford¬ 
ham,  -------  10 

2d  best,  L.  G.  Morris,  Mount  Fordham,  -  5 

Best  boar 6  months  and  under  one  year,  L.  G.  Morris, 

Mount  Fordham, . 8 

2d  best,  L.  G.  Morris,  Mount  Fordham,  -  4 

Best  breeding  sow  2  years  old  and  upwards,  L.  G. 

Morris,  Mount  Fordham,  -  -  -  10 

Best  breeding  sow  1  year  old,  L.  G.  Morris,  do.  10 

Best  sow  6  months  and  under  one  year,  L.  G.  Morris, 

Mount  Fordham, . 8 

2d,  G.  W.  Wilcox,  Saratoga,  ...  4 

Best  lot  of  pigs,  not  less  than  5,  under  10  months,  L. 
G.  Morris,  Mount  Fordham,  -  -  -  10 


RURAL  AXIOMS. 

An  axe  costing  $2,  with  which  a  laborer  may 
cut  fifty  cords  of  wood  a  month,  is  cheaper  than 
one  costing  $1,  with  which  he  can  cut  only 
forty  cords. 

A  “  cheap  plow  ”  at  $0,  costing  in  one  season 

•  in  repairs,  and  three  more  in  lost  time  to 
teams,  men,  and  by  retarding  crops,  is  a  dearer 
plow  than  one  costing  $10,  requiring  no  repairs. 

A  cow  bought  for  $10,  whose  milk  but  just 
pays  for  keeping,  affords  less  profit  than  one 

C»oo<jlug  $QOj  giviiJ£  'I ^ U 1  I'oli’D  r\f  f-lnn  millr 

afforded  by  the  low-priced  one. 

A  common  dasher-churn  at  $2,  used  one 
hundred  times  a  year,  is  not  as  economical  a 
purchase  as  a  Kendall  churn  at  $4,  requiring 
but  half  the  labor  to  work  it. 

A  ten-acre  field,  costing  but  $50  per  acre,  and 
ditched,  manured,  and  improved  at  $50  more, 
so  as  to  give  double  the  value  in  crops,  is  much 
more  valuable  and  profitable  than  twenty  acres 
unimproved,  costing  the  same. 

Galls  from  the  Harness  or  Saddle. — Major 
Long,  in  his  recent  and  valuable  account  of  his 
expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  says,  that 
his  party  found  white  lead  moistened  with  milk 
to  succeed  better  than  any  thing  else  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  bad  effects  of  galls  on  their  horses’ 
backs,  in  their  fatiguing  march  over  the  plains 
that  border  the  mountains.  Its  effect  in  sooth¬ 
ing  the  irritated  and  inflamed  surface  was  ad¬ 
mirable, — American  Farmer. 


CATTLE  SALE  OF  MR.  J.  M.  MILLER. 

This  came  oil'  as  advertised  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  James  Bathgate,  at  Fordham,  Westchester 
county,  on  the  27th  ult.  The  sale  was  of  a 
novel  kind,  Mr.  Miller  acting  merely  as  auc¬ 
tioneer,  and  breeders  all  over  the  country  send¬ 
ing  such  stock  there  for  sale  as  they  wished  to 
dispose  of.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  conve¬ 
nient  both  for  seller  and  buyer.  We  hope  it 
will  be  persevered  in,  for  we  think  it  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  well  supported.  It  is  a  new  thing, 

It  and  *  4- - *11  L  1  tJ -  A  JT*  “  *■“  Ovw 

into  it  fully. 

There  were  over  one  hundred  head  of  cattle 
sent  in,  and  every  thing,  so  far  as  we  noticed, 
was  honorably  conducted.  The  company  pre¬ 
sent  was  limited,  owing  we  presume  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  not  yet  thoroughly  understanding  the  thing. 
Prices  on  the  whole  ruled  low ;  and  several  ani¬ 
mals  that  were  offered,  especially  aged  bulls, 
though  highly  valuable,  did  not  get  a  bid. 
There  were  some  excellent  short-horns  on  the 
ground,  and  a  few  good  Devons,  and  a  great 
variety  of  grades.  The  highest  price  obtained 
was  for  a  short-horn  cow,  $100,  and  the  lowest 
for  a  grade  calf,  $15. 

The  day  was  delightful.  Mr.  Batiigate  gave 
the  company  an  excellent  lunch.  The  auctioneer 
was  in  good  spirits,  and  full  of  his  jokes  as 
usual,  making  it  upon  the  whole  an  agreeable 
meeting  for  the  farmers  and  breeders. 

- ©.  - 

DEFINITIONS. 

Acids  are  sour  substances,  such  as  vinegar, 
oil  of  vitriol,  (sulphuric  acid,)  lemon-juice,  &c. 

Alkalies  are  substances  like  potash,  soda,  &c., 
which  have  a  caustic  (burning)  taste. 

Acid  will  destroy  the  properties  of  an  alkali, 
and  vice-versa ;  that  is,  they  will  unite  together, 
and  both  lose  their  properties.  For  example, 
we  can  mix  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  a  powerful 
acid,  and  capable  of  destroying  the  flesh  im¬ 
mediately,  with  strong  quicklime,  which  is  so 
caustic  or  burning  as  to  destroy  the  clothing  or 
flesh,  and  when  united  they  will  both  lose  their 
properties,  and  form  the  mild,  tasteless,  harm¬ 
less  plaster  of  Paris. 

If  an  acid  were  swallowed  by  a  person,  the 
physician  or  chemist  would  administer  an  alkali 
to  combine  with  it,  and  destroy  its  action  upon 
the  system.  So,  if  an  alkali  were  swallowed,  he 
would  give  an  acid. 

There  are  many  alkalies,  though  but  few  of 
them  are  common.  We  seldom  meet  with  more 
than  five  of  these,  viz.,  Potash,  Soda,  Ammonia, 
Lime,  and  Magnesia.  The  names  of  these  can 
be  readily  remembered  by  noticing  that  the 

first  letters,  in  the  order  which  we  have  placed 
them,  spen  me  woru  rsaim.  amuiuma  10  wu« 

is  commonly  called  Hartshorn.  Any  one  of 
these  five  substances  will  unite  with  an  acid 
and  neutralize  or  destroy  its  properties. 


We  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  very  superior  stock  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Jackson,  advertised  for  sale  in  our  present 
paper.  Those  wishing  Short-horns  of  good 
constitution  and  excellent  points,  both  as  milk¬ 
ers  and  feeders,  have  an  opportunity  of  securing 
something  peculiarly  worthy  of  attention  in 
these  choice  animals. 

—  “  Hollo,  Mister !  have  you  got  any  grain 
to  sell  ?” 

“  No.  Why  do  you  ask  ? 

“  Because  T  see  you’ve  a  wry  fee* !” 
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KINGS  OF  THE  SOU. 

Black  sin  may  nestle  below  a  crest, 

And  crime  below  a  crown  ; 

As  good  hearts  beat  ’neath  a  fustian  vest, 

As  under  a  silken  gown. 

Shall  tales  be  told  of  the  chiefs  who  sold 
Their  sinews  to  crush  and  kill, 

And  never  a  word  be  sung  or  heard 
Of  the  men  who  reap  and  till  ? 

I  bow  in  thanks  to  the  sturdy  throng 
Who  greet  the  young  morn  with  toil ; 

And  the  burden  I  give  my  earnest  song 
~5nan  ne  tms— rne  wings  oi  cue  ouu : 

Then  sing  for  the  Kings  who  have  no  crown 
But  the  blue  sky  o’er  their  head  ; — 

Never  Sultan  or  Dey  had  such  power  as  they, 

To  withhold  or  to  offer  bread  ! 

Proud  ships  may  hold  both  silver  and  gold, 

The  wealth  of  a  distant  strand  ; 

But  ships  would  rot,  and  be  valued  not, 

Were  there  none  to  till  the  land. 

The  wildest  heath  and  the  wildest  brake 
Are  rich  as  the  richest  fleet, 

For  they  gladden  the  wild  birds  when  they  wake, 
And  give  them  food  to  eat. 

And  with  willing  hand,  and  spade,  and  plow, 

The  gladdening  hour  shall  come, 

When  that  which  is  called  the  “  waste  land  ”  now, 
Shall  ring  with  the  “  Harvest  Home.” 

Then  sing  for  the  Kings  who  have  no  crown 
But  the  blue  sky  o’er  their  head  ; — 

Never  Sultau  or  Dey  had  such  power  as  they 
To  withhold  or  to  offer  bread. 

I  value  him  whose  foot  can  tread 
By  the  corn  his  hand  has  sown  ; 

When  he  hears  the  stir  of  the  yellow  reed, 

It  is  more  than  music’s  tone. 

There  are  prophet-sounds  that  stir  the  grain. 

When  its  golden  stalks  shoot  up ; 

Voices  that  tell  how  a  world  of  men 
Shall  daily  dine  and  sup. 

Then  shame  !  oh,  shame  on  the  miser  creed 
Which  holds  back  praise  or  pay1! 

From  the  men  whose  hands  make  rich  the  lands!  — 
For  who  earn  it  more  than  they  ? 

Then  sing  for  the  Kings  who  have  no  crown 
But  the  blue  sky  o’er  their  head  ; — 

Never  Sultan  or  Dey  had  such  power  as  they, 

To  withhold  or  to  offer  bread. 

The  poet  hath  gladden’d  with  song  the  past, 

And  still  sweetly  he  striketh  the  string, 

But  a  brighter  light  on  him  is  cast 
V  ho  can  plow  as  well  as  sing. 

The  wand  of  Burns  had  a  double  power 
To  soften  the  common  heart, 

Since  with  harp  and  spade,  in  a  double  trade, 

He  shared  a  common  part. 

Rome  lavished  fame  on  the  yeoman’s  name 
Who  banished  her  deep  distress, 

But  had  he  ne’er  quitted  the  field  or  plow, 

IT 1£L  miA-iinnKarl  ao* roo.  luce? 

Then  sing  for  the  Kings  who  are  mission’d  all 
To  a  toil  that  is  rife  with  good  ; — 

Never  Sultan  or  Dey  had  such  power  as  they, 

To  withhold  or  to  offer  food.  Unknown. 


The  laborer  who  wastes  half  his  strength  in 
working  all  day  with  a  dull  saw,  because  he 
cannot  give  a  shilling  or  afford  an  hour  to  get 
it  sharpened,  will  waste  at  least  twenty-five 
cents  a  day,  or  $6  or  $7  per  month. 

The  man  who  loses  half  an  hour  of  time, 
worth  one  shilling,  and  wears  his  wagon  and 
team  equal  to  two  shillings  more,  by  going  over 
a  long  and  rough  road,  to  avoid  a  plank-road 
toll  of.  sixpence,  loses  just  two  and  six  by  the 
operation.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  loaded 
wagon,  where  the  loss  is  much  greater  than  on 
smaller  loads. — Albany  Cultivator. 


MY  JOURNAL. 


Monday ,  September  26th. — All  the  family  up 
early  as  usual,  and  our  breakfast  over  before 
sunrise.  Early  rising  always  makes  a  long  day, 
and  keeps  one  in  advance  of  time,  instead  of 
constantly  lagging  behind  it. 

Oh,  what  a  relief  to  me  that  I  have  no  clothes- 
scrubbing  to  do  to-day — that  slow,  slopping 
oruvigv, j  r.v».rv,r,v,c'  wife  aurl  vnAidnJ  The 

washing  machine  will  do  it  all  for  us  now, 
merely  requiring  a  good  rinsing  and  wringing, 
which  Biddy  splashes  off  without  any  of  my 
assistance,  singing  merrily  away  at  some  old 
Irish  ditty,  as  if  it  were  mere  holiday  work. 

The  idea  of  having  no  hard  drudgery  to  per¬ 
form  to-day  was  so  unusual  to  me,  that  I 
scarcely  knew  what  to  do  with  myself;  so  I  sat 
down  at  a  front  widow  to  consider,  feeling  as  if 
a  great  load  had  been  taken  from  my  shoulders. 
Presently  a  little  speckled-breasted  sparrow 
rustled  by  on  his  dewy  wings,  and  perching 
amid  the  scarlet  berry  branches  of  a  native 
hawthorn  which  shaded  the  lawn,  it  reverently 
lifted  up  its  tiny  head,  and  commenced  its  morn¬ 
ing  hymn.  How  sweet  were  its  notes;  how 
clear  and  distinct  they  fell  upon  the  ear ;  and 
what  a  thrill  they  sent  through  my  bosom! 
Oh,  joyous  bird,  would  that  like  thee  I  could  sit 
and  sing,  and  had  no  drudgery  or  care !  and 
then  came  the  consciousness  that  I  really  had 
none  of  any  consequence  to-day ;  and  suddenly 
I  felt  so  light  of  heart  and  ethereal,  that  I 
thought  my  body  would  rise  from  where  I  sat, 
like  the  curling  mist  from  the  meandering  river 
in  the  valley  below,  and  float  aloft  in  the  bright 
rays  of  the  morning  sun,  till  lost  in  the  high 
blue  ether. 

Why  should  we  toil  so,  and  carry  such  a  load 
of  cares  upon  our  shoulders?  What  do  we 
gain  by  all  these  things?  A  grander  house, 
perhaps,  gaudier  furniture,  finer  clothes,  and 
more  luxurious  food.  Are  we  the  healthier  and 
happier  for  all  these  ?  No,  indeed.  Then,  like 
the  birds,  hereafter  will  I  have  my  hours  of 
ease  and  song,  and  like  them  will  I  have  less 
care;  yea,  and  so  far  as  my  influence  can  ex¬ 
tend,  it  shall  be  the  same  with  my  family  and 
friends.  Has  not  our  Saviour  said  of  the  lilies 
of  the  valley,  “They  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin ;  and  yet  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these?”  Take  a  micro¬ 
scope  and  examine  a  lily,  or  indeed  any  other 
flower  or  production  of  nature.  The  more 
minutely  it  is  done,  the  more  beautiful  and  ex- 
haustlessly  rich  will  it  be  found.  Trulv  the 
glory  of  Solomon  was  coarse  rags  and  dust 
compared  with  these. 

But  the  sun  is  getting  up,  and  a  truce  to  my 
fancies  and  moralizing ;  I  must  away  with  my 
breakfast-things,  and  prepare  for  dinner ;  it  shall 
be  a  plain  one,  however ;  washing-day  shall  still 
be  my  excuse ;  I  will  take  more  time  for  moral 
and  intellectual  culture,  and  wandering  among 
nature’s  beautiful  and  instructive’ scenes.  We 
American  women  work  beyond  our  srength.  J 
have  often  felt  that  we  need  more  rest — more 
calm  repose.  Ours  is  a  trying  climate,  and  a 
more  trying  state  of  society. 

Soon  after  supper  we  all  sat  down  to  chatting 
and  reading.  For  once  in  my  married  life,  I 
did  not  feel  tired  of  a  Monday  evening.  My 
husband  did  not  seem  to  have  worked  so  hard 


to-day  either,  and  inspired,  as  he  said,  by  my 
lightsome  face,  he  was  overflowing  with  good- 
humor.  He  trotted  Johnny  on  his  knee ;  told 
Susy,  a  still  younger  child,  some  droll  stories ; 
and  then  kissing  them  a  good-night,  they  retired 
at  an  early  hour.  I  then  hinted  to  my  husband 
my  morning  resolves.  He  assented  to  them  all, 
and  said,  “  Certainly,  Bessy,  we  do  work  too 
hard;  it  is  the  curse  of  our  nation,  and  unless 
reformed,  will  ultimately  be  its  undoing.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  that ;  it  will  soon  exhaust  itself, 
like  a  fiery,  ambitious  horse,  in  a  hot  race ;  it 
will  be  its  own  early  death.” 

“Yes,  father,”  Willy  replied,  the  only  one  of 
the  children  now  sitting  up  with  us,  “  I  should 
like  to  study  all  the  while,  for  I  am  tired  enough 
now  with  my  hard  day’s  work.” 

“That  would  be  going  to  the  other  extreme, 
my  boy.  Don’t  you  know  that  studying  is  just 
as  hard  work  for  the  brain  as  cutting  up  corn 
and  digging  potatoes  have  been  for  your  body 
to-day?  No,  the  true  way  is  to  study  some, 
work  some,  and  play  some,  except  in  extreme 
cases,  harvest-time,  for  instance,  when  we  must 
work  pretty  hard  for  a  few  weeks  during  all  the 
daylight,  in  order  to  get  it  done  up  seasonably. 
But  thanks  to  the  mowing,  reaping,  raking,  and 
unloading  machines,  this  toilsome,  exhausting- 
season  is  not  half  so  hard'pupon  us  as  it  used  to 
be,  Willy,  when  I  was  a  boy  of  your  age.” 

Tuesday ,  27 th. — Awoke  before  daybreak  by 
a  fearful  storm,  which  I  thought  had  come 
upon  us  very  suddenly;  for  the  sun  had  set 
clear  and  brilliant  the  evening  before.  But  my 
husband  said  the  wind  had  been  easterly  for 
three  days,  and  he  expected  it  to  rain  before. 
Well,  down  it  came  now  with  accumulated 
interest  for  waiting.  It  seemed  a  deluge  rather 
than  a  rain,  the  water  descending  not  in  drops, 
but  apparently  in  broad  sheets.  The  doors  and 
windows  clashed,  the  moaning  trees  madly 
tossed  their  limbs  back  and  forth  in  the  furious 
wind,  and  the  dogs  echoed  an  occasional  wild 
howl,  as  if  dreading  some  great  calamity.  As 
daylight  appeared,  the  wind  abated,  and  my 
husband  went  out  to  take  a  view  of  things  on 
the  farm.  He  soon  returned,  and  reported  the 
damages  less  than  expected.  A  few  trees  blown 
up  by  the  roots,  some  panels  of  fence  pros¬ 
trated,  and  the  top  of  the  kitchen  chimney 
tumbled  down,  and  somewhat  injuring  the  roof. 

“All  trades  must  live,”  he  coolly  added: 
“  the  masons  and  carpenters  wanted  a  little  job, 
and  here  it  is  for  them.  As  for  the  trees,  I 
suppose  others  will  grow  in  their  place.” 

After  breakfast,  he  and  the  boys  and  a  hired 
man  went  to  the  barn  to  finish  the  wheat¬ 
threshing — which  is  done  vex-y  rapidly  with 
two  horses  in  a  circular  stationai-y  power — he 
thinking,  as  the  market  had  stiffened  some  the 
past  week,  that  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  sell 
now. 

As  the  rain  had  been  hard  at  work  outside  of 
our  windows,  I  told  Biddy  it  would  be  a  good 
time  to  commence  on  the  inside ;  so  at  it  we 
went,  adding  a  pretty  genei-al  cleai'ing  over  the 
whole  house ;  and  such  a  brushing  down  of 
cobwebs,  and  turning  out  of  ants,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  wasps  and  other  vermin,  our  house 
does  not  often  get. 

Turned  the  cheese  again.  I  declare  I  wish  it 
was  sold.  I  have  had  to  turn  and  rub  it  twice 
as  often  this  year  as  I  ever  did  before,  and  yet 
I  can’t  keep  all  the  mold  off,  though  I  have 
occasionally  introduced  a  dish  of  hot  coals  to 
dry  the  air  of  the  cheese-room.  I  suppose  it  is 
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the  uncommonly  wet  weather  which  has  trou¬ 
bled  me  so.  The  hot  air  has  caused  the  cheese 
to  crack,  notwithstanding  the  linen  cloths  sewed 
over  them.  But  thanks  to  these,  I  believe 
they  have  kept  the  skippers  out. 

Wednesday,  28th. — Determined  on  making  a 
batch  of  pumpkin  pies,  and  some  pumpkin 
Johnny-cake,  or  more  properly  journey-cake, 
for  supper.  For  this  purpose  there  is  nothing- 
like  the  Valparaiso  squash.  It  is  as  sweet  and 
nutritious  as  any  of  the  tribe,  and  far  more 
palatable  and  delicate;  and  then  it  possesses 
this  great  added  advantage,  it  grows  larger 
than  any  pumpkin  or  squash  we  have  ever  cul¬ 
tivated.  It  is  also  a  prolific  bearer ;  and  our 
man,  with  his  shaving  tool,  will  pare  one  in  a 
few  minutes  big  enough  for  a  week’s  use.  Par¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  squash  and  pumpkin  is  hard, 
slow  work,  and  I  always  dread  it.  I  have  some 
good  recipes  for  making  pies,  but  such  things 
are  so  common  now,  every  housewife  knows 
them.  As  for  the  journey-cake,  I  mis  about 
one  fifth  pumpkin,  and  some  eggs  and  milk, 
with  the  Indian  meal,  pour  the  batter  into  an 
iron  dish,  and  bake  slowly  over  the  fire.  It 
needs  no  sweetening.  All  the  family  pro¬ 
nounce  it  delicious,  and  eat  it  with  great 
gusto. 

Thursday,  29th. — Almost  cold  enough  for  a 
frost,  but  none  fell  last  night.  Took  a  stroll 
after  dinner  among  the  woods,  and  observed  the 
first  slight  changes  in  the  foliage  of  the  trees, 
which  generally  do  not  wait  the  frost’s  coming. 
I  have  frequently  noticed  that  a  bright  day  and  a 
high,  cold  wind  succeeding  a  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
late  in  September,  almost  invariably  affected  the 
leaves  of  trees.  Some  of  these  are  now  turn¬ 
ing  to  a  greenish-yellow,  others  are  assuming 
a  rusty  brown  or  a  dull  crimson,  while  the 
“  gadding  vine,”  or  creepers,  as  we  country 
people  call  them,  that  climb  up  and  festoon  the 
trunks  and  limbs  of  various  trees,  have  become 
a  bright  scarlet.  How  beautifully  the  deep  crim¬ 
son  cones  of  the  sumac  wave  in  the  wind !  I 
declare  I  think  them  far  more  picturesque,  scat¬ 
tered  along  the  fences,  or  waving  over  some 
waste  place,  than  the  costly  dahlias  of  the  same 
color  on  our  lawn.  What  a  pity  it  does  not 
come  from  abroad,  with  a  long  Latin  name  at¬ 
tached  to  it!  gentlemen  would  then  more  fre¬ 
quently  plant  it  in  their  pleasure-grounds. 
There  is  another  native  tree  almost  completely 
overlooked,  and  that  is  the  dog-wood.  How 
pretty  its  snowy  blossoms,  with  a  pink  heart,  in 
the  spring;  and  then  its  scarlet  berries  now 
fringing  the  ends  of  its  branches,  peeping  out 
amid  their  green  leaves ! 

Friday,  80th. — Before  the  day  was  over, 
found  several  of  my  dishes  were  lacking.  On 
questioning  Biddy  as  to  their  whereabouts,  she 
replied : 

“  Oh,  Marm,  and  hiven’t  they  gone  in  paces 
to  the  yard  ?” 

“And  what  should  send  them  broken  there, 
pray.” 

“  Faix,  now,  and  warn’t  the  wind  high  and 
the  thunder  loud  o’  Tuesday  night ;  and  didn’t 
the  house  shake  hard  enough  to  break  all  the 
dishes  in  it?” 

And  sure  enough,  come  to  investigate,  I 
found  she  had  carelessly  set  them  up  edgeways 
on  the  dresser  to  drain,  and  forgetting  to  take 
them  down  to  be  wiped  and  then  properly  put 
away,  several  of  them  fell  during  the  night,  and 
broke  into  a  hundred  pieces.  But  of  all  things, 
lamp-scissors  and  snuffers  take  the  lead,  and 


follow  off  one  after  another  in  a  way  that 
threatens  ruin  to  my  purse,  and  a  rise  in  cut¬ 
lery.  I  declare  I  believe,  like  many  supersti¬ 
tious  people,  I  shall  have  to  set  down  Friday  as 
an  unlucky  day.  No,  it  was  Tuesday  the  dishes 
were  broke ;  but  not  till  Friday  that  I  found  it 
out.  “  Bad  luck  to  it,”  as  Biddy  says. 

Hardly  had  I  uttered  this,  when  in  comes 
Willy  with  a  back-load  of  wild  pigeons  he  had 
shot.  It  was  his  first  attempt  with  a  gun.  The 
pigeons  had  been  very  thick  in  the  fields  for 
some  time,  and  hearing  of  this,  his  uncle,  a 
merchant  in  the  city,  sent  him  a  small  but  very 
good  double-barrelled  gun,  telling  him  in  joke 
that  he  was  hankering  after  some  pigeon-pie  for 
dinner.  Well,  he  will  get  enough  of  this  now; 
for  the  boy  proves  a  good  shot,  and  he  at  least 
has  had  a  lucky  day  of  it,  even  if  it  is  Friday. 

Saturday,  October  1st. — Baking-day,  and  a 
hard  one  I  shall  have  of  it.  Dough  not  well 
risen,  and  the  cooking-stove  will  spoil  the  bread, 
I  fear.  I  declare  I  have  a  great  mind  to  abolish 
it,  and  take  to  the  old-fashioned  fire-place  and 
brick  oven  again.  It  is  true  these  require  more 
fuel;  but  what  of  this,  when  we  have  more 
wood  growing  than  we  know  what  to  do  with  ? 
I  half  doubt  the  economy  of  the  stove.  Besides, 
its  heat  in  warm  weather  is  overpowering,  and 
in  cold  weather,  with  the  doors  shut,  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  almost  stifles  one ;  and  the  fumes  rising 
from  the  cooked  dishes  get  all  over  the  house  in 
spite  of  me.  In  a  fire-place  all  these  disagree¬ 
ables  go  up  the  chimney;  and  yet  it  throws 
out  a  ruddy,  grateful  heat  when  wanted.  I’ll 
get  my  husband  to  consent  that  this  and  the 
brick  oven  come  back  again ;  for  I  am  sure  my 
health  suffers  over  the  stove,  and  there  certainly 
can  be  no  economy  in  losing  that. 

My  husband  brought  down  a  load  of  potatoes 
he  had  been  digging,  and  in  the  evening,  sitting 
down  and  chatting,  he  complained  of  the  rot- 
thought  he  would  lose  at  least  one  fifth  of  his 
crop. 

“Now,  father,”  says  Willy,  “all  that  comes 
from  not  taking  the  advice  of  the  Agricultu¬ 
rist." 

“What  was  that,  pray?” 

“Why,  simply  putting  a  half  pint  of  slacked 
lime  over  the  seed  when  planted,  as  the  editor 
has  often  recommended  for  several  years  past.” 

“Well,  I  declare  I  forgot  that;  I  meant  to 
try  it ;  I’ll  not  forget  another  year ;  it  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  remedy,  and  will  do  the  potatoes  no  harm ; 
and  if  no  good  comes,  the  lime  will  benefit  the 
land,  especially  when  the  clay  soil  is  rather 
stiff. 

“Yes,  and  the  sandy  loam  too,”  added 
Willy. 

“Ijnever  beard  *b«f  before,  and  don’t  believe 
it.” 

Here  Willy  replied,  and,  as  usual,  brought  out 
his  books  to  substantiate  his  opinions.  As  I 
took  little  interest  in  the  discussion,  I  turned  to 
our  religious  papers,  of  which  we  take  two,  and 
I  always  make  it  a  point  to  look  them  over  on 
Saturday  evenings,  they  seem  so  well  made  up 
to  usher  in  the  Sabbath.  What  a  choice  selec¬ 
tion  of  reading  one  finds  in  them,  and  how  they 
expand  and  vivify  the  heart ! 

Nine  o’clock,  and  the  gentlemen,  if  I  may  so 
call  my  strong,  common-sense  husband,  and  my 
bookish  boy,  Willy,  have  finished  their  discus¬ 
sion,  by  the  former  winding  up  with  a  “Well, 
well,  your  Professor,  as  you  call  him,  may  be 
right,  after  all ;  and  to  prove  him,  we’ll  lime  an 
acre  or  rtwo  of  that  light  sandy  loam  another 
year,  as  an  experiment;  it  won’t  cost  much,  any 
how.” 


Baked  Apples. — The  person  who  has  eaten 
baked  sweet  apples  with  milk,  needs  no  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  article.  But  those  who  have 
tart  apples  only,  may  secure  a  delicious  dish  by 
the  following  process:  Pare  them,  if  thick- 
skinned,  cut  out  the  largest  portion  of  the  core 
from  one  end,  and  place  the  fruit  on  well-glazed 
earthen  dishes  or  pans,  with  the  cored  end  up¬ 
wards,  and  the  cavity  filled  with  refined  pow¬ 
dered  sugar.  Then  bake  them. 

Apple  Sago. — One  coffee-cup  of  sago,  one 
quart  of  boiling  water  poured  upon  it,  season 
with  milk,  lemon  and  sugar.  Pare  and  core  as 
many  apples  as  will  stand  in  your  dish,  pour  the 
sago  Over  them,  and  bake  one  hour.  Serve  with 
sugar  and  cream. 

Minota  Pudding. — A  baker’s  loaf  sliced,  the 
crust  taken  off,  laid  upon  a  flat  dish,  and  a  cus¬ 
tard  poured  over,  as  much  as  the  bread  will  ab¬ 
sorb  ;  let  it  stand  half  an  hour,  then  fry  it.. 

Bird’s-Nest  Pudding. — Pare  and  core  eight 
large  apples,  eight  eggs,  eight  spoonfuls  of  flour, 
one  quart  of  milk  ;  place  the  apples  in  the  dish, 
and  pour  the  batter  over  them,  and  bake  one 
hour. 

Indian  Meal  Short-Cakes. — Stir  into  a  pint 
of  sweet  milk  three  well-beaten  eggs,  add  a  lit¬ 
tle  salt  and  a  half  cup  of  butter,  with  sifted  In¬ 
dian  meal  to  make  a  thick  batter ;  drop  it  from 
a  large  spoon  upon  buttered  tins.  Bake  them 
in  a  quick  oven.  When  they  are  a  little  browned, 
they  are  done.  Send  them  to  the  table  hot,  and 
cat  with  butter. 

Pine-apple  Jelly. — Pare  and  grate  the  pine¬ 
apple,  and  put  into  the  preserving  pan,  with 
one  pound  of  white  sugar  to  every  pound  of 
fruit.  Stir  it  and  boil  it  until  it  is  well  mixed, 
and  thickens  sufficiently;  then  strain  it  and  pour 
it  into  the  jars,  and  when  it  has  become  cool, 
cover  the  jellies  with  papers  wet  in  brandy; 
cover  the  jars  tightly,  and  treat  them  as  apple 

jelly- 

Currant  Cakes. — A  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
flour,  two  ounces  of  currants,  six  ounces  of  su¬ 
gar,  two  eggs,  milk  enough  to  form  a  dough. 
Rub  the  butter,  sugar  and  flour  together  with 
the  fruit,  which  must  have  been  washed,  picked 
and  dried. 

Buckwheat  Cakes. — The  griddle  on  which 
cakes  are  baked  should  never  be  touched  with 
grease — Firstly,  because  it  imparts  a  rancid 
taste  to  the  cake.  Secondly,  if  a  cooking  stove 
be  used,  it  fills  the  whole  house  with  the  smell 
of  burnt  grease — betraying  what  we  are  to  have 
for  breakfast.  Wash  the  griddle  with  hot  soap¬ 
suds,  scour  it  with  dry  sand,  and  when  heated 
for  use,  rub  it  well  with  a  spoonful  of  fine  salt 
and  a  coarse  cloth  ;  it  will  then  be  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  cakes.  After  each  cake  is  removed,  the 
salt  rubbing  must  be  repeated.  Try  it,  and  you 
will  ever  after  follow  the  advice  of  an  old  house¬ 
keeper. 

Carragan  Moss. — Wash  and  pick  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  Irish  moss,  and  put  it  into  a  tin  cup ; 
pour  on  it  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  set 
it  on  a  stove  or  coals  for  a  short  time ;  when  it 
is  all  dissolved,  add  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste. 
This  may  be  made  with  milk  to  resemble  cus- 
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Delicate  infants  may  be  fed  on  it  when  they  will 
take  no  other  nourishment. 

Ruta  Baga  Pudding. — One  and  a  half  pints 
of  pulped  ruta  bagas,  two  spoonfuls  of  wheat 
flour,  four  eggs,  half  a  pint  of  milk,  and  one  ta¬ 
blespoonful  of  butter.  The  pan  greased  and 
floured,  and  baked  with  a  quick  fire. — Prairie 
Farmer. 

“Father,”  said  little  Teddy,  “  how  can  the 
sea  run  when  it  is  all  tide  ?” 

Knowledge  is  not  wisdom.  A  person  may 
know,  and  yet  have  no  claim  to  be  called  wise. 
Wisdom  is  the  practical  application  of  know¬ 
ledge. 

An  intelligent  printer  being  asked  if  a  certain 
man  was  crazy,  said,  “  No,  the  word  implies 
that  a  person  has  lost  his  senses.  The  individual 
spoken  of  never  had  any.” 
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SPEECH  OP  Koa.  WM.  0.  RIVES,  AT  SARATOGA. 

We  have  perused  the  speech  of  Mr.  Rives 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  It  is  full  of  ap¬ 
propriate  facts  and  illustrations,  and  does  great 
credit  to  the  accomplished  Virginian’s  agricul¬ 
tural  attainments.  Mr.  Rives  has  long  been  in 
the  occupancy  of  a  large  plantation,  and  many 
years  since  introduced  upon  it  a  fine  herd  of 
improved  cattle  and  horses.  He  has  added  to 
these  by  recent  importations,  and  especially  by 
the  introduction  of  one  or"  more  of  the  best 
Cleveland  bays.  His  observations  are  particu- 
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extensive  observer  in  Europe,  under  every  ad¬ 
vantage  for  correct  and  comprehensive  observa¬ 
tion,  W e  make  some  quotations  from  his  speech : 

In  England,  for  example,  the  actual  cultiva¬ 
tor  or  occupant  of  a  farm  is  very  rarely  the 
owner.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
he  is  a  tenant,  frequently  for  a  short  term,  with¬ 
out  sometimes  even  the  security  of  a  lease.  It 
is  not  in  human  nature  under  such  circumstan¬ 
ces  that  the  farmer  should  be  very  solicitous  to 
make  improvements  of  which  the  chief  benefit 
may  accrue  to  another,  and  it  is  indeed  won¬ 
derful,  and  a  fact  most  honorable  to  the  tenant 
farmers,  that,  in  despite  of  this  prevailing  dis¬ 
couragement  and  that  other  oppressive  tradition 
in  the  shape  of  tithes,  wdiich  subjects  them  to  in¬ 
creased  burthens  in  proportion  to  their  skill,  in¬ 
dustry  and  experience  in  improvements,  English 
agriculture  should  be  what  it  is. 

In  the  country  which  is  separated  from  Eng¬ 
land  by  a  narrow  sea,  and  yet  more  by  strongly 
contrasted  national  character,  institutions  and 
manners,  the  discouragements  of  agriculture  are 
of  a  precisely  opposite  nature. 

There  it  is  not  the  monopoly,  but  the  extreme 
and  unnatural  subdivision  of  landed  property 
and  the  diminutiveness  of  farms,  almost  to  the 
verge  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  that 
opposes  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  general 
progress  of  agi  icultui  al  improvement. 

What  would  we  think  on  this  broad  continent 
of  ours,  of  a  field  measuring  one  and  one  half 
yards  by  two,  and  a  farmer  owning  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  a  single  furrow,  and  that  by  no  means  a 
long  one  ?  And  yet  in  Lorraine  there  arc  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  former,  attested  by  the  authority  of 
a  grave  and  respectable  French  writer ;  and  in 
Brittany  the  common  name  applied  by  the  peas¬ 
antry  to  his  possession  is  sillon,  or  furrow,  and 
it  is  in  fact  often  nothing  more.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  of 
proprietors  in  France,  none  of  whom  hold  more 
than  two  hectares,  or  five  acres  of  land. 

Dividing  the  whole  area  of  the  country  by  the 
total  number  of  proprietors  of  every  grade,  the 
average  size  of  the  farm  is  about  eleven  and  a 
half  acres.  This  inordinate  subdivision  of  land¬ 
ed  property,  encumbered,  too,  for  the  most  part, 
with  hereditary  mortgages  which  have  descended 
with  the  land  from  father  to  son,  must,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  in  much  the  larger  number  of  instances, 
leave  neither  the  space  nor  capital  necessary  for 
an  improved  system  of  husbandry.  That  there 
are,  notwithstanding,  examples  of  high  and  sue- 
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national  genius  for  administration,  organization, 
and  the  application  of  science  to  art,  exemplified 
in  a  pursuit  where  both  are  so  important  and  so 
fruitful. 

Edmund  Burke,  writing  in  1795,  and  in  that 
same  representation  to  Mr.  Pitt  which  contains 
so  much  matter  for  the  instruction  of  the  agri¬ 
culturist  and  the  statesman,  says  :  “A  farmer  in 
England,  who  cultivates  twelve  hundred  acres, 
cannot  proceed  with  any  degree  of  safety  and 
effect  with  a  less  capital  than  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  he  cannot,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  culture,  make  upon  that  great  capital  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  more  than  twelve  hundred  a 
year.  This  is  a  profit  of  twelve  per  cent.”  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  twenty-five  years  afterwards, 
speaking  from  reports  made  to  the  Board  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  by  farmers  in  a  large  number  of  the 
counties  of  England,  says  that  “profits  of  farm¬ 
ing  on  arable  farms  rarely  exceed  from  ten  to 


fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested,”  which, 
it  is  added,  are  little  enough,  considering  that 
few  employments  are  more  subject  to  casualties 
than  farming,  or  require  more  unremitting  at¬ 
tention. 

These  profits,  too,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
are  the  profits  of  the  tenant  farmer,  after  paying 
rent  to  his  landlord.  That  the  profits  of  farm¬ 
ing  in  England  have  not  diminished  since  the 
time  of  Burke  and  Sir  John  Sinclair  may  be 
safely  assumed ;  and  that  they  are  not  less  on 
the  Continent  in  all  cases  wdiere  a  like  system 
of  liberal,  intelligent  husbandry  has  been  stead¬ 
ily  pursued,  admits  but  as  little  doubt.  The 
able  and  experienced  Director  of  the  Model  Farm 
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informed  me  a  few  months  ago,  that  the  profits 
of  that  establishment  were  fourteen  per  cent.; 
and  as  it  is  the  property  of  a  joint-stock  compa¬ 
ny,  and  its  accounts  are  regularly  audited  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  there  can  be  nothing  of  the 
vagueness  of  conjecture  in  this  result. 


GREAT  SALES  OF  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE  IN 
ENGLAND. 

As  much  interest  is  now  manifested  in  the 
sales  of  short-horn  cattle,  we  copy  from  the 
London  Agricultural  Gazette  the  following 
account  of  the  most  famous  which  have  taken 
place  in  England,  from  Mr.  Charles  Colling 
down  to  Earl  Dtjcie.  In  a  former  number  a 
typographical  error  occurred  in  the  gross 
amount  of  Mr.  C.  Colling's  sale,  ivhich,  as  we 
did  not  see  the  proof,  went  to  press  uncorrected. 
It  should  have  been  £7,115  17s.  instead  of 
£715  17s. 

Short-horn  breeders  have  hitherto  dated  from 
Charles  Colling’s  sale,  on  October  11,  1810, 
or  from  that  of  his  brother  Mr.  Robert  Col¬ 
ling’s  stock  some  seven  years  later ;  or,  much 
later  still,  perhaps  from  the  sale  at  Wiseton  of 
Lord  Spencer’s  herd,  on  the  11th  September, 
1846 ;  or  from  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  Kirk- 
leavington  herd  on  the  9th  of  May,  1850.  These 
have  all  been  great  eras  in  the  history  of  the 
Durham  breed,  but  none  of  them,  it  may  safely 
be  said,  has  exceeded  in  importance  that  which 
has  just  occurred  in  Gloucestershire.  We  look 
back  upon  the  first  of  these  events  as  on  the 
birthday  of  that  more  general  interest  which 
now  so  widely  prevails  in  the  fortunes  of  this 
undoubtedly  the  dominant  breed  of  cattle  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  It  was,  as  it  were, 
the  expiry  of  some  patent  or  monopoly  of  im¬ 
mense  public  value,  or  rather  the  sale  of  it  in 
parts  to  a  more  numerous  proprietary.  The 
results  of  that  patient  skill  and  perseverance 
exhibited  for  so  many  years  by  the  father  oi 
short-horn  breeders  were  then  distributed  and 
scattered,  and  became  the  means,  in  the  hands 
of  others,  of  extending  the  improvements  which 
he  had  originated.  The  local  name  became  lost 
in  the  more  general  one,  and  people  no  longer 
spoke  of  the  “Teeswater,”  but  of  the  “Short¬ 
horn  ”  blood. 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  observe  that  the 
influence  of  that  event  still  exists,  and  that  not 
in  me  disguised  or  diluted  form  in  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century,  one  might 
expect  to  find  it — but  in  particular  instances  as 
intense  and  definitely  marked  as  on  the  day 
when  it  first  made  itself  known.  The  high 
average  price  that  was  fetched  by  the  stock  at 
Tortworth  last  Wednesday  was  due  not  merely 
to  the  number  whose  descent  wras  traceable 
directly  from  Mr.  Charles  Colling’s  herd,  but 
to  the  especial  value  placed  upon  a  particular 
tribe  descended  from  a  particular  animal  in  that 
herd.  From  Young  Duchess,  one  of  the  seven 
heifers  then  sold,  there  has  descended  a  family 
bearing  her  name,  in  which  the  merits  of  the 
original,  due  to  Mr.  Colling,  have  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Bates,  and  latterly  of  Lord  Ducie,  been, 
not  merely  enduring,  but  increasing  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  and,  of  course,  with  the  number 
of  the  individuals  inheriting  them.  The  original 
Duchess  fetched  188  guineas  42  years  ago,  and 
now  Duchess  59,  6  years  old,  of  the  eighth 


generation  from  her,  fetches  850  guineas ; 
Duchess  64,  4  years  old,  of  the  seventh  genera¬ 
tion,  fetches  600  guineas;  Duchess  66,  also  of 
the  seventh  generation,  hardly  3  years  old, 
fetches  the  extraordinary  price  of  700  guineas; 
Duchess  67,  of  the  ninth  generation,  15  months 
old,  fetches  350  guineas ;  Duchess  68,  of  the 
eighth  generation,  11  months  old,  fetches  300 
guineas;  Duchess  69,  of  the  ninth  generation, 

5  months  old,  fetches  400  guineas ;  and  Duchess 
70,  of  the  eighth  generation,  calved  about.  6  weeks 
ago,  fetches  310  guineas.  This  last  was  the  calf 
of  Duchess  66,  so  that  cow  and  calf  fetched  the 
altogether  unparalleled  sum  of  one  thousand 
and  ten  guineas !  Besides  these  there  were  also 
offered  for  sale  two  bulls  descended  from  Duch¬ 
ess  No.  1 — the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  nearly  three 
years  old,  sold  for  650  guineas,  and  the  fourth 
Duke  of  York,  nearly  7  years  old,  fetched  500 
guineas.  Excluding  one  cow  of  this  family 
which  we  have  not  named — as,  owing  to  some 
doubts  existing  as  to  whether  she  would  breed, 
she  fetched  but  a  low  price — the  nine  animals 
descended  from  Charles  Colling’s  Young 
Duchess,  three  of  them  being  calves,  fetched 
the  enormous  sum  of  4,160  guineas,  averaging 
462  guineas  apiece. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  have  cut  the 
following,  of  a  later  date,  on  the  same  subject, 
from  the  Marie  Lane  Express: 

The  Tortworth  Herd. — In  support  of  the 
views  we  expressed  a  week  ago  as  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  herd  of  Short-horns  just  submitted 
for  public  competition  at  Tortworih,  we  may 
observe  that  the  ball  Usurer ,  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  late  Earl  Ducie,  at  the  Wiseton 
sale,  in  1848,  for  400  guineas,  (being  out  at  hire 
since  February,  1852,)  was  omitted.  On  behalf 
of  the  executors,  Mr.  Strafford  disposed  of  him 
by  private  contract,  for  a  large  sum,  just  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  sale,  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Kiukham,  Hagnaby, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  breeders  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Lincoln.  On  reference  to  the  list,  as  pub¬ 
lished  last  week,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  bull 
was  the  sire  of  many  valuable  heifers.  Further¬ 
more — if,  indeed,  additional  proof  were  wanting 
of  the  sound  judgment  of  the  late  Earl — we  have 
only  to  add  that  the  celebrated  bull,  Grand 
Duke,  which  was  sold  at  the  great  Kirkleaving- 
ton  sale,  ever  constituted  a  matter  of  regret  to 
his  Lordship  that  he  had  not  purchased  him. 
He  was  last  month  sold,  by  private  contract,  by 
Mr.  Bolden,  of  Red  Bank,  near  Lancaster,  to 
Mr.  Jonathan  Thorne,  of  New-York,  for  the 
large  sum  of  one  thousand  guineas.  This  bull 
was  the  first  calf  of  Duchess  55th,  and  the  sire 
of  the  renowned  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  Duchess 
64th  and  Duchess  66th  were  the  produce  of 
Duchess  55th.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
three  animals,  the  produce  of  one  cow,  also  re¬ 
alized  the  immense  sum  of  two  thousand  three 
hundred  guineas,  [eleven  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  of  our  money.] 

We  shall  give  some  account,  in  our  next,  of 
Mr.  Thorne’s  purchases  in  England  the  past 
summer,  together  with  extracts  from  Mr.  Rotch’s 
letters,  who  made  the  negotiations  for  him.  We 
should  be  very  glad  to  hear  what  those  have  to 
say  who  sneered  at  our  favorable  opinion  of  the 
Duchess  tribe,  publicly  expressed  twelve  years 
ago,  on  our  return  from  England,  after  thorough¬ 
ly  examining  these  cattle  in  Mr.  Bates’  yard,  at 
Kirkleavington.  Who  was  right  then  in  his 
judgment?  We  now  proceed  with  the  extract 
from  the  Agricultural  Gazette : 

This  we  need  not  say  is  far  beyond  any  thing 
of  which  records  of  the  breed  can  boast  in  the 
past ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  is  as  little  likely 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  future.  The  short-horn 
breed  has  reached  its  climax  at  Tortworth,  we 
do  not  say  in  intrinsic  merit,  or  in  agricultural 
importance,  but  in  individual  value,  and  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  other  produce  of  the  soil. 
We  shall  never  again  hear,  at  sales,  heifers  and 
even  calves  started  at  100  guineas,  rising  to  200, 
300,  and  even  400  guineas,  in  successive  bids, 
and  afterwards  by  steps  of  50  and  25  to  sums 
of  £600  and  £700.  We  believe  that  enterprise 
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and  energy  as  great,  and  honor  as  perfect,  as 
that  of  the  late  Earl  of  Duoie,  may,  as  now, 
hereafter  characterize  the  profession,  and  no  one 
can  pay  it  a  higher  compliment  than  that — but 
it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  the  other  causes 
which,  with  these,  have  brought  about  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Tortworth  sale,  will  long  continue 
to  exert  an  equal  influence  on  the  money  value 
of  the  breed.  American  competition,  for  in¬ 
stance,  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  for  ever 
at  its  present  extraordinary  intensity. 

"We  may  mention  as  another  feature  of  the 
sale,  the  prices  obtained  by  the  Oxford,  another 
remarkable  family  jo  short-horns.  Oxford  6th, 
a  cow  nearly  7  years  old,  fetohed  250  guineas ; 
Oxford,  11th,  4  years  old,  230  guineas;  Oxford 
15th,  14  months  old,  200  guineas;  Oxford  16th, 

3  months  old,  180  guineas;  and  the  5th  Duke 
of  Oxford,  a  bull  calf,  5  months  old,  fetched  300 
guineas.  So  these  five  animals  fetched  1,135 
guineas,  or  227  guineas  apiece. 

The  gross  amount  of  the  sale  jvas  £9,361  16s., 
the  number  sold  was  62,  thus  averaging  about 
£150  19s.  At  Charles  Colling’s  sale,  17  cows, 

7  heifers,  5  heifer  calves,  11  bulls,  and  7  bull 
calves,  in  all  47  animals,  (a  smaller  number,  and 
at  a  time  of  greater  agricultural  excitement,) 
were  sold  for  £7,115  17s.,  averaging  about  £151 
8s.  At  Robert  Colling’s  sale,  34  cows,  17 
heifers,  6  bulls,  and  4  bull  calves,  in  all  61  ani¬ 
mals,  sold  for  £7,858  4s.,  or  £128  16s.  apiece. 
Coming  down  to  1846,  there  were  sold  of  the 
late  Earl  Spencer’s  herd  at  Wiseton,  104  cows, 
heifers,  and  calves,  and  19  bulls,  in  all  123; 
they  fetched  £8,468  5s.,  averaging  £68  17s. 
apiece.  And  Mr.  Bates’s  sale  at  Kirkleaving- 
ton,  of  48  cows,  heifers,  and  calves,  and  20  bulls, 
fetched  £67  apiece.  The  highest  prices  of 
which  the  short-horn  breed  can  boast,  are  those 
of  Comet,  at  Charles  Colling’s  sale,  40  years 
ago,  1,000  guineas;  and  the  cows  Countess  and 
Lily  at  the  same  sale,  400  and  410  guineas  re¬ 
spectively  :  at  Wiseton,  Exquisite,  370  guineas, 
and  a  bull  calf,  225  guineas  :  at  Kirkleavington, 
Duchess  59,  210  guineas,  resold  last  Wednesday 
for  350  guineas :  and  at  Tortworth,  the  astonish¬ 
ing  list  of  prices  given  above. 

One  more  comparison  of  the  earliest  and  latest 
sales  of  short-horns  may  be  allowed.  Mr. 
Charles  Colling  sold  29  females,  averaging 
£140  4s.  each.  The  Tortworth  sale  contained 
49  females,  averaging  £140  2s. ;  but  of  these  29 
could  be  selected  which  would  average  upwards 
of  £200  apiece.  The  18  bulls  at  Mr.  Colling’s 
sale  averaged  £171  14s. ;  the  13  bulls  at  Tort¬ 
worth  averaged  £191  18s.  The  totals,  as  we 
have  said,  represent  an  average  price  of  £151 
8s.  over  47  head  of  cattle,  and  £150  19s.  over 
62  head  of  cattle.  That  the  latter  is  really  a 
higher  price  than  the  former  may  be  concluded 
from  the  larger  number  over  which  it  extends — 
the  fact  being  that  47  of  Lord  Ducie’s  cattle 
could  be  named  which  averaged  upwards  of 
£184. 

Wc  need  not  add  that,  notwithstanding  the 
excitement  of  the  scene,  arising  from  the  keen 
competition  and  the  many  thousand  spectators 
of  it  who  were  present,  the  prevailing  feeling  in 
the  minds  of  many  was  the  melancholy  one 
that  here  at  length  all  that  remained  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  energy  and  skill  which  the  late  Earl  of 
Ddcie  had  brought  to  bear  upon  his  agricultural 
pursuits,  was  being  scattered  far  and  wide ;  the 
results  of  all  that  intelligence  and  enterprise 
which  some  of  us  had  known  were  being  sent 
in  many  cases  literally  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 
and,  excepting  in  the  memory  of  spectators,  and 
in  such  records  as  the  present,  would  no  more, 
collectively,  be  connected  with  the  name  which 
through  them  has  attained  so  high  a  place  in 
tqe  history  of  the  breed. 


“  Papa,”  said  a  little  boy  to  his  parent,  “  are 
not  sailors  very  small  men?”  “No,  my  dear,” 
answered  the  father ;  “  pray,  what  leads  you  to 
suppose  they  are  small?”  “  Because,”  replied 
the  young  idea  smartly,  11 1  read,  the  other  day, 
of  a  sailor  going  to  sleep  in  his  watch.” 


Death  of  General  James  Tallmadge. — It  is 
with  regret  we  announce  the  death  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  man.  He  had  retired  to  his  rooms  at 
the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  after  a  visit  to  the  Crys¬ 
tal  Palace,  apparently  in  good  health,  and  in  ten 
minutes  ceased  to  breathe.  General  Tallmadge 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  American  Institute  from  its  in¬ 
fancy,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years,  if  we 
recollect  right,  its  able  and  indefatigable  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  was  a  zealous  and  enlightened  friend 
of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanic 

arts.  Hia  cloath  inilP.ll  lamontoel  ‘v  luil6c 

circle  of  friends.  General  T.  was  a  native  of 
Duchess  county,  this  State,  and  was  about  75 
years  old. 

A  report  of  Windham  County  Cattle  Show 
reached  us  too  late  for  insertion  this  week.  It 
will  appear  in  our  next  number.  We  are  re¬ 
ceiving  reports  from  numerous  fairs,  and  will 
insert  notices  of  them  as  fast  as  our  space  will 
admit. 

- f  6  • - 

Wills,  Won’ts,  and  Can’ts. — Some  body, 
more  wise  than  his  fellows,  says  there  are  three 
kinds  of  men  in  this  world — the  “wills,”  the 
“  won’ts,”  and  the  “  can’ts.”  The  former  effect 
every  thing,  the  other  oppose  every  thing,  and 
the  latter  fail  in  every  thing.  “  I  will”  builds 
our  railroads  and  steamboats;  “ I  won’t”  don’t 
believe  in  experiments  and  nonsense  ;  while  “  I 
can’t”  grows  weeds  for  wheat,  and  commonly 
ends  his  days  in  the  slow  digestion  of  a  court 
of  bankruptcy.  There  is  a  profundity  of  philo¬ 
sophy  in  his  words  which  should  profit  the 
rising  generation  of  workers. 


CULTURE  OF  PYRAMIDAL  CHINA  ASTERS. 

M.  Truffaut,  well  known  as  a  good  practi¬ 
cal  horticulturist  at  Versailles,  has  published 
in  the  Revue  Horticole,  for  July,  1853,  a  full 
account  of  his  mode  of  cultivating  the  China 
Aster. 

He  sows  the  seeds  in  the  open  ground,  and 
in  pots  or  pans  under  cloches,  (bell-glasses,)  or 
in  frames.  The  sowing  in  the  open  ground  is 
made  in  good,  rich,  well-worked  soil,  in  the  last 
fortnight  of  March.  The  seeds  are  very  thinly 
covered  with  fine  decayed  light  mould,  and 
slightly  watered,  then  covered  with  bell-glasses 
or  frames.  These  are  covered  with  straw  mats 
when  the  nights  are  cold,  and  slightly  shaded 
from  the  sun’s  rays  when  the  days  are  bright. 

If  the  weather  prove  favorable,  the  plants  will 
appear  in  about  ten  days.  Air  is  then  gradual¬ 
ly  admitted,  and  more  fully  as  the  plants  acquire 
strength,  in  order  that  they  may  become  robust. 
It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of 
insects ;  those  most  to  be  dreaded  are  the 
wood-lice  and  black  spiders. 

The  plants  from  this  sowing  will  commence 
flowering  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  will 
continue  till  September ;  so  that  in  order  to 
prolong  the  flowering,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  several  successive  sowings,  at  intervals  of 
ten  or  twelve  days ;  but  those  sown  in  the  end 
of  March  produce  the  most  vigorous  plants  and 
the  finest  flowers. 

Sown  in  pots  or  earthenware  pans. — These, 
when  the  seeds  are  sown,  are  covered  with  a 
pane  of  glass,  whitened  on  the  upper  side  with 
chalk  and  water.  This  glass  has  the  effect  of 
breaking  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  of  preserving 
the  seeds  from  mice  and  other  animals  or  in¬ 
sects,  and  it  prevents  the  soil  from  becoming 
too  dry.  The  pots  are  then  placed  in  a  house 
with  a  temperature  between  60°  and  70°,  and 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  or,  better,  in  a 
warm  frame.  A  little  air  is  admitted  when  the 
plants  come  up,  by  tilting  the  square  of  glass, 
from  which  the  chalk  should  be  previously 
washed  off,  in  order  that  the  young  plants  may 
have  as  much  light  as  possibly  can  be  given 
them.  The  pane  of  glass  is  removed  when  the 
young  stems  grow  up  to  it. 


Priclcing  out  in  the  open  air. — The  plants 
from  the  sowing  made  under  bell-glasses,  or  in 
frames,  between  the  15th  of  March  and  the  1st 
of  April,  ought  to  be  pricked  out  between  the 
20th  of  April  and  the  1st  of  May,  at  eight  inches 
apart  each  way,  in  good  light  soil,  covered  with 
half  an  inch  of  fine  leaf-mould.  The  plants 
should  be  carefully  watered,  but  not  at  night, 
for  the  nights  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  fre¬ 
quently  cold. 

Priclcing  out  under  Ml-glasses  or  frames. — 
The  plants  from  sowings  made  in  pots  or  pans 
being  more  susceptible  of  drawing  up  than 

those  raised  in  the  open  ground,  ouabt  to  he 
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they  have  developed  one  or  two  leaves.  Fifteen 
to  eighteen  are  pricked  out  under  one  hand-glass, 
and  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  under  a  frame  4 
feet  4  inches  square.  The  plants  are  slightly 
shaded  from  strong  sun  for  a  few  days  ;  air  is 
gradually  admitted,  and  when  they  have  taken 
fresh  hold,  the  glass  is  taken  off  at  all  times 
when  the  weather  permits,  for  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked  that  it  is  not  employed  for  forcing  the 
plants,  but  merely  to  protect  them  from  at¬ 
mospheric  vicissitudes. 

Final  planting. — Between  the  1st  and  15th 
of  June,  taking  advantage  of  cloudy  weather, 
the  plants  pricked  out  are  taken  up  with  balls, 
and  planted  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
every  way  apart,  in  soil  well  worked  and  ma¬ 
nured  with  rotten  dung.  Basins  are  formed 
round  each  plant,  and  water  is  supplied  several 
times  a  day  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry. 
Twelve  or  fifteen  days  after  planting,  the  ground 
is  hoed,  or  otherwise  stirred  between  the  plants ; 
yellow  leaves  are  picked  off ;  the  basins  are 
again  formed,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  is 
slightly  mulched.  Thus  treated,  the  plants  will 
become  perfectly  fresh-rooted  by  the  first  week 
in  July.  A  stick  is  then  put  to  each,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  that  the  stems  could  sup¬ 
port  fifty  or  a  hundred  large,  well-expanded 
flowers,  which  will  be  produced  on  every  plant. 

As  the  proper  arrangement  of  flowers  in  a 
garden  is  very  important,  and  as  a  mixture  of 
tall  and  dwarf  varieties  of  different  colors  has  a 
confused  appearance,  the  seeds  of  the  varieties 
of  pyramidal  China  Asters  should  be  gathered 
separately ;  and  by  marking,  and  sowing  in 
regular  order  accordingly,  the  planting  can  be 
performed  early,  as  above  directed,  without 
waiting  too  late  to  see  the  colors.  To  preserve 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  it  is  advisable  to  shade 
them  during  the  hot  weather  in  August,  the 
shading  being  removed  at  night ;  but  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  the  plants  are  fully  exposed 
to  the  light  during  the  day,  and  the  thin  can¬ 
vas  is  then  employed  for  protection  from  the 
cold  at  night. —  Gardener's  Chronicle. 
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Remarks. — Our  advices,  per  steamer  Baltic,  from  Europe, 
arc  to  the  21st  September.  These  confirm  the  previous 
reports  of  a  deficiency  in  the  crops,  in  different  parts  of 
Europe.  The  result  is  a  rise  in  our  markets,  to-day,  of  25 
cents  per  barrel  on  Flour  above  our  quotations  in  the  Price 
Current,  2  to  4  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat,  and  about  the 
same  on  corn.  Provisions,  also,  have  improved  somewhat. 
We  think  it  a  highly  favorable  time  for  the  farmer  now  to 
sell ;  and  we  doubt,  even  if  he  should  obtain  an  extra  price 
hereafter,  whether  it  will  pay  the  risk,  loss,  and  expense  of 
holding  on  upon  his  crop. 

From  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  Sept.  12th. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  BRITISH  CORN  TRADE. 

Though  the  weather  has  been  very  far  from  fa¬ 
vorable,  having  had  but  one  really  fine  day  during 
the  week,  still  fair  progress  has  been  made  with  the 
carrying  of  grain  in  the  more  forward  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
there  was  no  rain  ;  since  then,  we  have  had  frequent 
shower?,  and  the  carting  of  corn  has  consequently 
been  suspended.  There  is  still  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  crops  abroad,  that  the  character  of  the  weather 
for  some  weeks  to  come  will  have  great  influence  on 
the  trade.  That  the  quality  of  the  grain  exposed  in 
fields  has  already  suffered  from  the  late  rains,  can¬ 
not  be  questioned  ;  and  a  continuance  of  wet  might 
be  productive  of  an  immense  amount  of  mischief. 
The  prospects  for  the  future  have  certainly  not  im¬ 
proved  since  our  last,  and  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
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harvest  threatens  to  be  even  less  satisfactory  than 
appeared  likely  a  week  or  two  ago.  The  complaints 
as  to  the  yield  of  Wheat  have  become  almost  uni¬ 
versal,  more  especially  from  those  quarters  where 
the  produce  has  been  subjected  to  the  test  of 
threshing. 

The  accounts  which  have  reached  us  the  last  few 
days  in  regard  to  Potatoes,  are  less  favorable  than 
those  previously  received.  This  root  is  particularly 
susceptible  of  injury  from  wet;  and  the  disease  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  spread  since  the  heavy  rains  which 
fell  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  last  week  This 
seems  to  be  the  case  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel ;  but  as  supplies  are  everywhere 
being  hurried  to  market,  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
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rently  sound  will  keep,  the  immediate  effect  is  to 
depress  prices  of  the  article  ;  and  this,  to  a  certain 
extent,  influences  the  value  of  Wheat,  by  lessening 
the  consumption  of  bread. 

With  respect  to  the  probable  future  range  of 
prices  of  Wheat,  our  views  have  undergone  no 
change.  Circumstances  have  occurred,  within  the 
last  fortnight,  of  a  nature  to  have  a  depressing  effect ; 
we  allude  more  especially  to  the  sudden  cessation 
of  the  French  demand,  and  to  the  arrival  of  very 
large  supplies  from  the  Baltic.  It  must,  however, 
be  evident  to  all,  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  orders 
to  purchase  Wheat  on  French  account  has  not  been 
caused  by  a  discovery  that  the  harvest  there  had 
given  a  better  result  than  anticipated,  but  that  mer¬ 
chants  have  been  deterred  from  proceeding  with  their 
operations  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the 
Government  with  the  price  of  bread.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  if  the  wants  of  that  country  are  really 
as  urgent  as  they  are  believed  to  be,  whatever 
enactments  Louis  Napoleon  may  think  proper  to 
enforce,  France  will  not  be  able  to  feed  her  millions 
without  large  imports  of  foreign ;  and  the  probabil¬ 
ity  is  that  buyers  from  thence  will  before  long  again 
appear  in  our  markets.! 

The  next  point  for  consideration  is,  whether  the 
supply  just  received  from  the  north-eastern  ports  of 
Europe  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  arrivals  of  equal 
magnitude.  This  we  think  highly  improbable,  as 
the  shipments  made  from  the  Baltic  during  several 
weeks  past  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  to  France. 
The  quantity  which  has  now  come  to  hand  is  the 
accumulation  caused  by  the  prevalence  of  westerly 
winds  during  the  greater  part  of  last  month.  Many 
of  the  vessels  have  been  a  long  time  on  passage, 
whilst  others  have  not  long  left  the  ports  of  loading. 
A  few  days  of  north  and  east  winds  brought  the 
latter  forward  nearly  as  soon  as  those  that  had  been 
out  for  several  weeks,  and  the  chances  are  that  the 
quantity  of  corn  now  on  the  way  from  the  Baltic  is 
insignificant.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  French  demand  may  be  calculated  on 
with  tolerable  certainty,  and  that  it  may  be  fairly 
concluded  that  we  shall  not  receive  so  large  a  sup¬ 
ply  again  any  week  this  year  as  that  which  has 
reached  our  shores  the  last  eight  days.  Meanwhile, 
a  large  portion  of  our  own  harvest  is  in  great 
jeopardy,  and,  without  wishing  to  encourage  specu¬ 
lation  in  any  shape  or  way,  we  must  still  regard  it 
as  merely  a  prudential  measure  on  the  part  of  those 
engaged  in  the  trade  not  to  allow  their  stocks  to 
run  too  low. 

The  arrivals  of  Wheat  coastwise  into  the  port  of 
London  have  been  small,  only  4,827  qrs.  having  been 
reported  up  to  this  (Saturday)  evening.  The  short¬ 
ness  of  the  home  supply  has,  however,  been  little 
felt,  having  had  very  liberal  receipts  from  abroad, 
viz.’  88,833  qrs.  The  market  has  stood  this  enor¬ 
mously  large  supply  better  than  might  have  been 
expected;  and  in  case  the  arrivals  fall  off,  (which, 
as  already  intimated,  is  more  than  probable,)  the 
slight  reliction  which  has  taken  place  in  prices  will 
probably  be  speedily  recovered. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Wheat  received  from 
abroad  this  week  has  come  to  hand  in  very  bad  con¬ 
dition,  which  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  land  at 
once.  ’  There  has,  consequently,  been  no  pressure  to 
sell  from  on  board,  and  for  the  finer  qualities  in 
granary  previous  prices  have  been  firmly  demanded. 
The  fall  from  the  highest  point  has  not,  thus  far,  ex¬ 
ceeded  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.;  and  from  present  appear¬ 
ance,  we  question  whether  buyers  will  succeed  in 
purchasing  on  easier  terms  next  week. 

the  continental  corn  trade. 

The  reports  from  the  Baltic  are  of  a  more  sub¬ 
dued  character ;  still  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
giving  way  in  prices.  The  accounts  relative  to  the 
probable  result  of  the  harvest  are,  on  the  whole,  of 
an  unsatisfactory  character.  The  weather  lias  been 
unsettled,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  gram 
carried  had  been  carted  in  indifferent  order. 

The  latest  advices  from  Danzig  (5th  inst.)  inform 


us  that,  though  the  demand  had  not  been  quite  so 
active  as  before,  holders  had  continued  exceedingly 
firm,  and  the  prices  asked  for  fine  qualities  bad  been 
even  higher  than  those  previously  demanded.  About 
900  qrs.  of  fine  high-mixed,  weighing  62  lbs.  to  63 
lbs.  per  bushel,  had  been  sold  the  preceding  Satur¬ 
day,  at  60s.  per  qr.,  free  on  board.  Vessels  were 
scarce,  and*  freight  to  London  had  risen  to  6s.  and 
6s.  3d  per  qr. 

At  Konigsberg,  on  Monday  last,  there  was  not 
much  doing  in  Wheat,  owing  to  the  high  pretensions 
of  holders,  and  the  scarcity  of  ships.  Mixed,  of  fair 
quality,  had  realized  equal  to  56s.  3d  per  qr.,  free 
on  board.  Barley  had  been  inquired  for.  Small, 
weighing  only  48  lbs.  per  bushel,  had  realized  25s., 
and  for  large,  of  55  lbs.  weight,  28s.  6d  per  qr.,  free 
on  board,  had  Deen  pato.  01, alters  liad  been  ulusd 
at  7s.  9d  per  qr.  for  Wheat  to  Havre,  and  7s.  per 
qr.  to  Antwerp. 

Stettin  letters  of  Tuesday’s  date  inform  us  that 
the  inquiry  for  Wheat  had  slackened,  and  that  the 
extreme  rates  of  the  previous  week  had  barely  been 
maintained ;  61  to  62  lbs.  red  was  quoted  52s.,  and 
62  lbs.  white,  54s.  per  qr.,  free  on  board. 

Rostock  accounts  of  the  6th  inst.  state  that  harvest 
operations  had  not  proceeded  very  favorably,  owing 
to  the  frequent  interruptions  caused  by  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  weather.  Holders  of  wheat  there  appear 
to  be  very  sanguine,  and  no  anxiety  had  been  man¬ 
ifested  to  realize,  except  at  high  prices.  For  a  par¬ 
cel  of  really  fine  quality,  equal  to  58s.  per  qr.,  free 
on  board,  had  actually  been  paid.  Rye  had  been  in 
lively  request,  and  equal  to  46s.  per  qr.  had  been 
realized  for  the  article. 

The  reports  from  Hamburg,  of  Tuesday  last,  are 
of  a  much  more  subdued  tone  than  previous  advices 
from  thence,  the  cessation  of  the  French  demand 
having  had  a  depressing  effect.  Sellers  had,  how¬ 
ever,  refused  to  lower  their  pretensions,  and  quota¬ 
tions  were  considered  to  be  nominally  the  same  as  on 
the  previous  post  day.  Barley  had  met  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  share  of  attention,  and  for  Danish  of  53  lbs. 
weight,  28s.  to  28s.  3 d,  per  qr ,  free  on  board,  had 
been  paid. 

From  Holland,  the  accounts  are  of  much  the  same 
character  as  before. 

In  France,  the  regular  course  of  business  has,  no 
doubt,  been  interfered  with  by  the  steps  taken  lately 
by  the  Government,  forbidding  a  rise  in  th  eprice  of 
bread.  The  first  effect  of  this  was  a  fall  in  prices  of 
Wheat  and  Flour  in  the  Paris  market,  but  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  there  were  already  signs  of  restored  confidence, 
and  there  was  decidedly  less  anxiety  to  sell. 

The  advices  from  the  Mediterranean  markets  are 
not  of  so  animated  a  character  as  of  late ;  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  large  arrivals  from  the  Black  Sea  might 
be  attracted  by  the  very  high  prices,  had  caused  some 
uneasiness  to  be  felt  by  holders,  who  had,  consequent¬ 
ly,  shown  more  disposition  to  realize. 

At  Odessa  and  Galatz,  a  large  business  seems  to 
have  been  done  in  Wheat,  for  shipment  to  France 
and  Italy.  Only  a  very  small  part  of  the  purchases 
had  been  on  English  account ;  and  out  of  the  1 27 
vessels  dispatched  from  thence,  grain-laden,  from  the 
29th  July  to  the  26th  August,  only  9  had  been  for 
England. 


PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

Wholesale  prices  of  the  more  important  Vegetables, 
Fruits,  &c. 

Washington  Market,  Oct.  1, 1853. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  Mercers,  TP  bbl.,  $125@$150; 
Sweet  Potatoes,  TP  bbl.,  $2 ;  Tomatoes,  TP  basket,  75c. © 
$1  25;  Cabbages,  TP  100,  $2  50@$3  ;  Green  Corn,  $  100, 
50c. ;  Lima  Beaus,  TP  basket,  62Ac. ;  String  Beans,  TP  basket, 
50c.  ;  Cucumbers,  TP  100  75c.  ;  do.  for  pickling,  $  100,  37£c. ; 
Onions,  white,  TP  bbl  ,  $2  ;  do.,  red,  TP  bbl.,  $1  50 ;  Celery, 
ft  doz.  bunches,  $1  ;  Lettuce,  $  doz.,  10c. ;  Carrots,  TP  doz. 
bunches,  31c. ;  Parsneps,  TP  doz.  bunches,  31c. ;  Beets,  do., 
37)4c.  ;  Turnips,  white,  TP  bush.,  62)4c.;  Egg  Plants,  TP  doz., 
50cT@62.hfe. ;  Squashes,  $  doz  ,  62)ifc.@$2  ;  Pumpkins  TP 
doz.,  75c. @$1  50. 

Fruit. — Apples,  TP  bbl.,  SI  50@$3  50  ;  Pears,  TP  bbl.,  $2 
@$4  ;  Quinces,  TP  bushel.  75c.;  Grapes.  (Isabella,)  TP  pound, 
12)4c.@15c  ;  Plums,  (Damson,)  $  bushel,  $2  50  ;  Cranber- 
berries,  TP  bushel,  $5@$0 ;  Musk-Melons,  TP  100,  $4®$5 : 
Water-Melons,  fl  100,  $7  50@$10  ;  Peaches,  TP  basket,  $1 
25c.@$l  50. 

Peaches  and  tomatoes  are  rapidly  decreasing  in  supply, 
and  water-melons  are  also  nearly  out  of  season.  Some  very 
good  lots  of  celery  are  in  market  and  sell  high  at  retail. 
There  is  a  good  supply  of  apples,  but  only  a  few  barrels  are 
of  first  rate  quality.  The  market  is  well  supplied  with  sweet 
potatoes.  Common  potatoes  sttil  maintain  a  good  price,  and 
arc  not  so  much  diseased  as  was  anticipated. 


on  last  Monday.  There  was  much  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
buyers,  and  a  prospect  of  a  number  being  left  over. 

A  lot  of  fifty  Kentucky  cattle,  owned  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Tay¬ 
lor,  of  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  which  had  been  on  exhibition 
at  the  State  Fair  at  Saratoga,  were  offered,  but  were  with¬ 
drawn  for  want  of  a  buyer.  The  price  demanded  was  about 
10  cents  per  pound.  Last  week,  cattle  of  inferior  quality  to 
these  were  sold  as  high.  There  were  several  very  superior 
lots  in  addition  to  this  one  ;  9%  cents,  however,  was  the 
highest  figure,  and  the  sales  at  this  were  limited.  The 
unmbers  for  the  week  are  : 

Washington  Yrards,  Forty-fourth  street,  A.  M.  Aller- 
ton,  Proprietor. 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  ON  HAND, 

Beeves,  3,368  3,094 

Cows  and  calves,  15 

Veals,  210 

siieep  and  Lambs,  1,754 

Swine,  32 

Browning’s,  Sixth  street. 

Beeves,  504 

Cows  and  Calves,  68 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  5,876  1,500 

O’Brien’s, iSixth  street.. 

Beeves,  240 

Cows  and  calves,  *  40 

Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  street. 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  4,200 

Beeves,  350 

Cows  and  Calves,  40 

Veals,  40 

The  cattle  at  the  Washington  Yards  are  accounted  for  as 
follows  :  From  Pennsylvania,  on  foot,7  782  ;  Virginia,  on 
foot,  285  ;  Ohio,  on  cars,  528  ;  Kentucky,  on  cars,  244  ; 
New-York  State  cattle  on  foot,  172  ;  do.  by  cars,  867. 

By  the  Hudson  River  R  ailroad,  1,054  ;  by  the  Erie  JRoad, 
350  ;  and  by  the  Hudson  River  boats,  50. 

By  the  Harlem  Railroad  there  were  received  210  Veals 
and  1,513  Sheep  and  Lambs ;  170  Beeves,  and  32  Shoats. 
By  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  241  Sheep  and  Lambs. 

The  price  of  beef  at  the  Washington  Yards  may  be  quoted 
as  follows  :  For  common  beef,  7)4®8c.  ;  good  quality,  8)4© 
9c. ;  extra,  as  high  as  9%. 

There  were  very  few  lots  as  low  as  7 and  the  number 
sold  at  9%  was  also  limited.  The  price  of  Shoats  was  from 
6@6)4. 

At  Browning’s  there  was  a  good  demand  for  sheep,  and 
good  prices  obtained  for  select  lots.  The  prices  ranged  from 
$2.75@$3,  $4,  $4.50,  $5.50,  and  some  as  high  as  $6.75. 
Lambs,  $3@4. 

McGraw  sold  a  lot  of  fifty  Sheep,  raised  by  J.  M.  Coates, 
Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  Isaac  Gardner,  at  $6.75  each.  This 
may  be  considered  the  highest  price  obtained.  He  sold 
small  lots  at  $4,  $5,  $4.37 y,,  and  86  at  $3.31. 

Lambs  were  sold  by  the  same  broker  at  $2.12)4,  $3.50. 
and  $4  50. 

At  O’Brien's,  Cows  are  reported  at  $25,  $35,  and  $40  ; 
and  Calves  at  from  5@6c.  per  pound. 

At  Chamberlin’s,  Beeves  are  quoted  at  from  7@9 per 
pound.  Cows  at  $25,  $40,  and  $65.  Sheep  at  $3,  $4.50,  and 
a  few  as  high  as  $7.  Lambs,  $2,  $3,  and  $4.  Calves  at 
4y@,7c.  Some  of  the  Cattle  here  were  small,  and  a  good 
number  remain  on  hand. 


HORSE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Oct.  3d,  1853. 

Scarcely  anything  worth  reporting  during  the  last  week. 
Considerable  sales,  but  mostly  at  moderate  prices.  A  gene¬ 
ral  dulness  prevails.  . 


NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Oct.  3 d,  1853. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  market  to-day  greatly  exceeds 
that  reported  on  this  day  week.  Sales  were  not  so  readily 
effected,  and  at  rates  a  little  lower  than  our  last  quotations. 
At  the  Washington  Yard,  Forty-fourth  street,  there  are 
nearly  one  thousand  more  cattle  reported  to-day  than 


PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce,  Groceries,  Provisions,  Lumber,  <S-c. 

Ash.es 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853 . f  100  lbs.  5  87)4® - 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852 . 5  50  @ - 

Beeswax. 

American  Yellow . . $  lb.  —  27  @ —  29 

Bristles. 

American,  Gray  and  White . —  40  @—  45 

Coal. 

Liverpool  Orrel . $  chaldron,  10  50  @ - 

Scotch . . .  @ - 

Sidney .  6  50  @  6  75 

Pictou .  6  50  @  6  75 

Anthracite _ :  . TP  2,000  lb.  6  —  ©  6  50 

Cordage. 

Bale  Rope . TP  H>.  —  ~  © —  7M 

Boit  Rope . . © — 12)4 

Corks. 

Velvet,  Quarts . TP  gro.  —  30  ©—45 

Velvet,  Pints . —  15  @ — 25 

Phials . —  4  @—12 

Cotton.  Atlantic  Other  Gulf 

Ports.  Florida.  Ports. 

Inferior . nominal,  nominal.  nominal. 

Low  to  good  ord .  8)4®  9)4  8%©  9)4  8)4©  9% 

Low  to  good  mid . 10  ©11)4  10Jf@ll&  10)4®11)4 

Mid.  fair  to  fair . 11%©11%  12  @13 

Fully  fr.  to  good  fr . —  @ —  —  © —  —  ® — 

Good  and  fine . —  ©—  —  &—  —  © — 

Cotton  Bagging. 

Gunny  Cloth . $  yard,  —  10%@—  11 

American  Kentucky . . @ - 

Dundee . . © - 

Feathers. 

Live  Geese,  prime .  . 7PJ0-  —  “18  © —  60 
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Flax. 

Jersey . ^lb.  —  S  @— 

Flour  and  Meal. 

Sour . . . $  bbl.  5  SO  @,5  81% 

Superfine  No.  2 .  6 —  @612% 

State,  common  brands .  6  37%@6  50 

State,  Straight  brand . .  6  50*  @656% 

State,  favorite  brands .  6  56%@ - * 

Western,  mixed  do .  6  37%@6  43% 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  Straight  do .  0  31%@6  50 

Michigan,  fancy  brands .  0  50  @.0  56% 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands .  6  37%@6  50 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common .  6  37%@6  43% 

Ohio,  fancy  brands .  6  50  @6  62% 

Ohio,  extra  brands .  6  62%@7 — 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do .  6  50  @6  87% 

Genesee,  fancy  brands .  6  56%@6  68% 

Genesee,  extra  brands .  6  50  @7  25 

Canada,  (in  bond). . . .  G  75  @6  87% 

Brandywine .  6  68%@6  75 

Georgetown .  o  68%@.o  75 

Petersburgh  City .  0  68%@G  75 

Richmond  Country .  6  62%@G  08% 

Alexandria .  6  62%@G  68% 

Baltimore,  Howard  Street .  6  62%@6  68% 

Rye  Flour .  4  18%@4  25 

Corn  Meal,  Jersey .  3  62%@3  75 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . .  4  —  @ - 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . fb punch.  17  50  @ - 

Grain. 

Wheat,  White  Genesee . bush.  1  53  @15  5 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) .  144  @148 

Wheat,  Southern,  White .  1  33  @1  42 

Wheat,  Ohio,  White .  142  @140 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White .  1  46  @1  30 

Wheat,  Mixed  Western .  1  34  @1  37 

Wheat,  Western  Red .  1  30  @1  34 

Rye,  Northern . —  90  @-  91 

Corn,  Unsound . —  19%@ — 80 

Corn,  Round  Yellow . —  81  @ - 

Corn,  Round  White . —  80  @ - 

Corn,  Southern  White . —  80  @ — 80% 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow . . —  83%@ — 84 

Corn,  Southern  Mixed . —  80  @ — 80% 

Corn,  Western  Mixed . —  80  @ — 81% 

Corn,  Western  Yellow . —  82  @ - 

Barley . . . > . —  78  @ — 85 

Oats,  River  and  Canal . —  47%@ — 48% 

Oats,  New-Jersey . —  43  @ — 46 

Oats,  Western . —  48  @ — 49% 

Oats,  Penna . —  44  ©—46% 

Oats,  Southern . —  36  @—42 

Peas,  Black-eyed . 2  bush.  —  —  @2  75 

Peas,  Canada . bush. —  90  @1  — 

Beans,  White .  1  25  @1  50 

Hair. 

Rio  Grande,  Mixed . lb.  —  20  @  —  22 

Buenos  Ayres,  Mixed . —  19  @  —  21 

Hay,  for  SHIPPING  : 

North  River,  in  bales . ig  100  lbs.  —  70  @ - 

Hemp. 

Russia,  clean  . ton. - @ - 

Russia,  Outshot . @ - 

Manilla . $  lb.—  10%@ - 

Sisal . '©  —  10 

Sunn . —  6  @ - - 

Italian . $  ton,  240  —  @ - 

Jute .  . 130—  ©137  50 

American,  Dew-rotted . 150  —  @165  — 

American,  do.,  Dressed . 160  —  @220  — 

American,  Water-rotted . @ - 

Hops. 

1852  . $  lb.  —  27  ®  —  30 

1853  •  . —  36  ®  —  40 

Lime. 

Rockland,  Common . bbl. - @—81 

Lumber. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Timber,  White  Pine . ^  cubic  ft. —  18  @  —  22 

Timber,  Oak . —  25  @  —  30 

Timber,  Grand  Island,  W.  O . ..—  35  @  —  38 

Timber,  Geo.  Yel.  Pine . (by  cargo)  —  18  @  —  22 

YARD  SELLING  PRICES. 

Timber,  Oak  Scantling . $  M.  ft.  30  —  ©  40- 

Timber,  or  Beams,  Eastern.... . 17  50  @  18  75 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Worked.... . . .  @35  — 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Unworked . —  20  @25  — 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  Clear . 37  50  @40  — 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  2d  qual . 30  —  @35  — 

Boards,  North  River,  Box . 16  —  @17  — 

Boards,  Albany  Pine . sg  pee.  —  16  @  —  22  5 

Boards,  City  Worked . . —  22  @  —  24  ' 

Boards,  do.  narrow,  clear  ceiling . —  10  —  18 

Plank,  do.,  narrow,  clear  flooring . ■ —  19  @  —  20 

Plank,  Albany  Pine . —  26  ®  —  32 

Plank,  City  Worked . —  26  @  —  32 

Plank,  Albany  Spruce . —  18  ©  —  20 

Plank,  Spruce,  City  Worked . —  22  @  —  24 

Shingles,  Pine,  sawed . bunch,  2  25  @  2  50 

Shingles,  Pine,  split  and  shaved .  2  75  @  3  — . 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  1st  qual _ ^  M.  24  —  @28  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  2d  quality . 22  —  @25  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  2  ft.  1st  quality . 19  —  @  21- 

Shingles,  Cedar,  2  ft.  2d  quality . 17  —  @18  — 

Shingles,  Company,  3  ft . 32  —  @ - 

Shingles,  Cypress,  2  ft . —  —  @16  — 

Shingles,  Cypress,  3ft . . r  @22  — 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Pipe . 60  —  @ - 

Staves,  White  Oak,  I-Ihd . 48  —  @ - 

Staves,  White  Oak.  Bbl  . 35  —  @ - 

Staves,  Red  Oak,  Hhd . 36  —  @  35  — 

Heading,  White  Oak . 60  —  @ - 

Molasses. 

New-Orleans . . .  gall.  —  20  ©  —  29. 

Porto  Rico . —  25  @  —  30 

Cuba  Muscovado . —  23  ©  —  25 

Trinidad  Cuba . ..—  23  @  —  25 

Cardenas,  &c . —  22%@  23  — 

Nails. 

Out,  4d@6d . iglb.  —  4%@  —  5 

Wrought,  6d@20d . . ©  —  — 


4  87% 
3  75 

2  12% 
1  75 

5  — 

--  70 


Naval  Stores. 

Turpentine,  Soft,  North  County  <jp  2801b. - @ 

Turpentine,  Wilmington . !.. —  —  @ 

Tar . . . . .  $  bbl.  3  37%© 

Pitch,  City .  2  —  @ 

Resin,  Common,  (delivered) .  1  55  @ 

Resin,  AVhite . $  280  lb.  2  50  © 

Spirits  Turpentine . 38  gall. —  68  @ 

Oil  Cake. 

Thin  Oblong,  City . $  ton,  —  —  @ - 

Thick,  Round,  Country . . @27  — 

Thin  Oblong  Country.’ . . @32  — 

Plaster  Paris. 

Blue  Nova  Scotia . . sg  ton,  8  25  @3  50 

White  Nova  Scotia . 3  50  ©  3  62% 

Provisions, 

Beef,  Mess,  Country .  bbl. 

Beef,  Prime,  Country . 4 

H oof,  Mcoa,  City . . 

Beef,  Mess,  extra . 

Beef,  Prime,  City . 5 

Beef,  Mess,  repacked,  Chicago . 12 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . tee.  17 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . bbl.  16 

Pork,  Prime,  Western . 12 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . 14 

Pork,  Clear,  'Western . — 

Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels . ^  lb.  — 

Hams,  Pickled, . — 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . — 

Shoulders,  Pickled .  — 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted . — 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . ^  bbl.  12 

Beef,  Smoked . ^9  lb.  — 

Butter,  Orange  County . — 

Butter,  Ohio . — 

Butter,  New-York  State  Dairies . — 

Butter,  Canada . — 

Butter,  other  Foreign,  (in  bond,) . — 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime . — 

Salt. 


—  ©  9  50 
1  50  ©  5  25 
1  —  @12  75 

-  ©14  — 

>  501  @6  — 
!25  @12  50 
’  50  @20  — 
>25  @16  31% 

@13  — 


11  %@ - 

—  9% 

_ _  03/ 

6%@—  7% 
6%@—  7% 

—  @15  — 

9  @—  9% 

22  @—24 
14  @—17 
18  @—20 
13  ©—16 

—  @ - 

9%©- 10% 


Turks  Island . 

@—  33 

St.  Martin’s . 

. .  . 

®—  — 

Liverpool,  Ground . 

@  1  12% 

Liverpool,  Fine . 

. 1  30 

@  1  40 

Liverpool,  Fine,  Ashton’s. . 

. 1  60 

@  1  70 

Saltpetre. 

Refined . 

. 6%@ —  8 

Crude,  East  India . 

@-  7% 

Nitrate  Soda . 

. —  5 

@-  5% 

Seeds. 

Clover . 

@-  9% 

Timothv,  Mowed . 

©17  — 

Timothy,  Reaped . 

. .17  — 

@20  — 

Flax,  American,  Rough . . . . 

@  145 

Linseed,  Calcutta . 

@ - 

Sugar. 

St.  Croix . 

New-Orleans . 

Cuba  Muscovado . 

Porto  Rico . 

Havana,  White . 

Havana,  Brown  and  Yellow... 

Manilla  . 

Brazil  White . 

Brazil,  Brown . 

Stuart’s,  Double-Refined,  Loaf. 


.  $  lb. - > 


4%@—  6% 
4%@—  0 
4%@—  6% 
7  @—  8 
5  @—  7% 
5%@ - 


do.  do.  Crushed 

do.  do.  Ground 

(A)  Crushed . . 

2d  quality,  Crushed . 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Tallow, 

American,  Prime . . 

Tobacco. 

Virginia . 

Kentucky. . . . 

Mason  County . . 

Maryland . 

St.  Domingo . 

Cuba . 

Yara . 

Havana, Fillers  and  Wrappers. . 

Florida  Wrappers . 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Leaf . 

Wool. 

American,  Saxony  Fleece . 

^American,  Full-blood  Merino _ 

"American  %  and  %  Merino  .... 
American,  Native  and  %  Merino 

Extra,  P>uioa . 

superfine,  Pulled . 

No.  1,  Pulled . 


5 

9%@ - 

9  %@ - 

9  @ - 

8%@ - 

none. 


.$  lb.  —  10%@—  11 


■  f  lb.-- 


G%@—  9% 
6%@-  10% 

-—  @ - 

■  8  @—  16 
-18  @—23 

-  30  @—  38 
-25  @  1  — 

•  15  @ —  60 

-  5  @—15 

-  5  @—13% 

-  55  © —  60 
-49  @—53 
-45  @—48 
-40]  @—44 
-48  @—52 

-  44  ©—  46 
-40  @—42 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SUPERIOR  SEED  WHEAT.— A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OP 
>59  the  best  varieties  of  improved  Seed  Wheat,  among 
which  are  the  Golden  Australian,  China,  or  Troye,  White 
Flint,  Hutchinson’s  Improved,  Soule,  and  Mediterranean. 

Seed  Rye  of  the  best  winter  variety.  Also,  a  cheaper  kind, 
suitable  for  late  fall  and  early  spring  pastures. 

1-tf  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  19L  Water  street. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.  -  RECEIVED  PER  SHIP  OCEAN 
Queen,  first  quality  Peruvian  Guano.  No.  1  Superphos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  constantly  on  hand.  Also,  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds— the 
largest  and  most  complete  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street,  N.  Y. 

1-tf 


HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES. — BULLOCK’S  PROGRESS¬ 
IVE  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use.  R.  L.  ALLEN. 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


Tile  machines.— for  making  draining  tiles  op 

all  descriptions  and  sizes,  for  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water  street. 


CHIOICE  SHORT-HORN  STOCK  FOR  SALE.— THE  PREMI- 
>  urn  Bull  “Astoria,”  3  years  old,  got  by  imported  Duke  of 
Exeter,  Dam,  Cream  Pot,  6th ;  The  premium  Heifer  “Nymph,” 
2d,  3  years  old,  got  by  imported  3d  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Dam, 
Nymph,  1st;  the  Cow,  "Cream  Pot.  6th.” by  “Pontiac,”  Dam, 
Cream  Pot,  4th,  5  years  old ;  Wolviston,  2d,  a  Bull  Calf,  6 
months  old,  got  by  imported  Wolviston,  Dam,  Dahlia,  3d ; 
Vane  Tempest,  2d,  a  Bull  Calf,  3  months  old,  got  by  imported 
Vane  Tempest,  Dam,  Nymph,  2d. 

The  above  are  all  choice  animals,  and  descended  from  the 
very  best  herds  in  the  United  States.  They  are  from  stock 
which  lias  long  been  distinguished  for  their  milking  qualities, 
and  their  superior  handling  shows  them  to  be  among  the  best 
stock  for  fattening.  Full  pedigrees,  with  terms,  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  011  application,  in  person  or  by  letter,  to 
4tf  JOHN  C.  JACKSON,  113  Wall  street,  N.  Y. 


ff  i  REAT  BARGAINS  IN  FEATHERS,  BEDS,  MATTRASSES" 
'IS'  &c„  at  CRAWBUCICS,  358  Grand  street,  second  door 
east  of  Essex  street,  cheap  upholstery  and  feather  store.— 
The  attention  of  families  about  purchasing  is  respectfully  in¬ 
vited  to  the  large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  beds,  mat- 

pricesas  to  make  it  an  inducement  for  all  to  call  and  examine 
the  above  stock  previous  to  making  their  purchases.  Goods 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  city,  Brooklyn,  or  Williamsburg,  free 
of  cartage.  Old  beds  and  mattresses  renovated  and  made 
over.  W.  CRAWBUCK, 

4-16  358  Grand  street,  second  door  east  of  Essex  street. 


Forty  pair  of  cochin-china  fowls.-the  ori- 

ginal  stock  (which  has  been  keptpure)  was  imported  by 
Dr.  Gillespie,  Vice-President  of  the  Poultry  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  of  Mr.  Baker,  Keeper  of  Queen  Victoria’s  poultry 
yard.  For  sale  by  STEPHEN  O’GUEItlN,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
3-5 


SgPANISH  MERINO  BUCICS.-TEN  SPANISH  MERINO 
>c9  Bucks,  imported  in  the  bark  Charles  A.  Coe,  from  Mala¬ 
ga.  The  New-York  growers  of  wool  will  find  the  pure  Spanish 
Merino  every  way  better  stock  to  breed  from  than  the  over¬ 
grown  French  sheep.  S.  W.  GOODRIDGE  &  CO., 

3-5  84  Broad  street. 


NEW-YOSK  BAG  MANUFACTORY, 

No.  17  PLATT  STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

GRAIN  BAGS,  HAM  BAGS,  COFFEE  BAGS,  SALT  BAGS, 
BUCKWHEAT  MEAL  BAGS.  SHOT  BAGS,  FARMERS’ 
AND  MILLERS’  BAGS,  GUANO  BAGS, 

Also,  BAGS  FOR  nOMMONY.  GRAHAM  FLOUR,  OAT¬ 
MEAL,  WHITE  WHEAT  FLOUR ;  in  fact,  all  descriptions  of 
Flour  and  Meal  Bags  made  up,  and  Printed,  if  required,  with 
great  care  and  dispatch. 

The  Proprietor  would  impress  upon  all  parties  in  the  habit 
of  using  Bags  of  any  description,  that  they  can  be  furnished 
at  the  Patent  Sewing  Machine’s  Depot,  better  made,  at  lower 
prices,  and  with  greater  expedition  than  they  can  be  obtained 
n  any  other  way.  3-15 


SMPOUTED  SHORT-HORN  BULL,  WOLDSMAN.  -  FOR 
sale,  my  imported  short-horn  Bull.  WOLDSMAN,  (11,056,) 
bred  by  Mr.  Topham  of  Spilsby,  England.  He  is  in  color  roan, 
and  was  calved  April  6, 1849.  Got  by  Baronet  (6753.)  dam  (Sil¬ 
via)  by  Eclipse  (1949,)  &c.  For  particulars  inquire  of  Mr.  A.  B. 
Allen.  189  Water  street,  New-York,  or  at  my  farm,  one  mile 
from  Williams  Bridge  Station,  Harlem  Railroad. 

2-6 _ L.  SPENCER, 

GREENWICH  POTTERY.  261  WEST  EIGIITEENTH- 
xOT  street.  Steam-pressed  Vitrified  Drain  Pipe,  from  three 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  feet  lengths.  The 
best  and  cheapest  medium  for  drainage  and  sewerage  ever 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  subscriber  is  the  exclusive  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  steam-pressed  Drain  Pipe  in  this  country,  and  he 
offers  it  to  the  public  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  ordinary 
drain  pipe  made  or  sold  in  this  city. 

2-27 _ WASHINGTON  SMITH. 

IP®  EES  &  HOYT,  PREMIUM  PATENT  RIVETED  STRETCH- 
.EOi'  ed  Leather  Band  Manufacturers,  37  Spruce  street,  New 
York.  3-29 


AGON  WANTED.  —  SECOND-HAND,  NOT  MUCH 
worn.  Two  seats,  and  sufficiently  light  for  one  horse. 
A  good  harness  would  be  taken  with  it. 

,  3tf  S,  W.  VAN.NORDEN,  189  Water  street. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


FRANCONl'S  HIPPODROME.— GREAT  SUCCESS  OF  THE 
“Car  of  Flowers.”— Every  afternoon  and  evening:,  the 
representations  will  commence  with  the  most  magnificent 
pageant  ever  exhibited,  the  Car  of  Flora,  the  Pleasures  of  the 
Enchanted  Island.  La  Course  Grecque,  Le  Double  Trapaze, 
Trial  of  the  Postillion,  Exercise  of  the  Menage,  La  Perche 
Equipoise,  Scene  of  the  Grecian  Hippodrome,  Rapid  Flight  of 
Ostriches,  the  Volatile  Globes,  Course  des  Minges,  Grand 
Chariot  Race,  Mons.  Chirinie’s  Dancing  Horses.  The  trained 
Elephant  Tom  Thumb,  four  months  of  age,  and  thirty  inches 
in  height,  will  be  introduced. 

Prices  of  admission— Boxes,  50  cents ;  Pit,  25  cents ;  Re¬ 
served  Seats,  $1 :  Season  Tickets,  $50. 

Doors  open  at  7  o’clock,  performances  commence  at  8.  On 
afternoons,  doors  open  at  2,  performances  commencing  at  2>£. 

Tickets  can  be  secured  at  the  following  places :  Western 
Hotel,  Astor  House,  Lovejoy’s,  and  Dodworth’s  Music  Store. 

2-7 


CARRIAGE-MAKERS. 

1'  B.  OLIVER  &  CO.,  LIGHT  W AG ON  AN  D  C A  R R T A G E 
©  Manufacturers,  corner  of  Dock  and  Water  streets, 
(near  Fulton  Ferry.)  Brooklyn,  Long  Island.  Light  Wagons 
and  Carriages,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  patterns, 
made  to  order  at  the  shortest  notice.  Terms  reasonable. 
Timber  and  work  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

Trimming,  Painting,  and  Repairing  of  every  description, 
done  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  are  most  respectfully  invited 
to  give  us  a  call  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  1-9 


IIGHT  CARRIAGES.-TSAAC  FORD,  COACH  AND  LIGHT 
A  Carriage-Maker,  116  Elizabeth  street.  New-York,  has 
constantly  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  Carriages  of  all  kinds, 
of  the  most  fashionable  patterns,  built  under  his  personal 
superintendence,  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  of  the  very 
best  materials.  Carriages  from  his  establishment  are  now 
running  in  England,  France,  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Carriages  will  be  built  to  order  at  very  short 
notice,  of  any  pattern,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

1-21  ISAAC  FORD,  116  Elizabeth  street,  New-York. 

CLOTHING. 

The  head.-to  be  without  a  neat  and  elegant 

head-dress  is  a  thing  unknown  in  this  our  day  and 
generation.  Hats,  therefore,  have  gone  through  a  severe 
ordeal,  and  companies  are  formed  to  arrive  at  an  alteration. 
The  New  Hat  Company  have  discovered  the  philosopher’s 
stone,  and  by  calling  at  116  and  148  Nassau  street,  in  the 
Tract  House,  you  will  get  a  hat  unsurpassed  for  elegance  of 
style.  Price  $3.  One  quality,  one  price,  and  no  abatement. 
2-7 

fRA  PEREGO  &  SON,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEAL¬ 
ERS  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  61  Nas¬ 
sau  street,  New-York.  2-19 


60 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Extensive  retail  clothing  establishment.- 

ALFRED  MONROE  &  CO.,  No.  441  Broadway,  New 
York,  between  Howard  and  Grand  streets,  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  friends  and  customers  to  a  very  large  and  choice 
variety  of  entirely  new  and  mo6t  desirable  styles  of  fashion¬ 
able  Clothing,  suitable  for  the  season,  among  which  may  be 
found  every  article  required  for  a  gentleman’s  wardrobe.  In 
Boys’  and  Children’s  Clothing,  A.  M.  &  Co.  offer  an  assortment 
of  infinite  variety,  comprising  styles  entirely  new,  and  of  ma 
terials  of  the  most  approved  character.  Well-made  goods 
exclusively.  No  deviation  can,  in  any  instance,  be  made  from 
the  marked  price.  Should  any  dissatisfaction  exist  after  the 
purchase  of  an  article,  it  may  be  returned,  and  the  money  will 
be  cheerfully  refunded.  N.  B.— Every  description  of  Clothing 
made  to  order  in  the  best  manner,  and  at  the  shortest  notice. 
2-14 

The  best  place  to  get  mens  and  boys’  cloth- 

ing,  ready-made  or  made  to  order,  is  at  No.  81  Fulton 
street.  At  this  establishment  you  will  find  a  large  assortment 
of  fashionable  ready-made  Clothing;  also  a  splendid  assort¬ 
ment  of  Goods,  which  will  be  made  to  order  in  a  style  that 
“■AT* 1- HP*-  2-30 


DAGUERREOTYPES. 


CFARRAND.  DAGUERREAN  ARTIST,  807  BROAD- 
9  way,  New-York.  Sky-light  first  floor.  Likenesses  taken 
daily,  in  every  style  of  the  Art.  2-15 


DENTISTRY. 

BR.  CHARLES  S.  ROWELL,  NO.  11  CHAMBERS  STREET, 
New-York,  confines  his  attention  to  the  practice  of 
Dentistry,  in  all  its  various  branches.  The  improvements 
which  he  has  introduced  have  rendered  these  Teeth  perfect  for 
speech,  mastication,  and  natural  appearance.  Premium  In¬ 
corruptible  Artificial  Gum  Teeth.— These  teeth  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them,  and  the  warm  appro¬ 
val  and  recommendation  of  all  who  have  used  or  worn  them. 

CHARLES  S.  ROWELL, 

2-20  No.  11  Chambers  street. 


Dentistry. -teeth  for  all -from  a  single 

tooth  to  an  entire  set— inserted  by  J.  BUSKY,  Dentist, 
399  Broadway.  Also  teeth  cleaned,  filled,  and  extracted. 
Toothache  cured.  Charges  moderate.  Terms  cash.  2-15 


PRESERVE  YOUR  TEETH. — MANY  PERSONS  NEGLECT 
their  teeth  from  fear  of  the  operations  being  too  painful ; 
others,  whose  means  are  limited,  are  often  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  the  dental  art,  owing  to  the  enormous  charges  of 
many  dentists,  and  therefore  suffer  the  entire  destruction  of 
their  teeth.  Such  persons  may  have  their  teeth  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to,  avoiding  all  unnecessary  pain,  and  at  a  saving  of 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  below  the  usual  charges.  All  opera¬ 
tions  warranted  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  as  represented. 
No  charge  for  examination  or  advice.  J.  A.  DIXON,  Dentist, 
299  Hudson  street.  N.  Y.  2-4 


DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES. 


rf'iREAT  DISCOVERY.  -  DEAFNESS  AND  BLINDNESS 
tUT  cured  at  80  Prince  street. — Deafness,  noise  in  and  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  ear,  cured  in  a  short  time,  without  risk  or 
pain  ;  also,  partial  and  total  blindness  cured,  and  near,  weak, 
and  imperfect  sight  restored.  The  number  and  nature  of  the 
cures  effected,  in  the  very  worst  kinds  of  deafness  and  blind¬ 
ness,  by  Dr.  LUTENER’S  newly-discovered  treatment,  is  en¬ 
tirely  unprecedented.  Office,  80  Prince  street,  second  house 
east  of  Broadway.  Hours  from  10  till  4.  All  letters  must  be 
prepaid,  and  contain  $1  fee,  to  insure  attention.  2-10 


DR.  S.  M.  GIDDINGS’  VEGETABLE  FAMILY  MEDI¬ 
CINES.— Panacea  for  purifying  the  blood,  a  sure  and 
effectual  remedy  for  scrofula,  erysipelas,  debility,  jaundice, 
liver  complaint,  fever  and  ague,  &c.  Cough  Syrup,  for  colds 
and  all  kinds  of  cough  tending  to  consumption,  cholera,  dys¬ 
entery,  and  diarrhoea— Syrup  suited  to  all  climates— a  sure 
and  never-failing  remedy.  Liniments  for  rheumatism,  cuts, 
sprains,  burns,  bruises,  &c.  Wholesale  Herbalist.  Shakers’ 
Preparations,  Extracts,  Seeds.  Broom,  Sweet  Corn,  &c.  112 
,T  ohn  street.  2-8 

fTfcYE-STUFFS,  DYE-WOODS,  ACIDS,  &C.  -  WILLIAM 
tap  PARTRIDGE  &  SON,  No.  27  Cliff  street,  offer  for  sale. 
Lac  Dye— 50  cases,  40  bbls.  fine  ground. 

Safflowers— 15  bales  Argols— 200,000  lbs. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 20,000  lbs.  brown. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 15.000  lbs.  white. 

Copperas— 50,000  lbs.  Cudbear— prime  quality. 

Orchil— French,  English,  and  American. 

Alum— 500  bbls..  crude  and  ground. 

Woad — 10  tons.  Terra  Japonica— 50  tons. 

Cutuh— 18  tons.  Fuller’s  Earth— 50  tons. 

Manganese— 20  tons. 

And  a  full  supply  of  all  the  above.  2-20 


ITjAYSPEPSIA !  DYSPEPSIA  1-THOUSANDS  WHO  ARE 
HJ'  suffering  with  this  distressing  complaint  are  not  aware 
there  is  a  radical  cure ;  yet  it  is  so,  and  is  to  be  had  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietor  only.  No.  74  Fulton  street,  at  50  cents  a  bottle.  It  is  a 
German  medicine,  entirely  vegetable,  and  perfectly  harmless, 
yet  certain  in  its  effects  on  the  system.  It  will  also  cure  diar¬ 
rhoea  and  dysentery  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
and  any  kind  of  colic  in  a  moment.  The  following  real  cer¬ 
tificates,  among  many  gratuitously  tendered,  can  be  seen  at 
my  office.  No.  74  Fulton  street. 

CHARLES  BRAEUTIGAM. 

I  take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  efficiency  of  your  Health 
Succedaneum  in  restoring  the  system  to  a  healthy  condition 
after  it  becomes  debilitated,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  now  extant.  I  have  tried 
it  in  my  family  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  do 
most  cheerfully  recommend  its  use  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  or 
general  debility  of  the  system.  V.  B.  POST, 

April  4, 1852.  No.  9  West  Forty-third  street. 

I  certify,  with  much  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Charles  Braeutigam’s 
Health  Succedaneum  has  relieved  my  wife  from  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  indigestion,  from  which  she  had  suffered  for  some  time, 
and  recommend  it  in  preference  to  any  other  remedy  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  F.  J.  K.  MAYER, 

New-York,  May  28, 1853.  No.  138  Pearl  street. 

N.  B.— To  let,  several  farms  at  Deal,  Ocean  Township,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J.  One  of  7G  acres,  mostly  cultivated  ;  one 
of  140  acres,  principally  woods.  2-11 


ETttlGELOW’S  ALTERATIVE,  A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR 
JT#  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  cholera  morbus,  and  all  summer 
complaints.— GEORGE  V.  BLEECKER,  Proprietor,  98  Broad¬ 
way,  New-York. 

New-York,  March  22, 1852. 

I  have  used  "Bigelow’s  Alterative”  in  my  family,  and 
have  never  found  it  to  fail,  when  all  other  remedies  adminis¬ 
tered  by  and  under  direction  of  physicians  have  proved  inef¬ 
fectual.  I  think  it  a  perfect  correctivo  for  dysenterio  and 
bbwel  complaints.  GEO.  W.  BEEBEE,  47  Wall  street. 

Utica,  April  15, 1852. 

We  can  add  our  testimony  to  that  of  others  of  its  great  effi¬ 
cacy  in  our  own  case,  when  prostrated  to  an  alarming  degree 
by  bowel  disease.  It  was  the  only  medicine  that  gave  relief, 
nd  one  now  always  kept  in  the  family. 

3-21  Editor  N,  V.  Baptist  RncdSTEs. 


Hydropathic  and  hygiene  institute,  no.  15 

Laight  street.— This  establishment  having  been  en¬ 
larged  by  the  addition  of  the  double  house  adjoining,  can  now 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  persons.  Special  department 
for  the  mechanical  and  surgical  treatment  of  female  diseases. 

R.  D.  TRALL,  Proprietor. 

2— IS  Dr.  J.  L.  HOSFORD,  Assistant. 


£2  TAMPEDE  MIXTURE,  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  FEVER  AND 
ague,  and  Chagres  Fever.— This  medicine  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  and  is  prepared  by  Dr.  Edward  Bleecker,  of  this  city. 
It  has  never  been  known  to  fail  to  perfect  a  cure,  when  used 
according  to  directions  which  accompany  the  bottle.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  satisfactory  certificates  from  persons  of  the  highest 
respectability  can  be  produced,  when  desired  by  applicants. 
Depot,  No.  98  Broadway,  Room  No.  2,  second  floor,  and  sold  by 
druggists  generally.  2-21 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MEDICINE  YET  DISCOV 
ered.— Sargent  &  Co.’s  Celebrated  American  Canchala- 
gogue,  or  Health  Restorative  Compound,  has  made  effectual 
cures  in  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  dyspepsia,  fever  and 
ague,  liver  complaints,  bilious  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
indigestion,  and  in  fact  all  diseases  arising  from  inaction  of 

’ V  fiver,  ur  liuj..,.-;,;..  of  tli  o  Wood.  Many  of  fclieso  casoe  m-o 

of  long  standing,  which  we  will  prove  by  certificates  at  our 
office.  We  will  warrant  it  to  any  person  who  will  give  it  a  fail- 
trial.  Sold  in  Brooklyn  by  Mrs.  M.  Hayes,  175  Fulton  street ; 
Thomas  J.  Hayes,  146  Atlantic  street ;  Boswell  &  Livingston, 
Williamsburgh,  corner  Grand  and  Fourth  streets ;  J.  W. 
Smith,  Hempstead.  L.  I. 

2-111  SARGENT  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  31  Old  Slip,  N.  Y. 


Through  by  express  i-this  is  to  certify  that 

THE  MEXICAN  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  has  been  used 
quite  extensively  in  the  stables  of  Adams  &  Co.’s  Great 
Southern,  Eastern,  and  Western  Express,  for  curing  galls, 
chafes,  scratches,  sprains,  and  bruises,  and  it  has  proved  very 
effectual.  Many  of  their  men  have  also  used  it  on  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  they  all  speak  of  its  healing  and 
remedial  qualities  in  the  highest  terms.  One  of  our  hostlers 
got  kicked,  and  badly  cut  and  bruised  on  his  knee  ;  as  usual, 
the  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  was  resorted  to,  and  the  soreness 
and  lameness  was  soon  removed,  and  it  was  perfectly  well  in 
three  days.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  a 
valuable  preparation,  to  be  used  externally  on  man  or  beast, 

J.  DUNNING, 

Foreman  of  Adams  &  Co.’s  Express  Stable,  New-York. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  the  MEXICAN 
MUSTANG  LINIMENT  to  all  our  friends  and  customers,  as 
the  best  article  we  have  ever  used  for  sores,  sprains,  or  galls 
in  horses.  We  have  used  it  extensively,  and  always  effectu¬ 
ally.  Some  of  our  men  have  also  used  it  for  severe  bruises 
and  sores,  as  well  as  rheumatic  pains,  and  they  all  say  it  acts 
like  magic.  We  can  only  say  that  we  have  entirely  aban 
cloned  the  use  of  every  other  liniment.— J.  M.  HEWITT,  Fore¬ 
man  for  American  Express  Co.,  10  Wall  street;  Hamden’s 
Express.  74  Broadway ;  Pullin,  Virgil  &  Co.’s,  16  Wall  street : 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  16  Wall  street.—  Principal  Offices,  304 
Broadway,  New-York,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2-18  A.  G.  BRAGG  &  CO.  Proprietors 


Faints,  drugs,  and  patent  medicines  of  all 

KINDS.— D.  SARFATY,  Commission  Merchant,  General 
Importer,  and  Dealer  in  Paints.  Drugs,  &c.,  No.  176  Water 
street,  (near  Burling  Slip.)  Constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale 
low ; 

Paris  green,  dry  and  in  oil,  Dailey’s  Salve, 

Chrome  Yellow,  do.  do.  S.  P.  Townsend’s  Sarsaparilla, 
Chrome  Green,  do.  do.  Old  Jacob  Townsend’s  do. 

Verdigris,  do.  do.  White  Wax,  in  casks, 

Prussian  Blue,  do.  do.  Adamantine  Candles, 

White  Lead,  do.  do.  Varnish  of  all  kinds, 

Ultramarine  Blue  do.  do.  Fire  Proof  Paints, 

Putty,  in  bulk  and  bladders.  Indigo,  &e„  &c. 

The  subscriber,  having  the  exclusive  agency  of  several  large 
manufacturing  establishments  of  paints,  colors,  &c„  and  for 
the  sale  of  many  of  the  most  popular  medicines  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  can  offer  to  buyers  greater  inducements 
and  on  more  liberal  terms  than  any  other  house  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  city.  An  examination  of  his  stock  is  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited.  2  20 


DRY  GOODS. 

THE  LARGEST  SILK,  RIBBON,  AND  TRIAIMING  HOUSE 
in  New-York.  THOAIAS  G.  STEARNS,  Importer  and 
Jobber  of  Silks,  Millinery,  and  Fancy  Goods,  (at  net  cash 
prices— time  granted  by  adding  interest.)  No.  162  Broadway. 
New-York,  has  now  in  store,  and  is  daily  receiving  and  offer¬ 
ing,  at  the  lowest  prices,  a  complete  assortment  of  goods  in 
his  line,  comprising  oil  the  various  styles  and  designs,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Black  and  Fancy  Silks,  Marseillines,  Florences, 
Shawls,  Trimmings,  Bonnet  Ribbons.  Taffeta  and  Satin  Rib¬ 
bons,  Dress  Trimmings  of  all  kinds.  Embroideries,  French  and 
English  Crapes,  Crape  Lisse,  Silk  Cravats,  Gloves  of  all  kinds. 
Silk  Lace  Mitts,  Bareges,  Laces,  AVhite  Goods,  Hosiery.  L.  C. 
Handkerchiefs.  The  undersigned  would  invite  merchants 
from  the  North,  South,  East  and  West,  when  in  the  city,  to 
favor  him  with  a  call,  and  examine  his  stock  before  purchas¬ 
ing.  THOMAS  G.  STEARNS,  No.  162  Broadway, 

1-9  Between  Liberty  street  and  Alaiden  Lane. 


ENGRAVING. 


ADEAIAREST,  CARD  AND  SEAL  ENGRAVER-DOOR 
o  Plates,  and  advertising  Envelopes.— Corner  of  Pine 
and  Nassau  streets,  opposite  the  Custom  House.  1—18 


TRYON,  ENGRAVER  AND  PRINTER,  NO.  438 
_  ®  Broadway.— W.  T.  begs  to  inform  the  public  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  he  now  imports  a  new  style  of  Visiting  and  Wedding 
Cards  from  Europe,  which  are  entirely  different  from  anj 
others  in  the  city.  Specimens  can  be  seen  by  every  arrival. 
1-16 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

PROFESSOR  ALEX.  C.  BARRY’S  TRICOPHEROUS,  OR 
Medicated  Compound  for  beautifying,  curling,  preserv¬ 
ing,  restoring,  and  strengthening  the  hair,  relieving  diseases 
of  the  skin,  curing  rheumatic  pain,  and  healing  external 
wounds.— Bounded  by  no  geographical  lines,  the  reputation 
of  Barry’s  Tricopherous  pervades  the  Union.  The  sales  of  the 
article  of  late  years  have  increased  in  a  ratio  that  almost 
exceeds  belief.  Professor  Barry,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  his  sales-book,  finds  that  the  number  of  bottles  delivered 
to  order,  in  quantities  of  from  half  a  gross  upward,  during 
the  year  1852.  was  within  a  trifle  of  950,000.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  present  at  length  the  evidences  of  the  wonderful  properties 
of  the  Tricopherous  when  the  public  have  furnished  such  an 
endorsement  as  this.  The  cheapness  of  the  article,  and  the 
explanations  given  of  its  chemical  action  upon  the  hair,  the 
scalp,  and  in  all  cases  of  superficial  irritation,  first  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  the  attention  of  the  people.  This  was  all  that 
the  inventor  desired.  Every  bottle  advertised  itself.  The 
effects  of  the  fluid  exceeded  expectation.  It  acted  like  a 
charm.  The  ladies  would  not  be  without  it.  Country  dealers 
in  every  section  of  the  United  States  found  they  must  have 
it ;  and  thus  was  built  up  a  wholesale  trade  of  an  extent 
hitherto  unheard  of  as  regards  articles  of  this  kind.  The 
highest  point  has  not  yet  been  rea  ched,  and  It  is  believed  that 
the  sales  this  year  will  be  a  million  and  a  half  of  bottles. 
Depot  and  Manufactory,  No.  137  Broadway,  New-York.  Re¬ 
tail  price,  25  cents  a  large  bottle.'  Liberal  discount  to  pur¬ 
chasers  by  the  quantity.  Sold  by  all  the  principal  merchants 
and  druggists  throuEhniifc  th^ -United  States  and  Canada, 
Mexico,  West  Indie*  ^  range  Ac  tfc.  3-8 


A  GREAT  AND  IMPORTANT  END  ACCOMPLISHED.- 
Van  Deusen’s  Improved  Wahpene  is  now  confidently  and 
generally  offered  by  the  inventor,  as  one  of  the  best  modern 
specifics  for  the  Improvement,  Health,  and  Beauty  of  the 
Human  Hair.  Its  faithful  application  will,  on  the  head  of 
Baldness,  reproduce  a  fine  and  entirely  new  growth,  and  con¬ 
vert  that  which  is  gray  to  its  natural  and  primitive  color. 
This  desirable  change  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  improved 
Wahpene  on  the  roots  or  fibres,  thereby  aiding  nature  in 
restoring  those  healthy  functions  indispensable  to  the  life 
and  beauty  of  the  Hair.  This  invaluable  article  consists  alto¬ 
gether  of  vegetable  infusions,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all 
mineral  acids  and  alcoholic  agency.  As  an  article  for  the 
Toilet,  also,  this  preparation  is  without  a  rival,  cleansing  the 
head  from  Dandruff  and  Scurf,  and  affording  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  nervous  and  constitutional  headaches.  Sold  by 
the  inventor  at  the  GENERAL  DEPOT,  123  CHAMBERS  ST., 
and  bv  the  principal  Druggists  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn 
Cities,  and  those  of  the  United  States  generally,  1—17 

IGS  AND  TOUPEES.— MEDHURST  &  HEARD’S  NEW- 
)y  invented  Gossamer  Wigs,  Scalps,  and  Toupees,  are 
far  in  advance  of  all  others  offered  to  the  public.  They  are 
made  of  the  best  natural  curled  hair,  inserted  singly,  so  as  to 
defy  the  closest  inspection  to  detect  them  from  a  natural  head 
of  hair.  Best  assortment  of  AVigs,  Half-Wigs.  Toupees,  Braids 
of  long  hair,  Ringlets,  Frizettes,  &c„  which,  for  price  and  qua¬ 
lity.  are  unequalled.  The  trade  supplied  wholesale.  Call  and 
judge  for  yourselves.  27  Maiden  Lane.  1-16 


mUE  PLUS  ULTRA.— THE  STEADY  PERSEVERANCE 
L'B  and  practice  of  a  great  many  years  have  enabled  J. 
LASCALA  to  discover  what  all  the  endeavors  of  men  have  hi¬ 
therto  found  to  be  useless.  J.  Lascala’s  Vegetable  Hair  Re¬ 
generator  is  the  very  specific  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  inte¬ 
gument  of  the  head,  which  cause  the  deterioration  or  the 
loss  of  the  ornament  of  the  head,  so  that  it  prevents  baldness, 
causes  the  hair  to  grow,  makes  the  dandruff  disappear,  and 
renders  to  the  hair  a  beautiful  gloss.  This  article  will  be 
foimd  at  Lascala’s  Perfumery  Store,  584  Broadway.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Hotel,  where  there  is  the  best  assortment  of  French  Per¬ 
fumery.  Shirts,  Cravats,  Handkerchiefs,  Canes,  and  Umbrellas, 
and  every  kind  of  fashionable  toilet  articles.  1-13 


BARKER’S  CHEVEUXTONIQUE.— THIS  IS  AN  ENTIRE- 
ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving, 
Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  and,  unlike  most  prepa¬ 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease, 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal- 
libity  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  atBARKER’S  Ladies’  Hair-dress¬ 
ing  Establishment,  No.  439  Broadway.  2-48 


HORTICULTURAL. 


£1  1NNIEN  GARDEN  AND  NURSER1ES.-WM.  R.  PRINCE 
&  CO.,  Flushing,  near  New-York,  offer  their  unrivalled 
assortment  of  the  choicest  Fruit  and  Trees,  of  the  most  select 
and  beautiful  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowering 
Plants.  They  have  a  large  stock  of  extra  large  sized  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  the  Pears  and  others  in  a  bearing 
state,  and  large  Foreign  and  Native  Grape  Vines.  Catalogues 
at  No.  197  Water  street.  New-York,  or  will  be  sent  per  mail  to 
post-paid  applicants  who  enclose  stamps. 

N.  B.  The  collection  of  Roses  is  unequalled.  2-8 


TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  PROPRIETORS  OF  GREEN- 
Houses.— The  subscriber  will  furnish  any  quantity  of 
Magnolia  Trees,  one  and  two  years  old,  for  $25  per  hundred, 
delivered  in  Savannah,  Ga.  Also,  Plum  Trees  for  $50  per  hun¬ 
dred.  The  trees  will  be  well  packed  in  moss,  so  as  to  be  sent 
any  distance  with  safety.  All  orders  will  be  promptly  attend¬ 
ed  to.  C.  T.  DEAKE, 

2-8  Savannah,  Georgia,  August,  1853. 


rSYREES  AND  PLANTS.-PARSONS  &  CO.,  FLUSHING, 
it.  near  New-York,  offer  for  sale  their  usual  assortment, 
with  the  addition  of  many  rare  novelties  of  Fruit  Trees,  for 
the  Orchard  and  the  Garden  ;  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 
Roses,  for  the  Avenue,  Lawn,  or  Cemetery;  Vines  for  the 
Grapery,  and  Exotic  Plants  for  Greenhouse  culture.  Cata¬ 
logues  can  be  obtained  at  No.  60  Cedar  street,  or  will  be  sent 
by  mail  to  all  post-paying  applicants  enclosing  a  postage 
stamp.  1-6 


ASPBERRY  PLANTS,  OF  THE  PURE  RED  ANTWERP 
stock,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  The 
plants  are  all  warranted,  and  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York  for  $50  per  thousand.  NATHA¬ 
NIEL  IIALLOCK,  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.— P.  S.  Orders  by 
mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  no  charge  made  Re¬ 
packing.  Orders  to  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street, 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  1-21* 


FOR  SALE,  AT  THE  SOUTH-NORWALK  NURSERY,  THE 
great  "  LAWTON  NEW-ROCIIELLE  BLACKBERRY.”- 
Having  procured  from  Mr.  Lawton  my  stock  of  plants,  I  am 
enabled  to  offer  them  for  sale  as  the  true  article.  Also,  plants 
of  the  white-fruited  Blackberry,  and  the  new,  pure  Red  Ant¬ 
werp  Raspberry.  We  warrant  all  the  plants  we  sell  as  the 
pure  and  unmixed.  GEORGE  SEYMOUR  &  CO 

South-Norwalk  Nursery,  Conn. 


pur 

1-11 


EACH  TREES— THE  SUBSCRIBER  OFFERS  FOR  SALE 
from  his  Nursery  at  Rumsom  Neck,  Shrewsbury,  New- 
Jersey,  Peach  Trees  of  the  choicest  varieties.  Orders  for  the 
same,  by  mail,  to  be  directed  to  him  at  Red  Bank,  Monmouth 
Co..  N.  J.  1-24  ASHER  HANCE. 

HOTELS. 

CRAIG’S  HOTEL, 

CORNER  OF  TWENTY-FOURTH  STREET  AND  THIRD  AVENUE, 

Opposite  the  Rose-Hill  Stables. 

J.  C.  KRAMER,  Proprietor. 

Drovers  can  meet  with  the  best  accommodation,  and  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms,  at  this  establishment.  1-10 


FARMERS’  HOTEL,  245  AND  247  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-York.  Farmers, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  pa  tronize  this  house,  it  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  Harlem  Railroad,  Albany,  Newark,  New-Brunswick 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landings 
Boarding  $lper^da^.g.  CHAMBERMN  &  co  >  Proprietors. 


UDSON  RIVER  HOUSE,  77  AND  79  ROBINSON  STREET, 
New-York.  Meals  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
Oysters  in  every  style.  Also,  lodging,  with  single  rooms. 
Also,  the  Hudson  River  Bull’s  Head  Cattle  and  Sheep  Yard, 
70  and  72  Robinson  street.  Livery  and  Sale  Stable.  Horses 
and  Carriages  to  Let.  Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  ov 
month  on  reasonable  ^^I^^^ThaMBERLIN 

CTNER  GREENWICH  AND  WAR- 
.  j.  short  distance  front  the  Hud- 
..,>.1  Depots. 


PATTEN’S  HOT’ 
ren  streets,  ? 
son  River  and  Eri<. 
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H  OUSE-F  URNISHING-. 

TREMENDOUS  BARGAINS  AT  THE  CELEBRATED 

_  Largest  and  Cheapest  Carpet  Establishment  in  the  United 

States,  No.  99  Bowery,  HIRAM  ANDERSON.  Eight  spacious 
Sales-Rooms,  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

SALES-ROOM  No.  I 

Contains  the  most  extensive,  fashionable  and  handsome  as¬ 
sortment  of  Hare’s  celebrated  English  and  American  Floor  Oil 
Cloths,  of  the  newest  style,  satin  finish,  marble,  Italian,  Fresco, 
and  Scroll  Paintings,  ever  offered  in  this  city,  from  2s.  6d.  to 
$1  the  square  yard  of  1  to  8  yards  wide. 

SALES-ROOM  No.  2. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  the  choicest,  most 
beautiful  and  desirable  patterns  of  English  and  American  In¬ 
grain  Carpeting,  at  unparalleled  low  prices,  from  five  shillings 
to  six  shillings  and  sixpence  per  yard.  Manufactured  for  our 
city  sales. 

SALES-ROOM  No.  3 

Contains  three  hundred  pieces  of  English  and  American  Im¬ 
perial  Three  Ply  Carpeting,  of  magnificent  scroll  and  Gothic 
figures,  imported  and  manufactured  to  order,  some  of  which 
cannot  be  found  at  any  other  establishment  in  the  United 
States. 

SALES-ROOM  No.  4 

Contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  fine  Ingrain  Carpet¬ 
ing,  of  splendid  new  patterns,  at  astonishing  low  prices,  2s„ 
2s.  bd„  3s„  3s.  6d„  and  4s.  per  yard. 

SALES-ROOM  No.  5 

Displays  a  wonderful  variety  of  English  Druggets,  of  4  yards 
wide.  Also  3,000  yards  of  Druggets,  of  1-2, 2,  and  3  yards  wide, 
at  3s. ,  3s.  6d.,  and  4s.,  5s.  and  (is.  per  yard.  Also,  magnificent 
Mosaic  and  Axminster  Hearth  Rugs,  and  1000  Tufted  Rugs,  at 
20s.  each. 

SALES-ROOM  No.  6 

Is  fully  stocked  with  every  variety  of  Striped  and  Figured  Stair 
and  Hall  Carpeting,  at  2s.,  2s.  (id.,  3s.  to  6s.  per  yard.  Also 
English  Tapestry,  Brussels  and  Velvet  Stair  Carpet,  at  7s„  8s„ 
9s„  and  10s.  per  yard. 

SALES-ROOM  No.  7. 

Royal  Velvet,  Axminster,  Tapestry,  and  Brussels  Carpeting, 
imported  from  the  celebrated  English  manufactories  of  John 
Crossly  &  Son,  and  Henderson’s,  expressly  for  our  city  trade. 

Also,  Mosaic  Carpets  of  one  entire  piece,  the  size  16  feet  by 
21,  and  12  feet  8  inches  by  17  feet,  worth  $350. 

IN  SALES-ROOM  No.  8 

Are  the  Patent  Tapestry  Ingrain  Carpets,  exhibited  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  and  to  be  exhibited  at  the  New-York  Crystal 

PSilRCC 

Also,  Window  Shades,  at  6s„  8s„  12s.,  20s.  to  $10  per  pair ;  Ta¬ 
ble  Covers,  Plated  and  Brass  Stair  Rods,  English  Sheep¬ 
skin.  Adelaide  and  Tufted  Parlor  Door  Mats. 

Also,  White  and  Checked  Matting,  4-4.  54  and  6-4.  and  Cocoa 
Matting.  All  the  above  goods  will  be  sold  20  per  cent,  less  than 
any  other  establishment  in  the  United  States. 

HIRAM  ANDERSON,  99  Bowery. 
N.  B.— Families  and  Merchants  visiting  the  great  metropolis 
will  find  it  much  to  their  advantage  to  examine  this  enormous 
stock.  24 


DEMEURE,  MAURITZ  &  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Patent  Spring  Mattresses  and  Iron  Bedsteads,  Nos.  63  and 
66  Centre  street,  and  510  Broadway,  New-York. 

There  is  scarcely  an  article  in  the  household  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  the  Bed  or  Mattress.  Those  who  know  how  much 
health  and  comfort  depend  on  having  beds  that  will  carry  off 
the  heat  and  unhealthy  effluvia  of  the  body,  need  not  be  in¬ 
formed  of  their  great  superiority  over  those  that  confine  it 
during  the  hours  of  repose  in  a  debilitating  and  unhealthy 
atmosphere. 

Public  attention  is  particularly  called  to  these  Mattresses,  as 
they  remain  perfectly  free  from  insects,  and  are  especially 
recommended  for  convenience,  durability,  and  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  health  and  life. 

The  Iron  Bedsteads,  designed  with  best  taste,  of  all  sizes, 
and  offered  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  2-11 


CABINET  FURNITURE.- HENRY  W.  KINGMAN,  FOR- 
mer  partner  of  PHELPS  &  KINGMAN,  having  sold  out  his 
interest  in  that  firm,  has  taken  the  store  No.  434  Pearl  street, 
where  he  will  keep  a  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  Cabinet  Furniture,  Chairs.  Feather  Beds,  Mattresses, 
&c„  &c.,  at  wholesale  or  retail ;  and  by  his  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  and  dealing  in  Cabinet  Furniture,  he  can  offer 
to  the  public  a  greater  variety  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  any 
other  establishment  in  New-York  or  elsewhere.  1 1.  W.  K.  has 
also  the  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  in  New-York,  Blair’s 
Patent  Sofa  Bedstead,  the  best  article  in  use,  which  received 
the  highest  premium  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute.  He  would  invite  his  old  friends  and  the  public  general¬ 
ly  to  call  and  examine  his  assortment.  Particular  attention 
paid  to  packing  and  shipping  goods.  2-11 


Enamelled  and  cottage  furniture.— the  sub- 

scribers  invite  attention  to  their  stock  of  Ornamental 
Furniture,  which,  for  durability  and  cheapness,  is  unsurpassed. 
Suites  from  $25  upward  finished  in  any  style  to  suit  purchasers. 
Dealers,  shippers  and  the  trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
Factory  and  sales-room  No.  62  White  street,  three  doors  west 
of  Broadway.  [2-7]  WARWICK  &  TURNER. 


Hotel  and  housekeepers,  read  hue  attention 

of  those  interested  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  extensive 
and  valuable  assortment  of  Bedsteads,  Beds,  Mattresses,  and 
Feathers,  now  offered  for  approval  and  sale  by  M. WILLARD, 
150  Chatham  street,  corner  of  Mulberry  street.  The  quality 
Of  this  Stock,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  cannot  bo  excelled: 
and,  as  it  ia  the  determination  of  the  advertiser  to  sell  as 
cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  any  dealer  in  the  city,  he  solicits 
tlie  visits  of  the  public.  2-18 


CHIMNEY  TOPS.  MADE  BY  THE  GARNKIRK  COMPANY. 

I  Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors.  Vases  and  Statuary  for  lawns 
and  gardens,  &c..  for  sale  by 

2-32  MILLER,  COATES  &  YOULE,  279  Pearl  street, 

MATTRESSES. -HOTEL-KEEPERS  AND  OTHERS  YVISH- 
ing  to  purchase  Mattresses,  would  do  well  to  call  at  196 
Fulton  street,  up  stairs,  and  examine  some  new  kinds  of  Mat¬ 
tresses  that  the  subscribers  are  manufacturing,  which  are 
considered  by  those  who  have  used  them  to  be  equal  to 
those  made  of  the  best  hair,  and  can  be  afforded  at  a  much 
less  price.  They  are  of  a  very  healthy  nature,  and  will  not 
harbor  vermin.  They  have  manufactured  the  Mattresses  for 
the  last  six  years  at  Rochester,  and  have  furnished  several 
large  hotels  in  Western  New-York,  where  they  have  not  failed 
to  give  satisfaction.  [2-6]  LAWRENCE  A  TTOPGOOT). 


IRON  BEDSTEADS  VS.  BEDBUGS ! — 500  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 
which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  500  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against  Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  All  kinds  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work,  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER.  Manufacturer, 
178  William  street,  between  Beekman  and  Spruce,  N.  Y.  2-36 


House-furnishing  and  mechanics’  hardware. 

M.  DA  COSTA  &  CO.,  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in  the  above 
line  cheap  for  cash.  All  articles  warranted,  exchanged  or 
taken  back.  No.  206  Chatham  street,  opposite  Division  street, 

New-York,  2-9 


1%T  &  J.  BROWN.PAPER-HANGING.  BORDER  AND  BAND- 
®  box  Importing  and  Manufacturing  Warehouse,  Nos.  63 
Canal,  and  61  LIspenard  streets,  N.  Y.  Constantly  on  hand, 
Band-boxes  by  the  bale.  Also,  Grate  Aprons,  a  large  assort¬ 
ment.  Rooms  papered  in  the  best  manner,  at  short  notice. 
2-14 


CARPETINGS.-SPRING  IMPORTATIONS,  1853.-PETER- 
SON  &  HUMPHREY, 379  Broadway,  (corner  White  street,) 
have  received  per  late  steamers  and  packets  from  Europe, 
their  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and  elegant  Car¬ 
petings,  consisting  of  rich  Mosaic  Carpets,  in  one  entire  piece ; 
rich  Medallion  Carpets,  adapted  to  any  sized  room ;  rich  Vel¬ 
vet  Ambusson  and  Axminster  Carpets :  rich  Tapestry  and 
Brussels  ;  English  Three-ply  and  Ingrain,  entirely  new  pat¬ 
terns  and  shadings.  Oil  cloths,  from  the  best  English  and 
American  manufactories,  of  the  best  finish  and  design,  pat¬ 
terns  only  to  be  found  at  our  establishment,  and  all  other 
goods  usually  found  in  first-class  carpet  stores,  for  sale  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Having  given  our  orders  and  received 
our  goods  before  the  late  advance  in  prices,  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  our  stock  of  goods  full  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  stores 
obliged  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  rates.  Freely  shown  to 
persons  favoring  us  with  their  patronage. _ 2-21 

HYATT’S  CARPET  STORE— im  ATTENTION  OF  HOUSE- 
keepers  is  respectfullysolicited  to  the  large  and  verychoice 
selection  of  European  and  American  Carpetings  on  sale  at  the 
warerooms  of  GEO.E.  L.  HYATT,  Nos. 444  and  446  Pearl  street. 
Mr.  HYATT  has  also  in  store  choice  descriptions  of  Oil  Cloths, 
some  of  which— the  English  Floor  Oil  Cloths— are  eight  yards 
wide :  also  Venetians,  Mattings,  Window  Shades,  Ac.,  which 
are  offered  at  exceedingly  moderate  prices.  Mr.  Hyatt  be¬ 
lieves  he  can  sell  his  fabrics  at  as  moderate  prices  as  any  other 
carpet-store  in  New-York.  Cali  and  see  for  yourselves.  2-7 


USTSUEANCU. 

KROOKLYN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY',  CHARTERED 
in  1824.  Offices— No.  43  Fulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Merchants’-Exchange,  Wall  street, 
New-York,  ’ 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  tlie  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of  $30,000.  continue 
to  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 


William  Ellsworth, 
Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
Caleb  S.  YVoodhull, 
Charles  T.  Cromwell, 
Samuel  P.  Townsend, 
John  Eadie, 

Joel  S.  Oatman, 
Robert  C.  Bell, 

John  N.  Genin, 
Henry  Quackenboss, 


Justus  S.  Redfield, 
John  W.  Amerman, 
Fordyce  Hitchcock, 
John  C.  Smith. 

George  Gilfillan, 
Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 
Samuel  F.  Whiting, 
John  Greenwood,  Jr. 
George  Burroughs, 

A.  B.  Miller. 


WILLIAM  ELLSYVORTH,  President, 
Alfred  G.  Stevens,  Secretary.  1—26* 


FARMERS’  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ONEIDA.  CAPI- 
tal,  $200,000.  J.  IV.  BOUCK,  AGENT, 

78  Broadway. 


G 


RANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY'.  UTICA.  CAPITAL, 
$200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  Agent,  78  Broadway. 
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JEWELRY,  &c. 


Masonic  and  i.  o.  o.  f.  regalia  and  jewels 

manufactured  and  kept  on  hand  by  E.  COMBS,  No.  244 
Grand  street.  New-Y’ork.  Also  S.  of  T..  O.  U.  A.,  Knight 
Templars,  and  all  other  fraternities,  furnished  with  Regalia, 
Jewels,  and  every  other  article  required.  Embroidering  in 
gold,  silver,  and  silk,  in  splendid  style.  Gold  and  silver  Stars, 
Links,  Tassels,  Fringes,  Gimps.  Laces,  &c„  imported  expressly 
for  Regalia  and  Theatrical  Dresses,  constantly  on  hand. 
Also.  Rosettes  of  every  kind  made  to  order.  Gilt  Eagles, 
Doves,  Crooks,  Spears,  Tridents,  Gavels,  Pens,  Keys,  Staff  and 
Banner  Ornaments.  Also.  Ballot-Boxes.  Blank  Books,  and 
Masks.  Seals  cut  to  order.  Orders  from  the  country  promptly 
attended  to.  3-6 


CLINHEEIl  &  CO.,  ARTISTS  EN  CHEVEUX  AND 
®  Jewellers,  No.  577  Broadway,  opposite  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  were  awarded  the  first  premium  at  the  late  Fairs  of  tlie 
American  Institute,  in  1849,  ’50,  51,  and  ’52.  All  kinds  of  orna¬ 
mental  Hair  Work  set  in  gold.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  can 
have  their  own  hair  worked  at  tlie  shortest  notice.  2-14 


LIGHTNING-  RODS. 

f  IGHTNING  RODS,  CONSTRUCTED  ON  SCIENTIFIC 
ELi  principles,  and  if  properly  put  up,  will  render  churches 
and  other  buildings  secure  from  tlie  electric  shock. 

1-tf  R.  L.  ALLEN.  189  and  191  YVater  street. 


Lightning  rods.-a.  m.  quimby  &  son,  dealers  in 

Quimby’s  Improved  Lightning  Rods.  Offices,  Nos.  18 
Nassau  street  and  132  East  Twenty-seventh  street,  New-Y’ork. 
Orders  will  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention.  1-20 


LIYERY  STABLES. 

TfcTORTIIRUP  &  POST’S  DROVE  AN d"' SALE ,  STABLES; 
J. 'a  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street.  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  tlie  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  tile  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  300  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  tliev  so  strongly 
solicit.  R.  K.  NORTHRUP, 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B.— New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  1-34 


CONCKLIN  &  IIUGG,  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  &  65 
Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues,(office  on  Twenty-fourth  street, )New-York.— Coaches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  011  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  140 


^MACHINERY,  PATENTS,  &c. 

Massachusetts  iron  works:— hooper,  thacher 

&  CO.,  YVrought  and  Cast  Iron  Railings,  Balconies, 
Verandahs,  &c.,  382  Broadway,  New- Y'ork.— Iron  Work  of 
every  description.  Factory,  corner  Newark  and  Meadow 
streets,  Hoboken.  2-17 


-0T  OUIS  dresciier,  PATENTEE  AND  MANUFACTURER 
a  A  of  the  Blistering  Galvanic  Battery,  Scientific  Instru¬ 
ments,  and  Brass  Finisher,  (Columbian  Foundry,)  43  Duane 
street,  up-stairs,  New-York.— Electro-magnetic  instruments 
for  medical  use;  magneto-electric  machines  without  acids  or 
liquids,  diploma  granted  in  1852  ;  galvanic  batteries,  con¬ 
structed  on  the  principles  of  Smee,  Daniell,  Grove,  Bunsen; 
magnets  of  all  sizes ;  electric  engines,  telegraphs,  and  other 
apparatus  for  illustrating  in  schools;  stereoscopes  with  dia¬ 
grams,  and  daguerreotypes ;  chemical  scales  and  weights ; 
instruments  repaired,  &c.  2-15 


American  star  works.-saws  and  files.-sam 

UEL  D.  WILLMOTT,  Saw  and  Fila  Manufacturer.  Depot 
No.  8  Liberty  street,  offers  for  sale,  on  favorable  terms,  in 
quantities  to  suit— 

Extra  C.  S.  warranted  Circular  Saws,  from  4  to  72  inches  in 
diameter. 

0.  S.  warranted  Muly  Mill  Saws, 
do.  do.  Mill  and  Gang  Saws, 

do.  do.  Cross-cut  and  Tenon  Saws, 

do.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Pit  Saws, 
do.  do.  do.  do.  Spring,  Hand,  Panel,  and 
Rip  Saws. 

C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Billet,  or  YVoodcutters’ 
YVebs  of  superior  quality  and  make,  at  low  prices. 

C.  S.  Grafting  Saws,  C.  S.  Compass  or  Lock  Saws. 

Butchers’  Bow  Saws,  extra  C.  S.,  warranted ;  blades  extra 
tempered— really  a  very  superior  article. 

Best  C.  S.  Turning  and  Felloe  YY’ebs,  bevelled  backs,  6  to  36 
inches. 

Best  C.  S.  Keyhole  or  Fret  Saw  Blades. 

Superior  cast  steel  Caine  Knives. 

American  Star,  C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Taper  Saw 
Files. 

Also  WavrantaA  I5**  Frame  (3a>Y  FUeS. 

itisui  „  urranted  Flat  and  Round  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 
The  preceding  of  his  own  superior  and  approved  make,  of 
cast  steel  imported  from  YY’m.  Jessup  &  Sons,  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  manufacturers  in  Sheffield. 

Also,  received  by  late  arrivals,  invoices  of  C.  S.  blued  and 
brass-backed  Saws,  and  C.  S.  and  G. S.  Hand  and  Panel  Saws. 

YVickersley  Grindstones,  from  10  to  70  inches  diameter,  im¬ 
ported  expressly  for  manufacturers  of  surgical  instruments, 
cutlery,  &c. 

English  Saw  Screws.  Bright  cotter-eyed  Y’ices. 

English  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 

Saws  and  Files  promptly  made  to  order,  and  old  Files  recut. 
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ENGINEERING.-MESSRS.  BOURRY  &  ROEDEU,  CON- 
sulting  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  offer  their  services 


cifications,  Contracts,  and  Estimates  prepared.  Flans  and 
detail  Drawings  furnished.  Specifications  and  drawings  of 
Patents  made,  and  Patents  applied  for,  for  the  United  States 
and  every  country  in  Europe.  Office,  333  Broadway,  New- 
Y'ork.  2-12 


UMBEL’S  PATENT  MACHINE-STRETCHED  LEATHER 
Banding— The  only  Patented  Band  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  made  from  the  best  oak  leather,  are  tho¬ 
roughly  stretched,  cemented,  and  riveted  together,  and  made 
to  run  straight,  and  can  be  furnished  of  any  length,  and  from 
one  to  thirty  inches  wide — single,  double,  or  round— by  ad¬ 
dressing  YY’m.  KUMBEL,  Patentee,  No.  33  Ferry  street,  New- 
York.  2-14 


ENGINEERING.-TIIE  UNDERSIGNED  IS  PREPARED 
to  furnish  specifications,  estimates,  plans  in  general 
and  detail,  of  steamships,  steamboats,  propellers,  high  and 
low-pressure  engines,  boilers,  and  machinery  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  Broker  in  steam-vessels,  machinery,  boilers,  &c. 
General  Agent  for  ASHCROFT’S  Steam  Gauge;  Allen  and 
Noyes’  Metallic  Self-adjusting  Conical  Packing,  Faber’s  Mag¬ 
netic  YVater  Gauge  ;  Roebling’s  Patent  YVire  Rope  for  hoisting 
and  steering  purposes,  &c„  &c.  CHAS.  YY\  COPELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer,  64  Broadway.  2-16 


IRON  AND  STEEL.-S ANDERSON  BROTHERS  &  CO., 
Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson,  16  Cliff  street. 

Boston,  J.  B.  Taft,  21  Doane  street. 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith,  42  Commerce  street. 

New-Orleans,  A.  Robb,  24  Bank  Place. 
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]%JE  PLUS  ULTRA ,-YY’AX  THREAD  SEYVING  MACHINES. 
i.YJ  — L.  B.  LARKIN  &  CO..  Agents,  No.  356  Broadway, 
corner  of  Cortlandt  street,  New-Y'ork.— The  principal  advan 
tagesof  these  machines  over  all  others  are  these,  viz. :  It  can 
be  run  with  one  or  two  threads  ;  it  will  sew  with  silk,  linen, 
cotton,  or  waxed  threads— the  cotton  thread  is  used  dry, 
without  gum  or  oil ;  it  will  sew  light  work  or  tlie  heaviest 
seam  to  a  cowhide  boot  equally  well.  It  is  simple  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  easily  kept  in  order,  and  persons  of  ordinary  me¬ 
chanical  genius  can  learn  the  whole  process  of  running  it  in 
ten  minutes.  Manufacturers  of  any  kind  of  work  where 
leather  and  waxed  threads  are  used,  are  particularly  invited 
to  call  and  examine.  Office  hours  from  8  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 
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g'TE'AM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  BLOYVEIIS,  GRATES. 

&c„  of  all  sizes,  new  and  second-hand,  constantly  on 
hand.  Also.  Steam-Pressure  Gauges,  of  all  sizes  aud  different 
kinds,  and  YVater  Gauges,  at  D.  GRIFFIN  &  CO.’S,  No.  47  Dey 
street.  D.  Griffin  &  Co.’s  Patent  Fuel-saving  Apparatus. 
They  are  also  prepared  to  set  Steam  Boilers  and  build  Hot  Air 
Furnaces  on  a  plan  which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  25  to 
23  per  cent,  from  any  other  now  in  use,  and  obviating  the 
necessity  of  the  high  chimneys  deemed  requisite  in  the  old 
mode.  Rights  for  setting  boilers  and  building  furnaces  also 
for  sale  by  I).  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  No.  47  Dey  street,  New-York. 

2-14 


f-  FATHER  HOSE  FOR  THE  CROTON  YVATER,  FIRE  EN- 
_J  gines.  Ships,  Steamboats,  Factories,  &c.  Suction  Hose, 
Fire  Buckets,  Leather,  Copper,  and  Brass  Pipes,  Couplings, 
Copper  and  Tinned  Rivets,  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  bv 
JOHN  II.  BOYVIE  & -CO.,  Ilose  Manufacturers, 

25  Ferry  street,  New-York. 
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YORKNCH  BURR,  ESOFUS  AND  COLOGNE  YIILL-STONES, 
0  Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry.  45  Duane  street.  1-26 

sfi  YVYNNE’S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP.-THIS  PUYIP  HAS 
OT  in  every  instance  where  exhibited  in  competition  with 
other  pumps,  taken  tlie  highest  awards— gold  and  silver 
medals  and  diplomas.  It  has  been  introduced  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America  Large  orders  are 
now  being  filled  for  Persia  for  irrigation.  The  proprietors  of 
the  British  Patent,  during  tlie  YVorld’s  Great  Exhibition  in 
London,  in  1851,  offered  to  pay  $5,000  to  the  Mechanics’  Cha¬ 
ritable  Association,  if  this  pump  did  not  excel  any  pump  that 
could  be  brought  to  compete  with  it  by  fifteen  per  cent.,  while 
its  cost  should  not  exceed  one-third  that  of  any  plunger,  pis¬ 
ton,  or  rotary  pump  in  use.  The  American  proprietors  have 
equal  confidence,  and  are  disposed  to  meet  any  party  with 
any  kind  of  pump  on  their  own  terms  for  a  trial  of  respective 
advantages.  That  this  is  no  vain  boast,  tlie  following  letters 
addressed  to  tlie  inventor  by  some  of  tlie  most  respectable 
and  extensive  manufacturing  houses  in  tlie  United  States,  are 
considered  sufficient  evidence. 

.  „  „  „  „  Soura  Lee,  Oct.  1, 1852. 

J.  Stuart  Gwynnei  Esq.— Sir :  YY  e  have  had  running  one 
of  your  twelve-inch  Centrifugal  Pumps  for  something  over  a, 
year,  raising  water  for  washing  for  five  paper-mill  engines. 
It  has  been  running  constantly  night  and  day  since  it  was 
started,  and  has  not  cost  us  one  cent  for  repairs.  We  have 
had  running  also  one  six-inch  pump  for  about  six  months  ; 
upon  this  we  have  not  expended  any  thing  since  it  was  start¬ 
ed.  The  power  required  to  operate  these  pumps  is  less  than 
that  used  by  any  other  apparatus  for  raising  water  which  we 
have  ever  used  ;  and  where  the  pump  is  properly  set  up,  it  is 
but  a  fraction  above  the  theoretical  minimum  of  power  re¬ 
quired  to  do  the  work.  We  consider  yours  to  be,  for  the  use 
required  in  a  paper-mill,  decidedly  the  best  and  most  econo¬ 
mical  pump  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Yours  respectfully, 

OWEN  <fc  HURLBOT, 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Office  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Paper  Mills,  ! 

Buffalo,  January  26,  1853.  ) 

Mr.  J.  Stuart  Gwynne,  New- York. —/Sip;  we  have  the  Pump 
purchased  of  you  in  operation.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
say  that  of  all  pumps  we  have  ever  used  in  our  business,  this 
is  the  only  one  that  has  worked  to  our  satisfaction.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  putting  in  this  one,  we  had  four  cast  iron  lifting  Pumps, 
of  twelve-inch  bore,  and  one  rotary  Pump  in  use,  but  they  all 
did  not  answer  the  purpose.  This  one  (your  Re-acting  Centri¬ 
fugal  Pump)  throws  double  the  quantity  of  water,  and  with 
one  half  the  power  to  drive  that  they  did,  and  never  refuses 
to  do  duty.  Yours,  B.  BRADLEY  &  CO. 

Russell,  January  20,  1853. 

J,  Stuart  Gwynne,  Esq  .—Dear /Sir:  We  take  pleasure  in 
saying  that  your  Centrifugal  Pump  works  to  our  entire  satis¬ 
faction,  and  that  we  consider  it  one  of  the  most  durable  and 
economical  Pumps  in  use.— Very  respectfully  yours. 

Signed,  JOHN  SMITH  A  CO., 

Per  F.  SMITH. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  Dec.  13, 1852. 

J.  Stuart  Gwynne,  Esq.— Dear  Sir :  I  reply  to  yours  of  the 
10th,  requesting  our  opinion  of  your  Centrifugal  Pump.  We 
have  now  had  in  constant  use  for  about  three  months  one  of 
your  No.  3  Pumps,  during  vrmcb  time  it  worked  to  our 
entire  satisfaction,  throwing  an  amount  of  water  equal  to 
that  given  by  our  old  pumps,  of  which  we  had  three  double¬ 
action  six-inch  cylinder.  We  draw  the  water  190  feet,  with 
eight  feet  rise,  and  force  it  22  feet  high.  We  consider  them 
superior  to  any  pump  we  have  ever  seen,  and  will  have  great 
pleasure  in  showing  and  recommending  it  to  all  requiring 
such.  We  may  add  that  we  find  a  very  great  saving  of  power 
in  driving  this  pump,  employing  a  narrower  belt  for  it  than 
was  used  for  each  of  the  old  ones. 

Signed,  J.  R.  GREENFIELD, 

Trenton,  N.  J„  June  29, 1853. 

Denr  Sir:  I  take  great  pleasure  in  giving  you  my  opinion 
of  your  Pumps.  Last  winter  the  enlargement  of  our  canal 
made  a  great  deal  of  pumping  necessary.  For  this  work  ten 
of  your  pumps  were  procured  and  put  in  constant  use,  each 
worked  by  a  separate  steam  engine.  The  water  was  mixed 
with  mud  and  other  foreign  matter,  and  yet  they  all  worked 
without  stoppage  or  delay ;  and  since  the  completion  of  the 
work,  upon  their  being  carefully  examined  and  inspected, 
they  were  found  to  be  in  perfect  order,  requiring  no  repair. 
In  fact,  they  seem  to  be  entirely  free  from  liability  to  get  out 
of  order.  Their  portability  is  another  advantage  they  pos¬ 
sess;  it  was  constantly  necessary  to  change  their  location, 
which  was  done  with  but  trifling  delay.  For  our  work,  or  that 
of  like  character,  I  believe  them  to  be  better  adapted  than 
any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted — so,  as  they  have  been 
of  the  greatest  service,  I  can  very  confidently  recommend 
them.  J,  G.  STEVENS, 

Resident  Engineer  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal. 

Hammell  Mills,  April  27, 1853. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gwynne,  New-York .—Dear Sir :  I  take  great  plea¬ 
sure  in  saying  that  the  Patent  Centrifugal  Pump,  purchased 
from  you  in  January  last,  is  satisfactory  tome  in  all  respects. 
For  the  amount  of  power  employed,  I  am  well  satisfied  it  will 
throw  more  water  than  any  other  pump  I  have  seen  or  used. 
When  it  was  first  started  it  was  driven  with  a  Gutta  Percha 
half-inch  cord,  but  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  ends  of  the 
belt  fastened  induced  my  foreman  to  substitute  a  piece  of 
hemp  twine,  such  as  bundles  of  paper  are  tied  up  with,  and 
for  the  past  two  months  we  have  been  driving  this  pump  with 
this  trifling  cord.  I  use  the  Pump  for  bleach  liquor,  and  it 
raised  27  feet  at  the  rate  of  40  gallons  per  minute.  1  will  for¬ 
ward  you  an  order  for  another  Pump  in  a  few  days. 

(Signed)  Yours  truly,  E.  N.  COPE. 

These  Pumps  are  manufactured  and  sold  by  UNION  POWER 
CO.  of  U.  S„  49  Dey  street,  New-York.  2-0 


CHARLES  LEHMAN,  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER  AND 
Designer,  65  Chatham  street,  (Chatham  Bank  Building,) 
New-York.— Specifications.Estimates,  and  Contracts  made  for 
steam-engines,  pumps,  presses,  tools,  Ac.,  Ac.  Patent  Draw¬ 
ings,  sectional  and  perspective  views,  working  plans  for  in¬ 
ventions  and  models,  Ac.,  executed  with  neatness  and  dis¬ 
patch.  2-9 


rATER  RAMS,  SUCTION.  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS- 
_  _  chain  Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  Ac.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

2-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


BOUBLE-ACTING  LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMPS,  CISTERN 
and  Well  Pumps,  Ship  and  Fire  Engines,  Copper-riveted 
Hose  of  all  sizes.  Hose  Cuppings,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  Ac. 
These  Pumps,  from  their  construction,  and  little  liability  to 
disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  factories,  mines,  railroad 
water-stations,  breweries,  tan  works,  steamboats,  water 
boats,  family  purposes,  hot  liquids,  Ac.  I  also  manufacture 
to  order  Village  Fire  Engines,  with  Double-acting  Lift  and 
Force  Pump,  light,  easily  handled,  and  worked  by  few  men. 
The  same  pumps  may  be  arranged  as  a  stationary  Engine,  or 
to  supply  other  Engines.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine.  The  Cistern  and  Force  Pumps  are  so  arranged  that 
they  will  not  freeze  if  placed  out-doors.  They  are  made  of  cast 
iron  in  part.  2-22  G.  B.  FARNAM,  34  Cliff  street. 

FAND  C.  WUTERICH.  FRANKLIN  STREET,  NEW-HA. 

®  ven  Freight  R.  R.  Depot,  No.  5,  Room  27,  up  stairs,  N- 
Y.— Machinists  and  Manufacturers  of  Confectioners’  tools. 
N.  B— Also,  small  machinery  and  gear-cutting  made  to  order 
at  the  shortest  notice.  2-8 


NEW-YORK  MARBLED  IRON  WORKS. 

OFFICE,  No.  413  BROADWAY, 

( Corner  of  Lispenard  street .) 

Manufactory,  corner  of  6th  Avenue  and  Forty-seventh  street, 

The  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  mar- 

bleized  Iron  Mantels,  Table  Tops,  Columns,  Pilasters, 
Clock  Cases,  Fancy  Articles,  Ac., Ac.,  representing  the  choicest 
varieties  of  Marble.  Also.  Window  Lintels,  Sills,  Balconies, 
and  other  castings  for  buildings  of  every  description. 

The  above  Company  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  Builders,  and  the  public  generally,  to  their  assortment 
of  Marbleized  Cast  Iron  Mantels,  anil  other  articles,  which 
they  are  now  manufacturing  on  the  most  enlarged  scale ;  the 
beauty  and  design  of  which,  and  their  exquisite  finish,  have 
never  been  equalled,  and  cannot  be  excelled.  Their  exact 
imitations  of  the  finest  varieties  of  Marble,  such  as  Egyptian , 
Sienna,  Brocatelle,  Verd,  Ac.,  has  elicited  the  unqualified 
commendation  of  connoisseurs  in  Marbles,  and  established 
their  popularity  with  the  public. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  discovery  consist  in  its 
capability  of  withstanding  a  high  heat,  of  resisting  acids 
and  oils,  which  stain  and  deface  Marbles,  and  their  cheap¬ 
ness,  (being  about  one  third  the  cost,)  in  comparison  with  all 
other  kinds  of  Mantels ;  also  the  advantage  of  being  packed 
and  sent  with  safety  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

The  Marbling  department  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  E.  DEEMING,  who  first  introduced  this  invaluable  disco¬ 
very  to  the  public,  and  demonstrated  its  practical  utility  and 
application  to  metals  and  other  substances.  Address  orders 
and  communications  to  CHARLES  CROSBY,  Secretary, 
ltf  


MICOLAY  A  CO„  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
Arms  and  Legs,  Surgical  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instru¬ 
ments,  Trusses,  Bandages,  Ac.,  428  Broadway,  second  floor. 

FZ.  TO  $30  PER  WEEK-GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLAT- 
ing  by  a  new  process,  on  jewelry  and  plated  arti¬ 
cles.  A  fewladies  and  gentlemen  will  be  taught  this  lucrative 
and  beautiful  art.  Can  work  at  home,  or  suitable  for  travel¬ 
ling.  No  apparatus  required.  Call  at  No,  237  Hudson  street, 
from  10  to  12,  and  from  2  to  4  o’clock.  2-13 


ggODA-WATER  APPARATUS.-WILLIAM  GEE,  MACHIN- 
ist  and  Brass  Finisher,  also,  manufacturer  of  the  Pre¬ 
mium  Self-Acting  Generators  and  Bolting  Machines,  at  the 
Soda-Water  Apparatus  Manufactory,  No.  58  Fulton  street,  3d 
floor.  New-  York. 

Draught  Tubes,  Bottle  Moulds,  Generators, 

Coolers  in  Tubs,  Force  Pumps,  Model  Making. 

Copper  Fountains,  Gasometers, 

US'"  Jobbing  done  at  the  shortest  notice.  1-18 


MANUFACTURES. 

ARNER’S  PREMIUM  FORCE  PUMP.-THE  CHEAP- 
est  pumps  for  wells,  cisterns,  steamboats,  vessels, 
mines,  factories,  Ac.  It  has  taken  the  premium  at  the  New- 
York  State  Fair,  and  two  silver  medals  at  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute,  New-York.  Also  a  premium  from  the  Franklin  Institute 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Maryland  Institute  of  Baltimore. 
For  sale  by  A.  W.  G  AY  A  CO„  118  Maiden  lane.  State  and 
county  rights  for  sale.  2-7 


MUNT  &  SCOTT,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  RAILROAD 

ana  Surveying  Instruments.  53  Pulton  street,  (corner 

°l l  Cliff,)  New-York,  All  kinds  of  instruments  repaired  and 
adjusted  on  moderate  terms.  Instruments  delivered  and  sent 
for.  T.  HUNT, 

1-13  R.  SCOTT. 


Broadway  wire  works. — winte p, burn  a  silk 

WORTH,  430  Broadway,  New-York,  Manufacturers  of 
Bird  Cages  of  every  pattern  and  quality;  Safes,  Wire-Fencing. 
Flower-Stands  and  Trainers,  Wire  Show-Frames,  Refrigerat¬ 
ors,  Sieves,  Riddles,  and  Screens ;  as  also  Wire  Cloths  of 
every  gauge,  which  they  offer  to  the  public  at  liberal  prices, 
and  guarantee  them  as  superior  quality  and  make.  The  great 
success  they  have  met  with  in  their  business  leads  them  to 
believe  that  their  efforts  to  please  are  appreciated.  2-18 


THE  NEW-YORK  SCALEMAKERS'  CO.  MANUFACTURE 
every  description  of  Railroad,  Warehouse,  Floor  and 
Portable  Platform,  Coal  and  Hay,  Bank,  Druggists’,  and  Gro¬ 
cers’  Scales,  Patent  Balances,  Store  Trucks,  Fire-proof  Safes, 
Cash  Boxes,  Ac.,  Ac.  Weights  graduated  to  foreign  standards. 
Every  scale  made  by  them  is  correct,  and  warranted  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Depot  at  GEORGE  G.  SHEPPARD’S, 
187  Water  street,  where  every  description  of  scales  may  be 
obtained,  and  all  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

Manufactory,  129  Amos  street,  0.  N.  FARR.  Scales  repaired 
and  regulated  at  short  notice.  2-11 


THE  “COMPOSITE  IRON  RAILING,”  MADE  BY  THE 
Atlantic  Railing  Works,  combines  great  beauty,  strength, 
and  cheapness.  It  is  a  wrought  iron  framework,  connected 
by  ornamental  cast  iron  ties,  melted  on  and  around  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself.  It  may  be  made  light  and  graceful  like  the  wire 
railing,  or  heavy  and  solid  like  the  cast  iron.  Railings  for 
Steps,  Streets,  Offices,  Cemeteries.  Ac,  also,  Verandahs,  Bal¬ 
conies,  Ac.,  for  sale  by  GEORGE  FOSTER,  398  Broadway,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Walker  street,  who  is  the  only  one  authorized  to  sell 
this  description  of  railing.  2-18 


SJTAIRS,  STAIRS. — STAIR  HAND-RAILING,  THAT  IN- 
ic?  tricate  but  beautiful  branch  of  Carpentry,  now  worked  and 
moulded  by  machinery  (no  pitch-board  or  pattern  of  any  kind 
wanted)  to  suit  any  kind  of  stairs,  circular  or  elliptical,  in  an 
accurate  and  unerring  manner,  and,  for  perfection  and  ele¬ 
gance,  far  surpassing  hand  labor,  and  at  half  the  cost.  Also, 
Church  Pew  Scrolls,  Pew  Capping,  plain  and  fancy  Stair 
Brackets,  Newels  and  Balusters,  of  modern  and  antique  pat¬ 
tern,  at  123  Grand  street,  New-York.  Orders  sent  to  123 
Grand  street,  three  doors  east  of  Broadway,  from  any  part  of 
the  world,  for  any  description  of  Stair  Hand-railing,  will  be 
attended  to  in  an  incomparable  manner,  and  with  accuracy 
and  dispatch,  and  guarantee  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

2-12 


Otto  &  kcehler,  manufacturers  of  surgical 

and  Orthopedical  Machines  and  Instruments,  Trusses, 
Bandages,  Ac.,  No.  58  Chatham  street,  (second  floor,)  New- 
York.  All  kinds  of  Instruments,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made, 
repaired,  and  ground  at  the  shortest  notice.  2-7 


PORTABLE  FORGES.-REMOVAL.-THE  SUBSCRIBER, 
successor  of  E.  Flagler,  and  sole  manufacturer  of  Queen’s 
patent  portable  Forge  and  Bellows,  respectfully  gives  notice 
that  he  lias  removed  his  depot  for  the  sale  of  said  Forges  to 
No.  210  Water  street,  (directly  opposite  his  old  location.) 
where,  by  the  long-attested  superiority  of  this  portable  Forge 
overall  others  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths,  machinists,  jewelers, 
dentists,  coppersmiths,  shipping,  quarries,  public  works,  Ac., 
Ac.,  he  hopes  to  retain  a  continuance  of  past  patronage. 
FREDERICK  P.  FLAGLER,  No,  210  YVater  street.  2-22 


Ranges  and  heaters.-i  am  now  prepared  to 

supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 
is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  Ac.,  than  any  other  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  lor  warming  houses  of  anj^size.  Apply  to 
2-40  A.  MCPHERSON,  No.  28314  YVater  street. 


SOLOMON  S.  REILLY,  CAMPIIENE  AND  LAMP  MANU- 
£3  facturer,  135  Canal  street,  corner  of  Laight ;  51  Carmine 
street,  corner  of  Bedford;  167  Greenwich  street,  corner  of 
Cortlandt ;  216  Canal  street,  near  Hudson.  Camphene  Distil- 
ery,  corner  of  Ninth  Avenue  and  Gansevoort  street.  Solar 
Lamps, Girandoles.Chandeliers,  Brackets,  Candelabras;  Lamps 
for  Oil,  Camphene,  and  Burning  Fluid  ;  pure  Sperm,  Solar,  and 
Lard  Oil;  Camphene  and  Burning  Fluid,  Alcohol,  Spirits  of 
Turpentine,  at  wholesale  and  retail.  Orders  by  post  or  other¬ 
wise  promptly  attended  to.  2-10  i® 


PANIEL  D.  YVINANT,  SUCCESSOR  TO  D.  PENN,  BIL- 
liard  Table  maker,  No.  73  Gold  street,  between  Beekman 
and  Spruce,  New-York.  Every  tiling  in  the  line  furnished  at 
10  per  cent,  less  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 
Tables,  balls,  maces,  cues,  cloths,  by  the  piece  or  yard  ;  Gibb’s 
adhesive  cue  wax;  silk  and  worsted  pockets;  fringes ;  French 
and  American  patent  cue  points ;  cord,  pool  boards,  rule 
boards,  etc.  In  short,  every  thing  in  the  trade  always  to  be 
had.  Spanish  pins.  Orders  by  letter,  for  new  articles  or  for 
repairs,  attended  to  as  promptly  as  if  given  in  person.  2-21 


Br  ,T.  FAMBACII  A  GALVAGNI,  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Fancy  Leather  Goods,  for  Stationers.  No.  14  North 
YVilliam  street,  New-York.  2-8 


MILLER’S  PATENT  IRON  STAIR, 

WROUGHT  AND  OAST  IRON  RAILING, 

GRATING,  SHUTTER,  DOOR,  BEDSTEAD,  AND 
Iron  Picket  Pence  Manufactory, 

26  West  Broadway ,  New-York, 

Near  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Depot.  1-11 


IRE  CLOTH  AND  SIEVES.-TIIOMAS  C.  MOORE,  NO. 
_  _  108  Beekman  street,  New-York,  manufacturer  of  Brass, 

Copper,  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth,  Sieves,  Safes,  Bird  Cages,  Super- 
line  Bolting  Wire  Coal,  Sand,  and  Grain  Screens,  Painted 
Wire  Window  Blinds,  Locomotive,  Brush,  and  Strainer  Wire, 
Ornamental  YVire  Fence,  Bordering,  Ac.,  for  Gardeners,  Ac. 

2-15 


.V  VANS  A  MILLYVARD,  80  DUANE  STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

_ J  manufacturers  of  papier  mache  goods,  and  ornamental 

japanners  of  all  kinds  of  metallicised  ware,  patent  enamelled 
glass  paintings  for  fancy  stores,  beautifully  inlaid  with  pearl 
papier  mache.  panels  for  ships,  steamboats,  and  piano  fortes, 
piano  plates,  do.  music  stools,  mantels,  summer  pieces,  clocks, 
tables,  Ac.,  Ac.  Ladies’  fancy  articles  of  every  description, 
and  ladies  learning  the  art  supplied  with  materials  of  all 
kinds.  Portmonnaies,  segar  cases,  card  cases,  Ac.,  supplied  to 
the  trade.  This  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
Union,  and  work  can  be  produced  in  it  equal  to  any  from  the 
European  markets,  either  as  regards  beauty  of  tints  or  excel¬ 
lency  of  pattern  and  design.  The  specimens  from  this  esta¬ 
blishment,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  late  Fair  of  tire  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute,  were  rewarded  with  a  Gold  and  also  a  Silver 
Medal,  and  they  were  pronounced  to  be  the  most  superior 
work  of  the  kind  eyer  produced  in  this  country.  2-15 


JAMES  S.  SMITH,  MANUFACTURER  OF  MILITARY 
Equipments,  No.  15  Dutch  street,  New-York.— Regulation 
caps,  belts,  knapsacks,  Ac.  The  subscriber,  in  addition  to  the 
manufacture  of  every  variety  of  cap  and  belt  ornaments, 
plates,  letters,  figures,  Ac.,  has  facilities  for  making  all  articles 
for  fitting  out  companies,  viz. ;  caps,  belts,  knapsacks,  car¬ 
tridge  boxes,  horse  equipments,  metal  and  worsted  shoulder 
knots,  pompoons,  feathers,  Ac.  The  public  and  the  trade  may 
rely  on  all  articles  sold  at  this  establishment  to  be  of  the  best 
workmanship,  and  at  prices  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

2-7 

Fish  hooks  and  fishing  tackle,  needles,  Ac.- 

IIENRY  WILLSHER,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 
Needles,  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
and  Kirby  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks  ; 
Salmon,  Lake,  and  Trout  Flies:  Cork  and  Wood  Floats;  Flax, 
Twisted  and  Plaited  Silk,  Chinese  Grass  Hair,  and  Cable-laid 
Lines ;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers ;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use;  Silk-worm  Gut;  Snells;  Double 
Twist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders;  Spoon  Bait;  Squids;  Multi¬ 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish  ;  YValking-cane 
and  other  Rods ;  Lolley’s  and  Chambers’ Sail  Needles;  Pack 
and  YVillsher’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  Ac. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No,  9  Cedar  street, 
New-Y’ork.  N.  B.— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to.  2-40 


SNDIA  RUBBER  GOODS.— TO  SOUTHERN  AND  WEST 
ern  Merchants.— The  subscriber  would  invite  the  attention 
of  merchants  and  others  to  his  extensive  stock  of  Vulcanized 
Metallic  Rubber  Goods,  consisting  in  part  of— 

Coats,  Horse  Covers,  Life  Preservers, 

Cloaks,  Carriage  Cloths,  Toys, 

Capes,  Hospital  Sheeting,  Doll  Heads, 

Caps,  Steam  Packing,  Air  Balls, 

Sou’westers,  •  Machine  Belting,  Gloves, 

Pantaloons,  Breast  Pumps,  Mittens, 

Over-Alls,  Syringes,  Navy  Bags, 

Leggins,  Nipple  Shields,  Travelling  Bags, 

YVading  Boots,  Nursing  Bottles,  Air  Bellows, 

Fishing  do.  Piano  Covers,  Air  Belts,  Ac.,  Ac. 
Buyers  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  purchase  from 
first  hands,  and  not  pay  two  or  three  profits.  The  above  are 
of  tire  first  quality— are  warranted  to  stand  any  climate,  and 
are  offered  for  sale  at  low  prices,  for  cash  or  approved  paper,  by 
D.  1IODGMAN,  New-York  India  Rubber  Warehouse,  No.  27 
Maiden  Lane,  (first  corner  from  Broadway.)  and  59  Nassau 
street.  Factory,  Tuckahoe,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y’.  2-14 


JO  OLIVER,  YVIRE  YVORKER,  NO.  25  FULTON  STREET, 
JCj©  corner  of  YVater,  up  stairs.— YVove  YVire  of  every  de- 
cription  ;  Sieves  and  Riddles ;  coal,  sand,  and  grave)  Screens ; 
and  YVire  YVork  of  all  kinds.  Also,  the  most  ingenious  patent 
self-setting,  revolving  Rat-trap  in  the  world.  Locomotive  spark 
Wire,  Ac.  N.  B.— Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  sup¬ 
plied  with  wove  wire  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  as  low  as  at 
any  factory  in  the  Union.  2-24 


OOD  A  HUNTER,  NO.  144  CENTRE  STREET,  NEW- 
_  York,  Manufacturers  of  YVrought  Iron  Pipe  for  the 
conveyance  of  steam,  water,  and  gas. 

Steam  Cocks,  Globe  Y’alves,  Force  Pumps  for  Steam 

Globe  “  Check  “  Engines. 

Guage  “  Angle  “  Stocks  and  Dies, 

Union  Stop  Cocks,  Safety  "  Screw-cutting  Machines, 

Union  Joint  “  Flange  “  Balance  Y’alves. 

Solder  Nipples. 

Also  on  hand  and  made  to  order.  Fixtures  and  Fittings  of 
every  description  for  the  conveyance  of  Steam,  YVater  and  Gas. 


CHRISTIAN  DIETRICH,  IMPORTER  AND  MANUFAC- 
turer  of  German  Fancy  Baskets.  Also,  Manufacturer  of 
Cane  and  YVillow  ware,  32  Maiden  Lane,  New-York.  Rattan 
Chairs,  Baskets,  Ac.,  repaired.  2-8 


Axes  and  hatchets-made  by  collins  a  co. 

Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’  Axes.  An  extensive 
and  constant  supply  of  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  of 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tools,  suited 
to  this  and  foreign  markets,  for  sale  on  favorable  terms  to  the 
trade,  by  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city 
212  YVater  street.  COLLINS  A  CO. 

1-23 


4  UNS,  RIFLES,  PISTOLS,  GUN  MATERIALS,  SPORTING 
3  Apparatus,  Fine  Cutlery,  Ac.  Ac. 

ONION  A  YVIIEELOCK, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS, 

99  Maiden  Lane,  New-York, 

Invite  the  attention  of  Merchants  and  Sportsmen  to  their  ex¬ 
tensive  and  well-selected  assortment  of  the  above  Goods, 
which  they  offer  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  and  on  the  most 
accommodating  terms.  Depot  for  the  sale  of  Revolvers  and 
other  Fire  Arms,  manufactured  by  ALLEN  A  THURBER. 

Colt’s  Pistols  of  all  sizes  always  on  hand.  2-tf 


MEDICAL. 


STEDICAL  SURGERY  YVITHOUT  THE  KNIFE.— SAMUEL 

_ 61  GILBERT,  M.  D„  after  a  long  and  extensive  experience 

in  Memphis.  Tennessee,  and  more  recently  in  New-Orleans, 
has  removed  to  New-York,  and  taken  rooms  at  483  Broadway, 
where  lie  invites  patients  to  call  and  test  his  skill  in  the  rad¬ 
ical  cure  of  the  following  diseases,  many  of  which  are  deemed 
incurable  by  his  brethren  of  the  faculty,  without  instruments 
of  any  kind,  viz : 

1.  Ulcers  and  Tumors,  called  cancerous. 

2.  Scrofula  in  all  its  forms. 

3.  YVhite  Swellings,  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

4.  Tumors,  YVens.  Carbuncles,  Tetter,  Scald  Head,  and  all 
Eruptions  on  the  Skin. 

5.  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  Ac. 

6.  Female  Diseases,  of  however  long  standing. 

DR.  GILBERT  invites  Physicians  to  send  patients  they  deem 
incurable,  and  witness  for  themselves  the  power  of  his  new 
remedies.  Office  hours,  from  9  A.  M.  till  3  P.  M.  1-17 


1YYE-SIGHT.-E.  S.  FRANKS.  SPECTACLE-MAKER.  62 
A  Bowery,  (third  door  from  the  Bowery  Theatre.)  Optician 
to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary,  adjusts  his 
Improved  Spectacles  to  YVeak  Sight  with  unerring  accuracy, 
at  a  low  price,  and  changes  them  without  further  charge,  if 
not  approved  of.  References  ;  Drs.  Dubois,  YVilkes,  and  Hal¬ 
stead,  Surgeons  to  the  New-Y’ork  Eye  Infirmary;  Drs.  Ste¬ 
phenson  and  Rogers,  Surgeons  to  the  New-Y’ork  Eye  Hospital ; 
Drs.  Halstead  and  Bulkley,  Physicians  to  the  New-Y’orl;  Hos- 
1  jital ;  Dr.  Wood,  late  President  of  the  New-York  Academy  of 
Medicine ;  Dr.  Darling,  Anatomical  Demonstrator  at  the  Nf}\y- 
York  University  Medical  College ;  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  YVallace,  and 
Dr.  Dixon,  Editor  of  the  Scalpel.  '  2-24 


The  ear.-a.  s.  heath,  m.  b.,  aurist  and  ocu¬ 
list,  devotes  his  attention,  from  10  to  2,  to  the  treatment 
of  deafness,  discharges  from  the  ear,  noises  in  the  head,  sore 
throats,  and  all  diseases  producing  deafness  and  blindness,  of 
which  scrofula  ranks  first,  Office,  40  Hoiyard  street,  first  door 
east  of  Broadway.  1-1? 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


68 


The  purity  and  whiteness  of  skin  which  the 

use  of  Gouraud’s  Italian  Medicated  Soap  produces  is  sur¬ 
passingly  beautiful.  Not  a  vestige  of  tan,  freckles,  sallowness, 
sunburn,  pimples,  frowsiness,  roughness,  chaps,  chafes,  or 
other  cutaneous  disfigurements  can  be  seen  upon  the  skin 
which  is  frequently  washed  with  this  marvellous  compound. 
The  purest  alabaster  could  scarcely  rival  in  whiteness,  smooth¬ 
ness  and  transparency  the  complexion  which  has  been  beau¬ 
tified  by  this  delicious  soap.  It  is,  moreover,  delicious  for 
shaving.  Gouraud’s  Hair  Restorative,  or  Circassian  Gloss, 
not  only  possesses  the  wonderful  power  of  imparting  to  wiry 
hair  a  rich  silkiness  and  superb  gloss,  but  it  also  restores  the 
hair  to  places  whence  it  has  fallen  off.  Trial  Bottles,  25  cents 
each.  Gouraud’s  Liquid  Rouge  gives  to  pale  lips  and  cheeks  a 
rosiness  so  permanent  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  the  most 
violent  rubbing.  Gouraud’s  Poudre  Subtile  is  warranted  to 
uproot  hair  from  low  foreheads  or  any  part  of  the  body.  Gou¬ 
raud’s  Liquid  Hair  Dye  will  instantaneously  change  red,  gray 
or  white  hair  to  a  beautiful  brown  or  black,  without  staining 
the  skin.  Gouraud’s  Lily  White  is  much  prized  by  ladies  for 
flushed,  rough  skins. 

Caution— The  genuine  preparations  of  Dr.FELIX  GOURAUD 
are  only  to  be  had  at  67  Walker  street,  first  store  from  (not  in) 
Broadway. 

Agents— T.  R.  Callender,  88  South  3d-st.,Philadelphia ;  Bates, 
129  Washington-st.,  Boston :  Green,  Worcester ;  Guild,  Bangor; 
W.  D.  Robinson,  Portland,  Me. ;  G.  Fargue,  26  St.  Charles-st., 
New-Orleans  ;  E.  H.  Haycraft,  90  4th-st„  Louisville ;  Couse, De¬ 
troit,  Mich. ;  Carleton  &  Co.,  Lowell ;  Yale,  Bristol ;  Albert 
Perry,  Manchester ;  Isaac  Post,  Rochester ;  Robert  Cameron, 
Brideport,  Ct. ;  McNarry  &  Buck.  Hartford ;  George  Greig, 
Nashville,  Tenn ;  S.  B.  Crocheron,  M.  D.,  Cahawba,  Ala. ;  and 
generally  throughout  the  Union. 

Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms  for  cash.  Small  orders 
executed  by  Mail  and  Expresses.  2-14 


m 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  largest  and  most  magnificent  restaur- 

ant  in  the  world,  under  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  corner  of  Cen¬ 
tre  and  Grand  streets,  N.  Y„  containing  twenty-six  private 
Supper-rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  in  Orange  street ;  twenty  Tent-rooms,  after  the  Grecian 
order,  for  gentlemen ;  a  large  Supper-room,  which  can  ac¬ 
commodate  150  persons,  intended  for  parties,  military  or  civic 
companies ;  also  the  best  Billiard  Tables  in  the  city,  all  fitted 
up  in  a  style  of  unsurpassed  splendor.  Wines  and  cigars  of 
the  choicest  brands.  Messrs.  TALLMAN  &  MAPES,  Proprie¬ 
tors. 

Free  Lunch,  week-days,  from  10  to  11  o’clock  A.  M ;  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Fish  Chowder  from  3  to  5  o’clock  P.  M.  2-16 

ALTA  STONE  FLOWER- VASES  OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES 
and  handsomely  enchased,  and  for  sale  by 
1-4  LILLIE  &  RACINES,  109  Front  street. 

R.  M.  MIKL’OSY,  POLYTECHNIC  OFFICE,  REMOVED 
@  to  No.  11  Wall  street.  Room  13. 

Sec.  1.  Surveyingand  Engineering — Surveying  and  levelling 
of  land,  railroad  lines,  and  canals,  designs  and  drawings  of 
topographical  maps,  building  of  bridges,  machinery  of  every 
kind,  and  the  conduct  of  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  Architecture.— Design  and  drawing  of  plans  for 
buildings  of  every  kind,  and  in  any  style;  specification  and 
superintendence,  decorating  of  churches,  &c. ;  perspective 
views  for  any  building,  &c. 

Sec.  3.  Science  of  Mining.— Science  of  mining,  surveying  of 
mountains  and  mines,  design  and  drawing  of  geognostical 
maps,  examining  of  mines  and  minerals,  and  the  estimation 
of  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  Lithography.— Every  kind  of  surveying,  engineering, 
and  architectural  objects,  perspective  views  of  engines  and 
steamboats,  &c.,  will  be  accepted  for  lithography. 

Scenery  taken  from  nature.  1-11 

OR  CALIFORNIA  AND  AUSTRALIA.— TENTS,  HAM- 
mocks.  Awnings,  Bags,  &c.,  manufactured  by  C.  JOHN¬ 
SON,  No.  116  Maiden  Lane,  and  No.  199  Hester  street,  New- 
York,  where  every  description  of  the  above-named  articles 
can  be  found.  All  orders  promptly  executed  ou  the  most  rea¬ 
sonable  terms.  1-9 

JOHN  II.  WOODCOCK,  IMPORTETi  AND  JOBBER  OF 

Paris  fancy  goods,  combs,  brushes,  perfumery,  & c.  Fans, 
silk  guards,  portmonnaies,  wax  beads,  hair  pins,  jet  pins,  gilt 
and  jet  bracelets,  breast,  scarf,  and  shawl  pins.  38  John  street, 
(up  stairs,)  New-York.  1-17 

"f  AS.  S.  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  GILDERS  AND  PICTURE  FRAME 

*9  Makers.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Gilt  Mouldings,  French 
Plate  Looking  Glasses,  &c.,  158  William  street,  corner  of  Ann 
street,  New-York.  N.  B. — Merchants’  orders  for  cards  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  to.  1-21 


gr  0  RENZO  VENTURA,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
Ja  A  Dealer  in  Wines,  Liquors,  and  Segars.  No.  143  Fulton 
street,  New-York.  The  bar  is  well  stocked  with  the  choicest 
Wines  and  Segars.  1-7 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

■MEDICAL  ADVISER  AND  MARRIAGE  GUIDE;  WITH 
1 1M.  colored  anatomical  plates  of  the  Male  and  Female 
Organs— never  before  published.  Being  a  complete  treatise, 
with  a  description  of  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  most  certain 
mode  of  cure,  of  all  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable  from 
the  secret  infirmities  of  youth  and  mature  age,  arising  from 
diseases  in  both  sexes  ;  with  illustrative  cases,  certificates  of 
the  most  unparalleled  cures  ever  performed,  testimonials 
from  physicians,  and  editorial  acknowledgments.  Both  mar¬ 
ried  and  single  should  read  this  invaluable  work.  No  one 
should  get  married  before  consulting  it.  Those  who  have 
been  addictod  tu  self-abuse,  or  other  excesses,  can  there  find 
a  certain  cure  without  mercury.  Persons  requiring  medical 
aid,  before  adopting  any  treatment,  ought  to  know  from  its 
pages  the  superiority  of  his  Paris  and  London  treatment  of 
diseases  ;  by  so  doing  they  can  avoid  the  imposition  of  quack¬ 
ery  existing  in  cities.  M.  Larmont  is  a  regularly  educated 
European  physician  and  surgeon,  and  has  for  years,  and  is 
now  devoting  his  time  to  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  there 
mentioned  from  11  A.  M.  till  3  P.  M„  and  from  G  till  9  evenings, 
Sundays  excepted.  Any  person  sending  25  cents  will  receive 
a  copy  free  of  postage,  or  five  copies  for  $1.  Address  Dr.  LAR¬ 
MONT,  42  Reade  street,  corner  of  Broadway,  or  Box  71,  Broad¬ 
way  Post-office,  New-York.  Sold  by  Garrett  &  Co.,  22  Ann 
street ;  Stringer  &  Townsend,  222  Broadway,  and  J.  C.  Har¬ 
riott,  422  Broadway,  New-York.  2-5 


PAINTS. 

Bridgewater  paint,  manufactured  by  the 

Bridgewater  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  New-Jer- 
sey.— The  Company  have  now  on  hand  a  supply  of  this  Paint, 
which  they  offer  to  the  public  as  the  best  article  known  for 
roofs,  decks  and  bottoms  of  steamers  and  other  vessels,  also 
Oir  brick  and  wood-work  generally  ;  and  from  its  spark  and 
fender-proof  qualities,  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the 
pest  and  most  perfect  protection  for  railroad  and  other  bridges, 
cars,  depot  buildings,  &c.  The  strongest  testimonials  of 
the  virtues  of  this  article  from  officers  of  the  army,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  railroads,  insurance  companies,  captains  of  ves¬ 
sels,  painters,  &c„  may  be  seen,  together  with  specimens  on 
tin,  wood,  canvas,  &c„  at  the  depot  of  the  Company.  For 
sale,  dry,  in  packages  of  200  lbs.  and  upwards,  and  in  oil,  in 
kegs  of  25, 50,  and  100  lbs.,  by 

R.  BOGERT,  General  Agent, 

1-38  125  Pearl  and  78  Beaver  street, 


PIANO  FORTES. 


OLIAN  PIANO  FORTES,  AT  NO.  441  BROADWAY.- 

_ A  large  assortment  of  Pianos  from  the  celebrated  house 

of  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  Boston ;  also  the  well-known  Instru¬ 
ments  of  A.  W.  Ladd  &  Co.,  with  a  full  supply  of  new  and 
second-hand  Pianos,  of  various  makers,  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Pianos  to  let. 

1-22  LINCOLN  &  THOMPSON.  No  441  Broadway. 


PROVISIONS. 


HOLESALE  FISH  STORE.-500  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 
bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 
Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  lialfs  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
Herring,  300  halfs  New  Herring,  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod 
fish,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring, 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring,  3000  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal¬ 
mon,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her¬ 
ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut, 
White-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish,  &c. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  A  CO.,  .. 

81  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West, 
May  13th,  1852.  New-York. 

KELSON  WELLS.  1-52  S.  H.  WOOD. 


VAN  NOKDENS, 

DEALERS  IN  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
stantly  receiving  large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  in  tubs  and  firkins,  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes.  Lard 
in  barrels,  tubs  and  kegs.  For  sale  at 
1-24  VAN  NORDENS’,  157  West  street,  New-York. 


Miller,  haring  &  co.,  wholesale  commission 

Merchants  for  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  and  sales¬ 
men  for  all  kinds  of  Live  Stock,  No.  3  Erie  Place.  Reade 
street,  New-York.  J.  MILLER,  S.  D.  HARING,  II.  K.  MIL¬ 
LER.  1-4 


TO  MERCHANTS,  SHIPPERS,  DRUGGISTS,  AND  OTH- 
ers.— Mustard.— WITHINGTON  &  WILDE'S  celebrated 
Premium  Mustard.  First  premiums,  American  Institute,  1847— 
1852.  Put  up  expressly  for  the  Southern  and  Western  Markets, 
in  kegs,  cans,  tins,  and  bottles,  &c.  This  Mustard  is  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  best  English  and  Trieste  seed,  and  needs 
no  other  recommendation  than  the  extensive  sale  it  has  met 
with  for  the  past  number  of  years,  and  being  used  by  the 
United  States  Army,  and  many  of  the  Hospitals  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Liberal  discount  made  to  cash  purchasers.  For 
sale  by  WITHINGTON  &  WILDE,  office  of  L.  I.  Mustard  and 
Spice  Mills,  7  Dutch  street,  New-York,  opposite  Win.  Colgate 
&  Co.’s  Soap  Factory.  Also  for  sale,  Coffees,  Spices  of  all 
kinds,  Cocoa,  Saleratus,  Indigo,  Rice  Flour,  &c„  pertaining  to 
the  trade.  1-13 


REAL  ESTATE. 


£2  F.  COGSWELL.  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
!?3©  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lands  in  the  cities  of 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgh,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  ol  their  property, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials: 

Hon.  Fraxcis  B.  Stryker,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brush,  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank,  Brooklyn.  1-26 


JAMES  M.  MILLER,  AUCTIONEER. — BY  JAMES  M.  MIL- 
lcr— Store  No  81  Maiden  Lane.— James  M.  Miller  will  give 
his  personal  attention  to  Sales  of  Real  Estate  at  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange,  and  to  sales  of  Household  Furniture  at  the 
residence  of  families ;  also  his  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
of  Cattle.  1-15 


REMOVALS. 


REMO  VAL.-KIMB ALL  &  BEESLEY  HAVE  REMOVED 
their  Boot  and  Shoe  Store  from  257  to  325  Broadway— 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel— where  they  have  constantly  on  hand  a 
general  assortment  of  Ladies’ and  Children’s  Boots  and  Shoes, 
of  every  variety.  2-8 


KB  EMOVAL.— WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY.— THE  SUB- 
Ha/  scriber  would  respectfully  iuform  his  friends  and  former 
patrons  that  he  has  removed  from  his  old  stand,  74  Fulton 
street,  to  395  Broadway,  where  he  has  a  spacious  store,  well 
stocked  with  every  thing  desirable  in  the  way  of  watches, 
jewelry,  &c.,  diamonds,  pins,  rings,  chains,  both  for  ladies  and 
gents,  of  the  richest  patterns.  Notwithstanding  I  have  re¬ 
moved  to  Broadway,  1  intend  to  sell  at  my  former  low  prices. 

2-14  LEVI  SCRIBNER,  395  Broadway. 


EMOVAL.  —  A.  BININGER  &  CO.  (FORMERLY  141 
JflJA  Broadway)  have  removed  to  the  white  marble  store, 
circular  corner,  Nos.  92  and  94  Liberty  street,  corner  of  Tem¬ 
ple,  third  door  west  of  Broadway,  where  they  continue  to  im¬ 
port  G.  II.  Mumm  &  Co.’s  Champagne  Wines,  Madeira,  Sherry, 
Port,  French  and  German  Wines,  Cognac  Brandies,  vintages 
of  1790,  1815,  1825  to  1852,  in  U.  S.  Bonded  Warehouses,  llennes- 
see,  Otard,  Maett,  and  l’inett’s,  &c.  Choicest  Havana  Segars ; 
Cross  &  Blackwell’s  Pickles,  Sauces,  &c„  &c. ;  as  well  as  every 
other  article  in  their  line  of  business.  2-15 


SASHES  AND  BLINDS. 


Boors,  sashes,  sash  doors,  and  blinds.-the 

subscribers  keep  constantly  on  band  a  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  best  kiln-dried  Door  Sashes,  Sasli  Doors,  outside  and 
inside  Blinds,  Shutters,  &c„  &c„  to  be  found  in  the  market,  and 
would  invite  the  attention  of  builders  and  others  to  the  above 
articles,  which  will  be  sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.  Orders  received  by  mail  or  otherwise  filled 
with  dispatch.  Sashes  ready  glazed  or  glazed  to  order  at  the 
shortest  notice.  IRA  PORTER  &  CO., 

1-19  No.  8  Spruce  street,  a  few  doors  from  Nassau.  N.  Y. 


Boors,  sashes  and  blinds.-f.  w.  tuxbury.no.  is 

Burling  Slip,  between  Water  and  Front  streets, Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealer  in  the  above  articles,  would  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  liis 
large  and  general  assortment  of  Kiln-dried  Doors,  Sashes, 
and  Blinds,  manufactured  of  good  stock,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  Glazed  Sash  Doors,  Glazed  Sashes,  on  hand  or  glazed  to 
order,  all  of  which  are  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
F.  W.  T.’s  connection  with  extensive  manufacturers  enables 
him  to  fill  orders  at  short  notice.  1-18 


STATIONERY. 

WILLARD  FELT,  NO.  191  PEARL  STREET,  (NEAR  MAI 
den  Lane,)  Manufacturer  of  Blank  Books,  and  Im 
porter  and  Dealer  in  Paper  and  Stationery  of  every  descrip 
tipn.  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders. 


Rig  LANK  BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY.— FRAN  CIS  &  LOU- 
JO,  tbel,  No.  77  Maiden  Lane,  sell  all  articles  in  their  line  at 
low  prices,  at  retail,  or  by  the  quantity. 

Account  Books,  Copying  Presses, 

Writing  Papers,  Note  Papers, 

Envelopes,  Bills  of  Exchange, 

Notes,  Drafts,  Receipts,  Memoranda  Books, 

Hotel  Registers,  Time  Books, 

Sets  of  Books  for  Societies,  Portfolios. 

Writing  Desks,  Gold  and  Steel  Pens, 

Scrap  Books,  Superior  Writing  Ink, 

Shipping  Receipt  Boxes,  Elastic  Paper  Holders, 

Patent  inkstands,  Seal  Presses, 

Tin  Cash  and  Deed  Books,  Pass  and  Copy  Books. 

Manifold  Letter  Writers,  Penknives, 

Bankers’  Note  Cases,  Backgammon  Boards, 

Slates,  Pencils,  Wax  Wafers, 

Chessmen,  Tissue  Paper, 

Perforated  Boards,  Diaries  for  1854. 

Fancy  Stationery  in  great  variety. 

Books  ruled  and  bound  to  pattern. 

Job  Printing  executed  at  low  rates.  Cards,  Circulars,  Bill 
Heads,  Checks,  Receipts,  &c. 

FRANCIS  &  LOUTREL, 

1 — 19  Stationers  and  Booksellers,  77  Maldeil  Bane. 


TO  ALL  TRADE-1853.— HERTS  BROTHERS,  WHOLESALE 
sT  Stationers  and  Importers ;  English,  French,  and  German 
Fancy  Goods  Warehousemen,  &c„  No.  241  Broadway,  facing 
tlie  Park,  New-York.— Tile  undersigned  beg  to  inform  the 
trade  in  general  that  they  have  opened  their  new  store  as 
above,  where  they  intend  keeping  a  constant  supply  of  every 
article  appertaining  to  the  Stationery  business,  as  also  a  full 
and  varied  assortment  of  English,  French,  and  German  Fancy 
Goods,  Artists’  Materials,  Colors,  &c.  &c„  the  whole  of  which, 
being  purchased  for  cash  from  the  best  markets  in  Europe, 
they  can  offer  at  prices  that  cannot  fail  to  meet  your  approval. 
Their  stock  will  be  continually  augmented  by  fresh  arrivals 
of  every  new  or  desirable  article  in  the  European  market, 
purchased  expressly  for  their  sales  by  Mr.  D.  B.  HERTS,  of 
London  and  Paris.  Being  confident  that  we  can  do  as  well 
for  our  customers  as  any  house  in  this  country,  we  solicit  the 
favor  of  a  call  and  examination  of  our  stock,  or  your  orders 
by  mail,  which  will  receive  the  prompt  attention  of 

Your  obedient  servants,  HERTS  BROTHERS. 

Henry  B.  Herts,  Jr.  > 

Jacob  Herts.  j  l — l 


STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  PAPER,  Ac.— PECK  & 
Hoodless,  Manufacturers  of  Blank  Books,  Importers  and 
Dealers  in  Fancy  and  Staple  Stationery  of  every  description. 
No.  139  Pearl  street  and  90  Beaver  street,  near  Wall  street, 
New-York.  Country  Merchants  supplied  at  low  rates.  Par¬ 
ticular  and  prompt  attention  given  to  orders. 


Madagascar  or  lop-eared  rabbits— a  few 

pairs  of  these  large  and  superb  animals  for  sale.  Price 
$10  to  $15  per  pair.  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN, 

1-tf  189  Water  street. 


TERRIER  DOGS,  OF  THE  SMOOTH-HAIRED  AND  TAN- 
ned  muzzle  breed.  These  are  famous  ratters,  very  active, 
and  make  excellent  farm  dogs. 

1-tf  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN,  189  Water  street. 


SUFFOLK  PIGS,— THE  SUBSCRIBERS  ARE  PREPARED 
V9  to  receive  orders  for  pure  Suffolk  Pigs,  bred  from  stock 
imported  in  1848  by  the  late  William  Sticlcney,  also  by  the 
subscribers  in  January  last. 

JOSIAI1  STICKNEY,  Watertown,  or 
Address  ISAAC  STICKNEY,  Boston,  Mass. 

l-13eow* 


SCHOOLS. 

MEW- YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE.— THIS 
Institution  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New-York,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  agricul¬ 
turists  the  means  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  appropriate  to  their  vocation ;  to  prepare  students 
for  practical,  active  labor,  by  training  the  mind  in  a  system 
which  shall  inculcate  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sci¬ 
ences  essential  to  agricultural  success.  To  insure  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  principles  and  their  application  to  the  soil,  the 
Legislature  has  required  tiie  purchase  of  not  less  than  three 
hundred  acres  of  land. 

The  Trustees,  having  accepted  the  trust  confided  to  them 
by  the  Legislature,  organized  the  State  Agricultural  College 
by  the  following  appointments : 

John  Delafield,  President  of  the  College. 

Hon  John  A.  King,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Joel  W.  Bacon.  Secretary. 

N.  B.  Kidder,  Treasurer. 

At  a  meeting  of  tiie  Board,  on  the  4tli  of  June,  a  Report  was 
presented  by  B.  IV Johnson,  from  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Location  ol  the  College,  declaring  "  that,  after  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Oaklands  Farm,  in  Seneca  County,  they  are 
entirely  satisfied  that  the  price  asked  for  it  is  its  fair  value 
in  the  market  for  farming  purposes;  that  it  is,  by  previous 
preparation,  by  position,  and  variety  of  soil,  in  every  respect 
adapted  to  the  objects  of  the  Institution;  that  tiie  title  is 
perfect ;  and  recommend  that  the  chain  of  title  be  entered  at 
large  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board,”  Ac.  This  farm  is  situated 
midwaybetween  the  market  towns  of  Waterloo  and  Geneva, 
in  full  view  of  Seneca  Lake,'  and  overlooking  the  village 
of  Geneva.  Elevated  about  one  hundred  and  five  feet 
above  tiie  lake,  it  is  free  from  causes  disturbing  health.  Its 
soil  varies  from  a  strong  clay  to  a  sandy  loam,  presenting  va¬ 
rieties  sufficient  for  testing  by  experiment  every  doubtful 
question  in  relation  to  soils,  and  to  exhibit  the  most  approved 
system  of  cultivation. 

The  Trustees  are  prepared  to  receive,  from  farmers  and 
friends  of  agriculture,  proposals  for  the  Capital  Stock  of  the 
Institution,  which  will  be  distributed  in  shares  of  fifty  dollars 
each,  payable  10  per  cent,  on  subscribing,  40  per  cent,  on  1st 
of  July.  50  per  cent,  on  1st  October. 

The  Trustees  may  be  addressed  (post-paid)  at  their  respective 
residences,  as  follows : 

Hon.  John  A.  King,  Jamaica,  Queens  County :  Henry  Wager. 
Westernville,  Oneida  County;  B.  P.  Johnson,  Agricultural 
Rooms,  Albany ;  Wm.  Kelly,  Rhinebeck.  Dutchess  County ;  N 
B.  Kidder,  Geneva,  Ontario  County ;  Joel  W.  Bacon.  Water¬ 
loo,  Seneca  County;  Tallmadge  Delafield,  Geneva,  Ontario 
County;  Wm.  Buel,  Rochester,  Monroe  County;  John  Dela 
field,  Oaklands,  Seneca  County. 

The  officers  of  the  College  will  endeavor  to  present  subscrip 
tion  books  in  each  County,  that  the  College,  so  entirely  agri 
cultural  and  peculiarly  the  farmer’s  institution,  may  find  its 
support  widely  diffused  throughout  the  State. 

Tiie  President  will,  upon  application  to  him,  give  all  need¬ 
ful  information  in  relation  to  the  ordinances,  rules,  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  College,  and. the  course  of  instruction  to  be  pur¬ 
sued. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

1-tf  JOEL  W.  BACON,  Secretary. 


SAFES. 


SALAMANDER  MARBLE  COMPANY.-SILAS  C.  HER- 
voy  RING-.  Wareroom,  313  Broadway;  Manufactory*  Hud¬ 
son  street,  corner  Thirteenth  street.  New-York.  Iron  Mantels, 
Table-Tops,  Columns,  &c.,  marbleized  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  inventors,  R.  F.  &  J.  P.  WILLIAMS.  Finan¬ 
cial  and  General  Business  Department,  J.  RUSTON.  Speci¬ 
mens  may  be  seen  at  the  Salamander  Safe  Depot,  135,  137,  and 
139  Water  street,  New-York,  and  corner  of  Court  and  Jorale- 
mon  streets,  Brooklyn,  i-yt 
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PROSPECTUS  OF  VOLUME  ELEVENTH  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

The  American  Agriculturist  will  hereafter  be 
published  weekly,  and  contain  16  large  quarto 
pages,  embellished  with  numerous  engravings. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  so  long  favorably  kqown  as 
principal  editor  of  the  Monthly  Agriculturist,  will 
be  the  superintending  Editor,  and  Mr.  0.  Judd,  A.  M., 
distinguished  for  his  scientific  and  practical  attain 
ments,  will  be  his  associate.  They  will  be  assisted 
by  a  highly  intelligent  corps  of  agricultural  writers, 
all  of  whom  are  either  practical  farmers,  planters 
stock-breeders,  gardeners,  or  fruit-growers. 

No  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  this 
periodical  a  Standard  Agricultural  Work,  which 
will  convey  to  its  readers  weekly  a  large  amoimt 
of  information  highly  valuable  to  all  interested  in 
the  culture  of  the  soil. 

This  is  the  only  weekly  periodical  of  its  kind 
published  in  the  United  States;  and  it  will  possess 
peculiar  facilities  for  furnishing  early  reports  of  the 
produce,  cattle,  and  grain-markets.  These  reports 
alone  will  be  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper 
to  its  subscribers. 

The  Editors  are  supplied  with  all  the  leading 
Agricultural  Publications  of  this  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  may  look 
confidently  to  its  pages  for  all  new  and  established 
improvements  in  modes  of  farming,  stock-breeding, 
&c.,  &c.  While  adhering  to  scientific  accuracy,  our 
aim  will  be  to  make  science  entirely  subservient  to 
practice. 

Our  paper  will  be  furnished  to  subscribers  for 
less  than  four  cents  a  number  of  sixteen  quarto 
pages,  and  to  large  clubs  for  less  than  two  and  a 
half  cents.  Every  number  will  contain  suggestions 
for  the  treatment  of  soils,  crops,  stock,  Ac.,  which 
will  often  be  worth  to  the  reader  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  paper  for  a  year. 

Price  of  subscriptions — invariably  in  advance: 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 
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To  single  Subscribers, 

^0 

to 

o 

o 

ft  year,  $2  00 

“  Clubs  of  3  do. 

-  1.67 

“  6.00 

“  do.  “  5  do. 

1.60 

“  8.00 

“  do.  “  10  do. 

1.50 

“  15.00 

“  do.  “  20  do. 

1.25 

“  25.00 

Every  friend  of  agriculture  is 

respectfully  re 

quested  to  act  as  agent  in  procuring  subscriptions, 
which  may  be  forwarded  by  mail  at  the  risk  of  the 
publishers,  if  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master.  ALLEN  <fc  CO., 

189  Water  street,  New-York. 

N.B. — Subscriptions,  advertisements,  and  all  mat¬ 
ters  relative  to  the  business  part  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  should  be  addressed  to  Allen  <fc  Co.,  and  all 
communications  for  the  paper  addressed  to  Editor 
op  American  Agriculturist. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Newsmen  in  the  different  towns  in  the  country 
are  requested  to  act  as  agents  for  this  paper ;  re¬ 
sponsible  persons  also  in  every  district  of  the  United 
States. 

Very  liberal  commissions  will  be  given  to  a  few 
young  men  to  act  as  travelling  agents. 

For  further  information  address  the  publishers,  or 
call  at  their  office,  189  Water  street,  New-York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BARISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS  CHAMPAGNE.— The  under- 
MC  signed  respectfully  requests  the  attention  of  dealers  and 
the  public  generally  to  the  superior  merits  of  this  Wine,  which 
h»  is  now  introducing  in  this  market.  With  a  view  to  establish¬ 
ing  a  reputation  in  this  country  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  them 
in  Europe,  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  FRISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS, 
guarantee  that  the  Wines  shall  lie  of  uniform  quality,  and 
equal  to  the  best  now  in  vogue.  An  invoice  is  now  landing 
from  ship  John  Spear,  from  Havre. 

WILLIAM  W.  HINCKEN,  11  Old  Slip. 

2-21  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States. 

FISK'S  METALLIC  BURIAL  -  CASE.- F.  A.  MORRELL, 
General  Undertaker,  would  inform  his  friends  and  the 
public  that  he  furnishes  every  thing  in  the  above  line  at  short 
notice— gives  personal  attention  at  funerals  ;  and  he  assures 
those  who  may  favor  him  with  a  call,  that  it  shall  be  done  with 
entire  satisfaction.  „  .  . 

N.  B.  Charges  moderate.  He  invites  attention  to  the  Metal¬ 
lic  Burial  Cases,  and  expects  by  a  strict  attention  to  business 
to  merit  the  approval  of  those  who,  through  affliction,  may 
need  his  services.  Metallic  Burial  Cases  and  Wood  Coffins,  of 
every  quality.  Interments  procured  in  all  the  cemeteries. 
Office,  57  Myrtle  avenue,  Brooklyn. _ 2-14 


Military  goods.-james  h.  lent,  successor  to 

Andrew  M.  Shiers,  121  Fulton  street,  between  « illiam 
and  Nassau,  manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  military  caps,  sad¬ 
dles,  saddle-cloths:  holsters,  bridles,  and  plumes  of  all  kinds 
made  to  order.  Military  companies  about  changing  their 
uniforms,  or  neiv  companies  about  forming,  supplied  with 
samples  of  the  newest  patterns,  at  the  shortest  notice,  from  the 
oldest  place  of  the  kind  in  the  city. _ .  _ 2,-ii) 

John  b.  iiarlow,  dealer  in  doors,  sash  &  blinds 

No.  94  Beekman  street,  between  Pearl  and  Cliff-streets, 

New-York.  Glazing  done  with  neatness  and  dispatch.  2-12 


Agents  Wanted . . 

Apple  Sago . 

Buckwheat  Cakes . 55 

Baked  Apples . 55 

Bird’s  Nest  Pudding . 55 

Carragan  Moss . 55 

Currant  Cakes . 

Continental  Corn  Trade . 

Cattle  Sale  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Miller . 

Domestic  Animals  of  California . 

Definitions . 53 

Death  of  Gen.  Tallmadge . 

Great  Sales  of  Short-Horned  Cattle  in  England . 

Horticultural  Society  of  Staten  Island,  Exhibition  of. . 52 

Indian  Meal  Shortcakes . 55 

Kings  of  the  Soil— poetry, . 54 

Letter  from  Prof.  Nash,  No.  2 . 49 

Ladies’  Department :  My  Journal . 54 

Markets . 57 

Minota  Pudding . 55 

Mr.  Jackson’s  Sale  of  Short-Horns . 53 

Nitrate  of  Soda . 49 

New-York  State  Agricultural  Society’s  List  of  Premiums.  ..52 

Prices  Current, . 

Prospectus . 64 

Pineapple  Jelly . 55 

Pyramidal  China  Asters,  Cultivation  of . 57 

Ruta  Baga  Pudding . 55 

Rural  Axioms . 53 

Recipes . 

Sales  of  Imported  Short-Horned  Cattle . 51 

Speech  of  Hon.  William  C.  Rives,  at  Saratoga . . 56 


HORSE  MARKETS. 

MOS  SMITn.  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLE,  No.  76 
L  East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York.  1-27 


KULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN 
ty-fourth  street,  West  side  of  Third  Avenue.  N.  Y. 

1-34  A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Proprietor. 


€ 


IIARLES  GALLAGHER,  LIVERY  SALE,  AND  EX 
change  Stables,  91  East  Twenty-fifth  street,  N.  Y.  1-15 


Fagan  &  graham,  sale  and  exchange  stables. 

cor.  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.— F.  &.  G.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  ol 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  with  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fine  old  brandies,  choice  wines  of  all  de 

SCRIPTIONS,  Pure  Holland  Gin,  Superior  Old  Jamaica 
and  St.  Croix  Rum,  Scotch  Ale,  London  Porter,  with  a  general 
assortment  of  all  articles  connected  with  the  liquor  trade,  for 
sale  at  the  extensive  vaults  of  John  J.  Staff,  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Anthony  street.  This  stock  of  Wines  and  Liquors 
has  been  selected  with  great  care,  especially  for  family  use, 
and  the  trade  of  our  first-class  hotels.  Those  who  deal  with 
Mr.  Staff  will  find  him  an  honorable  and  an  accommodating 
tradesman.  1-17 


Oregon  wheat.-this  wheat  produces  a  larg- 

er  berry  than  I  have  ever  seen  grown  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  yields  largely,  is  said  to  be  very  hardy, 
and  the  flour  made  from  it  is  considered  of  a  superior  quality. 

White  Mediterranean  Wheat  is  a  new  and  very  excellent 
variety,  which  I  have  also  for  sale. 

1-5  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191,  Water-street. 


TgjTELVETIA  AND  LAFAYETTE  GOLD  MINING  COM- 
EaTJcL  pany,  located  at  Grass  Valley,  California —  organized 
July  7, 1852— is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation ;  its 
veins  are  opened,  being  worked  and  highly  productive ;  its 
mill  is  of  great  power,  complete  in  all  respects,  and  now  work¬ 
ing  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  its  prospects  for  fu¬ 
ture  success,  founded  upon  actual  experience,  are  of  an  un¬ 
usually  flattering  nature.  There  was  taken  out  previous  to 
Dec.  20, 1852,  upwards  of  $169, 000,  and  the  yield  of  the  mine  is 
steadily  increasing  with  each  successive  report. 

it  is  by  far  the  most  successful  mining  company  in  California, 
and  its  Directors  confidently  anticipate  quarterly  dividends 
of  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  commencing  in  October  next. 

Dividends  payable  quarterly  in  October,  January,  April  and 
July,  at  tlie  office  of  the  Company  in  Grass  Valley,  and  at  the 
agency  office  in  New-York. 

A  few  shares,  and  copies  of  the  charter  and  by-laws,  together 
with  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
2-15  DANIEL  ADEE,  Agent,  107  Fulton-street,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEAD-PURE  AND  FULL  WEIGHT.— THE  UN- 
dersigned,  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  long-established 
Brand  of  Mordecai  Lewis  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  keep  contin¬ 
ually  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  the  same,  and  are 
prepared  to  supply  the  trade  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  The 
quality  branded  “  pure”  is  guaranteed  to  be  entirely  free  from 
adulteration.  The  packages  also  to  contain  net  weight,  as 
heretofore  customary,  winch,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  is  a  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  consumer  of  at  least  one-half  cent  per  pound  over 
gross  weight, 

2-10  JAMES  T.  LEWIS  &  CO.,  No  82  Water  street. 


"FTTNPA RALLELED  SUCCESS.-THREE  YEARS  AGO,  THE 
SJ  Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  EUGENE  R.  DURKEE 
was  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  but  its 
real  worth,  and  the  perseverance  of  its  proprietor,  lias  won  for 
it  world-wide  celebrity,  and  in  every  city,  town  and  village 
throughout  this  country  its  name  is  a  familiar  household  word. 
To  the  trade  nothing  more  saleable  or  profitable  is  offered. 
Principal  office,  139  Water  street,  New-York.  For  sale  by  gro¬ 
cers  generally.  2-12 


FTTNION  STEAM  SUGAR  REFINERY, 28  LEONARD  STREET, 
taj  (Between  Hudson  and  West  Broadway.)  The  subscriber 
lias  constantly  for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  different 
grades  of  their  superior  qualities  olrefined  sugars  and  syrups, 
diamond  A,  B,  C,  and  yellow 
2-16  HARRIS,  EVANS  &  CO. 


STOCK. 

SMPROVED  STOCK  OF  ALL  KIND&  -  hXvINoT'haD 
great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stock  for 
the  past. twenty  years,  1  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice  as  convenient  is  at  ail  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  in 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 
South. 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Herefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayrshires.  Long-wooled  Sheep— the  Cotswold, 
Oxford,  Leicester.  Bakewell,  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown.  Fine-wooled  Sheep— such  as  the  Saxon,  Spa  n 
ish,  and  French  Merino. 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious. 

1-tf  A .  B.  ALLEN.  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street. 


PATRICK  KELLY.  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES- 
No.  70  East  Twenty -fourth  street.  House,  107  East  Twen 
ty-fifth  street,  New-York.  1-4 


SEEDS,  &c. 


CHOICE  GARDEN  SEEDS.— GARDENERS  AND  OTHERS 
who  wish  to  obtain  pure,  fresh,  and  reliable  Garden 
Seeds  in  all  the  choicest  varieties,  are  invited  to  cal!  at 
BRIDGEMAN’S  old  stand,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Eight¬ 
eenth  street,  where  may  be  found  at  all  times  all  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  raised  from  carefully 
selected  stock,  expressly  for  this  establishment.  All  import¬ 
ed  seeds  offered  at  the  counter  are  previously  tested,  and 
warranted  the  best  of  their  several  kinds.  Bridgeman’s 
Standard  Horticultural  Works  for  sale  at  wholesale  and 
retail.  Orders  by  mail  will  meet  with  prompt  attention,  as 
usual.  JOSEPH  BRIDGEMAN. 

1-17 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

A  GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.—1 TOE  SUBSCRIBER 
M&.  keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements : 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye,  &c. 
Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses— Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace— 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  lightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  "Water  street. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 


BTBEAPERS  AND  MOWING  MACHINES. — THE  UNDER - 
Kft,  signed,  Agent  for  the  sale  of  McCormick’s  celebrated 
Reapers  and  combined  Machines,  for  the  City  of  New  York, 
California,  Oregon,  and  South  American  Markets. 

1-13  II.  D.  ORMSBEE,  No.  217  Pearl- st.,  N.  Y. 


4^1  RAIN  MILLS,  STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON  MILLS,  AT  $6 
■1OT  to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power.  For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street.  New-York. 


STSURItALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
HJ0  Market— strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash  by  THOMAS  D.  BURRALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 

1-tf  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


WATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS 
Chain  Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  &c.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-t.f_ 189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


FERTILIZERS. 

1B.TO.  1  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.-THIS  VALUABLE 
lv!  fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  has  not  been  less  marked  or  successiul  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  Us  merits ;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor,  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  hones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a’due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  “  C.  B.  De 
Burg,  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds ;  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust.  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN.  Gate  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,) 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


TO  FARMERS— HUGUINS’  CELEBRATED  NITROGE- 
nous.  Ammoniacal  and  Mineral  Manure,  approved  and 
ecommended  by  the  principal  agriculturists  in  Europe,  and 
readily  admitted  by  those  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most 
effective  fertilizer  now  in  use.  For  sale  by  L.  W.  TINELLI  & 
CO.,  No.  87  Greenwich  street,  New-York,  sole  agents  for  the 
sale  of  the  article.  1-13 


SJUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA- 
55  nure— 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
the  best  materials,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  &  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole- 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street.  1-31 


J,  A.  GRAY,  Printer,  95  and  97  Cliff  street,  N.  Y. 
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LETTERS  FROM  PROF.  NASH.-No.  3. 

VISIT  TO  MR,  MIL  WARD - THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND’S 

WATER-MEADOWS. 


London,  September  8, 1853. 

While  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society, 
at  Gloucester,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  intro¬ 
duced,  together  with  the  Hon.  Stephen  Salis¬ 
bury,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  Mr.  Milward,  one 
of  the  Stewards  of  the  Society.  After  some 
conversation  on  the  object  of  our  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land,  Mr.  Milward  invited  us  to  visit  him  in 
Nottinghamshire;  said  his  place  was  distant 
from  London  about  one  hundred  miles;  ap¬ 
pointed  a  day  when  he  would  be  at  home; 
directed  us  with  regard  to  our  best  way  of  get¬ 
ting  to  his  place ;  and  received  our  promise  to 
visit  him  on  the  day  appointed.  The  great 
object  of  our  visit  was  to  see  his  farming.  Mr. 
Milward  resides  at  Thurgaston  Priory,  a  few 
miles  from  Newark,  where  he  cultivates  some 
five  hundred  acres  of  excellent  land,  and  lets  to 
others  about  three  times  as  much  more,  making 
in  all  about  two  thousand  acres.  On  reaching 
the  place  at  the  appointed  time,  we  were  most 
kindly  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milward,  and 
hospitably  entertained  at  their  house.  On  the 
morning  of  the  next  day,  Mr.  Milward,  with  a 
fine  pair  of  horses  and  a  driver,  took  us  over 
his  land,  showed  his  crops,  and  explained  his 
mode  of  cultivation.  There  was  nothing  very 
peculiar  about  it.  He  said,  this  liquid  manuring 
might  do ;  he  did  not  know :  it  must  be  tried  fur¬ 
ther.  Guano  was  good;  he  did  not  know  how 
far  it  would  be  wise  to  import  it.  He  had  a  high 
opinion  of  bone-dust  for  the  wheat  crop,  but  it 
must  be  applied  to  the  previous  turnip  crop,  and 
that  crop  must  be  fed  off  on  the  ground.  Farm¬ 
yard  manure  was  the  best,  after  all,  carted  on  in 
the  old  way,  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  soil.  He  said,  If  you  will  manage  to  make 
a  great  deal  of  farm-yard  manure,  put  it  on 
plentifully,  and  then  keep  the  ground  clean,  you 
will  get  good  crops.  He  referred  to  his  own 
crops  as  proof.  They  were  good.  We  had  seen 
no  better  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  nor  so  good 
turnips. 

Mr.  Milward  is  one  of  those  men  with  whom 
it  is  a  happiness  to  fall  acquainted ;  is  a  large 
landholder,  carries  on  a  large  farm,  hunts  foxes 
occasionally,  is  a  judge  of  the  county  court, 
holds  an  important  office  in  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  is  now  actually  building  a  beauti¬ 
ful  church  mostly  at  his  own  expense,  can  do 
almost  any  thing,  and  talk  well  on  nearly  every 
subject;  in  short,  is  a  sort  of  universal  genius, 
just  what  the  English  call  clever.  This  word, 


you  are  aware,  is  not  used  ny  tnem  as  by  us, 
In  America,  a  man  is  clever ,  if  he  means  no 
harm.  Here  he  is  not  clever  unless  he  is  capa¬ 
ble,  smart,  and  talented.  To  abstain  from  mis¬ 
chief  is  no  part  of  cleverness,  in  the  English 
sense.  The  greatest  rascal  may  be  the  cleverest 
man  in  the  land.  An  omnibus-driver  told  me 
that  a  clever  man  is  one  that  cheats  like  mis¬ 
chief  %ud  gets  rich.  He  said  he  was  not  clever ; 
if  he  had  been,  he  would  not  be  driving  from 
Pall-Mall  to  the  Bank  all  his  life.  This  man 
pointed  out  the  house  of  Mr.  Hudson,  the  Rail¬ 
road  Ring,  and  said  that  he  was  the  cleverest 
man  in  all  England.  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Milward  is  clever,  in  the  driver’s  sense  of  the 
term,  for  I  conclude  that  he  is  more  famous  for 
spending  money  generously  than  getting  or 
hoarding  it.  But  he  is  clever  in  both  the  Ame¬ 
rican  and  the  true  English  sense — kind-hearted 
and  talented  ;  a  man  with  whom  you  would  like 
to  converse  all  day ;  one  from  whom  a  foreigner 
might  be  constantly  learning.  This  opportunity 
we  hgd ;  for  after  he  had  showed  us  his  own  crops, 
he  carried  us  on  past  the  fine  fields  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  Between  driving  his  own  horses,  and 
posting,  a  remarkably  pleasant  but  expensive 
mode  of  travelling,  he  took  us  a  round  of  not 
less  than  fifty  miles.  In  the  course  of  it,  we 
passed  through  Lord  Masters’  estate,  over  that 
of  the  Earl  of  Scarboro’,  through  the  park  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  tho  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land’s  manor.  It  was  this  especially  that  wo 
wished  to  see.  In  passing  through  the  park  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  our  way  to  his  water- 
meadows,  which  were  the  great  object  of  our 
visit,  we  passed  by  the  scene  of  the  real 
or  fictitious  Rorin  Hood’s  exploits.  Here  the 
Duke  has  recently  erected  a  monument,  in  the 
form  of  a  good  sized  two-story  dwelling-house, 
occupied  as  such,  I  believe,  by  ono  of  his  de¬ 
pendants,  with  nothing  peculiar  in  its  appear¬ 
ance,  except  that  it  is  of  tho  most  durable 
materials,  and  built  with  uncommonly  thick 
walls,  as  if  to  be  the  most  enduring  memorial  of 
the  Robin  Hood  locality.  On  the  front  of  it  are 
inscribed  these  words :  ‘ 1  Immemor  Struis  domos 
sepulchri,”  which  may  be  liberally  translated : 
“Build  houses  as  if  you  were  to  live  for  ever,” 
or,  in  other  words,  “build  for  posterity;”  a 
maxim  which  Englishmen  seem  to  apply  to  all 
their  structures. 

We  came  at  length  to  the  famous  water- 
meadows,  one  of  three  hundred  acres,  the  other 
much  less.  Here,  at  the  lower  and  smaller  mea¬ 
dow,  we  stopped.  A  river,  of  a  good  size  for  a 
mill-stream,  with  rather  impure  water,  passes 
through  a  considerably  wide  valley.  Owing  to 
a  fall  at  some  distanco  above,  it  was  possible  to 
turn  this  river  out  of  its  course,  and  carry  it 
along  the  side-hill  at  a  level  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  higher  than  the  natural  bed  of  the  river. 
It  might  then  be  led  out  of  the  new  channel, 
and  made  to  irrigate  the  land  between  the  new 


and  the  old  channels.  But  would  it  be  of  any 
use  to  carry  water  upon  land  already  so  full  of 
water  that  it  was  good  for  nothing  ?  Such  were 
the  Duke  of  Portland’s  reasonings,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  thirty  years  ago.  Some  experiments  which 
had  then  been  made  satisfied  him  that  irrigation 
would  be  of  little  use  unless  a  large  portion — 
nearly  the  whole — of  the  water  let  on  could  pass 
freely  through  the  surface,  and  be  carried  off 
through  the  sub-soil.  This  land,  he  thought, 
should  be  underdrained,  or  irrigation  would  be 
useless.  There  was  a  difficulty.  The  original 
bed  of  tho  river  was  too  high  to  admit  of  the 
tiles  emptying  themselves  in  it.  If  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  who  held  below,  would  join  with 
him,  the  bed  of  the  stream  could  be  lowered, 
and  the  mud  taken  from  it  be  of  much  value  for 
their  uplands.  The  Duke  of  Portland  sent  him 
a  proposition,  to  the  effect  that  it  might  be  done 
to  their  mutual  advantage.  He  received  a  reply 
that  did  not  please  him.  Great  folks  sometimes 
have  their  hearts  at  variance,  as  well  as  smaller 
ones.  All  this  was  very  much  as  happens  on  a 
smaller  scale  with  two  farmers,  the  one  below 
acting  the  dog-in-the-manger  part,  in  refusing 
to  go  into  an  improvement  which  would  be 
mutually  beneficial ;  and  I  wish  that  the  one  up 
the  valley  could  always  come  off  as  well  as  the 
Duke  of  Portland  did.  He  found,  that  by  drain¬ 
ing  his  land  into  a  broad,  shallow  well,  on  the 
side  of  the  river,  just  where  it  enters  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle’s  land,  and  then  raising  the  water 
out  of  this  well  into  the  river  by  artificial  means, 
he  could  make  his  improvements  independently 
of  his  noble  neighbor.  Accordingly,  he  turned 
the  stream  out  of  its  old  channel ;  carried  it 
along  the  slope  above  the  land  to  be  irrigated ; 
and  then,  aftor  thoroughly  draining  his  meadow 
into  the  well,  made  use  of  a  small  portion  of 
the  water  in  the  new  channel,  to  turn  a  wheel 
by  which  the  water  from  the  v/ell  is  raised 
and  thrown  into  the  old  and  lower  channel  of 
the  river,  just  where  it  enters  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle’s  land.  It  works  to  a  charm.  The  wffieel 
used  to  raise  the  water  is  of  iron.  This,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  machinery  connected,  looks  as 
if  he  had  built  it  immemor  sepulchri,  or  to  last 
for  ever.  Night  and  day,  summer  and  winter, 
w'ith  no  cessation  it  does  its  work ;  and  it  re¬ 
quires  but  a  small  part  of  the  water  from  tho 
new  bed  of  the  river  to  turn  it,  probably  not 
more  than  one  tenth  of  the  whole,  leaving  all 
the  rest  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  land 
below7  the  new  bed  of  the  river  is  laid  out  in  a 
succession  of  sloping  terraces.  From  the  river 
(in  its  new  channel)  the  water  flow's  evenly  over 
the  upper  terrace.  At  the  lower  edge  of  this, 
it  is  intercepted  by  another  channel,  over  which 
it  flow's  again,  and  irrigates  the  second  terrace, 
and  so  on,  till  the  whole  is  irrigated.  By  means 
of  sluices  and  gates,  he  has  perfect  control  of 
it ;  can  let  the  w7ater  on  or  shut  it  off  at  plea¬ 
sure  ;  and  can  irrigate  any  portion  of  it  without 
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letting  the  water  on  the  rest.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  lot,  on  the  line  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
is  a  waste-gate,  through  which  any  excess  of 
water  beyond  what  is  wanted  for  irrigation  and 
for  working  the  wheel  is  carried  off  into  the  old 
bed  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Mellows,  the  farmer  of  that  part  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland’s  estate,  invited  us  in,  set  on 
wine  and  beer,  and  the  bread  and  cheese,  and 
gave  us  an  account  of  the  experiment.  It  has 
been  in  operation  twenty-five  years.  The  land 
before  produced  nothing  of  any  value.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  tfie  irrigation  was  commenced  it 
produced  great  crops,  and  he  thought  then  that 
it  would  not  continue  to  do  as  well ;  could  not 
see  there  was  much  manure  in  the  water ;  be¬ 
lieved  it  was  acting  as  a  temporary  stimulus 
only;  but  twenty -five  years  had  passed,  and 
there  was  no  diminution,  but  rather  an  increase 
of  the  crop.  Mr.  Mellows  showed  us  four  and 
a  half  acres,  from  which  he  had  just  taken  thir¬ 
teen  loads  of  hay,  as  one  of  the  four  crops  which 
this  land  produces ;  the  first,  in  the  spring,  be¬ 
ing  fed  off,  the  next  two  mowed,  and  the  last,  in 
the  fall,  being  fed  off  again.  He  said  he  thought 
the  loads  would  weigh  twenty-five  cwt.  each ; 
that  the  last  was  on  the  cart,  and  that  we  could 
go  and  see  it.  We  did  so,  and  we  thought  he  had 
over-estimated  much;  that  it  would  give  less 
than  a  ton  of  perfectly  dried  day,  possibly  not 
over  eighteen  cwt.  But  the  crop  was  enormous 
at  that,  considered  as  only  one  of  four  crops  in 
a  year.  Mr.  Mellows  dwelt,  as  well  he  might, 
on  the  value  of  this  meadow  as  a  means  of  en¬ 
riching  his  uplands  ;  said  that  with  the  manure 
made  from  the  water-meadow,  he  was  making 
all  his  farm  (eight  hundred  acres)  better  every 
year,  and  that  without  buying  manure,  except 
bones  for  his  turnips. 

We  went  from  this  to  the  upper  water-mea¬ 
dow,  which  contains  three  hundred  acres.  The 
process  here  is  much  the  same,  except  there  is 
no  occasion  for  raising  drainage-water  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means.  This  meadow  extends  along  the 
river,  I  should  think,  from  one  to  two  miles.  It 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  produces,  as  the 
lower  meadow  does,  four  crops  a  year.  We  saw 
the  bailiff  who  has  charge  of  sixteen  hundred 
acres  which  the  Duke  farms  on  his  own  account, 
and  he  told  us  the  same  story  about  the  effect  on 
the  uplands ;  said  they  had  done  buying  manure ; 
that  it  had  long  been  a  rule  to  make  the  farm 
enrich  itself,  and  that  the  crops  of  the  whole 
were  constantly  improving  since  the  draining 
and  irrigation  of  the  meadow.  One  important 
item,  stated  by  Mr.  Mellows,  respecting  the  four 
and  a  half  acres,  from  which  he  had  just  taken 
thirteen  loads,  I  have  inadvertently  omitted. 
Mr.  M.  said  that  this  was  the  first  year  after 
seeding ;  that  he  will  expect  less  next  year,  and 
still  less  the  third,  by  which  time  it  will  require 
new  seed  again ;  so  that  the  produce  of  this  year 
must  be  regarded  as  above  the  average.  The 
crop  on  the  whole  of  both  meadows  was  large, 
as  we  very  well  knew,  by  seeing  some  parts  of 
it  standing,  others  in  the  cock,  and  others  in  the 
swath ;  and  even  the  stubble,  where  the  crop 
had  been  removed,  indicated  sufficiently  to  the 
practiced  eye,  that  an  immense  crop  had  been 
taken  off. 

After  returning  from  an  excursion  over  these 
and  other  estates,  of  not  less  than  fifty  miles,  in 
which,  among  other  curious  things,  we  saw  in 
one  park  twelve  hundred  deer  feeding,  and  in 
another,  rabbits  beyond  computation,  Mrs.  Mil- 
ward  received  us  to  an  excellent  supper  ;  after  | 


which,  despite  a  warm  invitation  to  stay  two  or 
three  days,  we  went  on  our  way,  exceedingly 
grateful  for  the  kindness  we  had  received.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.’s  attentions,  and  exertions  even,  in 
behalf  of  us,  strangers  as  we  were,  formed  the 
conversation  of  many  a  mile,  and  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

All  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  irrigation,  agree  that  the  land,  if  the 
subsoil  be  at  all  tenacious,  should  be  under¬ 
drained.  Some  say  it  should  be  under-drained 
if  the  subsoil  be  ever  so  porous.  This  must  be 
nonsense ;  for  if  the  water  passes  freely  off,  what 
matters  It  Whether  it  pass  in  ai  tiiiclal  pipes,  ui 
in  the  natural  pores  of  the  earth?  Land  with 
a  porous  subsoil  never  requires  draining. 

The  Duke  of  Portland’s  improvements  have 
been  made  at  an  enormous  expense,  apparently 
in  the  most  expensive  manner  possible,  and  yet 
he  has  satisfied  some  of  the  most  inquisitive 
practical  men  of  England,  that  the  income  gives 
him  eight  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  I  have  not 
examined  the  statistics,  as  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society ,  and 
I  know  not  how  it  is. 

- - 

INDIAN  CORN. 

Indian  corn  is  worthy  of  the  title  of  King  of 
the  Cereals,  at  least  in  these  United  States :  when 
every  other  grain-bearing  plant  is  eaten  up  by 
insects,  or  fails  from  the  caprice  of  the  seasons, 
Indian  corn  is  in  its  glory.  My  never-failing 
test  of  a  good  farmer  is,  to  ask  him  the  simple 
question,  “  How  is  your  corn  crop  ?”  if  he  says  it 
was  “  destined  by  hot  weather  and  drouth,”!  set 
him  down  among  the  impracticable  denouncers 
of  God’s  bounty,  because  this  same  hot  weather 
is  the  salvation  of  a  crop  planted  early  on  well- 
drained,  manured,  cultivated  fields.  Here  is  a 
farmer  who  waited  until  the  1st  of  June  for  his 
land  to  dry  before  he  could  plant  it :  his  corn  did 
not  get  far  enough  ahead  to  avail  itself  of  the 
hot  weather,  hence  the  hot  weather,  not  the  farm¬ 
er,  bears  the  blame  of  the  failure  of  crop.  Per 
contra,  the  man  who  plowed  and  planted  early 
his  well-drained  field,  worked  among  his  tall 
corn  during  the  hot  weather,  making  artificial 
water  in  the  soil,  so  that  the  drouth  only  helped 
to  increase  his  crop,  realized  150  bushels  of 
ears  to  the  acre  this  season.  This  has  been  a 
remarkable  season  in  Seneca  Co.,  as  favorable  to 
the  good  farmer  as  it  has  been  disastrous  to  the 
shiftless  one,  who  depended  on  the  season  alone 
to  make  up  for  his  delinquency;  but  in  the  latter 
case  the  season,  not  the  farmer,  always  has  to 
bear  the  blame. 

When  will  farming  be  on  a  par  with  the 
other  trades  in  improvement?  Not  as  long,  I 
fear,  as  farmers  can  contrive  to  live  from  the  soil 
without  compensating  it  for  its  misuse.  One 
half  the  soi-disant  farmers  in  Western  New- York 
grow  but  little  corn,  wheat,  or  pork,  for  sale. 
The  general  excuse  is,  not  the  want  of  land,  but 
the  high  price  of  labor  and  the  lack  of  manure. 
The  waste  of  animal  manure,  or  rather  the  neg¬ 
lect  to  save  and  apply  it  economically,  is  one  of 
the  crying  delinquencies  of  a  Western  farmer; 
he  looks  upon  the  soil  as  his  indefeasible  inher¬ 
itance,  which  hard  usage  even  ought  not  to  alien¬ 
ate  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  nothing  short  of  an 
entire  failure  of  crop  can  disabuse  him  of  his  error. 
But  we  have  among  us  an  amateur  farmer,  who 
has  sold  two  crops  of  tobacco  from  three  acres 
for  $2,200.  He  avers  that  the  urine  he  has 
saved  in  cisterns  from  his  fatting  cattle  and 
swine,  is  worth  ten  times  as  much,  by  actual 
weight,  as  the  urea-exhausted  manure  from  the 
farmer’s  yard.  This  man  is  taunted  by  farmers 
with  employing  extraneous  capital  in  his  farm¬ 
ing  :  but  I  would  ask,  What  excuse  is  this  for  a 
farmer  to  waste  or  misapply  his  capital  and  la¬ 
bor? 

It  rarely  enters  into  the  philosophy  of  a  farm¬ 
er  of  Western  New-York  that  it  is  profitable 
I  to  soil  cows  during  a  drouth  in  summer.  We 


have  now  thousands  of  milch  cows  nearly  dried 
up :  all  the  fall  feed  they  can  get  must  go,  not 
to  milk,  but  to  make  up  lost  flesh  ;  but  our  farm¬ 
ers  say,  and  lay  the  unction  to  their  souls,  that 
the  high  price  of  butter  will  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  in  quantity  and  loss  of  flesh  in  the 
cow.  N’importe. 

Waterloo,  Sept.  19th,  1853. 


ARTIFICIAL  PROPAGATION  OF  SALMON. 

A  meeting  of  the  salmon-fishing  proprietors 
in  the  river  Tay  was  lately  held  at  Perth,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  the 
artificial  propagation  of  salmon.  The  chief 
aptakei'  was  Mr.  Tik.mao  Aan >roiiTn,  from  Ire¬ 
land,  who  stated  that  his  brother  and  he  have, 
at  the  present  time,  about  20,000  young  salmon 
in  ponds,  produced  by  artificial  means,  which 
are  daily  fed  with  suitable  food.  His  brother 
and  himself  having  purchased  the  Galway  Salmon 
Fishery  in  Ireland,  they  determined  to  try  an 
experiment  there  for  the  artificial  propagation 
of  salmon.  A  suitable  place  having  been  fixed 
upon  at  Outerard,  operations  were  commenced 
between  the  20th  December  and  the  1st  of  Jan¬ 
uary  last,  which  was  about  a  month  too  late, 
yet  boxes  were  prepared  in  which  the  spawn  of 
the  salmon  were  deposited.  These  boxes  were 
about  eighteen  inches  square  and  six  feet  in 
length,  with  a  zinc  grating  in  the  sluice  at  either 
end.  There  were  twenty  boxes  in  all,  which 
were  filled  with  gravel  or  small  stones  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches.  To  procure  the  ova  and 
the  milt  of  the  female  and  male  salmon,  the  fish 
were  taken  by  small  nets  on  the  spawn  fords  at 
night,  and  instantly  and  without  injury  put  into 
a  tub  one  fourth  full  of  water.  The  female  fish 
was  first  turned  on  her  back,  one  man  holding 
the  tail,  anothef  running  his  hands  down  each 
side  from  the  head,  and,  pressing  lightly  with 
his  thumbs,  the  ova  was  readily  discharged  into 
the  tub ;  a  similar  course  readily  discharged  the 
milt.  About  370  salmon  were  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  and  again  returned  to  the  river. 
Mr.  Ashworth  explained  how  the  ova  and  milt 
were  mixed  in  the  tub,  and  then  taken  out  of  it 
with  a  cup  and  deposited  in  the  boxes,  when  it 
was  covered  with  additional  gravel.  There  were 
at  present  about  twenty  thousand  young  salmon 
alive  and  thriving  in  these  ponds,  from  two 
inches  to  three  inches  in  length.  The  fine  zinc 
gratings  were  used  to  prevent  both  trout  and 
insects  from  getting  into  the  ponds,  as  they  were 
destructive  to  the  salmon  fry.  The  ponds  were 
about  twenty  yards  in  length,  and  twelve  to 
thirteen  yards  in  breadth,  and  it  was  intended 
to  keep  the  young  salmon  in  them  for  ten  months, 
when  they  will  have  grown  to  about  four  inches 
in  length.  They  would  then  be  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  on  their  way  to  the  sea.  He 
stated  also  that  it  was  indispensable  the  young 
salmon  should  be  fed  daily  with  chopped  flesh- 
meat.  The  current  of  water  running  through 
the  boxes  must  be  pure  and  free  from  mud,  and 
great  care  was  required  to  be  taken  during  the 
periods  of  incubation,  when  the  rivers  were 
flooded  by  heavy  rains,  to  divert  the  muddy 
water  from  the  boxes.  It  took  about  one 
hundred  days  until  the  spawn  gave  indications 
of  life.  The  expense  of  this  plan  of  artificial 
propagation  he  did  not  estimate  to  exceed  a 
pound  a  thousand,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  a 
farthing  each  salmon.  After  some  discussion,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  experiment  should  be 
tried  in  the  Tay ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  adopt  the  requisite  measures. 

- 9®-# - 

“As  Big  as  a  Piece  of  Chalk.” — The  “piece 
of  chalk”  which  recently  fell  from  Dover  Cliffs, 
in  England,  was  fifty  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide, 
and  sixty  feet  deep,  and  is  estimated  to  weigh 
two  thousand  tons. 

Home-made  Vinegar. — Mix  with  three  gallons 
of  soft  (rain)  water,  one  quart  of  molasses  and 
one  pint  of  yeast.  It  will  ferment  and  turn  to 
vinegar  in  four  weeks. 

Woman:  The  last  and  best  of  the  se¬ 
ries.  If  we  may  have  her  for  a  toast,  we  won’t 
ask  for  any  S«£-her. 
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AGRICULTURAL  TOUR  IN  GERMANY,'— NO.  6. 

BY  COUNT  DE  GOURCY. 

Translated  for  the  American  Agriculturist  from  the  Journal 
d’Agriculture  Pratique. 

On  my  return  to  Stkasburg,  my  first  visit  was 
to  the  Ostwald  House  of  Refuge  for  children, 
founded  by  the  municipal  corporation  of  the 
city.  It  is  a  very  large  establishment,  as  com¬ 
modious  and  convenient  as  possible,  without 
useless  luxuries.  I  entered  Ostwald  just  at  the 
time  the  inmates  were  going  out,  and  found  the 
director  seated  on  the  porch,  quietly  smoking 
his  pipe.  I  requested  permission  to  visit  the 
farm ;  he  ordered  an  overseer  to  accompany  me, 
and  resumed  his  seat. 

This  individual  walked  along  without  any 
conversation,  as  he  could  not  answer  my  inqui¬ 
ries  on  agricultural  matters. 

The  pupils  of  the  establishment  are  separated 
into  two  sleeping-rooms,  according  to  their  age. 
I  was  informed  that  the  Government,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  young  persons  being  detained 
in  the  prisons,  had  projected  two  new  buildings 
at  Ostwald,  calculated  to  accommodate  as  many 
inmates  as  there  are  at  present  in  the  old  one ; 
this  very  laudable  intention  inspires  a  hope  that 
the  institution  will  be  placed  on  a  better  footing, 
with  a  more  complete  and  efficient  arrangement. 

I  am  told  scarcely  a  week  passes  without  some 
escape  being  made.  At  Mettray,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  where  the  'inmates  are  five  times  more 
numerous,  nothing  is  more  rare. 

Ostwald  and  Mettray  are,  nevertheless, 
made  up  of  the  same  elements ;  but  their  ma¬ 
nagement  is  essentially  different. 

Travelling  through  Alsace,  on  the  railroad,  I 
found  myself  seated  in  a  car  with  one  of  the 
sisters  of  charity  of  the  convent  of  Carmes,  in 
the  Vosges.  She  was  a  woman  already  advanced 
in  years.  Having  lost  her  sight  by  cataract,  she 
had  undergone  three  operations,  twice  without 
success;  the  third,  performed  by  Mr.  Clark, 
son  of  an  English  prisoner  of  war,  settled  at 
Verdun,  restored  her  sight  perfectly,  but  she 
suffered  so  much  that  she  was  confined  to  her 
bed  four  months;  her  nerves  were  still  so  much 
affected,  that  she  was  obliged  to  travel  to  restore 
them.  She  had  been  on  a  tour  for  six  weeks 
when  I  met  her,  and  was  going  to  spend  a  day 
at  each  sister’s  house,  established  in  various 
parts  of  Alsace,  but  all  emanating,  like  herself, 
from  the  Portieux  Convent,  near  Carmes.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  she  was  at  Verdun,  Mr.  Clark 
had  given  sight  to  a  child  born  blind  by  cata¬ 
ract.  One  may  travel  far,  without  finding  an¬ 
other  equally  clever  operator. 

From  Strasburg  to  Niederbroun,  a  distance 
of  about  thirty  miles,  I  crossed  a  well-cultivated 
tract,  covered  with  various  crops,  almost  all  in 
good  condition,  though  in  many  spots  the  soil 
was  very  bad,  especially  where  a  gravelly  sand 
prevailed,  resting  on  white  sand,  such  as  is  used 
for  scouring  copper  pans ;  this  sand  is  in  many 
places  only  about  ten  inches  from  the  surface. 

I  saw,  on  the  Bischwiller  common,  meadows  of 
considerable  extent,  which  they  had  ruined  by 
cutting  a  bed  of  excellent  turf  from  two  to  three 
feet  deep,  used  for  fuel  in  the  numerous  manu¬ 
factories  of  this  canton,  which  are  very  interest¬ 
ing  to  visit.  When  the  turf  is  cut,  the  soil  is 
used  for  hop-plantations,  which  flourish  in  this 
region.  The  vicinity  is  covered  with  them. 

On  my  arrival  at  Niederbroun,  the  rain  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  seeing  any  thing.  I  set  out  on 
the  following  morning  early  for  Wissemburg; 


the  distance  is  about  twenty-five  miles.  The 
route  is  across  a  mountainous  country,  where  I 
observed  very  fine  woods  of  magnificent  oaks 
and  villages,  the  outskirts  of  which  are  very 
well  cultivated.  The  majority  of  the  houses 
give  indications  of  comfort.  Their  fruit  trees 
are  very  fine,  especially  the  walnuts. 

M.  Mansuy  had  been  mentioned  to  me  as  a 
clever  cultivator ;  he  is  from  Lorraine  originally: 
my  father  was  acquainted  with  him.  I  visited 
him,  and  he  showed  me  his  farm,  containing 
thirty  acres.  A  portion  of  the  land  is.  moist  and 
heavy;  the  balance  is  light  land,  resting  on  a 
sub-soil  of  red  sand.  This  soil  produces  nothing- 
less  than  fine  crops. 

M.  Mansuy  manures  his  land  every  three 
years,  applying  about  twenty  cubic  yards  to  the 
acre;  to  this  he  adds  nearly  2,000  gallons  of 
liquid.  All  the  crops  on  this  farm  are  remark¬ 
ably  fine  ;  carrots  are  sown  in  rows  between  the 
rape.  M.  Mansuy  grows  two  kinds  of  maize, 
one  for  fodder  and  the  other  for  the  grain.  I 
observed  at  his  place  a  very  good  soiling  crop, 
made  up,  according  to  the  method  recommended 
by  M.  Dezeimeris,  of  forty-day  maize,  buck 
wheat,  millet,  vetches,  six-week  peas,  and  white 
mustard.  Separate  portions  of  the  field  have 
been  sown  with  these  different  plants,  so  as  to 
afford  an  opportunity  of  saving  the  seed. 

The  rape  and  other  plants  which  require  the 
use  of  the  hoe,  are  sown  in  rows,  by  means  of 
a  small  sowing  machine.  The  lucerne  here  is 
in  excellent  condition.  The  natural  meadows 
are  converted  into  cultivated  fields,  and  are 
much  more  productive  in  this  state.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  is  at  present  engaged  in  founding  an 
agricultural  school.  He  has  brought  from 
Nancy  a  very  clever  gardener,  and  a  professor 
of  agriculture  from  Baden. 

I  afterwards  visited  M.  Gaugler,  postmaster. 
His  farm  consists  of  about  fifty  acres  of  arable 
land,  and  the  same  of  meadow ;  in  addition  to 
this,  he  has  twelve  and  a  half  acres  of  vineyard, 
which  he  manures  each  year,  applying  about 
ten  tons  to  the  acre. 

He  has  three  very  large  cows,  and  one  of  very 
small  size  ;  they  arc  of  the  Baden  stock ;  their 
color  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Schwitz  cattle. 
The  smallest,  when  lately  calved,  gives  about 
twenty  quarts  of  milk  daily ;  the  large  ones, 
which  are  very  fine  animals,  do  not  give  much 
more. 

M.  Gaugler  keeps  eighteen  horses.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  these  are  used  as  relays  for  the  mail- 
coaches.  Those  which  run,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  allowance,  are  supplied  with  ten  quarts  of 
oats  per  day.  The  common  allowance  is,  in 
winter,  five  pints  of  oats  and  twelve  pounds  of 
hay,  divided  into  three  feeds ;  in  addition  to 
this,  they  are  allowed,  at  each  feed,  beets,  carrots, 
or  Jerusalem  artichokes,  cut  raw,  and  cooked 
potatoes,  the  whole  mixed  with  hay  and  cut 
straw.  The  allowance  of  roots  is  twelve  pounds 
at  each  feed.  This  is  sufficient  for  the  working 
horses,  which  are  not  used  for  travelling.  He 
allows  one  pound  of  salt  per  week  for  each 
horse.  This  is  scarcely  sufficient,  but  he  knows 
that  the  grooms  take  more,  and  some  purchase 
with  their  own  money  an  additional  allowance 
for  their  horses. 

This  farmer,  like  M.  Mansuy,  keeps  in  cisterns 
into  which  salt  is  thrown,  the  leaves  furnished 
by  the  cultivated  crops,  carefully  collected  when 
the  roots  are  taken  up.  He  procures  at  the 
post-office  a  large  quantity  of  manure,  and  also 
from  the  town.  He  uses  about  two  hundred 


one-horse  loads  of  city  refuse,  and  purchases 
manure  besides. 

The  average  produce  of  his  wheat  per  acre  is 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  bushels,  though  it 
often  reaches  forty-five  when  it  follows  a  crop 
of  lucerne,  where  the  field  is  broken  up  after 
having  lain  four  or  five  years.  After  a  crop  oi 
lucerne,  he  takes  on  this  strong  soil,  rape  the 
first  year;  second,  wheat;  third,  rye;  fourth, 
barley  or  oats ;  fifth,  vetches  or  feeding  peas ; 
sixth,  wheat. 

All  these*-  oi-ops  are  produced  without  manure. 
He  only  takes  four  crops  in  succession,  without 
adding  manure,  from  the  broken  up  lucerne 
field,  where  the  soil  is  light.  But  generally  he 
is  convinced  that  as  good  crops  are  produced 
here  as  on  the  heavy  soil.  The  light  land, 
however,  is  worth  only  from  $160  to  $240  per 
per  acre,  so  that  the  heavier  portion  is  worth 
from  $480  to  $560. 

The  rate  of  wages  for  men  of  ordinary 
strength  and  ability  is  about  thirty  cents  per 
daj'.  The  women  selected  from  the  best  work¬ 
ers  receive  twenty  cents  ;  they  reap  the  grain 
with  a  sickle.  Rape  yields  from  twenty-eight 
to  thirty-two  bushels  per  acre,  and  as  much  as 
thirty-five  on  broken-up  lucerne  ground ;  the 
average  yield  of  oats  is  from  fifty-five  to  sixty- 
five  bushels  per  acre.  M.  Gaugler  obtained 
one  year  nearly  twenty-five  tons  of  beets  per 
acre.  Clover  gave  an  average  of  about  three 
and  a  half  tons  per  acre,  and  lucerne  double 
that  quantity.  He  gives  much  attention  to 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  which  he  cultivates  in  the 
following  manner  :  He  gives  them  an  ordinary 
allowance  of  manure,  and  leaves  them  four 
years  in  succession  in  the  same  field.  The 
third  year  he  renews  the  supply  of  manure. 
By  this  course  his  best  soil  yields  about  thirty 
tons  per  acre  the  first  year,  twenty  the  second, 
and  about  twenty-five  the  third,  on  account  of 
the  reiipplication  of  manure ;  and  the  fourth 
year  the  produce  is  about  twenty  tons;  after 
which  the  artichokes  are  replaced  by  a  crop  of 
potatoes,  which,  in  weeding,  affords  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  destroying  the  artichokes  remaining 
in  the  ground.  After  this  he  sows  vetches, 
which  are  cut  with  the  remaining  stems  of  arti¬ 
chokes  ;  this  eradicates  them.  He  has  tried 
salt  for  asparagus,  and  transplanted  beets  at  the 
rate  of  two  and  a  half  pounds  per  acre.  These 
two  crops  have  been  benefited  by  it  very  ma¬ 
terially. 

THE  FARMER'S  WIFE. 

With  what  cautious  step  should  the  farmer’s 
wife  enter  the  pathway  of  life’s  duties !  I  have 
been  thinking  of  late  that  she  needs  an  education 
for  her  sphere  as  truly  as  the  ecclesiastic  does 
to  administer  to  us  the  Word  of  Life.  She 
must  be  a  student ;  she  must  know  herself— 
must  form  a  true  relish  for  her  life,  just  as  the 
artist  does  for  painting.  Her  eye  must  not  be 
captivated  by  gay  and  gaudy  ornament,  however 
they  may  dazzle  and  shine  and  adorn  the  wife 
of  the  millionaire.  Her  attire  should  be  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit.  ’Tis  true,  the  plain  and  useful 
in  life  seldom  please  upon  a  transient  view ;  but 
when  they  have  once  pleased  you,  they  please 
you  for  ever  after.  Only  the  heedless  and  inju¬ 
dicious  are  caught  by  the  allurements  of  sensual 
pleasure.  The  farmer’s  wife  must  be  a  reasoner, 
and  she  will  easily  learn  that  all  is  not  gold 
that  shines.”  However  wisely  and  well  one 
may  pursue  wealth,  honor,  or  power,  he  can 
never  be  secure  against  disappointment ;  but  in 
the  pursuit  of  virtue  it  is  not  so,  since  every 
honest  and  spirited  endeavor  after  virtue  is  vir¬ 
tue  in  some  degree,  which,  if  we  do  not  slacken 
our  endeavors,  will  lead  us  on  to  a  greater,  until 
our  goodness  shines  more  and  more  “unto  a 
perfect  day.” — Exchange. 
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WINDHAM  COUNTY  (CONN.)  CATTLE  SHOW. 

We  hoped  to  have  been  present  at  this  show, 
but  not  being  able  to  attend,  we  solicited  a  re 
port  from  a  friend,  which  we  present  below. 
We  have  a  word  to  say  in  reference  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  enterprise  of  Windham  county.  We 
have  visited  and  lectured  in  several  towns  in 
this  county,  and  know  of  few  localities  where 
there  is  so  great  an  interest  in  agricultural  im¬ 
provement,  and  where  there  is  so  much  real 
advancement  noiselessly  going  forward.  The 
farmers  are  supplying  themselves  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  agricultural  reading,  and  are  continu¬ 
ally  making  experiments  to  test  the  value  of 
new  theories.  Last  winter  they  united  together 
and  procured  some  fifty  or  sixty  lectures  on 
agriculture,  and  also  formed  a  Farmers’  Insti¬ 
tute,  at  which  a  number  of  their  young  men, 
from  different  towns,  met  together  and  spent  a 
month  with  a  teacher  in  close  study  of  agricul¬ 
tural  chemistry,  in  order  to  learn  the  elements 
of  this  science  sufficient!}'  toreadand  understand 
works  on  scientific  agriculture. 

We  must  not  fail,  however,  to  mention  the 
Farmers’  Clubs  which  have  been  formed  in 
several  towns.  At  these,  farmers  meet  weekly 
for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  year,  and  familiarly 
describe  their  own  experience  and  practice,  and 
discuss  different  modes  of  farming.  We  cannot 
here  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  great  benefits  of 
these  club  meetings  to  each  member.  We  be¬ 
lieve  them  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of 
improvement  in  the  reach  of  farmers.  Agricul¬ 
tural  books,  and  articles  from  agricultural 
papers  are  read  and  discussed  at  their  meetings; 
the  cause  of  success  which  may  have  followed 
the  practice  of  any  one  of  their  number  is 
brought  out  and  explained,  and  bad  practices 
are  criticised.  We  heard  more  than  one  member 
of  these  town  clubs  of  Windham  county  say 
that  he  had  actually  gained  scores  if  not  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars’  worth  of  paying  knowledge  from 
the  weekly  meetings. 

Brooklyn,  Windham  Co.. 

September  30, 1853. 

I  promised  to  give  you  some  account  of  our 
cattle-show,  but  I  was  so  thoroughly  engrossed 
with  the  arrangements,  that  I  gained  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  gratify  my  own  eyes  by  a  careful  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  material  that  composed  it.  It 
rained  with  unusual  vigor  through  the  night 
preceding  and  most  of  the  forenoon.  This 
season  with  us  has  been  remarkable  for  heavy 
rains,  but  this  “out-Heroded  Herod.”  There 
was  every  reason  to  suppose  the  active  men  of 
the  Society  would  feel  the  disappointment  of  a 
failure;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  a  spirit  was 
maifested  that  water  could  not  allay.  The  en¬ 
tries  of  stock  were  more  numerous,  and  those 
who  took  note  say,  the  average  of  quality  was 
beyond  last  year’s  show.  I  noticed  many  fine 
animals;  and  the  exhibition  of  working  oxen 
was  especially  good.  Horses,  sheep,  and  swine 
were  well  represented,  and  the  county  has  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  exhibition  of  1853. 
The  display  of  fruit  and  flowers  in  the  Hall  was 
very  fine.  The  season  has  been  unpropitious, 
and  the  ravages  of  the  palmer- worm  in  June 
worked  detriment  to  the  apple  crop;  but  the 
show  of  apples  from  Pomfret  was  excellent. 
Pears  did  not  figure  so  numerously  as  in  some 
of  our  city  horticultural  shows,  but  many  of  the 
specimens  of  the  best  varieties  were  worthy  of 
the  place  of  honor  in  any  collection. 

The  ladies,  as  usual,  did  their  part;  and  the 
bread,  butter,  and  cheese  gave  evidence  that 
the  exquisite  display  of  skill  and  taste  afforded 
in  the  numerous  works  demanding  the  exercise 
of  those  qualities,  was  not  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  more  homely  avocations.  The  wives  and 
daughters  of  our  farmers  certainly  have  shown 
that  they  are  as  much  at  home  in  the  useful  as 


they  are  in  the  ornamental  arts  of  life.  The 
address,  by  W.  S.  King,  Esq.,  was  listened  to 
by  an  attentive  and  appreciative  audience.  An 
out-of-door  address  was  intended,  but  the  wea¬ 
ther  rendered  it  necessary  to  occupy  the  church, 
vhich  was  kindly  granted  for  the  occasion.  The 
exercises  of  the  day  were  closed  by  the  reading 
of  the  reports  of  committees,  and  the  award  of 
premiums.  Much  satisfaction  was  expressed  by 
all  at  the  pleasant  passage  of  the  day,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  unpropitious  beginning;  and  the 
friends  of  the  Society  have  more  reason  to  feel 
encouraged  than  they  would  have  had  at  a  suc¬ 
cessful  show  on  a  pleasant,  day  as  there  was  a 

manifestation  of  interest  under  no  small  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  attendance  at  the  Hall  was  more 
numerous  than  last  year.  We  may  look  upon 
the  Windham  County  Society  as  a  successful 
enterprise,  and  shall  hope  for  rapid  progress  in 
agriculture  in  the  section  under  its  influence. 

I  have  a  word  to  say  on  the  matter  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Societies,  which  may  be  in  season,  as  this 
is  the  period  when  they  are  in  the  ascendant. 
They  are  useful  institutions,  and  will  continue 
to  do  a  great  amount  of  good.  Their  annual  ex¬ 
hibitions  make  a  holiday,  and  an  innocent  one — 
innocent  per  se — and  bring  all  classes  together, 
for  all  are  interested.  They  elevate  the  standard 
of  excellence  in  products,  by  bringing  the  best 
of  all  for  the  observation  of  all ;  but  they  fail  in 
much  good  they  might  accomplish,  from  the  lack 
of  any  element  of  perpetuity  :  they  are  periodical, 
annual  energies,  when  they  might  be  constant 
ones. 

Let  every  County  Society  take  measures  to 
establish  a  farmers’  club  in  every  town,  pro¬ 
viding  subjects  for  discussion,  detailing  such 
experiments  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  have 
generally  tried,  receiving  reports  of  these  clubs, 
and  embodying  such  portion  as  may  be  useful 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  Every  club 
will  feel  that  the  Society  goes  through  the  year, 
and  that  there  is  something  more  than  a  ma¬ 
chine  to  make  a  cattle  show.  I  offer  this  for 
the  consideration  of  the  friends  of  improvement 
in  agriculture,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  some 
plan  offered  to  make  the  clubs  integral  portions 
of  the  County  Societies:  to  make  the  clubsjirsi 
would  be  desirable.  I  have  just  finished  getting 
in  six  acres  of  wheat.  If  wheat  can  be  raised 
profitably  in  eastern  Connecticut,  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  to  find  it  out;  that  spring  wheat  can,  I 
have  reason  to  know.  II.  A.  D. 

- (91 - — 

MY  FATHER  AND  THE  GOAT  BILLY. 

Less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Syracuse, 
lives  an  old  farmer,  whose  given-name  is  Zury — 
a  hard-working,  honest  old  Englishman,  owning 
a  good  farm  of  over  a  hundred  acres,  and  two 
faithful  boys,  who  have  been  brought  up  to  wield 
the  “  agricultural  implement.”  From  one  of 
these  I  have  my  story. 

Old  Zury  has  an  old  goat  on  the  farm,  called 
Billy,  who  is  not  one  of  the  most  peacefully, 
disposed  creatures  in  the  world,  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  the  boys  take  no  little  delight  in  putting 
his  lordship  on  his  taps,  once  in  a  while,  by  way 
of  amusement.  For  a  long  time  the  old  man  had 
noticed  that  when  Billy  came  home  at  night  he 
was  completely  covered  with  mud  and  water, 
and  old  Zury  could  not  imagine  how  he  should 
become  so,  so  he  determined,  if  possible,  that 
he  would  find  out  the  cause  of  poor  Billy’s  daily 
misfortune. 

One  day  he  left  the  boys  to  pick  up  the 
rakes,  &c.,  after  a  hard  day’s  work  at  haying — 
and  walked  around  to  the  ridge  where  Billy 
generally  kept  himself ;  it  was  about  time  for 
the  goat  to  go  to  the  house,  but  there  he  lay, 
quiet  and  dry ;  so  old  Zury  seated  himself  be¬ 
hind  a  stump,  determined  to  watch  his  move¬ 
ments  for  that  night,  at  any  rate.  He  had  not 
been  there  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  when  who 
should  he  see  corning  along  the  ridge  but  the 
two  boys ;  his  first  impulse  was  to  tell  them  to 
keep  back,  but  upon  second-thought,  he  said 
nothing. 

“  Take  my  load,  Hank,”  said  Dick  ;  “  it’s  my 
turn  to  take  the  I'ellar  to-night.” 

Hank  took  Dick’s  load  from  his  back,  and 


Dick,  going  down  the  hill  a  little  ways,  soon 
showed  himself  within  a  few  yards  of  where  the 
goat  was  lying. 

Billy  had  a'ready  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
boys,  and  was  soon  on  bis  feet.  Hank  laid  flat 
on  the  ground,  and  Dick,  on  the  edge  of  the 
ridge,  now  presented  a  full  front,  which  did 
not  seem  exactly  to  please  his  goatship,  for  he 
pointed  for  him,  and  down  went  Dick,  to  aggra¬ 
vate  Bill  to  a  still  more  desperate  lun  re  ;  again 
the  signal  rose,  and  Billy  jumped ;  but  just  as  he 
got  within  a  few  feet,  Dick  lowered  himself 
about  two  pegs,  and  Mr.  Goat  lowered  him 
about  fifteen  feet  into  a  ditch  of  marsh-mud  and 
water.  Hank  had  caught  sight  of  a  small  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  old  man’s  hat  above  the  stump,  and 
sloped  for  the  bars,  while  Dick  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  sudden  transformation  of  the 
old  stump  into  a  human  being,  and  that  too,  the 
win  man,  at  fifteen  paces,  who,  by  the  way,  was 
not  one  of  the  most  forbearing  persons  in  the 
world;  and  as  he  looked  around  on  the  ground, 
Dick,  thinking  that  a  club  or  stone  might  possi¬ 
bly  be  the  object  of  his  search,  stalled  on  a 
keen  jump  for  the  barn.  The  old  man  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  mystery  was  solved.  That 
night  Dick  and  Hank  didn’t  come  home  to 
supper. 

I  thought  T  should  not  be  able  to  hold  myself 
together,  as  Hank  related  the  surprise  of  old 
Zury  and  his  son,  as  they  stood  face  to  face. 

“But  hold  on,”  said  he,  “  I  haven’t  told  you 
the  best  of  it  yet.  About  two  weeks  from  that 
time,  one  day  me  and  Dick  had  been  working 
all  day,  and  we  made  up  our  minds  that  we 
should  find  old  dad  bucked,  for  he  hadn’t  been 
in  the  field  at  all  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  always 
kept  a  good  barrel  of  ale  in  the  cellar ;  but  when 
we  had  started,  who  should  we  see  but  the  old 
man  edging  around  the  ridge;  so  Dicic  and  me 
went  over  that  way.  There  was  old  dad,  and 
there  was  the  goat. 

We  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  anxious  to  know 
what  the  old  man  was  going  to  do,  when  what 
was  our  surprise  to  see  him  take  the  exact  posi¬ 
tion  Dick  had  taken  a  couple  of  weeks  before. 

We  said  nothing,  for  we  hadn't  seen  any  of 
that  kind  of  sport  in  a  long  time.  The  old 
man  presented  rather  a  formidable  appearance , 
but  Billy,  nothing  daunted,  pointed  for  the 
mark:  the  old  man  lowered,  but  a  little  too  late, 
for  the  goat  took  him  “plump.”  We  heard 
something  strike  in  the  mud,  and  it  wasn’t  Billy, 
for  he  stood  looking  down  over  the  ridge.  I 
and  Dick  pulled  for  the  barn,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  saw  old  dad  paddling  for  the  house, 
covered  with  mire  from  head  to  foot. 

That  night  the  old  man  was  dressed  up  in  his 
best  clothes.  I  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  was 
going  over  to  see  the  Deacon. 

“  See  the  Deacon  !  no  !  Can’t  a  man  put  on 
good  clothes  without  going  to  see  the  Deacon  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  Dick,  leaking  out  the  door ; 
“  can’t  a  man  go  and  see  the  goat,  without 
tumbling  in  the  mud  ?” 

Dick  was  gone,  and  old  dad  looking  at  me, 
and  then  very  significantly  at  a  heavy'  wooden 
bootjack,  I  stepped  out  the  back  door. — New- 
Tork  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

- - 

What  hakes  Corn  grow? — “I  say,  Sambo, 
does  ye  know  what  makes  de  corn  grow  so  fast 
when  you  put  de  manure  on  it  ?”  “  No,  I  don’t 

hardly,  ’cept  it  makes  de  groun’  stronger  for  de 
corn.”  “  Now  I  jist  tell  ye.  When  de  corn  be¬ 
gins  to  smell  de  manure,  it  don’t  like  de  ’fumery, 
so  it  hurries  out  of  de  ground,  and  gits  up  as 
high  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  breave  de  bad 
air.” 

Wheat. — Monroe  county,  in  this  State,  has 
the  honor  of  producing  more  wheat  than  any 
other  county  in  the  Union.  In  1845  its  crop  of 
wheat  was  1,338,585  bushels;  in  1850  it  was 
1,431,653.  Increase,  in  five  years,  103,068  bush¬ 
els.  To  produce  the  wheat  crop  of  this  county, 
in  1845,  68,383  acres  were  harvested,  showing 
an  average  ydeld  of  a  fraction  less  than  twenty 
bushels  per  acre.  The  last  census  does  not  give 
the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  the  several  agri¬ 
cultural  staples,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  ratio 
has  been  considerably  increased  since.— Pough¬ 
keepsie  Telegraph. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  FLAX.' 

TVe  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  highly 
interesting  lecture  on  the  cultivation  of  flax, 
from  Prof.  Joiin  Wilson,  the  Commissioner  from 
England  to  the  World’s  Pair  of  New-York,  which 
was  delivered  during  the  late  Annual  Show  of 
the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Sar¬ 
atoga.  The  history,  character,  cultivation,  man¬ 
ufacture  and  statistics  of  this  useful  plant,  have 
been  a  favorite  subject  of  investigation  with 
Prof.  W.,  and  we  presume  he  was  very  distinctly 
charged,  by  the  British  Government,  with  the 
duty  of  pressing  its  more  general  cultivation 
and  preparation  for  market  upon  American 
farmers.  We  accept  the  information  so  kindly 
conveyed,  with  many  thanks  to  the  intelligent 
gentleman  from  whom  it  is  received,  and  hope 
our  farmers  will  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of 
it.  Recent  improvements  in  the  preparation  of 
the  raw  material  have  greatly  increased  its 
value,  and  will  soon,  we  think,  largely  augment 
the  product.  But  there  is  one  suggestion  we 
take  the  liberty  of  making  to  our  American  pub 
lie,  which  Prof.  W.  omitted  to  mention.  It  is, 
that  when  our  farmers  have  raised  and  prepared 
the  flax,  our  manufacturers  had  best  manufac¬ 
ture  it  for  home  consumption,  instead  of  send¬ 
ing  it  abroad  for  this  purpose. 

We  had  made  some  notes  of  the  address,  but 
we  find  Mr.  C.  M.  Saxton,  of  this  city,  has 
promptly  published  it  entire,  in  pamphlet  form. 
We  make  from  this  the  following  extracts,  and 
recommend  our  readers  who  wish  the  entire 
address  to  procure  it  from  Mr.  Saxton.  Price 
25  cents : 

DESCRIPTION  OF  FLAX. 

The  members  of  this  order,  generally,  are 
remarkable  for  the  tenacity  of  their  fibres,  the 
elegance  of  their  shapes,  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  which  are  blue,  red,  or  white',*  and  the 
em'dlient  and  demulcent  properties  of  their 
seeds._  All  are  harmless,  some  possessing  slight 
medicinal  action;  in  others,  even  this  is  absent 
Of  these  we  may  cite  the  Linum  catharticum 
a  very  common  weed,  whose  leaves  contain 
properties  of  a  purgative  character,  and  the  L 
selaginoides,  which  is  accounted  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  of  great  use,  both  as  a  mild  aperient,  and  as 
a  tonic.  Probably  these  properties  pervade  the 
whole  order,  but  have  not  been  remarked  in  the 
cultivated  flax.  Several  of  its  members  are 
plentifully  met  with  in  this  country  as  weeds: 
the  Linum  catharticum  is  very  common  on  poor 
lands  in  Europe,  though  I  believe  it  is  not  found 
on  the  American  continent ;  the  L.  perenne,  (or 
Siberian  flax,)  usually  on  formations  containin')- 
chalk  or  lime ;  the  L.  usitatissimum  on  cuitn 
vated  soils ;  and  more  rarely  the  L.  angustifoli- 
um,  which  is  met  with  on  sandy  and  barren 
pastures,  principally  near  the  sea  ;  while  the 
Kadiola  ts  well  known  to  all  botanists  as  being 
met  with  in  moist  and  boggy  places. 

Although  there  are  many  kinds  of  flax  known 
to  botanists  as  possessing  libres  suitable  for  tex¬ 
tile  purposes,  the  L.  usitatissimum  appears  to  be 
the  only  one  which  has  been  employed  in  culti¬ 
vation.  Of  this,  Dr.  Lindley  tells  us  there  are 
two  very  different  forms,  namely: — 1.  The  L 
humile  or  crepitans,  (the  Springlein  or  Klano-- 
lein  ot  tne  Germans,)  a  plant  somewhat  shorter 
and  more  inclined  to  branch  than  the  other,  and 
possessing  larger  capsules,  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  which  burst  with  considerable  elasticity 
when  ripe ;  its  seeds,  too,  are  both  larger  and 
of  a  paler  color.  2.  The  L.  usitatissimum,  or 
ti  ue  winter  flax,  (Winterlein  of  the  Germans,) 
which  has  smaller  capsules,  scarcely  longer  than 
the  calyx,  not  bursting  with  elasticity,  but  firm- 

„  *  considers  that  white  varieties  often  exhihit 

the, c0l01'ine  of  the  leaves,  and  suggests 
that  a  modification  may  also  exist  in  the  tissues  of  the  stems 
M.L.V,LMoRra  is  at  present  experimenting  upon the  culMvai 
2 °JfThite  varieties  of  flax.  So  far,  he  considers  the  fibre 
•«<M  f  I1  KBr  aHallty-- Annates  cU  VAor-iauUure,  Fran- 


ly  retaining  their  seeds,  which  are  of  a  dark 
brown  color.  These  distinctions  do  not  seem  to 
be  very  well  understood  by  the  growers  of  flax, 
though  they  certainly  are  of  some  practical  im¬ 
portance.  In  Austria  and  Northern  Europe, 
where  the  winters  are  severe,  and  the  snow  lies 
too  long  on  the  ground  to  admit  of  early  tillage 
in  the  spring,  the  Winterlein  is  extensively  used 
and  sown  in  the  autumn ;  the  summer  season 
being  too  short  and  too  hot  to  admit  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivation  of  the  Springlein.  The  gen¬ 
eral  custom  in  Europe,  as  in  this  country,  is  to 
sow  in  the  spring,  though  no  doubt,  in  some  of 
the  northern  districts,  where  the  ground  cannot 
be  got  ready  sufficiently  early  in  the  spring,  flax 
could  be  advantageously  cultivated,  if  sown  in 
the  previous  autumn. 

Pliny  says,  “  What  greater  miracle  than  that 
there  should  be  a  plant  which  makes  Egypt  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  to  Italy;  that  there  should  grow 
from  so  small  a  seed,  and  upon  so  slender  and 
short  a  stalk,  that  which,  as  it  were,  carries  the 
globe  itself  to  and  fro!” 

Flax  not  an  Exhausting  Crop. 

Some  experiments  were  made  a  short  time 
since,  by  Dr.  Hodges,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  relative  proportions  of  the  produce 
of  flax,  and  also  the  distribution  of  the  inor¬ 
ganic  matter  in  them.  The  flax  employed  had 
been  steeped  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  was 
found  to  contain  1.73  of  ash.  Of  this  air-dried 
straw  4000  lbs.  weight  were  taken,  which  pro¬ 
duced — 

Of  dressed  fiber  -  -  500  lbs. 

fine  tow  -  -  -  132 

coarse  tow  -  -  -  192 

Of  fiber  in  all  -  824  lbs. 

These  products  contained — 

In  the  dressed  flax  -  4-48  lbs.  of  ash. 
fine  tow  -  -  2  08  ” 

coarse  tow  -  -  2'56 

Or  in  the  whole  of  the  fiber  9-12  lbs.  of  inor¬ 
ganic  matter ; 


so  that  59  08  lbs.,  which  the  crop  had  withdrawn 
from  the  soil,  remained  in  the  useless  portions, 
while  only  9  12  lbs.  were  carried  off  in  the 
dressed  fiber.  If  we  compare  these  results 
with  those  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  an  acre 
of  wheat,  for  instance,  we  shall  see  that  while 
the  flax  fibre  takes  away  with  it  9T2  lbs.  of  in¬ 
organic  matter,  the  wheat  crop,  grain  and  straw 
together,  abstract  about  365  lbs.  from  the  soil. 
Treatment. 

After  being  properly  got  in,  the  only  care  it 
requires  is  w-eding.  It  is  important  that  this  he 
done  in  a  careful  and  effective  manner ,  as  the 
value  of  the  crop  depends  materially  upon  its 
cleanness.  The  harvest  operations  differ  slightly 
from  the  usual  crops;  the  proper  time  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  color  of  the  straw  and  of  the  seed. 
The  straw  should  have  assumed  a  yellow  color 
immediately  under  the  branches ;  and  the  seed 
should,  on  cutting  open  the  capsule,  be  of  a  pale 
brown  color. 

Improved  Method  of  Preparing  for  Market. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  spinners  given 
their  testimony  in  favor  of  Watts’  fibre,  than 
another  process  was  patented  by  Buchanan, 
also  of  Glasgow,  which  appears  to  be  an  im¬ 
proved  application  of  the  same  principle  as 
Watts’,  for  the  solvent  power  is  clearly  not  due 
to  the  steam  as  made  use  of  by  him,  but  to  the 
hot.  w.q.ter  occasioned  by  its  condensation.  In 
this  the  steeping  is  effected  by  repealed  imme-r- 
sions  in  a  tank  of  heated  water,  arrangements 
being  made  by  which  the  temperature  is  never 
allowed  to  exceed  a  certain  degree — a  point  of 
great  importance,  both  as  regards  the  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  the  azotized  extractive  matter,  and  also 
the  quality  of  fibre  produced.  It  is  well  known 
that  albuminous  solutions,  containing  even  a 
very  small  proportion  of  albumen,  (1  in  1000,) 
coagulate  at  a  temperature  of  180  ,  and  then 
become  insoluble ;  and  it  is  always  considered 
that  fibre  is  more  or  less  injured  if  exposed  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  high  temperature.  These  two 
important  points  have  been  taken  advantage  of 


in  Buchanan's  process ;  the  temperature  of  the 
steep-liquor  is  kept  within  a  certain  range  of 
temperature,  and  the  operation,  both  as  regards 
time  and  produce,  more  satisfactorily  performed. 
The  process  is  quite  automatic ,  thus  saving 
labor  and  the  risks  consequent  upon  careless¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  mechanical  arrangements  by 
which  it  is  effected  are  very  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive.  The  flax  straw  is  placed  in  an  open 
vessel  termed  the  steeping  vat,  having  a  false 
bottom ;  a  boiler  generates  the  steam  required ; 
and  between  these  two  is  placed  a  suitable  ves¬ 
sel,  the  condenser,  of  about  the  same  capacity 
as  the  open  vessel,  and  communicating  with  that 
by  a  hot-water  pipe,  arid  with  the  boiler  by  a 
steam  pipe.  This  centre  vessel  or  condensing 
chamber  is  filled  with  water  from  the  cistern, 
and  steam  is  then  blown  in  from  the  boiler. 
When  the  latent  heat  of  the  steam  is  absorbed, 
and  condensation  no  longer  takes  place,  the  hot 
water  is  driven  over  into  the  steeping  vat,  and 
completely  immerses  its  contents.  The  overflow 
pipe  then  conveys  a  portion  into  a  bucket,  which, 
overpowering  the  balance  weights,  descends, 
drawing  a  chain,  which,  being  attached  to  the 
pullies  fixed  on  to  the  cocks  of  the  steam  pipe  and 
of  the  condensing  pipe,  reverses  their  action  by 
cutting  off  the  steam  and  turning  on  a  charge 
of  cold  water  into  the  condenser.  The  steam 
is  then  rapidly  condensed,  and  the  liquor  drawn 
back  from  the  steep  vat  into  which  it  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  forced.  This  completes  the  opua- 
tion  of  immersion,  which  recommences  imme¬ 
diately  :  for  as  soon  as  the  overflow  bucket  has 
reached  a  certain  point  in  its  descent,  it  strikes 
against  a  pin,  having  a  screw  adjustment,  which 
causes  the  valve  at  the  bottom  to  open  and  dis¬ 
charge  its  contents  into  the  discharge  pipe.  The 
bucket,  then  relieved  of  its  load,  resumes  its 
original  position,  the  balance  weights  act  on  the 
pullies,  which  again  reverse  the  cocks,  cutting 
off  the  cold  water  sparge,  and  turning  on  the 
steam.  This  is  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired. 

So  far  as  the  experiments  have  gone,  it  has 
been  found  that  by  ten  such  immersions  the 
whole  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  flax  has 
been  removed.  These  in  practice  would  not  oc¬ 
cupy  more  than  three  or  four  hours.  This, 
however,  is  subject  to  the  test  of  the  operaiions 
on  a  commercial  scale  which  are  now  in  progress 
in  Scotland  for  carrying  out  the  patent.* 

By  this  process  we  have  these  advantages: 
economy  of  products,  increased  economy  oft<me, 
only  four  hours  being  required  instead  of  twelve , 
and,  in  addition,  great  economy  of  labor .  An¬ 
other  great  improvement  is  laimed  by  Bucha¬ 
nan — his  method  of  drying  the  steeped  straw 
preparatory  to  scutching. 

Buchanan's  method  is  entirely  different.  lie 
proposes  to  effect  the  desiccation  in  the  same  vat 
in  which  the  flax  was  steeped,  by  means  of  dry 
warm  air,  which  is  driven  through  it  in  unlim¬ 
ited  quantities,  at  a  very  little  expense.  The 
air  is  readily  obtained  in  the  desired  state  by 
causing  it  to  pass  through  porous  earthenware 
pipes  set  across  the  lower  part  of  the  chimney, 
which,  while  heating  the  air,  deprive  it  of  its 
moisture.  These  communicate  on  the  one  side 
with  a  blower  driven  by  the  engine,  and  on  the 
other  side  with  a  pipe  which  conveys  the  heated 
air  to  the  lower  part  of  the  vat  containing  the 
flax  to  be  dried.  This  is  all  the  arrangement 
needed.  The  blower  drives  the  air  through  the 
earthenware  pipes;  its  temperature  is  there 
raised,  and  moisture  abstracted ;  and  entering 
the  bottom  of  the  steeping  vat,  it  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  flax  and  passes  through  it,  absorb¬ 
ing  and  carrying  off  the  moisture,  and  leaving 
the  flax  in  a  perfectly  dry  state.  It  is  men  ready 
to  be  rolled  and  scutched.  The  patentee’s  ex¬ 
periments  induce  him  to  believe  that  by  this 
process  the  entire  operation  of  converting  the 
straw  into  dressed  fiber  may  be  effected  in  the 
working-day,  or  twelve  hours;  and,  from  the 
simple  nature  of  the  mechanical  arrangements 
and  of  the  materials  required,  a  very  moderate 
outlay  would  suffice  for  the  formation  of  an 

*  The  patent  for  the  United  States  will  ho  carried  out  by 
the  American  Flax  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  Kim- 
ber,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  Managing  Director,  to  whom 
all  applications  In  reference  to  it  should  be  mads 
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establishment  equal  to  the  probable  produce  of 
a  given  district.  The  steeping  process  being 
entirely  automatic,  the  cost  of  labor  is  very 
small  indeed,  and  the  whole  expenses  of  the 
operation  materially  reduced. 

Manufacture  of  Flax  in  England. 

Her  imports  of  dressed  fiber  (flax  and  hemp) 
average,  for  the  last  ten  years,  70,000  tons  per 
annum;  for  1851  they  were  124,784  tons,  show¬ 
ing  an  enormous  increase ;  this,  at  £40  per  ton, 
would  amount  to  £4,991,360  sterling,  or  nearly 
$25,000,000  for  these  two  articles,  which  could 
be  entirely  supplied  to  her  by  the  United 
States. 

Besides  this  large  amount  for  fiber,  she  re¬ 
quires  annually  a  supply  of  650,000  quarters  of 
linseed,  to  be  used  as  seed  or  for  crushing  pur¬ 
poses  :  this  requires  an  outlay  of  about  £1,500,- 
000  sterling,  which  goes  principally  to  Russia 
and  the  northern  ports.  This  country  at  pre¬ 
sent  does  not  supply  her  own  demand  for  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  as  large  imports  of  seed  are  made 
every  year  from  the  same  sources.  The  cake, 
however,  the  residuum  of  the  pressed  seed,  so 
valuable  as  a  feeding  substance  for  cattle,  is  ex¬ 
ported  in  considerable  quantities  to  England, 
and  forms  a  portion  of  the  large  supply  which 
she  draws  annually  from  other  countries.  This 
averages  about  75,000  tons,  and  amounts  to 
about  £500,000.  Thus  a  market  already  exists 
in  Great  Britain  for  all  the  surplus  flax  produced 
whether  in  fiber,  seed,  or  cake,  which  the  United 
States  will  have  to  export  for  many  years  to 
come.  The  produce  of  600,000  acres  is  required 
to  supply  the  demand  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
while  in  Ireland,  during  the  past  year,  only 
136,000  acres  were  cultivated  in  flax,  and  pro¬ 
bably  not  a  fourth  of  that  quantity  in  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom. 

In  England,  in  1851,  the  Factory  Inspectors’ 
Report  gives  the  number  of  spindles  at  265,568 ; 
in  Scotland,  at  303,125 ;  and  in  Ireland  at  500,- 
000:  forming  a  total  number  of  1,068,693.  In 
France  we  find  the  number  of  spindles  to  be 
about  350,000 ;  the  establishments  being  situ¬ 
ated  chiefly  in  the  departments  du  Nord,  Calva¬ 
dos,  Finisterre,  and  Pas  de  Calais.  In  Belgium 
there  are  about  100,000  spindles  in  operation; 
the  factories  being  at  Ghent,  Liege,  Tournai, 
Malines,  and  Brussels.  Holland  possesses  only 
one  factory,  of  about  6000,  in  Friesland.  Rus¬ 
sia  has  two  large  factories,  one  at  Alexandrofsky 
and  the  other  at  Moscow,  together  numbering 
about  50,000  spindles.  Austria  possesses  eight 
factories,  with  about  30,000  spindles  in  opera¬ 
tion.  In  the  states  of  the  Zollverein  about 
80,000  are  estimated  to  be  in  use ;  and  in  Switzer¬ 
land  there  are  three  or  four  small  establishments, 
making  between  them  from  8000  to  10,000 
spindles.  In  the  United  States  twelve  small 
factories  exist,  having  in  operation  about  15,000 
spindles ;  these  are  situate  in  the  States  of  New- 
York,  New- Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  consumption  of  flax  worked  up 
by  these  spindles  averages  about  25  tons  per 
1000  spindles;  per  annum  for  fine  yarns,  and 
about  30  to  50  tons  for  coarse  yarns. 

Now,  reckoning  the  average  cost  of  buildings, 
machinery,  and  motive-power  at  90s.  per  spin¬ 
dle  throughout,  it  would  appear  that  there  is 
altogether  a  fixed  capital  of  upwards  of  £8,000,- 
000  invested  in  the  trade,  of  which  sum 
£5,000,000  belongs  to  Great  Britain.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  large  returns  of  machinery  in 
operation  at  home  and  abroad,  we  find  that  the 
hand-spun  yarn  very  far  exceeds  it  in  quantity, 
since  throughout  the  Continent,  hand-spinning 
is  still  carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent. 

In  Enslnnrl,  ILf.  of  lino**  Lftc 

increased  from  45,000,000  yards  in  1805  to 
110,000,000  yards  in  1850,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  developments  of  the  cotton  industry 
during  that  interval.  Her  exports,  too,  testify 
to  the  position  she  occupies  in  foreign  markets. 
In  1850,  these  amounted  in  the  aggregate,  for 
yarns,  thread,  small  wares,  and  woven  goods,  to 
£4,828,994;  in  1851,  to  £5,058,822;  and  in 
1852,  to  £5,356,871.  Of  the  woven  goods  ex¬ 
ported,  the  markets  of  the  New  World  take  the 
greatest  proportion  ;  those  sent  to  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  being  of  trifling  amount  in  com¬ 
parison.  From  returns  recently  published,  we 


find  that  39,000,000  of  persons  in  America  con¬ 
sume  annually  more  than  two  yards  of  her  linen 
per  head — equal  to  Is.  3 fcZ.  sterling ;  in  Canada 
the  proportion  is  Is.  6£d,  or  nearly  20  per  cent, 
more  than  in  the  United  States ;  while  228,000,- 
000  in  Europe  take  but  l-38th  part  of  a  yard 
per  head. 

- »«» - 

WONDERFUL  TREES. 

Among  the  remarkable  trees  in  the  world,  the 
following  are  some  of  the  most  curious : 

The  Dwarf  Tree. — Captains  King  and  Fitz- 
roy  state  that  they  saw  a  tree  on  the  mountains 
near  Cape  Horn,  which  was  only  one  or  two 
inches  high,  yet  had  branches  spreading  out 
four  or  five  feet  along  the  ground. 

Tiie  Sack  Tree. — There  is  said  to  be  a  tree 
in  Bombay  called  the  sack  tree,  because  from  it 
may  be  stripped  very  singular  natural  sacks, 
which  resemble  “  felt”  in  appearance. 

TnE  Tallow  Tree. — This  tree  is  found  in 
China.  It  is  called  the  tallow  tree  because  a 
substance  is  obtained  from  it  resembling  tallow, 
and  is  used  for  that  purpose.  It  grows  from 
twenty  to  forty  feet  in  hei .  lit. 

Lace  Bark  Tree. — In  the  West  Indies  is 
found  a  tree,  the  inner  bark  of  which  resembles 
lace  or  net-work.  This  bark  is  very  beautiful, 
consisting  of  layers  which  may  be  pulled  out 
into  a  fine  white  web,  three  or  four  feet  wide. 
It  is  sometimes  used  for  ladies’  dresses. 

The  Sorrowful  Tree. — At  Goa,  near  Bom¬ 
bay,  there  is  a  singular  vegetable — the  sorrow¬ 
ful  tree — so  called  because  it  only  flourishes  in 
the  night.  At  sunset  no  flowers  are  to  be  seen ; 
and  yet.  half  an  hour  after,  it  is  quite  full  of  them. 
They  yield  a  sweet  smell,  but  the  sun  no  sooner 
begins  to  shine  upon  them  than  some  of  them 
fall  off,  and  others  close  up ;  and  thus  it  con¬ 
tinues  flowering  in  the  night  all  the  year. 

The  Great  Chestnut  Tree.  —  On  one  side 
of  Mount  iEtna  there  is  a  famous  chestnut  tree, 
which  is  said  to  be  196  feet  in  circumference, 
j  ust  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Its  enor¬ 
mous  trunk  is  separated  into  five  divisions, 
which  gives  to  it  the  appearance  of  several 
trees  growing  together.  In  a  circular  space, 
formed  by  these  large  branches,  a  hut  has  been 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
collect  the  chestnuts. 

TnE  Ivory-Nut  Tree. — The  ivory-nut  tree 
is  properly  called  the  Tagua  plant,  and  is  com¬ 
mon  in  South  America.  The  tree  is  one  of  the 
numerous  family  of  palms,  but  belongs  to  the 
order  designated  screw-pine  tribe.  The  natives 
use  the  leaves  to  cover  their  cottages,  and  from 
the  nuts  make  buttons  and  various  other  arti¬ 
cles.  In  an  early  state,  the  nuts  contain  a  sweet 
milky  liquid,  which  afterwards  assumes  a  solid¬ 
ity  nearly  equal  to  ivory,  and  will  admit  of  a 
high  polish.  It  is  known  as  the  ivory  nut,  or 
vegetable  ivory,  and  has  recently  been  brought 
into  use  for  various  purposes. 

The  Brazil-Nut  Tree — Thp  RracHi.vmt  tr» 
may  justly  command  the  attention  of  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  naturalist.  The  tree  thrives  well  in 
the  province  of  Brazil,  and  immense  quantities 
of  its  fruit  arc  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
It  grows  to  a  height  of  50  to  80  feet,  and  in  ap¬ 
pearance  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  ornaments 
of  the  forest.  The  fruit,  in  its  natural  position, 
resembles  a  cocoa-nut,  being  extremely  hard, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  child’s  head.  Each  one 
of  these  contains  from  twelve  to  twenty  of  the 
three-cornered  nuts  nicely  packed  together, 


and  to  obtain  the  nuts  as  they  appear  in  mar¬ 
ket,  these  shells  have  to  be  broken  open.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  their  falling,  it  is  dangerous 
to  enter  the  groves  where  they  abound,  as  the 
force  of  their  descent  is  sufficient  to  knock 
down  the  strongest  man.  The  natives,  how¬ 
ever,  provide  themselves  with  wooden  bucklers, 
which  they  hold  over  their  heads  while  collect¬ 
ing  the  fruit  from  the  ground. 

The  Cannon-Ball  Tree. — Among  the  plants 
of  Guinea,  one  of  the  most  curious  is  the  can¬ 
non-ball  tree.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  60  feet, 
and  its  flowers  are  remarkable  for  beauty  and 
fragrance,  and  contradictory  qualities.  Its  blos¬ 
soms  are  of  a  delicious  crimson,  appearing  in 
large  bunches,  and  exhaling  a  rich  perfume. 
The  fruit  resembles  enormous  cannon  balls, 
hence  the  name.  However,  some  say  it  has 
been  so  called  because  of  the  noise  which  the 
ball  makes  in  bursting.  From  the  shell  domes¬ 
tic  utensils  are  made,  and  the  contents  contain 
several  kinds  of  acids,  besides  sugar  and  gum, 
aud  furnish  the  materials  for  making  an  excel¬ 
lent  drink  in  sickness.  But,  singular  as  it  may 
appear,  this  pulp,  when  in  a  perfectly  ripe  state, 
is  very  filthy,  and  the  odor  from  it  exceedingly 
unpleasant. 

The  Bread-Fruit  Tree. — This  tree  is  found 
on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  trunk 
rises  to  the  height  of  30  and  40  feet,  and  attains 
the  size  of  a  man’s  body.  The  fruit  grows 
about  the  size  of  a  child’s  head.  When  used 
for  food,  it  is  gathered  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  and 
baked  among  ashes,  when  it  becomes  a  whole¬ 
some  bread,  and  in  taste  somewhat  resembles 
fresh  wheat  bread.  This  is  a  very  useful  tree 
to  the  natives  ;  for,  besides  its  fruit,  which  sup¬ 
plies  them  with  food,  its  trunk  furnishes  tim¬ 
bers  for  their  houses  and  canoes;  the  gum 
which  exudes  from  it  serves  as  pitch  for  their 
vessels,  and  from  the  fibers  of  the  inner  bark  a 
cloth  is  made  to  cover  their  persons. 

TnE  Cow  Tree. — This  tree  is  a  native  of 
Venezuela,  South  America.  It  grows  in  rocky 
situations  high  in  the  mountains.  Baron  Von 
Humboldt  gives  the  following  description  of  it : 

On  the  barren  flank  of  a  rock  grows  a  tree 
with  dry  and  leathery  leaves;  its  large  woolly 
roots  can  scarcely  penetrate  into  the  stony  soil. 
For  several  months  in  the  year  not  a  single 
shower  moistens  its  foliage.  Its  branches  ap¬ 
pear  dead  and  dried ;  yet  as  soon  as  the  trunk 
is  pierced,  there  flows  from  it  a  rich  and  nour¬ 
ishing  milk.  It  is  at  sunshine  that  this  vege¬ 
table  fountain  is  most  abundant.  The  natives 
are  then  to  be  seen  hastening  from  all  quarters, 
furnished  with  large  bowls  to  receive  the  milk, 
which  grows  yellow  and  thickens  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Some  drain  their  bowls  under  the  tree, 
while  others  carry  home  the  juice  to  their  child¬ 
ren  ;  and  you  might  fancy,  as  the  father  re¬ 
turned  homeward  with  the  milk,  you  saw  the 
family  of  a  shepherd  gathering  around  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  him  the  production  of  his  flock.  The 
milk  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  trunk  is 
tolerably  thick,  free  from  all  acridity,  and  of  an 
agreeable  and  balmy  smell.  It  was  offered  us 
in  the  shell  of  the  calabash  tree.  TVe  drank  a 
considerable  quantity  of  it  in  the  evening  before 
going  to  bed,  and  very  early  in  the  morning, 
without  experiencing  the  slightest  injurious 
effect. 

- »4-# - 

Fruit  and  Flowers  at  the  South. — A  friend 
from  Savannah,  Ga.,  writes  us  :  “  I  have  recently 
commenced  a  floral  and  fruit  garden  on  a  large 
scale.  I  shall  spare  no  expense  in  my  attempt 
to  bring  out  the  best  collection  of  fruit  and  flow¬ 
ers  that  our  climate  will  permit.  I  have  24  kinds 
of  grapes  planted,  18  of  strawberries,  14  of  pears, 
12  of  plums,  4  of  figs,  besides  apricots,  almonds, 
&c. 
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JOURNAL  OF  A  FARMER’S  WIFE.— NO.  3. 


Monday ,  October  3d. — Rain  last  night ;  cleared 
off  this  morning  with  a  cold  blustering  wind 
from  the  north-west.  A  little  fire  felt  comfort¬ 
able  for  the  first  time  this  season.  Am  not 
sorry  for  the  change,  as  it  rids  us  of  flies  and 
musquitoes.  Ordinarily  we  are  little  troubled 
with  the  latter ;  but  for  the  past  two  months 
they  have  been  quite  annoying  after  sunset.  I 
suppose  it  is  the  wet  season  and  very  hot  wea¬ 
ther  combined,  which  have  caused  so  many  to 
favor  us  with  their  tuneful  company  this  year. 
I  prefer  the  bluster  of  a  cold  wind  to  their  music 
any  time,  especially  when  accompanied  with 
punctures  from  their  sharp  bills. 

In  the  afternoon,  my  husband  went  down  to 
the  railroad  depot  at  the  village,  for  a  favorite 
cousin  of  mine,  Clarissa  Greenwood,  whom 
we  are  expecting  from  one  of  the  river  towns 
of  my  own  native  State — good  old  Massachusetts 
I  hope  he  will  find  the  Agriculturist  at  the  post- 
office,  for  I  am  all  impatience  to  see  whether 
the  editor  has  accepted  the  first  stray  leaves 
from  my  journal.  Usually  we  get  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  Saturday  after  publication,  but  I  suppose 
some  careless  postmaster,  or  perhaps  a  more 
careless  clerk  in  the  publishing  office,  has  been 
negligent  of  his  duty,  just  at  this  time,  when  I 
want  to  see  it  quickest ;  and  here  am  I  tantalized 
two  whole  days  by  its  non-arrival :  ’tis  really 
provoking. 

Went  into  the  kitchen  to  see  how  Biddy  was 
getting  along.  The  sponge-cake  was  done 
beautifully ;  but  before  putting  in  the  biscuit, 
she  had  heated  the  stove  too  hot,  and  there  it 
was,  burnt  as  black  as  a  coal !  Strange  she  can 
never  exercise  a  nice  judgment  in  such  matters 
However,  come  to  inspect  it  more  critically,  I 
found  the  dough  had  not  risen  well,  so  they 
would  have  been  heavy  at  best.  No  great  dis¬ 
appointment  to  my  husband,  for  he  is  always 
opposed  to  warm  bread  or  biscuit  being  set  on 
the  table;  says  they  are  positively  unhealthy,  and 
that  stale  bread  is  much  to  be  preferred.  I’ll 
make  a  little  toast  out  of  the  latter,  which,  with 
the  large  luscious  baked  pears  and  apples,  will 
do  us  excellently  well  for  tea.  I  am  not  at  all 
afraid  of  my  cousin  being  dissatisfied,  for  I  re¬ 
collect,  though  she  was  much  my  junior,  that 
she  always  cared  more  for  her  books  than  for 
what  she  had  to  eat  or  wear — a  matter  not  so 
common  now-a-days  with  young  ladies. 

I  had  scarcely  arranged  things,  when  my 
husband  drove  up  with  dear  Clarra,  as  we  call 
her.  I  ran  out  overjoyed  to  see  her,  for  we  had 
not  met  since  she  was  nineteen,  and  that  was 
eight  years  ago.  I  found  her  just  as  blooming 
as  ever,  with  the  same  bewitching  expression — 
bright,  speaking  hazel  eye,  and  dark  glossy 
hair,  crowning  a  forehead  which  is  superb  even 
in  a  woman.  The  only  change  I  can  see  is,  she 
has  grown  a  little  stouter  in  person,  and  seems 
a  thought  more  sedate.  But  delighted  as  I  was 
by  her  presence  once  more,  I  could  not  but 
think  of  the  paper;  and  just  as  soon  as  de¬ 
cency  permitted,  I  stole  off  to  our  little  sitting- 
room,  and  turning  over  the  bundle  my  husband 
had  laid  oil  the  table,  I  found  the  Agriculturist. 
How  my  heart  beat  as  I  took  it  up,  and  trem¬ 
blingly  tore  open  its  leaves  to  learn  my  fate ! 
Oh,  what  a  good  man  you  are,  Mr.  Editor  ! 
There,  to  my  great  delight,  I  found  the  first 


part  of  my  journal,  every  word  of  it  exactly  as 
I  wrote  it  down.  How  nicely  it  is  printed;  how 
beautifully  it  looks  1  I  declare  I  could  not  help 
pressing  it  to  my  heart.  Excuse  my  raptures, 
Mr.  Editor,  for  it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
effusion  of  mine  in  print.  You  may  count  now 
on  our  subscription  for  life. 

But  to  conclude  the  story,  I  hid  the  paper 
away  immediately  after  perusing  my  part  of  it, 
determined  that  no  one  should  see  it  that  night. 
However,  the  fates  determined  differently ;  for 
after  tea,  sitting  in  the  parlor  talking  quietly 
about  old  times  with  Cousin  Clarra,  while  my 
husband  was  deeply  absorbed  with  his  weekly 
political  paper,  to  my  utter  dismay,  in  rushed 
Johnny,  the  Agriculturist  wide  open  in  his 
hand,  with — 

“  Oh,  ma,  Willy  says  we’re  all  here  in  the 
paper,  and  he’s  sure  no  one  but  you  could  put 
us  there.” 

“What  is  that?”  asked  my  husband,  some¬ 
what  sternly,  and  greatly  surprised. 

“  Nothing  at  all  of  any  consequence,”  I  re¬ 
plied,  my  face  at  the  same  time  coloring  to  the 
deepest  scarlet,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  should  sink  to 
the  earth. 

“Let  me  see,”  said  my  husband ;  and  snatching 
the  paper  from  Johnny,  he  quickly  ran  his  eye 
down  the  first  column.  I  watched  him  intently. 
He  had  scarcely  reached  the  bottom  of  it,  before 
his  fixed  expression  began  to  relax ;  then  he 
smiled  and  went  on  to  the  next  column.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  finished  the  article ;  then  looking 
approvingly  up,  he  continued,  “Very  well, 
Bessy  ;  very  well  indeed  for  a  first  performance. 
But  why  didn’t  you  show  it  to  me  before  send¬ 
ing  it  to  the  printer  ?  You  are  unaccustomed  to 
writing,  and  might  have  made  some  great  mis¬ 
take,  which,  poor  a  critic  as  I  am,  I  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  corrected.  But,  didn’t  I  surprise 
you  with  the  washer,  and  Biddy  too  ?  I  thought 
she  would  look  upon  it  as  pretty  ‘ quare .’” 
Here  he  burst  out  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  then 
added,  “But,  Bessy,  you  make  me  a  little  too 
obstinate  in  arguing  with  Willy,  I  think.” 

“  Not  at  all,”  replied  Clarra,  who  in  the  mean¬ 
while  had  got  hold  of  the  Agriculturist ,  and 
dashed  through  my  lucubration;  “if  you  had 
not  been  one  of  the  most  obstinate  of  men,  or 
at  least  very  persevering,  you  would  not  have 
robbed  us  of  our  gentle  cousin  Elizabeth  here, 
as  you  did  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  was 
quite  a  child,  and  have  kept  her  to  yourself  so 
much,  that  we  have  only  seen  her  thrice  at  our 
house  since  she  was  married.” 

“All  her  own  fault,  then,  for  I  have  offered  to 
take  her  to  Massachusetts  every  year  since  we 
were  married ;  and  then  how  often  have  I  im¬ 
plored  you  to  come  and  spend  as  long  a  time  as 
you  could  endure  with  us ;  and  yet,  after  years 
of  importuning,  this  is  the  first  you  have  set 
foot  upon  our  threshold.” 

“Well,  never  mind;  now,  lam  here,  I  will 
stay  till  you  get  tired  of  me,  depend  on  it. 
And  now  let  me  tell  you  this  is  a  good  article, 
if  Cousin  Elizabeth  did  write  it ;  and  as  to  the 
next,  if  she  wants  any  of  my  poor  assistance, 
she  shall  have  it.” 

“And  mine  too,”  added  Willy,  “although  I 
have  only  just  begun  chemistry.” 

“What  do  you  say  to  all  that,  Mr.  Practical?” 
asked  Cousin  Clarra  of  my  husband;  “won’t 
you  volunteer  also?” 

“  No,  indeed ;  I’ll  not  disturb  so  wise  and  hap¬ 
pily  combined  a  trio ;  I’ll  only  claim  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  olstimtely  arguing,”  said  he,  winking 


slily  at  Clarra,  and  strongly  emphasizing  the 
last  but  one  word. 

“Agreed,  then,”  she  rejoined,  “and  be  as  ob¬ 
stinate  as  you  please ;  we’ll  report  you  faith 
fully,  and  I’ll  venture  to  say  you  will  find  us 
rather  too  many  for  you  before  we  get  through.” 

Tuesday ,  4  th. — The  wind  went  down  with 
the  sun  last  evening,  and  a  slight  frost  fell  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  the  first  we  have  had  this  season. 
I  have  been  out  in  the  garden,  and  find  it 
has  done  but  trifling  injury.  Some  of  the  most 
tender  vines  and  plants  are  a  little  wilted,  now 
the  sun  has  been  out  several  hours;  but  the 
dahlias,  and  all  the  other  flowers  I  most  value, 
are  unharmed.  In  the  afternoon,  warm  again, 
and  one  of  the  sweetest  of  October’s  delightful 
days.  Took  a  long  ramble  with  my  cousin  and 
the  children,  through  our  romantic  woods,  and 
over  the  fields.  What  a  fund  of  knowledge  she 
possesses — it  really  surprises  me.  Every  wild 
flower  she  knew  instantly,  and  could  name  and 
describe  it  botanically ;  and  what  I  most  admired , 
poetically  also.  She  gathered  in  our  ramble  no 
less  than  fourteen  different  kinds  of  grasses, 
growing  in  our  fields,  the  half  of  which  I  never 
observed  before ;  every  plant  and  weed  was 
familiar  to  her ;  and  as  to  the  shrubs  and  treesj 
she  had  them  and  their  uses  at  her  fingers’  end. 
The  birds,  she  seemed  to  know  half  as  well  as 
a  Wilson  or  Audubon  ;  and  what  was  most 
amusing  to  us,  she  beguiled  the  goldfinches  (or 
rather  yellow-birds,  as  we  call  them)  with  her 
chirping;  mimicked  the  cat-bird  and  blue  jay; 
tapped  with  a  stick  against  a  tall,  dead  tree, 
like  an  over-busy  woodpecker ;  sang  a  plaintive 
air  in  accord  with  the  blue-bird ;  and  finished 
off  by  chasing  butterflies  with  my  little  daugh¬ 
ter  Susy  ;  and  then,  seizing  Willy’s  hammer  he 
had  carried  out  with  him,  knocked  off  pieces 
from  half  the  stones  in  our  path,  and  talked  as 
learnedly  as  Doctor  Particular  could  of  geology, 
chemistry,  and  I  don’t  know  what  else.  And 
all  this  was  mingled  with  so  much  fun  and 
sprightliness,  that  she  amused  and  at  the  same 
time  interested  us  all  beyond  measure. 

Wcdncsnay ,  5th. — Blossoms  have  been  coming 
out  on  our  plum  trees  for  a  week  past.  One  of 
them  is  almost  entirely  denuded  of  leaves,  and 
presents  a  singular  appearance  with  its  snow- 
white  petals  peeping  out  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  My  cousin  came  in  from  a  long  walk 
with  a  bunch  of  wild  strawberry  blossoms. 
These,  I  believe,  are  not  uncommon  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year ;  but  fruit-tree  blossoms  are. 
What  do  they  denote,  a  mild  or  severe  winter  ? 

Saturday ,  8th. — As  nothing  particularly 
worth  noting  has  transpired  for  the  past  two 
days,  I  skip  them  over,  which  I  shall  continue 
to  do  hereafter  without  comment.  Weather 
warm  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  little  hazy.  I 
wonder  if  it  be  the  commencement  of  Indian 
summer?  I  hope  not,  as  I  prefer  it  coming 

later  in  the  season. 

- - 

Drinking  water  neither  makes  a  man  sick,  nor 
in  debt,  nor  his  wTife  a  widow. 

A  Cure  for  the  Troublesome. — A  well-known 
physician  in  a  certain  town  was  very  much  an¬ 
noyed  by  an  old  lady  who  was  always  sure  to 
accost  him  in  the  street  for  the  purpose  of  tell¬ 
ing  over  her  ailments.  Once  she  met  him  in 
Broadway,  as  he  was  in  a  very  great  hurry. 
“Ah !  I  see  you  are  quite  feeble,”  said  the  doctor; 
“shut  your  eyes  and  show  me  your  tongue;” 
and  the  doctor,  quietly  moving  off,  left  her  stand¬ 
ing  there  for  some  time  in  this  ridiculous  posi¬ 
tion,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  all  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  scene. 
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DUTCHESS  COUNTY  CATTLE  SHOW. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Dutchess  County  Agricultural 
Society,  held  at  Washington  Hollow,  the  4th  and 
5th  insts.  This  Society  have  a  permanent  lease 
of  a  fine  plot  of  fire  acres,  enclosed  with  a  high 
board  fence,  and  have  erected  a  commodious  show 
building,  50  by  80  feet,  and  another  smaller  one 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  These  were 
built  by  subscription,  at  a  cost  of  $2300,  and  are 
an  element  of  permanence  in  the  operations  of 
the  Society. 

They  have  a  good  rule,  which  requires  all  en¬ 
tries  for  competition  to  remain  till  the  close  of 
the  exhibition.  This  prevents  any  decrease  of 
interest  which  would  arise  if  the  animals,  &c., 
were  allowed  to  be  removed  before  the  final 
breaking-up. 

The  weather  was  very  fine,  and  we  have  sel¬ 
dom  seen  so  large  a  gathering  at  a  county  fair. 
A  shilling  admission  was  charged  to  those  not 
members,  and  from  this  source  alone  some  $500 
were  added  to  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

The  entries  of  stock  for  competition  were  un 
usually  numerous.  We  counted  59  horses;  131 
cattle,  besides  upwards  of  20  for  exhibition  only; 
218  sheep ;  41  swine ;  and  33  entries  of  poultry, 
amounting  to  some  150  or  160. 

These  animals,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  all 
very  fine.  The  majority  of  the  horses  were  de¬ 
scendants  of  imported  Messenger.  Among  the 
cattle  were  several  pairs  of  excellent  workin 
oxen,  exhibited  by  J.  TnoRXE,  J.  Van  Wagner, 
•J.  Dotv  and  others.  There  were  between  40 
and  50  pure  short-horns,  and  a  majority  of  the 
others  were  crosses  with  this  breed.  We  noticed 
3  or  4  Devons,  one  of  them  a  fine  yearling  bull 
belonging  to  Isaac  N.  De  Forest. 

Mr.  Kelly,  of  Rhinebeck,  and  John  F.  Siieof, 
of  High  Cliff,  exhibited  very  superior  lots  of 
young  short-horns.  Of  pure  short-horns  for 
competition,  10  were  entered  by  D.  B.  Haight, 
3  by  S.  Taber,  and  the  others  by  B.  Haviland, 
B.  Colver,  A.  Morey,  A.  Allen,  J.  TnoENE,  J. 
Doty,  etc. 

Messrs.  Gazeley,  Vail  &  Co.,  exhibited  their 
splendid  Cotswold  ram,  imported  from  England, 
which  took  the  premium  at  the  recent  State  Fair 
at  Saratoga.  This  ram  is  4  years  old,  weighs 
about  400  lbs.,  girth  6  feet  2  inches,  and  sheared 
18£  lbs.  last  spring.  The  same  gentleman  exhi¬ 
bited  8  fine  Cotswold  wethers,  which  also  re¬ 
ceived  premiums  at  Saratoga. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Haight  exhibited  a  splendid  year¬ 
ling  South  Down  buck,  and  also  a  very  fine 
lot  of  ewes  of  the  same  breed.  These  gentlemen 
are  doing  much  to  improve  farm  stock,  and  de¬ 
serve  the  thanks  and  patronage  of  stock-breed¬ 
ers. 

There  was  a  pretty  large  show  of  poultry, 
which  we  did  not  find  time  to  examine  particu¬ 
larly.  There  was  a  fine  show  of  implements, 
fruit,  corn,  beets,  &c.,  &c.  We  were  sorry  to 
see  a  comparatively  small  display  of  solid  house¬ 
hold  productions,  ami  especially  to  find  an  entire 
absence  of  bread.  Ladies  form  an  essential  part 
of  the  visitors  of  our  fairs,  and  they  should  also 
be  c n corn-aged  to  competition  in  producing  the 
substantial  articles  of  family  consumption.  To 
make  a  good  loaf  of  bread  is  quite  as  essential 
and  quite  as  difficult  as  to  produce  a  fancy  co¬ 
verlet. 

There  are  several  fine  animals  in  Dutchess 
county,  which  have  taken  premiums  at  the  State 
Show,  which  were  not  exhibited  at  home.  We 


were  sorry  not  to  see  them  at  the  county  exhi¬ 
bition,  for  it  was  thought  by  many  that,  had  a 
few  more  of  these  been  on  the  ground,  the  show 
of  stock  other  than  horses  would  have  eclipsed 
the  State  Fair  at  Saratoga.  Mr.  Thorne  entered, 
for  exhibition  only,  his  celebrated  ram  recently 
purchased  at  Jonas  Webb’s  sale.  This  ram  took 
the  highest  prize  at  the  Annual  Show  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.  A  plowing-match 
came  off  at  noon  on  Wednesday.  The  gentle¬ 
man  chosen  to  give  the  annual  address  having 
disappointed  them,  Mr.  Judd,  of  the  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  by  invitation  of  the  Society,  gave  a  short 
extempore  address.  This  was  followed  by  the 
awarding  of  the  premiums,  after  which  the 
crowd  dispersed.  The  cheerful  countenances  of 
the  careworn  officers  and  of  all  others  present 
indicated — what  all  had  good  reason  to  feel — 
that  this  had  been  one  of  their  most  successful 
annual  shows.  lmost  a  score,  said  in  our  hear¬ 
ing,  “Next  yearlshall  go  ahead  of  what  I  have 
done  this  year.”  This  is  the  right  spirit,  and 
we  have  little  doubt  that  the  determination  will 
be  carried  out. 

- - 

Draining. — Our  regular  articles  on  draining 
will  be  resumed  as  soon  as  the  present  press¬ 
ure  of  agricultural  fairs,  &c.,  shall  give  us  time 
and  space. 

- » «-« - 

UNDER-BRAENTNG.-FACTS  AND  QUESTIONS. 

In  a  recent  agricultural  paper  appears  the 
following  statement :  “  In  a  properly-made  tile, 
the  water  percolates  freely  through  the  body  of 
it.  You  may  readily  demonstrate  this  by  cork¬ 
ing  up  tight  the  two  ends  of  a  proper  drain-tile, 
and  immerse  it  in  water ;  you  will  find  it  full  of 
water  very  quickly.” 

If  this  be  truo  to  its  full  extent,  then  draining 
tile  can  be  used  to  much  greater  advantage  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  I  will  state  a  case  in 
point.  On  my  farm  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
situated  between  two  sand-hills ;  it  is  the  natu¬ 
ral  outlet  for  the  water  from  these  hills,  and  is 
consequently  full  of  springs.  Two  years  ago,  I 
constructed  drains  through  it,  with  a  view  to 
collect  the  water  and  supply  my  house  by 
means  of  a  water-ram.  I  succeeded  in  getting 
a  stream  of  pure,  soft  water,  discharging  three 
gallons  per  minute,  with  a  fall  of  about  six  feet. 
By  the  use  of  a  No.  4  ram,  my  house  and  barn 
are  well  supplied  with  water  at  an  elevation  of 
some  sixty  feet.  I  have  already  been  paid  for 
my  expense  and  trouble  in  being  relieved  from 
drawing  water  for  family  use  from  a  deep  well ; 
in  the  superior  manner  in  which  my  cattle  have 
have  wintered  since  they  have  had  water  in  the 
yard,  and  in  the  gain  of  two  acres  of  the  best 
land  on  the  farm,  which  was  previously  worth¬ 
less,  but  is  now  suitable  for  almost  any  good 
crops. 

But  the  perfect  success  of  my  operation  is 
somewhat  affected  by  the  washing  of  quick¬ 
sand  into  my  drains.  These  are  constructed  a 
part  of  the  avay  through  a  fine  white  sand, 
through  which  the  water  comes.  They  are 
made  in  part  of  timber  and  in  part  of  stone, 
neither  of  which  entirely  keeps  out  the  sand, 
though  the  timber  answers  best. 

If  the  tile  will  allow  the  water  to  percolate 
freely,  and  continue  to  do  so,  my  water-works 
can  be  made  very  complete.  But  there  are 
two  questions  which  need  the  answers  of  experi¬ 
ence,  viz.: 

1st.  ~W ill  not  the  poroc*  of"  tile  laid  In  Sftnd 
soon  become  so  filled  up  by  the  fine  particles  of 
sand  or  other  matter,  that  water  will  no  longer 
percolate  freely  ? 

2d.  What  proportion  should  there  be  between 
the  surface  of  the  tile  and  the  water,  in  order  to 
secure  complete  drainage  and  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  stream  ? 

It  is  my  purpose  to  institute  some  experi¬ 
ments  immediately ;  but  if  any  one  has  had  suf¬ 
ficient  experience  in  similar  cases  to  answer  the 
above  questions,  he  may  confer  a  favor  upon 
many  by  publishing  the  results  of  his  experi¬ 
ments.  J.  M.  J. 


Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Geology.  By  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  M.A., 
F.R.S.S.,  &c.  With  a  complete  Index  and 
American  Preface,  by  Simon  Brown.  381 
pages;  price  $1.  O.  M.  Saxton,  New-York, 
Publisher. 

We  have  just  perused  a  hundred  pages  of  the 
above  work,  and  shall  finish  the  rest  at  our 
leisure,  though  we  have  for  years  made  the  au¬ 
thor’s  larger  works  our  constant  text  books. 
No  one  has  done  so  much  as  Mr.  Johnston  to 
collect  and  arrange  in  a  popular  and  useful  form 
the  discoveries  made  in  scientific  agriculture ; 
especially  in  that  part  looking  to  the  relations 
of  the  plant  to  the  soil.  This  latest  work  is  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  farmers 
who,  having  little  knowledge  of  scientific  agri¬ 
culture,  wish  to  study  it  farther  without  going 
too  deeply  into  the  examination  of  enlarged 
treatises.  We  think  this  book  contains  about 
all  the  every-day  working  farmer  has  time  to 
study.  We  give  below  the  first  section  of  the 
opening  chapter,  which  sets  forth  the  author’s 
views  of  the  province  of  science  in  agriculture, 
and  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  book,  well  worthy  of 
perusal : 

The  object  of  the  practical  farmer  is  to  raise, 
from  a  given  extent  of  land,  the  largest  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  most  valuable  produce,  at  the  least 
cost,  in  the  shortest  period  of  time,  and  with  the 
least  permanent  injury  to  the  soil.  Chemistry, 
Geology,  and  Chemical  Physiology  throw  light 
on  every  step  he  takes,  or  ought  to  take,  in  order 
to  effect  this  main  object. 

Section  I. —  TF7i«t  Chemistry ,  Geology,  and 
Chemical  Physiology  mny  hope  to  do  for  Agri¬ 
culture. — But  there  are  certain  definite  objects 
which,  in  their  connection  with  agriculture,  these 
sciences  hope  to  attain.  Thus,  without  distin¬ 
guishing  the  special  province  of  each,  they  pro¬ 
pose  generally : 

1°.  To  collect,  to  investigate,  and,  if  possible, 
to  explain  all  known  facts  in  practical  hus- 
bandry. — This  is  their  first  duty — a  laborious, 
difficult,  but  important  one.  Many  things  which 
are  received  as  facts  in  agriculture,  prove  to  be 
more  or  less  untrue,  when  investigated  and  test¬ 
ed  by  experiment.  Many  ascertained  facts 
appear  inexplicable  to  the  uninstructed — many 
even  opposite  and  contradictory,  which  known 
principles  clear  up  and  reconcile — yet  there  are 
many  more  which  only  prolonged  research  can 
enable  us  to  explain. 

2°.  From  observations  and  experiments  made 
in  the  field,  or  in  the  laboratory ,  to  deduce  prin¬ 
ciples  ichich  may  be  more  or  less  applicable  in 
all  circumstances.—  Such  principles  will  explain 
useful  practices,  and  confirm  their  propriety. 
They  will  also  account  for  contradictory  results, 
and  will  point  out  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  or  that  practice  may  most  prudently 
and  most  economically  be  adopted. 

Armed  with  the  knowledge  of  such  princi¬ 
ples,  the  insti’ucted  farmer  will  go  into  his  fields 
as  the  physician  goes  to  the  bedside  of  his  pa¬ 
tient, — prepared  to  understand  symptoms  and 
appearances  he  has  never  before  seen,  and  to 
adapt  his  practice  to  circumstances  which  have 
never  before  fallen  under  his  observation. 

To  deduce  principles  from  collections  of  facts, 
is  attended  with  much  difficulty,  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  knowledge.  In  agriculture  it  is,  at 
present,  an  unusually  difficult  task.  Observa¬ 
tions  and  experiments  in  the  field  have  hitherto 
been  generally  made  with  too  little  care,  or  re¬ 
corded  with  too  little  accuracy,  to  justify  the 
scientific  man  in  confidently  adopting  them  as 
the  basis  of  his  reasonings.  A  new  race,  how¬ 
ever,  of  more  careful  observers  and  more  accu¬ 
rate  experimenters,  is  now  springing  up.  By 
their  aid,  the  advanco  of  sound  agricultural 
knowledge  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  promoted. 

3°.  To  suggest  improved,  and,  perhaps ,  pre¬ 
viously  unthought-of  methods  of  fertilizing  the 
soil. — A  true  explanation  of  twenty  known 
facts  or  results,  or  useful  practices,  should  sug¬ 
gest  nearly  as  many  more.  Thus  the  explana- 
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tion  of  old  errors  will  not  only  guard  the  practical 
man  from  falling  into  new  ones,  but  will  suggest 
direct  improvements  he  would  not  otherwise 
have  thought  of.  So,  also,  the  true  explana¬ 
tion  of  one  useful  practice  will  point  out  other 
new  practices,  which  may  safely,  and  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  be  adopted. 

4°.  To  analyze  soils,  manures,  and  vegetable 
products. — This  is  a  most  laborious  department 
of  the  duties  which  agriculture  expects  chemis¬ 
try  to  undertake  in  her  behalf. 

a.  Soils. — The  kind  and  amount  of  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  analysis  of  soils,  are  be¬ 
coming  every  day  more  apparent.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  from  the  results  of  an  analysis,  pre¬ 
scribe  in  every  case  the  kind  of  treatment  by 
which  a  soil  may  at  once  be  rendered  most  pro¬ 
ductive.  In  many  cases,  however,  certain  wants 
of  the  soil  are  directly  pointed  out  by  analysis ; 
in  many  others,  modes  of  treatment  are  sug¬ 
gested,  by  which  a  greater  fertility  is  likely  to 
be  produced ;  and,  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  extends,  we  may  hope  to  obtain,  in  every 
case,  some  useful  directions  for  the  improvement 
or  more  profitable  culture  of  the  land. 

b.  Manures. — Of  the  manures  we  employ,  too 
much  cannot  be  known.  An  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  these  will  guard  the  practical  man 
against  an  improvident  waste  of  any  of  those 
natural  manures  which  are  produced  upon  his 
farm ;  thus  lessening  the  necessity  for  foreign 
manures,  by  introducing  a  greater  economy  of 
those  he  already  possesses.  It  will  also  protect 
him  against  the  ignorance  or  knavery  of  the 
manure  manufacturer.  The  establishment  of 
such  manufactories,  conducted  by  skilful  and 
honorable  men,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
practical  results  to  which  the  progress  of  scien¬ 
tific  agriculture  is  likely  to  lead.  And  if  it  can¬ 
not  prevent  unscrupulous  adulterators  from  en¬ 
gaging  in  this  new  traffic,  chemistry  can,  at  least, 
detect  and  expose  their  frauds. 

c.  Vegetable  products. — In  regard,  again,  to 
the  products  of  the  soil,  few  things  are  now 
more  necessary  than  a  rigorous  analysis  of  all 
their  parts.  If  we  know  what  a  plant  contains, 
we  know  what  elementary  bodies  it  takes  from 
the  soil,  and,  consequently,  what  the  soil  must 
contain,  if  the  plant  is  to  grow  upon  it  in  a 
healthy  manner;  that  is,  we  shall  know,  to  a 
certain  extent,  how  to  manure  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  applying  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances  to  the  feeding  of  stock,  it  is  of  equal 
importance  to  know  what  they  severally  con¬ 
tain,  in  order  that  a  skilful  selection  may  be 
made  of  such  kin  Is  of  food  as  may  best  suit  the 
purposes  we  intend  them  to  serve. 

5°.  To  explain  how  plants  grow  and  are  nour¬ 
ished,  and  how  animals  are  supported,  and  most 
cheaply  fed. — What  food  plants  require,  and  at 
different  periods  of  their  growth,  whence  they 
obtain  it,  how  they  take  it  in,  and  in  what  forms 
of  chemical  combination.  Also,  what  kind  and 
quantity  of  food  the  animal  requires,  what  pur¬ 
poses  different  kinds  of  food  serve  in  the  animal 
economy,  and  how  a  given  quantity  of  any  vari¬ 
ety  of  food  may  be  turned  to  the  best  account. 
What  questions  ought  more  to  interest  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  than  these  ? 

Then  there  are  certain  peculiarities  of  soil, 
both  physical  and  chemical,  which  are  best  fitted 
to  promote  the  growth  of  each  of  our  most  val¬ 
uable  crops.  There  are,  also,  certain  ways  of 
cultivating  and  manuring,  and  certain  kinds  of 
manure  which  are  specially  favorable  to  each, 
and  these  again  vary  with  every  important  mod¬ 
ification  of  climate.  Thus  chemical  physiology 
has  much  both  to  learn  and  to  teach,  in  regard 
to  the  raising  of  crops. 

So,  different  kinds  and  breeds  of  domestic  an¬ 
imals  thrive  best  upon  different  kinds  of  food, 
or  require  different  proportions  of  each,  or  to 
have  it  prepared  in  different  ways,  or  given  at 
different  times.  Among  animals  of  the  same 
species,  also,  the  growing,  the  full-grown,  the 
fattening,  and  the  milking  animal,  respectively 
require  a  peculiar  adjustment  of  food,  in  kind, 
quantity,  or  form.  All  such  adjustments,  the 
researches  of  chemistry  and  physiology  alone 
enable  us  accurately  to  make. 

6°.  To  test  the  opinions  of  theoretical  men.— 
Erroneous  opinions  lead  to  grave  errors  in  prac¬ 


tice.  Such  incorrect  opinions  aro  not  unfre- 
quently  entertained  and  promulgated,  even  by  j 
eminent  scientific  men.  They  are,  in  this  case, 
most  dangerous,  and  most  difficult  to  overturn  ; 
so  that  against  these  unfounded  theories,  the 
farmer  requires  protection,  no  less  than  against 
the  quackery  of  manufactured  manures.  It  is 
only  on  a  basis  of  often-repeated,  skilfully-con- 
ducted,  and  faithfully-recorded  experiments, 
made  by  instructed  persons,  that  true  theories 
can  ever  be  successfully  built  up.  lienee  the  im¬ 
portance  of  experiments  in  practical  bgriculture. 

Such  are  the  principal  objects  which  chemistry, 
aided  by  geology  and  physiology,  either  prom¬ 
ises  or  hopes  to  attain.  In  no  district,  however, 
will  tiie  benefits  she  is  capable  of  conferring 
upon  agriculture  be  fully  realized,  unless  her  aid 
be  really  sought  for,  her  ability  rightly  estimated, 
and  her  interference  earnestly  requested.  In 
other  words,  what  we  already  know,  as  well  as 
what  we  are  every  day  learning,  must  be  ade¬ 
quately  diffused  among  the  agricultural  body, 
and  in  every  district,  means  must  be  adopted  for 
promoting  this  diffusion.  It  is  in  vain  for  chem¬ 
istry  and  the  other  sciences  to  discover  or  sug¬ 
gest,  unless  her  discoveries  and  suggestions  be 
fully  made  known  to  those  whose  benefit  they 
are  most  likely  to  promote. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  L.  S. — Fleece  Wool.— If  perfectly  dry 
when  packed  away,  it  will  lose  very  little  weight 
during  a  year  in  a  dry  loft. 

We  have  received  reports  of  New-Hampshire 
State  Fair ;  official,  of  sales  of  Kentucky  stock ; 
letters  from  F.  0.  R. ;  J.  T. ;  J.  M.  J. ;  A  Sub¬ 
scriber  ;  J.  R.,  of  California ;  and  E.  A.  These 
will  be  attended  to  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
possible. 

New  Wheat  from  Mount-  Atlas. — Applicants  for 
this  wheat  are  informed  that  we  have  no  more  on 
hand ;  all  having  been  distributed  some  time  since. 

Dating  Letters. — Where  our  correspondents  are 
not  perfectly  well  known  tons,  we  wish  they  would 
in  ail  cases,  date  their  letters  very  plainly,  with  their 
post  office  address.  Nearly  every  town  in  the  United, 
States  has  half  a  dozen  name-sakes  in  other  States, 
and  of  some  of  the  mo9t  popular,  they  number  by 
fifties.  A  few  years  since,  there  were  about  thirty 
Washingtons  in  Ohio  alone.  Let  us,  in  all  cases, 
have  the  name  of  their  post-ojfice  and  Stale ,  at  the 
head  of  their  letter,  and  they  will  be  sure  of  a  right 
direction  for  their  letters  in  return. 

Correspondents  will  confer  a  favor  by  writing 
plainly.  We  spent  four  hours  in  deciphering  a 
long  article  from  a  correspondent,  which  con¬ 
tained  some  good  ideas.  We  have  just  received 
another  from  the  same  source,  which  we  have 
necessarily  laid  by  for  the  leisure  of  a  rainy 
day.  We  never  did  like  illegible  writing,  but 
we  cheerfully  correct  ungrammatical  expres¬ 
sions,  and  will  properly  prepare  manuscript  for 
the  press  with  pleasure.  If  only  plainly  written, 
we  care  not  how  homely  the  style. 

Pre-payment  of  Postage. — All  correspondents 
are  requested  to  prepay  their  postage  on  letters  to 
us,  as  they  thereby  secure  pre- payment  in  return. 
The  saving  of  two  cents  for  each  letter  may  seem  a 
small  matter  to  such  as  seldom  write,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  omission  to  pre-pay  would  make  a  difference  of 
hundreds  of  dollars  ner  annum  in  our  own  postage 
bills. 

We  also  suggest  the  propriety,  where  correspond¬ 
ents  write  us  expressly  on  their  own  business,  re¬ 
questing  a  favor  which  causes  us  some  trouble,  and 
with  no  ^corresponding  benefit,  that  they  not  only 
pre-pay  their  postage,  but  also  enclose  a  stamp,  to 
pre-pay  the  answer  they  solicit  in  return. 

Salt  your  Cabbage. — We  printed  some  time 
ago  this  recommendation,  and  do  so  again,  that 
it  may  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  boiling  a  cab¬ 
bage  whole,  if  some  common  salt  be  put  into 
the  water,  when  washing  cabbages  or  greens, 
preparatory  to  cooking  them,  the  snails,  bugs, 
&c.,  will  come  out  and  sink  to  the  bottom,  so 
that  they  need  not  be  boiled  with  the  vegetables. 
It  is  impossible  to  wash  out  with  water  alone, 
except  the  cabbage  be  taken  to  pieces. —  Oe.r. 
Tel. 


FAIR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 

The  American  Institute  have  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  programme  with  reference  to  the  Fair  : 

October  1st,  8d,  4th,  and  5tli,  goods  were  re¬ 
ceived. 

October  10th,  Fair  opened  from  9  A.  M.  to  10 
P.  M.,  for  the  admission  of  visitors,  and  will  re¬ 
main  open  till  further  notice. 

October  11th,  Plowing  and  Spading  Match  at 
11  o’clock,  at  the  same  place. 

October  17th,  special  exhibition  of  Roses  and 
Cut  Flowers  at  12  o’clock  M. 

October  19th,  20th,  and  21st,  Cattle  Show  at 
Hamilton  Square. 

October  20th,  Anniversary  Address  by  lion. 
William  Seward,  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  at  7  P. 
M.  Tickets  may  be  had  at  Castle  Garden,  or  of 
any  of  the  Examiners. 

At  the  Fair,  the  Chair  of  Gen.  Tallmadge,  late 
President  of  the  Institute,  will  remain  vacant, 
being  clothea  in  black.  Immediately  behind 
the  chair  will  be  a  large  portrait  of  Gen.  Tall¬ 
madge,  veiled  in  black. 


EFFECT  OF  FRUIT  ON  HEALTH. 

That  ripe  fruit  is  generally  agreeable  to  the 
system  and  conducive  to  health,  is  not  disputed. 
But  there  is  a  writer  in  the  JVew-Yorl  Ob¬ 
server  who  goes  much  farther,  and  contends 
that  unripe  fruit  is  not  injurious.  He  admits 
that  a  great  increase  of  disease  and  death 
in  the  city  of  New-York  is  synchronous  with 
the  appearance  of  green  fruit  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  insists  that  it  is  attributable  lo  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  season,  or  to  other  causes 
than  the  fruit  that  is  then  consumed.  This  he 
attempts  to  establish,  by  showing  from  the  bills 
of  mortality,  first,  that  fins  increase  takes  place 
among  children  under  five  years  of  age  almost 
exclusively,  principally  under  two,  and  therefore 
tne  free  use  of  fruits  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Simultaneously  with  this,  the  number 
of  deaths  between  five  and  twenty  years  of  age — 
the  period  especially  exposed  to 'the  injurious 
effect  of  fruit,  if  any  such  exists— is  less  than 
in  the  winter  months.  This  point  he  seems  to 
establish  by  the  comparative  reports  of  the  City 
Inspector  for  the  three  summer  and  three  win¬ 
ter  months  of  the  last  three  years. 

He  moreover  adds,  and  fortifies  by  the  table, 
that  the  whole  adult  mortality  of  the  city  is 
usually  as  great,  and  frequently  greater  in  win¬ 
ter  than  in  summer.  In  confirmation  of  this 
view,  he  cites  the  third  week  in  June  of  this 
year,  which  was  marked  by  extreme  heat,  and 
a  greater  mortality  than  the  first  week  in  July. 
The  former  was  very  fatal  to  children  under  five 
years  of  age,  but  not  characterized  by  an  un¬ 
usual  mortality  from  ordinary  diseases  in  the 
adult  population.  An  analysis  is  also  given  of 
the  weekly  report  from  July  9  th  to  16th,  which 
confirms  the  facts  in  the  former  reports,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  increased  mortality  was,  as  is  usual 
in  summer,  confined  to  children  under  five  vears 
of  age. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  force  in  the  foregoing, 
though  we  are  not  prepared  to  endorse  the 
whole  of  the  statement.  That  ripe  fruit,  in  its 
season,  eaten  in  moderate  quantities,  is  not  only 
not  injurious,  but  positively  wholesome,  we  en¬ 
tertain  no  doubt;  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  use  of  fruit  under  such  circumstances  is  apt 
to  cause  bowel  complaints.  Facts  will  not  bear 
out  any  such  inference  ;  summer  complaints  are 
not,  as  a  general  thing,  any  more  prevalent 
when  fruit  is  abundant  than  when  it  is  scarce  ; 
but  the  reverse,  we  rather  apprehend,  will  be 
found,  on  careful  examination,  to  be  the  fact. 

We  hope  that  physicians  will  make  observa¬ 
tions  on  this  point,  and  also  “  make  a  note  ”  of 
any  cases  and  facts  which  may  have  a  bearing 
thereupon. — Exchange  Paper.  ' 

- ©-*-# - 

North  Carolina  Rice  Crop.— The  Wilming¬ 
ton  Herald,  in  alluding  to  the  rice  crop,  says : 
“We  rejoice  that  our  planters  have  reason  to 
be  abundantly  grateful  for  the  rich  returns  of 
their  labors  the  present  season.  The  crop  is 
more  than  an  average,  we  believe,  and  will  pro¬ 
bably  reach  200,000  bushels.” 
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AN  OX  AND  WOLF  RACE. 

Major  Strickland,  in  his  “  Experiences  of 
an  Early  Settler,”  founded  upon  a  residence  of 
twenty-seven  years  in  Canada,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  a  perilous  adventure  which  once 
befel  his  brother-in-law,  James.  He  says:  “He 
was  a  bold,  brave  boy,  of  ten  years  old  at  the 
time,  and  was  on  his  return  home  with  a  pair 
of  oxen,  with  which  he  had  been  visiting  a 
neighbor,  residing  about  six  miles  from  his 
father’s  house.  His  road  lay  by  the  river  shore, 
which  was  dreary  enough  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
and  in  the  evening  hour,  but  the  child  was 
fearless,  and  saw  the  deepening  shades  sink  into 
night,  without  experiencing  any  thing  like  ap¬ 
prehension. 

He  was  trudging  on  steadily,  singing  cheer¬ 
fully  as  he  walked,  when  a  sound  came  on  the 
night  wind,  that  sent  a  shiver  through  the 
young  pedestrian’s  frame — the  war-cry  of  the 
wolves.  At  first  he  hoped  he  was  not  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  pursuit,  but  the  hideous  uproar  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  then  he  knew  that  he 
must  instantly  adopt  some  plan  for  escape. 

His  route  lay  by  the  river  shore,  and  he  could 
swim  well,  but  the  night  was  dark,  and  he 
might  be  hurried  into  the  rapids;  and  to  be 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  was  scarcely  less 
dreadful  than  to  be  mangled  and  devoured  by 
wolves.  In  this  extremity,  the  child  lifted  up 
his  brave  heart  to  God,  and  resolved  to  use  the 
only  chance  left  him  of  escape.  So  he  mounted 
Buck,  the  near  ox,  making  use  of  his  goad, 
shouting  at  the  same  time  to  the  animal  to  ex¬ 
cite  him  to  his  utmost  speed.  In  most  cases, 
the  horned  steed  would  have  flung  off  his  rider, 
and  left  him  for  wolves’  meat  without  hesitation ; 
but  Buck  set  off  with  the  speed  of  a  race-horse, 
as  if  fully  aware  of  his  young  rider’s  peril.  Nor 
was  his  companion  less  nimble.  Fast,  however, 
as  the  trio  fled,  still  faster  came  upon  them  the 
yelling  pack  behind  them,  and  James  could  ever 
hear 

“Their  long,  hard  gallop,  which  would  tire 
The  hound’s  deep  hate,  the  hunter's  fire.” 

Happily  for  him,  old  Buck  heard  it  too,  and 
galloped  on  and  on ;  but  still  the  wolves  came 
nearer  and  near.  James  shouted  to  keep  them 
off;  the  oxen  almost  flying,  their  chains  rattling 
as  they  went.  This  clanking  sound,  to  which 
the  hateful  pack  were  unaccustomed,  made  them 
pause  whenever  they  came  close  upon  the  oxen, 
while  the  latter  redoubled  their  speed,  till  at 
length  those  gallant  racers  left  the  wolves  be¬ 
hind,  and  finding-  themselves  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  home,  never  stopped  until  they  had 
brought  the  brave  little  fellow  safely  to  his  own 
door. 

- - 

Large  Crops  or  Large  Farms. — “If  our 
farmers,  instead  of  laboring  to  double  their 
acres,  would  endeavor  to  double  their  crops, 
they  would  find  it  a  vast  saving  of  time  and 
toil,  and  an  increase  of  profits.”  This  statement 
needs  little  argument  to  sustain  it.  If  ten  acres 
of  wheat  can  be  made  to  yield  four  hundred 
bushels  instead  of  two  hundred  bushels,  the 
tillage,  seed,  rent,  and  taxes  of  the  additional 
ten  acres  required  to  produce  the  first  named 
quantity,  will  be  saved  and  added  to  the  profits. 
The  expense  of  tillage  will  of  course  be  in¬ 
creased,  as  it  is  by  thorough  culture,  manuring, 
drainage,  that  such  increase  of  crops  is  secured. 
— Exchange  Paper. 


Remarks. — There  has  been  little  change  during  the  past 
week.  Small  fluctuations--a  slight  rise  and  then  a  fall- 
have  been  the  rule.  The  high  price  of  freight  to  Europe  has 
prevented  the  advance  being  as  steadily  maintained  as  it 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

From  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  Sept.  19th. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  BRITISH  CORN  TRADE. 

The  weather  has  for  some  days  past  been  of 
the  most  unfavorable  character:  heavy  rain  has 
fallen  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  complete 
stop  lias  been  put  to  harvest  operations.  What 
may  be  the  result  of  this  untoward  state  of  things 
it  is  fearful  to  contemplate.  The  quantity  of  corn 
still  abroad  in  the  fields  is  considerable,  and  there  is 


reason  to  fear  that  a  large  portion  of  the  spring- 
sown  wheat  will  never  be  properly  matured.  Should 
this  unfortunately  prove  the  case,  the  deficiency 
would  be  much  more  serious  than  we  had  previously 
estimated,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  cer¬ 
tainly  of  the  most  gloomy  nature.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  depression 
which  was  caused  by  the  large  arrival  of  foreign 
wheat  last  week  should  have  proved  but  transitory, 
more  especially  as  the  demand  for  wheat  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  France — which  was  checked  by  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Government  of  that  country  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  in  regard  to  the  prices  of  bread  in 
Paris — has  again  revived. 

We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  extreme  views; 
indeed,  we  have  been  frequently  accused  of  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  caution ;  but  in  the  present  instance  our 
readers  will  acknowledge  that  we  have  for  months 
past  pointed  out  the  probability  of  a  high  range  of 
prices  for  wheat.  This  we  were  induced  to  do  solely 
on  account  of  the  knowledge  of  the  smallness  of  the 
breadth  under  culture,  and  the  generally  inauspicious 
nature  of  the  seasons.  What  has  since  occurred  could 
not  be  foreseen.  That  a  large  portion  of  the  crop 
should  be  injured  by  rain,  and  remain  in  the  fields  in 
the  middle  of  September,  has  greatly  added  to  our 
difficulties ;  and  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  fix  a 
limit  to  the  upward  movement  in  prices.  If  Great 
Britain  had  alone  been  visited  by  a  bad  harvest,  the 
effect  on  prices  would  probably  not  have  been  im¬ 
portant  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  seasons  have  been 
much  the  same  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
The  countries  which  in  ordinary  years  would  have 
been  enabled  to  have  afforded  us  supplies,  are  them¬ 
selves  in  want  of  assistance;  and  so  apprehensive 
have  many  of  the  foreign  Governments  become  of 
dearth,  that  the  laws  regulating  the  importation  and 
exportion  have  been  altered :  restrictions  on  imports 
have  been  relaxed  or  wholly  withdrawn,  and  exports 
have  been  prohibited.  Great  Britain,  France,  Hol¬ 
land,  Italy,  <fec.,  all  require  supplies.  In  the  coun¬ 
tries  bordered  by  the  Baltic,  stocks  of  old  wheat 
are  either  exhausted  or  reduced  into  a  very  narrow 
compass,  and  supplies  of  the  new  crop  cannot  be 
available  in  quantity  before  the  spring  of  next  year. 
The  rye  harvest  has  turned  out  badly  all  over  the 
North  of  Europe,  and  the  potato  disease  is  very 
prevalent ;  the  consumption  of  wheat  will  therefore 
be  greater  than  usual,  and  there  will  be  less  to  spare 
for  export  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident 
that  what  is  left  of  the  produce  of  last  year,  and 
the  small  quantity  of  new  which  may  come  forward 
at  the  different  Baltic  ports  before  winter  sets  in, 
will  be  quickly  absorbed  by  buyers  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  countries  requiring  supplies,  and  it  is  to  be  fear¬ 
ed  that  our  share  of  the  same  will  not  be  very  large, 
as  France  has  for  some  time  past  outbid  the  English 
purchasers.  The  next  quarter  to  which  we  natu¬ 
rally  turn  in  this  emergency  is  the  Black  Sea.  Here, 
again,  difficulties  meet  us. 

In  a  circular  recently  published  by  a  gentleman 
largely  engaged ’in  the  Levant  trade,  and  to  whom 
we  have  been  frequently  indebted  for  useful  statis¬ 
tical  information,  it  is  stated  that,  during  the  month 
ending  26th  August,  12*7  vessels,  wheat-laden,  clear¬ 
ed  out  for  different  ports,  of  which  only  nine  were 
destined  for  England ;  whilst  of  the  shipments  made 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  la9t  year — about  the 
same  in  extent — three  fourths  of  the  total  number 
of  ships  were  for  British  ports.  This  proves  that 
the  quantity  of  wheat  on  passage  from  thence  can¬ 
not  he  large.  The  obstruction  to  the  navigation 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  will  prevent  arrivals 
from  Galatz ;  and,  looking  at  the  imminent  peril  of 
war  breaking  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  it 
would  certainly  not  be  safe  to  calculate  on  any  thing 
like  the  supplies  we  usually  receive  from  the  East. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  shall  have  to  depend 
mainly  for  our  supply  of  breadstuff’s  on  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Previous  experience  has  proved 
that  America  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  export 
largely,  unless  prices  in  Europe  are  sufficiently  high 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  conveying  the  grain  from  a 
great  distance  in  the  interior  to  the  seaboard. 
Whether  present  rates  will  suffice  for  this,  lUay  be 
questioned ;  but  allowing  that  this  be  the  case,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  all  that  country  can  spare 
will  prove  inadequate  to  stop  the  upward  move¬ 
ment  in  the  British  and  French  markets.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  this  country  is  therefore,  in  truth,  such  as  to 
warrant  the  remark  we  have  made  in  the  foregoing 
part  of  the  present  article,  viz.,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
fix  a  limit  to  the  advance  which  may  take  place  in 
the  value  of  wheat.  Fine  weather  for  securing  the 
remainder  of  the  outstanding  crops,  and  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  the  Eastern  question,  might  give  a 
somewhat  better  complexion  to  affairs ;  but  looking 
at  matters  as  they  now  stand,  there  is  reason  to  ap¬ 
prehend  that  a  large  portion  of  the  population  will, 


during  the  ensuing  winter,  have  to  suffer  from  scar¬ 
city  and  consequent  high  prices  of  food. 

There  has  been  a  lively  demand  for  Indian  corn 
afloat,  and  prices  have  risen  6 d.  to  Is.  per  qr. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  CORN  TRADE. 

By  the  most  recently  received  advices  from  the 
Baltic,  it  appears  that  quotations  had  not  varied 
materially  since  the  preceding  week,  the  dull  English 
accoimts  of  the  9th  and  12th  inst.  having  bad  a 
tranquilizing  effect.  The  weather  had  been  change¬ 
able,  and  harvest  operations  had  been  much  impeded. 
The  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  is  generally  described 
as  deficient,  and  rye  was,  owing  to  the  shortness  of 
the  produce,  bringing  very  high  prices. 

Letters  from  Danzig,  of  the  12th  inst.,  speak  very 
badly  of  the  harvest  in  that  neighborhood  ;  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  wheat  crop  would  not,  it 
was  feared,  be  suitable  for  the  manufacturer  of  flour, 
the  samples  brought  forward  had  for  the  most  part 
been  very  inferior,  of  light  weight,  and  much  sprout¬ 
ed  ;  for  new  of  64  to  65  lbs.  weight,  equal  to  44s.  to 
45s.  per  qr.  had  been  paid,  whilsVforthe  finer  kinds, 
weighing  59  lbs.  per  bush.,  62s.  per  qr.  had  been 
realized  for  seed;  fine  old  wheat  was  quoted  61s.  6 d. 
to  62s.  6 d.  per  qr.  free  on  board. 

From  Ivonigsberg  we  learn,  under  date  of  Tues¬ 
day  last,  that  the  potato  disease  had  been  very  de¬ 
structive  in  that  neighborhood,  and  it  was  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  that  the  yield  would  not  exceed  one 
fourth  of  a  crop.  The  grain  crops  had  also  given  a 
poor  return,  and  the  new  wheat  was  coming  to  hand 
in  very  bad  condition.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the 
wheat  of  this  year’s  growth  would,  it  was  thought, 
be  of  suitable  quality  to  allow  of  its  being  shipped ; 
some  parcels  had  appeared  weighing  only  45  lbs. 
per  bush.,  so  damp  and  sprouted  as  to  be  unfit  for 
human  food.  Fine  qualities  of  old  were  scarce  and 
dear ;  superior  high  mixed  was  quoted  59s.  6 d.  to 
60s.  9 d. ;  fair  mixed,  55s.  to  56s.  6 d- ;  and  red,  55s.  to 
55s.  6 d.  per  qr.,  free  on  board.  Freights  were  high, 
and  6s.  per  qr.  had  been  paid  for  east  coast  of  Great 
Britain. 

At  Stettin,  on  Tuesday,  the  wheat  trade  was 
quiet,  owing  to  the  less  favorable  accounts  from 
hence,  a  falling  off  in  the  French  demand,  and  an 
improvement  in  the  weather.  Good  qualities  of  red 
wheat  were,  however,  still  held  at  equal  to  53s.  per 
qr.,  free  on  board.  Freight  to  London  was  5s.  9 d.  to 
6  s.  per  qr.  for  wheat. 

From  Rostock  we  learn  that  stocks  of  old  wheat 
had  been  nearly  exhausted,  and  little  new  having 
come  forward,  the  transactions  had  necessarily  been 
unimportant.  In  this  position  of  affairs,  quotations 
could  not  be  given  within  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  advices  from  the  other  Lower  Baltic  ports  are 
of  a  similar  character,  and  it  is  clear  that  no  supplies 
of  any  consequence  can  in  the  first  instance  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  thence. 

Hamburg  letters  of  Tuesday  inform  us  that 
though  the  demand  for  wheat  for  shipment  to 
France  and  England  had  slackened,  holders  had 
manifested  great  firmness,  and  previous  prices  had 
been  firmly  maintained.  For  60-J  lbs.  Upland,  62s., 
and  for  60j-  lbs.  Wabren,  63-s.  3d  per  qr.,  free  on 
board,  had  been  paid.  A  contract  had  also  been 
closed  for  61  lbs.  Holstein  wheat,  to  be  shipped  in 
spring  at  56s.  6 d.  per  qr.,  free  on  board.  Barley 
had  been  in  lively  request  at  enhanced  terms,  and 
for  40  lbs.  Danish  oats,  17s.  9 d.  per  qr.,  free  on  board, 
had  been  paid. 

The  advices  from  Holland  are  not  of  so  lively  a 
character  as  last  week,  and  at  Rotterdam,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  wheat  was  rather  easier  to  buy  than  on  that 
day  week.  The  weather,  which  had  previously 
been  wet,  had  improved,  which,  together  with  the 
quiet  tone  of  the  English  advices,  had  rendered  sell¬ 
ers  more  tractable. 

From  France,  we  learn  that  the  excitement,  which 
had  received  a  check  the  week  before,  had  become 
as  great  as  ever,  and  prices  both  of  wheat  and  flour 
rose  materially  on  Wednesday  in  the  Paris  market. 

From  the  Mediterranean  we  have  nothing  new  to 

communicate. 

From  the  Black  Sea  ports  the  advices  are  of  a  more 
subdued  tone  than  of  late,  and  at  Odessa,  on  the  5th 
September,  both  wheat  and  rye  might  have  been 
bought  on  easier  terms  than  on  that  day  week. 


PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

Wholesale  prices  of  the  more  important  Vegetables, 
Fruits,  &e. 

Washington  Market ,  Oet.  8, 1853. 

Vegetables.— -Potatoes,  Mercers,  $  bbl.,  $1  50®.$  I  75  ; 
Sweet  Potatoes,  53  bbl..  $1  75@$2 ;  Tomatoes,  #  basket, 
75c.  ;  Cabbages,  53  100,  $2  50®$3  ;  Cauliflowers,  $  dozen, 
$1@$1  50  ;  Green  Corn,  $  100,  75c.  ;  Lima  Beans,  $  bas- 
kcqSOc. ;  String  Beans,  f  basket,  44c.  ;  Cucumbers,  $  100. 
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large,  $3  ;  do.  for  pickling,  basket,  62jc. ;  Onions,  white, 
ig?  bbl.,  $2  25;  do.,  red,  $  bbl.,  $1  75;  Celery,  doz. 
bunches,  SI  ;  Endive,  fl  doz.,  8c.;  Carrots,  $  doz.  bunches, 
31c.;  Parsneps,  $  doz.  bunches,  31c.  ;  Beets,  do.,  37%c.  ; 
Turnips,  white,  $  bush.,  50c.;  Egg  Plants,  $  doz.,  50c.®. 
62%c. ;  Squashes,  f)  doz.,  75c.@$2  ;  Pumpkins  19  doz.,  75c. 
@$1  50  ;  Green  Peppers,  fl  bbl.,  $2  75c.  ;  Capsicums,  $ 
dozen  bunches,  31c. 

Fruit.— Apples,  f)  bbl.,  $2® $3  50  ;  Pears,  ®  bbl.,  $3® 
*5;  Quinces,  $  bbl..  $2@2  50  ;  Grapes,  (Isabella,)  $ 
pound,  10c.@15c.;  Plums,  (Damson,)  ^9  bushel,  $4;  Cran¬ 
berries,  $  bushel,  $2  50®$3 ;  Musk-Melons,  39  100, 
$5:  Water-Melons,  100,  $7  50®$10  ;  Peaches.  59  bas¬ 
ket,  $1@$1  25c. 

There  are  some  very  fine  Isabella  Grapes  now  in  market 
from  Mr.  Underhill’s  Vineyards,  at  Croton  Point,  which  are 
retailed  at  18%c.  pound.  Grapes  from  Jersey  are  sold 
wholesale  at  4  cents  per  pound.  Apples  will  be  very  high  in 
price  this  season,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  crop. 
Good  Greenings  are  sold  for  $3  50  ^  bbl.  There  are  Spit- 
zenbergs,  Russets,  Gilliflowers,  Twenty  Ounce  Pippins,  and 
several  other  sorts  in  market. 


NEW-YOKK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Oct.  10,  1853. 

The  market  was  somewhat  dull  to-day,  and  though  prices 
have  not  fallen  much,  there  was  less  inclination  to  purchase 
at  high  rates.  There  were  not  quite  so  many  cattle  on 


PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce,  Groceries,  Provisions,  Lumber,  Ac. 


Ashes. 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853 . 100  lbs.  5  87%@ - 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852 . . 5  50  @ - 

Beeswax. 

American  Yellow .  . lb.  —  27  @  28% 

Bristles. 

American,  Gray  and  White . —  40  ®—  45 

Coal. 

Liverpool  Orrei . $  chaldron,  10  50  ®  11  — 

Scotch . . © - 

Sidney .  6  50  ®  6  75 

Pictou .  0  50  @  6  75 

Anthracite _ :  . 53  2,000  lb.  6  —  @  6  50 

Cordage, 

Bale  Rope . $  lb.  —  7  ® —  7% 

Boit  Rope . . @ — 12% 

Corks. 

Velvet,  Quarts . 5p  gro.  —  30  @ — 45 

Velvet,  Pints . — 15  @ — 25 

Phials . . . —  4  @ — 12 

Cotton.  Atlantic  Other  Gulf 

Ports.  Florida.  Ports. 

Inferior . nominal,  nominal.  nominal. 

Low  to  good  ord .  “  “  “ 

Low  to  good  mid . 10  ®11  10  ®11  10  @11% 

Mid.  fair  to  fair . U%@11%  llgT@.llV  12  ©13 

Fully  fr.  to  good  fr . —  © —  —  —  © — 

Good  and  fine . —  —  © —  —  @— 

Cotton  Bagging. 


YARD  SELLING  PRICES. 


Timber,  Oak  Scantling . $  M.  ft.  30  —  ®  40  — 

Timber,  or  Beams,  Eastern . 17  50  ©  18  75 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Worked . . @35  — 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Unworked . —  20  @25  — 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  Clear . 87  50  @40  — 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  2d  qual . 30  —  @35  — 

Boards,  North  River,  Box . 16  —  @  17  — 

Boards,  Albany  Pine . Pce' —  16  @  —  22 

Boards,  City  Worked  . —  22  @  —  24 

Boards,  do.  narrow,  clear  ceiling .  —  25  @ - 

Plank,  do.,  narrow,  clear  flooring . —  25  © - 

Plank,  Albany  Pine . —  20  @  —  32 

Plank,  City  Worked . —  26  @  —  82 

Plank,  Albany  Spruce . —  18  @  —  20 

Plank,  Spruce,  City  Worked . —  22  ©  —  24 

Shingles,  Pine,  sawed . bvineh,  2  25  @  2  50 

Shingles,  Pine,  split  and  shaved .  2  75  @  3  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  8  ft.  1st  qual _ $  M.  24  —  @28  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  2d  quality . 22  —  @25  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  2  ft.  1st  quality . 19  —  @21  — 

Shingles,  Cedar, 2  ft.  2d  quality . 17  —  @18  — 

Shingles,  Company,  3  ft . 32  —  @ - 

Shingles,  Cypress,  2  ft . . @  16  — 

Shingles,  Cypress,  3  ft . . @22  — 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Pipe . . 65  —  @  —  — 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Hhd . 52  —  © - 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Bbl . 40  —  ©  —  — 

Staves,  Red  Oak,  Illid . 38  —  ©  35  — 

Heading,  White  Oak . 60  —  @  —  — 

Molasses, 

New-Orleans . $  gall.  —  26  @  —  29 

Porto  Rico . —  25  @  —  30 

Cuba  Muscovado .  .  .  . —  23  @  —  25 

TrinidadCuba . —  23  @ —  25 

Cardenas,  &e . —  22%®.  —  23 


hand  as  there  were  last  week. 

We  noticed  a  considerable  number  of  Pensylvania  cattle, 
some  of  which  were  in  very  good  condition. 

The  Ohio  and  Kentucky  lots  are  generally  superior,  and 
some  of  those  from  that  region  to-day  fully  sustained  this 
character. 

The  numbers  for  the  week  are  : 

Washington  Yards,  Forty-fourth  street,  A.  M.  Aller- 
ton,  Proprietor. 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  ON  HAND. 


Beeves, 

2,685 

2,527 

Cows  and  calves, 

@  8 

Veals, 

189 

Sheep  and  Lambs, 

1,518 

Swine, 

35 

Browning’s,  Sixth  street. 

Beeves, 

524 

Cows  and  Calves, 

65 

Sheep  and  Lambs, 

8,444 

1,800 

O’Brien’s,  Sixth  street. 

Beeves, 

215 

100 

Cows  and  calves,! 

120 

Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  street. 

Beeves, 

350 

20 

Cows  and  Calves. 

40 

Veals, 

40 

Sheep  and  Lambs, 

3,800 

The  cattle  at  the  Washington  Yards  are  accounted  for  as 
follows  : 

New-York  State  cattle  on  foot,  199  ;  do.  by  cars,  232.  From 
Pennsylvania,  on  foot,  875  ;  Ohio,  on  cars,  556  ;  do  on 
foot,  100  ;  Kentucky,  on  foot,  111 ;  Virginia,  on  foot,  106  ; 
from  Illinois,  on  cars,  135. 

The  routes  by  which  the  above  were  forwarded  are  : 

By  the  Harlem  Railroad  there  were  received  189  Veals 
and  1,518  Sheep;  177  Beeves,  35  Shoats.  and  8  Cows. 

By  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Beeves,  800. 

By  the  Erie  Railroad,  Beeves,  360  ;  by  the  Hudson  River 
boats,  Beeves,  34. 

The  prices  of  cattle,  according  to  the  sales  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  V  ards,  are  a  little  lower  than  last  week ;  there  is 
hardly  half  a  cent  per  lb.  difference,  however.  The  rates 
may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

Inferior  quality,  7%. 

Middling.  8@8%. 

Good  and  Extra,  9@9%. 

If  any  reached  10c.  they  were  very  choice  lots,  and  but  a 
limited  number  brought  9%c. 

Swine. — The  price  of  shoats  at  this  yard  is  6c.@6%c.  per 
pound. 

Veals. — These  sold  at  from  4%c.@6c.,  according  to  qu  a 
lity. 

At  Browning’s  the  soles  of  sheep  and  lambs  have  not  been 
very  brisk  duri  ng  the  past  week,  and  prices  are  about  fifty 
cents  lower  than  last  week’s  reports  indicate. 

McGraw  reports  sales  of  sheep  at  from  $2  50  each,  as 
high  as  $8.  Very  few,  however,  reached  the  latter  figure. 
The  sales  during  the  week  by  this  broker  amounted  to 
about  1600  head. 

Lambs  differ  very  little  from  last  week’s  prices.  He  re 
ports  a  few  as  low  as  $1  50  each,  and  as  high  as  $5  50. 
Cows  and  Calves  at  this  market  do  not  differ  from  the  prices 
of  last  week. 

At  Chamberlin’s,  Beeves  are  quoted  at  from  7@9%c.  per 
pound. 

Cows  and  Calves  range  from  $25@$65 ;  fewer  bring  the 
latter  than  the  former  price.  Veals  are  quoted  at  from  5c.@ 
7c.  per  pound,  according  to  quality. 


Gunny  Cloth . $1  yard, —  10%@ —  11 

American  Kentucky . . @ — 

Dundee . . ® — 

Feathers. 

Live  Geese,  prime . . $  lb.  —  48  @ —  50 

Flax. 

Jersey . . $lb.  —  8  @—  9 

Flour  and  Meal. 

Sour . . . $  bbl.  5  75%@6 — 

Superfine  No. 2 .  0  37%@650 

State,  common  brands .  6  87%@6  93% 

State,  Straight  brand .  6  93%@7  — 

State,  favorite  brands .  7 —  ® - 

Western,  mixed  do .  6  87%@ - 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  Straight  do .  6  87%@6  93% 

Michigan,  fancy  brands .  6  93%@7  — 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands .  6  87%@6  93% 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common .  6  87%@6  93% 

Ohio,  fancy  brands .  7 —  @7  00' 

Ohio,  extra  brands .  7  —  @7  37% 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do .  7  —  @7  25 

Genesee,  fancy  brands.. .  7 —  @7  06% 

Genesee,  extra  brands .  7  12%@7  62% 

Canada,  (in  bond) . . @7  - 

Brandywine .  7  06%@7  12% 

Georgetown .  7  06%®7  12% 

Petersburgh  City .  7  06%@7  12% 

Richmond  Country .  6  87%®6  93% 

Alexandria .  6  87%@6  93% 

Baltimore,  Howard  Street .  6  87%@6  93% 

Rye  Flour . . @4  50 

Corn  Meal,  Jersey .  4 —  @ - 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine..  . .  4  25  @4  37% 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . fl  punch.  18  25  @ - 

Grain. 

Wheat,  White  Genesee . fl  bush.  1  54  @1  60 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) .  1  48  @1  52 

Wheat,  Southern,  White .  1  47  ®1  52 

Wheat,  Ohio,  White .  1  48  @1  52 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White .  1  53  @1  57 

Wheat,  Mixed  Western  . . .  1  42  @144 

Wheat,  Western  Red .  1  30  @1  40 

Rye,  Northern . —  92  @-93 

Corn,  Unsound . —  84  @ — 85 

Corn,  Round  Yellow . —  86  © — 86% 

Corn,  Round  White . —  86  @ - 

Corn,  Southern  White . —  86  @ — 87% 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow . . —  87%@ — 88  * 

Corn,  Southern  Mixed . —  85  © — 85% 

Corn,  Western  Mixed . —  85  @ — 86 

Corn,  Western  Yellow . . .  © - 

Barley . —  75  © — 84 

Oats,  River  and  Canal . —  46  @ — 47% 

Oats,  New -Jersey . —  42  @ — 45 

Oats,  Western . —  48  @ — 48% 

Oats,  Penna . —  44  © — 46  " 

Oats,  Southern . —  42  @—43 

Peas,  Black-eyed . ^2  bush. - -  @2  75 

Peas,  Canada . bush. —  90  @1  — 

Beans,  White .  1  12%@1  25 

Hair. 

Rio  Grande,  Mixed . <jj)  lb.  —  20  ©  —  22 

Buenos  Ayres,  Mixed . —  19  ©  —  21 

Hay,  FOR  SHIPPING  : 

North  River,  in  bales . <jj)  100  lbs.  —  70  @ - 

Hemp. 

Russia,  clean  . $  ton. - © - 

Russia,  Outsliot . . @ - 

Manilla . 'p  lb. —  10%@ - 

Sisal . . ©  —  10 

Sunn . —  6  © - 

Italian . .'■$  ton,  240  —  © - 

Jute . 130—  @137  50 

American,  Dew-rotted . 155  —  @167  50 

American,  do.,  Dressed . 160  —  @220  — 

American,  Water-rotted . . @ - 

Hops. 

1853 . . $  lb.  —  33  @  —  37% 

1852 . —  27  @  —  30 

Lime. 

Rockland,  Common.  . $  bbl. - @—  85 

Lumber. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Timber,  White  Pine . $  cubic  ft,  —  18  @  —  22 

Timber,  Oak . —  25  @  —  30 

Timber,  Grand  Island,  W.  O . —  35  ©  —  38 

Timber,  Geo.  Yel.  Pine . (by  cargo)  —  18  ©  —  22 


Nails. 

Cut,  4d@60d . $  lb.  —  4%©  —  5 

Wrought,  6d@20d . . ® - 

Naval  Stores. 

Turpentine,  Soft,  North  County,  $  2801b. - @5  — 

Turpentine,  Wilmington . ". . . .  @  4  87% 

Tar . $  bbl.  3  50  ©  3  75  ' 

Pitch, City .  2  12%®  2  25 

Resin,  Common,  (delivered) .  1  70  @  1  92% 

Resin,  White . t[9  280  lb.  2  50  @  5  — 

Spirits  Turpentine . t}9  gall.  —  09  ©  —  70 

Oil  Cake. 

Thin  Oblong,  City . (jjTton, - @ - - 

Thick,  Round,  Country . " _ 27  —  @27  50 

Thin  Oblong  Country' . . . @32  — 

Plaster  Paris. 

Blue  Nova  Scotia . $  ton,  3  25  @3  50 

White  Nova  Scotia  . 3  50  @  3  62% 

Provisions. 

Beef,  Mess,  Country . $  bbl.  7  50  @10- 


5  50 


Beef,  Prime,  Country . 4  75 

Beef,  Mess,  City. . . . . 12  — 

Beef,  Mess,  extra . 14  — 

Beef,  Prime,  City . 5  75  _ 

Beef,  Mess,  repacked,  Wiscon . 12 —  @12  50 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . tcc.  18  —  @20  — 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . $  bbl.  17  12%@17  25 

Pork,  Prime,  Western . 13  62%@13  75 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . . @15  — 

Pork,  Clear,  Western . . @ - 

Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels . $  lb.  —  11%@ — 

Hams,  Pickled, . 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . 

Shoulders,  Pickled . . 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted . 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . $  bbl.  12  — 

Beef,  Smoked . fl  lb.  —  9 

Butter,  Orange  County . —  22 

Butter,  Ohio . —  13 

Butter,  New-York  State  Dairies . —  18 

Butter,  Canada . —  13 

Butter,  other  Foreign,  (in  bond,) . . ©■ 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime . —  9%@- 

Salt. 

Turks  Island .  bush.  —  36 


@14  25 
6  25 


-  9% 
■-  9% 

-  7% 

-  7% 
,15  — 

-  9% 
.—  24 

-  17 
,—  20 
,—  16 

10% 


h —  40 


Liverpool,  Ground . 

- 

@  1  12^ 

Liverpool,  Fine . 

. 1  40 

@  1  50 

Liverpool,  Fine,  Ashton’s. . . 

. 1  75 

©  1  80 

Saltpetre. 

Refined . 

. 6%®-  8 

Crude,  East  India . 

©-  7% 

Nitrate  Soda . 

. —  5 

©—  5% 

Seeds. 

Clover . 

©—  9% 

Timothy,  Mowed . 

@17  — 

Timothy,  Reaped . 

. 17  — 

@20  — 

Flax,  American,  Rough . 

©  145 

Linseed,  Calcutta . 

@ - 

Sugar. 

St.  Croix . 

. “P  lb. - 

© - 

New-Orleans . 

Cuba  Muscovado . 

Porto  Rico . 

Havana,  White . 

Havana,  Brown  and  Yellow . 

Manilla . 

Brazil  White . 

Brazil,  Brown . 

Stuart’s,  Double-Refined,  Loaf . 

do.  do.  do.  Crushed  l^: 

do.  do.  do.  Ground  :  g  : 

do.  (A)  Crushed .  :  3; 

do.  2d  quality,  Crushed . 

Tobacco. 

Virginia . $  lb. 

Kentucky . 

Mason  County . 

Maryland . 

St.  Domingo. . 

Cuba .  . . 

Yarn . 

Havana,  Fillers  and  Wrappers . 

Florida  Wrappers . 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Loaf . 


—  4%@—  6% 

—  d%@—  6 

—  4%@—  6% 

—  7  @—  8 


5 

5%@— 
6%@—  7 
5  © - 

9%@ - 

9%@ - 

9  © - 


7% 


6%@—  10 
.—  7  ©—  11 

.— —  @ - 

—  12  @— 18 

—  ‘8%@—  23% 

—  40  @—  45 

—  25  ©  1  — 

—  15  ©—  60 

—  6  @—20 
-  5%@ —  15 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Tallow. 


Ameri*an,  Prime . 

lb.  -  11 

WooL 

American.  Saxony  Fleeoe . . . . . 

lb.  —  55 

@—  00 

American,  Full-blood  Merino . 

American  and  X  Merino  . 

. —  49 

@ —  53 

. —  45 

©—48 

American,  Native  and  %  Merino.. 

. —  40 

@—‘14 

Extra,  Pulled,  . 

. —  46 

@—48 

Superfine,  Pulled . 

@—  44 

No.  1,  Pulled . 

@—  44 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Tile  machines.— for  making  draining  tiles  of 

all  descriptions  and  sizes,  for  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN. 

189  and  191  Water  street. 

”AGON  WANTED.  -  SECOND-HAND.  NOT  MUCH 
_  .  worn.  Two  seats,  and  sufficiently  light  for  one  horse. 
A  good  harness  would  be  taken  with  it. 

3tf  S.  W.  VAN  NORDEN,  189  Water  street. 

Forty  pair  of  cochin-china  fowls.-the  ori- 

ginal  stock  (which  has  been  kept  pure)  was  imported  by 
Dr.  Gillespie,  Vice-President  of  the  Poultry  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  of  Mr.  Baker.  Keeper  of  Queen  Victoria’s  poultry 
yard.  For  sale  by  STEPHEN  O’GUERIN.  Morristown,  N.  J. 
3-5 


PERUVIAN  GUANO. -RECEIVED  PER  SHIP  OCEAN 
Queen,  first  quality  Peruvian  Guano.  No.  1  Superpaos- 
phate  of  Lime  constantly  on  hand.  Also,  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds— the 
largest  and  most  complete  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street,  N.  Y. 

1-tf 


HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES.— BULLOCK’S  PROGRESS¬ 
IVE  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  tar  the  best  In  use.  It.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street.  New -York. 

(SPANISH  MERINO  BUCKS.— TEN  SPANISH  MERINO 
Bucks,  imported  in  the  bark  Charles  A.  Coe,  from  Mala¬ 
ga.  The  New-York  growers  of  wool  will  find  the  pure  Spanish 
Merino  every  way  better  stock  to  breed  from  than  the  over¬ 
grown  French  sheep.  S.  W.  GOODRIDGE  &  CO., 

3-5  84  Broad  street. 


fMPORTED  SHORT-HORN  BULL,  WOLDSMAN.  -  FOR 
sale,  my  imported  short-horn  Bull,  WOLDSMAN,  (11,050,) 
bred  by  Mr.  Topham  of  Spilsby,  England.  He  is  in  color  roan, 
and  was  calved  April  0, 1849.  Got  by  Baronet  (6753.)  dam  (Sil¬ 
via)  by  Eclipse  (1949,)  &c.  For  particulars  Inquire  of  Mr.  A.  B. 
Allen.  189  Water  street,  New-York.  or  at  my  farm,  one  mile 
from  Williams  Bridge  Station,  Harlem  Railroad. 

2-6  L.  SPENCER. 


TWHEDICAL  ADVISER  AND  MARRIAGE  GUIDE:  WITH 
IvS.  colored  anatomical  plates  of  the  Male  and  Female 
Organs— never  before  published.  Being  a  complete  treatise, 
with  a  description  of  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  most  certain 
mode  of  cure,  of  all  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable  from 
the  secret  infirmities  of  youth  and  mature  age,  arising  from 
diseases  in  both  sexes :  with  illustrative  cases,  certificates  of 
the  most  unparalleled  cures  ever  performed,  testimonials 
from  physicians,  and  editorial  acknowledgments.  Both  mar¬ 
ried  and  single  should  read  this  invaluable  work.  No  one 
should  get  married  before  consulting  it.  Those  who  have 
been  addicted  to  self-abuse,  or  other  excesses,  can  there  find 
a  certain  cure  without  mercury.  Persons  requiring  medical 
aid,  before  adopting  any  treatment,  ought  to  know  from  its 
p  iges  the  superiority  of  his  Paris  and  London  treatment  of 
diseases :  by  so  doing  they  can  avoid  the  imposition  of  quack¬ 
ery  existing  in  cities.  M.  Larmont  is  a  regularly  educated 
European  physician  and  surgeon,  and  has  for  years,  and  is 
n  'W  devoting  his  time  to  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  there 
mentioned  from  11  A.  M.  till  3  P.  M„  and  from  6  till  9  evenings. 
Sundays  excepted.  Any  person  sending  25  cents  will  receive 
a  copy  free  of  postage,  or  five  copies  for  $1.  Address  Dr.  LAR¬ 
MONT.  42  Reade  street,  corner  of  Broadway,  or  Box  71,  Broad¬ 
way  Post-office,  New-York.  Sold  by  Garrett  &  Co.,  22  Ann 
street:  Stringer  &  Townsend,  223  Broadway,  and  J.  C.  Har¬ 
riott.  422!^  Broadway,  New-York.  .2-5 


AMUSEMENTS. 


ITIRANCONl’S  HIPPODROME.— GREAT  SUCCESS  OF  THE 
"Car  of  Flowers.”— Every  afternoon  and  evening,  the 
representations  will  commence  with  the  most  magnificent 
p  ig“ant  ever  exhibited,  the  Car  of  Flora,  the  Pleasures  of  the 
Enchanted  Island.  La  Course  Grecque,  Le  Double  Trapaze, 
Trial  of  the  Postillion,  Exercise  of  the  Menage,  La  Perche 
Equip-iise.  Scene  of  the  Grecian  Hippodrome,  Rapid  Flight  of 
Ostriches,  the  Volati'o  Globes.  Course  des  Minges.  Grand 
Chariot  Race.  Mons.  Chirinie’s  Dancing  Horses.  The  trained 
E’ephant  Tom  Thumb,  four  months  of  age,  and  thirty  inches 
in  height,  will  he  introduced. 

Prices  of  admission— Boxes,  50  cents;  Pit,  25  cents:  Re¬ 
served  Seats,  $1 :  Season  Tickets,  $50. 

Doors  open  at  7  o’clock,  performances  commence  at  8.  On 
afternoons,  doors  open  at  2,  performances  commencing  at  2}£. 

Tickets  can  be  secured  at  the  following  places:  Western 
notel,  Astor  House,  Lovejoy’s,  and  Dodworth’s  Music  Store. 

2-7 


CARRIAGE-MAKERS. 

J’  B.  OLIVER  &  CO..  LIGHT  WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE 
e  Manufacturers,  corner  of  Dock  and  Water  streets, 
(near  Fulton  Ferry.)  Brooklyn.  Long  Island.  Light  Wagons 
and  Carriages,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  patterns, 
made  to  order  at  the  shortest  notice.  Terms  reasonable. 
Timber  and  work  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

Trimming.  Painting,  and  Repairing  of  every  description, 
done  with  neatness  and  di-patch. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  are  most  respectfully  invited 

tO  give  US  a  coll  before  puriUmslng  eist-wiiere. _ 1-9 


IRA  PEREGO  &  SON.  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEAL¬ 
ERS  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  61  Nas¬ 
sau  street,  New-York. _ 2-19 

TOXTENSIVE  RETAIL  CLOTHING  ESTABLISHMENT.— 
KO  ALFRED  MUNROE  &  CO„  No.  441  Broadway,  New 
York,  between  Howard  and  Grand  streets,  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  friends  and  customers  to  a  very  large  and  choice 
variety  of  entirely  new  and  most  desirable  styles  of  fashion¬ 
able  Clothing,  suitable  for  the  season,  among  which  may  be 
found  every  article  required  for  a  gentleman’s  wardrobe.  In 
Boys’  and  Children’s  Clothing,  A.  M.  &  Co.  offer  an  assortment 
of  infinite  variety,  comprising  styles  entirely  new,  and  of  ma 
terials  of  the  most  approved  character.  Well-made  goods 
exclusively.  No  deviation  can.  in  any  instance,  be  made  from 
the  marked  price.  Should  any  dissatisfaction  exist  after  the 
purchase  of  an  article,  it  may  be  returned,  and  the  money  will 
be  cheerfully  refunded.  N.  B.— Every  description  of  Clothing 
made  to  order  in  the  best  manner,  and  at  the  shortest  notice. 
2-14 


S’  IGHT  CARRIAGES. — ISAAC  FORD,  COACH  AND  LIGHT 
J  Carriage-Maker,  116  Elizabeth  street.  New-York.  has 
constantly  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  Carriages  of  all  kinds, 
of  the  most,  fashionable  patterns,  built  under  his  personal 
superintendence,  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  of  the  very 
best  materials.  Carriages  from  his  establishment  are  now 
running  in  England.  France.  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Carriages  will  he  built  to  order  at  very  short 
notice,  of  anv  pattern,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

1_21  ISAAC  FORD,  116  Elizabeth  street,  New-York. 

CLOTHING. 

THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  GET  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  CLOTH- 
Ing,  ready-made  or  made  to  order,  is  at  No.  81  Fulton 
street.  At  this  establishment  you  will  find  a  large  assortment 
of  fashionable  ready-made  Clothing:  also  a  splendid  assort¬ 
ment  of  Goods,  which  will  be  made  to  order  in  a  style  that 
oansot  b«  surpassed,  2-j) 


The  head.— to  be  without  a  neat  and  elegant 

head-dress  is  a  thing  unknown  in  this  our  day  and 
generation.  Hats,  therefore,  have  gone  through  a  severe 
ordeal,  and  companies  are  formed  to  arrive  at  an  alteration. 
The  New  Hat  Company  have  discovered  the  philosopher’s 
stone,  and  by  calling  at  146  and  148  Nassau  street,  in  the 
Tract  House,  you  will  get  a  hat  unsurpassed  for  elegance  of 
style.  Price  $3.  One  quality,  one  price,  and  no  abatement. 
2-7 


DAGUERREOTYPES. 

C  FARR  AND.  DAGUERREAN  ARTIST.  807  BROAD¬ 
’S  way,  New-York.  Sky-light  first  floor.  Likenesses  taken 
daily,  in  every  style  of  the  Art.  2-15 


DENTISTRY. 

R.  CHARLES  S.  ROWELL.  NO.  11  CHAMBERS  STREET, 
New-York,  confines  his  attention  to  the  practice  of 
Dentistry,  in  all  its  various  branches.  The  improvements 
which  he  has  introduced  have  rendered  these  Teeth  perfect  for 
speech,  mastication,  and  natural  p-ppearance.  Premium  In¬ 
corruptible  Artificial  Gum  Teeth.— These  teeth  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them,  and  the  warm  appro¬ 
val  and  recommendation  of  all  who  have  used  or  worn  them. 

CHARLES  S.  ROWELL, 

2-20  No.  11  Chambers  street. 


DENTISTRY.  —  TEETH  FOR  ALL-FROM  A  SINGLE 
?  tooth  to  an  entire  set— inserted  by  J.  BUSKY,  Dentist, 
399  Broadway.  Also  teeth  cleaned,  filled,  and  extracted. 
Toothache  cured.  Charges  modera  te.  Terms  cash.  2-15 


DRY  GOODS. 


The  largest  silk,  ribbon,  and  trimming  house 

in  New-York.  THOMAS  G.  STEARNS.  Importer  and 
Jobber  of  Silks,  Millinery,  and  Fancy  Goods,  (at  net  ca9h 
prices— time  granted  by  adding  Interest.)  No.  162  Broadway, 
New-York,  has  now  in  store,  and  is  daily  receiving  and  offer¬ 
ing.  at  the  lowest  prices,  a  complete  assortment  of  goods  in 
his  line,  comprising  all  the  various  styles  and  designs,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Black  and  Fancy  Silks,  Marseillines.  Florences. 
Shawls.  Trimmings.  Bonnet  Ribbons.  Taffeta  and  Satin  Rib¬ 
bons,  Dress  Trimmings  of  all  kinds.  Embroideries,  French  and 
English  Crapes.  Crape  Lisse,  Silk  Cravats.  Gloves  of  all  kinds, 
9fik  Lace  Mitts,  Bareges.  Laces.  White  Goods.  Hosiery,  L.  C. 
Handkerchiefs.  The  undersigned  would  invite  merchants 
from  the  North,  South,  East  and  West,  when  in  the  city,  to 
favor  him  with  a  call,  and  examine  his  stock  before  purchas¬ 
ing.  THOMAS  G.  STEARNS,  No.  162  Broadway, 

1-9  Between  Liberty  street  and  Maiden  Lane. 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

PROFESSOR  ALEX.  C.  BARRY'S  TRTCOPHEROUS.  OR 
Medicated  Compound  for  beautifying,  curling,  preserv¬ 
ing.  restoring,  and  strengthening  the  hair,  relieving  diseases 
of  the  skin,  curing  rheumatic  pain,  and  healing  external 
wounds.— Bounded  by  no  geographical  lines,  the  reputation 
of  Barry’s  Tricopherous  pervades  the  Union.  The  sales  of  the 
article  of  late  years  have  increased  in  a  ratio  that  almost 
exceeds  belief.  Professor  Barry,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  his  sales-book.  finds  that  the  number  of  bottles  delivered 
to  order,  in  quantities  of  front  half  a  gros9  upward,  during 
the  year  1852,  was  within  a  trifle  of  959.900.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  p'-esent  at  length  the  evidences  of  the  wonderful  properties 
of  the  Tricopherous  when  the  public  have  furnished  such  an 
endorsement  ns  this.  The  cheapness  of  the  article,  and  the 
explanations  given  of  its  chemical  action  upon  the  hair,  the 
scalp,  and  in  all  cases  of  superficial  Irritation,  first  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  the  attention  of  the  people.  This  was  all  that 
the  Inventor  desired.  Every  bottle  advertised  itself.  The 
effects  of  the  fluid  exceeded  expectation.  It  acted  like  a 
charm.  The  ladies  would  not  be  without  it.  Country  dealers 
in  every  section  of  the  United  States  found  they  must  have 
it:  and  thus  was  built  up  a  wholesale  trade  of  an  extent 
hitherto  unheard  of  as  regards  articles  of  this  kind.  The 
highest  point  has  not  yet  been  reached,  and  it  is  believed  that 
‘he  sales  this  year  will  he  a  million  and  a  half  of  bottles. 
Depot  and  Manufactory,  No.  137  Broadway,  New-York.  Re¬ 
tail  price.  25  cents  a  large  bottle.  Liberal  discount  to  pur¬ 
chasers  by  the  quantity.  Sold  by  all  the  principal  merchants 
and  druggists  throughout  the.. United  States  and  Canada, 
Mexico,  West  Indie?  ranee  &o  Ac.  2-8 


IGS  AND  TOUPEES.— MEDHURST  &  HEARD’S  NEW- 
ly  invented  Gossamer  Wigs,  Scalps,  and  Toupees,  are 
far  in  advance  of  all  others  offered  to  the  public.  They  are 
made  of  the  best  natural  curled  hair,  inserted  singly,  so  as  to 
defy  the  closest  inspection  to  detect  them  from  a  natural  head 
of  hair.  Best  assortment  of  Wigs.  Half- Wigs.  Toupees,  Braids 
of  long  hair.  Ringlets,  Frizettes,  &c„  which,  for  price  and  qua¬ 
lity,  are  unequalled.  The  trade  supplied  wholesale.  Call  and 
iudge  for  yourselves.  27  Maiden  Lane.  1-16 


WE  PLUS  ULTRA.- THE  STEADY  PERSEVERANCE 
1  xl  and  practice  of  a  great  many  years  have  enabled  J. 
i.ASCALA  todiscovoi-  what  nil  tin.-  enuenvors  of  men  have  hi¬ 
therto  found  to  he  useless.  J.  Lascala’s  Vegetable  Hair  Re¬ 
generator  is  the  very  specific  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  inte¬ 
gument  of  the  head,  whicli  cause  the  deterioration  or  the 
loss  of  the  ornament  of  the  head,  so  that  it  prevents  baldness, 
causes  the  hair  to  grow,  makes  the  dandruff  disappear,  and 
renders  to  the  hair  a  beautiful  gloss.  This  article  will  be 
found  at  Lascala’s  Perfumery  Store,  58-1  Broadway,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Hotel,  where  there  is  the  best  assortment  of  French  Per¬ 
fumery.  Shirts,  Cravats,  Handkerchiefs,  Canes,  and  Umbrellas, 
and  every  kind  of  fashionable  toilet  articles.  1-13 


grgARKER’S  CHEVEUXTONIQUE.— THIS  IS  AN  ENTIRE 
SB  ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving 
Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  and,  unlike  most  prepa 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease 
so  that  Its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric 
As  an  cradicator  of  Dandrnff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal 
libity  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  In  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  at  BARKER’S  Ladies’  Hair-dress¬ 
ing  Establishment,  No.  439  Broadway.  £-48 


A  GREAT  AND  IMPORTANT  END  ACCOMPLISHED.- 
Van  Deusen’s  Improved  Wahpene  Is  now  confidently  and 
generally  offered  by  the  inventor,  as  one  of  the  best  modern 
specifics  for  the  Improvement,  Health,  and  Beauty  of  the 
Human  Hair.  Its  faithful  application  will,  on  the  head  of 
Baldness,  reproduce  a  fine  and  entirely  new  growth,  and  con¬ 
vert  that  which  is  gray  to  its  natural  and  primitive  color. 
This  desirable  change  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  improved 
Wahpene  on  the  roots  or  fibres,  thereby  aiding  nature  in 
restoring  those  healthy  functions  indispensable  to  the  life 
and  beauty  of  the  Hair.  This  invaluable  article  consists  alto¬ 
gether  of  vegetable  infusions,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all 
mineral  acids  and  alcoholic  agency.  As  an  article  for  the 
Toilet.  al90.  this  preparation  is  without  a  rival,  cleansing  tho 
head  from  Dandruff  and  Scurf,  and  affording  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  nervous  and  constitutional  headaches.  Sold  by 
the  inventor  at  the  GENERAL  DEPOT,  123  CHAMBERS  ST., 
and  by  the  principal  Druggists  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn 
Cities,  and  those  of  the  United  States  generally.  1—17 

HORTICULTURAL. 

U  1NNL3EN  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES.- WM,  R.  PRINCE 
jrl  A  &  CO„  Flushing,  near  New-York,  offer  their  unrivalled 
assortment  of  the  choicest  Fruit  and  Trees,  of  the  most  select 
and  beautiful  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowering 
Plants.  They  have  a  large  stock  of  extra  large  sized  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  the  Pears  and  others  in  a  bearing 
state,  and  large  Foreign  and  Native  Grape  Vines.  Catalogues 
at  No.  197  Water  street.  New-York,  or  will  be  sent  per  mail  to 
post-paid  applicants  who  enclose  stamps. 

N.  B.  The  collection  of  Roses  is  unequalled, _ 2-8 

TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  PROPRIETORS  OF  GREEN- 
Houses.— The  subscriber  will  furnish  any  quantity  of 
Magnolia  Trees,  one  and  two  years  old,  for  $25  per  hundred, 
delivered  in  Savannah,  Ga.  Also,  Plum  Trees  for  $50  per  hun¬ 
dred.  The  trees  will  be  well  packed  in  moss,  so  as  to  be  sent 
any  distance  with  safety.  All  orders  will  be  promptly  attend¬ 
ed  to.  C.  T.  DEAKE, 

2-8  Savannah,  Georgia,  August,  1853. 

FgpREES  AND  PLANTS.-PARSONS  &  CO.,  FLUSHING, 
JL  near  New-York,  offer  for  sale  their  usual  assortment, 
with  the  addition  of  many  rare  novelties  of  Fruit  Trees,  for 
the  Orchard  and  the  Garden  :  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs,  and 
Roses,  for  the  Avenue,  Lawn,  or  Cemetery;  Vines  for  the 
Grapery,  and  Exotic  Plants  for  Greenhouse  culture.  Cata¬ 
logues  can  be  obtained  at  No.  60  Cedar  street,  or  will  be  sent 
by  mail  to  all  post-paying  applicants  enclosing  a  postage 
stamp.  _ 1-6 


IT©  ASPBERRY  PLANTS.  OF  THE  PURE  RED  ANTWERP 
MB  stock,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  The 
plants  are  all  warranted,  and  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  will 
he  delivered  in  New-York  for  $50  per  thousand.  NATHA¬ 
NIEL  1IALLOCK.  Milton.  Ulster  Co  .  N.  Y.-P.  S.  Orders  by 
mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  and  no  charge  made  for 
packing.  Orders  to  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street, 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  1-21* 


For  sale,  at  the  south-norwalk  nursery,  the 

great  "LAWTON  NEW-ROCHELLE  BLACKBERRY.”— 
Having  procured  from  Mr.  Lawton  my  stock  of  plants.  I  am 
enabled  to  offer  them  for  sale  as  the  true  article.  Also,  plants 
of  the  white-fruited  Blackberry,  and  the  new,  pure  Red  Ant¬ 
werp  Raspberry.  We  warrant  all  the  plants  we  sell  as  the 
pure  and  unmixed.  GEORGE  SET  MOUR  &  CO. 

1-11  South-Norwalk  Nursery,  Conn. 


HOTELS. 

CEAIG’S  HOTEL, 

CORNER  OF  TWENTT-FOCRTB  STREET  AND  THIRD  AVENUE, 
Opposite  the  llose-IIill  Stables. 

J.  C.  KRAMER,  Proprietor. 

Drovers  can  meet  with  the  best  accommodation,  and  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms,  at  this  establishment.  1-10 


FARMERS’  HOTEL,  245  AND  247  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
between  Robinson  and  Murray.  New-York.  farmers, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  patronize  this  house.it  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad.  Hudson  River 
Railroad.  Harlem  Railroad.  Albany,  Newark,  New-Brunswick 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landings 
Boarding  $1  per^da^.g  CI[AMBERL!N  &  c0„  Proprietors. 


Hudson  river  house,  77  and  79  robtnson  street, 

New-York.  Meals  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
OyBters  in  every  style.  Also,  lodging,  with  sing  e  rooms. 
Also,  the  Hudson  River  Bull’s  Head  Cattle  and  Sheep  Yard, 
70  and  72  Robinson  street.  Livery  and  Sale  Stable.  Horses 
and  Carriages  to  Let  Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or 
month  on  reasonable  T CHAMBERLIN 


PATTEN’S  HOTEL.  CORNER  GREENWICH  AND  WAR- 
ren  streets,  New-York,  a  short  distance  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  and  Erie  Railroad  Depots. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 

CHIMNEY  TOPS.  MADE  BY  THE  GARNKIRK  COMPANY. 
Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors,  Vases  and  Statuary  for  lawns 

an^fardenS'M&&ER  ?c6  Aim  &  YOULE,  279  Pearl  street. 

BF.MEURE.  MAURITZ  &  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OK 
Patent  Spring  Mattresses  and  Iron  Bedsteads,  Nos.  bo  and 
65  Centre  street,  and  510  Broadway,  New-York.  . 

There  is  scarcely  an  article  in  the  household  of  gieatei  im¬ 
portance  than  the  Bed  or  Mattress.  Those  who  know  how  much 
health  and  comfort  depend  on  having  beds  that  will  cany  off 
the  heat  and  unhealthy  effluvia  of  the  body, ’nt?eA  conflneit 
formed  of  their  great  superiority  oyer  those  that  connneic 
tiurinK  tiiu  hours  uf  repose  in  a  debilitating  and  unhealthy 

llPubHc  attention  is  particularly  called  to  these  Mattresses,  as 
they  remain  perfectly  free  from  insects,  and  are  especially 
recommended  for  convenience,  durability,  and  the  prolongct- 
tion  of  health  and  life.  ,  ...  . 

The  Iron  Bedsteads,  designed  with  best  taste,  of  all  sizes, 
and  offered  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. _ 2-U 

ABINET  FURNITURE.-  HENRY  W.  KINGMAN,  FOK- 
mer  partner  cf  PHELPS  &  KINGMAN,  having  sold  out  his 
interest  in  that  firm,  has  taken  the  store  No.  434 Pearl 1  stieet. 
where  he  will  keep  a  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  all 
kind?  of  Cabinet  Furniture,  Chairs.  Feather  Beds,  Matti  esses, 
&c„  Ac.,  at  wholesale  or  retail :  and  by  his  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  and  dealing  in  Cabinet  Furniture,  he  can  otter 
to  the  public  a  greater  variety  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  any 
other  establishment  in  New-York  or  elsewhere.  H.  W .  K.  has 
also  the  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  in  New-Yoik,  Blau  s 
Patent  Sofa  Bedstead,  the  best  article  in  use,  which  iecely|g 
the  highest  premium  at  the  late  Fair  of1 the  Amei  lean  Inslj 
tutc.  He  would  invite  his  old  friends  and  the  public 
ly  to  call  and  examine  his  assortment.  Parftculat  attention 
paid  to  packing  and  shipping  goods. 
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■RNNAMELLED  AND  COTTAGE  FURNITURE.-THE  SUB- 
JCi  scribers  invite  attention  t  >  their  stock  of  Ornamental 
Furniture,  which,  for  durability  and  cheapness.  Is  unsurpassed. 
Suites  from  321  upward  finished  in  any  sty.e  to  suit  purchasers. 
De  ilers.  shippers  and  the  trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
Factory  and  sales-room  No.  62  White  street,  three  doors  west 
of  Broadway.  [2-7]  WARWICK  &  TURNER. 


Motel  and  housekeepers,  read  !--the  attention 

of  those  interested  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  extensive 
aim  valuable  assortment  of  Bedsteads,  Beds,  Mattresses,  and 
Feathers,  now  offered  for  approval  and  sale  by  M.  WILLARD, 
15J  Chatham  street,  corner  of  Mulberry  street.  1  lie  quality 
of  this  stock,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  cannot  be  excelled; 
and,  as  it  is  the  determination  of  the  advertiser  to  sell  as 
cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  aDy  dealer  in  the  city,  he  solicits 
the  visits  of  the  public.  _ 2-18 


Mattresses.— hotel-keepers  and  others  wish- 

ing  to  purchase  Mattresses,  would  do  well  to  call  at  196 
Fulton  street,  up  stairs,  and  examine  some  new  kinds  of  Mat¬ 
tresses  that  tiie  subscribers  are  manufacturing,  which  are 
considered  by  those  who  have  used  them  to  be  equal  to 
those  in  ide  of  the  best  hair,  and  can  be  afforded  at  a  much 
less  price.  They  are  of  a  very  healthy  nature,  and  will  not 
harbor  vermin.  T-hey  have  manufactured  the  Mattresses  for 
the  last  six  years  at  Rochester,  and  have  furnished  several 
large  hotels  in  Western  New-York,  where  they  have  not  failed 
to  give  satisfaction.  [2-6] _ LAWRENCE  &  HOPGOOD. 


SRON  BEDSTEADS  VS.  BEDBUGS !— 500  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 
Winch  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  506  Iron  Settees, 
proof  ag  linst  Yankees'  knives.  Iron  Chairs.  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
mist  beautiful  manner.  All  kinds  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work,  m  ide  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER.  Manufacturer, 
178  William  street,  between  Beekman  and  Spruce,  N.  Y.  2-36 


Mouse-furnishing  and  mechanics’  hardware. 

.VI.  DA  COSTA  &  CO.,  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in  tile  above 
line  cheap  for  cash.  All  articles  warranted,  exchanged  or 
taken  back.  No.  2J6  Chatham  street,  opposite  Division  street. 
New-York.  2-9 


■TN  REAT  BARGAINS  IN  FEATHERS.  BEDS,  MATTRASSES. 
XUS'  &c.,  at  CRAWBUCK’S,  358  Grand  street,  second  door 
east  of  Essex  street,  cheap  upholstery  and  feather  store.— 
Tne  attention  of  families  aDouc  purchasing  is  respectfully  in¬ 
vited  to  the  large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  beds,  mat¬ 
tresses,  paillasses,  bedsteads,  cots,  &c.,  &c„  all  of  which  have 
been  purchased  at  low  cash  prices,  and  will  be  sold  at  such 
prices  as  to  make  it  an  inducement  for  all  to  call  and  examine 
tne  above  stock  previous  to  making  their  purchases.  Goods 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  city,  Brooklyn,  or  Williamsburg,  free 
of  cartage.  Old  beds  and  mattresses  renovated  and  made 
over.  W.  CKAWBUCK, 

4-16  358  Grand  street,  second  door  east  of  Essex  street. 

mj  &  J.  BROWN.PAPER-HANGING.  BORDER  AND  BAND- 
lxa  9  box  Importing  and  Manufacturing  Warehouse,  Nos.  53 
Canal,  and  61  Lispenard  streets,  N.  Y.  Constantly  on  hand, 
Band-boxes  by  the  bale.  Also,  Grate  Aprons,  a  large  assort¬ 
ment.  Rooms  papered  in  the  best  manner,  at  short  notice. 

2-11 


CARPETINGS.-SPRING  IMPORTATIONS,  1853.-PETER 
SON  &  HUMPHREY, 379  Broadway,  (corner  White  street,) 
have  received  per  late  steamers  and  packets  from  Europe, 


vet  Ambusson  and  Axminster  Carpets:  rich  Tapestry  and 
Brussels  ;  English  Three-ply  and  Ingrain,  entirely  new  pat¬ 
terns  and  shadings.  Oil  cloths,  from  the  best  English  and 
American  manufactories,  of  the  best  finish  and  design,  pat¬ 
terns  only  to  be  found  at  our  establishment,  and  all  other 
goods  usually  found  in  first-class  carpet  stores,  for  sale  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Having  given  our  orders  and  received 
our  goods  before  the  late  advance  in  prices,  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  our  stock  of  goods  full  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  stores 
obliged  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  rates.  Freely  shown  to 
persons  favoring  us  with  their  patronage. _ 2-21 


eYATT’3 CARPET  STORE-THE  ATTENTION  OF  HOUSE- 
keepers  is  vespectfullysolicited  to  the  large  and  verychoice 
selection  of  European  and  American  Carpetings  on  sale  at  the 
warerooms  of  GEO.  E.  L.  HYATT,  Nos.  444  and  446  Pearl  street. 
Mr.  HYATT  has  also  in  store  choice  descriptions  of  Oil  Cloths, 
some  of  which— the  English  Floor  Oil  Cloths— arc  eight  yards 
wide:  also  Venetians,  Mattings,  Window  Shades,  &c„  which 
are  offered  at  exceedingly  moderate  prices.  Mr.  Hyatt  be¬ 
lieves  he  can  sell  his  fabrics  at  as  moderate  prices  as  any  other 
carpet-store  in  New-York.  Call  and  see  for  yourselves.  2-7 


INSURANCE. 

Brooklyn  fire  insurance  company,  chartered 

in  1824.  Offices— No.  43  Fulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Merchants’-Exchange,  Wall  street. 
New-York. 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of  $30,001),  continue 
to  insure  dwelliug-houses.  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 


William  Ellsworth, 
Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
Caleb  S.  Woodhull, 
Charles  T.  Cromwell. 
Samuel  P.  Townsend, 
John  Eadie, 

Joel  S.  Oatman, 
Robert  C.  Bell, 

John  N.  Genin, 
Henry  Quackenboss. 


Justus  S.  Redfleld. 
John  W.  Amermau, 
Fordyce  Hitchcock, 
John  C.  Smith. 

George  Gilfillan, 
Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 
Samuel  F.  Whiting, 
John  Greenwood,  Jr. 
George  Burroughs. 

A.  B.  Miller. 


WILLIAM  ELLSWORTH,  President, 
Alfred  G.  Stevexs,  Secretary.  1—26* 


FARMERS’  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ONEIDA.  CAP! 
tal,  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  AGENT, 

78  Broadway. 


IRANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  UTICA.  CAPITAL, 
I  $200,000.  J,  W.  BOUCK,  Agent,  78  Broadway. 
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JEWELRY,  &c. 

Masonic  and  i.  o.  o.  f.  regalia  and  jewels 

manufactured  and  kept  on  hand  by  E.  COMBS,  No.  244 
Grand  street,  New-York.  Also  S.  of  T..  O.  U.  .A.,  Knight 
Templars,  and  all  other  fraternities,  furnished  with  Regalia, 
Jewels,  and  every  other  article  required.  Embroidering  in 
old,  silver,  and  silk,  in  splendid  style.  Gold  and  silver  Stars, 
jJnks,  Tassels,  Fringes,  Gimps.  Laces,  &c..  imported  expressly 
for  Regalia  and  Tneatrical  Dresses,  constantly  on  hand. 
Also.  Rosettes  of  every  kind  made  to  order.  Gilt  Esigles, 
Doves,  Crooks.  Spears,  Tridents,  Gavels,  Pens,  Keys,  Staff  and 
Banner  Ornaments.  Also.  Ballot-Boxes,  Blank  Books,  and 
Masks.  Seals  cut  to  order.  Orders  from  the  country  promptly 
attended  to.  


S 


CLINHEER  &  CO„  ARTISTS  EN  CHEVEUX  AND 
9  Jewellers,  No.  577  Broadway,  opposite  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  were  awarded  the  first  premium  at  the  late  Fairs  of  the 
American  Institute,  in  1819, '50,  51,  and  ’o 2.  All  kinds  of  orna¬ 
mental  Hair  Work  set  In  gold.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  can 
have  their  own  hair  worked  at  the  shortest  notice,  2-11 


LIVERY  STABLES. 

. .  &  POST'S  DROVE  AND  SALE  STABLES. 

corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street.  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  tin- 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  flre-prool 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  30J  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  tneir  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit,  II.  K.  NOIITHRUP, 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B.— New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  1-34 


CONCKLIN  &  HUGG.  LIVERY  STABLES.  NOS.  63  &  65 
Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues,(office  on  Twenty-fourth  street.) New-York.— Coaches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  1-10 


MACHINERY.  PATENTS,  &c. 

MASSACHUSETTS  IRON  WORKS.-HOOPER,  TIIACHER 
&  CO..  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Railings,  Balconies, 
Verandahs,  <tc„  382  Broadway,  New-York.— Iron  Work  of 
every  description.  Factory,  corner  Newark  and  Meadow 
streets,  Hoboken.  2-17 


OUIS  DRESCHER.  PATENTEE  AND  MANUFACTURER 
_ I  of  the  Blistering  Galvanic  Battery,  Scientific  Instru¬ 
ments,  and  Brass  Finisher.  (Columbian  Foundry,)  43  Duane 
street,  up-stairs,  New-York.— Electro-magnetic  instruments 
for  medical  use ;  magneto-electric  machines  without  acids  or 
liquids,  diploma  granted  in  1852  :  galvanic  batteries,  con¬ 
structed  on  the  principles  of  Smee,  Daniel],  Grove,  Bunsen; 
magnets  of  all  sizes;  electric  engines,  telegraphs,  and  other 
apparatus  for  illustrating  in  schools:  stereoscopes  with  dia¬ 
grams.  and  daguerreotypes ;  chemical  scales  and  weights; 
instruments  repaired,  &c.  2-15 


MERICAN  STAR  WORKS.-SAWS  AND  FILES.-SAM 

_ L  UEL  D.  WILLMOTT,  Saw  and  File  Manufacturer.  Depot 

No.  8  Liberty  street,  offers  for  sale,  on  favorable  terms,  in 
quantities  to  suit — 

Extra  C.  S.  warranted  Circular  Saws,  from  4  to  72  inches  in 
diameter. 

C.  S.  warranted  Muly  Mill  Saws. 

do.  do.  Mill  and  Gang  Saws. 

do.  do.  Cross-cut  and  Tenon  Saws. 

do.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Pit  Saws. 

do.  do.  do.  do.  Spring,  Hand,  Panel,  and 
Rip  Saws. 

C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Billet,  or  Woodcutters’ 
Webs  of  superior  quality  and  make,  at  low  prices. 

C.  S.  Grafting  Saws,  C.  S.  Compass  or  Lock  Saws. 

Butchers’  Bow  Saws,  extra  C.  S.,  warranted ;  blades  extra 
tempered— really  a  very  superior  article. 

Best  C.  S.  Turning  and  Felloe  Webs,  bevelled  backs.  6  to  36 
inches. 

Best  C.  S.  Keyhole  or  Fret  Saw  Blades. 

Superior  cast  steel  Caine  Knives. 

American  Star.  0.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Taper  Saw 
Files. 

Also,  warranted  Pit  and  Frame  Saw  Files. 

Also,  warranted  Flat  and  Round  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 

The  preceding  of  his  own  superior  and  approved  make,  of 
cast  steel  imported  from  Wm.  Jessup  &  Sons,  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  manufacturers  in  Sheffield. 

Also,  received  by  late  arrivals,  invoices  of  C.  S.  blued  and 
brass-backed  Saws,  and  C.  S.  and  G.S.  Hand  and  Panel  Saws. 

Wiekersiey  Grindstones,  from  10  to  70  inches  diameter,  im¬ 
ported  oxpressly  for  manufacturers  of  surgical  instruments, 
cutlery,  &c. 

English  Saw  Screws.  Bright  cotter-eyed  Vices. 

English  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 

Saws  and  Files  promptly  made  to  order,  and  old  Files  recut. 
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Engineering.— Messrs,  bourry  &  roeder,  con- 

sulting  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  offer  their  services 
as  agents  for  purchasing  and  superintending  the  construction 
of  Steam  Vessels,  Engines  and  Boilers  of  every  description: 
Saw,  Flour,  and  Sugar  Mills,  and  machinery  in  general.  Spe¬ 
cifications,  Contracts,  and  Estimates  prepared.  Plans  and 
detail  Drawings  furnished.  Specifications  and  drawings  of 
Patents  made,  and  Patents  applied  for,  for  the  United  States, 
and  every  country  in  Europe.  Office.  333  Broadway,  New- 
York.  2-12 


FLTUMBEL’S  PATENT  MACHINE-STRETCHED  LEATHER 
fisk  Banding.— The  only  Patented  Band  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  made  from  the  best  oak  leather,  are  tho¬ 
roughly  stretched,  cemented,  and  riveted  together,  and  made 
to  run  straight,  and  can  be  furnished  of  any  length,  and  from 
one  to  thirty  inches  wide— single,  double,  or  round— by  ad¬ 
dressing  W.w.  IIUMBEL,  Patentee,  No.  33  Ferry  street,  New- 
York.  2-14 


ENGINEERING.-THE  UNDERSIGNED  IS  PREPARED 
to  furnish  specifications,  estimates,  plans  in  general 
and  detail,  of  steamships,  steamboats,  propellers,  high  and 
low-pressure  engines,  boilers,  and  machinery  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  Broker  in  steam-vessels,  machinery,  boilers,  &c. 
General  Agent  for  ASHCROFT’S  Steam  Gauge;  Allen  anil 
Noyes’  Metallic  Self-adjusting  Conical  Packing,  Faber’s  Mag¬ 
netic  Water  Gauge :  Roebling’s  Patent  Wire  Rope  for  hoisting 
and  steering  purposes,  &c„  Ac.  CIIAS.  W.  COPELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer,  64  Broadway.  2-16 


ffRON  AND  STEEL.— SANDERSON  BROTHERS  &  CO„ 
a.  Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson,  16  Cliff  street. 

Boston,  J.  B.  Taft.  21  Doane  street. 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith,  42  Commerce  street. 

New-Orleans,  A.  Robb,  24  Bank  Place. 
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mjE  PLUS  ULTRA.-WAX  THREAD  SEWING  MACHINES. 
i\S  — L.  B.  LARKIN  &  CO..  Agents,  No.  356  Broadway, 
corner  of  Cortlandt  street,  New-York.— The  principal  advan- 
tagesof  these  machines  over  all  othersare  these,  viz. :  It  can 
■“* with  one  or  two  threads;  it  will  sew  with  silk,  linen, 

COttOD,  01*  WdXecl  throetdo — -tho  or^t ton  is.iiSAfl  dry 

without  gum  or  oil :  it  will  6ew  light  work  or  the  heaviest 
seam  to  a  cowhide  boot  equally  well.  It  is  simple  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  easily  kept  in  order,  and  persons  of  ordinary  me¬ 
chanical  genius  can  learn  the  whole  process  of  running  it  in 
ten  minutes.  Manufacturers  of  any  kind  of  work  where 
leather  and  waxed  threads  are  used,  are  particularly  invited 
to  call  and  examine.  Office  hours  from  8  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

2- 19 

((STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  BLOWERS,  GRATES. 

&c„  of  all  sizes,  new  and  second-hand,  constantly  ot 
hand.  Also,  Steam-Pressure  Gauges,  of  all  sizes  and  differenf 
kinds,  and  Water  Gauges,  at  D.  GRIFFIN  &  CO.’S,  No.  47  Dey 
street.  D.  Griffin  &  Co.’s  Patent  Fuol-saving  Apparatus. 
They  are  also  prepared  to  set  Steam  Boilers  and  build  Hot  Aii 
Furnaces  on  a  plan  which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  25  to 
23  per  cent.  from  any  other  nowin  use,  and  obviating  the 
necessity  of  the  high  chimneys  deemed  requisite  in  the  old 
mode.  Rights  for  setting  boilers  and  building  furnaces  also 
for  salo  by  X).  GRIFFIN  &  C0„  No.  47  Dey  street,  New-York. 
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W  EATHER  HOSE  FOR  THE  CROTON  WATER.  FIRE  EN. 

gines.  Ships.  Steamboats,  Factories,  &c.  Suction  Hose. 
Fire  Buckets,  Leather.  Cfpper,  and  Brass  Pipes,  Couplings, 
Copper  und  Tinned  Rivets,  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  by 
JOHN  H.  BOWIE  &  CO.,  Hose  Manufacturers, 
1-20  25  Ferry  street,  New-York. 


XRENCII  BURR,  ESOl’US  AND  COLOGNE  MILL-STONES, 
Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry.  45  Duane  street.  1-26 


(fi WYNNE’S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. -THIS  PUMP  HAS 
'151  in  every  instance  where  exhibited  in  competition  with 
other  pumps,  taken  the  highest  awards— gold  and  silver 
medals  and  diplomas.  It  has  been  introduced  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America  Large  orders  are 
now  being  filled  for  Persia  for  irrigation.  The  proprietors  of 
the  British  Patent,  during  the  World’s  Great  Exhibition  in 
London,  in  1851,  offered  to  pay  $5,600  to  the  Mechanics’  Cha¬ 
ritable  Association,  if  this  pump  did  not  excel  any  pump  that 
could  be  brought  to  compete  with  it  by  fifteen  per  cent.,  while 
its  cost  should  not  exceed  one-third  that  of  any  plunger,  pis¬ 
ton,  or  rotary  pump  in  use.  The  American  proprietors  have 
equal  confidence,  and  are  disposed  to  meet  any  party  with 
any  kind  of  pump  on  their  own  terms  for  a  trial  of  respective 
advantages.  That  this  is  no  vain  boast,  the  following  letters 
addressed  to  the  inventor  by  some  of  the  most  respectable 
and  extensive  manufacturing  houses  in  the  United  States,  are 
considered  sufficient  evidence. 

South  Lee,  Oct.  1. 1852. 

J.  Stuart  Gwynne,  Esq.— Sir:  We  have  had  running  one 
of  your  twelve-inch  Centrifugal  Pump3  for  something  over  a 
year,  raising  water  for  washing  for  five  paper-mill  engines. 
It  has  been  running  constantly  night  and  day  since  it  was 
started,  and  has  not  cost  us  one  cent  for  repairs.  We  have 
had  running  also  one  six-inch  pump  for  about  six  months; 
upon  this  we  have  not  expended  any  thing  since  it  was  start¬ 
ed.  The  power  required  to  operate  these  pumps  is  less  than 
that  used  by  any  other  apparatus  for  raising  water  which  we 
have  ever  used  ;  and  where  the  pump  is  properly  set  up,  it  is 
but  a  fraction  above  the  theoretical  minimum  of  power  re¬ 
quired  to  do  the  work.  We  consider  yours  to  be,  for  the  use 
required  in  a  paper-mill,  decidedly  the  best  and  most  econo¬ 
mical  pump  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Yours  respectfully, 

OWEN  &  HURLBUT. 


Office  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Paper  Mills,  ) 
Buffalo,  January  26,  1853.  ) 

Mr.  J.  Stuart  Gwvnne,  New-York.— Sir :  We  have  the  Pump 
purchased  of  you  in  operation.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
say  that  of  all  pumps  we  have  ever  used  in  our  business,  this 
is  the  only  one  that  has  worked  to  our  satisfaction.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  put  ting  in  this  one,  we  had  four  cast  iron  lifting  Pumps, 
of  twelve-inch  bore,  and  one  rotary  Pump  in  use,  but  they  all 
did  not  answer  the  purpose.  This  one  (your  Re-acting  Centri¬ 
fugal  Pump)  throws  double  the  quantity  of  water,  and  with 
one  half  the  power  to  drive  that  they  did.  and  never  refuses 
to  do  duty.  Yours,  B.  BRADLEY  &  CO. 

Russell,  January  20,  1853. 

J,  Stuart  Gwvnne,  Esq.— Dear  Sir:  We  take  pleasure  in 
saying  that  your  Centrifugal  Pump  works  to  our  entire  satis¬ 
faction,  and  that  we  consider  it  one  of  the  most  durable  and 
economical  Pumps  in  use.— Very  respectfully  yours. 

Signed,  JOHN  SMITH  &  CO„ 

Per  F.  SMITH. 

Camden,  N.  J„  Dec.  13,  1852. 

J.  Stuart  Gwvnne,  Esq.— Dear  Sir:  I  reply  to  yours  of  the 
16th,  requesting  our  opinion  of  your  Centrifugal  Pump.  We 
have  now  had  in  constant  use  for  about  three  months  one  of 
your  No.  3  Pumps,  during  which  time  it  has  worked  to  our 
entire  satisfaction,  throwing  an  amount  of  water  equal  to 
that  given  by  our  old  pumps,  of  which  we  had  three  double- 
action  six-inch  cylinder.  We  draw  the  water  190  feet,  with 
eight  feet  rise,  and  force  it  22  feet  high.  We  consider  them 
superior  to  any  pump  we  have  ever  6een.  and  will  have  great 
pleasure  in  showing  and  recommending  it  to  all  requiring 
such.  We  may  add  that  we  find  a  very  great  saving  of  power 
in  driving  this  pump,  employing  a  narrower  belt  for  it  than 
was  used  for  each  of  the  old  ones. 

Signed,  J.  It.  GREENFIELD. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  June  29,  1853. 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  great  pleasure  in  giving  you  my  opinion 
of  your  Pumps.  Last  winter  the  enlargement  of  our  canal 
made  a  great  deal  of  pumping  necessary.  For  this  work  ten 
'.f  your  pumps  were  procured  and  put  in  constant  use,  each 
worked  by  a  separate  steam  engine.  The  water  was  mixed 
with  mud  and  other  foreign  matter,  and  yet  they  all  worked 
without  stoppage  or  delay ;  and  since  the  completion  of  the 
work,  upon  their  being  carefully  examined  and  inspected, 
they  were  found  to  be  in  perfect  order,  requiring  no  repair, 
in  fact,  they  seem  to  be  entirely  free  front  liability  to  get  out 
of  order.  Their  portability  is  another  advantage  they  pos¬ 
sess  ;  it  was  constantly  necessary  to  change  their  location, 
which  was  done  with  but  trifling  delay.  For  our  work,  or  that 
of  like  character,  I  believe  them  to  be  better  adapted  than 
any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted— so,  as  they  have  been 
of  the  greatest  service,  I  can  very  confidently  recommend 
them.  J,  G.  8TEVENS, 

Resident  Engineer  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal. 

Hammell  Mills,  April  27,  1853. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gwvnne,  New-York.— Dear  Sir:  I  take  great  plea¬ 
sure  in  saying  that  the  Patent  Centrifugal  Pump,  purchased 
from  you  m  January  last,  is  satisfactory  tome  in  all  respects. 
For  the  amount  of  power  employed,  I  am  well  satisfied  it  will 
throw  more  water  than  any  other  pump  I  have  seen  or  used. 
When  it  was  first  started  it  was  driven  with  a  Gutta  Percha 
half-inch  cord,  but  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  ends  of  the 
belt  fastened  induced  my  foreman  to  substitute  a  piece  of 
hemp  twine,  such  as  bundles  of  paper  are  tied  up  with,  and 
for  the  past  two  months  we  have  been  driving  this  pump  with 
this  trifling  cord.  I  use  the  Pump  for  bleach  liquor,  and  it 
raised  27  feet  at  the  rate  of  40  gallons  per  minute.  I  will  for¬ 
ward  you  an  order  for  another  Pump  in  a  few  days. 

(Signed)  Yours  truly,  E.  N.  COPE. 

These  Pumps  are  manufactured  and  sold  by  UNION  POWER 
CO.  of  U.  S.,  49  Dey  street,  New-York.  2-6 

CHARLES  LEHMAN,  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER  AND 
Designer,  65  Chatham  street,  (Chatham  Bank  Building,) 
New-York.— Specifications, Estimates,  and  Contracts  made  for 
steam-engines,  pumps,  presses,  tools,  &c„  &c.  Patent  Draw¬ 
ings,  sectional  and  perspective  views,  working  plans  for  in¬ 
ventions  and  models,  &c„  executed  with  neatness  and  dis- 
patch. _ _ _ _ _ 2-9 

ATER  RAMS,  SUCTION.  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS- 
_  _  ciiain  Pumps  ;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  &c.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

°-tf _ 189  and  191  Water  street.  New-York. 

ff&OUBLE-ACTING  LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMPS.  CISTERN 
BLB>  and  Well  Pumps,  Ship  and  Fire  Engines,  Copper-riveted 
Hose  of  all  sizes.  Hose  Cuppings,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  &c. 
These  Pumps,  from  their  construction,  and  little  liability  to 
disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  factories,  mines,  railroad 
water-stations,  breweries,  tan  works,  steamboats,  water 
coats,  family  purposes,  hot  liquids,  Ac.  I  also  manufacture 
,o  order  Village  Fire  Engines;  with  Double-acting  Lilt  and 
Force  Pump,  light,  easily  handled,  and  worked  by  few  men. 
The  same  pumps  may  be  arranged  as  a  stationary  Engine,  or 
to  supply  other  Engines.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and 
jxamine.  The  Cistern  and  Force  Pumps  are  so  arranged  that 
hey  will  not  freeze  if  placed  out-doors.  They  are  made  of  cast 
iron  in  part, _ 2-22 _ G.  B.  FARNAM,  34  Cliff  street. 

FAND  C.  WUTERICH.  FRANKLIN  STREET,  NEW-HA. 

ffl  ven  Freight  R.  R,  Depot,  No.  5,  Room  27,  up  stairs,  N- 
Y.— Machinists  and  Manufacturers  of  Confectioners’  tools. 
N.  B.— Also,  small  machinery  and  gear-cutting  raads  to  order 
at  the  shortest  notice.  INI 
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AMEKICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


NEW-YORK  MARBLED  ISON  WORKS. 

OFFICE,  No.  41S  BROADWAY. 

( Comer  of  Lispenard  street.) 

Manufactory,  corner  of  6th  Avenue  and  Forty-seventh  street. 

The  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  mar- 

bleized  Iron  Mantels,  Table  Tops,  Columns,  Pilasters, 
Clock  Cases,  Fancy  Articles,  Ac.,  Ac.,  representing  the  choicest 
varieties  of  Marble.  Also.  Window  Lintels,  Sills,  Balconies, 
and  other  castings  for  buildings  of  every  description. 

The  above  Company  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  Builders,  and  the  public  generally,  to  their  assortment 
of  Mardleized  Cast  Iron  Mantels,  and  other  articles,  which 
they  are  now  manufacturing  on  the  most  enlarged  scale ;  the 
beauty  and  design  of  which,  and  their  exquisite  finish,  have 
never  been  equalled,  and  cannot  be  excelled.  Their  exact 
imitations  of  the  finest  varieties  of  Marble,  such  as  Egyptian , 
Sienna,  Brocatelle,  Verd,  Ac.,  has  elicited  the  unqualified 
commendation  of  connoisseurs  in  Marbles,  and  established 
their  popularity  with  the  public. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  discovery  consist  in  its 
capability  of  withstanding  a  high  heat,  of  resisting  acids 
and  oils,  which  stain  and  deface  Marbles,  and  their  cheap¬ 
ness,  (being  about  one  third  the  cost,)  in  comparison  with  all 
other  kinds  of  Mantels ;  also  the  advantage  of  being  packed 
and  sent  with  safety  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

The  Marbling  department  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  E.  DEEMING,  who  first  introduced  this  invaluable  disco¬ 
very  to  the  public,  and  demonstrated  its  practical  utility  and 
application  to  metals  and  other  substances.  Address  orders 
and  communications  to  CHARLES  CROSBY,  Secretary, 
ltf 


MJICOLAY  &  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
1 ea  Arms  and  Legs,  Surgical  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instru¬ 
ments,  Trusses,  Bandages,  Ac.,  428  Broadway,  second  floor. 

1-2(1 


/tL  TO  $30  PER  WEEK.— GOLD  AND  SILVER  PLAT- 
•9 a&pJp  ing  by  a  new  process,  on  jewelry  and  plated  arti 
cles.  A  few  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  be  taught  this  lucrative 
and  beautiful  art.  Can  work  at  home,  or  suitable  for  travel¬ 
ling.  No  apparatus  required.  Call  at  No.  237  Hudson  street, 
from  10  to  12,  and  from  2  to  4  o’clock.  2-13 


S>ODA- WATER  APPARATUS.-WLLLIAM  GEE,  MACIIIN- 
ist  and  Brass  Finisher,  also,  manufacturer  of  the  Pre¬ 
mium  Self-Acting  Generators  and  Bolting  Machines,  at  the 
Soda-Water  Apparatus  Manufactory,  No.  58  Fulton  street,  3d 
floor,  New-  York. 

Draught  Tubes,  Bottle  Moulds,  Generators. 

Coolers  in  Tubs,  Force  Pumps,  Model  Slaking. 

Copper  Fountains,  Gasometers, 

Jobbing  done  at  the  shortest  notice.  1-18 


MANUFACTURES. 


ARNER’S  PREMIUM  FORCE  PUMP.-TIIE  CHEAP- 
est  pumps  for  wells,  cisterns,  steamboats,  vessels, 
mines,  factories,  Ac.  It  has  taken  the  premium  at  the  New- 
York  State  Fair,  and  two  silver  medals  at  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute,  New-York.  Also  a  premium  from  the  Franklin  Institute 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Maryland  Institute  of  Baltimore. 
For  sale  by  A.  W.  GAY  &  CO.,  118  Maiden  lane.  State  and 
county  rights  for  sale.  2-7 


Hunt  a  scott,  manufacturers  of  railroad 

and  Surveying  Instruments,  53  Fulton  street,  (corner 
of  Cliff,)  New-York.  All  kinds  of  instruments  repaired  and 
adjusted  on  moderate  terms.  Instruments  delivered  and  sent 
for.  T.  HUNT, 

1-13  R.  SCOTT. 


Broadway  wire  works. -winterburn  a  silk- 

WORTH,  430  Broadway,  New-York,  Manufacturers  of 
Bird  Cages  of  every  pattern  and  quality;  Safes,  Wire-Fencing, 
Flower-Stands  and  Trainers,  Wire  Show-Frames,  Refrigerat¬ 
ors,  Sieves,  Riddles,  and  Screens;  as  also  Wire  Cloths  of 
every  gauge,  which  they  offer  to  the  public  at  liberal  prices, 
and  guarantee  them  as  superior  quality  and  make.  The  great 
success  they  have  met  with  in  their  business  leads  them  to 
believe  that  their  efforts  to  please  are  appreciated.  2-18 


T 


HE  NEW-YORK  SCALEMAKERS’  CO.  MANUFACTURE 

_  every  description  of  Railroad,  Warehouse,  Floor  and 

Portable  Platform,  Coal  and  Hay,  Bank,  Druggists’,  and  Gro¬ 
cers’  Scales,  Patent  glances,  Store  Trucks,  Fire-proof  Safes, 
Cash  Boxes,  Ac.,  Ac.  weights  graduated  to  foreign  standards. 
Every  scale  made  by  them  is  correct,  and  warranted  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Depotat  GEORGE  G.  SHEPPARD’S, 
187  Water  street,  where  every  description  of  scales  may  be 
obtained,  and  all  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

Manufactory,  129  Amos  street,  C.  N.  FARR.  Scales  repaired 
and  regulated  at  short  notice.  _  2-11 


THE  "COMPOSITE  IRON  RAILING,”  MADE  BY  THE 
Atlantic  Railing  Works,  combines  great  beauty,  strength, 
and  cheapness.  It  is  a  wrought  iron  framework,  connected 
by  ornamental  cast  iron  ties,  melted  on  and  around  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself.  It  may  be  made  light  and  graceful  like  the  wire 
railing,  or  heavy  and  solid  like  the  cast  iron.  Railings  for 
Steps,  Streets,  Offices.  Cemeteries.  Ac.  also.  Verandahs,  Bal¬ 
conies,  Ac.,  for  sale  by  GEORGE  FOSTER,  398  Broadway,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Walker  street,  who  is  the  only  one  authorized  to  sell 
this  description  of  railing.  2-18 


(S2TAIRS.  STAIRS.-STAIR  HAND-RAILING,  THAT  IN- 
JS1  tricate  but  beautiful  branch  of  Carpentry,  now  worked  and 
moulded  by  machinery  (no  pitch-board  or  pattern  of  any  kind 
wanted)  to  suit  any  kind  of  stairs,  circular  or  elliptical,  iu  an 
accurate  and  unerring  manner,  and,  for  perfection  and  ele¬ 
gance,  far  surpassing  hand  labor,  and  at  half  the  cost.  Also, 
Church  Pew  Scrolls,  Pew  Capping,  plain  and  fancy  Stair 
Brackets,  Newels  and  Balusters,  of  modern  and  antique  pat¬ 
tern.  at  123  Grand  street,  New-York.  Orders  sent  to  123 
Grand  street,  three  doors  east  of  Broadway,  from  any  part  of 
the  world,  for  any  description  of  Stair  Hand-railing,  will  be 
attended  to  in  an  incomparable  manner,  and  with  accuracy 
and  dispatch,  and  guarantee  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

2-12 


PORTABLE  FORGES.— REMOVAL. — THE  SUBSCRIBER, 
successor  of  E.  Flagler,  and  sole  manufacturer  of  Queen’s 
patent  portable  Forge  and  Bellows,  respectfully  gives  notice 
that  he  has  removed  his  depot  for  the  sale  of  said  Forges  to 
No.  210  Water  street,  (directly  opposite  his  old  location.) 
where,  by  the  long-attested  superiority  of  this  portable  Forge 
Overall  Others  forth©  ueoof  blaolioroitho.  maoltiulpts,  Jtwclcio, 
dentists,  coppersmiths,  shipping,  quarries,  public  works,  Ac., 
Ac  .  he  hopes  to  retain  a  continuance  of  past  patronage. 
FREDERICK  P.  FLAGLER,  No,  210  Water  street. _ 2-22 

ANGES  AND  HEATERS.— I  AM  NOW  PREPARED  TO 
supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 
is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  Ac.,  than  any  other  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  for  warming  houses  of  any*size.  Apply  to 
SMO  _ _ A,  MCPHERSON,  No.  233)4  Water  street. 

CJOLOMON  S.  REILLY,  CAMPHENE  AND  LAMP  MANU- 
£9  facturer,  135  Canal  street,  corner  of  Laight ;  51  Carmine 
street,  corner  of  Bedford;  167  Greenwich  street,  corner  of 
Cortlandt ;  216  Canal  street,  near  Hudson.  Camphene  Distil- 
ery,  corner  of  Ninth  Avenue  and  Gansevoort  street.  Solar 
Lamps,  Girandoles,  Chandeliers,  Brackets,  Candelabras;  Lamps 
for  Oil,  Camphene,  and  Burning  Fluid  ;  pure  Sperm,  Solar,  and 
Lard  Oil;  Camphene  and  Burning  Fluid,  Alcohol,  Spirits  of 
Turpentine,  at  wholesale  and  retail.  Orders  by  Post  or  other¬ 
wise  promptly  attended  to,  2-10 


NEW-YORK  BAG  MANUFACTORY, 

No.  17  PLATT  STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

GRAIN  BAGS,  HAM  BAGS.  COFFEE  BAGS.  SALT  BAGS, 
BUCKWHEAT  MEAL  BAGS,  SHOT  BAGS,  FARMERS’ 
AND  MILLERS’  BAGS,  GUANO  BAGS, 

Also,  BAGS  FOR  IIOMMONY,  GRAHAM  FLOUR,  OAT¬ 
MEAL,  WHITE  WHEAT  FLOUR;  in  fact,  all  descriptions  of 
Flour  and  Meal  Bags  made  up,  and  Printed,  if  required,  with 
great  care  and  dispatch. 

The  Proprietor  would  impress  upon  all  parties  in  the  habit 
of  using  Bags  of  any  description,  that  they  can  be  furnished 
at  the  Patent  Sewing  Machine’s  Depot,  better  made,  at  lower 
prices,  and  with  greater  expedition  than  they  can  be  obtained 
n  any  other  way. _  3-15 

Otto  a  kceiiler,  manufacturers  of  surgical 

and  Orthopedical  Machines  and  Instruments,  Trusses, 
Bandages,  Ac.,  No.  58  Chatham  street,  (second  floor,)  New- 
York.  All  kinds  of  Instruments,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made, 
repaired,  and  ground  at  the  shortest  notice. _ 2-7 

Daniel  d.  winant,  successor  to  d.  penn,  bil- 

liard  Table  maker.  No.  73  Gold  street,  between  Beekman 
and  Spruce,  New-York.  Every  tiling  in  the  line  furnished  at 
10  per  cent,  less  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 
Tables,  balls,  maces,  cues,  cloths,  by  the  piece  or  yard  ;  Gibb’s 
adhesive  cue  wax ;  silk  and  worsted  pockets;  fringes ;  French 
and  American  patent  cue  points ;  cord,  pool  boards,  rule 
boards,  etc.  In  short,  every  thing  in  the  trade  always  to  be 
had.  Spanish  pins.  Orders  by  letter,  for  new  articles  or  for 
repairs,  attended  to  as  promptly  as  if  given  in  person.  2—21 


CHRISTIAN  DIETRICH,  IMPORTER  AND  MANUFAC- 
turer  of  German  Fancy  Baskets.  Also,  Manufacturer  of 
Cane  and  Willow  ware,  32  Maiden  Lane,  New-York.  Rattan 
Chairs,  Baskets,  Ac.,  repaired.  2-8 


MJ.  FAMBACH  &  GALVAGNI,  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
®  Fancy  Leather  Goods,  for  Stationers.  No.  14  North 
William  street,  New-York.  2-8 


IRE  CLOTH  AND  SIEVES.-THOMAS  C.  MOORE,  NO. 
_  _  108Beekmanstreet,New-York,manufacturerofBrass, 
Copper,  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth,  Sieves,  Safes,  Bird  Cages,  Super¬ 
fine  Bolting  Wire  Coal,  Sand,  and  Grain  Screens,  Painted 
Wire  Window  Blinds,  Locomotive,  Brush,  and  Strainer  Wire, 
Ornamental  Wire  Fence.  Bordering,  &c.,  for  Gardeners,  &c. 

2-15 


1  AVANS  A  MILLWARD,  80  DUANE  STREET,  NEW-YORK, 
manufacturers  of  papier  mache  goods,  and  ornamental 
japanners  of  all  kinds  of  metallicised  ware,  patent  enamelled 
glass  paintings  for  fancy  stores,  beautifully  inlaid  with  pearl 
papier  mache,  panels  for  ships,  steamboats,  and  piano  fortes, 
piano  plates,  do.  music  stools,  mantels,  summer  pieces,  clocks, 
tables,  Ac.,  Ac.  Ladies’  fancy  articles  of  every  description, 
and  ladies  learning  the  art  supplied  with  materials  of  all 
kinds.  Portmonnaies,  segar  cases,  card  cases.  Ac.,  supplied  to 
the  trade.  This  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
Union,  and  work  can  be  produced  in  it  equal  to  any  from  the 
European  markets,  either  as  regards  beauty  of  tints  or  excel 
lency  of  pattern  and  design.  The  specimens  from  this  esta 
blishment,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  lats  Fair  of  the  Ameri 
can  Institute,  were  rewarded  with  a  Gold  and  also  a  Silver 
Medal,  and  they  were  pronounced  to  be  the  most  superior 
work  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in  this  country.  2-15 


MEDICAL. 

Medical  surgery  without  the  knife.-samuel 

GILBERT,  M.  D.,  after  a  long  and  extensive  experience 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  more  recently  in  New-Orleans, 
has  removed  to  New-York,  and  taken  rooms  at  483  Broadway, 
where  he  invites  patients  to  call  and  test  his  skill  in  the  rad¬ 
ical  cure  of  the  following  diseases,  many  of  which  are  deemed 
incurable  by  his  brethren  of  the  faculty,  without  instruments 
of  any  kind,  viz : 

1.  Ulcers  and  Tumors,  called  cancerous. 

2.  Scrofula  in  all  its  forms. 

3.  White  Swellings,  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

4.  Tumors,  Wens.  Carbuncles,  Tetter,  Scald  Head,  and  all 
Eruptions  on  the  Skin. 

6.  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  Ac. 

6.  Female  Diseases,  of  however  long  standing. 

DR.  GILBERT  invites  Physicians  to  send  patients  they  deem 
incurable,  and  witness  for  themselves  the  power  of  his  new 
remedies.  Office  hours,  from  9  A.  M.  till  3  P.  M.  1-17 

EYE  SIGHT.-E.  S.  FRANKS.  SPECTACLE-MAKER,  52 
Bowery,  (third  door  from  the  Bowery  Theatre.)  Optician 
to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary,  adjusts  his 
Improved  Spectacles  to  Weak  Sight  with  unerring  accuracy, 
at  a  low  price,  and  changes  them  without  further  charge,  if 
not  approved  of.  References  :  Drs.  Dubois,  Wilkes,  and  Hal¬ 
stead,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Infirmary;  Drs.  Ste- 

Shenson  and  Rogers,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital ; 
ts.  Halstead  and  Bulkley,  Physicians  to  the  New-York  Hos- 

Sital :  Dr.  Wood,  late  President  of  the  New-York  Academy  of 
fedicine ;  Dr.  Darling,  Anatomical  Demonstrator  at  the  New- 
York  University  Medical  College ;  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Wallace,  and 
Dr.  Dixon,  Editor  of  the  Scalpel.  2-24 


MILLER’S  PATENT  IRON  STAIR. 

WROUGHT  AND  CAST  IRON  RAILING, 

GRATING,  SHUTTER,  DOOR,  BEDSTEAD, 
Iron  Picket  Fence  Manufactory, 

26  West  Broadway,  New-York, 

Near  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Depot. 


AND 


1-11 


AMES  S.  SMITH.  MANUFACTURER  OF  MILITARY 
_  Equipments,  No.  io  Dutch  street,  New-York. — Regulation 
caps,  belts,  knapsacks,  Ac.  The  subscriber,  in  addition  to  the 
manufacture  of  every  variety  of  cap  and  belt  ornaments, 
plates,  letters,  figures,  Ac.,  lias  facilities  for  making  all  articles 
for  fitting  out  companies,  viz. :  caps,  belts,  knapsacks,  car¬ 
tridge  boxes,  horse  equipments,  metal  and  worsted  shoulder 
knots,  pompoons,  feathers,  Ac.  The  public  and  the  trade  may 
rely  on  all  articles  sold  at  this  establishment  to  be  of  the  best 
workmanship,  and  at  prices  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

2-7 


1ISH  HOOKS  AND  FISHING  TACKLE,  NEEDLES.  Ac.— 

_  HENRY  WILLSHER,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 

Needles,  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
and  Kirby  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks ; 
Salmon,  Lake,  and  Trout  Flies ;  Cork  and  Wood  Floats ;  Flax. 
Twisted  and  Plaited  Silk,  Chinese  Grass  Hair,  and  Cable-laid 
Lines ;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers ;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use ;  Silk-worm  Gut ;  Snells ;  Double 
Twist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders;  Spoon  Bait;  Squids;  Multi 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish ;  Walking-cane 
and  other  Rods ;  Lolley’s  and  Chambers’  Sail  Needles ;  Pack 
and  Willsher’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  Ac. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No.  9  Cedar  street. 
New-York.  N.  B.— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to.  2-40 


NDIA  RUBBER  GOODS.-TO  SOUTHERN  AND  WEST 

_  ern  Merchants.— The  subscriber  would  invite  the  attention 

of  merchants  and  others  to  his  extensive  stock  of  Vulcanized 
Metallic  Rubber  Goods,  consisting  in  part  of— 


Coats, 

Cloaks. 

Capes. 

Caps, 

Sou’westers. 
Pantaloons, 
Over-Alls, 
Leggins, 
Wading  Boots, 
Fishing  do. 


Horse  Covers, 
Carriage  Cloths, 
Hospital  Sheeting. 
Steam  Packing, 
Machine  Belting, 
Breast  Pumps, 
Syringes, 

Nipple  Shields, 
Nursing  Bottles, 
Piano  Covers, 


Life  Preservers. 
Toys, 

Doll  Heads. 

Air  Balls. 

Gloves, 

Mittens. 

Navy  Bags, 
Travelling  Bags, 
Air  Bellows, 

Air  Belts,  Ac.,  Ac. 


Buyers  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  purchase  from 
first  hands,  and  not  pay  two  or  three  profits.  The  above  are 
of  the  first  quality— are  warranted  to  stand  any  climate,  and 
are  offered  for  sale  at  low  prices,  for  cash  or  approved  paper,  by 
D.  HODGMAN,  New-York  India  Rubber  Warehouse,  No.  27 
Maiden  Lane,  (first  corner  from  Broadway,)  and  59  Nassau 
street.  Factory,  Tuckahoe,  Westchester  county.  N.  Y.  2-14 


l  OLIVER,  WIRE  WORKER,  NO.  25  FULTON  STREET, 

_ io  corner  of  Water,  up  stairs.— Wove  Wire  of  every  de- 

cription  ;  Sieves  and  Riddles ;  coal,  sand,  and  gravel  Screens ; 
and  Wire  Work  of  all  kinds.  Also,  the  most  ingenious  patent 
self-setting,  revolving  Rat-trap  in  the  world.  Locomotive  spark 
Wire,  Ac.  N.  B.— Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  sup¬ 
plied  with  wove  wire  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  as  low  as  at 
any  factory  in  the  Union.  _  2-24 


Wood  &  nuML'lI,  isu.  J-H  GENXRE  STREET.  NEW- 
York,  Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  for  the 
conveyance  of  steam,  water,  and  gas. 


Steam  Cocks,  Globe  Valves. 

Globe  “  Check  “ 

Guage  "  Angle 

Union  Stop  Cocks.  Safety 

Union  Joint  "  Flange  " 

Solder  Nipples. 

Also  on  hand  and  made  to  order.  Fixtures  and  Fittings  of 
every  description  for  the  conveyance  of  Steam,  Water  and  Gas. 
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Force  Pumps  for  Steam 
Engines. 

Stocks  and  Dies, 
Screw-cutting  Machines, 
Balance  Valves. 


Axes  and  iiatchets-made  by  collins  a  co. 

Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’  Axes.  An  extensive 
and  constant  supply  of  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  of 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tool*,  suited 
to  this  and  foreign  markets,  for  sale  on  favorable  terms  to  the 
trade,  by  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city 
212  Water  street.  COLLINS  &  CO. 

1-23 


The  ear.-a.  s.  heath,  m.  d„  aurist  and  ocu¬ 
list,  devotes  his  attention,  from  10  to  2,  to  the  treatment 
of  deafness,  discharges  from  the  ear,  noises  in  the  head,  sore 
throats,  and  all  diseases  producing  deafness  and  blindness,  of 
which  scrofula  ranks  first.  Office,  40  Howard  street,  first  door 
east  of  Broadway.  1-19 

The  purity  and  whiteness  of  skin  which  the 

use  of  Gouraud’s  Italian  Medicated  Soap  produces  is  sur¬ 
passingly  beautiful.  Not  a  vestige  of  tan,  freckles,  sallowness, 
sunburn,  pimples,  frowsiness,  roughness,  chaps,  chafes,  or 
other  cutaneous  disfigurements  can  be  seen  upon  the  skin 
which  is  frequently  washed  with  this  marvellous  compound. 
The  purest  alabaster  could  scarcely  rival  in  whiteness,  smooth¬ 
ness  and  transparency  the  complexion  which  has  been  beau¬ 
tified  by  this  delicious  soap.  It  is,  moreover,  delicious  for 
shaving.  Gouraud’s  Hair  Restorative,  or  Circassian  Gloss, 
not  only  possesses  the  wonderful  power  of  imparting  to  wiry 
hair  a  rich  silkiness  and  superb  gloss,  but  it  also  restores  the 
hair  to  places  whence  it  has  fallen  off.  Trial  Bottles,  25  cents 
each.  Gouraud’s  Liquid  Rouge  gives  to  pale  lips  and  cheeks  a 
rosiness  so  permanent  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  the  most 
violent  rubbing.  Gouraud’s  Poudre  Subtile  is  warranted  to 
uproot  hair  from  low  foreheads  or  any  part  of  the  body.  Gou¬ 
raud’s  Liquid  Hair  Dye  will  instantaneously  change  red,  gray 
or  white  hair  to  a  beautiful  brown  or  black,  without  staining 
the  skin.  Gouraud’s  Lily  White  is  much  prized  by  ladies  for 
flushed,  rough  skins. 

Caution— The  genuine  preparations  of  Dr. FELIX  GOURAUD 
are  only  to  be  had  at  67  Walker  street,  first  store  from  (not  in) 
Broadway. 

Agents— T.  R.  Callender,  88  South  3d-st., Philadelphia ;  Bates, 
129  Washington-st.,  Boston :  Green,  Worcester ;  Guild,  Bangor; 
W.  D.  Robinson,  Portland,  Me. ;  G.  Fargue,  26  St.  Charles-st,, 
New-Orleans  ;  E.  H.  Haycraft,  90  4th-st„  Louisville ;  Couse, De¬ 
troit,  Mich. ;  Carleton  A  Co.,  Lowell ;  Yale,  Bristol ;  Albert 
Perry,  Manchester ;  Isaac  Post,  Rochester ;  Robert  Cameron, 
Brideport,  Ct. ;  McNarry  &  Buck.  Hartford ;  George  Greig, 
Nashville,  Tenn ;  S.  B.  Crocheron,  M.  D.,  Cahawba,  Ala. ;  and 
generally  throughout  the  Union. 

Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms  for  cash.  Small  orders 
executed  by  Mail  and  Expresses.  2-14 


Great  discovery.  -  deafness  and  blindness 

cured  at  80  Prince  street.— Deafness,  noise  in  and  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  ear,  cured  in  a  short  time,  without  risk  or 
pain  ;  also,  partial  and  total  blindness  cured,  and  near,  weak, 
and  imperfect  sight  restored.  The  number  and  nature  of  the 
cures  effected,  in  the  very  worst  kinds  of  deafness  and  blind¬ 
ness,  by  Dr.  LUTENER’S  newly-discovered  treatment,  is  en¬ 
tirely  unprecedented.  Office,  80  Prince  street,  second  house 
east  of  Broadway.  Hours  from  10  till  4.  All  letters  must  be 
prepaid,  and  contain  $1  fee,  to  insure  attention.  2-10 


DR.  S.  M.  GIDDINGS’  VEGETABLE  FAMILY  MEDI¬ 
CINES.— Panacea  for  purifying  the  blood,  a  sure  and 
effectual  remedy  for  scrofula,  erysipelas,  debility,  jaundice, 
liver  complaint,  fever  and  ague,  Ac.  Cough  Syrup,  for  colds 
and  all  kinds  of  cough  tending  to  consumption,  cholera,  dys¬ 
entery,  and  diarrhoea— Syrup  suited  to  all  climates— a  sure 
and  never-failing  remedy.  Liniments  for  rheumatism,  cuts, 
sprains,  burns,  bruises,  Ac.  Wholesale  Herbalist.  Shakers’ 
Preparations,  Extracts,  Seeds.  Broom,  Sweet  Corn,  Ac.  112 
John  street.  2-8 


gT&YE-STUFFS,  DYE-WOODS,  ACIDS,  AC.  —  WILLIAM 
13*  PARTRIDGE  A  SON,  No.  27  Cliff  street,  offer  for  sale. 
Lac  Dye— 50  cases,  40  bbls.  fine  ground. 

Safflowers— 15  bales  Argols— 200,000  lbs. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 20,000  lbs.  brown. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 15.000  lbs.  white. 

Copperas— 50,000  lbs.  Cudbear— prime  quality. 

Orchil— French,  English,  and  American. 

Alum— 500  bbls..  crude  and  ground. 

Woad— 10  tons.  Terra  Japonica— 50  tons. 

Cutuh— 18  tons.  Fuller’s  Earth— 50  tons. 

Manganese— 20  tons. 

And  a  full  supply  of  all  the  above.  2-20 


DYSPEPSIA!  DYSPEPSIA  1-THOUSANDS  WHO  ARE 

_ 9  suffering  with  this  distressing  complaint  are  not  aware 

there  is  a  radical  cure  :  yet  it  is  so,  and  is  to  be  had  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietor  only.  No.  74  Fulton  street,  at  50  cents  a  bottle.  It  is  a 
German  medicine,  entirely  vegetable,  and  perfectly  harmless, 
yet  certain  in  its  effects  on  the  it  -©ni  tiiou  cure  uiar- 

.i.uco,  a ...i  jj-octci.v  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
and  any  kind  of  colic  in  a  moment.  The  following  real  cer¬ 
tificates,  among  many  gratuitously  tendered,  can  be  seen  at 
my  office.  No.  74  Fulton  street. 

CHARLES  BRAEUTIGAM.  . 
I  take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  efficiency  of  your  Health 
Succedaneum  in  restoring  the  system  to  a  healthy  condition 
after  it  becomes  debilitated,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  now  extant.  I  have  tried 
it  in  my  family  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  do 
most  cheerfully  recommend  its  use  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  or 
general  debility  of  the  system.  V.  B.  POST, 

April  4, 1852.  No.  9  West  Forty-third  street. 

I  certify,  with  much  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Charles  Braeutigam’s 
Health  Succedaneum  has  relieved  my  wife  from  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  indigestion,  from  which  she  had  suffered  for  some  time, 
and  recommend  it  in  preference  to  any  other  remedy  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  F.  J.  K.  MAYER, 

New-York,  May  28,  1853.  No.  138  Pearl  street. 

N.  B.— To  let,  several  farms  at  Deal,  Ocean  Township,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J.  One  of  76  acres,  mostly  cultivated ;  on« 
of  146  acres,  principally  woods.  a-n 
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BIGELOW’S  ALTERATIVE,  A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR 
dysentery,  diarrhoea,  cholera  morbus,  and  all  summer 
complaints.— GEORGE  W.  BLEECKER,  Proprietor,  98  Broad¬ 
way.  New- York.  New-York,  March  22.  1852. 

I  have  used  “Bigelow’s  Alterative”  in  my  family,  and 
have  never  found  it  to  fail,  when  all  other  remedies  adminis¬ 
tered  by  and  under  direction  of  physicians  have  proved  inef¬ 
fectual.  I  think  it  a  perfect  corrective  for  dysenteric  and 
bowel  complaints.  GEO.  W.  BEEBEE,  47  Wall  street. 

Utica,  April  15, 1852. 

We  can  add  our  testimony  to  that  of  others  of  its  great  effi¬ 
cacy  in  our  own  case,  when  prostrated  to  an  alarming  degree 
by  bowel  disease.  It  was  the  only  medicine  that  gave  relief, 
and  one  now  always  kept  in  the  family. 

2-21  Editor  N.  Y.  Baptist  Register. 


Hydropathic  and  hygiene  institute,  no.  15 

Laight  street.— This  establishment  having  been  en¬ 
larged  bv  fne  addition  of  the  double  house  adjoining,  can  now 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  persons.  Special  department 
for  the  mechanical  and  surgical  treatment  of  female  diseases. 

R.  D.  TRALL,  Proprietor. 

2-18  Dr.  J.  L.  HOSFORD,  Assistant. 

STAMPEDE  MIXTURE,  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  FEVER  AND 
VC7  ague,  and  Chagres  Fever. — This  medicine  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  and  is  prepared  by  Dr.  Edward  Bleecker,  of  this  city. 
It  lias  never  been  known  to  fail  to  perfect  a  cure,  when  used 
according  to  directions  which  accompany  the  bottle.  .  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  satisfactory  certificates  from  persons  of  the  highest 
respectability  can  be  produced,  when  desired  by  applicants. 
Depot,  No.  98  Broadway,  Room  No.  2,  second  floor,  and  sold  by 
druggists  generally.  2-21 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MEDICINE  YET  Discov¬ 
ered.— Sargent  A  Co.’s  Celebrated  American  Canchala- 
gogue,  or  Health  Restorative  Compound,  lias  made  effectual 
cures  in  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  dyspepsia,  fever  and 
ague,  liver  complaints,  bilious  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
indigestion,  and  in  fact  all  diseases  arising  from  inaction  of 
the  liver,  or  impurities  of  the  blood.  Many  of  these  cases  are 
of  long  standing,  which  we  will  prove  by  certificates  at  pur 
office.  We  will  warrant  it  to  any  person  who  will  give  it  a  fan- 
trial.  Sold  in  Brooklyn  by  Mrs.  M.  Hayes,  175  Fulton  street ; 
Thomas  J.  Hayes,  146  Atlantic  street :  Boswell  A  Livingston, 
Williamsburgh,  corner  Grand  and  Fourth  streets;  J.  W. 
Smith,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

2-19  SARGENT  A  CO.,  Proprietors,  31  Old  Slip,  N.  Y. 


JAS.  S.  BRADLEY  &  CO..  GILDERS  AND  PICTURE  FRAME 
Makers.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Gilt  Mouldings,  French 
Plate  Looking  Glasses.  Ac.,  158  William  street,  corner  of  Ann 
street.  New- York.  N.  B.— Merchants’  orders  for  cards  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  to.  1-21 


Through  by  express  i-this  is  to  certify  that 

THE  MEXICAN  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  has  been  used 
quite  extensively  in  the  stables  of  Adams  &  Co.’s  Great 
Southern,  Eastern,  and  Western  Express,,  for  curing  galls, 
chafes,  scratches,  sprains,  and  bruises,  and  it  has  proved  very 
effectual.  Many  of  their  men  have  also  used  it  on  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  they  all  speak  of  its  healing  and 
remedial  qualities  in  the  highest  terms.  One  of  our  hostlers 
got  kicked,  and  badly  cut  and  bruised  on  his  knee  ;  as  usual, 
the  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  was  resorted  to,  and  the  soreness 
and  lameness  was  soon  removed,  and  it  was  perfectly  well  in 
three  days.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  a 
valuable  preparation,  to  be  used  externally  on  man  or  beast. 

J.  DUNNING, 

Foreman  of  Adams  &  Co.’s  Express  Stable,  New-York. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  the  MEXICAN 
MUSTANG  LINIMENT  to  all  our  friends  and  customers,  as 
the  best  article  we  have  ever  used  for  sores,  sprains,  or  galls 
in  horses.  We  have  used  it  extensively,  and  always  effectu¬ 
ally.  Some  of  our  men  have  also  used  it  for  severe  bruises 
and  sores,  as  well  as  rheumatic  pains,  and  they  all  say  it  acts 
like  magic.  We  can  only  say  that  we  have  entirely  aban¬ 
doned  the  use  of  every  other  liniment.— J.  M.  HEWITT,  Fore¬ 
man  for  American  Express  Co.,  10  Wall  street:  Hamden’s 
Express.  74  Broadway  ;  Pullin,  Virgil  &  Co.’s,  16  Wall  street ; 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  16  Wall  street.— Principal  Offices,  304 
Broadway,  New-York,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2-18  A.  G.  BRAGG  &  CO.  Proprietors. 


PAINTS,  DRUGS,  AND  PATENT  MEDICINES  OF  ALL 
KINDS.— D.  SARFATY,  Commission  Merchant,  General 
Importer,  and  Dealer  in  Paints.  Drugs,  &c..  No.  176  Water 
street,  (near  Burling  Slip.)  Constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale 
low : 

Paris  green,  dry  and  in  oil,  Dailey’s  Salve, 

Chrome  Yellow,  do.  do.  S.  P.  Townsend’s  Sarsaparilla, 
Chrome  Green,  do.  do.  Old  Jacob  Townsend’s  do. 

Verdigris,  do.  do,  White  Wax,  in  casks, 

Prussian  Blue,  do.  do.  Adamantine  Candles, 

White  Lead,  do*,  do.  Varnish  of  all, kinds, 

Ultramarine  Blue  do.  do.  Fire  Proof  Paints, 

Putty,  in  bulk  and  bladders,  Indigo,  &c.,  &c. 

The  subscriber,  having  the  exclusive  agency  of  several  large 
manufacturing  establishments  of  paints,  colors,  &c.,  and  for 
the  sale  of  many  of  the  most  popular  medicines  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  can  offer  to  buyers  greater  inducements 
and  on  more  liberal  terms  than  any  other  house  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  city.  An  examination  of  his  stock  is  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited.  2  20 


Ef  0  RENZO  VENTURA,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 
Ed  A  Dealer  in  Wines,  Liquors,  and  Segars.  No.  143  Fulton 
street,  New-York.  The  bar  is  well  stocked  with  the  choicest 
Wines  and  Segars.  1-7 

FRISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS  CHAMPAGNE.— The  under¬ 
signed  respectfully  requests  the  attention  of  dealers  and 
the  public  generally  to  the  superior  merits  of  this  Wine,  which 
he  is  now  introducing  in  this  market.  With  a  view  to  establish¬ 
ing  a  reputation  in  this  country  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  them 
in  Europe,  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  FRISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS, 
guarantee  that  the  Wines  shall  be  of  uniform  quality,  and 
equal  to  the  best  now  in  vogue.  An  invoice  is  now  landing 
from  ship  John  Spear,  from  Havre. 

WILLIAM  W.  HINCKEN,  11  Old  Slip, 

2-21  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States. 


PAINTS. 


WgRIDGEWATER  PAINT,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 
JlB  Bridgewater  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  New-Jer- 
sey. — The  Company  have  now  on  hand  a  supply  of  this  Paint, 
which  they  offer  to  the  public  as  the  best  article  known  for 
roofs,  decks  and  bottoms  of  steamers  and  other  vessels,  also 
oil-  brick  and  wood-work  generally  ;  and  from  its  spark  and 
fender-proof  qualities,  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  protection  for  railroad  and  other  bridges, 
cars,  depot  buildings,  Ac.  The  strongest  testimonials  of 
the  virtues  of  this  article  from  officers  of  the  army,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  railroads,  insurance  companies,  captains  of  ves¬ 
sels,  painters,  Ac.,  may  be  seen,  together  with  specimens  on 
tin,  wood,  canvas,  &c„  at  the  depot  of  the  Company.  For 
sale,  dry,  in  packages  of  200  lbs.  and  upwards,  and  in  oil,  in 
kegs  of  25,  50,  and  100  lbs.,  by 

R.  BOGERT,  General  Agent, 

1-22  125  Pearl  and  78  Beaver  street. 


KEMOVAL.-KIMBALL  &  BEESLEY  IIAYE  REMOVED 
their  Boot  and  Shoe  Store  from  257  to  325  Broadway— 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel— where  they  have  con.tantly  on  hand  a 
general  assortments  Ladies’ and  Children’s  Boots  and  Shoes, 
of  every  variety.  2-8 


PIANO  FORTES. 


/37'OLIAN  PIANO  FORTES,  AT  NO.  441  BROADWAY.- 
i  J  i  A  large  assortment  of  Pianos  from  the  celebrated  house 
of  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  Boston ;  also  the  well-known  Instru¬ 
ments  of  A.  W.  Ladd  A  Co.,  with  a  full  supply  of  new  and 
second-hand  Pianos,  of  various  makers,  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Pianos  to  let. 

1-22  LINCOLN  A  THOMPSON,  No  441  Broadway. 


PROVISIONS. 


HOLESALE  FISH  STORE.-500  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 

_  bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 

Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  lialfs  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
Herring,  300  lialfs  New  Herring.  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod 
fish,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring. 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring.  3000  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal¬ 
mon,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her¬ 
ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut, 
White-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish.  &c. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  &  CO., 

81  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West, 
May  13th,  1852.  New-York. 

NELSON  WELLS.  1-52  S.  II.  WOOD. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  largest  and  most  magnificent  restaur- 

ant  in  the  world,  under  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  corner  of  Cen¬ 
tre  and  Grand  streets.  N.  Y„  containing  twenty-six  private 
Supper-rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  in  Orange  street ;  twenty  Tent-rooms,  after  the  Grecian 
order,  for  gentlemen;  a  large  Supper-room,  which  can  ac¬ 
commodate  150  persons,  intended  for  parties,  military  or  civic 
companies ;  also  the  best  Billiard  Tables  in  the  city,  all  fitted 
up  in  a  style  of  unsurpassed  splendor.  Wines  and  cigars  of 
the  choicest  brands.  Messrs.  TALLMAN  A  MAPES,  Proprie- 
tors. 

Free  Lunch,  week-days,  from  10  to  11  o’clock  A.  M ;  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Fish  Chowder  from  3  to  5  o’clock  P.  M.  2-16 


AR.  M.  MIKL’OSY,  POLYTECHNIC  OFFICE,  No.  11 
9  Wall  street.  Room  13.  .  , , 

Sec.  1.  Surveyingand  Engineering.— Surveying  and  levelling 
of  land,  railroad  lines,  and  canals,  designs  and  drawings  of 
topographical  maps,  building  of  bridges,  machinery  of  every 
kind,  and  the  conduct  of  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  Architecture.— Design  and  drawing  of  plans  for 
buildings  of  every  kind,  and  in  any  style;  specification  and 
superintendence,  decorating  of  churches,  &c. ;  perspective 

views  for  a,uy  building,  Av.  . 

Sec.  3.  Science  of  Mining.— Science  of  mining,  buivcjius  or 
mountains  and  mines,  design  and  drawing  of  geognostical 
maps,  examining  of  mines  and  minerals,  and  the  estimation 
of  the  same.  „  .  .  ,  „  .  . 

Sec  4.  Lithography.— Every  kind  of  surveying,  engineering, 
and  architectural  objects,  perspective  views  of  engines  and 
steamboats,  Ac.,  will  be  accepted  for  lithography. 

US’-  Scenery  taken  from  nature.  1-11 


VAN  NORDENS, 

DEALERS  IN  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
stantly  receiving  large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  in  tubs  and  firkins.  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes.  Lard 
in  barrels,  tubs  and  kegs.  For  sale  at 
1-24  VAN  NORDENS’,  157  West  street,  New-York. 


TO  MERCHANTS,  SHIPPERS,  DRUGGISTS,  AND  OTH- 
ers.— Mustard.— WITHINGTON  A  WILDE'S  celebrated 
Premium  Mustard.  First  premiums,  American  Institute,  1847— 
1852.  Put  up  expressly  for  the  Southern  and  Western  Markets, 
in  kegs,  cans,  tins,  and  bottles.  Ac.  This  Mustard  is  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  best  English  and  Trieste  seed,  and  needs 
no  other  recommendation  than  the  extensive  sale  it  has  met 
with  for  the  past  number  of  years,  and  being  used  by  the 
United  States  Army,  and  many  of  tile  Hospitals  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Liberal  discount  made  to  cash  purchasers.  For 
sale  by  WITHINGTON  &  WILDE,  office  of  L.  I.  Mustard  and 
Spice  Mills,  7  Dutch  street,  New-York,  opposite  Wm.  Colgate 
&  Co.’s  Soap  Factory.  Also  for  sale.  Coffees,  Spices  of  all 
kinds.  Cocoa,  Saleratus,  Indigo,  Rice  Flour,  Ac.,  pertaining  to 
the  trade.  1-13 


REAL  ESTATE. 


SASHES  AND  BLINDS. 

D OORsTsASHES,  SASH  DOORS.  AND  BLINDS— THE 
subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  tlie  best  kiln-dried  Door  Sashes,  Sasli  Doors,  outside  and 
inside  Blinds,  Shutters,  Ac.,  Sec.,  to  be  found  in  the  market,  and 
would  invite  the  attention  of  builders  and  others  to  the  above 
articles,  which  will  be  sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.  Orders  received  by  mail  or  otherwise  filled 
with  dispatch.  Sashes  ready  glazed  or  glazed  to  order  at  the 
shortest  notice.  IRA  PORTER  A  CO., 

1-19  No.  8  Spruce  street,  a  few  doors  from  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


F.  COGSWELL,  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
vS?©  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lauds  in  the  cities  of 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgh,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials : 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Stryker,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brush,  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank,  Brooklyn.  1-26 


JAMES  M.  MILLER,  AUCTIONEER.— BY  JAMES  M.  MIL- 
ler— Store  No  81  Maiden  Lane.— James  M.  Miller  will  give 
his  personal  attention  to  Sales  of  Real  Estate  at  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange,  and  to  sales  of  Household  Furniture  at  the 
residence  of  families ;  also  his  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
of  Cattle.  1-15 


»OORS,  SASHES  AND  BLINDS.— F.  W.  TUXBURY,  NO.  15 
Burling  Slip,  between  Water  and  Front  streets,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealer  in  the  above  articles,  would  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  his 
large  and  general  assortment  of  Kiln-dried  Doors,  Sashes, 
and  Blinds,  manufactured  of  good  stock,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  Glazed  Sash  Doors,  Glazed  Saslies,  on  hand  or  glazed  to 
order,  all  of  which  are  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
F.  W.  T.’s  connection  with  extensive  manufacturers  enables 
him  to  fill  orders  at  short  notice.  1-18 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  AND  AUSTRALIA.— TENTS,  HAM- 
mocks.  Awnings,  Bags.  Ac.,  manufactured  by  C.  JOHN¬ 
SON  No.  116  Maiden  Lane,  and  No.  199  Hester  street,  New- 
York  where  every  description  of  tlie  above-named  articles 
;an  be  found.  All  orders  promptly  executed  on  the  most  rea¬ 
sonable  terms.  1-2 


OHN  H.  WOODCOCK,  IMPORTER  AND  JOBBER  OF 

Paris  fancy  goods,  combs,  brushes,  perfumery,  &c.  Fans, 
silk  guards,  portmonnaies,  wax  beads,  hair  pins,  jet  pins,  gut 
and  jet  bracelets,  breast,  scarf,  and  shawl  pins.  38  John  street, 
(up  stairs.)  New-York.  i”17 


REMOVALS. 


Tint  EMOVAL.— WATCHES  aiyd  jr.iv  lli.  r  .-me  am- 
Sa.  scriber  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  former 
patrons  that  he  has  removed  from  his  old  stand,  74  Fulton 
street,  to  395  Broadway,  where  he  has  a  spacious  store,  well 
stocked  with  every  thing  desirable  in  the  way  of  watches, 
jewelry,  Ac.,  diamonds,  pras,  rings,  chains,  both  for  ladies  and 
gents,  of  the  richest  patterns.  Notwithstanding  I  have  re¬ 
moved  to  Broadway,  X  intend  to  sell  at  my  former  low  prices. 

2-14  LEVI  SCRIBNER,  395  Broadway. 


U EMOVAL. -A.  BININGER  A  CO.  (FORMERLY  141 
JLe.  Broadway)  have  removed  to  the  white  marble  store, 
circular  corner,  Nos.  92  and  94  Liberty  street,  corner  of  Tem¬ 
ple,  third  door  west  of  Broadway,  where  they  continue  to  im¬ 
port  G.  II.  Mumm  A  Co.’s  Champagne  Wines,  Madeira,  Sherry, 
Port,  French  and  German  Wines,  Cognac  Brandies,  vintages 
of  1790, 1815. 1825  to  1852,  in  U.  S.  Bonded  Warehouses,  Hennes- 
see,  Otard,  Maett,  and  Pinett’s,  Ac.  Choicest  Havana  Segars ; 
Cross  &  Blackwell’s  Pickles,  Sauces,  Ac.,  &c. ;  as  well  as  every 
other  article  in  their  line  of  business.  2-15 


STATIONERY. 

ARD  FELT,  NO.  191  PEARL  STREET,  (NEAR  MAI 
_  _  den  Lane,)  Manufacturer  of  Blank  Books,  and  Im 
porter  and  Dealer  in  Paper  and  Stationery  of  every  descrip 
tion.  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders.  1-16 


KLANK  BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY.— FRANCIS  &  LOU- 
trel.  No.  77  Maiden  Lane,  sell  all  articles  in  their  line  at 
low  prices,  at  retail,  or  by  the  quantity. 

Account  Books,  Copying  Presses, 

Writing  Papers,  Note  Papers, 

Envelopes,  Bills  of  Exchange, 

Notes,  Drafts,  Receipts,  Memoranda  Books, 

Hotel  Registers,  Time  Books, 

Sets  of  Books  for  Societies,  Portfolios. 

Writing  Desks,  Gold  and  Steel  Pens, 

Scrap  Books,  Superior  Writing  Ink, 

Shipping  Receipt  Boxes,  Elastic  Paper  Holders, 

Patent  Inkstands,  Seal  Presses, 

Tin  Cash  and  Deed  Books,  Pass  and  Copy  Books, 

Manifold  Letter  Writers,  Penknives, 

Bankers’  Note  Cases,  Backgammon  Boards, 

Slates,  Pencils,  Wax  Wafers. 

Chessmen,  Tissue  Paper, 

Perforated  Boards,  Diaries  for  1854. 

Fancy  Stationery  in  great  variety. 

Books  ruled  and  bound  to  pattern. 

Job  Printing  executed  at  low  rates.  Cards,  Circulars,  Bill 
Heads,  Checks,  Receipts,  Ac. 

FRANCIS  A  LOUTREL, 

1—19  Stationers  and  Booksellers,  77  Maiden  Lane. 


(STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  PAPER,  Ac.-PECK  A 
Hoodless,  Manufacturers  of  Blank  Books,  Importers  and 
Dealers  in  Fancy  and  Staple  Stationery  of  every  description, 
No.  139  Pearl  street  and  90  Beaver  street,  near  Wall  street, 
New-York.  Country  Merchants  supplied  at  low  rates.  Par¬ 
ticular  and  prompt  attention  given  to  orders.  1-11 


SCHOOLS. 

MEW-YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE.-TI1IS 
Institution  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  tlie 
State  of  New-York,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  agricul¬ 
turists  the  means  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  appropriate  to  their  vocation ;  to  prepare  students 
for  practical,  active  labor,  by  training  the  mind  in  a  system 
which  shall  inculcate  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sci¬ 
ences  essential  to  agricultural  success.  To  insure  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  principles  and  their  application  to  the  soil,  the 
Legislature  has  required  the  purchase  of  not  less  than  three 
hundred  acres  of  land. 

The  Trustees,  having  accepted  the  trust  confided  to  them 
by  the  Legislature,  organized  the  State  Agricultural  College 
by  the  following  appointments : 

John  Delafield,  President  of  the  College. 

Hon.  John  A.  King,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Joel  W.  Bacon.  Secretary. 

N.  11.  Kidder,  Treasurer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  on  the  4th  of  June,  a  Report  was 
presented  by  B.  P.  Johnson,  from  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Location  of  the  College,  declaring  "that,  after  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Oaklands  Farm,  in  Seneca  County,  they  are 
entirely  satisfied  that  the  price  asked  for  it  is  its  fair  value 
iu  the  market  for  farming  purposes;  that  it  is,  by  previous 
preparation,  by  position,  and  variety  of  soil,  in  every  respect 
adapted  to  the  objects  of  the  Institution;  that  tlie  title  is 
perfect ;  and  recommend  that  the  chain  of  title  be  entered  at 
large  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board,”  Ac.  This  farm  is  situated 
midwaybetween  the  market  towns  of  Waterloo  and  Geneva, 
in  full  view  of  Seneca  Lake,  and  overlooking  tlie  village 
of  Geneva.  Elevated  about  one  hundred  and  five  feet 
above  the  lake,  it  is  free  from  causes  disturbing  health.  Its 
soil  varies  from  a  strong  clay  to  a  sandy  loam,  presenting  va¬ 
rieties  sufficient  for  testing  by  experiment  every  doubtful 
question  in  relation  to  soils,  and  to  exhibit  the  most  approved 
system  of  cultivation. 

The  Trustees  are  prepared  to  receive,  from  farmers  and 
friends  of  agriculture,  proposals  for  the  Capital  Stock  of  the 
Institution,  which  will  be  distributed  in  shares  of  fifty  dollars 
each,  payable  10  per  cent,  on  subscribing,  40  per  cent,  on  1st 
of  July,  50  per  cent,  on  1st  October. 

The  Trustees  may  be  addressed  (post-paid)  at  their  respective 
residences,  as  follows: 

Hon.  John  A.  King,  Jamaica,  Queens  County :  Henry  Wager, 
Westernville,  Oneida  County;  B.  P.  Johnson,  Agricultural 
Rooms,  Albany ;  Wm.  Kelly,  Rliinebeck.  Dutchess  County ;  N. 
B.  Kidder,  Geneva.  Ontario  County ;  Joel  W.  Bacon,  Water¬ 
loo,  Seneca  County;  Tallmadge  Delafield,  Geneva,  Ontario 
County ;  Wm.  Buel,  Rochester,  Monroe  County ;  John  Dela¬ 
field,  Oaklands,  Seneca  County. 

The  officers  of  the  College  will  endeavor  to  present  subscrip¬ 
tion  books  in  each  County,  that  the  College,  so  entirely  agri¬ 
cultural  and  peculiarly  the  farmer’s  institution,  may  find  its 
S’mnni-A  widelv  diffused  thronehout  the  State. 

The  President  will,  upon  application  to  him,  give  all  need¬ 
ful  information  in  relation  to  the  ordinances,  rules,  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  College,  and  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  pur¬ 
sued. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

1-tf  JOEL  W.  BACON,  Secretary. 


_____  SAFES. 

(SALAMANDER  MARBLE  COMPANY.— SILAS  C.  HER. 

RING.  Wareroom,  313  Broadway;  Manufactory,  Hud¬ 
son  street,  corner  Thirteenth  street,  New-York.  Iron  Mantels, 
Table-Tops,  Columns,  Ac.,  marbleized  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  inventors,  R.  F.  A  J.  P.  WILLIAMS.  Finan¬ 
cial  and  General  Business  Department,  J.  RUSTON.  Speci¬ 
mens  may  be  seen  at  the  Salamander  Safe  Depot,  135, 137,  and 
139  Water  street,  New-York,  and  corner  of  Court  and  Jorale- 
mon  streets,  Brooklyn.  1-12 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


PROSPECTUS  OF  VOLUHE  ELEVENTH  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

The  American  Asricultuuist  will  hereafter  be 
published  weekly,  and  contain  16  large  quarto 
pages,  embellished  with  numerous  engravings. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  bo  long  favorably  known  as 
principal  editor  of  the  Monthly  Agriculturist.,  will 
be  the  superintending  Editor,  and  Mr.  O.  Judd,  A.  M, 
distinguished  for  hie  scientific  and  practical  attain¬ 
ments,  will  be  his  associate.  They  will  bo  assisted 
by  a  highly  intelligent  corps  of  agricultural  writers, 
all  of  whom  are  either  practical  farmers,  planters, 
stock-breeders,  gardeners,  or  fruit-growers. 

No  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  this 
periodical  a  Standard  Agricultural  Work,  which 
will  convey  to  its  readers  weekly  a  large  amouot 
■  if  information  highly  valuable  to  all  interested  in 
the  culture  of  the  soil. 

This  is  the  ouly  weekly  periodical  of  its  kind 
published  in  the  United  States;  and  it  will  possess 
peculiar  facilities  for  furnishing  early  reports  of  the 
produce,  cattle,  aud  graiu-markete.  These  reports 
alone  will  be  worth  more  thau  the  cost  of  the  paper 
to  its  subscribers. 

The  Editors  are  supplied  with  all  tho  leading 
Agricultural  Publications  of  this  aud  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  may  look 
confidently  to  its  pages  for  all  new  and  established 
improvements  in  modes  of  farming,  stock-breeding, 
&c.,  <to.  While  adhering  to  scientific  accuracy,  our 
aim  will  be  to  mane  science  entirely  subservient  to 
practice. 

Our  paper  will  be  furnished  to  subscribers  for 
less  iliau  four  cents  a  number  of  sixteen  quarto 
pages,  and  to  large  clubs  for  less  than  two  and  a 
half  rents.  Every  number  will  contain  suggestions 
for  the  treatment  of  soils,  crops,  stock,  Ac.,  which 
will  -fteu  be  worth  to  the  reader  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  paper  for  a  year. 

Price  of  subscriptions — invariably  in  advance: 

To  -ingle  Subscribers, 

5.00 
8.00 
15.00 
25.00 

Evry  friend  of  agriculture  is  respectfully  re¬ 
quested  to  act  as  agent  in  procuring  subscriptions, 
which  may  be  forwarded  by  mail  at  the  risk  of  the 
publishers,  if  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master.  ALLEN  A  CO., 

189  Water  street,  New-York. 

N.R — Subscriptions,  advertisements,  and  all  mat¬ 
ters  i  dative  to  the  business  part  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  should  be  addressed  to  Allen  A  Co.,  and  all 
communications  for  the  paper  addressed  to  Editor 
of  American  Agriculturist. 
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AGENTS  WANTED. 

Newsmen  in  the  different  towns  in  the  country 
are  requested  to  act  as  agents  for  this  paper ;  re¬ 
sponsible  persons  also  in  every  district  of  the  United 
States. 

Very  liberal  commissions  will  be  given  to  a  few 
young  men  to  act  as  travelling  agents. 

For  further  information  address  tbe  publishers,  or 
call  at  their  office,  189  Water  street,  New-York. 


TjTBURRALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
BD>  Market— strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash  by  THOMAS  D.  BURIIALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 

1-tf  It.  L.  ALLEN,  180  aud  101  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


ADEMAREST,  CARD  AND  SEAL  ENGRAVER-DOOR 
a  Plates,  and  advertising  Envelopes.— Corner  of  Pine 
and  Nassau  streets,  opposite  the  Custom  House.  1—18 


TRYON,  ENGRAVER  AND  PRINTER.  NO.  438 
@  Broadway.— W.  T.  begs  to  inform  the  public  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  he  now  imports  a  new  style  of  Visiting  and  Wedding 
Cards  from  Europe,  which  are  entirely  different  from  any 
others  in  the  city.  Specimens  can  be  seen  by  every  arrival. 
1-16 


MILITARY  GOODS.  .TAMES  IT.  LENT,  EUCOTBSOH  TO 

Andrew  M.  Shiers,  131  Fulton  street,  between  William 
and  Nassau,  manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  military  caps,  sad¬ 
dles,  saddle-cloths:  holsters,  bridles,  and  plumes  of  all  kinds 
made  to  order.  Military  companies  about  changing  their 
uniforms,  or  new  companies  about  forming,  supplied  with 
samples  of  the  newest  patterns,  at  the  shortest  notice,  from  the 
oldest  place  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  2-16 

FISK’S  METALLIC  BURIAL •  CASE.-  F.  A.  MORRELL, 
General  Undertaker,  would  inform  his  friends  and  the 
public  that  he  furnishes  every  thing  in  the  above  line  at  short 
notice— gives  personal  attention  at  funerals;  and  he  assures 
those  who  may  favor  him  with  a  call,  that  it  shall  be  done  with 
•ntire  satisfaction.  _  .  ,  ....  ,  ..  ,  , 

N  B  Charges  moderate.  He  invites  attention  to  the  Metal¬ 
lic  Burial  Cases,  and  expects  by  a  strict  attention  to  business 
to  merit  the  approval  of  those,  who,  through  affliction,  may 
need  his  services.  Metallic  Burial  Cases  and  Wood  Coffins,  of 
•very  quality.  Interments  procured  in  all  the  cemeteries. 
©See,  57  Myrtle  avenue,  Brooklyn.  2-U 
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HORSE  MARKETS. 


MOS  SMITH.  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLE,  No.  76 
L  East  Twenty-fourth  street.  New-York.  1-27 


30  ULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN 
SJ>  ty-fourth  street,  West  side  of  Third  Avenue.  N.  Y. 

1-34  A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Proprietor. 


CGIARLES  GALLAGHER,  LIVERY  SALE,  AND  EX- 
/  change  Stables,  91  East  Twenty- tilth  street,  N.  Y.  1-15 


jOAGAN  &  GRAHAM,  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES, 
-M-  cor.  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street.  New- 
lork.— I .  k  G.  have  at  ail  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdaila  horses,  together  with  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-M8 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

tfNREENWICH  POTTERY,  261  WEST  EIGHTEENTH- 
TUI  street.  Steam-pressed  Vitrified  Drain  Pipe,  from  three 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  feet  lengths.  The 
best  and  cheapest  medium  for  drainage  and  sewerage  ever 
yet  offered  to  tne  pubiic.  The  subscriber  is  the  exclusive  man- 
ufacturer  of  steam-pressed  Drain  Pipe  in  this  country,  and  he 
offers  it  to  the  public  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  ordinary 
dram  pipe  made  or  sold  in  this  city. 

2^7  WASHINGTON  SMITH. 


Rees  &  hoyt,  premium  patent  riveted  stretch- 

ed  Leather  Band  Manufacturers,  37  Spruce  street.  New 
lork.  3-29 


IGHTNING  RODS.— A.  M.  QUIMBY  &  SON,  DEALERS  IN 
I  Quimby’s  Improved  Lightning  Rods.  Offices,  Nos.  18 
Nassau  street  and  132  East  Twenty-seventh  street,  New-York. 
Orders  will  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention.  1-20 


*INE  OLD  BRANDIES.  CHOICE  WINES  OF  ALL  DE* 
—  SCRIPTIONS,  Pure  Holland  Gin,  Superior  Old  Jamaica 
and  St.  Croix  Rum,  Scotch  Ale,  London  Porter,  with  a  general 
assortment  of  all  articles  connected  with  the  liquor  trade,  for 
sale  at  the  extensive  vaults  of  John  J.  Staff,  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Anthony  street.  This  stock  of  Wines  and  Liquors 
has  been  selected  with  great  care,  especially  for  family  use, 
and  the  trade  of  our  first-class  hotels.  Those  who  deal  with 
Mr.  Staff  will  find  him  an  honorable  and  an  accommodating 
tradesman.  x-17 


Helvetia  and  Lafayette  gold  mining  com- 

pany,  located  at  Grass  Valley,  California  —  organized 
Juiy  7,  1852— is  now  in  tho  full  tide  of  successful  operation ;  its 
veins  are  opened,  being  worked  and  highly  productive  ;  its 
mill  is  of  great  power,  complete  in  all  respects,  and  now  work- 
mg  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  its  prospects  for  fu¬ 
ture  success,  founded  upon  actual  experience,  are  of  an  un¬ 
usually  flattering  nature.  There  was  taken  out  previous  to 
Dec.  26, 1852,  upwards  of  $169,606,  and  the  yield  of  the  mine  is 
steadily  increasing  with  each  successive  report. 

It  is  by  far  the  most  successtul  mining  company  in  California, 
and  its  Directors  confidently  anticipate  quarterly  dividends 
of  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  commencing  in  October  next. 

Dividends  payable  quarterly  in  October,  January,  April  and 
July,  at  the  office  of  the  Company  in  Grass  Valley,  and  at  the 
agency  office  in  New-York. 

A  few  shares,  and  copies  of  the  charter  and  by-laws,  together 
with  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
2-15  DANIEL  ADEE,  Agent,  107  Fulton-street,  N.  Y. 


HITE  LEAD-PURE  AND  FULL  WEIGHT.— THE  UN- 
-  -  designed,  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  long-established 
Brand  of  Mordecai  Lewis  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  keep  contin¬ 
ually  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  tne  same,  and  are 
prepared  to  supply  the  trade  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  The 
quality  branded  ’  pure”  is  guaranteed  to  be  entirely  free  from 
adulteration.  The  packages  al60  to  — 

i.,. ..i/Aii,  oi  me  lowest  estimate,  is  a  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  consumer  of  at  least  one-lialf  cent  per  pound  over 
gross  weight. 

2-10  JAMES  T.  LEWIS  &  CO„  No  82  Water  street. 


[NPARALLELED  SUCCESS.-THREE  YEARS  AGO,  THE 
l  Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  EUGENE  R.  DURKEE 
was  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  but  its 
real  worth,  and  the  perseverance  of  its  proprietor,  has  won  for 
it  world-wide  celebrity,  and  in  every  city,  town  and  village 
throughout  this  country  its  name  is  a  familiar  household  word, 
lo  the  trade  nothing  more  saleable  or  profitable  is  offered. 
Principal  office,  139  Water  street,  New-York.  For  Bale  by  gro¬ 
cers  generally.  $.“2 


JNION  STEAM  SUGAR  REFINERY, 28  LEONARD  8TREET, 
(Between  Hudson  and  West  Broadway.)  The  subscriber 
Uas  constantly  for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  different 
grades  of  their  superior  qualities  o  ireflned  sugars  and  syrups, 
diamond  A,  B,  C,  and  yellow 
216  HARRIS,  EVANS  &  CO. 


STOCK. 

SMPROYED  STOCK^OF^AlUkINDS.  —  HAVING  HAD 
great  experience  In-  breeding  and  rearing  fine  6tock  lor 
the  past  twenty  years,  I  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice  as  convenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  aB  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  in 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 
South. 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Herefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayrshires.  Long-wooled  Sheep— the  Cotswold, 
Oxford,  baicester.  Bakewel),  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown  Fine-wooled  Sheep— sucli  as  the  Saxon,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  French  Muvino. 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious 
1-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN.  Nos.  18?  and  191  xv^ter  street. 

A  DAG  AS  CAR  OR  LOP-EARED  RABBITS.— A  FEW 
pairs  of  these  large  and  superb  animals  for  sale.  Price 
$10  to  $15  per  pair.  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN, 

1-tf _ 189  IV  ater  street. 

TERRIER  DOGS,  OF  THE  SMOOTH-HAIRED  AND  TAN- 
ned  muzzle  breed.  These  are  famous  ratters,  very  active, 
and  make  excellent  farm  dogs. 

1-tf  T.  W.  Van  NORDEN,  189  Water  street. 


SUFFOLK  PIGS.-THE  SUBSCRIBERS  ARE  PREPARED 
to  receive  orders  for  pure  Suffolk  Pigs,  bred  from  stock 
imported  in  1848  by  the  late  William  Stickney,  also  by  the 
subscribers  in  January  last. 

JOSIAH  STICKNEY.  Watertown,  or 
Address  ISAAC  STICKNEY,  Boston,  Mass. 

l-13eow* 


SEEDS,  &c. 

C~  t  HO  ICE  GARDEN^SEEDsTGAliDENERS  AND  OTHERS 
/  who  wish  to  obtain  pure,  fresh,  and  reliable  Garden 
Seeds  in  all  the  choicest  varieties,  are  invited  to  call  at 
BKIDGEMAN'S  old  stand,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Eight¬ 
eenth  street,  where  may  be  found  at  all  times  all  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  raised  from  carefully 
selected  stock,  expressly  for  this  establishment.  All  import¬ 
ed  seeds  offered  at  the  counter  are  previously  tested,  and 
warranted  the  best  of  their  several  kinds.  Bridgeman’s 
Standard  Horticultural  Works  for  sale  at  wholesale  and 
retail.  Orders  by  mail  will  meet  with  prompt  attention  as 
usual.  JOSEPH  BRIDGEMAN. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

A  GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— THE  SUBSCRIBER 

TA  keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements: 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  aBwell  as  wheat,  rye.  &c. 

Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses— Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds.  . 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace— 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  lightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
andadapted  toallkindsof  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  139  and  191  Water  street. 


MEAPERS  AND  MOWING  MACHINES.— TIIF.  UNDER- 
Bigned,  Agent  for  the  sale  of  McCormick’s  celebrated 
Reapers  and  combined  Machines,  for  the  City  of  New  York, 
California,  Oregon,  and  South  American  -Markets.  „ 

1-13  II.  D.  ORMSBEE,  No.  217  Pearl-st,,  N.  Y. 


RAIN  MILLS,  STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON  MILLS,  AT  $6 
W  lo  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power.  For  salo  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


ATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE.  AND  ENDLESS 
-  -  Chain  Pumps;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha.  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  &c.  K.  L-  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street.  New-T  ork. 


FERTILIZERS.^  __  ^ 

iiAh  T  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME^THIS  VALUABLE 
re  fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  m  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  lias  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  ha3  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits ;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor,  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 

°It  issuited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  C.  B.  De 

BYi,lh.Nn^?LUiutu?aiOE!in3tGllorti'cuUural  Implements  of  all 
kinds :  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust.  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN.  Gate  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,) 
1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


TO  FARMERS.— HUGUINS’  CELEBRATED  NITROGE- 
nous,  Ammoniacal  and  Mineral  Manure,  approved  and 
recommended  bv  the  principal  agriculturists  in  Europe,  and 
readily  admitted  by  those  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most 
effective  fertilizer  now  in  use.  For  sale  by  L.  W.  TINELLI  & 
CO.,  No.  87  Greenwich  street,  New-York.  sole  agents  for  the 
sale  of  the  article^ _  1-13 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA- 
C?  nure.— 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  marie  of 
the  best  materials,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  &  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whols- 
alc  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street.  1-31 


3,  A,  GEAYj  Printer,  95  and  97  Cliff  street,  N,  Yr 
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AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHY,  THE  MOST  USEFUL,  AND  THE  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN.- WiSHisaroa. 
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HOW  SHALL  WE  ADVANCE  THE  INTERESTS 


EOF  AGRICULTURE  ? 

There  is  so  groat  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  most  efficient  means  of  advancing  the  in¬ 
terests  of  agriculture,  that  we  deem  it  proper  to 
state  briefly  our  own  views  on  this  subject,  and 
the  principles  by  which  we  shall  be  guided  in 
conducting  this  periodical.  We  are  essentially 
practical  and  scientific  farmers ;  but  we  would 
not  be  understood  by  this  to  mean  that  we  are 
chemical  farmers,  theoretical  farmers,  or  book 
farmers. 

Mr.  Webster  gives  as  one  of  his  definitions  of 
science,  “an  assemblage  of  the  general  principles 
of  an  art,  as  the  science  of  agriculture.”  In  this 
sense  we  are  aiming  to  be  scientific  farmers ; 
to  study  and  investigate,  and  reduce  to  practice 
all  the  known  principles  of  the  art ;  and  to  care¬ 
fully  question  every  new  statement  or  theory, 
whether  from  chemists  or  others,  which  claims 
admission  among  these  established  principles. 
We  think  that  in  the  various  and  complicated 
operations  of  the  farm,  every  one  may  learn 
something  from  the  experience  and  practice  of 
his  neighbors.  Butin  this  pursuit,  unlike  almost 
all  others,  every  man  necessarily  works  by  him¬ 
self.  The  mechanical  professions  bring  different 
workmen  in  continual  contact  and  intercourse, 
and  a  comparison  of  methods  and  a  constant 
competition  leads  to  the  highest  improvement 
of  each  individual ;  but  the  broad  fields  of  the 
farmer  separate  him  from  a  close  examination 
of  those  in  the  same  pursuit,  and  his  practice  is 
guided  by  paternal  example,  and  by  his  own  in¬ 
dividual  experiments  and  improvements. 

On  this  account  we  consider  it  highly  im¬ 
portant  to  every  tiller  of  the  soil,  that  he  fur¬ 
nishes  himself  with  a  printed  sheet,  chiefly 
devoted  to  his  own  profession,  in  which  he  may, 
from  week  to  week,  learn  how  othei's,  both  near 
and  remote,  are  carrying  on  their  operations 
more  successfully  than  himself,  and  through 
which  he  may  in  return  communicate  to  others 
his  own  profitable  experiments.  Few  can  doubt 
that  a  medium  for  free  exchange  of  facts  and 
opinions  results  in  profit  to  all.  Several  years- 
since  we  had  sown  a  ten  acre  field  with  wheat, 
and  were  about  to  sow  an  adjoining  one  in  the 
same  manner.  Our  agricultural  paper  chanced 
to  come  to  hand,  and  while  reading  an  account 
of  the  Editor’s  visit  upon  the  farm  of  one  of  his 
subscribers,  we  noticed  a  single  hint  as  to  liis 
practice  in  sowing  wheat.  We  acted  upon  the 
hint  thus  derived,  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  for  a  field  of  ten  acres,  and 
mark  the  result.  Our  second  field  produced 
6J  more  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  than  the 
first  field  which  was  similarly  situated,  and 


sown  with  the  same  amount  of  seed  but  four 
days  earlier.  Here,  then,  was  a  direct  increase 
of  62£  bushels,  which  brought  us  $1  12-J  per 
bushel,  or  $70  31  for  the  same  labor  and  seed, 
and  the  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  extra 
expense — a  direct  profit  of  $69  06.  In  after 
years  we  derived  hundreds  of  dollars  from  the 
same  hint,  which  would  have  remained  forever 
unknown  to  us  but  for  our  agricultural  paper. 
We  could  give  many  similar  instances  from  our 
experience  and  observation.  A  mechanical 
friend  of  ours  subscribed  to  a  paper  devoted  to 
mechanics;  and  in  casually  reading  an  article 
in  that  paper,  a  train  of  thought  was  set  in 
operation  which  resulted  in  the  invention  of  a 
machine  that  has  yielded  him  a  princely  fortune, 
and  proved  an  invaluable  blessing  to  the  world. 
And  so  it  is  in  every  calling.  These  fleeting 
thoughts,  when  recorded  upon  the  printed  page, 
arouse  and  set  in  motion  other  trains  of  thought 
in  other  minds,  which  lead  to  new  developments 
and  new  practices,  and  ultimately  prove  a  wide¬ 
spread  blessing. 

We  believe  there  is  a  broad  field  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  profits  of  labor  expended  in  tilling 
the  soil.  The  greatest  means  of  improvement 
is  a  free  interchange  of  views  and  methods  be¬ 
tween  those  of  the  same  calling.  A  paper  de¬ 
voted  to  this  object,  directed  by  skilful,  practical 
men,  is  the  best  medium  for  this  purpose.  By 
combination  a  paper  can  be  furnished  to  each 
of  a  large  number  of  individuals  at  a  small  cost, 
and  convey  during  any  week  or  year  a  large 
amount  of  information,  some  portion  of  which 
may  benefit  every  individual. 

As  editors  of  the  Agriculturist,  our  aim  is  to 
diligently  examine,  and  carefully  criticise  all  we 
can  find  written  upon  agriculture,  whether  in 
this  or  foreign  countries,  and  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  our  readers  such  articles  as  we  think 
will  convey  instruction,  and  suggest  new  and 
profitable  modes  of  practice.  In  such  selections 
we  shall  be  guided  by  our  own  experience  in 
most  of  the  details  of  agriculture,  and  by  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  experiments  carried  on  by 
others.  We  shall  also  carefully  watch  and  in¬ 
vestigate  the  daily  practice  of  our  agricultural 
friends ;  make  various  experiments  from  time  to 
time  on  our  own  farms  and  gardens ;  and  all  we 
can  gather  new  or  interesting,  either  from  ob¬ 
servation  or  from  the  communication  of  others, 
we  shall  hasten  to  set  before  our  readers. 


SCIENCE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

The  different  branches  of  science  we  believe 
will  yet  furnish  much  aid  to  the  practical  farmer. 
Chemistry  treats  of  the  elements  out  of  which 
bodies  are  formed,  their  sources,  and  the  laws 
which  govern  them  in  their  change  from  one 
body  to  another,  and  we  think  this  branch  of 
science  has  already  done  much,  and  promises 
vastly  more  in  the  future,  to  advance  agriculture. 


by  pointing  out  the  true  relation  between  the 
cultivated  plant,  the  soil,  and  tl*e  atmosphere ; 
and  by  showing  what  operations  will  produce 
the  most  rapid  and  profitable  transformation  of 
one  into  the  other.  But  of  positive,  certain, 
practical  knowledge  yet  derived  from  chemistry, 
we  arc  less  sanguine  than  many  who  have,  per¬ 
haps,  spent  much  less  time  in  the  careful  study 
of  this  subject. 

We  have  of  late  been  less  amused  than  pained, 
at  the  positive  conclusions  and  dicta  of  men 
of  high  scientific  pretensions,  who  have  set 
themselves  up  as  teachers  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  and  by  their  plausible  statements 
are  inculcating  wide-spread  errors  in  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  errors  calculated  by  their  future  de¬ 
tection,  to  lead  the  unskillful  to  doubt  the  utility 
of  all  science.  We  have  more  than  once  called 
to  mind  Pope’s  saying,  that  “  a  little  learning  is 
a  dangerous  thing,”  as  we  have  seen  such  men 
apparently  dazzled  by  a  few  illuminated  peaks 
that  have  shot  up  above  the  surrounding  dark¬ 
ness,  and  supposing  themselves  all -wise,  have  at 
once  offered  themselves  as  guides  to  others 
through  the  wide,  dark,  and  hidden  rallies  that 
yet  lie  between  these  few  and  widely -separated 
hill-tops.  Their  superficiality  and  scientific 
blunderings  too  plainly  indicate  that  they 
will  prove  “blind  leaders  to  the  blind.”  We 
highly  appreciate  the  suggestions  of  chemistry 
to  agriculture,  and  our  advice  is,  seize  and  set 
upon  these  suggestions ;  but  first,  prove  all 
things,  then  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 

JAUNT  IN  DUTCHESS  COUNTY-No,  4. 

Farm  of  Mr.  Thorne. — This  is  at  Washington 
Hollow,  and  comprises  an  excellent  tract  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  lying  partly  in  the 
valley,  and  partly  on  the  rich,  sloping  hills  on 
either  side.  Mr.  T.,  unfortunately  for  us,  was 
not  at  home  when  we  called ;  but  Mr.  Stephen 
Bull,  his  farmer — an  excellent  manager  and  very 
intelligent  man — was  so  kind  as  to  walk  over 
the  premises  with  us. 

Mr.  Thorne  inherited  most  of  this  property 
from  his  father ;  but  he  has  made  great  improve¬ 
ments  upon  it  since  coming  into  possession, 
which  we  believe  was  only  about  four  years 
ago.  He  has  erected  a  fine,  large,  commodious 
house,  and  new  and  convenient  out-buildingg  • 
drained  a  wide  meadow  in  front  of  his  residence, 
and  laid  it  out  partly  in  lawn  and  partly  in  park, 
with  a  pretty  rivulet  meandering  through  with 
its  pellucid  waters,  where  before  they  rested  in 
marsh  and  stagnant  pools.  New  fences  have 
been  made,  ample  gardens  laid  out,  a  great 
variety  of  choice  fruit  trees  planted ;  and  he  has 
commenced  a  general  system  of  ameliorating  the 
soil,  which,  when  fully  carried  out,  will  make 
this  one  of  the  most  productive  farms  in  Dutch¬ 
ess  County. 

Like  most  of  bis  neighbor*.  Mr. 
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votes  the  greater  part  of  his  farm  to  stock,  which 
is  of  the  very  best  and  most  improved  kind  that 
ample  means,  guided  by  rare  intelligence  and 
judgment,  can  purchase.  We  took  notes  o( 
some  of  his  imported  Short-horn  cattle,  South 
Down  and  Long-woolled  sheep,  which  we  found 
on  our  visit  last  summer ;  but  most  of  the  latter 
have  been  sold  since  we  were  there,  and  his 
recent  purchases  abroad  have  been  so  superior, 
that  we  will  pass  them  over  for  the  present,  and 
speak  of  them  hereafter  ;  though  we  beg  leave 
to  add,  before  doing  so,  that  these  animals  are 
highly  deserving  of  praise ;  such,  for  example, 
as  the  Short  horn  bull  St.  Lawrence,  by  St. 
George  (9594) ;  Nell  Gwyn,  &c.,  &c. 

In  purchasing  his  stock  in  England,  the  past 
summer,  Mr.  TnoRNE  availed  himself  of  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Francis  M.  Rotch,  of  Otsego,  a 
very  intelligent  young  gentleman,  an  experienced 
breeder,  an  excellent  judge  of  improved  stock; 
and  who  went  out  in  June  in  company  with  a 
son  of  Mr.  T.,  expressly  to  visit  the  best  breed¬ 
ers  abroad,  and  make  their  selections. 

South  Down  Sheep. — We  informed  the  public 
in  a  previous  publication,  of  Mr.  Rotch’s  pur¬ 
chase  for  Mr.  Thorne  of  a  buck  (lot  112)  for  130 
guineas  ($650),  at  Mr.  Jonas  Webb’s  letting  on 
the  11th  of  July  last;  in  addition  to  this,  he 
purchased  the  2  pens — 10  each,  we  believe — 
of  Mr.  Lugar’s  first  prize  ewes,  exhibited  at  the 
late  show  at  Gloucester  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  England,  15  very  select  yearling 
ewes  and  5  older  ones  (the  latter  as  a  special 
favor)  from  Mr.  Webb’s  flock,  and  the  first 
prize  pen  of  yearling  ewes  exhibited  by  Lord 
Walsingham,  at  the  great  County  York  show. 

In  a  letter  recently  received  from  Mr.  Rotch, 
he  says:  “I  was  really  tempted,  to  take  this 
last  lot  of  South  Down  ewes,  they  are  so  beauti¬ 
ful.”  In  respect  to  Mr.  Lugar’s  ewes,  he  adds : 
“  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  L.  has  succeeded 
in  winning  both  the  first  and  second  prizes  with 
yearling  South  Down  ewes  at  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society’s  show.  A  breeder  who  can  win 
with  ten  of  his  ewes,  ought  certainly  to  stand 
higher  than  the  one  who  wins  with  only  five. 
Mr.  Lugar  was  my  competitor  at  Mr.  Webb’s 
letting  for  the  buck,  lot  112.” 

Short-Horns. — Of  these  purchased  for  Mr. 
Thorne,  Mr.  Rotch  writes:  “The  Bates. bull, 
Grand  Dulce ,  (10,284,)  is  a  superb  animal,  and, 
to  my  thinking,  the  best  in  England.  His  hand¬ 
ling  cannot  be  surpassed :  he  is  a  true  Duchess 
bull,  with  all  their  character  and  quality.”  Again 
he  writes :  “I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  purchasing 
of  S.  E.  Bolden,  Esq.,  the  Bates  bull  Grand 
Dulce ,  (decidedly  the  best  in  the  world,)  at  one 
thousand  guineas  ($5,000).  He  looks  every 
inch  a  Bates,  is  grand  in  size  and  appearance, 
with  a  majestic  carriage.” 

He  also  purchased  of  Mr.  Bolden,  Peri ,  (roan 
color,)  at  100  guineas.  She  is  by  Grand  Duke, 
dam  Pink,  by  Second  Duke  of  York,  (5959,) 
grand-dam  Marygold,  by  Raspberry,  (4875,)  &c. 
She  has  two  crosses  of  the  Duchess  blood,  and 
then  she  goes  to  Booth’s  Raspberry,  the  sire  of 
his  famous  cow  Faith,  dam  of  Hope,  and  she  of 
Charity,  his  prize  cow :  thus  going  back  to  his 
best  blood. 

From  Mr.-  J.  S.  Tanqueray,  Mr.  R.  purchased 
Aurora,  at  150  guineas.  Before  making  the 
purchase,  Mr.  R.  writes  of  her :  “  I  think  Mr. 
T.'s  heifer  by  third  Duke  of  York,  one  of  the 
most  desirable  of  animals;  she  looks  so  very 
like  a  Duchess.” 

From  Mr.  Townley  ho  has  secured  two  heifers. 


Frederica,  his  choicest  two-year-old,  at  300 
guineas;  color,  red.  She  is  by  Upstart,  dam 
Feathers,  by  Duke  of  Cornwall,  &c.  She  was  a 
winner  at  the  York  show  this  season.  Lalla 
EooM;  his  very  choicest  yearling,  at  400  guineas ; 
color  also  red.  She  is  by  the  Squire,  dam  by 
Prince  Ernest,  &c.  She  was  the  winner  of  the 
first  prize  both  at  York  and  the  Irish  shows,  the 
only  ones  at  which  she  has  been  shown  this 
season.  Mr.  R.  writes  that  “  her  pedigree  is  full 
of  winners ;  and  she  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  creatures  in  England.”  In  regard 
to  prices,  Mr.  R.  adds :  “  Mr.  Townley  frankly 
told  me  I  had  asked  for  their  best  animals ;  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  sell ;  and  that  nothing  but 
an  enormous  price  would  tempt  them.” 

In  No.  1  of  the  present  volume  of  this  peri¬ 
odical,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  report  of  the  late 
Earl  Ducie’s  sale,  that  Mi-.  Thorne  was  a  pur¬ 
chaser  of 

Duchess  59,  roan,  5  years  old,  at  350  guineas, 

“  64,  red,  4  “  “  “  600  “  • 

“  68,  do  11  m’ths  “  “  300  “ 

Mr.  R.  was  disappointed  in  not  getting  Duchess 
66,  which  Messrs.  Morris  &  Becar  were  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  secure  at  700  guineas. 

Of  this  sale  Mr.  R.  writes :  “  There  was  a 
Urge  assemblage  of  gentlemen  present:  about 
3,000.  The  average  price  of  the  animals  sold 
was  double  that  at  Mr.  Bates’  sale !  I  think 
I  could  have  taken  300  guineas  for  my  bargain 
before  I  left  the  ground.  Mr.  Bolden  was  besieged 
by  several  breeders  who  wished  to  send  cows  to 
the  Grand  Dulce,  but  he  put  up  the  price  to  100 
guineas  each,  to  be  paid  on  account  of  Mr. 
Thorne.” 

At  the  above  rate,  Mr.  T.  would  get  back  the 
money  he  has  paid  for  Grand  Dulce  in  his  ser¬ 
vice  for  ten  cows  only.  We  congratulate  him  on 
these  purchases,  which  he  has  made  with  a  liber¬ 
ality  and  an  enterprise  unexampled.  A  thousand 
guineas  was  never  paid  but  once  before  for  a 
bull,  and  that  was  for  Comet,  at  Mr.  Charles 
Colling’s  famous  sale  in  1810. 

Through  this  and  other  recent  importations 
into  the  United  States,  England  has  now  parted 
with  her  choicest  and  best  Short-horn  blood; 
and  we  do  not  see  why  the  world  must  not  come 
hereafter  to  America  for  superior  bulls.  At  any 
rate,  a  steady  and  enlightened  persistence  in 
breeding  them  here,  will  hereafter  pay  our 
farmers  as  well  as  it  has  heretofore  and  still  does 
.those  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  add,  that  .the  South 
Down  sheep  spoken  of  above  have  arrived  at 
Mr.  Thorne’s  farm  in  fine  condition,  and  give 
him  great  satisfaction ;  the  Short-horns  are  ex¬ 
pected  early  in  November. 

The  portraits  in  oil  hang  up  in  our  office, 
copied  from  the  English  originals  in  England, 
of  the  two  famous  Duchess  cows  Mr.  Bates  pur¬ 
chased  of  Mr.  Colling;  also  the  famous  bull 
Belvidere,  purchased  by  Mr.  Bates  of  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phenson  ,with  which  he  so  improved  his  herd  by 
crossing  him  on  his  Duchess  cows,  as  to  easily 
beat  all  England.  He  was  the  sire  of  Duchess 
34,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  &c.,  whose 
portraits  also  hang  up  in  our  office.  Comet, 
the  famous  thousand-guinea  bull,  can  be  seen 
here  likewise ;  and  if  Mr.  Thorne  ever  does  us 
the  favor  to  add  Grand  Duke  and  others,  the 
public  will  be  as  welcome  to  call  and  see  them 
as  they  now  are  his  Duchess  progenitors. 

If  a  man  reap  whatsoever  he  soweth,  what  a 
harvest  of  coats  and  pantaloons  the  tailors  will 
have  one  of  these  days. 
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by  count  de  gourcy. 

Translated  for  the  American  Agriculturist  from  the  Journal 
d* Agriculture  Pratique. 

Finding  myself  in  the  vicinity  of  Landau, 
I  gratified  a  desire  of  seeing  the  highly  cultivated 
land  around  that  town.  The  thoroughfare  leads 
along  the  base  of  a  range  of  hills,  some  of 
which  terminate  in  a  point,  with  here  and  there 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 

The  vines  in  the  vineyards  of  this  district  are 
trained  on  trelises  about  three  feet  high.  The 
vigorous  shoots  which  extend  below  these  are 
somewhat  shaded  by  them,  and  one  would  sup¬ 
pose  this  would  retard  the  ripening  of  the  fruit 
which  they  bear  in  great  abundance.  Walnut 
and  other  fruit  trees  adorn  in  a  striking  manner 
the  rich  landscape.  I  proceeded  about  seven 
miles  beyond  Landau  through  a  charming  val¬ 
ley  which  lies  between  these  stately  hills ;  this 
trip  brought  me  to  a  little  town  called  Altmayei, 
and  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  examining  a 
canton  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  though  the 
soil  is  light,  bearing  fine  crops  of  lucerne,  beets, 
carrots,  and  superior  turnips.  The  grain  crops 
had  been  harvested. 

From  Wissemburg  where  I  remained  during 
the  night,  I  returned  the  following  day  to  Stras- 
burg,  taking  a  route  new  to  me,  of  about  twenty 
miles.  I  observed  some  excellent  land,  though 
under  a  very  inferior  course  of  culture  to  what 
I  had  lately  been  accustomed  to  notice.  The 
character  of  the  soil  is  naturally  light ;  not.  at 
all  fertile,  covered  in  some  places  with  pine 
woods,  though  in  others  too  sterile  even  for  this 
tree  to  grow.  A  portion  of  land,  naturally  of 
no  better  quality,  and  adjoining  poor  pine 
woods,  has  by  dint  of  industry  on  the  part  of 
some  cultivators,  been  greatly  improved,  and 
now  produces  excellent  crops  of  all  kinds. 

From  this  point  the  culture  gradually  im¬ 
proves,  and  may  be  considered  perfect  when  w 
reach  the  borough  of  Bischwiller,  which  is  of 
considerable  extent,  and  where  every  thing 
affords  evidence  of  activity  and  comfort. 

Now— the  tenth  of  August— I  have  observed 
many  fields  of  beets  recently  transplanted, 
which  are  greatly  forwarded  by  watering  with 
liquid  manure. 

In  all  this  portion  of  my  journey  I  have  only 
seen  two  American  plows.  M.  Gaugler  uses 
the  rohadlo  plow  which  pleases  him  well  In 
the  afternoon  I  visited  the  farm  of  M.  Lipman, 
Post-master  of  Strasburg,  situated  about  three 
miles  from  the  city  on  a  very  fertile  plain.  It 
comprises  400  acres,  a  third  of  which  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  meadows,  and  the  whole  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  single  field.  The  rent  is  about 
$5  per  acre.  The  farm  offices  are  spacious  and 
well  built. 

At4£  o’clock  the  following  morning,  I  set  out 
for  KunL,  and  arrived  in  a  short  time  at  Carl- 
srUhe  whence  I  proceeded  by  the  mail-car  to 
Stuttgard,  a  distance  of  about  forty-five  miles. 
From  the  point  where  I  entered  the  kingdom  of 
Wirtemburg,  the  country  appeared  to  me  beau¬ 
tiful,  rich,  and  carefully  cultivated  by  small  pro¬ 
prietors.  The  town  of  Pforzheim,  which  belongs 
to  Wirtemburg,  is  rich,  and  possesses  much 
industrial  enterprise.  I  observed  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  houses  of  recent  construction,  beautifully 
finished  and  surrounded  by  fine  gardens.  In 
that  part  of  the  Baden  country,  traversed  to¬ 
day,  I  have  seen  many  vineyards  with  strong 
plants,  and  more  fields  of  poppies  than  I  have 
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seen  in  any  of  my  previous  journeyings.  The 
plows  in  use  here  have  a  double  mold-board, 
but  are  very  inferior  in  form. 

Things  are  better  in  Wirtemburg,  where  I 
saw  a  number  of  plows  similar  to  the  Brabant , 
and  harrows  of  the  same  make  as  those  used 
in  Flanders;  but  farther  in  the  interior  the 
Schwerz  plow  is  almost  exclusively  used.  I 
observed  a  stone  roller  and  a  clod-crusher  fur¬ 
nished  with  teeth.  The  culture  of  this  part  of 
the  country  appeared  to  me  less  subdivided,  and 
managed  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  else¬ 
where  ;  so  that  it  is  necessarily  less  carefully 
attended  to.  Fruit  trees  are  less  numerous. 
Pears  and  plums  were  laden  with  fruit,  while 
there  was  none  on  the  apple  trees.  This  was 
the  case  in  Alsace  also.  Oats  of  the  finest  qual¬ 
ity  are  produced  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
and  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The 
winter  grain  is  not  particularly  fine,  and  there 
is  little  rape  or  hemp  to  be  seen.  I  have  passed 
through  locatities  where  agriculture  seemed 
more  advanced.  Madder  and  chiccory  crops  are 
in  good  condition.  Almost  all  the  land  I  have 
seen  on  this  day’s  route  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wirtemburg  is  of  a  calcareous  nature.  There 
are  many  steep  banks  arranged  in  terraces,  and 
supported  by  walls.  The  ground  is  planted 
with  vines,  or  cropped  with  grain  or  lucerne. 
Maize  is  somewhat  rare  here ;  bean  crops  are 
more  common.  Large  clover  fields  are  seen  at 
intervals,  the  produce  of  which  is  dried  on  the 
frame  before  described. 

The  city  of  Stuttgard  is  very  attractive  and 
there  are  some  pleasant  promenades  in  the 
vicinity. 

On  the  12th  of  August  I  visited  the  cele¬ 
brated  Agricultural  School  of  Hohenheim.  The 
director — M.  Pabst,  who  has  conducted  it  for 
five  years — was  just  setting  out  on  a  tour  to 
organize  Agricultural  schools  in  Hungary,  and 
on  this  account  was  so  pressed  by  business,  that 
he  ordered  the  clerk  of  the  establishment  to 
accompany  me  over  the  farm.  I  inspected  the 
farm  buildings,  the  model-room,  and  a  portion 
of  the  ground  under  cultivation.  The  soil  ap¬ 
peared  of  good  quality.  The  fields  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  farm-yard  are  used  for  the  production  of 
feed  for  the  cattle,  and  a  rotation  adopted  to 
ensure  the  largest  possible  amount.  The  chief 
crops  for  this  purpose  are  Jerusalem  artichokes 
and  clover.  Maize  for  fodder  is  sown  till  the 
13th  of  August.  A  large  quantity  of  this  is 
used  at  Hohenheim.  It  is  sown  at  various 
times  so  as  to  be  ready  for  cutting  at  convenient 
periods.  The  earliest  sown  h’„d  not  yet  come  into 
flower.  A  portion  of  it  was  sown  in  rows  about 
twenty  inches  apart,  and  the  remainder  broad¬ 
cast.  The  whole  appeared  to  me  too  thick,  as 
the  plants  were  thus  prevented  from  growing 
tall.  The  cow-house  at  Hohenheim — a  very  fine 
one — contains  nearly  eighty  animals,  of  which 
forty-eight  are  milk  cows,  two  bulls,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  young  cattle  of  various  ages.  I  was 
shown  about  ten  acres  of  land  which  has  been 
drained.  There  being  no  drain  tiles  at  hand, 
stone  drains  were  substituted  which  are  not 
common  in  this  quarter.  The  English  practice 
of  cutting  the  drains  in  the  direction  of  the 
slope  of  the  ground  has  not  been  followed 
here;  but  they  are  run  transversely  to  the 
slope. 

All  the  fodder  produced  here  is  saved  on  the 
triangular  frame  already  referred  to,  which  is 
said  to  afford  several  advantages  over  the  com¬ 
mon  method. 


The  number  of  pupils  at  the  school  was  ninety. 
Those  intended  for  stewards  or  small  farmers 
perform  the  farm  operations  with  the  hired  ser¬ 
vants.  They  are  boarded,  and  receive  twenty  cen¬ 
times  per  day  to  cover  other  expenses.  The 
others  pay  for  their  board.  A  piece  of  ground 
has  been  set  apart  for  agricultural  experiments. 
As  this  establishment  has  been  fully  described 
by  other  travellers,  I  need  not  enter  into  the 
subject  more  fully. 

The  small  farm  system  practised  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  this  Agricultural  school  has  extended 
itself  widely.  I  noticed  here  very  fine  crops 
raised  on  elevated  meadows,  the  property  of 
vine-dressers,  who  manure  the  soil  once  a  year, 
as  otherwise  it  would  produce  very  little  ot 
any  thing.  The  best  meadows  of  Hohenheim 
are  only  manured  once  in  three  years.  It  is 
found  more  profitable  to  break  them  up  period¬ 
ically'.  The  railroad  cars  on  the  lines  in  Wir¬ 
temburg  are  constructed  on  the  model  of  those 
in  America.  The  fares  are  very  moderate, 
which  gives  the  country  people  an  opportunity 
of  using  them  very  frequently. 


ON  THE  BREEDING  OF  HORSES. 

We  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of 
the  officers  of  our  State  Agricultural  Society  to 
the  following  article.  They  have  adopted  rules 
forjudging  cattle,  and  we  hope  this  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  adopting  different  sets  of  rules, 
for  different  breeds  of  horses.  Mr.  Wood  argues 
the  case  quite  to  our  mind. 

From  the  Mark  Lane  Express. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  your  able  and  experienced 
correspondent  “  Cecil”  induces  me  to  trouble 
you  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  same  subject. 

I  am  sure  that  he  is  right  in  saying  that  “  own¬ 
ers  of  stallions  are  often  reluctant  to  submit 
their  horses  to  the  opinion  of  -nose  who  are 
selected  as  judges.”  I  go  further  than  this ;  for 
I  maintain  that  their  reluctance  is  a  well-founded 
one,  inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  decisions  are 
based  on  the  mere  individual  caprice  of  those 
who  happen  to  be  the  judges  for  the  day.  For 
my  own  part,  I  will  never  in  future  exhibit  a 
horse  of  any  description  until  two  radical 
changes  are  made  in  the  principle  in  which  the 
premiums  are  awarded. 

1st.  Let  a  scale  of  points  be  drawn  up,  by 
men  of  acknowledged  authority,  which  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  standard  of  perfection.  This  plan 
has  already  been  adopted  at  the  exhibitions  of 
'Guernsey  cattle.  No  prize  is  there  allowed  to 
be  awarded  to  any  cow  or  bull  which  does  not 
possess  a  given  number  of  the  required  points. 
In  the  case  of  horses  it  might  be  advantageous 
to  go  further,  and  to  make  certain  points  essen¬ 
tials,  and  others  accessories.  To  begin  with 
the  case  mentioned  by  “  Cecil” — that  of  bad 
hocks,  which,  according  to  him,  were  looked 
upon  as  a  venial  defect  by  the  judges  at  Glou¬ 
cester  :  I  would  stamp  them  as  at  once  dis¬ 
qualifying  a  horse  from  winning  a  prize,  either 
as  a  hunter,  or  as  a  stallion  for  getting  hunters, 
even  did  the  animal  which  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  possess  them  exhibit  every  other  merit 
under  the  sun.  In  like  manner,  mal-formed 
feet,  whether  contracted  or  too  fiat,  ought  to  be 
a  decisive  disqualification  for  every  kind  of 
horse.  All  horses  too,  ought  to  have  their  legs 
properly  set  on,  and  to  possess  good  action, 
taking  into  account  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  intended.  I  give  these  as  indications  of 
what  I  consider  the  essential  points  of  a  horso, 
but  by  no  means  as  a  complete  list. 

These  cardinal  points  being  disposed  of,  I 
pass  to  those  which,  although  not  essential, 
indicate  either  beauty  or  some  useful  quality, 
and  which  must  therefore  not  be  disregarded. 

The  shape  of  the  head  is,  when  symmetrical, 
both  a  mark  of  high  blood  (although  many 
thorough-bred  horses  have  ba  heads,)  and 


denotes  an  animal  light  and  pleasant  in  hand, 
especially  when  well  set  on  a  neck  naturally 
arching,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  head  being  drawn 
downwards  and  inwards  without  difficulty  to 
to  the  rider  or  distress  to  the  horse.  A  star¬ 
gazer,  or  ewe-necked  brute,  though  always 
ugly,  may  do  useful  work  in  harness,  but  would 
be  as  unsafe  as  unsightly  for  a  hunter.  Many 
persons  attach  importance  to  a  horse  being  well 
ribbed  up.  Provided  the  shape  of  the  barrel  is 
good,  considerable  latitude  may  be  allowed  on 
this  point.  The  hips  ought  to  present  sufficient 
width  ;  ragged  hips  may  bo  unsightly,  but  I 
prefer  them  to  those  which  are  too  narrow.  A 
long  hind-quarter  is  handsome,  but  some  good 
horses  are  both  short  there,  and  goose-rumped. 

These  are  mere  hints  jotted  down  in  haste. 
Let  a  committee  of  experienced  judges  be  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to 
prepare  a  table  of  points,  attending  first  to  those 
which  are  essential  to  all  horses ;  secondly,  to 
those  which  are  the  characteristics  of  each  se¬ 
parate  class,  whether  hunters,  roadsters,  or  fai  m 
horses;  and  thirdly,  to  those  which,  though 
not  absolutely  necessary,  are  nevertheless  de¬ 
sirable  as  indications  of  some  good  quality. 
The  breeders  of  horses  will  then  be  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  object  at  which  to  aim.  Exhibitors 
will  have  some  idea  as  to  how  far  the  animals, 
they  send  conform  to  the  standard  thus  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  authority.  How  different,  and 
how  infinitely  to  be  preferred  from  the  state  of 
affairs  at  present. .  Perplexing  indeed,  when 
selecting  a  horse  for  show,  is  the  reflection  that 
you  have  neither  principle  to  guide  you  in  your 
choice,  nor  clue  as  to  what  will  govern  the  de¬ 
cision  of  your  judge.  Some  judges  prefer  a 
large  horse,  others  a  small,  compact  one  ;  one 
gives  the  palm  to  blood,  and  another  to  power; 
a  third  likes  large  bone  ;  while  a  fourth  is  only 
to  be  propitiated  by  a  big  body.  Action  is  every 
thing  with  some  persons,  and  nothing  with 
others ;  some  look  at  the  head,  others  at  the 
hocks;  and  a  few  of  the  more  judicious  are 
critical  concerning  the  setting  on  of  the  fore-legs 
and  the  position  of  the  shoulder.  There  is  one 
piece  of  advice  which  I  can  give  to  exhibitors, 
and  only  one  which  will  be  of  the  slightest 
practical  use:  Attend  above  all  things  to  the 
condition  of  the  animal  which  you  show.  Let 
him  be  as  fat  as  possible,  and  let  his  skin  shine 
like  a  star.  Never  mind  the  means,  but  make 
this  your  aim  ;  and  if  you  do  not  win,  you  must 
either  have  an  animal  bad  indeed,  or  your  luck 
must  be  worse  than  your  horse. 

Seriously  speaking,  this  is  the  only  principle 
which  I  have  been  able  to  discover  which  in¬ 
variably,  and  under  all  circumstances,  governs 
the  decisions  at  agricultural  shows.  The  horse 
or  the  colt  which  is  in  the  highest  condition, 
and  is  best  “got  up,”  is  certain  to  be  the  win¬ 
ner.  It  is  melancholy'  that  it  should  be  so ;  but 
it  is,  alas!  the  fact  that  the  judges  must  have 
something  to  “  flatter  the  eye,”  as  well  as  the 
common  herd  who  are  no  judges!  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  no  degree  of  merit  would 
suffice  to  secure  a  premium  to  a  horse  thin  and 
out  of  condition.  I  might  have  substituted  the 
word  “animal”  for  “horse,”  in  the  last  sentence ; 
but  with  regard  to  cattle  or  sheep,  there  is  at 
least  this  excuse — that  the  “  aptitude  to  fatten” 
is  with  them  one  point  of  perfection.  Is  this 
the  case  with  the  hunter,  the  hack,  or  even  the 
team-horse?  For  my  part,  I  call  that  man  a 
judge  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  who  is 
able  to  discern  merit,  or  the  promise  of  it,  un¬ 
der  a  rough  skin  and  an  unpampered  condition, 
and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  strength 
of  mind  to  reject  a  defective  form,  even  though 
his  eye  bo  flattered  by  condition  ever  so  allur¬ 
ing  to  the  vulgar  eye. 

I  must  defer  the  discussion  of  the  second 
change  which  I  propose  until  another  letter, 
should  you  think  fit  to  allow  me  the  space. 

Willoughby  Wood. 


Flies  in  Milk.  —  “  My  dear  fellow,”  said 
Beau  Hickman  to  a  waiter  in  an  hotel,  “  I  have 
respect  for  flies — but  I  like  to  have  them  and 
my  milk  in  separate  glasses :  they  mix  so  much 
better  when  you  have  control  of  both  ingre¬ 
dients.” 
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For  llic  American  Agriculturist. 

NEW- -HAMPSHIRE  STATE  FAIR. 

Having  been  privileged  in  attending  the 
Fourth  State  Fair  held  in  New-Hampshire,  I 
presume  a  brief  account  of  it  will  not  be  un¬ 
interesting  to  the  readers  of  your  paper. 

I  arrived  at  Manchester,  where  the  fair  was 
held,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  6th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  second  day  of  the  fair.  I  soon  found 
Frederick  Smytii,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Manchester, 
Mr.  Adams,  the  acting  secretary,  and  TT.  S. 
King,  Esq.,  of  the  Journal  of  Agriculture ,  and 
was  entirely  at  home  with  these  gentlemen.  I 
immediately  repaired  to  the  show-grounds,  and 
devoted  the  forenoon  to  examining  the  stock 
and  articles  on  exhibition.  There  was  quite  a 
respectable  display  of  stock  in  point  of  num¬ 
bers,  but  the  greater  portion,  by  far,  consisted 
of  grades  and  natives,  and  were  not  very 
attractive.  A  few  Devons  showed  that  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  the  introduction  of  thor¬ 
oughbred  animals.  Some  short  horns  were 
also  exhibited.  Two  calves  from  theHungarian 
bull  of  the  late  Daniel  Webster  were  very  fine 
indeed,  and  promise  to  be  a  valuable  cross  on 
the  native  stock. 

The  show  of  horses  was  very  fair,  and  the 
Morgan  and  Black  Hawk  branch  of  it  re¬ 
markably  good.  One  great  defect  in  breeding 
here,  is  the  very  inferior  and  unsound  mares 
that  are  used  for  breeding.  When  will  our 
farmers  learn  that  the  dam  is  equally  as  im¬ 
portant.  as  the  sire,  and  that  defects  are  far 
more  likely  to  be  perpetuated  than  good  quali¬ 
ties  from  such  animals  as  are  used.  Quite  a 
number  of  the  colts  were  got  by  first-rate 
horses  and  looked  remarkably  well ;  but  who 
would  be  willing  to  select  them  again  to  breed 
from,  knowing  the  character  of  their  dam. 
This  defect  in  breeding  is  not  peculiar  to  New- 
Hampshire,  but  is  too  general  throughout  the 
country.  The  show  of  sheep  and  swine  was 
not  large,  but  there  were  very  fair  animals  in 
each. 

The  mechanical,  domestic,  and  dairy  depart¬ 
ment,  were  very  creditable  indeed,  and  secured 
the  attention  of  the  great  concourse  of  people 
who  were  in  attendence,  as  they  richly  deserved. 
Among  the  cattle,  the  working  oxen  should  not 
be  omitted.  There  was  a  large  number  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  many  pairs  would  have  done  credit 
to  any  fair  in  our  country.  They  were  well 
trained,  and  showed  the  attention  which  has 
been  given  to  this  department  by  the  farmers  of 
New-Hampshire.  Most  of  the  farm  work  is 
done  by  oxen. 

Taking  the  show  as  a  whole,  it  was  very 
creditable  to  the  Society  and  to  the  farmers  of 
the  State.  The  labor  of  getting  up  the  show 
devolved  upon  a  few  individuals,  but  they  were 
of  the  right  stamp,  and  the  work  was  well  done. 
F.  Smyth,  Mayor  of  Manchester,  Treasurer  of 
the  Society;  Id.  French,  Esq.,  of  Exeter;  J.  0. 
Adams,  Acting  Secretary,  (Mr.  Walker,  the 
Secretary  being  sick,)  and  the  President,  Dr. 
Woodbury,  were  the  active  men  in  getting  up 
the  fair  this  year,  and  deserve  all  the  credit  that 
was  awarded  them  by  the  entire  assemblage 
present. 

I  send  you  an  extract  from  the  Boston  Cou¬ 
rier  of  the  proceedings  on  Thursday,  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  from 
Boston  : 

At  ten  o’clock  the  cars  from  Boston  arrived, 
bringing  the  lion.  Edward  Everett,  who  was 
met  at  the  depot  by  Mayor  Smyth,  and  welcomed 
to  the  city.  He  was  then  taken  in  a  barouche, 
and  in  company  with  the  Mayor,  the  President 
of  the  Society,  Peter  P.  Woodbury,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  Orator  of  the  day,  proceeded 
to  the  exhibition-ground,  where  they  spent  an 
hour  very  pleasantly  in  inspecting  the  cattle 
and  other  stocks,  witnessing  the  trial  of  some  of 
the  fast  nags,  and  in  looking  upon  the  intelligent 
sons  and  daughters  of  New-Hampshire,  with 
which  the  spacious  area  within  the  enclosure 
was  nearly  filled.  Mr.  Everett  and  the  other 
distinguished  guests  seemed  to  enjoy  the  scene 
very  much — and  in  truth  it  was  a  brilliant 
spectacle. 

At  11  o’clock  a  procession  was  formed  at 


the  City  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  P. 
Pierce,  Esq.,  as  chief  marshal,  in  four  divi¬ 
sions;  the  first  three  were  composed  of  the 
military  and  firemen ;  and  the  fourth  of  the 
President  and  officers  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society;  Orator  of  the  day;  his  Honor  the 
Mayor,  with  Hon.  Edward  Everett  and  other 
invited  guests  ;  City  Government ;  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress ;  President  of 
the  New-Hampslrirc  Senate  and  Speaker  of 
the  New-Hampshire  House  of  Representatives; 
members  of  the  New-Hampshire  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  citizens  generally,  holding 
badges.  After  leaving  the  flail  the  procession 
moved  through  the  principal  streets  to  the  ex¬ 
hibition-ground,  to  listen  to  the  address. 

The  procession  reached  the  ground  at  about 
one  o’clock,  and  marched  to  the  stand  which 
had  been  erected  for  the  speakers.  The  wind 
blew  almost  a  gale  from  the  north-west,  render¬ 
ing  it  extremely  uncomfortable  alike  for  the 
speakers  and  hearers,  and  the  very  large  crowd 
which  assembled  to  hear  the  oration. 

At  a  quarter  past  one,  Mr.  Woodbury,  the 
President,  called  the  company  to  order,  and  the 
services  were  introduced  with  the  song,  “  The 
Soil,”  by  the  “Amphions.” 

Hon.  B.  B.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  New- 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  was  then  intro¬ 
duced  as  the  orator  of  the  day,  and  delivered 
an  able  address  upon  agriculture — its  import¬ 
ance  and  improvements.  In  commencing  he 
spoke  at  length  upon  the  importance  of  such 
gatherings  as  that  he  saw  before  him,  quoting 
in  support  of. his  position  the  opinion  of  the 
lamented  Webster  on  a  similar  occasion.  The 
importance  of  the  farming  community,  and  the 
neglect  with  which  it  had  been  treated  by  the 
General  Government,  were  alluded  to;  and  he 
argued  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  farmers 
to  assert  their  rights,  and  demand  that  that 
encouragement  should  be  extended  to  them 
which  is  of  right  their  due. 

He  then  spoke  of  practical  agriculture,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  their  lands 
dry,  clean,  and  rich.  He  quoted  the  example  of 
the  English  and  Scotch  farmers  in  this  respect. 
A  thorough  agricultural  education  found  in  Mr. 
Johnson  a  powerful  advocate,  and  not  only  an 
agricultural  education,  but  a  thorough  education 
for  the  farmer  for  all  the  duties  and  for  every 
station  in  life.  Every  State  should  have  its 
institutions  for  the  thorough  education  of  the 
farmer.  The  fact  that  the  American  farmer  is 
brought  into  competion  with  the  agricultural 
countries  of  the  whole  world,  he  adduced  as  a 
powerful  fact  in  support  of  his  argument.  Hi- 
thought  the  farmers  were  looking  up,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  work  would  go  on  until  the 
farmers  were  fitted  to  occupy  any  station  in  our 
republic. 

In  conclusion,  he  gave  a  brief  statement  oi 
liis  visit  to  the  London  Crystal  Palace,  to  which 
he  was  one  of  the  Commissioners;  more  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  department  of  Agricultural 
implements,  in  which  the  Americans  won  such 
noble  triumphs.  Mr.  Johnson  was  listened  to 
with  much  interest  by  the  New-Hampshire 
farmers,  and  was  greeted  with  repeated  applause. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Everett  followed,  in  one 
of  the  happiest  speeches  1  have  ever  listened  to. 
His  theme  was  New-Hampshire,  past  and  pre¬ 
sent,  and  her  distinguished  men,  &c.  He  was 
applauded  frequently  during  his  address,  and 
rapturously  at  its  close.  The  published  address 
will  satisfy  you  that  applause  was  never  more 
appropriately  bestowed. 

The  audience  was  composed  of  as  intelligent 
a  set  of  men  and  women  as  I  have  ever  seen  ; 
and  was  unusually  large  even  for  a  State  Fair. 
It  was  gratifying  to  the  speakers  that  they  re¬ 
mained  almost  without  exception  to  the  close  ol 
the  exercises,  which  occupied  about  two  hours ; 
giving  the  most  undivided  attention  to  all  said. 
When  it  is  recollected  that  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  addresses,  a  stiff  north-west  wind 
was  blowing  a  complete  gale,  freighted  ivith  a 
touch  of  “40  below  zero,”  from  Franconia,  and 
an  occasional  dash .  of  rain,  added  by  way  of 
increasing  the  interest  of  the  occasion,  you  can 
see,  I  think,  of  what  genuine  coin  the  New- 
Hampshire  farmers  are  made. 


Wc  need  not  wonder  at  the  message  of  Gen. 
Stark  to  his  wife,  when  he  was  called  to  face 
the  British  at  Bennington.  The  substance  of  it 
you  will  recollect  was ;  that  he  should  return  a 
victor,  or  “Molly  Stark  would  be  a  widow.” 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  see  the  spirit  that  is 
aroused  in  our  country  among  the  farmers  and 
mechanics.  I  trust  it  is  destined  to  increase, 
ana  by  wise-directed  efforts,  to  secure  eventually 
not  only  the  improvement  of  our  agriculture, 
but  elevate  the  proficiency  of  the  farmer,  until 
he  shall  be  as  well  prepared  by  his  education  to 
fulfil  any  position  in  our  country  as  any  class  of 
our  citizens.  I  have  not  time  to  give  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  closing  day  of  the  fair,  the  whole, 
however,  concluded  very  satisfactorily,  and  has 
convinced  the  farmers  of  New-Hampshire  that 
a  State  Society  can  be  sustained,  and  I  doubt 
not  another  year  will  witness  a  still  more  suc¬ 
cessful  exhibition. 

WOOL  AND  GOLD  IN  AUSTRALIA- 

Wool  is  still  the  most  important  colonial  inte¬ 
rest,  and  superior  to  gold.  Gold  is  almost  the 
only  commodity  found  pure.  For  that  very  rea¬ 
son,  it  creates  a  minimum  employment  of  labor 
— the  momentum  that  adds  to  the  real  value  of 
wool  and  many  other  commodities,  even  the  least 
of  any  articles  of  mercantile  or  manufacturing 
products  in  use  by  man.  The  digger,  the  buyer, 
and  the  goldsmith  are  the  three  parties  chiefly 
interested.  Gold  is  not  a  necessary.  Wool 
and  cotton  have  become  the  most  important 
items  of  British  commerce  and  necessities — 
clothing,  food,  and  lodging  constitute  the  abso- 
’utes  of  our  existence.  Remember  the  fable  of 
Midas.  Gold  will  make  a  very  indigestible 
diet,  a  cold  cloak,  and  ap  expensive  dwelling- 
But  wool  and  cotton  give  employment  to  mil¬ 
lions.  In  the  growing  of  wool  we  have  the 
Hock-owners,  shepherds,  watchmen,  washers, 
shearers,  bullock  drivers.  The  article  of  wool- 
packs  alone,  required  by  the  wool  growers, 
creates  abundance  of  work  and  food  to  thou¬ 
sands.  Next  follow  the  mercantile  and  shipping- 
interest,  constituting  an  amount  of  no  trifling 
value,  at  least  equal  to  £150,000  a  year.  In 
Britain  the  wharfage,  lighterage,  brokerage  &c., 
before  the  wools  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturer,  make  no  inconsiderable  amount 
Then  follow  the  immense  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests — the  woollens  of  Yorkshire  and  the  cot¬ 
tons  of  Manchester,  spinning,  iveaving,  dyeing, 
printing,  and  a  hundred  other  operations,  which 
add  to  the  value  of  the  first  wool  or  cotton 
bales,  and  create  no  trifling  part  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  wealth  of  Old  England.  After  these, 
warehousing;  transit  to  various  places;  then 
shop-keepers  and  tailors  get  their  shares,  and 
every  one  is  cheaply  clothed.  In  the  growth  of 
wool,  its  trade  and  manufactures,  a  million  of 
persons  are  estimated  to  be  employed  in  Britain 
done.  The  exports  in  wool,  yarn,  and  woollens, 
ten  years  ago,  amounted  to  more  than  six  and  a 
half'  millions,  and  the  steam  power  was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  be  equal  to  tlie  force  of  two  millions  of 
horses.  The  Australian  wool  growers  now 
transmit  a  large  share  of  the  British  imported 
wools,  their  colonial  staple  having  nearly  super¬ 
seded  other  foreign  supplies.  The  forty  mil¬ 
lions  of  pounds  required  to  be  imported  can 
now  be  produced  in  the  four  Australian  colo¬ 
nies.  The  immense ‘imperial  interest  in  the 
wool  growth  and  trade,  both  as  regards  this 
colony  and  parent  state,  must  be  evident  to  all 
unprejudiced  minds. — Sydney  Empire. 

- o-®-« - 

Chemical  Analysis. — A  friend  of  ours  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  analyse  a  tumbler  of  double 
X  Aie,  and  reports  that  he  found  it  composed  of 
the  following  ingredients:  Two  parts  putrid 
horse-flesh,  three  parts  pool  water,  one  part 
malt,  one-half  part  hops,  and  the  balance,  two 
parts  and  a  half,  he  could  find  no  name  for. 
The  discovery  was  any  thing  but  an  agreeable 
one  to  him,  as  he  is  an  inordinate  lover  of  the 
nut-browm  beverage  with  its  snowy  foam.  Ho 
thinks  that  during  his  life  he  has  drank  the 
carcasses  of  about  six  dead  horses,  and  enough 
stagnant  water  to  supply  the  city  cisterns  three 
months. — Cleveland  Forest  City. 
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SEARING  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  CIDER 
APPLE  TREES. 

Under  the  above  head,  a  series  of  valuable 
articles  have  been  published  in  the  Cercle  Pra¬ 
tique  d\ Horticulture  et  de  Botanique ,  in  France. 
We  find  them  translated  in  the  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,  from  which  publication  we  copy 
them.  The  system  pursued  in  rearing  fruit 
trees  in  France,  must  not  be  followed  exactly 
in  this  country,  but  should  be  modified  as 
circumstances  direct.  Every  intelligent  fruit 
grower  will  understand  his  own  requirements 
in  this  respect ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  of  fur¬ 
nishing  him  with  some  good  hints,  that  we  give 
place  to  these  articles. 

PART  i. 

Critical  remarks  on  various  modes  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  which  have  been  adopted,  and  are  still 
practised  as  regards  the  Cider  Apple  tree. 

Formation  of  Nursery. — When  a  private 
nursery  is  formed  for  supplying  plants  for  an 
orchard,  it  is  frequently  established  in  a  very 
bad  situation,  such  as  the  corner  of  a  yard  sur¬ 
rounded  with  quick-hedges  in  which  there  are 
large  trees ;  or  even  in  a  narrow  space  between 
the  back  of  a  building  and  a  hedge,  with  the 
view  of  getting  shelter,  or  for  the  sake  of  eco¬ 
nomy  of  enclosure.  To  save  the  small  cost  of 
one  or  two  pieces  of  fence,  a  great  portion  of 
the  plants  is  lost,  because  some  are  drawn  up 
by  the  shade  of  buildings  or  of  trees,  and  others 
cannot  thrive  on  account  of  the  ground  being 
continually  impoverished  by  the  roots  of  the 
hedges  and  of  the  large  trees  which  usually 
grow  in  those  hedges. 

Choice  of  the  Plants. — A  false  economy  often 
causes  second  or  third-rate  plants  to  be  selected 
because  of  their  cheapness.  This  is  a  mistake ; 
for  although  plants  of  the  second  picking  are 
not  altogether  to  be  despised,  and  although  oc¬ 
casionally  some  plants  may  be  found  from  among 
them  that  become  as  good  trees  as  those  from 
the  first ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  of  two 
plants  of  the  same  age,  grown  in  the  same  soil, 
and  having  received  the  same  care,  but  which 
are  of  different  vigor,  the  tallest  and  thickest 
should  be  preferred. 

Preparation  of  the  Plant. —To  prevent  the 
Apple  trees  from  becoming  tap-rooted,  many 
prune  the  roots  to  half  their  length,  and  thus 
almost  make  cuttings  of  their  plants,  the  start¬ 
ing  of  which  becomes  more  difficult,  slower, 
and  less  perfect  than  would  be  the  case  if  the 
roots  were  preserved. 

Distance  usually  left  between  the  Plants. — It 
is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  more  plants  we 
put  in  a  given  space,  the  more  trees  really  de¬ 
serving  the  name  of  such,  we  shall  have.  The 
Apple  tree,  which  should  remain  from  seven  to 
ten  years  in  the  nursery,  in  order  to  acquire 
the  necessary  strength  for  being  finally  planted, 
requires  a  great  deal  of  air  and  light  to  develop 
its  stem  and  head,  and  a  sufficient  extent  of 
ground  to  allow  it  to  form  good  roots.  In  a 
nursery  where  the  plants  are  too  close  together, 
as,  for  example,  2  feet  between  the  rows,  and 
12  to  15  inches  between  the  plants  in  the  rows, 
we  often  obtain  only  badly  rooted  trees  with 
slender  drawn-up  stems,  no  thicker  at  bottom 
than  at  top ;  or,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case, 
some  trees  more  vigorous  than  the  i  est  get  the 
ascendancy,  and  stop  the  growth  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  which  they  eventually  annihilate.  In  this 
case,  he  who  has  planted  1000  plants,  is  for¬ 
tunate  if  he  get  500  or  600  trees,  we  do  not  say 
very  good  ones,  but  merely  passable. 

Bearing  the  Plants  and  forming  the  Stem. — 
If  a  straight  stem  is  not  indispensable  to  the 
formation  of  a  good  bearing  Apple  tree,  it  is  at 
least  necessary  for  new  plantations  in  straight 
rows ;  and  in  all  cases  it  is  more  eligible.  Now, 
to  obtain  straight  stems  requires  yearly  attention 
to  pruning,  pinching  off,  and  bending  to  a  right 
position,  &c.  These  operations  should  be  skill¬ 
fully  performed ;  but  such  is  rarely  the  case. 
In  nurseries  which  are  not  totally  neglected, 
the  shoots  which  come  on  the  stem  are  all  taker, 
off,  and  that  generally  at  too  early  a  period,  i 


As  these  shoots,  or  more  strictly  speaking  their 
leaves,  were  intended  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
stem,  the  premature  destruction  of  the  shoots, 
and  the  consequent  privation  of  leaves,  prevent 
robust,  straight  growth,  and  thence  come  those 
trees  that  have  bending,  weakly  stems,  and 
which  are  more  especially  too  slender  at  the 
base. 

Neglect  of  matters  relating  to  Crafts. — Cleft 
grafting,  although  most  used,  has  several  defects. 
In  oi  der  to  perform  the  operation,  the  stem  must 
be  cleft  from  side  to  side,  and  this  cleft  is  a  chasm 
which  the  sap  cannot  close  up  in  a  single  year. 
By  neglecting  to  keep  it  constantly  covered,  the 
introduction  of  water  is  permitted,  decay  of  the 
wood  follows,  and  this,  continually  spreading 
towards  the  interior,  shortens  the  life  of  the  tree, 
and  renders'  it  more  liable  to  be  broken  or  up¬ 
rooted  by  high  winds,  because  the  rottenness 
extends  to  the  large  roots,  which,  from  that 
cause,  cannot  offer  any  resistance.  Grafts  are 
often  broken  by  the  wind  or  by  large  birds. 
This  is  another  result  of  negligence  in  the  graft¬ 
ers,  who  should  always  protect  the  grafts  by 
fastening  to  the  stock,  with  osier,  a  rod  to  which 
the  young  shoots  from  the  graft  could  be  se¬ 
cured  as  they  proceed  in  growth. 

Formation  of  the  Head  of  the  Tree. — Whether 
the  tree  has  been  grafted  low  or  high,  its  stem 
should  be  stopped  at  a  convenient  height  for 
the  growth  of  the  branches  intended  to  form  its 
head ;  but,  instead  of  keeping  these  branches  at 
a  proper  distance  from  each  other,  and  only  re¬ 
taining  a  small  number,  and  allowing  them  to 
stow  to  a  good  length,  the  branches  are  all  pre¬ 
served  and  cut  very  short  at  the  end  of  every 
winter,  without  calculation,  without  forethought, 
and  without  the  direction  of  the  bud  which  has 
been  pruned  on  having  been  examined. 

The  consequence  of  this  improper  mode  of 
pruning  is,  that,  after  three  or  four  years,  the 
head  of  the  Apple  tree  is  a  shapeless  bush,  the 
numerous  and  widely -ramified  branches  of  which 
would  hardly  afford  a  passage  for  a  cat,  although 
at  a  later  period  a  man  must  pass  among  them. 
It  would  be  better  to  allow  the  trees  to  push 
freely,  without  employing  the  pruning  knife  at 
all  upon  them,  than  to  exhaust  them  in  this 
manner,  by  inducing  them  to  make  a  number 
of  shoots,  most  of  which  must  be  entirely  cut 
off  next  year ;  for  the  inevitable  result  of  this 
bad  pruning,  besides  exhaustion,  is  to  necessitate 
the  amputation  of  strong  branches  with  the  saw 
which  should  have  been  cut  off  with  the  prun¬ 
ing  knife  when  first  developed ;  from  these 
amputatious  with  the  former  instrument  large 
wounds  result  which  only  heal  slowly  and  im¬ 
perfectly  ;  and  the  decay  of  the  wood  arising 
from  wounds  not  healed  will  eventually  produce 
the  same  effect  as  the  neglected  clefts  of  grafts. 

Talcing  up  young  Trees  from  the  Nurseries. — 
We  would  gladly  have  said  that  the  Apple 
trees  are  taken  up  from  the  nursery,  hut  as 
their  roots  are  very  often  cut  short  by  the  spade 
or  by  strokes  of  the  mattock;  or,  having  been 
slightly  ,  uncovered,  they  are  drawn  violently  out, 
so  as  to  break  all  the  fibres,  &c.,  that  are 
twisted,  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  they  are 
torn  up. 

Again,  the  plants  are  often  left  exposed  to  the 
air,  which  dries  the  fibres,  if  any  remain ;  or  to 
rain,  which  washes  them ;  or  sometimes,  even, 
to  the  destructive  influence  of  frost.  Yet  it  does 
not  require  much  science  to  know  that  roots  in¬ 
tended  to  live  and  grow  in  the  earth  only  must 
suffer  by  exposure  to  the  air,  to  light,  and  to 
frost ;  and  that  they  should  remain  exposed  to 
these  influences  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

The  preservation  of  the  leaves  on  the  tree,  if 
it  has  been  transplanted  at  a  time  when  they  are 
still  in  a  tolerably  fresh  state,  such  as  the  bo¬ 
ginning  of  November,  likewise  affects  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  operation.  At  the  before  mentioned 
period,  although  the  leaves  may  only  remain  on 
the  branches  for  a  single  day,  the  death  of  the 
small  roots  will  be  the  result;  because,  as  the 
leaves,  from  the  effects  of  light,  continue  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  sap  contained  in  the  tree,  which  latter 
can  draw  up  no  more  nourishment  from  the 
soil;  they  consequently  dry  up  all  the  young 
and  tender  parts,  such  as  the  spongioles  and  the 
recent  shoots.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 


importance  to  take  off  the  leaves,  if  there  are 
any,  frt-the  time  when  we  transplant. 

Preparation  of  the  Trees  and  Soil  for  Plant¬ 
ing. — We  should  never  hesitate  about  thorough 
trenching  and  making  deep  holes  before  plant¬ 
ing.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  trees  will  amply 
repay  the  expense.  The  preparation  of  the  soil 
is  commonly  performed  tolerably  well,  but  as 
much  cannot  be  said  of  that  of  the  roots. 
Planters  arc  often  seen  shortening  the  roots  of 
a  tree  as  if  they  could  make  use  of  the  portions 
cut  off ;  they  call  that  trimming  the  root.  Some, 
more  careful,  allow  the  roots  to  remain  at  full 
.length  ;  but  there  are  many  who,  instead  of 
spreading  them  out  as  the  hole  is  being  filled 
up,  content  themselves  with  throwing  in  the 
soil  and  treading  it  when  the  toots  have  been 
sufficiently  covered.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  flexible  roots  take  a  had  direction,  by  reason 
of  the  weight  of  the  earth,  and  they  are 
frequently  squeezed  in  bundles,  in  whi  h  the 
weakest  ones  become  hot,  moist,  and  rotten. 
Another  bad  practice  should  be  pointed  out.  It 
consists  in  introducing  the  earth  among  the 
roots  by  means  of  a  pointed  stake.  Many  old 
planters  would  think  they  planted  badly  if, 
whilst  holding  the  tree  in  one  hand,  they  had 
not  a  well-pointed  stake  in  the  other ;  with  this 
they  make  many  thrusts  through  the  earth  that 
is  thrown  on  the  roots,  severely  bruising  the 
latter,  and  making  many  excoriations.  A  stake 
is  only  useful  in  the  case  of  large  trees  which 
cannot  be  shaken,  and  the  roots  of  which  are 
too  large  to  be  lifted  and  directed  by  hand. 
When  the  stake  is  used,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  injure  the  roots  between  which  it  is 
introduced. 

When  Apple-trees  are  finally  planted  they 
no  longer  require  what  are  called  the  attentions 
of  rearing ;  other  operations,  however,  become 
necessary ;  hut  too  frequently  neglects  and 
accidents  await  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- o  &  * - 

A  FAST  STORY. 

An  Englishman  was  bragging  of  the  speed  on 
English  railroads,  to  a  Yankee  traveller  seated  at 
his  side  in  one  of  the  cars  of  a  “fast  train,”  in 
England.  The  engine  bell  was  rung  as  the  train 
neared  a  station.  It  suggested  to  the  Yankee 
an  opportunity  of  “  taking  down  his  companion 
a  peg  or  two.” 

“  What’s  that  noise?”  innocently  inquired  the 
Yankee. 

“  We  are  approaching  a  town,”  said  the  Eng¬ 
lishman.  “They  have  to  commence  ringing 
about  ten  miles  before  they  get  to  a  station,  or 
else  the  train  would  run  by  it  before  the  bell 
could  he  heard!  Wonderful,  isn’t  it?  I  suppose 
they  haven’t  invented  bells  in  America  yet!” 

“  Why,  yes,”  replied  the  Yankee ;  we’ve  got 
bells,  but  can’t  use  them  on  our  railroads.  We 
run  so  ’tarnal  fast  that  the  train  always  keeps 
ahead  of  the  sound.  No  use  whatever;  the 
sound  never  reaches  the  village  till-after  the  train 
gets  by.” 

“Indeed!”  exclaimed  the  Englishman. 

“Fact,”  said  the  Yankee,  “had  to  give  up 
bells.  Then  we  tried  steam  whistles — but  they 
wouldn’t  answer,  either.  I  was  on  a  locomotive 
when  the  whistle  was  tried.  We  were  going  at 
a  tremendous  rate — hurricanes  were  nowhar, 
and  I  had  to  hold  my  hair  on.  We  saw  a  two- 
horse  wagon  crossing  the  track,  about  five  miles 
ahead,  and  the  engineer  let  the  whistle  on, 
screeching  like  a  trooper.  It  screamed  awfully, 
but  it  wasn’t  no  use.  The  next  thing  I  knew, 

I  was  picking  myself  out  of  a  pond  by  the  road¬ 
side,  amid  the  fragments  of  the  locomotive,  dead 

horses,  broken  wagon  and  dead  engineer,  lying 

beside  me.  Just  then  the  whistle  came  along, 
mixed  up  with  some  frightful  oaths  that  I  had 
heard  the  engineer  use  when  he  first  saw  the 
horses.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  dead  before  his 
voice  got  to  him.  After  that  we  tried  lights, 
supposing  these  would  travel  faster  than  sound. 
W e  got  some  so  powerful  that  the  chickens  woke 
up  all  along  the  road  when  we  came  by,  suppoS' 
ing  it-to  he  morning.  But  the  locomotive  kept 
ahead  of  it  still,  and  was  in  the  darkness,  with 
the  light  close  on  behind  it.  The  inhabitants 
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petitioned  against  it ;  they  couldn’t  sleep  with 
so  much  light  in  the  night  time.  Finally  we 
had  to  station  electric  telegraphs  along  the  road, 
with  signal  men  to  telegraph  when  the  train  was 
in  sight ;  and  I  have  heard  that  some  of  the  fast 
trains  beat  the  lightning  fifteen  minutes  every 
forty  miles.  But  I  can’t  say  as  that  is  true — 
the  rest  I  know  to  be  so." 

SONG  FOR  THINKERS. 

BY  CHARLES  SWAIN. 

Take  the  Spade  of  Perseverance, 

Dig  the  field  of  Progress  wide  ; 

Every  rotten  root  of  faction 
Hurry  cut,  and  cast  aside; 

Every  stubborn  weed  of  Error, 

Every  seed  that  hurts  the  soil ; 

Tares  whose  very  growth  is  terror — 

Dig  them  out,  whate’er  the  toil ! 

Give  the  stream  of  Education 
Broader  channel,  bolder  force  ; 

Hurl  the  stoues  of  persecution 

Out,  where’er  they  block  its  course; 

Seek  for  strength  iu  self-exertion  ; 

Work,  and  still  have  faith  to  wait; 

Close  the  crook  to  fortune ; 

Make  the  road  to  honor  straight. 

Men  are  agents  for  the  future ! 

As  they  work,  so  ages  win 
Either  harvest  of  advancement, 

Or  the  product  of  their  sin ! 

Follow  out  true  Cultivation, 

Widen  Education’s  plan ; 

From  the  Majesty  of  Nature 
Teach  the  Majesty  of  Man  1 
Take  the  Spade  of  Perseverance  ; 

Dig  the  field  of  progress  wide. 

Every  bar  to  true  Instruction 
Carry  out  and  east  aside ; 

Feed  the  Plant  whose  Fruit  is  Wisdom ; 

Cleanse  from  crime  the  common  sod ; 

So  that  from  the  Throne  of  Heaven 
It  may  bear  the  glance  of  God. 


.  THE  FARMER’S  CHOICE; 

OR.  RURAL  FELICITY  AND  INDEPENDENCE. 

"A  little  house,  well  fill’d ; 

A  little  wife,  well  will’d  ; 

A  little  iand,  well  till’d.” 

"Give  me  a  snug  little  farm,  with  sufficient  learniug;  a 
cheerful  wife,  that  can  milk  the  cow  and  rock  the  cradle  ;  that 
can  sleep  all  night  and  work  all  day  ;  that  can  discourse  mu¬ 
sic  on  the  spinning-wheel ;  and  that  can  cook,  wash,  and  tend 
the  poultry  and  the  dairy,  instead  of  dressing  at  the  toilet,  or 
playing  on  the  piano.  The  present  times  are  too  unnatural, 
fashionable,  and  luxurious.” 

Our  ancestors  lived  on  bread  and  broth, 

And  wooed  their  healthy  wives  in  home-spun  cloth ; 

Our  mothers,  nurtured  to  the  nodding  reel. 

Gave  all  their  daughters  lessons  on  the  wheel ; 

Though  spinning  did  not  much  reduce  the  waist. 

It  made  their  food  much  sweeter  to  the  taste! 

They  plied,  with  honest  zeal,  the  mop  and  broom. 

And  drove  the  shuttle  through  the  noisy  loom. 

They  never  once  complained,  as  we  do  now— 

"  We  have  no  girls  to  cook  or  milk  the  cow 
Each  mother  taught  her  red-cheek’d  son  and  daughter 
To  bake  and  brew,  and  draw  a  pail  of  water  ; 

No  damsel  shunn’d  the  wash-tub,  broom  or  pail, 

To  keep  unsoil'd  a  long-grown  finger-nail. 

They  sought  no  gaudy  dress,  no  wasp-like  form. 

But  ate  to  live,  and  work’d  to  keep  them  warm  ; 

No  idle  youth— no  tight-laced  mincing  fair. 

Became  a  living  corpse  for  want  of  air ; 

No  fidgets,  faintings,  fits,  or  frighful  blues ; 

No  painful  corns  from  wearing  Chinese  shoes. 

- »  «  s - 

To  Bring  tiie  Drowned  to  Life. — Intended 
to  h/>.  put.  in  every  man's  hat. — Immediately  as 
the  body  is  removed  from  the  water  press  the 
chest  suddenly  and  forcibly  downward  and 
backward,  and  instantly  discontinue  the  pressure. 
Repeat  this  violent  interruption  until  a  pair  of 
common  bellows  can  be  procured.  When  ob¬ 
tained,  introduce  the  muzzle  well  upon  the  base 
of  the  tongue.  Surround  the  mouth  with  a 
towel  or  handkerchief,  and  close  it.  Direct  a 
bystander  to  press  firmly  upon  the  projecting 
part  of  the  neck,  (called  Adam’s  apple,)  and  use 
the  bellows  actively.  Then  press  upon  the  chest 


to  expel  the  air  from  the  lungs,  to  imitate  natural 
breathing.  Continue  this  at  least  an  hour,  unless 
signs  of  natural  breathing  come  on. 

Wrap  the  body  in  blankets,  place  it  near  a 
fire,  and  do  everything  to  preserve  the  natural 
warmth  as  well  as  to  impart  an  artificial  heat  if 
possible.  Every  thing,  however,  is  secondary 
to  inflating  the  lungs.  Send  for  a  medical  man 
immediately. 

Avoid  all  frictions  until  respiration  shall  be  in 
some  degree  restored.  Valentine  Mott, 

Surg.  Gen.,  of  the  American  Ship-wreck  So¬ 
ciety. 

FLOWERS  IN  A  SICK  ROOM 

Among  the  terrors  of  our  youth  we  well  re¬ 
member  there  were  certain  poisonous  exhalations 
said  to  arise  from  plants  and  flowers,  if  allowed 
to  share  our  sleeping-room  during  the  night,  as 
though  objects  of  lovliness  when  seen  by  day¬ 
light,  took  advantage  of  the  darkness  to  assume 
the  qualities  of  the  ghoul  or  the  vampire.  Well 
do  we  remember  how  maternal  anxiety  removed 
every  portion  of  vegetable  life  from  our  bed¬ 
room,  lest  its  gases  should  poison  us  before 
morning !  This  opinion,  and  the  cognate  one 
that  plants  in  rooms  are  always  injurious,  is  pre¬ 
valent  still,  and  it  operates  most  unfavorably  in 
the  case  of  the  bed-ridden,  or  the  invalid,  by 
depriving  them  of  a  chamber-garden,  which 
would  otherwise  make  time  put  off  its  leaden 
wings,  and  while  away,  in  innocent  amusement, 
many  a  lagging  hour.  Now,  we  assure  our 
readers  that  this  is  a  popular  superstition,  and 
will  endeavor  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the 
grounds  on  which  our  statement  is  founded.  In 
doing  so,  we  do  not  put  forth  any  opinions  oi 
our  own,  but  the  deductions  of  science,  for  the 
truth  of  which  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
vegetable  physiology  can  vouch. 

Plants,  in  a  growing  state,  absorb  the  oxygen 
gas  of  the  atmosphere,  and  throw  off  carbonic 
acid.  These  are  facts ;  and  as  oxygen  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  life,  and  carbonic  acid  injurious  to  it,  the 
conclusion  as  been  jumped  at,  that  plants  in 
apartments  must  have  a  deleterious  influence. 
But  there  is  another  fact  equally  irrefragible, 
that  plants  feed  on  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere ,  and  are  indeed  the  general  instru¬ 
ments  employed  in  the  laboratory  of  nature  for 
purifying  it  from  the  noxious  exhalations  of  ani¬ 
mal  life.  From  the  spacious  forests  to  the  blade 
of  grass,  which  forces  itself  up  through  crevices 
of  a  street  pavement,  every  portion  of  verdure 
is  occupied  in  disinfecting  the  air.  By  means  of 
solar  light,  the  carbonic  acid,  when  taken  in  by 
the  leaves,  is  decomposed — its  carbon  going  to 
build  up  the  structure  of  the  plant,  and  its  dig- 
engaged  oxygen  returning  to  the  air  we  breathe. 
It  is  true  that  this  process  is  stopped  in  the 
darkness,  and  that  then  a  very  small  portion  of 
carbonic  acid  is  evolved  by  plants ;  but  as  it  is 
never  necessary  for  a  patient  to  sleep  in  a  room 
with  flowers,  we  need  say  nothing  on  that 
subject.  Cleanliness,  and  other  considerations, 
would  suggest  having  a  bed-room  as  free  as  pos¬ 
sible  during  the  night,  and  our  object  is  answer¬ 
ed  if  we  show  that  vegetation  is  not  injurious 
in  the  day ;  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  conducive 
to  health,  is  a  plain  corollary  of  science. 

Perhaps  the  error  we  are  speaking  of  may  have 
originated  from  confounding  the  effects  of  the 
odors  of  plants,  with  a  general  result  of  their 
presence.  Now,  all  strong  scents  are  injurious, 
and  those  of  some  flowers  are  especially  so,  and 
ought  on  no  account  to  be  patronized  by  the 
invalid.  But  it  happens,  fortunately,  that  a  very 
large  class  of  plants  have  either  no  scent  at  all, 
or  so  little  as  to  be  of  no  consequence,  so  that 
there  is  still  room  for  an  extensive  collection. 
This,  then,  is  one  rule  to  be  observed  in  chamber 
gardening.  Another  is,  that  the  plants  admitted 
should  be  in  perfect  health,  for  while  growing- 
vegetation  is  healthful,  it  becomes  noxious 
when  sickly  or  dead.  Thirdly,  let  the  most 
scrupulous  cleanliness  be  maintained ;  the  pots, 
saucers,  and  the  stands  being  often  subjected 
to  ablutions.  Under  this  head,  also,  we  include 
-the  removal  of  dying  leaves,  and  all  flowers,  be¬ 
fore  they  have  quite  lost  their  beauty,  since  it  is 
well  known  that  the  petals  become  unpleasant 


in  some  varieties  as  soon  as  the  meridian  of  their 
brief  life  is  passed.  By  giving  attention  to  these 
simple  regulations,  a  sick  chamber  may  have  its 
windows  adorned  with  flowers  without  the 
slightest  risk  to  the  health  of  the  occupant ;  and 
in  saying  this  we  open  the  way  to  some  of  the 
most  gentle  lenitives  of  pain,  as  well  as  to  the 
sources  of  rational  enjoyment.  If  those  who 
can  go  where  they  please,  in  the  sunshine  and 
the  shade,  can  gather  wild  flowers  in  their  natu¬ 
ral  dwellings,  and  cultivate  extensive  gardens, 
still  find  pleasure  in  a  few  favorites  in-doors, 
how  much  more  delight  must  such  treasured 
possessions  confer  on  those  whom  Providence 
lias  made  prisoners,  and  who  must  have  their  all 
of  verdure  and  floral  beauty  brought  to  them! — 
Exchange  paper. 


Morns’  Bailment. 


JOURNAL  OF  A  FARMER’S  WIFE. 


Monday ,  October  10th. — Still  mild  and  sunny 
with  us,  and  little  frost  as  yet,  though  we  hear 
of  snow  having  fallen  from  one  to  six  inches 
deep  two  or  three  hundred  miles  to  the  north. 
I  can  hardly  realize  this  so  early  in  the  autumn. 

The  change  in  the  foliage  of  the  shrubs  and 
tree3  is  quite  apparent  now,  especially  up  the 
precipitous  sides,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  high 
rocky  hills  to  the  west  of  our  residence.  Their 
rough  craggy  tops  seem  to  have  softened  down 
all  at  once,  and  appear  like  large  tulip  mounds, 
blooming  with  the  most  gorgeous  dyes.  How 
beautiful  autumn  is.  I  look  upon  its  varied 
scenery  every  year  with  the  same  extatic  delight 
now,  as  I  did  in  my  earliest  childhood. 

Tuesday  1 1th. — Went  into  the  kitchen  early 
this  morning,  and  found  Cousin  Clara  there 
before  me,  intent  on  mixing  up  a  dish  to  which 
I  was  a  perfect  stranger.  It  seems  she  had 
seized  upon  two  large  sweet  potatoes  we  had  left 
over  for  dinner,  yesterday.  These  she  mashed 
fine,  then  added  a  piece  of  fresh-made  butter 
the  size  of  a  common  hen’s  egg,  a  little  salt,  a 
pint  of  sweet  milk,  a  tea-cup  full  of  sugar,  two 
eggs,  a  teaspoonful  of  saleratus  dissolved  in 
water,  and  lastly,  spice  to  suit  the  taste.  She 
then  poured  the  batter  into  a  deep  earthern  dish, 
and  set  it  away  to  be  baked  in  the  afternoon. 

Hearing  a  terrible  cackling  among  the  poultry 
in  a  field  adjoining  their  yard,  I  ran  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  A  large  hawk  had  alighted 
upon  a  fine  young  rooster,  aud  was  about  to  car¬ 
ry  him  off,  when  our  old  terrier  came  to  the  res¬ 
cue.  She  jumped  upon  his  back  before  he  could 
rise  with  his  prey,  and  with  a  single  grip  upon 
the  neck  broke  it  short  off,  as  she  would  that  of 
a  rat — killing  him  instantly.  The  hawk  was  a 
bold  fellow  certainly,  to  make  such  an  attack  so 
near  the  house,  and  must  have  been  very  hungry ; 
he  has  paid  dearly  for  his  temerity.  I  wish  we 
lived  a  little  nearer  the  sea-shore,  where  there 
is  a  law  to  preserve  fish-liawks,  on  account  of 
their  driving  off  the  hen-hawks.  It  is  only  oc¬ 
casionally  that  the  former  find  their  way  up  our 
little  river,  following  the  tide  in  pursuit  of  the 
incoming  fish ;  and  then  they  are  frequently 
shot  by  the  worthless  sportsmen  who  infest  our 
neighborhood.  I  wish  there  was  some  law 
against  these  prowling,  idle  fellows,  and  the  use 
of  their  guns. 

At  tea  the  Sweet  Potato  Pone ,  as  Cousin  Clara 
calls  her  new  pudding,  made  its  appearance  in 
the  same  dish  in  which  it  was  baked.  It  was  of 
a  light  brown  color,  very  much  like  Indian  pud¬ 
ding,  only  more  luscious  in  appearance.  Clara 
insisted  on  serving  it  out,  which  she  did  iu 
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saucers  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fresh-skim¬ 
med  cream  for  sauce.  We  all  found  it  delicious, 
with  the  exception  of  my  husband,  who  pro¬ 
nounced  it  flat  and  insipid.  This,  Clara  told 
him,  arose  from  mere  obstinacy,  and  because 
every  body  else  liked  it.  But  this  time  I  took 
up  the  argument  in  his  favor,  and  informed  her 
that  he  could  never  relish  sweet  potatoes ;  and 
for  this  reason  it  was  with  difficulty  I  had  in¬ 
duced  him  a  few  years  ago  to  plant  a  poor  sandy 
spot  lying  near  the  river  with  them,  which  had 
never  produced  any  thing  worth  speaking  of 
before.  With  a  light  manuring  we  have  since 
annually  obtained  good  crops  of  sweet  potatoes ; 
and  it  was  only  the  large  profit  he  obtained  for 
them  in  the  city  market,  and  to  gratify  us,  that 
he  continued  their  cultivation.  This  explana¬ 
tion  softened  the  disappointment  of  Clara,  and 
she  continued  helping  out  the  pone  to  the  child¬ 
ren  with  her  accustomed  grace  and  vivacity  till 
it  was  all  gone ;  and  much  to  her  satisfaction, 
they  wished  for  a  little  more,  for  they  had  all 
come  in  hungry  from  a  long  ramble,  as  all  hearty, 
healthy  children  are  sure  to  be  on  such  occasions. 

Wednesday ,  12th. — The  boys  crazy  to  go  a 
nutting.  Their  father  said  we  had  not  frost 
enough  yet  for  them;  but  Willy  replied  the 
wind  had  shaken  off  a  good  many  butternuts 
and  black  walnuts,  and  if  they  did  not  gather 
them  to-day,  the  boys  would  be  up  from  the 
village  and  carry  them  off;  their  father  then 
consented  to  their  going,  leaving  the  chestnuts 
and  hickory-nuts  for  a  couple  of  weeks  yet,  till 
well  opened  by  a  harder  frost.  At  this  decision 
they  tackeled  up  a  one-horse  wagon,  and  away 
they  went.  In  a  couple  of  hours  they  returned 
with  it  half  full,  and  got  one  of  our  men  to  help 
spread  them  on  a  shed-roof,  to  dry.  In  the 
evening  the  boys  counted  up  the  large  sums 
they  would  probably  get  in  selling  their  harvest 
of  nuts  this  fall  in  the  city,  and  what  they  were 
going  to  buy  with  their  money.  I  hope  they 
won’t  be  disappointed  in  their  anticipated  specu¬ 
lations. 

Thursday,  13tA— A  little  blustering  again. 
Our  nearest  neighbor’s  family,  Mr.  Rich,  are 
fearful  of  cold  weather,  and  have  been  packing 
up  for  their  city  residence.  Strange  that  they 
should  leave  so  early !  Why,  to  my  mind,  October 
in  the  country  is  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  most  delightful  month  of  the  year ;  and  yet 
many  leave  still  earlier  than  this  for  the  city.  I 
suppose  the  young  ladies  are  sighing  for  con¬ 
certs,  operas,  and  brilliant  balls  and  parties. 
They  find  it  so  dull  here  in  the  country,  they 
say,  notwithstanding  they  have  been  overrun 
with  a  house-full  of  company  all  the  summer. 
As  to  the  young  gentlemen,  though  off  to  New¬ 
port,  Saratoga,  and  I  don’t  know  where  else, 
half  their  time,  I  presume  they  are  impatient 
to  eye  the  gay  butterflies  of  Broadway,  rather 
than  those  of  our  meadows ;  and  the  father  is 
fretting  to  set  foot  in  Wall  street  again,  that  he 
may  look  more  closely  to  his  stocks.  The 
mother,  poor  woman,  is  an  amiable  nonentity ; 
her  whole  heart  set  on  her  family,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  unconscious  that  any  thing  else  exists.  I 
must  confess  I  am  not  much  sorry  to  have  them 
leave,  and  do  not  look  for  their  return  next 
spring  with  any  degree  of  pleasure ;  I  presume 
it  will  not  be  earlier  than  June,  though. 

I  have  always  been  sorry  my  husband  was 
tempted  by  the  high  price  Mr.  Rich  offered  him 
for  a  detached  part  of  his  farm,  to  sell  it  to  him. 
To  be  sure  it  was  separated  from  the  rest  by 
the  wide  road ;  and  though  commanding  beauti¬ 


ful  views,  it  was  not  over-productive^,  I  wish 
my  husband’s  brother  James  had  bought  it. 
He  is  well  off  now,  and  can  afford  to  retire  from 
his  harassing  mercantile  business;  and  then,  if 
he  would  only  marry  my  charming  cousin  Cla¬ 
rissa,  and  settle  down  by  us — but  I  am  getting 
too  fast, — if  she  would  only  consent  to  take  him 
— and  perhaps  she  might.  Who  knows?  She 
has  read  and  doubtless  studied  the  most,  and  is 
a  girl  of  rare  natural  talents  :  to  offset  this,  he 
has  travelled  considerably  abroad,  while  she  has 
been  kept  at  home:  he  is  fond  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts;  has  seen  much  of  society; 
is  shrewd  and  sensible,  like  my  husband  ;  is 
highly  respected  wherever  known  ;  has  a  oon- 
tempt  for  the  superficial  run  of  city,  girls; 
characterizes  them  as  mere  gilded  parlor  furni¬ 
ture;  and  fragile  enough  at  that.  'Well-,  let-me 
see :  I  think  he  and  my  cousin  will  suit  very  well. 
To  be  sure,  he  is  ten  years  her  senior ;  but  he  is 
a  well-preserved  bachelor,  and  still  good-looking 
and  young  for  his  age.  Why  didn’t  I  think  of 
this  before  ?  I’ll  talk  with  my  husband  about  it. 
I’ll  have  him  out  here  next  week ;  though  he 
shan’t  know  or  even  suspect — shrewd  as  he  is — 
what  it’s  for.  But  where  was  I  ?  Oh,  talking 
of  the  Riches. 

Well,  their  architect  put  them  up  a  fine,  large 
house,  and  their  gardener  laid  out  the  grounds 
prettily  enough  around  it;  but  the  magnificent 
wood,  my  husband’s  brother — whom  I’ll  simply 
call  Charles  hereafter — says  they  have  nearly 
spoiled.  They  might  have  made  a  superb  park 
of  it,  had  they  known  any  thing  of  landscape 
gardening,  worthy,  he  says,  the  occupancy  of 
an  English  nobleman ;  nor  is  it  too  late  yet,  if 
they  will  only  employ  the  proper  man.  But  this 
is  not  what  I  was  coming  at :  they  know  nothing 
of  farming;  and  the  fat  old  gentleman  has 
troubled  my  husband  beyond  measure,  asking 
his  advice ;  begging  the  use  of  his  oxen,  carts, 
plows,  and  other  tools  to  help  make  some  fan¬ 
ciful  improvement,  when  he  wanted  them  all  for 
his  own  suffering  crops  ;  and  me,  they  have  been 
constantly  teasing  for  yeast,  for  poor  as  mine  is 
they  could  never  make  their  bread  rise  with¬ 
out  it;  and  then  they  were  continually  out  of 
fresh  butter  and  eggs,  for  which  they  invariably 
sent  to  me,  although  they  might  have  known  I 
could  ill  spare  them ;  and  wanted  my  counsel  in 
managing  the  servants,  wTho,  they  said,  were 
good  enough  in  the  city,  but  knew  nothing  of 
the  country  ;  and  lastly,  when  they  had  a  pack 
of  wild  girls  from  the  city  for  company,  my  nice 
little  saddle-horse  was  always  in  requisition ; 
yet  after  nearly  foundering  him  from  total  want 
of  knowing  how  to  take  care  of  the  animal,  I  put 
a  veto  on  that. 

Friday ,  14 th. — Mr.  Rich’s  groom,  Patrick,  as 
sick  as  death  almost  all  night  at  our  house.  What 
did  they  do  when  they  left,  but  poison  a  great 
oyster-pie,  and  set  it  away  on  the  kitchen  table 
for  the  rats,  trusting  this  would  destroy  them  all 
against  their  coming  back  in  the  spring.  After 
taking  the  family  to  the  depot,  Patrick  was  or¬ 
dered  back  to  stay  all  night,  lock  up  the  house 
and  outbuildings,  bring  us  the  keys, and  then  drive 
the  horses  and  carriage  to  town.  They  said 
nothing  of  the  poisoned  pie  to  him,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  was,  when  he  got  back  to  the  house, 
finding  nothing  so  tempting,  he  made  an  attack 
on  the  pie.  Presently  he  was  taken  with  great 
pain,  and  came  running  over  to  our  house, 
frightening  us  greatly  by  screaming  that  he  was 
“  surely  kilt— he  was  a  dead  man— -the  priest 


must  be  sent  for,  to  confess,”  and  I  don’t  know 
what  all.  I  told  him  to  be  quiet,  when  my  cou¬ 
sin  ran  and  put  three  teaspoonfuls  of  mustard  in 
a  tumbler  of  hot  water  to  drink,  while  Willy 
backed  the  gray  filly,  and  galloped  off  for  Doc¬ 
tor  Particular.  Before  he  got  here,  however, 
Patrick  had  thrown  up  Jonah  pretty  freely — I 
mean,  begging  the  reader’s  pardon,  the  oyster- 
pie — and  felt  more  comfortable.  The  doctor  gave 
him  a  little  soothing  medicine;  said  “we  had 
done  exactly  what  was  required  in  the  case,  and 
very  prettily  too,”  casting  a  furtive  eye  on  my 
fair  cousin,  and  smiling  blandly;  “that  ladies 
were  always  more  quick-witted  than  men,”  &c. 
&c.;  ending  with  a  profound  bow  again  to  my  cou 
sin.  He  then  prolonged  his  stay,  under  pretense 
that  he  would  like  to  observe  the  effect  of  his 

pi  Ci3vil  ^  liubftrt  lwoi, 

and  over  again — for  he  is  punctiliously  polite — 
he  backed  out  of  the  parlor  and  took  himself  off. 

Sat  urday ,  15  th. — On  looking  over  my  journal, 
to  finish  it  up  for  the  week,  I  am  surprised-  at 
its  length.  Please,  Mr.  Editor,  cut  it  down  all 
you  think  proper ;  but  I  must  close  it  now,  or  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  rejected  entirely.  Yet  I  sup¬ 
pose,  before  doing  so,  I  must  inform  my  readers 
about  poor  Patrick. 

After  breakfast  he  said  he  felt  well  enough  to 
drive  to  town,  but  wanted  our  man  to  go  over 
and  help  harness  his  horses  to  the  carriage.  This 
done,  he  found  himself  so  faint  he  could  hardly 
sit  up,  so  our  man  trundled  him  into  the  coach, 
mounted  the  box  himself,  and,  by  my  husband’s 
directions,  will  drive  to  the  city.  He  can’t  come 
back  till  Monday,  though  we  wanted  him  much 
to-day  for  a  variety  of  work.  Well,  I  trust  this 
will  be  the  last  of  our  troubles  in  this  line. 

In  the  evening,  Doctor  Particular  made  a 
second  appearance,  to  inquire  after  his  patient, 
he  said.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  much  disap¬ 
pointed  that  he  had  gone :  and  so  solaced  him¬ 
self  by  chatting  with  one  whom  I  fancy  he  would 
much  prefer  for  another,  on  whom  to  practise 
his  healing  art,  if  she  only  would  get  sick — I 
mean  my  fair  cousin.  Having  the  Agriculturist 
now  for  the  last  week,  and  our  religious  papers 
just  brought  in  from  the  post  office,  to  while 
away  the  evening,  I  did  not  mind  this  much ; 
but,  whether  it  was  my  jealouSy  which 
prompted  me  to  surmise  it,  or  what,  I  can’t  ex¬ 
actly  say,  my  cousin  at  length  seemed  more 
interested  in  the  Doctor  than  I  desired,  smiling 
kindly  at  his  eccentricities,  and  elaborately 
studied  expressions.  I  declare  I  must  see  to 
this — I’ll  have  Charles  up  forthwith.  She  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  fall  in  love  with  such  an  odd  stick; 
and  he  is  five-and-forty  at  least— too  old — quite 
too  old  for  her.  Past  ten  o’clock,  which  is  a 
late  hour  for  the  country,  and  our  neighbor  be¬ 
gins  to  move  at  last.  Well,  he  is  off  now,  and 
a  good  riddance  to  you,  Doctor  Particular,  I 
could  almost  add.  I  hope  we  shall  be  favored 
with  no  more  sick  Patricks  very  soon  again. 

- c  •  ♦ - 

To  Cover  Preserves. — The  covering  for  pre¬ 
serves  used  by  the  trade,  instead  of  a  bladder,  is 
made  by  brushing  over  sheets  of  wet  paper,  of 
the  thickness  and  length  required,  with  linseed 
oil,  which  has  been  previously  boiled.  The 
sheets  should  be  hung  on  a  string  and  thor¬ 
oughly  driod  before  using.  The  material  is  also 
used  for  tulip  shades,  and  as  a  substitute  for 
glass  in  workshops.  It  is  perfectly  water-proof. 

Boston  Gingerbread. — Three  cups  of  flour, 
one  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  molasses,  two 
eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  dissolved  saleratus, 
two  large  tablespoonfuls  of  ginger,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  cinnamon,  milk  enough  to  form  a 
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dough.  Rub  the  butter  and  flour  together,  and 
add  the  other  ingredients.  Roll  it  out  in  sheets, 
cut  thin,  butter  your  tins,  place  them,  and  wash 
the  cake  over  with  molasses  and  water  before 
they  are  put  into  the  oven.  They  require  a 
very  moderate  heat  to  bake  them,  as  they  easily 
Scorch. 

- - 

CULTIVATION  03?  THE  TEA  PLANT  IN  CHINA. 

“A  "Voyage  to  the  Tea  Districts  of  China,’’ 
lately  published,  by  the  author  of  “  Wanderings 
in  China,”  who  is  now  well  known  to  the  horti- 
cultmal  world  both  as  a  traveller  and  writer, 
contains  some  very  interesting  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  history  and  treatment  of  the  tea 
plant.  Mr.  Fortune  has  been  a  close  observer 
of  the  various  processes  to  which  the  leaves  are 
subjected  in  the  course  of  preparation,  and  has 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  whole  method 
of  cultivation.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Flore 
des  Serves  we  have  a  description  of  a  tea  plant¬ 
ation,  and  the  following  extracts  from  Mr. 
Fortune’s  work,  which  we  translate  for  the 
Agriculturist : 

The  cultivation  of  this  shrub  has  been  lim¬ 
ited,  till  lately ;  and  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  though  extending 
over  a  vast  extent  of  that  country.  Thunberg 
tells  us  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  abundance  in 
Japan,  both  wild  and  cultivated.  Dr.  Wallich 
says  it  grows  in  Cochin  China,  and  I  have  my¬ 
self  seen  it  in  cultivation  in  China,  from  Canton 
in  the  south,  to  the  31st  degree  of  north  lati¬ 
tude;  M.  Reeves  has  observed  it  in  the  province 
of  Shantung,  near  the  city  of  Tang-Chow-foo,  in 
latitude  36°  30'  N. 

The  principal  tea-bearing  districts  of  China 
at  least  those  which  furnish  the  greatest  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  tea  exported  to  Europe  and  America, 
are  situated  between  the  25th  and  31st,  and 
the  best,  between  the  27th  and  31st  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  The  shrub  cultivated  near  Can 
ton,  which  furnishes  the  tea  used  in  that  city, 
is  known  to  botanists  under  the  name  of  Thea 
Bohca ,  while  the  northern  variety,  cultivated  in 
the  green  tea  region,  is  named  in  our  books, 
Thea  viridis.  The  first  species  owes  its  name 
apparently  to  the  supposition  that  it  alone  pro¬ 
duced  the  black  tea  of  the  Rohea  mountains, 
and  the  second  was  called  viridis,  indicating 
that  it  furnishes  all  the  green  tea  of  commerce. 

Misled  by  these  terms,  many  persons  believed 
until  the  last  few  years,  that  the  Tea  Bou  could 
only  be  obtained  from  Thea  Bohea,  and  green 
tea  from  viridis. 

In  my  ‘Wanderings  in  China,’  published 
in  1846,  I  offered  some  remarks  on  the  plants 
which  furnish  tea  in  different  parts  of  that 
country.  Admitting  the  specific  difference  of 
the  Thea  Bohea  of  botanists,  (from  Canton,)  and 
Thea  viridis,  (the  northern  variety,)  I  endea¬ 
vored  to  prove  that  black  and  green  tea  could 
be  obtained  from  either  ;  the  difference,  at  least 
so  far  as  color  was  concerned,  depending  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  method  of  preparation.  To  sup¬ 
port  this  assertion  I  instanced  the  black  tea 
plant  observed  by  me  near  Foo-Ohow-foo,  a 
short  distance  from  the  Bohea  mountains,  and 
which  appeared  identical  with  the  green  tea 
plant  of  Chekiang. 

To  this  it  was  objected  that,  though  I  had 
visited  the  tea  districts  on  the  shore,  I  had  not 
seen  the  vast  districts  of  the  interior,  which 
furnish  the  tea  of  commerce.  This  objection 
cannot  any  longer  be  advanced,  as  at  present 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  green  tea  region  of 
Hwuy-Chow,  as  well  as  the  black  tea  country  of 


Woo-e-Shan.  The  experience  acquired  by  these 
long  journeys  has  not,  however,  altered  the 
accuracy  of  my  former  statements. 

The  Chinese,  it  is  true,  seldom  make  the  two 
kinds  of  tea  in  one  and  the  same  district,  but 
this  is  owing  more  to  custom  and  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  workmen,  than  to  any  other 
cause. 

The  best  tea  is,  of  course,  made  by  the  work¬ 
men  to  which  its  preparation  is  most  familiar, 
but  tins  rule  has  its  exceptions.  It  is  well 
known,  for  example,  that  in  these  fine  districts 
of  Moning,  near  lake  Poyang,  where  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  black  tea  is  at  present  so  far  advanced 
and. daily  increasing  in  importance,  nothing  but 
green  tea  was  formerly  prepared. 

At  Canton  the  two  sorts  are  made  according 
to  tb«  tacic  of  the  operator,  and  the  wants  of 
the  moment. 

I  will  here  relate  a  circumstance  to  which  I 
was  witness  after  my  arrival  at  Calcutta,  and 
which  appeared  to  me  more  curious  than  that  of 
the  manufacture  of  black  and  green  tea  from  the 
leaves  of  a  single  botanical  species  or  variet}^. 

I  was  on  my  way  to  the  tea  plantations 
of  the  English  company,  in  the  northwest  pro¬ 
vinces  of  India,  in  company  with  six  Chinese, 
skilled  in  the  preparation  of  tea,  and  furnished 
with  a  valuable  collection  of  plants  and  imple¬ 
ments,  necessary  for  this  undertaking.  Dr. 
Falconer,  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
Calcutta,  with  wrhom  I  stopped  a  few  days,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  see  the  process  of  tea-making, 
and  desired  me  to  communicate  this  desire  to 
the  men.  They  set  to  work,  selected  the  neces¬ 
sary  implements,  and  constructed  a  small  fur¬ 
nace.  They  placed  on  two  hearths  two  iron 
basins,  just  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  article 
in  China.  Up  to  this  point  all  proceeded  well; 
but  where  were  the  leaves  to  be  procured? 
There  were  none  either  in  the  Calcutta  garden, 
nor  in  any  part  of  India  nearer  than  the  Him¬ 
alayan  plantation.  “How  are  we  to  make  tea 
without  tea  leaves  ?”  exclaimed  my  astonished 
Chinamen.  I  made  them  understand  that  Dr. 
Falconer  and  his  friends  wished  only  to  to  see 
the  manner  of  working,  for  which  a  similar 
operation  would  be  sufficient,  and  not  the  usual 
preparation.  It  was  necessary  at  length  to  find 
in  the  garden  some  leaves  for  the  purpose, 
which  could  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
genuine  ones.  These  matters  being  arranged, 
the  Chinese  went  in  search  of  leaves  and  soon 
returned  with  those  of  a  plant  which  we  recog¬ 
nized  as  Pongamia  glabra,  a  leguminous  plant, 
somewhat  like  Bobinia  (the  common  locust 
tree)  in  appearance.  A  quantity  of  the  leaves 
were  gathered  by  the  poor  laborers,  and  were 
laid  aside  for  use,  in  a  proper  place,  while  my 
men  had  all  prepared  for  the  work.  The  pans 
were  placed  on  the  fire,  and  the  leaves  of  Pon¬ 
gamia  thrown  in.  They  wpre  turned  in  a  few 
minutes,  then  lightly  rolled,  spread  out  thin  on 
bamboo-boards,  so  as  to  dispel  any  remaining 
moisture,  and  again  thrown  into  the  pans,  and 
stirred  with  the  hand  till  perfectly  crisp  and 
dry.  They  proceeded  then  to  separate  them  into 
different  heaps  and  to  divide  the  whole  into 
commercial  sorts,  such  as  Hyson,  Young  and 
Imperial  Hyson,  Gunpowder,  &c.  Some  kinds 
were  returned  to  the  heating-pan  several  times 
to  be  more  perfectly  dried,  and  a  portion  of 
some  lots  was  artificially  colored, 

The  process  being  finished,  the  product  so 
much  resembled  genuine  tea,  that  nineteen  per¬ 
sons  out  of  twenty  would  have  received  it  as 


such.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  green  tea,  very 
passable  as  far  as  appearance  goes,  was  produced 
from  a  plant  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
tea  shrub.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  with  a 
little  ingenuity,  they  could  have  made  some¬ 
thing  resembling  black  tea  from  the  same 
leaves. 

"Without  entering  into  a  minute  description 
of  the  process  of  making  green  and  black  teas, 

I  will  mention  briefly  the  principal  operations. 

The  two  methods  we  are  about  to  examine, 
differ  from  each  other  in  points  sufficiently  im¬ 
portant  to  explain  the  difference  in  color  of  the 
product.  We  may  here  remark,  that  for  both 
kinds  the  leaves  are  gathered  from  the  tree  in 
the  same  manner,  those  which  have  arrived  at 
maturity  being  most  commonly  chosen. 

Green  Tea.  —  As  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
brought  from  the  plantations,  they  are  spread 
out  in  thin  beds  on  bamboo  hurdles  to  evavo- 
rate  the  remaining  moisture  ;  they  remain  thus 
exposed  for  a  short  time,  generally  for  two 
hours,  but  this  depends  much  upon  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere;  when  this  is  done,  the  pans 
are  heated  over  a  brisk  wood  fire.  Some  leaves 
are  then  thrown  in,  which  are  quickly  stirred, 
both  hands  being  used  for  this  purpose.  Sud¬ 
denly  affected  by  the  heat,  the  leaves  begin  to 
make  a  crackling  noise  and  become  moist  and 
flaccid  ;  at  the  same  time  a  large  quantity  of 
steam  escapes  from  the  mass.  This  lasts  for 
four  or  five  minutes,  after  whicli  the  leaves,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  fire,  are  placed  on  the  table  to 
be  rolled. 

The  rolling  process  is  performed  by  a  number 
of  persons  who  place  themselves  round  the  table, 
and  divide  the  heap  of  leaves  among  them. 
Each  takes  for  his  portion  as  many  as  he  can 
press  with  his  hands,  and  presses  them  into 
the  form  of  a  ball.  This  ball  is  rolled  on  a 
table  with  rattan  branches,  ( Calamus  Botang,) 
and  then  pressed  with  force,  for  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  expressing  the  juice  and  twisting  the 
leaves.  The  balls  are  beaten  and  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  in  succession  until  they  reach  the 
chief  workman,  who  examines  them  carefully 
so  as  to  determine  if  they  have  been  sufficiently 
rolled.  If  so,  they  remove  the  rolling-table  and 
throw  them  on  fiat  hurdles,  where  they  remain 
until  this  operation  has  been  completed  with 
the  remaining  leaves.  In  no  case,  however,  are 
they  left  long  in  this  state,  and  sometimes  they 
are  immediately  transferred  to  the  roasting-pan. 

When  the  leaves  are  returned  to  the  roast- 
ing-pan,  a  slow  and  constant  fire  of  charcoal 
is  maintained,  and  they  are  constantly  and  ra¬ 
pidly  stirred  with  the  hands,  and  sometimes 
they  are  carried  again  to  the  table  to  give  them 
a  second  rolling.  After  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
a  half  they  are  dry  enough ;  their  color  is  well 
fixed  and  there  is  then  no  fear  of  their  becoming 
black ;  their  tint,  a  dull  green,  becomes  brighter 
by  keeping. 

The  principal  part  of  the  preparation  is  now 
completed.  The  second  part  of  the  operation 
consists  in  screening  the  tea,  by  passing  it 
through  sieves  of  different  degrees  of  fineness, 
so  as  to  drive  off  the  dust  and  other  in  purities, 
after  which  it  is  divided  into  commercial  sorts, 
such  as  Hyson  Skin,  Hyson,  Young  Hyson, 
Gunpowder,  See.  During  this  operation  the 
large  sorts  are  passed  once  or  twice  before  the 
fire,  and  the  fine  ones  three  or  four  times.  It  is 
at  this  time  that  its  color  is  best  judged  of ; 
the  finest  sort  is  of  a  dull  green  lightly  tinged 
with  blue, 
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We  may  here  observe  with  regard  to  green 
tea;  first,  that  the  leaves  are  roasted  immediately 
after  being  gathered ;  second,  that  they  are 
dried  quickly  after  being  rolled. 


COAL  ASHES. 

A  Subscriber  of  Jefferson  county,  Virginia, 
makes  several  inquiries  suggested  by  our  recent 
article  on  coal  ashes.  There  have  been  few  ac¬ 
curate  experiments  to  test  the  value  of  these. 
Some  analyses  were  made  at  the  Yale  Analytical 
Laboratory,  which  indicate  the  presence  of  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  fertilizing  materials.  The 
coal  ashes  we  have  used  and  seen  used,  contained 
considerable  quantities  of  ashes  from  the  char¬ 
coal,  and  this  is  always  the  case  with  those  pro¬ 
duced  in  common  household  consumption  of 
coal.  When  burned  in  large  quantities,  the 
valuable  elements  are  of  course  derived  chiefly 
from  the  coal.  Sufficient  is  not  known  on  this 
subject  to  fix  any  definite  value  to  these  ashes. 
On  clay  soils  they  produce  a  good  effect  in  di¬ 
minishing  the  compactness,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  furnish  new  ingredients.  If  finely  divided, 
they  may  be  used  as  a  top-dressing  or  otherwise, 
similarly  to  wood  ashes,  and  with  less  danger, 
because  less  caustic  or  strong.  W e  should  trans¬ 
port  them  three  miles  for  use  on  most  soils  we 
think,  but  unless  containing  considerable  wood 
ashes,  we  should  pay  very  little  for  them  at  that 
distance  in  large  quantities,  until  we  had  expe¬ 
rimented  with  small  quantities.  The  experiment 
is  worth  trying;  and  we  hope  “Subscriber” 
and  others  will  furnish  us  with  the  result  of  any 
experiments  they  have  made,  or  may  make 
hereafter. 

- 0  «-• — — ■ 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FAIR. 

HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT, 

A  very  important  feature  in  the  management 
of  the  American  Institute  Fair,  is  the  attention 
bestowed  on  horticultural  products,  and  the 
accommodation  provided  for  such  objects.  A 
large  room  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  flowers.  Of  these  there  is  a 
very  fair  display,  the  fruits  being  numerous  and 
of  good  quality.  Native  grapes  make  a  very 
important  item  in  the  list;  several  very  fine 
collections  of  this  popular  fruit  being  furnished 
from  cultivators  in  Dutchess  County.  The  best 
specimens  of  the  Isabella  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Merritt,  Dutchess  County ;  the  bunches 
are  unusually  large,  and  the  berries  of  extra 
size ;  these  having  been  sent  in  after  the  judges 
had  made  their  awards,  did  not  come  under 
their  observation.  The  first  premium  for  the 
Isabella  was  awarded  to  Theodore  Fowler, 
Fishkill,  Dutchess  County,  and  the  second  to 
Dr.  G.  W.  Grant,  Iona  Island,  N.  Y.  For  the 
Catawba,  to  Dr.  G.  W.  Grant,  Iona  Island. 

Dr.  Underhill  had  a  quantity  of  his  well 
known  grapes  on  exhibition ;  also  fine  dishes  of 
quinces.  The  only  foreign  grapes  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
The  collection  was  very  inferior,  and  wo  ob¬ 
served  several  bunches  wrongly  labelled,  as 
Brown  Damascus  for  Black  Hamburg,  and 
Victoria  for  Black  Hamburg.  There  was  one 
bunch  of  a  variety  called  Santa  Cruz,  a  white 
grape,  the  berries  of  which  very  large  and 
somewhat  resembling  white  muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  We  were  very  much  disappointed  to 
see  such  an  inferior  display.  The  collections  of 
pears  were  from  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston;  J. 
Brill,  Newark;  J.  W.  Field,  Williamsburg, 
L.  I.,  and  a  dish  of  extra  large  cooking  pears 


from  Mr.  S.  Hesdre,  Spring  street,  New-York 
In  the  collection  from  C.  M.  IIovey  &  Co  > 
there  were  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  varie¬ 
ties.  Many  of  the  specimens  were  very  inferior, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  as  some  of 
the  sorts  were  too  long  kept.  The  largest  col¬ 
lection  of  apples  was  exhibited  by  J.  W. 
Bailey  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  and  consisted  of 
sixty-one  varieties. 

A  large  display  of  vegetables  was  exhibited 
by  Nicholas  Halley,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  A. 
Perry,  Cedar  Lawn,  L.  I.  Mr.  H.  C.  Murphy, 
gardener,  P.  Condon,  of  Owl’s  Head,  L.  I.,  also 
contributed  largely.  There  were  several  very 
fine  specimens  of  seedling  potatoes,  and  we 
might  enumerate  many  other  interesting  arti¬ 
cles,  but  we  are  limited  for  space. 

- - - 

NATIONAL  HORSE  EXHIBITION. 

The  National  Exhibition  of  Horses,  which 
commences  at  Springfield  to-day,  promises  to  be 
one  of  uncommon  interest.  Large  premiums  are 
offered  and  an  excellent  opportunity  is  presented 
to  bring  into  direct  competition  the  best  horses 
of  our  country.  We  hope  to  find  there  the  Mor¬ 
gans,  with  all  the  other  favorites  of  New  England, 
the  unsurpassable  roadsters  of  New-York,  the 
heavy  draught-horse  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
thoroughbreds  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States.  The  hundreds  of  horses  brought  thither 
for  exhibition  in  their  naked  glory,  will  be  a 
much  more  interesting  sight  to  the  friends  of 
agriculture  than  if  arrayed  in  the  trappings  of 
war,  with  gaudily  uniformed  and  plumed  riders; 
and  we  presume  the  whole  horse  family  of  the 
country  will  duly  appreciate  their  dignity  and 
importance  on  the  occasion,  and  display  them¬ 
selves  to  the  best  advantage. 

- •  o  • - 

The  Second  State  Fair  of  Indiana,  at  Lafay¬ 
ette,  last  week,  is  spoken  of  as  among  the  best 
and  most  successful  ever  held  in  the  West. 
Thirty  thousand  persons  were  in  attendance  on 
Thursday.  The  number  of  cattle  and  horses 
exhibited  was  500;  and  the  total  receipts 
amounted  to  $7,000.  Horace  Greeley,  of  this 
city,  delivered  the  annual  address. 


Agricultural  Shows. — We  have  two  or  three 
times  sat  down  to  give  a  summary  of  the  various 
reports,  that  daily  crowd  in  upon  us,  from  the 
State  and  County  Fairs,  but  we  have  found  that 
our  ample  sheet  would  hardly  suffice  to  mention 
the  names  of  all,  and  we  can  only  dispose  of 
them  in  a  general  way,  by  saying  that  Agricul¬ 
tural  Shows  have  this  fall  exceeded  in  number, 
interest,  and  importance,  all  those  of  preceding 
years.  We  feel  certain  that  an  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  agricultural  improvement  has  been 
awakened,  and  that  farmers  have  taken  a  step 
forward. 

Queen’s  County  Fair. — We  made  a  short  visit 
to  this  show,  and  were  much  pleased  with  the 
interest  in  agricultural  advancement  manifested 
by  the  Long  Island  farmers.  We  were  favor¬ 
ably  impressed  with  the  interest  and  untiring 
exertions  of  the  acting  officers  of  the  Society, 
and  we  doubt  not  they  felt  amply  repaid  by  the 
successful  result  of  their  labors. 

Cattle  Show  and  Ladies’  Riding  Match  at 
Stamford. — Stamford  was  crowded  yesterday 
with  strangers  from  this  and  the  neighboring 
counties,  to  witness  the  cattle  show  and  ladies’ 
riding-match.  The  exhibition  of  cattle  exceeded 
any  thing  ever  before  seen  in  the  State.  A  small 


train  of  oxen  from  the  West  numbered  180  yoke, 
all  very  fine  animals ;  5000  persons  were  on  the 
ground  at  one  time. 

The  riding-match  came  off  at  two  o’clock, 
when  Broad  street,  from  Atlantic  to  Park,  was 
crowded  with  a  dense  mass  of  spectators:  not 
less  than  10,000  or  12,000  persons  were  present. 
There  were  but  six  competitors  out  of  the  thirty- 
five  whose  names  had  been  entered  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  and  Miss  Burr  Weston  took  the  first 
premium.  The  Exhibition  Hall  was  visited  yes¬ 
terday  by  over  5,000  persons. — Tribune. 

- - 

Extraordinary  Cotswold  Lambs. — At  the 
Litchfield  County  (Conn.)  Show,  T.  L.  Hart,  of 
West  Cornwall,  exhibited  a  Cotswold  ewe  and 
her  three  lambs  (all  at  one  birth.)  These  lambs 
were  six  months  and  eight  days  old,  and  together 
weighed  312  lbs.,  or  104  lbs.  each.  They  have 
had  no  extra  feed,  but  have  all  been  nursed  by 
the  same  ewe.  The  same  ewe  last  year  pro¬ 
duced  two  lambs,  which,  at  about  the  same  ago 
as  the  above,  weighed  126  lbs.  each. 

Mammoth  Dahlia. — Mr.  Griffin,  of  the  Second 
Avenue,  in  this  city,  says  he  can  show  a  dahlia 
twelve  feet  high,  with  full  proportions.  The 
flower  is  of  a  rich  scarlet.  If  the  query  arises, 
how  it  preserves  its  perpendicularity,  I  answer, 
that  it  fortunately  grew  beside  a  tall  peach  tree, 
to  which  it  is  safely  secured.  The  dahlia  has 
quite  over-topped  the  tree. 

- ©O© - 

A  Corpulent  Squash. — Mr.  Samuel  Havens, 
of  Pawtucket,  has  raised  a  Valparaiso  squash, 
weighing  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds, 
and  measuring  seven  feet  and  one  inch  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  The  squash  was  but  seven  weeks 
in  attaining  its  growth — thus  gaining  about  three 
and  a  quarter  pounds  per  day. 

The  Agricultural  College. — We  understand 
that  the  subscriptions  to  this  college  amount  now 
to  upwards  of  $20,000 ;  it  will  be  recollected 
that  this  institution  is  to  be  located  at  Geneva, 
N.  Y. ;  and  that  John  Dei.afield,  Esq.,  is  to  be 
President,  with  an  able  board  of  directors,  all 
of  whom  are  practical  and  scientific  farmers. 
We  have  the  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  this 
institution ;  all  it  requires  is  a  few  more  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  its  stock,  which  we  trust  the  friends 
of  the  enterprise  and  those  who  wish  to  see  their 
sons  educated  for  their  business  will  not  be 
backward  in  making  up.  Any  communications 
addressed  to  Mr.  Delafield  on  this  subject  will 
meet  with  prompt  attention. 

A  Grand  Peach  Orchard. — Mr.  Bateham, 
of  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  has  recently  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  examining'  a  peach  orchard  set  out 
six  years  ago  by  a  Mr.  Davis,  of  Milford,  Clare¬ 
mont  County,  Ohio.  Mr.  Bateham  says : 

“  L  is  the  finest  fruit  he  ever  saw.  One 
hundred  acres  of  ground  are  covered  with  ter. 
thousand  peach  trees.  In  1850,  they  averaged 
one  basket,  or  three  quarters  of  a  bushel  per  tree, 
which  brought  him  ten  thousand  dollars.  This 
paid  for  his  land  and  trees  and  something  to 
spare.  Last  year  there  was  no  fruit.  This  year 
they  will  average  three  baskets  to  a  tree.  They 
readily  sell  for  from  $1,25  to  $1,50  per  basket. 
The  crop  of  this  season  will  bring  him  $80,000 
with  a  net  profit  of  $25,000. 

The  Soap  Plant. — The  Vienna  journals  an¬ 
nounce  that  a  firm  of  California  has  sent  home 
to  that  city  some,  seeds  of  the.  soap  plant.  It 
grows  wild  in  California,  rising  to  the  height  of 
about  a  foot.  The  plant  fades  away  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  inside  each  is  a  ball  of 
natural  soap,  superior,  it  is  asserted,  to  any 
that  can  be  manufactured. 
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MAKING  BOOTS  WATER-TIGHT. 

We  have  been  using  the  recipe  below  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  can  recommend  it  to  all  who 
wish  to  make  their  boots  last  much  longer  than 
they  generally  do.  The  only  inconvenience  at¬ 
tending-  the  use  of  it  is,  that  the  stockings  will 
be  soiled  by  the  resinous  tallow  when  the  boots 
are  worn,  but  this  continues  for  a  short  time 
only.  It  will  be  found  good  : 

I  put  a  pound  of  tallow,  and  a  half  pound  of 
rosin  in  a  pot  on  the  fire ;  when  melted  and 
mixed,  I  warm  the  boots  and  apply  the  hot  stuff 
with  a  paint  brush,  until  neither  sole  nor  upper 
will  suck  any  more.  If  it  is  desired  that  the 
boots  should  immediately  take  a  polish,  dis¬ 
solve  an  ounce  of  wax  in  spirits  of  turpentine, 
to  which  add  a  teaspoonful  of  lampblack.  A  day 
after  the  boots  have  been  treated  with  tallow  and 
rosin,  rub  them  over  with  the  wax,  and  they  will 
shine  like  a  mirror.  Tallow  or  ether  grease  be¬ 
comes  rancid,  and  rots  the  stitching  as  well  as 
the  leather  ;  but  the  rosin  gives  it  an  antiseptic 
quality  which  preserves  the  whole. — Louisville 
Christian  Advocate. 

It  is  not  always  desirable  to  "have  boots  or 
shoes  water-tight.  Unless  where  in  constant 
direct  contact  with  water,  an  open,  porous  shoe 
is  the  warmest.  From  the  feet,  as  from  every 
other  part  of  the  body,  there  is  a  constant  per¬ 
spiration.  If  this  is  retained  around  the  feet  by 
India-rubber,  or  well  oiled  leather,  they  soon 
become  damp,  and  the  porous  socks  being  filled 
with  moisture,  are  better  conductors  of  heat,  and 
more  readily  conduct  it  away  from  the  feet  and 
leave  them  cold.  The  sole  and  lowest  part  of 
the  thin  leather  should  be  well  closed  with  oil  or 
other  substance,  and  the  rest  be  left  more  open 
for  the  escape  of  perspiration. 

- e  ♦  « - 

Pre-payment  of  Postage. — All  correspondents 
are  requested  to  pre-pay  their  postage  on  letters  to 
us,  as  they  thereby  secure  pre-payment  in  return. 
The  saving  of  two  cents  for  each  letter  may  seem  a 
small  matter  to  such  as  seldom  write,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  omission  to  pre-pay  would  make  a  difference  of 
hundreds  of  dollars  per  annum  in  our  own  postage 
bills. 

We  also  suggest  the  propriety,  where  correspond¬ 
ents  write  us  expressly  on  their  own  business,  re¬ 
questing  a  favor  which  causes  us  some  trouble,  and 
with  no  corresponding  benefit,  that  they  not  only 
pre-pay  their  postage,  but  also  enclose  a  stamp,  to 
pre-pay  the  answer  they  solicit  in  return. 

Dating  Letters. — Where  our  correspondents  are 
not  perfectly  well  known  to  us,  we  wish  they  would 
in  all  cases,  date  their  letters  very  plainly,  with  their 
post-office  address.  Nearly  every  town  in  the  United 
States  has  half  a  dozen  name-sakes  in  other  States, 
and  of  some  of  the  most  popular,  they  number  by 
fifties.  A  few  years  since,  there  were  about  thirty 
Washingtons  in  Ohio  alone.  Let  us,  in  all  cases, 
have  the  name  of  their  post-office  and  State,  at  the 
head  of  their  letter,  and  they  will  be  sure  of  a  right 
direction  for  their  letters  in  return. 

Correspondents  will  confer  a  favor  by  writing 
plainly.  We  spent  four  hours  in  deciphering  a 
long  article  from  a  correspondent,  which  con¬ 
tained  some  good  ideas.  We  have  just  received 
another  from  the  same  source,  which  we  have 
necessarily  laid  by  for  the  leisure  of  a  rainy  day. 
We  never  did  like  illegible  writing,  but  we  cheer¬ 
fully  correct  ungrammatical  expressions,  and  will 
properly  prepare  manuscript  for  the  press  with  plea¬ 
sure.  If  only  plainly  written,  we  care  not  how 
homely  the  style. 


Harkets. 

Remarks.— The  news  from  Europe  since  our  last  is  im¬ 
portant.  We  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  review 
of  the  Corn  trade  in  the  article  we  publish  to-day  from  the 
Mark  Lane  Express.  All  those  who  have  grain  and  other 
produce  to  sell,  should  read  this  article  with  attention.  As 
to  the  rumor  of  Turkey  having  declared  war  against  Russia, 
we  doubt  it,  nor  shall  we  give  credit  to  any  such  reports 
till  better  authenticated. 

On  comparing  the  Price  Current  of  this  week  with  that  of 
last,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  sum  up  tie  advance  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  different  products.  Since  that  was 
in  type  there  has  been  a  further  small  advance  in  grain  and 
Flour,  and  a  slight  decline  in  Cotten.  The  high  rates  of 


freight,  and  the  stringency  in  the  money  market  are  great 
dampers  on  speculation  ;  the  demand  for  produce,  however, 
is  brisk,  and  large  shipments  continue  to  go  forward  fbr 
Europe.  It  is  certainly  very  prosperous  times  now  for 
farmers,  good  crops  generally  the  past  season,  and  high 
prices  for  all  they  have  to  seil. 

From  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  Sept.  26tli. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  BRITISH  CORN  TRADE. 

The  activity  in  the  Corn  trade  continues ;  in  fact, 
circumstances  are  occurring,  daily,  of  a  character 
calculated  to  increase  the  excitement.  The  pro¬ 
tracted  misunderstanding  between  Russia  and  Tur¬ 
key  has  become  more  and  more  difficult  of  arrange 
ment,  and  threatens  to  terminate  in  war,  in  which, 
should  it  take  place,  Great  Britain  would  be  very 
likely  to  be  involved.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  recapitulate  what  has  already  been  discussed 
in  the  daily  papers,  but  the  advices  from  the  East 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  the  most  sanguine  to 
doubt  whether  the  dispute  between  the  Czar  and 
Sultan  can  now  be  settled,  except  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.  This  news  has  had  considerable  effect  on  the 
minds  of  holders  of  wheat  in  this  country,  inasmuch 
as  it  threatens  to  increase  the  difficulties  already  ex¬ 
perienced  ;  viz.,  high  prices  and  scarcity  of  shipping 
in  making  purchases  at  foreign  ports.  That  England 
will  have  to  import  largely,  it  would  be  idle  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  conceal.  With  average  crops  we  have  for 
several  consecutive  years  consumed  some  millions  of 
quarters  of  foreign  wheat  per  annum.  What  then  are 
our  requirements  likely  to  be  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances  '{  The  produce  of  wheat  at  the  .utmost 
cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  three-fourths  of 
an  average,  and  there  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
no  excess  in  the  yield  of  the  other  corn  crops.  Po- 
tatos  are  seriously  affected  by  disease,  and  have 
been  forced  into  consumption  so  rapidly,  owing  to 
their  unfitness  for  storing,  that  this  article  of  food 
must  very  shortly  become  scarce.  So  enormous  has 
been  the  consumption,  that  with  an  importation  of 
3,304,025  qrs.  of  wheat  and  3,837,206  cwts.  flour 
during  the  eight  months  ending  the  5th  inst.,  the 
stocks  in  granary  are  by  no  means  excessive.  Our 
position  is,  therefore,  sufficiently  critical  to  warrant 
uneasiness  as  to  the  future.  We  are  anxious  not  to 
exaggerate  the  difficulties  this  country  may  be  placed 
in ;  but  that  difficulties  exist  it  would  be  folly  to 
deny.  The  weather  has  been  favorable  since  our 
last  for  harvesting  the  crops  in  the  late  districts,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  corn  has  been  carted  in 
tolerably  fair  order.  There  is  still  a  good  deal  of 
spring-sown  wheat  uncut,  even  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  the  more  backward  districts 
some  is  so  green  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  it 
will  arrive  at  maturity.  The  reports  as  to  the  yield 
of  wheat  are  very  unsatisfactory ;  in  many  cases 
were  the  produce  has  been  tested  by  thrashing,  the 
quantity  has  turned  out  little  more  than  half  of  what 
had  been  calculated  on ;  the  increased  price  will 
therefore  hardly  compensate  the  grower  for  the 
shortness  of  the  yield. 

The  most  recent  advices  from  Ireland  speak  more 
despond  ingly  of  the  potato  crop  than  previous  ac¬ 
counts,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  loss  of 
that  useful  root  will  be  greater  than  was  a  few  weeks 
ago  expected.  Indian  Corn,  after  having  for  some 
time  been  neglected,  bad  therefore  excited  renewed 
attention,  and  its  value  had  undergone  a  considerable 
rise  in  most  of  the  large  consuming  markets.  Wheat 
has  of  late  years  been  but  little  cultivated  in  Ireland  ; 
the  produce  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  sown  is 
stated  to  be  tolerably  good.  The  oat  crop  is  not  so 
well  spoken  of,  either  in  regard  to  quantity  or  qua¬ 
lity,  as  earlier  in  the  season. 

The  business  done  on  Wednesday  was  not  ex¬ 
tensive,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  want  of 
choice  of  quality — the  greater  part  on  sale  consisting 
of  ordinary  lots  left  over  from  previous  supplies. 
Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  Monday’s 
terms  were  exceeded  by  about  Is.  per  qr.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  firmness  of  holders  increased,  and  a 
further  rise  of  Is.  ber  qr.  was  established  on  Friday. 
The  arrivals  of  wheat  from  abroad  have  been  only 
moderate  since  the  close  of  last  week,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  previously  received  having  been  landed, 
there  has  been  no  anxiety  to  sell  from  on  board  ship. 
For  granaried  parcels  very  full  terms  have  been 
asked ;  indeed,  many  holders  have  withdrawn  their 
samples  altogether,  in  expectation  of  higher  rates 
later  in  the  year.  The  high  pretensions  of  holders 
have  naturally  induced  a  good  deal  of  caution  on 
the  part  of  buyers;  still,  considerable  transactions 
have  taken  place.  There  was  not  so  much  doing  on 
Wednesday  as  on  Friday,  and  on  the  former  occasion 
it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  exceed  previous  rates. 

The  advices  from  France  reporting  renewed  ac¬ 
tivity  there,  and  the  unfavorable  change  which  took 
place  in  the  weather  on  Friday,  gave  a  fresh  impetus 


to  the  upward  movement,  and  a  fair  extent  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  done  at  rates  about  2s.  per  qr.  above  those 
at  which  purchases  might  have  been  made  in  the 
beginning  of  the  week. 

In  consequence  of  the  very  high  terms  demanded 
for  floating  cargoes  of  wheat,  comparatively  few 
contracts  have  been  closed ;  but  there  has  been  an 
active  inquiry,  several  orders  to  buy  wheat  afloat 
having  been  received  during  the  week  from  France. 
For  Marianopli  wheat  on  passage  60s.  6 d.,  to  62s.  for 
Taganrog  Ghirka  59s.  to  60s.,  and  for  the  commoner 
kinds  from  50s.  up  to  55s.  per  qr.,  cost  and  freight, 
has  been  realized. 

Flour  has  been  held  with  extreme  firmness,  and 
the  millers  have  manifested  a  decided  unwillingness 
to  make  forward  sales.  For  country  household 
flour  rates  have  been  asked  quite  as  high,  in  propor¬ 
tion,  as  those  demanded  for  town  make.  A  part  of 
the  expected  arrival  of  flour  from  America  has  come 
to  hand,  20,725  brls.  having  reached  us  this  week. 
The  market  was  previously  very  bare  of  fresh  qual¬ 
ities,  this  supply  has  consequently  had  no  effect  on 
prices ;  indeed  the  article  was  rather  dearer,  if  any 
thing,  at  the  close  than  in  the  beginning  of  the 
week. 

Owing  to  increasingly  unfavorable  accounts  in  re¬ 
gard  to  potatoes,  Indian  corn  afloat  lias  been  held  at 
enhanced  terms ;  for  Galatz  88a,  and  for  Ibraila 
36s.  per  qr.,  cost  and  freight,  has  been  paid. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  CORN  TRADE. 

The  advices  from  the  Baltic  are  this  week  of 
much  the  same  character  as  before.  The  harvest  in 
that  quarter  appears  to  have  given  an  indifferent  re¬ 
turn,  and  the  quality  of  the  new  wheat  is  described 
as  very  inferior.  Meanwhile  supplies  of  old  had 
almost  ceased,  and  the  stocks  in  warehouse  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  reduced  into  a  very  narrow 
compass.  Under  these  circumstances  large  trans¬ 
actions  had  been  rendered  almost  impossible,  and 
quotations  had  become  in  a  great  measure  nominal. 

Konigsberg  letters,  of  Monday’s  date,  state  that 
the  little  new  wheat  which  had  come  to  hand  had 
proved  too  damp  and  inferior  in  condition  to  be  suit¬ 
able  for  shipment;  and  stocks  of  old  having  been 
nearly  exhausted,  hardly  any  thing  had  been  done 
during  the  preceding  week  for  export. 

Advices  from  Danzig,  dated  Tuesday,  are  to 
nearly  the  same  effect :  59  to  60  lbs.  per  bushel 
would,  we  are  informod,  be  an  extreme  weight  for 
the  new  wheat;  the  greater  part  of  the  samples 
which  had  appeared  having  averaged  66  to  57  lbs. 
per  bushel ;  for  fair  quality  of  69  lbs.  weight  55s. 
to  66s.  per  qr.  free  on  board,  had  been  paid.  There 
was  hardly  any  thing  being  shipped ;  indeed,  the 
supplies  of  new  brought  forward  had  been  wholly 
unfit  for  export. 

From  Poland  and  the  Bug  district  the  accounts  of 
the  crops  were  by  no  means  of  a  satisfactory  cha¬ 
racter. 

At  Stettin,  on  Tuesday,  the  best  qualties  of  old 
red  wheat,  weighing  61  £  lbs.  per  bushel,  could  not 
be  bought  below  60s.  per  qr.  free  on  board  ;  and  for 
62  lbs.  white  Polish  64s.  per  qr.  had  been  asked. 
Barley  was  quoted  28s.  to  32s.,  and  36  lbs.  Oats 
20s.  per  qr.  Freight  to  London  and  East  Coast  6s. 
6c?.  to  5s.  9 d.  per  qr. 

Rostock  letters,  of  the  20th  inst.,  inform  us  that 
58s.  had  been  paid  for  damp  new,  and  60s.  per  qr. 
for  fine  old.  Barley  was  quoted  33s  per  qr. ;  and 
hardly  any  peas  or  oats  had  been  offered. 

From  Hamburg  we  learn  that  after  a  temporaiy 
calm  the  wheat  trade  had  assumed  renewed  acti¬ 
vity,  and  prices  in  advance  of  those  of  the  preceding 
week  were  realized  on  Wednesday.  For  good  61 
lbs.  Holstein  wheat  64s.  6 d.  per  qr  free  on  board, 
and  for  red  Upland  on  the  spot,  weighing  only  60 
lbs.  per  bushel,  68s.  per  qr.  had  been  paid.  Spring 
corn  had  been  in  lively  request,  and  good  Danish 
barley,  53  lbs.,  could  not  then  be  bought  below  83s. 

In  the  Dutch  markets  the  upward  movement  in 
prices  has  continued-;  and  at  Rotterdam,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  white  wheat  was  2s.  to  3s.,  and  red  2s.  per  qr. 
dearer  than  on  that  day  wreek.  Rye  advanced  16 
to  20  /.  per  last,  and  other  articles  were  generally 
held  at  enhanced  rates. 

The  accounts  from  France  are  of  a  more  subdued 
tone  inasmuch  as  buyers  had  become  cautious  in 
acting  at  the  enhanced  terms ;  still  a  further  rise  of 
2  francs  per  sack  was  realized  in  flour  at  Paris  on 
Wednesday. 

From  the  Mediterranean  we  have  nothing  new  to 
communicate;  that  the  wants  of  the  Italian  States 
will  be  great,  cannot  be  questioned  ;  and  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  what  the  Black  Sea  may  have  to 
spare  will  be  retained  within  the  Straits  of  Gibral¬ 
tar. 

From  Odessa  we  learn  that  the  threatening  as¬ 
pects  of  political  [affairs  had  greatly  interfered  with 
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business,  and  that  prices  had  rather  given  way,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  exciting  reports  from  France  and 
England :  good  Polish  Odessa  was  quoted  36s.  per 
qr.;  and  freight  to  United  Kingdom  was  18s.  Of/, 
per  qr, 

PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

Wholesale  prices  of  the  more  important  Vegetables, 
Fruits,  &c., 

Washington  Market,  Oct.  15,1853. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  Carters,  $  bbl. ,  §1  75  ;  Mercers, 
$  bbl.,  $1  50;  Sweet  Potatoes,  ^  bbl.,  $1  50@$2 ;  Toma 
toes,  $  basket,  S1@$I  25  ;  Cabbages,  $  100,  $2  50@$3 
Red  do.,  $1  100,  $5@$8 ;  Cauliflowers,  >(jj  dozen,  $1  25@$3 
Green  Corn,  tjp  100,  $1;  Lima  Beans,  ^p  basket,  50c. 
String  Beans,  $  basket,  50c.  ;  Onions,  white,  ^  bbl., $2  25 
do.,  red.  ^  bbl.,  $1  75 ;  do.  yellow,  bbl.,  $2  ;  Parsnips 

doz.  bunches,  31c.  ;  Carrots,  1?  doz.  bunches,  31c.;  Beets, 
do.,37%c.  ;  Turnips,  <jP  doz.  bunches,  25c.;  f)  basket,  50c., 
Ruta  Baga,  3P  basket,  62%c.;  Endive,  tp  100,  25c.;  Lettuce, 
$  100,  50c.;  Celery,  $  doz.  bunches,  $1©$1  25  ;  Egg  Plants, 
$  doz.,  62%©75c.  ;  Squashes,  $  doz  ,  $1©$2  ;  Pumpkins 
$doz.,$l©$l  50  ;  Green  Peppers,  bbl.,  §2  75c.  ;  Capsi¬ 
cums,  doz.  bunches,  25c.;  Parsley,  tjp  doz.  bunches,  25e. 

Fruit.— Apples,  $  bbl.,  $1  50@$4  ;  Pears,  $  bbl.,  $3  50 
©$6  ;  Quinces,  $  bbl.,  $2  50@3  ;  Grapes,  (Isabella,)  tjp 
pound,  10c.@15c. ;  Plums,  (Damson,)  99  bushel.  $4;  Peaches, 
tjp  basket,  $2. 

The  supply  of  Sweet  Potatoes  In  market  Is  very  large,  and 
they  have  reached  an  unusually  low  price;  sloops  laden  with 
them,  continue  to  arrive  from  various  parts  of  New  Jersey. 
The  price  demanded  is  not  more  than  one  half  that  of  two 
months  ago,  and  this  tends  to  keep  common  Potatoes  from 
increasing  in  price.  There  are  a  few  baskets  of  Tomatoes 
still  in  market,  but  they  are  gradually  decreasing.  Cabbages 
are  in  general  of  good  quality  and  in  great  demand.  Some 
very  choice  Celery  is  to  be  seen. 

In  the  Fruit  Department  there  Is  not  much  variety. 
Water  and  Musk  Melons  are  now  out  of  season,  and 
Peaches  have  almost  disappeared. 


NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Oct.  17,  1853. 

The  market  to-day  was  unusually  dull,  and  was  pronounced 
by  some  experienced  judges  to  be  one  of  the  most  depressed 
of  the  season.  There  are  still  large  receipts  of  cattle  with¬ 
out  a  corresponding  demand,  and  a  consequent  overstock. 
In  such  a  state  of  affairs  there  are  many  objections  advanced 
against  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  animals,  which 
are  not  heard  under  other  circumstances ;  and  in  fact  buyers 
are  inclined  to  doubt  that  they  possess  the  weight  repre¬ 
sented,  and  refuse  the  price  demanded  even  at  the  market 
rates.  Inferior  cattle  did  not  command  a  price  which  would 
remunerate  the  owners,  and  were  purchased  with  much 
hesitation  even  at  a  very  low  figure  Many  large  lots  re¬ 
mained  unsold,  the  owners  being  disposed  to  risk  a  little 
rather  than  let  them  go  at  ruinously  low  rates. 

There  were  some  good  cattle  from  Chester  County,  Pa., 
Benjamin  Hood  owned  a  lot  of  38  which  were  not  disposed 
of  at  noon,  and  which  it  was  difficult  to  sell  even  at  9c. 
Some  lots  were  sold  as  low  as  7c.,  while  extra  cattle  did 
not  bring  more  than  9%c.,  and  very  few  indeed  reached  as 
high  a  price.  The  market  on  the  whole  was  50c.  per  hun¬ 
dred  lower  than  last  week,  and  sales  difficult  to  effect. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  cattle  were  from  Pennsylvania. 
This  State  and  Ohio  contributed  the  next  largest  amounts. 
The  receipts  for  tho  past  week  at  the  Washington  yards  do 
not  much  exceed  those  of  the  former,  but  we  should  think  a 
much  larger  number  remain  unsold  to-day  than  on  this  day 
week. 

The  cattle  received  are  : 

Washington  Yards,  Forty-fourth  street,  A.  M.  Aller- 
ton,  Proprietor. 


received  during  the  week. 


Beeves, 

Cows  and  calves, 
Sheep  and  Lambs, 
Swine, 

Veals, 


2,775 

7 

1,294 

150 

144 


ON  HAND. 

2,679 


Browning’s,  Sixth  street. 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  5,832  1,600 

Beeves,  564 

Cows  and  Calves,  56 

Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  street. 

Beeves,  350  200 

Cows  and  Calves,  40  12 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  4,300  1,500 

Veals,  40 

O’Brien’s, gSixth  street. 

Beeves,  200  100 

Cows  and  calves,  30  12 

The  cattle  at  the  Washington  Yards  are  accounted  for  as 
follows  : 

New-York  State  cattle  by  cars,  350  ;  on  foot,  214.  From 
Pennsylvania,  on  foot,  961  ;  Ohio,  on  cars,  414  ;  do.  on 
foot,  80  ;  Kentucky,  on  ears,  242  ;  Virginia,  on  foot,  100. 
The  routes  by  which  the  above  were  forwarded  are  : 

By  the  Harlem  Railroad  there  were  received,  Beeves  172  ; 
Sows  and  Calves  7 ;  Sheep  1,080  ;  and  Veals  145. 


By  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Beeves,  800  ;  Sheep,  214. 
By  the  Erie  Railroad,  Beeves,  360  ;  Hogs,  150, 

By  the  Hudson  River  boats,  Beeves,  52. 

The  price  of  beef,  from  the  results  of  the  days  sales  is  at 
least  half  a  cent  lower  than  it  was  quoted.at  last  Monday 
and  would  stand  as  follows  : 

Inferior  quality,  7c. 

Middling  and  Good,  7%@8e. 

Superior  quality,  8%©0c. 

Extra,  9%c. 

We  heard  of  none  having  benn  sold  above  9%c.,  and  only 
a  few  lots  realized  that  price. 

At  Chamberlin’s,  prices  are  reported  for  Beeves,  at  7@9c. 
and  the  sales  at  that  were  limited. 

Cows  and  Calves,  $25  $40©$60  ;  Sheep,  sold  at  $2  75  for 
those  of  inferior  quality,  $4  50  was  obtained  for  middling 
lots,  and  as  high  as  $6  for  extra  ones.  Lambs,  brought 
$2  55,  $3©$4.  Veals  were  sold  at  from  5c.@7c.  per 
pound. 

At  Browning's  the  sales  of  sheep  maintained  a  better  price 
than  they  did  the  previous  week. 

McGraw’s  sales  for  the  week  amounted  to  about  2,100 ; 
of  these,  Sheep  were  sold  as  low  as  $2  25,  and  at  various 
rates  from  that  to  $5  50 ;  a  few  extras  brought  $5  50, 
but  this  was  not  a  common  price. 

Lambs  rated  from  $1  75©$5  50,  and  there  was  a  much 
firmer  demand  than  the  week  preceding. 

The  prices  of  cattle  here  do  not  vary  from  the  prices  at 
other  markets,  and  there  was  a  larger  number  od  hand 
than  usual. 

- — »'«-« - 

PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce,  Groceries,  Provisions,  Lumber,  be. 

AsliC-3. 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853 . 100  lbs.  5  S7%@ - 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852 . . 5  50  - 

Beeswax, 

American  Yellow . lb.  —  27  ©  28% 

Bristles. 

American,  Gray  and  White . . . —  40  ©—  45 

Coal. 

Liverpool  Orrel . $  chaldron,  10  50  ©  11  — 

Scotch.. . . . © - 

Sidney .  6  50  ©  6  75 

Pictou . : . . .  6  50  @  6  75 

Anthracite _ :  . $  2’, 000  lb.  6  —  6  50 

Cordage. 

Bale  Rope . .  $1  lb.  — 

Boit  Rope . . . — 

Corks. 

Velvet,  Quarts . ^  gro.  —  80 

Velvet,  Pints . 


Phials 

Cotton. 


15 
4 


7% 

@—12% 

© — 45 
©—25 
@—12 


Atlantic 


Inferior . 

Parts. 

Florida. 
-  <§— 

Ports. 
—  @— 

Low  to  good  ord. . . . 

—  @— 

-  ©- 

Low  to  good  mid.. . . 

-  ©- 

-  @- 

Mid.  fair  to  fair . 

—  © — 

-  @- 

Fully  fr.  to  good  ft. .. 

—  @— 

—  @— 

Good  and  fine . 

.  .—  ©— 

—  @— 

-  @- 

11 


Cotton  Bagging. 

Gunny  Cloth . tjp  yard, —  10%@ 

American  Kentucky . . @ - 

Dundee . . @ - 

Feathers. 

Live  Geese,  prime .  . ^  lb.  —  48  @ —  50 

Flax. 

Jersey.  . . .  .  . .  $lb.  —  8  © —  9 

Flour  and  Meal. 

Sour . . . $  bbl.  5  87%@6  — 

Superfine  No.  2 .  6  43%@6  62% 

State,  common  brands .  6  87%@—  — 

State,  Straight  brand . .  0  S7%@6  93% 

State,  favorite  brands .  6  93%@7  — 

Western,  mixed  do .  6  81%@6  87% 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  Straight  do .  6  87%@6  93 % 

Michigan, fancy  brands . .  6  93%@7  — 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands .  6  87%@7 — 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common .  6  87%@6  93% 

Ohio,  fancy  brands .  7 —  ©7  37% 

Ohio,  extra  brands .  7  06%@7  37% 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do .  7  —  @7  25 

Genesee,  fancy  brands .  7  —  @7  06% 

Genesee,  extra  brands .  7  12%@7  75 

Canada,  (in  bond) .  7  12%@7  18% 

Brandywine .  7  18%@7  25 

Georgetown .  7  18%@7  25 

Petersburgh  City .  7  18%@7  25 

Richmond  Country .  7  12%@7  18% 

Alexandria .  7  12%@7  18% 

Baltimore,  Howard  Street. .  7  12%@7  18% 

Rye  Flour .  4  50 

Corn  Meal,  Jersey . 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine .  4  50 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . $  punch.  19 

Grain. 

Wheat,  White  Genesee . bush.  159 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) .  1  52 

Wheat,  Southern,  White .  1  50 

Wheat,  Ohio,  White .  150 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White . 1  57 

Wheat,  Mixed  Western .  1  42 

Wheat,  Western  Red .  1  38 

Rye,  Northern . 

Corn,  Unsound . —  83 

Corn,  Round  Yellow . —  86 

Corn,  Round  White . —  87 

Corn,  Southern  White . —  87%  1 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow . .  —  86 

Corn,  Southern  Mixed . —  84 

Corn,  Western  Mixed . 

Corn,  Western  Yellow . 


'@4  62% 

. - 

@4  25 

@4  62% 

,  19  — 

© - 

1.  1  59 

@1  61 

.  1  52 

@1  65 

.  1  50 

@1  53 

@1  54 

.  1  57 

@1  60 

.  1  42 

©1  45 

.  1  38 

@1  42 

.  -  93 

@-  94 

.  83 

@—84% 

.—  86 

@—88 

.  87 

(m - 

■  87%©  89 

.  86 

©—87 

.—  84 

©—84% 

—  84 

©—85 

. - 

© - 

Barley . —  80  © — 88 

Oats,  River  and  Canal .  —  49  © — 51 

Oats,  New-Jersey . —  46  @ — 47% 

Oats,  Western . —  50  @ — 51% 

Oats,  Penna . —  46  @—48 

Oats,  Southern . —  42  @—44 

Peas,  Black-eyed  . . tjp  2  bush. - @2  75 

Peas,  Canada . bush.  —  90  @1  — 

Beans,  White .  1  12%©1  25 

Hair. 


Rio  Grande,  Mixed . 

. iP  lb.  — 

20 

©  —  22 

Buenos  Ayres,  Mixed . 

19 

@  —  21 

Hav,  FOR  SHIPPING  : 

North  River,  in  bales . 

...$  100  lbs.  - 

-  70 

@ - 

Hemp. 

Russia,  clean  . 

© - 

Russia,  Outshot . 

— 

& - 

Manilla . 

. $  lb.— 

10%@ - 

Sisal .  . . 

— 

©  —  10 

Sunn . 

0 

© - 

Italian . 

— 

© - 

Jute . 

. - 

©187  50 

American,  Dew-rotted . 

— 

@107  50 

American,  do.,  Dressed.. . 

— 

@220  — 

American,  Water-rotted.. 

— 

© - 

Hops. 

1853 . 

. ^  lb.  — 

32 

©  —  37% 

•  1852 . 

25 

@  —  80 

Lime. 

Rockland,  Common. 

. . . . ....  bbl.— 

— 

©—  90 

Lumber. 

WHOLKSALE  PRICES. 

Timber,  White  Pine . 

. .  cubie  ft.  — 

18 

©  —  22 

Timber,  Oak . 

. . 

25 

@  —  80 

Timber,  Grand  Island,  W. 
Timber,  Geo.  Yel.  Pine. . . 

O . — 

35 

©  —  38 

. .  (by  cargo)  — 

18 

©  —  22 

YARD  SELLING  TRICES. 

Timber,  Oak  Scantling . $  M.  ft.  30  —  ©  40  — 

Timber,  or  Beams,  Eastern .  17  50  ©  18  75 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Worked . . . ©  35  — 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Unworked . 20  —  @25  — 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  Clear . 87  50  ©  40  — 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  2d  qual . 30  —  ©  35  — 

Boards,  North  River,  Box . 16  —  @17  — 

Boards,  Albany  Pine . <jp  pee. —  16  @  —  22 


Boards,  City  Worked . . —  22 

Boards,  do.  narrow,  clear  ceiling. ...  —  25 

Plank,  do.,  narrow,  clear  flooring . —  25 

Plank,  Albany  Pine . —  26 

Plank,  City  Worked . —  26 

Plank,  Albany  Spruce. . . —  IS 

Plank,  Spruce,  City  Worked . —  22 

Shingles,  Pine,  sawed . $  bunch,  2  25 

Shingles,  Pine,  split  and  shaved .  2  75 


24 


—  82 

—  32 

—  20 
—  24 

2  50 

3  — 


Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft  1st  qual.. 


M.  24  —  ©  28  ■ 


Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  2d  quality.  ...  22  —  ©  25  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  2  ft.  1st  quality . 19  —  ©  2t  — 

Shingles, 'Cedar, 2  ft.  2d  quality . 17  —  ©  18  — 

Shingles,  Company,  3  ft . 32  —  © - 

Shingles,  Cypress,  2  ft . . @16  — 

Shingles,  Cypress,  8  ft . . @22  — 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Pipe . 65  —  © - 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Hhd .  52  —  @ - 


.40 
.38 
.60  ■ 


@  35 


. —  25 
23 


Staves,  White  Oak,  Bbl 
Staves,  Red  Oak,  Hhd 
Heading,  White  Oak.. 

Molasses. 

New-Orleans . gall.  —  26 

Porto  Rico . 

Cuba  Muscovado 
Trinidad  Cuba. . 

Cardenas,  &c . . . —  22%@  —  23 

Cut,’4d@60d . tjplb.  —  4%@  —  5 

Wrought,  6d@20d . . @ - 

Naval  Stores. 

Turpentine,  Soft,  North  County, <jp  2801b. - 

Turpentine,  Wilmington . — 

Tar . $  bbl.  3  — 

Pitch,  City . . 

Resin,  Common,  (delivered) .  1  80 

Resin,  White . $  280  lb.  2  50 

Spirits  Turpentine . fl  gall. —  65 

Oil  Cake. 

Thin  Oblong,  City . $  ton, - 

Thick,  Round,  Country . . 

Thin  Oblong  Country  . . 

Plaster  Paris, 

Blue  Nova  Scotia . ton,  8  50 

White  Nova  Scotia . 3  50 

Provisions. 

Beef,  Mess,  Country . tjp  bbl.  7  75  @10 

Beef,  Prime,  Country . 4  75 


@  —  29 
@  —  30 
©  —  25 
23  ©  —  25 


5  — 

4  87% 
3  75 

2  75 
2  — 

5  — 

—  68 


@28- 
@32  ■ 


3  75 
3  62% 


5  25 


Beef,  Mess,  City . 12  25  @13  — 


Beef,  Mess,  extra . 14 


@14  25 


Beef,  Prime,  City . 6  — 2  ©  6  25 

Beef,  Mess,  repacked,  Wiscon . 12  —  @12  50 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . tj8  tee.  17  50  @20  — 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . $  bbl.  17  —  @17  12% 

Pork,  Prime,  Western . 13  50  @13  75 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . . @15  — 

Pork,  Clear,  Western . . @19  — 

Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels.  _ ^p  lb.  —  12  @- - 

Hams,  Pickled, . —  8%© —  9% 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . —  8%@ —  9K 


I  bbl.  11  ■ 


6%@- 

6%©— 


@15- 


Shoulders,  Pickled . 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted . . 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . 

Beef,  Smoked . 

Butter,  Orange  County . 

Butter,  Ohio . 

Butter,  New-York  State  Dairies . 

Butter,  Canada . 

Butter,  other  Foreign,  (in  bond,) 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime . 

Salt. 

Turks  Island .  ^ 

St.  Martin’s . . © — 

Liverpool,  Ground . ^P  sack,  1  10  @  1 

Liverpool,  Fine . 140  @  1 

Liverpool,  Fine,  Ashton’s. . 1  70  @  1 


% 

7% 


lb.  —  9  @—  9% 

. —  22  @—25 

. . —  14  @—18 

. —  18  @—21 

. —  13  @- —  16 

9%@—  10} 


1  bush,  —  48  © - 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Saltpetre. 

Refined . C%@—  8 

Crude,  East  India . —  7  © — 

Nitrate  Soda . —  5  @ —  5% 

Seeds. 

Clover . lb. —  9  © —  9 % 

Timothy,  Mowed . $  tee.  13  —  @17  — 

Timothy,  Reaped . 17 —  @20  — 

Flax,  American,  Rough . Sg  hush.  140  @145 

Linseed,  Calcutta .  1  05  @ - 

Sugar. 

St.  Croix . ip  lh. —  — @ - 

New-Orleans . —  4  >4@ —  6K 

Cuba  Muscovado . —  4^® —  6 

Porto  Rico . —  4^@ —  6 % 

Havana,  White . —  7  @ —  8 

Havana,  IJiown  and  Yellow . —  5  @ —  7  r 

Manilla . —  5^@ - ' 

Brazil  White . —  fi%@ —  7 

Brazil,  Brown . —  5  @ - 

Stuart’s,  Double-Refined,  Loaf . —  9%@ - 

do.  do.  do.  Crushed  :"3  —  9%@- - 

do.  do.  do.  Ground  :  g  :  —  9  © - 

do.  (A)  Crushed .  —  9K© - 

do.  2d  quality,  Crushed . .  none. 

Tobacco. 

Virginia . . lb. - @ - . 

Kentucky . —  G%@—  10 

Mason  County . —  7  @ —  11 

Maryland . . @ - 

St. Domingo .  . —  12  @—18 

Cuba . —  '8^@-23>f 

Yara . —  40  ® — 45 

Havana,  Fillers  and  Wrappers . —  25  @  1  — 

Florida  Wrappers . —  15  @ — 60 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . —  G  @ — 20 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Leaf . —  5K© — 15 

Tallow. 

American,  Prime. . . .  .  . ^3  lb.  —  11  @ —  11^ 

Wool, 

American,  Saxony  Fleece .  . ^  lb.  —  55  @ —  GO 

American,  Full-blood  Merino . —  49  © —  53 

American  }4  and  %  Merino  . —  45  © — 48 

American,  Native  and  X  Merino . —  40  © —  44 

Extra,  Pulled,  . —  4f>  © — 48 

Superfine,  Pulled . —  42  © —  44 

No.  1,  Pulled . —  38  ©—  44 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Farmer.— wanted  by  a  young  man  familiar 

with  the  late  improvements  in  agriculture,  a  situation 
as  superintendent  of  a  farm  at  a  liberal  salary ;  or  a  furnished 
farm  to  work  at  a  percentage.  Address  A.  G.  F.  at  V.  B. 
Palmer’s  Advertising  Agency,  Tribune  Buildings.  May  be 
seen  at  Girard  House  on  inquiring  at  the  office,  until  the  22d 
inst.,  between  7  and  10  A.  M.  6-7* 


AGON  WANTED.  —  SECOND-HAND,  NOT  MUCH 
_  .  worn.  Two  seats,  and  sufficiently  light  for  one  horse. 
A  good  harness  would  be  taken  with  it. 

3tf  S.  W.  VAN  NORDEN.  189  Water  street. 


IMPORTED  SHORT-HORN  BULL,  WOLDSMAN.  -  FOR 
sale,  my  imported  short-horn  Bull,  WOLDSMAN,  (11,056,) 
bred  by  Mr.  Topham  of  Spilsby,  England.  He  is  in  color  roan, 
and  was  calved  April  6, 1849.  Got  by  Baronet  (6753.)  dam  (Sil¬ 
via)  by  Eclipse  (1949,)  &c.  For  particulars  inquire  of  Mr.  A.  B. 
Allen.  189  Water  street,  New-York,  or  at  my  farm,  one  mile 
from  Williams  Bridge  Station,  Harlem  Railroad. 

2-6  L.  SPENCER. 


aMPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS.— PENNOCK’S  IM- 
proved  Seed  and  Grain  Planter.— First  Premiums  have 
been  awarded  as  follows:  State  Agricultural  Society,  Lan¬ 
caster.  Pa..  1852:  Philadelphia  County,  at  Rising  Sun,  1852; 
New  Castle  Co.,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  1852;  Franklin  institute, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1852.  List  of  prices:  Seven  Tube  Drill,  $60 ; 
Additional  Tube,  $5 ;  Oats  Sower,  $5 ;  Grass  Sower,  $10.  The 
subscribers  take  pleasure  in  offering  to  the  planters  and 
farmers  of  the  United  States  this  new  and  valuable  machine. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  tested'during  the  past  year,  in  sowing 
both  grain  and  grass  seeds,  and  has  given  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion.  This  machine  is  warranted  decidedly  superior  to  any 
other  slide  drill  in  the  market,  particularly  in  the  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  seed  upon  rough  and  hilly  lands;  also  in  the 
facility  and  precision  by  which  it  is  regulated  to  sow  any 
desired  quantity  per  acre.  It  will  neither  break  nor  waste 
the  grain.  Nor  is  it  liable  to  choke  witli  white  caps  or  straws. 
They  are  warranted  in  every  instance  to  be  made  of  good 
meterials  and  in  a  woikmanlike  manner.  On  all  our  Drills 
we  put  our  new  patent  Depositing  Tube.  It  is  attached  to 
the  drag-bar  in  such  a  manner  as  to  entirely  prevent  either 
it  or  the  drag-bar  from  being  broken  or  injured,  in  case  the 
machine  is  backed  while  the  tubes  are  in  the  ground.  The 
tubes  are  also  provided  with  steel  points,  which  can  be  re¬ 
versed  as  they  become  worn,  increasing  their  value  at  least 
100  per  cent.  The  form  also  of  these  tubes  is  such,  that  they 
free  themselves  from  filth  better  and  run  easier  than  any 
others.  The  drag-bars  are  attached  to  the  frame  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  can  be  taken 'off  and  put  ou  at  pleasure, 
without  the  necessity  of  tools. 

S.  &  M.  PENNOCK  &  CO., 

_  Kennett  Square,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

Oebtifioates.— Extract  from  a  letter  of  Professor  Willdnson, 
of  the  Mount  Airy  Agricultural  Institute,  dated 

„  Germantown,  Pa.,  March  1, 1853. 

'  *  I  have  tested  several  different  kinds  of  Drills  and 
cannot  but  give  yours  a  decided  preference  over  all  others,  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
Very  respectfully,  JOHN  WILKINSON. 

,  Silver  Spring,  March  5. 1853. 

I  have  used  Pennock’s  machine  for  drilling  small  grain,  and 
have  found  it  extremely  useful  and  much  more  serviceable 
than  some  others  that  X  have  tried.  I  can  recommand  it  as 
durable,  easy  to  work,  and  in  every  respect  a  very  valuable 
implement.  Some  of  ray  neighbors  on  whosejudgmentlwould 
sooner  rely  than  my  own,  esteem  it  highly. 

6-7"  F.  P.  BLAIR, 


CARRINGTON  SHANGHAI!.-  I  AM  NOW  READY  TO 
supply  the  above  new  importation  of  Shanghais,  the  finest 
yet  imported,  of  beautiful  plumage,  short  legs,  and  first  rate 
layers  and  setters.  The  original  imported  cock,  weighing  13 
pounds,  was  sold  to  a  gentleman  in  Pennsylvania  for  $25, 
and.  took  the  first  premium  at  every  fair  at  which  lie  was 
exhibited.  I  have  one  hen  of  the  some  breed  that  weighs  10 
pounds.  The  above  fowis  will  be  cooped  in  good  order,  and 
delivered,  to  the  express  office  in  Providence,  at  $12.  I  can 
also  supp’y  all  the  other  breeds  of  fancy  poultry  ;  viz.,  black 
Sp  mish  Dorkins,  White  and  speckled  Shanghae,  Forbes’ white, 
«tc„  b  ack  Bantams,  games,  &c.,  &c.  All  orders  promptly 
attended  to,  and  every  thing  warranted  as  it  is  represented, 
Purchasers  will  do  well  to  give  me  a  call.  Please  address. 
Postpaid,  EDWARD  ABORN, 

*•<>.  30  South  Water  street,  Providence,  R.  I, 


The  day  of  startling  discoveries  has  long 

passed  away.  The  time  has  beea  when  a  person  profess¬ 
ing  to  eradicate  disease,  inherent  in  the  system,  would  be  a 
subject  of  persecution  and  ignominy.  When,  therefore,  we 
announce  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Brown,  of  147  Grand  street, 
of  this  city,  actually  performs  this  miracle,  we  do  not  expect 
to  draw  largely  upon  the  credulity  of  our  readers. 

Should  this  brief  article  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  languishing 
in  pain,  or  patiently  submitting  to  evils  which  they  deem  to 
be  incurable,  let  them  take  courage  again,  for  as  surely  as 
effect  follows  cause,  so  surely  can  they  be  relieved  and 
radically  cured  by  application  to  our  friend  Dr.  Brown. 

6-18  His  office  is  at  147  Grand  street. 
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^ULL  BLOODED  NEWFOUNDLANDS,  SHEPHERD'S 
_  dogs,  King  Charles  Spaniels,  Scotch  and  English  Rat  Ter¬ 
riers,  beautiful  Italian  Greyhounds,  &c.  ;  these  are  of  the 
choicest  breeds.  Also,  large  Changhae  and  Chittagong  fowls, 
at  205  Water  street.  6-18 


FT TNP  AR  ALLELED  SUCCESS.-THREE  YEARS  AGO  THE 
t&J  Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  EUGENE  It.  DURKEE 
was  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  but  its 
real  worth,  and  the  perseverance  of  its  proprietor,  has  won 
for  it  world-wide  celebrity,  and  in  every  city,  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  throughout  this  country  its  name  is  a  familiar  house¬ 
hold  word.  To  the  trade  nothing  more  saleable  or  profitable 
is  offered.  Principal  office,  133  Water  street,  New-York.  For 
sale  by  grocers  generally.  6-18 


fc&'EEDS. — TIMOTHY ;  RED  AND  WHITE  CLOVER  ;  BLUE 
Grass ;  Orchard  Grass:  Bay  Grass ;  Red  Top  ;  Sugar  Corn ; 
Peas;  Beans;  Turnip;  Cabbage;  Beet;  Lettuce;  Onions; 
Radish;  Squash  ;  Osage  Orange;  Large  Yellow  Locust,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  field  and  garden  seeds.  Also  Rhubarb  Roots  ; 
Asparagus  Plants,  &c,  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water  street. 


WYNNE’S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP.— THIS'  PUMP  HAS 
vW  in  every  instance  where  exhibited  in  competition  with 
other  pumps,  taken  the  highest  awards— gold  and  silver 
medals  and  diplomas.  It  has  been  introduced  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America  Large  orders  are 
now  being  filled  for  Persia  for  irrigation.  The  proprietors  of 
the  British  Patent,  during  the  World’s  Great  Exhibition  in 
London,  in  1851,  offered  to  pay  $5,000  to  the  Mechanics’  Cha¬ 
ritable  Association,  if  this  pump  did  not  excel  any  pump  that 
could  be  brought  to  compete  with  it  by  fifteen  per  cent.,  while 
its  cost  should  not  exceed  one-third  that  of  any  plunger,  pis¬ 
ton,  or  rotary  pump  in  use.  The  American  proprietors  have 
equal  confidence,  and  are  disposed  to  meet  any  party  with 
any  kind  of  pump  on  their  own  terms  for  a  trial  of  respective 
advantages.  That  this  is  no  vain  boast,  the  following  letters 
addressed  to  the  inventor. by  some  of  the  most  respectable 
and  extensive  manufacturing  houses  in  the  United  States,  are 
considered  sufficient  evidence. 

^  Soutii  Lee,  Oct.  1, 1852. 

J.  Stuart  Gwynne,  Esq.— Sir :  We  have  had  running  one 
of  your  twelve-inch  Centrifugal  Pumps  for  something  over  a 
year,  raising  water  for  washing  for  five  paper-mill  engines. 
It  has  been  running  constantly  night  and  day  since  it  was 
started,  and  has  not  cost  us  one  cent  for  repairs.  We  have 
had  running  also  one  six-inch,  pump  for  about  six  months; 
upon  this  we  have  not  expended  any  thing  since  it  was  start¬ 
ed.  The  power  required  to  operate  these  pumps  is  less  than 
that  used  by  any  other  apparatus  for  raising  water  which  we 
have  ever  used  :  and  where  the  pump  is  properly  set  up,  it  is 
but  a  fraction  above  the  theoretical  minimum  of  power  re¬ 
quired  to  do  the  work.  We  consider  yours  to  be,  for  the  use 
required  in  a  paper-mill,  decidedly  the  best  and  most  econo¬ 
mical  pump  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Yours  respectfully, 

OWEN  &  HURLBUT. 


Office  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Paper  Mills,  ? 

Buffalo,  January  26, 1853.  ) 

Mr.  J.  Stuart  Gwynne,  New-York.— Sir:  We  have  the  Pump 
purchased  of  you  in  operation.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
say  that  of  all  pumps  we  have  ever  used  in  our  business,  this 
is  the  only  one  that  has  worked  to  our  satisfaction.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  putting  in  this  one,  we  had  four  cast  iron  lifting  Pumps, 
of  twelve-inch  bore,  and  one  rotary  Pump  in  use,  but  they  all 
did  not  answer  the  purpose.  This  one  (your  Re-acting  Centri¬ 
fugal  Pump)  throws  double  the  quantity  of  water,  and  with 
one  half  the  power  to  drive  that  they  did,  and  never  refuses, 
to  do  duty.  Yours,  B.  BRADLEY  &  CO. 

Russell,  January  20, 1853. 

J,  Stuart  Gwynne,  Esq.— Dear  Sir :  We  take  pleasure  in 
saying  that  your  Centrifugal  Pump  works  to  our  entire  satis¬ 
faction,  and  that  we  consider  it  one  of  the  most  durable  and 
economical  Pumps  in  use.— Very  respectfully  yours. 

Signed,  JOHN  SMITH  &  CO., 

Per  F.  SMITH. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  Dec.  13, 1852. 

J.  Stuart  Gwynne,  Esq.— Dear  Sir:  I  reply  to  yours  of  the 
16th,  requesting  our  opinion  of  your  Centrifugal  Pump.  We 
have  now  had  in  constant  use  for  about  three  months  one  ol 
your  No.  3  Pumps,  during  which  time  it  has  worked  to  our 
entire  satisfaction,  throwing  an  amount  of  water  equal  to 
that  given  by  our  old  pumps,  of  which  we  had  three  double- 
action  six-inch  cylinder.  We  draw  the  water  190  feet,  with 
eight  feet  rise,  and  force  it  22  feet  high.  We  consider  them 
superior  to  any  pump  we  have  ever  seen,  and  will  have  great 
pleasure  in  showing  and  recommending  it  to  all  requiring 
such.  We  may  add  that  we  find  a  very  great  saving  of  power 
in  driving  this  pump,  employing  a  narrower  belt  for  it  than 
was  used  for  each  of  the  old  ones. 

Signed,  J.  R.  GREENFIELD. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  June  29, 1853. 

Dear  Sir :  I  take  great  pleasure  in  giving  you  my  opinion 
of  your  Pumps.  Last  winter  the  enlargement  of  our  canal 
made  a  great  deal  of  pumping  necessary.  For  this  work  ten 
of  your  pumps  were  procured  and  put  in  constant  use,  each 
worked  by  a  separate  steam  engine.  The  water  was  mixed 
with  mud  and  other  foreign  matter,  and  yet  they  all  worked 
without  stoppage  or  delay ;  and  since  the  completion  of  the 
work,  upon  their  being  carefully  examined  and  inspected, 
they  were  found  to  be  in  perfect  order,  requiring  no  repair. 
In  fact,  they  seem  to  be  entirely  free  from  liability  to  get  ouf 
of  order.  Their  portability  is  another  advantage  they  pos¬ 
sess;  it  was  constantly  necessary  to  change  their  location, 
which  was  done  with  but  trifling  delay.  For  our  work,  or  that 
of  like  character,  I  believe  them  to  be  better  adapted  than 
any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted— so,  as  they  have  been 
of  the  greatest  service,  I  can  very  confidently  recommend 
them.  J,  G.  STEVENS, 

Resident  Engineer  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal. 

Hammell  Mills,  April  27,  1853. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gwynne,  New-York.— Dear  Sir  ;  I  take  great  plea¬ 
sure  in  saying  that  the  Patent  Centrifugal  Pump,  purchased 
from  you  in  January  last,  is  satisfactory  to  me  in  all  respects. 
For  the  amount  of  power  employed,  I  am  well  satisfied  it  will 
throw  more  water  than  any  other  pump  I  have  seen  or  used. 
When  it  was  first  started  it  wa9  driven  with  a  Gutta  Percha 
half-inch  cord,  but  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  ends  of  the 
belt  fastened  induced  my  foreman  to  substitute  a  piece  of 
hemp  twine,  such  as  bundles  of  paper  are  tied  up  with,  and 
for  the  past  two  months  we  have  bean  driving  this  pump  with 
this  trifling  cord.  I  use  the  Pump  for  bleach  liquor,  and  it 
raised  27  feet  at  the  rate  of  40  gallons  per  minute.  I  will  for¬ 
ward  you  an  order  for  another  Pump  In  a  few  days. 

(Signed)  Yours  truly,  E.  N.  COPE. 

These  Pumps  are  manufactured  and  sold  by  UNION  POWER 
CO.  of  U.  S.,  49  Dcy  street,  New-York.  2-0 


House  furnishing  and  mechanics’  hard- 

ware.— M.  DA  COSTA  &  CO.  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in 
the  above  line  cheap  for  cash.  All  articles  warranted,  ex¬ 
changed  or  taken  back.  No.  206  Chatham  street,  opposite 
Division  street,  N.  Y.  6-31 

mi  ORR,  DESIGNER  AND  ENCtRAYER_ON  WOOD, 

©  52  John  street,  New-York.  6-13 


MJ.  FAMBACH  &  GALVAGNI,  MANUFACTURERS 
©  of  Fancy  Leather  Goods  for  Ladies  Ornaments,  Work- 
boxes,  and  Stationers, 

6-18  No.  14  North  William  street,  N.  Y. 


State  of  New-York,  Secretary’s  Office,  \ 
Albany,  August  18, 1853.) 

TO  THE  SHERIFF  OF  THE  COUNTY-  OF  NEW-YORK.- 
Sir :  Notice  hereby  given,  that  at  the  General  Election 
to  be  held  in  this  State  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  first 
Monday  of  November  next,  the  following  officers  are  to  be 
elected,  to  wit : 

A  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  place  of  Henry  S.  Randall; 

A  Comptroller,  in  the  place  cf  John  C.  Wright; 

An  Attorney  General,  in  the  place  of  Levi  S.  Chatfield  ; 

A  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  in  the  place  of  William  J. 
McAlpine.  _ 

A  State  Treasurer,  in  the  place  of  Benjamin  Welch,  Jr.  ; 

A  Canal  Commissioner,  in  the  place  of  John  C.  Mather. 

A  State  Prison  Inspector,  in  the  place  of  William  P.  Angel; 
Two  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals— one  in  the  place  of 
Hiram  Denio,  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  Freeborn  G.  Jewett ; 

A  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  place  of  Charles  S. 
Benton: 

All  whose  terms  of  service  will  expire  on  the  last  day  of  De¬ 
cember  next,  except  that  of  Freeborn  G,  Jewett,  which  will 
expire  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1857.  , 

Also  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  First  Judical 
District,  in  the  place  of  John  W.  Edmonds ;  whose  term  of 
office  will  expire  on  the  last  day  of  December  next ; 

Also  four  Senators  for  the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Senate  Districts,  in  the  place  of  William  McMurray,  Obediah 
Newcomb,  James  W.  Beekman,  and  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  whose 
terms  of  office  will  expire  on  the  last  day  of  December  next. 
COUNTY  OFFICERS  ALSO  TO  BE  ELECTED  FOR  SAID  COUNTY  ! 
Sixteen  members  of  Assembly. 

Two  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  place  of  John  Duer 
and  Robert  Emmet. 

A  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the  place  of 
Charles  P.  Daley. 

A  District  Attorney,  in  the  place  of  N.  Bowditch  Blunt. 

Two  Governers  of  the  Alms  House,  in  the  place  of  Richard 
S.  Williams  and  Isaac  Townsend. 

All  whose  terms  of  office  will  expire  on  the  last  day  of  De¬ 
cember  next.  Yours,  respectfully, 

HENRY  S.  RANDALL, 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  above  is  published  pursuant  to  the  notice  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  the  requirements  of  the  Statute  in  each  case 
made  and  provided.  JOHN  ORSER, 

Sheriff  of  the  City  and  County  of  New-York. 
All  the  public  newspapers  in  the  County  will  publish  the 
above,  once  a  week,  until  the  Election,  and  then  hand  in 
their  bills  for  advertising  the  same,  so  that  they  may  be  laid 
before  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  passed  for  p  yment. 

See  Revised  Statute,  Vol,  1.  Chap.  6,  title  3,  article  3d.  part 
1st,  page  140.  _ _ 

UOD  &  HUNTER,  NO.  144  CENTRE  STREET,  NEW- 
York,  Manufacturers  of  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  for  the 
conveyance  of  steam,  water,  and  gas. 

Steam  Cocks,  Globe  Valves,  Force  Pumps  for  Steam 

Globe  “  Check  “  Engines. 

Guage  “  Angle  “  Stocks  and  Dies. 

Union  Stop  Cocks,  Safety  “  Screw-cutting  Machines, 

Union  Joint  44  Flange  41  Balance  Valves. 

Solder  Nipples. 

Also  on  hand  and  made  to  order.  Fixtures  and  Fittings  of 
every  description  for  the  conveyance  of  Steam,  Water  and  Gas. 
_ 1-6 

r SCREES  AND  PLANTS.-PARSONS  &  CO.,  FLUSHING, 
&  near  New-York,  offer  for  sale  their  usual  assortment, 
with  the  addition  of  many  rare  novelties  of  Fruit  Trees,  for 
the  Orchard  and  the  Garden  ;  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 
Roses,  for  the  Avenue,  Lawn,  or  Cemetery;  Vines  for  the 
Grapery,  and  Exotic  Plants  for  Greenhouse  culture.  Cata¬ 
logues  can  be  obtained  at  No.  60  Cedar  street,  or  will  be  sent 
by  mail  to  all  post-paying  applicants  enclosing  a  postage 
stamp.  1-6 


AMUSEMENTS. 


STHUNCONl’S  niPPODROME.— GREAT  SUCCESS  OF  THE 
“Car  of  Flowers.”— Every  afternoon  and  evening,  the 
representations  will  commence  with  the  most  magnificent’ 
pageant  ever  exhibited,  the  Car  of  Flora,  the  Pleasures  of  the 
Enchanted  Island.  La  Course  Grecque,  Le  Double  Tranaze, 
Trial  of  the  Postillion,  Exercise  of  the  Menage,  La  Perche 
Equipoise,  Scene  of  the  Grecian  Hippodrome,  Rapid  Flight  of 
Ostriches,  the  Volatile  Globes,  Course  des  Minges,  Grand 
Chariot  Race,  Mons.  Chirinie’s  Dancing  Horses.  The  trained 
Elephant  Tom  Thumb,  four  months  of  age,  and  thirty  inches 
in  height,  will  be  introduced. 

Prices  of  admission— Boxes,  50  cents;  Pit,  25  cents;  Re¬ 
served  Seats,  $1 ;  Season  Tickets,  $50. 

Doors  open  at  7  o’clock,  performances  commence  at  8.  On 
afternoons,  doors  open  at  2,  performances  commencing  at  2%. 

Tickets  can  be  secured  at  the  following  places:  Western 
Hotel,  Astor  House,  Lovejoy’s,  and  Dodworth’s  Music  Store. 
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CARRIAGE-MAKERS. 

fB.  OLIVER  &  CO.,  LIGHT  WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE 
Q  Manufacturers,  corner  of  Dock  and  Water  streets, 
(near  Fulton  Ferry.)  Brooklyn,  Long  Island.  Light  Wagons 
and  Carriages,  of  the  latest  and  most  anproved  patterns, 
made  to  order  at  the  shortest  notice.  Terras  reasonable. 
Timber  and  work  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

Trimming,  Painting,  and  Repairing  of  every  description, 
done  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  are  most  respectfully  invited 
to  give  us  a  call  before  purchasing  elsewhere. _ 1-9 

jf  IGHT  CARRIAGES.— ISAAC  FORD,  COACH  AND  LIGHT 
s!_i  Carriage-Maker,  116  ijjjzibeth  street.  New-York.  has 
constantly  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  Carriages  of  all  kinds, 
of  the  most  fashionable  patterns,  built  under  his  personal 
superintendence,  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  of  the  very 
best  materials.  Carriages  from  his  establishment  are  now 
running  in  England,  France,  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Carriages  will  be  built  to  order  at  very  short 
notice,  of  any  pattern,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

1-21  ISAAC  FORD,  116  Elizabeth  street,  New-York. 


CLOTHING. 


Extensive  retail  clothing  establishment.- 

ALFRED  MUNROE  &  CO.,  No.  441  Broadway.  New 
York,  between  Howard  and  Grand  streets,  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  friends  and  customers  to  a  very  large  and  choice 
variety  of  entirely  new  and  most  desirable  styles  of  fashion¬ 
able  Clothiug,  suitable  for  the  season,  among  which  may  be 
found  every  article  required  for  a  gentleman’s  wardrobe.  In 
Boys’  and  Children’s  Clothing,  A.  M.  &  Co.  offer  an  assortment 
of  infinite  variety,  comprising  styles  entirely  new,  and  of  ma 
terials  of  the  most  approved  character.  Well-made  goods 
exclusively.  No  devia  tion  can.  in  any  instance,  be  made  from 
t.tie  marked  price.  Should  any  dissatisfaction  exist  after  the 
purchase  of  an  article,  it  may  be  returned,  and  the  money  will 
be  cheerfully  refunded.  N.  B.— Every  description  of  Clothing 
made  to  order  in  the  best  rnauuer,  and  at  the  shortest  notice, 
2-14 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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The  best  place  to  get  men’s  and  boys’  cloth- 

ing,  ready-made  or  made  to  order,  is  at- No.  81  Fulton 
Street.  #  At  this  establishment  you  will  find  a  large  assortment 
of  fashionable  ready-made  Clothing:  also  a  splendid  assort¬ 
ment  of  Goods,  which  will  be  made  to  order  in  a  style  that 
cannot  be  surpassed.  2-30 


SRA  PEREGO  &  SON,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEAL¬ 
ERS  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  61  Nas¬ 
sau  street,  New-York.  "  2-19 


THE  HEAD.— TO  BE  WITHOUT  A  NEAT  AND  ELEGANT 
head-dress  is  a  thing  unknown  in  this  our  day  and 
generation.  Hats,  therefore,  have  gone  through  a  severe 
mu  e  at  an^  comPanies  are  formed  to  arrive  at  an  alteration. 
The  New  Hat  Company  have  discovered  the  philosopher’s 
stone,  and  by  calling  at  146  and  148  Nassau  street,  in  the 
Tract  House,  you  will  get  a  hat  unsurpassed  for  elegance  of 
s  o  n’  ^rice  $3.  One  quality,  one  price,  and  no  abatement. 
2-7 


DAGUERREOTYPES. 

CFARRAND,  .  DAGUERREAN  ARTIST.  307  BROAD- 
0  way,  New-York.  Sky-light  first  floor.  Likenesses  taken 
daily,  in  every  style  of  the  Art.  2-15 


DENTISTRY. 

»R.  CHARLES  S.  ROWELL,  NO.  II  CHAMBERS  STREET, 
New-York,  confines  his  attention  to  the  practice  of 
Dentistry,  in  all  its  various  branches.  The  improvements 
which  he  has  introduced  have  rendered  these  Teeth  perfect  for 
speech,  mastication,  and  natural  appearance.  Premium  In¬ 
corruptible  Artificial  Gum  Teeth.— These  teeth  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them,  and  the  warm  appro¬ 
val  and  recommendation  of  all  who  have  used  or  worn  them. 

CHARLES  S.  ROWELL, 

2-20  No.  11  Chambers  street. 


BENTISTRY.- TEETH  FOR  ALL -FROM  A  SINGLE 
tooth  to  an  entire  set— inserted  by  J.  BUSIvY,  Dentist, 
399  Broadway.  Also  teeth  cleaned,  filled,  and  extracted. 
Toothache  cured.  Charges  moderate.  Terms  cash.  2-15 


DRY  GOODS. 

The  largest  silk,  ribbon,  and  trimming  house 

in  New-Yorlc.  THOMAS  G.  STEARNS,  Importer  and 
Jobber  of  Silks.  Millinery,  and  Fancy  Goods,  (at  net  cask 
prices— time  granted  by  adding  interest.)  No.  162  Broadway. 
New-York,  has  now  in  store,  and  is  daily  receiving  and  offer¬ 
ing,  at  the  lowest  prices,  a  complete  assortment  of  goods  in 
his  line,  comprising  all  the  various  styles  and  designs,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Black  and  Fancy  Silks,  Marseillines,  Florences, 
Shawls.  Trimmings,  Bonnet  Ribbons,  Taffeta  and  Satin  Rib¬ 
bons,  Dress  Trimmings  of  all  kinds.  Embroideries,  French  and 
English  Crapes,  Crape  Lisse,  Silk  Cravats.  Gloves  of  all  kinds, 
Silk  Lace  Mitts,  Bareges,  Laces,  White  Goods,  Hosiery,  L.  C. 
Handkerchiefs.  The  undersigned  would  invite  merchants 
from  the  North,  South,  East  and  West,  when  in  the  city,  to 
favor  him  with  a  call,  and  examine  his  stock  before  purchas¬ 
ing.  THOMAS  G.  STEARNS,  No.  162  Broadway, 

1-9  Between  Liberty  street  and  Maiden  Lane. 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

PROFESSOR  ALEX.  C.  BARRY’S  TRICOPHEROUS,  OR 
Medicated  Compound  for  beautifying,  curling,  preserv¬ 
ing,  restoring,  and  strengthening  the  hair,  relieving  diseases 
of  the  skin,  curing  rheumatic  pain,  and  healing  external 
wounds.— Bounded  by  no  geographical  lines,  the  reputation 
of  Barry's  Tricopherous  pervades  the  Union.  The  sales  of  the 
article  of  late  years  have  increased  in  a  ratio  that  almost 
exceeds  belief.  Professor  Barry,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  his  saies-book,  finds  that  the  number  of  bottles  delivered 
to  order,  in  quantities  of  from  half  a  gross  upward,  during 
the  year  1852,  was  within  a  trifle  of  950,000.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  present  at  length  the  evidences  of  the  wonderful  properties 
of  the  Tricopherous  when  the  public  have  furnished  such  an 
endorsement  as  this.  The  cheapness  of  tire  article,  and  the 
explanations  given  of  its  chemical  action  upon  the  hair,  the 
scalp,  and  in  all  cases  of  superficial  irritation,  first  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  the  attention  of  the  people.  This  was  all  that 
the  inventor  desired.  Every  bottle  advertised  itself.  The 
effects  of  the  fluid  exceeded  expectation.  It  acted  like  a 
charm.  The  ladies  would  not  be  without  it.  Country  dealers 
in  every  section  of  the  United  States  found  they  must  have 
it:  and  thus  was  built  up  a  wholesale  trade  of  an  extent 
hitherto  unheard  of  as  regards  articles  of  tins  kind.  The 
highest  point  has  not  yet  been  reached,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  sales  this  year  will  he  a  million  and  a  half  of  bottles. 
Depot  and  Manufactory,  No.  137  Broadway,  New-York.  Re¬ 
tail  price,  25  cents  a  large  bottle.  Liberal  discount  to  pur¬ 
chasers  by  the  quantity.  Sold  by  all  the  principal  merchants 
and  druggists  throughout  the,. United  States  and  Canada, 
Mexico,  West  Indies  ranee  &o  &c.  2-8 


ME  PLUS  ULTRA.- THE  STEADY  PERSEVERANCE 
l’u  and  practice  of  a  great  many  years  have  enabled  J. 
LASCALA  to  discover  what  ail  the  endeavors  of  men  have  hi¬ 
therto  found  to  be  useless.  J.  Lascala's  Vegetable  Hair  Re¬ 
generator  is  the  very  specific  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  inte¬ 
gument  of  the  head,  which  cause  the  deterioration  or  the 
loss  of  the  ornament  of  the  head,  so  that  it  prevents  baldness, 
causes  the  hair  to  grow,  makes  the  dandruff  disappear,  and 
renders  to  the  hair  a  beautiful  gloss.  This  article  will  be 
found  at  Lascala's  Perfumery  Store,  584  Broadway,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Hotel,  where  there  is  the  best  assortment  of  French  Per¬ 
fumery.  Shirts,  Cravats,  Handkerchiefs,  Canes,  and  Umbrellas, 
and  every  kind  of  fashionable  toilet  articles.  1-13 


ARKER’S  C 1 1  EVE  LEXTO  NIQUE.-TII  IS  IS  AN  ENTIRE- 
fiJS  ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving, 
Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  aid,  unlike  most  prepa¬ 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease, 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal- 
libity  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  at  BARKER’S  Ladies’  Hair-dress¬ 
ing  Establishment,  No.  439  Broadway.  2-48 


A  GREAT  AND  IMPORTANT  END  ACCOMPLISHED.- 
Van  Deusen’s  Improved  Wahpene  is  now  confidently  and 
generally  offered  by  the  inventor,  as  one  of  the  best  modern 
specifics  for  the  Improvement,  Health,  and  Beauty  of  the 
Human  Hair.  Its  faithful  application  will,  on  the  head  of 
Baldness,  reproduce  a  fine  and  entirely  new  growth,  and  con¬ 
vert  that  which  is  gray  to  its  natural  and  primitive  color. 
This  desirable  change  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  improved 
Wahpene  on  the  roots  or  fibres,  thereby  aiding  nature  in 
restoring  those  healthy  functions  indispensable  to  the  life 
and  beauty  of  the  Hair.  This  invaluable  article  consists  alto¬ 
gether  of  vegetable  infusions,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all 
mineral  acidB  and  alcoholic  agency.  As  an  article  for  the 
Toilet,  also,  this  preparation  is  without  a  rival,  cleansing  the 
head  from  Dandruff  and  Scurf,  and  affording  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  nervous  and  constitutional  headaches.  Sold  by 
the  inventor  at  the  GENERAL  DEPOT,  123  CHAMBERS  ST., 
and  by  the  principal  Druggists  of  New-Yorlc  and  Brooklyn 
Cities,  and  those  of  the  United  States  generally,  1—17 


IGS  AND  TOUPEES.— MEDHURST  &  HEARD’S  NEW- 
_  _  ly  invented  Gossamer  Wigs,  Scalps,  and  Toupees,  are 
far  in  advance  of  all  others  offered  to  the  public.  They  are 
made  of  the  best  natural  curled  hair,  inserted  singly,  so  as  tr 
defy  the  closest  inspection  to  detect  them  from  a  natural  head 
of  hair.  Best  assortment  of  Wigs,  Half-Wigs,  Toupees,  Braidt 
of  long  hair,  Ringlets,  Frizettes,  &c.,  which,  for  price  and  qua¬ 
lity,  are  unequalled.  The  trade  supplied  wholesale.  Cali  and 
judge  for  yourselves.  27  Maiden  Lane.  1-16 


HORTICULTURAL. 


|T  1NNFEN  GARDEN  AND  NURSER1ES.-WM.  R.  PRINCE 
IU  &  CO.,  Flushing,  near  New-York,  offer  their  unrivalled 
assortment  of  the  choicest  Fruit  and  Trees,  of  the  most  select 
and  beautiful  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowering 
Plants.  They  have  a  large  stock  of  extra  large  sized  Fruii 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  the  Pears  and  others  in  a  bearing 
state,  and  large  Foreign  and  Native  Grape  Vines.  Catalogues 
at  No.  197  Water  street,  New-York,  or  will  be  sent  per  mail  to 
post-paid  applicants  who  enclose  stamps. 

N.  B.  The  collection  of  Roses  is  unequalled.  2-8 

TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  PROPRIETORS  OF  GREEN- 
Houses.— The  subscriber  will  furnish  any  quantity  01 
Magnolia  Trees,  one  and  two  years  old,  for  $25  per  hundred, 
delivered  in  Savannah,  Ga.  Also,  Plum  Trees  for  $50  per  hun¬ 
dred.  The  trees  will  be  well  packed  in  moss,  so  as  to  be  sent 
any  distance  with  safety.  All  orders  will  be  promptly  attend¬ 
ed  to.  C.  T.  DEAKE, 

2-8  Savannah,  Georgia,  August,  1853. 


KASPBERRY  PLANTS.  OF  THE  PURE  RED  ANTWERP 
stock,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  The 
plants  are  all  warranted,  and  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York  for  $50  per  thousand.  NATHA¬ 
NIEL  HALLOCK,  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.-P.  S.  Orders  by 
mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  no  charge  made  for 
packing.  Orders  to  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street, 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  1-21* 


fTSOR  SALE,  AT  THE  SOUTII-NORWALK  NURSERY,  THE 
4  great  “  LAWTON  NEW-ROCHELLE  BLACKBERRY.”- 
Having  procured  from  Mr.  Lawton  my  stock  of  plants,  I  am 
enabled  to  offer  them  for  sale  as  the  true  article.  Also,  plants 
of  the  white-fruited  Blackberry,  and  the  new,  pure  Red  Ant 
werp  Raspberry.  We  warrant  all  the  plants  we  sell  as  the 
pure  and  unmixed.  GEORGE  SEYMOUR  &  CO. 

1-11  South-Norwalk  Nursery*  Conn. 


HOTELS. 

lARMERSi  HOTEL,  245  AND  247  WASHINGTON  STREET 

_  between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-York.  Farmers. 

and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  pa  tronize  this  house.it  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Hudson  Rivei 
Railroad,  Harlem  Railroad,  Albany,  Newark,  New-Brunswick 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landings 
Boarding  $1  per  dap 


1-25 


CHAMBERLIN  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


eUDSON  RIVER  HOUSE,  77  AND  79  ROBINSON  STREET, 
New-York.  Meals  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
Oysters  in  every  style.  Also,  lodging,  with  single  rooms, 
Also,  the  Hudson  River  Bull’s  Head  Cattle  and  Sheep  Yard. 
70  and  72  Robinson  street.  Livery  and  Sale  Stable.  Horses- 
and  Carriages  to  Let  Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or 
month  on  reasonable  terms.  68  Robinson  street. 

1-7  ELIJAH  &  JOHN  P.  CHAMBERLIN 


PATTEN’S  HOTEL,  CORNER  GREENWICH  AND  WAR- 
ren  streets,  New-York,  a  short  distance  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  and  Erie  Railroad  Depots.  1-14 


H  O  USE-FURNISHING. 


CHIMNEY  TOPS.  MADE  BY  THE  GARNICIRK  COMPANY. 

Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors,  Vases  and  Statuary  for  lawns 
and  gardens,  &c„  for  sale  by 

2-32  MILLER,  COATES  &  YOULE,  279  Pearl  street. 


WTsEMEURE,  MAURITZ  &  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
iaj^Patent  Spring  Mattresses  and  Iron  Bedsteads,  Nos. 63 and 
65  Centre  street,  and  510  Broadway,  New-York. 

There  is  scarcely  an  article  in  the  household  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  the  Bed  or  Mattress.  Those  who  know  how  much 
health  and  comfort  depend  on  having  beds  that  will  carry  off 
the  heat  and  unhealthy  effluvia  of  the  body,  need  not  be  in¬ 
formed  of  their  great  superiority  over  those  that  confine  ii 
during  tile  hours  of  repose  iu  a  debilitating  and  unhealthy 
atmosphere. 

Public  attention  is  particularly  called  to  these  Mattresses,  as 
they  remain  perfectly  free  from  insects,  and  are  especially 
recommended  for  convenience,  durability,  and  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  health  and  life. 

Tile  Iron  Bedsteads,  designed  with  best  taste,  of  all  sizes, 
and  offered  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  2-11 


<OABINET  FURNITURE.- HENRY  W.  KINGMAN,  FOR- 
4L/'  mer  partner  of  PHELPS  &  KINGMAN,  havingsold  out  ills 
interest  in  that  firm,  has  taken  the  store  No..  434  Pearl  street, 
where  he  will  keep  a  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  Cabinet  Furniture,  Chairs.  Feather  Beds,  Mattresses, 
&c„  &c„  at  wholesale  or  retail ;  and  by  his  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  and  dealing  in  Cabinet  Furniture,  lie  can  offer 
to  the  public  a  greater  variety  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  any 
other  establishment  in  New-York  or  elsewhere.  II.  W.  K.  lias 
also  the  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  in  New-York,  Blair’s 
Patent  Sofa  Bedstead,  the  best  article  in  use,  which  received 
the  highest  premium  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute.  He  would  invite  his  old  friends  and  the  public  general- 
'y  to  call  and  examine  his  assortment.  Particular  attention 
paid  to  packing  and  shipping  goods. _ 2-11 


j) LNNAMELLED  AND  COTTAGE  FURNITURE.— THE  SUB- 
EO  scribers  invite  attention  to  their  stock  of  Ornamental 
Furniture,  which,  for  durability  and  cheapness,  is  unsurpassed. 
Suites  from  $25  upward  finished  in  any  style  to  suit  purchasers. 
Dealers,  shippers  and  the  trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
Factory  and  sales-room  No.  62  White  street,  three  doors  west 
of  Broadway.  [2-7]  WARWICK  &  TURNER. 


Iff  OTEL  AND  HOUSEKEEPERS,  READ  !— THE  ATTENTION 
M.  of  those  interested  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  extensive 
and  valuable  assortment  of  Bedsteads,  Beds,  Mattresses,  and 
Feathers,  now  offered  for  approval  and  sale  by  M. WILLARD, 
150  Chatham  street,  corner  of  Mulberry  street.  The  quality 
of  this  stock,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  cannot  be  excelled  ; 
and,  as  it  is  the  determination  of  the  advertiser  to  sell  as 
cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  any  dealer  in  the  city,  he  solicits 
the  visits  of  the  public.  _  2-18 


E SOUSE-FURNISHING  AND  MECHANICS’  HARDWARE. 

H.  M.  DA  COSTA  &  CO.,  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in  the  above 
line  cheap  ft,.-  'A;1'  All  articles  warranted,  exchanged  or 
taken  back  .'  -.Chatham  street,  opposite  Division  street, 

New-York.'  l'u-  2-9 


&  J. BROWN.PAPER-HANGING.  BORDER  AND  BAND- 
]_ xJ  ©  box  Importing  and  Manufacturing  Warehouse,  Nos.  53 
Canal,  and  61  Lispenurd  streets,  N.  Y.  Constantly  on  hand, 
Band-boxes  by  the  bale.  Also,  Grate  Aprons,  a  lui  :;o  assort¬ 
ment.  Rooms  papered  In  the  beet  manner,  at  short  notice. 

2-14 


<n  REAT  BARGAINS  IN  FEATHERS,  BEDS,  MATTRASSHS, 
■OT  &c„  at  CRAWBUCK’S,  358  Grand  street,  second  door 
east  of  Essex  street,  cheap  upholstery  and  feather  store.— 
i’he  attention  of  families  ahout  purchasing  is  respectfully  in¬ 
vited  to  tlie  large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  beds,  mat¬ 
tresses,  paillasses,  bedsteads,  cots,  &c„  &c„  all  of  which  have 
been  purchased  at  low  cash  prices,  and  will  be  sold  at  such 
prices  as  to  make  it  an  inducement  for  all  to  call  and  examine 
the  above  stock  previous  to  making  their  purchases.  Goods 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  city,  Brooklyn,  or  Williamsburg,  free 
of  cartage.  Old  beds  and  mattresses  renovated  and  made 
over.  W.  CRAWBUCK, 

4-16  358  Grand  street,  second  door  east  of  Essex  street. 

tRON  BEDSTEADS  VS.  BEDBUGS !— 500  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 
which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  500  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against  Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
md  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
cost  beautiful  manner.  All  kinds  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work,  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER,  Manufacturer, 
178  William  street,  between  Beekman  and  Spruce,  N.  Y.  2-36 

CARPETINGS.-SPRING  IMPORTATIONS,  1853.— PETER¬ 
SON  &  HUMPHREY, 379  Broadway,  (corner  White  street,) 
iiave  received  per  late  steamers  and  packets  from  Europe, 
their  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and  elegant  Car¬ 
petings,  consisting  of  rich  Mosaic  Carpets,  in  one  entire  piece ; 
rich  Medallion  Carpets,  adapted  to  any  sized  room ;  rich  Vel¬ 
vet  Ambusson  and  Axminster  Carpets:  rich  Tapestry  and 
Brussels  :  English  Three-ply  and  Ingrain,  entirely  new  pat¬ 
terns  and  shadings.  Oil  cloths,  from  the  best  English  and 
American  manufactories,  of  the  best  finish  and  design,  pat¬ 
terns  only  to  he  found  at  our  establishment,  and  ail  other 
goods  usually  found  in  first-class  carpet  stores,  for  sale  on  the 
nost  reasonable  terms.  Having  given  our  orders  and  received 
our  goods  before  the  late  advance  in  prices,  we  are  enabled  to 
>ffer  our  stock  of  goods  full  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  stores 
obliged  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  rates.  Freely  shown  to 
persons  favoring  us  with  their  patronage.  2-21 

§nf  YATT’S  CARPET  STORE-THE  ATTENTION  OF  HOUSE- 
ala. keepers  is  respectfullysolicited  to  the  large  and  verychoice 
selection  of  European  and  American  Carpetings  on  sale  at  the 
warerooms  of  GEO.  E.  L.  HYATT,  Nos.  444  and  446  Pearl  street. 
Mr.  HYATT  has  also  in  store  choice  descriptions  of  Oil  Cloths, 
some  of  which— the  English  Floor  Oil  Cloths— are  eight  yards 
wide ;  also  Venetians,  Mattings,  Window  Shades,  &c„  which 
ire  offered  at  exceedingly  moderate  prices.  Mr.  Hyatt  be- 
ieves  he  can  sell  his  fabrics  at  as  moderate  prices  as  any  other 
carpet-store  in  New-\rork.  Call  and  see  for  yourselves.  2-7 


INSURANCE. 


BROOKLYN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  CHARTERED 
IT©  in  1824.  Offices— No.  43  Fulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Merchants’-Exchange,  Wall  street, 
New-York. 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of  $30,000,  continue 
to  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 


William  Ellsworth, 
Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
Caleb  S.  Woodhull, 
Charles  T.  Cromwell, 
Samuel  P.  Townsend, 
John  Eadie, 

Joel  S.  Oatman, 
Robert  C.  Bell, 

John  N.  Genin, 

Henry  Quackenboss, 


Justus  S.  Redfield, 
John  W.  Amerman, 
Fonlyce  Hitchcock, 
John  C.  Smith. 

George  Gilfillan, 
Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 
Samuel  F.  Whiting, 
John  Greenwood,  Jr. 
George  Burroughs, 

A.  B.  Miller. 


WILLIAM  ELLSWORTH,  President, 
Alfred  G.  Stevens,  Secretary.  1—26* 

FARMERS’  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ONEIDA.  CAPI- 
a;  tab  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  AGENT, 

 78  Broadway. 


SRANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  UTICA.  CAPITAL, 
$200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  Agent,  78  Broadway. 

1-22 


JEWELRY,  &c. 


CLINIIEER  &  CO.,  ARTISTS  EN  CIIEVEUX  AND 
®  Jewellei-s,  No.  577  Broadway,  opposite  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  were  awarded  the  first  premium  at  the  late  Fairs  of  the 
American  Institute,  in  1849,  ’50,  51,  and  ’52.  All  kinds  of  orna¬ 
mental  Hair  Work  set  in  gold.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  can 
have  their  own  hair  worked  at  the  shortest  notice.  2-14 

LIVERY  STABLES. 

WORTHRUP  &  POST’S  DROVE  AND  SALE  STABLES, 
.  Yl  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  tire  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  30U  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit.  II.  K.  NORTIIRUP, 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B.-New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  1-34 

fpONCKLIN  &  IIUGG,  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  &  65 
Wy  Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues, (office  on  Twenty-fourth  street, )New-York.— Coaches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  1-40 


MACHINERY,  PATENTS,  &c. 

mfTASSACIIUSETTS  IRON  WORKsUhoOPErTtHACHER 
IyM.  &  CO.,  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Railings,  Balconies, 
Verandahs,  &c„  382  Broadway,  New-York.— Iron  Work  of 
every  description.  Factory,  corner  Newark  and  Meadow 
streets,  Hoboken.  2—17 

"il'XNGINEERING. — MESSRS.  BOURRY  &  ROEDER,  CON- 
13  A  suiting  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  offer  their  services 


cifications.  Contracts,  and  Estimates  prepared.  Plans  and 
detail  Drawings  furnished.  Specifications  and  drawings  of 
Patents  made,  and  Patents  applied  for,  for  the  United  States, 
and  every  country  in  Europe.  Office,  333  Broadway,  New- 
York.  2-12 

K UMBEL’S  PATENT  MACHINE-STRETCHED  LEATHER 
Banding.— The  only  Patented  Band  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  made  from  the  best  oak  leather,  are  tho¬ 
roughly  stretched,  cemented,  and  riveted  together,  and  made 
to  run  straight,  and  can  be  furnished  of  any  length,  and  from 
one  to  thirty  Inches  wide— single,  double,  or  round— by  ad¬ 
dressing  Wm,  KUMBEL,  Patentee,  No.  33  Ferry  street,  New- 
York,  2-14 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


4MERICAN  STAR  WORKS.-SAWS  AND  FILES.-SAM 
DEL  D.  WlLLMOTT,  Saw  and  File  Manufacturer.  Depot 
No.  8  Liberty  street,  offers  for  sale,  on  favorable  terms,  in 
quantities  tQ  suit— 

Extra  C.  S.  warranted  Circular  Saws,  from  4  to  72  inches  in 
diameter. 

C.  S.  warranted  Muly  Mill  Saws, 
do.  do.  Mill  and  Gang  Saws, 

do.  do.  Cross-cut  and  Tenon  Saws, 

do.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Pit  Saws, 
do.  do.  do.  do.  Spring,  Hand,  Panel,  and 
Rip  Saws. 

C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Billet,  or  Woodcutters’ 
Webs  of  superior  quality  and  make,  at  low  prices. 

C.  S.  Grafting  Saws,  C.  S.  Compass  or  Lock  Saws. 

Butchers’  Bow  Saws,  extra  C.  S.,  warranted ;  blades  extra 
tempered — really  a  very  superior  article. 

Best  C.  S.  Turning  and  Felloe  Webs,  bevelled  backs.  6  to  36 
inches. 

Best  C.  S.  Keyhole  or  Fret  Saw  Blades. 

Superior  cast  steel  Caine  Knives. 

American  Star,  C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Taper  Saw 
Files. 

Also,  warranted  Pit  and  Frame  Saw  Files. 

Also,  warranted  Flat  and  Round  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 
The  preceding  of  his  own  superior  and  approved  make,  of 
cast  steel  imported  from  Wm.  Jessup  &  Sons,  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  manufacturers  in  Sheffield. 

Also,  received  by  late  arrivals,  invoices  of  C.  S.  blued  and 
brass-backed  Saws,  and  C.  S.  and  G.  S.  Hand  and  Panel  Saws. 

Wickersley  Grindstones,  from  10  to  70  indies  diameter,  im¬ 
ported  expressly  for  manufacturers  of  surgical  instruments, 
cutlery,  &c. 

English  Saw  Screws.  Bright  cotter-eyed  Vices. 

English  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 

Saws  and  Files  promptly  made  to  order,  and  old  Files  recut. 

2-19 

TONGINEERING.— THE  UNDERSIGNED  IS  PREPARED 
a  t  to  furnish  specifications,  estimates,  plans  in  general 
and  detail,  of  steamships,  steamboats,  propellers,  high  paid 
low-pressure  engines,  boilers,  and  machinery  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  Broker  in  steam-vessels,  machinery,  boilers,  &c. 
General  Agent  for  ASHCROFT’S  Steam  Gauge ;  Allen  and 
Noyes’  Metallic  Self-adjusting  Conical  Packing,  Faber’s  Mag¬ 
netic  Water  Gauge  ;  Roebling's  Patent  Wire  Rope  for  hoisting 
and  steering  purposes,  &c.,  &c.  C1IAS.  W.  COPELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer,  64  Broadway.  2-16 

-ffl-RON  AND  STEEL.— SANDERSON  BROTHERS  &  CO., 


Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 
New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson. 

Boston,  J.  B.  Taft, 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith, 

New-Orleans,  A.  Robb. 


16  Cliff  street. 

21  Doane  street. 

42  Commerce  street. 
24  Bank  Place. 

2-43 


S1TEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  BLOWERS,  GRATES, 
C9  Ac.,  of  all  sizes,  new  and  second-hand,  constantly  on 
hand.  Also.  Steam-Pressure  Gauges,  of  all  sizes  and  different 
kinds,  and  Water  Gauges,  at  D.  GRIFFIN  &  CO.’S,  No.  47  Dey 
street.  D.  Griffin  &  Co.’s  Patent  Fuel-saving  Apparatus. 
They  are-also  prepared  to  set  Steam  Boilers  and  build  Hot  Air 
Furnaces  on  a  plan  which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  25  to 
23  per  cent,  from  any  other  now  in  use,  and  obviating  the 
necessity  of  the  high  chimneys  Seemed  requisite  in  the  old 
mode.  Rights  for  setting  boilers  and  building  furnaces  also 
for  sale  by  D.  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  No.  47  Dey  street,  New-York. 

2-14 


■gr  EATHER  HOSE  FOR  THE  CROTON  WATER,  FIRE  EN- 
jqj  gines,  Ships.  Steamboats,  Factories,  &c.  Suction  Hose, 
Fire  Buckets.  Leather,  Copper,  and  Brass  Pipes,  Couplings, 
Copper  and  Tinned  Rivets,  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  by 
JOHN'  H.  BOWIE  &  CO.,  Hose  Manufacturers, 
1-20  25  Ferry  street,  New-York. 

French  burr,  esopus  and  cologne  mill-stones. 

Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry,  45  Duane  street.  1-26 

'ATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  endless- 
chain  Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  &c.  It.  L.  ALLEN, 

2-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 

POUBLE- ACTING  LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMPS,  CISTERN 
and  Well  Pumps,  Ship  and  Fire  Engines,  Copper-riveted 
Hose  of  all  sizes.  Hose  Cuppings,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  Ac. 
These  Pumps,  from  their  construction,  and  little  liability  to 
disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  factories,  mines,  railroad 
water-stations,  breweries,  tan  works,  steamboats,  water 
boats,  family  purposes,  hot  liquids,  &c.  I  also  manufacture 
to  order  Village  Fire  Engines,  with  Double-acting  Lift  and 
Force  Pump,  light,  easily  handled,  and  worked  by  few  men. 
The  same  pumps  may  be  arranged  as  a  stationary  Engine,  or 
to  supply  other  Engines.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine.  The  Cistern  and  Force  Pumps  are  so  arranged  that 
they  will  not  freeze  if  placed  out-doors.  They  are  made  of  cast 
iron  in  part.  2-22  G.  B.  FARNAM,  34  Cliff  street. 


H' 


AND  C.  WUTERICH.  FRANKLIN  STREET,  NEW-HA. 

_ ffl  ven  Freight  R.  R.  Depot,  No.  5,  Room  27,  up  stairs,  N- 

Y.— Machinists  and  Manufacturers  of  Confectioners’  tools. 
N.  B.— Also,  small  machinery  and  gear-cutting  made  to  order 
at  the  shortest  notice.  2-8 


NEW-YORK  MARBLED  IRON  WORKS. 

OFFICE,  No.  413  BROADWAY. 

( Corner  of  Lispenard  street.) 

Manufactory,  corner  of  Gth  Avenue  and  Forty-seventh  street. 
rjnHE  MOST  EXTENSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  MAR- 
JL  bleized  Iron  Mantels,  Table  Tops,  Columns,  Pilasters, 
Clock  Cases,  Fancy  Articles,  &c.,&c.,  representing  the  choicest 
varieties  of  Marble.  Also.  Window  Lintels,  Sills,  Balconies, 
and  other  castings  for  buildings  of  every  description. 

The  above  Company  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  Builders,  and  the  public  generally,  to  their  assortment 
of  Marbleized  Cast  Iron  Mantels,  and  other  articles,  which 
they  are  now  manufacturing  on  the  most  enlarged  scale  :  the 
beauty  and  design  of  which,  and  their  exquisite  finish,  have 
never  been  equalled,  and  cannot  be  excelled.  Their  exact 
imitations  of  the  finest  varieties  of  Marble,  such  as  Egyptian, 
Sienna,  Brocatelle,  Verd,  &c.,  lias  elicited  the  unqualified 
commendation  of  connoisseurs  in  Marbles,  and  established 
their  popularity  with  the  public. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  discovery  consist  in  its 
capability  of  withstanding  a  high  heat,  of  resisting  acids 
and  oils,  which  stain  and  deface  Marbles,  and  their  cheap¬ 
ness,  (being  about  one  third  the  cost,)  in  comparison  with  all 
other  kinds  of  Mantels  ;  also  the  advantage  of  being  packed 
and  sent  with  safety  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

The  Marbling  department  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  E.  DEEMING,  who  first  introduced  this  invaluable  disco¬ 
very  to  the  public,  and  demonstrated  its  practical  utility  and 
application  to  metals  and  other  substances.  Address  orders 
and  communications  to  CHARLES  CROSBY,  Secretary. 


fi^ODA-WATER  APPARATUS.-WILLIAM  GEE.  MACHIN¬ 
ES'  ist  and  Brass  Finisher,  also,  manufacturer  of  the  Pre¬ 
mium  Self-Acting  Generators  and  Bolting  Machines,  at  the 
Soda-Water  Apparatus  Manufactory,  No.  68  Fulton  street.  3d 
floor.  New-  York. 

Draught  Tubes,  Bottle  Moulds,  Generators, 

Coolers  in  Tubs,  Force  Pumps,  Model  Making. 

Copper  Fountains,  Gasometers, 

Jobbing  done  at  the  shortest  notice.  1-18 


:  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
i'S  Arms  and  Legs,  Surgical  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instru¬ 
ments,  Trusses,  Bandages,  &c„  428  Broadway,  second  floor. 

1-20 


MANUFACTURES. 

ARNER’S  PREMIUM  FORCE  PUMP.-THE  CHEAP- 
est  pumps  for  wells,  cisterns,  steamboats,  vessels, 
mines,  factories,  &c.  It  has  taken  the  premium  at  the  New- 
York  State  Fair,  and  two  silver  medals  at  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute,  New-York.  Also  a  premium  from  the  Franklin  Institute 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Maryland  Institute  of  Baltimore. 
For  sale  by  A.  W.  GAY  &  CO.,  118  Maiden  lane.  State  and 
county  rights  for  sale.  2-7 


Hunt  &  scott,  manufacturers  of  railroad 

and  Surveying  Instruments,  53  Fulton  street,  (corner 
of  Cliff,)  New-York.  All  kinds  of  instruments  repaired  and 
adjusted  on  moderate  terms.  Instruments  delivered  and  sent 
tor.  T.  HUNT, 

1-13  R.  SCOTT, 


S]»  ROADWAY  WIRE  WORKS.— WINTER  BURN  &  SILK- 
lO>  WORTH,  430  Broadway,  New-York.  Manufacturers  of 
Bird  Cages  of  every  pattern  and  quality;  Safes,  Wire-Fencing, 
Flower-Stands  and  Trainers,  Wire  Show-Frames,  Refrigerat¬ 
ors,  Sieves,  Riddles,  and  Screens ;  as  also  Wire  Cloths  of 
every  gauge,  which  they  offer  to  the  public  at  liberal  prices, 
and  guarantee  them  as  superior  quality  and  make.  The  great 
success  they  have  met  with  in  their  business  leads  them  to 
believe  that  their  efforts  to  please  are  appreciated.  2-18 


THE  NEW-YORK  SCALEMAKERS’  CO.  MANUFACTURE 
every  description  of  Railroad,  Warehouse,  Floor  and 
Portable  Platform,  Coal  and  Hay,  Bank,  Druggists’,  and  Gro¬ 
cers’  Scales,  Patent  Balances,  Store  Trucks,  Fire-proof  Safes, 
Cash  Boxes,  &c.,  &c.  Weights  graduated  to  foreign  standards. 
Every  scale  made  by  them  is  correct,  and  warranted  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Depot  at  GEORGE  G.  SHEPPARD’S. 
187  Water  street,  where  every  description  of  scales  may  be 
obtained,  and  all  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

Manufactory,  129  Amos  street,  C.  N.  FARR.  Scales  repaired 
and  regulated  at  short  notice. _ 2-11 


THE  “COMPOSITE  IRON  RAILING,”  MADE  by  the 
Atlantic  Railing  Works,  combines  great  beauty,  strength, 
and  cheapness.  It  is  a  wrought  iron  ft-amework,  connected 
by  ornamental  cast  iron  ties,  melted  on  and  around  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself.  It  may  be  made  light  and  graceful  like  the  wire 
railing,  or  heavw  and  solid  like  the  cast  iron.  Railings  for 
Steps,  Streets,  Offices,  Cemeteries,  &c.  also.  Verandahs.  Bal¬ 
conies,  &c.,  for  sale  by  GEORGE  FOSTER,  398  Broadway,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Walker  street,  who  is  the  only  one  authorized  to  sell 
this  description  of  railing.  2-18 


(AJTAIRS,  STAIRS.-STAIR  HAND-RAILING,  THAT  IN- 
tricate  but  beautiful  branch  of  Carpentry,  now  worked  and 
moulded  by  machinery  (no  pitch-board  or  pattern  of  any  kind 
wanted)  to  suit  any  kind  of  stairs,  circular  or  elliptical,  in  an 
accurate  and  unerring  manner,  and,  for  perfection  and  ele¬ 
gance.  far  surpassing  hand  labor,  and  at  half  the  cost.  Also, 
Church  Pew  Scrolls,  Pew  Capping,  plain  and  fancy  Stair 
Brackets,  Newels  and  Balusters,  of  modern  and  antique  pat¬ 
tern,  at  123  Grand  street,  New-York.  Orders  sent  to  123 
Grand  street,  three  doors  east  of  Broadway,  from  any  part  of 
the  world,  for  any  description  of  Stair  Hand-railing,  will  be 
attended  to  in  an  incomparable  manner,  and  with  accuracy 
and  dispatch,  and  guarantee  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

2-12 


PORTABLE  FORGES.— REMOVAL.— THE  SUBSCRIBER, 
successor  of  E.  Flagler,  and  sole  manufacturer  of  Queen’s 
patent  portable  Forge  and  Bellows,  respectfully  gives  notice 
that  he  has  removed  his  depot  for  the  sale  of  said  Forges  to 
No.  210  Water  street,  (directly  opposite  his  old  location.) 
where,  by  the  long-attested  superiority  of  this  portable  Forge 
over  all  others  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths,  machinists,  jewelers, 
dentists,  coppersmiths,  shipping,  quarries,  public  works.  &c., 
&c..  lie  hopes  to  retain  a  continuance  of  past  patronage. 
FREDERICK  P.  FLAGLER,  No,  210  Water  street.  2-22 


1J>  ANGES  AND  HEATERS.— I  AM  NOW  PREPARED  TO 
supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 
is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  &c„  than  any  other  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  for  warming  houses  of  any=size.  Apply  to 
2-40  A.  McPHERSON,  No.  233M  Water  street. 


SOLOMON  S.  REILLY,  CAMPHENE  AND  LAMP  MANU- 
facturer,  135  Canal  street,  corner  of  Laight ;  51  Carmine 
street,  corner  of  Bedford;  167  Greenwich  street,  corner  of 
Cortlandt ;  216  Canal  street,  near  Hudson.  Camphene  Distil- 
ery,  corner  of  Ninth  Avenue  and  Gansevoort  street.  Solar 
Lamps, Girandoles,Chandeliers,  Brackets.Candelabras;  Lamps 
for  Oil,  Camphene,  and  Burning  Fluid  ;  pure  Sperm,  Solar,  and 
Lard  Oil;  Camphene  and  Burning  Fluid,  Alcohol,  Spirits  of 
Turpentine,  at  wholesale  and  retail.  Orders  by  post  or  other¬ 
wise  promptly  attended  to.  _  2-10 


NEW-YORK  BAG  MANUFACTORY, 

No.  17  PLATT  STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

GRAIN  BAGS,  HAM  BAGS.  COFFEE  BAGS,  SALT  BAGS, 
BUCKWHEAT  MEAL  BAGS.  SHOT  BAGS,  FARMERS’ 
AND  MILLERS’  BAGS,  GUANO  BAGS, 

Also,  BAGS  FOR  HOMMONY,  GRAHAM  FLOUR,  OAT¬ 
MEAL,  WHITE  WHEAT  FLOUR;  in  fact,  all  descriptions  of 
Flour  and  Meal  Bags  made  up,  and  Printed,  if  required,  with 
great  care  and  dispatch. 

The  Proprietor  would  impress  upon  all  parties  in  the  habit 
of  U3ing  Bags  of  any  description,  that  they  can  be  furnished 
at  the  Patent  Sewing  Machine’s  Depot,  better  made,  at  lower 
prices,  and  with  greater  expedition  than  they  can  be  obtained 
n  any  other  way.  3-15 


zTfeTTO  &  KCEHLER,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SURGICAL 
xU?  and  Orthopedical  Machines  and  Instruments,  Trusses, 
Bandages.  &c„  No.  58  Chatham  street,  (second  floor,)  New- 
York.  All  kinds  of  Instruments,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made, 
repaired,  and  ground  at  the  shortest  notice.  _ 2-7 


STfeANIEL  D.  WINANT.  SUCCESSOR  TO  D.  PENN,  BEL- 
MJ?  Hard  Table  maker.  No.  73  Gold  street,  between  Beekman 
and  Spruce,  New-York.  Every  thing  in  the  line  furnished  at 
10  per  cent,  less  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 
Tables,  balls,  maces,  cues,  cloths,  by  the  piece  or  yard  ;  Gibb’s 
adhesive  cue  wax ;  silk  and  worsted  pockets;  fringes ;  French 
and  American  patent  cue  points ;  cord,  pool  boards,  rule 
boards,  etc.  In  short,  every  thing  in  the  trade  always  to  be 
had.  Spanish  pins.  Orders  by  letter,  for  new  articles  or  for 
repairs,  attended  to  as  promptly  as  if  given  in  person.  2-21 


SN  VANS  &  MILLWARD,  80  DUANE  STREET,  NEW-YORK, 
IA  manufacturers  of  papier  mache  goods,  and  ornamental 
japanners  of  all  kinds  of  metallicised  ware,  patent  enamelled 
glass  paintings  for  fancy  stores,  beautifully  inlaid  with  pearl 
papier  mache,  panels  for  ships,  steamboats,  and  piano  fortes, 
piano  plates,  do.  music  stools,  mantels,  summer  pieces,  clocks, 
tables,  Ac.,  Ac.  Ladies’  fancy  articles  of  every  description, 
and  ladies  learning  the  art  supplied  with  materials  of  all 
kinds.  Portmonnaies,  segar  cases,  card  cases.  Ac..  supplied  to 
the  trade.  This  establishment  is  the  largest  fff  jts’lncd  in  the 
Union,  and  work  can  be  produced  in  it  equai  f0  any  from  the 
European  markets,  either  as  regards  beauty  <p  tints  or  excel¬ 
lency  of  pattern  and  design.  The  specimens  from  this  esta¬ 
blishment,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  late  fair  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute,  were  rewarded  with  a  Gold  aud-also  a  Silver 
Medal,  and  they  were  pronounced  to  be  the  most  superior 
work  of  the  kind,  ever  produced  in  this  country.  2-15 


MJ.  FAMBACH  &  GALYAGNL  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
@  Fancy  Leather  Goods,  for  Stationers.  No.  14  North 
William  street,  New-York.  2-8 


IRE  CLOTH  AND  SIEVES.-THOMAS  C.  MOORE,  NO. 
_  _  108  Beekman  street,  New-York,  manufacturer  ofBrass, 

Copper,  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth,  Sieves,  Safes,  Bird  Cages,  Super¬ 
fine  Bolting  Wire  Coal,  Sand,  and  Grain  Screens,  Painted 
Wire  Window  Blinds,  Locomotive,  Brush,  and  Strainer  Wire, 
Ornamental  Wire  Fence.  Bordering,  Ac.,  for  Gardeners,  Ac. 

•  2-15 


MILLER’S  PATENT  IRON  STAIR, 

WROUGHT  AND  CAST  IRON  RAILING, 

GRATING,  SHUTTER,  DOOR,  BEDSTEAD,  AND 
Iron  Picket  Fence  Manufactory, 

26  West  Broadway,  New-York, 

Near  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Depot.  1-11 


JAMES  S.  SMITH,  MANUFACTURER  OF  MILITARY 
Equipments,  No.  15  Dutch  street,  New-York.— Regulation 
caps,  belts,  knapsacks,  &c.  The  subscriber,  in  addition  to  the 
manufacture  of  every  variety  of  cap  and  belt  ornaments, 

f dates,  letters,  figures,  &c.,  has  facilities  for  making  all  articles 
or  fitting  out  companies,  viz. :  caps,  belts,  knapsacks,  car¬ 
tridge  boxes,  horse  equipments,  metal  and  worsted  shoulder 
knots,  pompoons,  feathers,  Ac.  The  public  and  the  trade  may 
rely  on  all  articles  sold  at  this  establishment  to  be  of  the  best 
workmanship,  and  at  prices  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

2-7 


Fish  hooks  and  fishing  tackle,  needles,  &c.- 

HENRY  WILLSHER,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 
Needles,  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
and  Kirby  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks ; 
Salmon,  Lake,  and  Trout  Flies ;  Cork  and  Wood  Floats;  Flax. 
Twisted  and  Plaited  Silk.  Chinese  Grass  Hair,  and  Cable-laid 
Lines;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use;  Silk-worm  Gut;  Snells:  Double* 
Twist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders ;  Spoon  Bait ;  Squids ;  Multi¬ 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish :  Walking-cane 
and  other  Rods ;  Lolley’s  and  Chambers’ Sail  Needles;  Pack 
and  Willsher’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  &c. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No.  9  Cedar  street, 
New-York.  N.  B.— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at- 
tended  to.  _ _ _ _ 2^40 

SNDIA  RUBBER  GOODS.-TO  SOUTHERN  AND  WEST- 
ern  Merchants.— The  subscriber  would  invite  the  attention 
of  merchants  and  others  to  his  extensive  stock  of  Vulcanized 
Metallic  Rubber  Goods,  consisting  in  part  of— 

Coats.  Horse  Covers,  Life  Preservers. 

Cloaks.  Carriage  Cloths,  Toy6. 

Capes,  Hospital  Sheeting,  Doll  Heads, 

Caps,  Steam  Packing,  Air  Balls, 

Sou’westevs,  Machine  Belting.  Gloves, 

Pantaloons,  Breast  Pumps,  Mittens, 

Over-Alls,  Syringes,  Navy  Bags, 

Leggins,  Nipple  Shields.  Travelling  Bags. 

Wading  Boots,  Nursing  Bottles,  Air  Bellows, 

Fishing  do.  Piano  Covers,  Air  Belts,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Buyers  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  purchase  from 
first  hands,  and  not  pay  two  or  three  profits.  The  above  are 
of  the  first  quality— are  warranted  to  stand  any  climate,  and 
are  offered  for  sale  at  low  prices,  for  cash  or  approved  paper,  by 
D.  HODGMAN,  New-York  India  Rubber  Warehouse,  No.  27 
Maiden  Lane,  (first  corner  from  Broadway.)  and  69  Nassau 
street.  Factory,  Tuekahoe,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.  2-14 

E  OLIVER,  WIRE  WORKER.  NO.  25  FULTON  STREET, 
0  corner  of  Water,  up  stairs.— Wove  Wire  of  every  de- 
cription  ;  Sieves  and  Riddles ;  coal,  sand,  and  gravel  Screens ; 
and  Wire  Work  of  all  kinds.  Also,  the  most  ingenious  patent 
self-setting,  revolving  Rat-trap  in  the  world.  Locomotive  spark 
Wire,  Ac.  N.  B.— Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  sup¬ 
plied  with  wove  wire  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  as  low  aB  at 
any  factory  in  the  Union. _ 2-24 

Axes  and  hatchets-made  by  collins  a  co. 

Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’  Axes.  An  extensive 
and  constant  supply  of  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  of 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tools,  suited 
to  this  and  foreign  markets,  for  6ale  on  favorable  terms  to  the 
trade,  by  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city 
212  Water  street.  COLLINS  A  CO. 

1-23 _ 

CHRISTIAN  DIETRICH,  IMPORTER  AND  MANUFAO- 
turer  of  German  Fancy  Baskets.  Also,  Manufacturer  of 
Cane  and  Willow  ware,  32  Maiden  Lane,  New-York.  Rattan 
Chairs,  Baskets,  Ac.,  repaired.  6-18 


MEDICAL, 


Medical  surgery  without  the  knife.-samuel 

GILBERT,  M.  D.,  after  a  long  and  extensive  experience 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  more  recently  in  New-Orleans, 
lias  removed  to  New-York,  and  taken  rooms  at  483  Broadway, 
where  he  invites  patients  to  call  and  test  his  skill  in  the  rad¬ 
ical  cure  of  the  following  diseases,  many  of  which  are  deemed 
incurable  by  his  brethren  of  the  faculty,  without  instruments 
of  any  kind,  viz : 

1.  Ulcers  and  Tumors,  called  cancerous. 

2.  Scrofula  in  all  its  forms. 

3.  White  Swellings,  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

4.  Tumors,  Wens,  Carbuncles,  Tetter,  Scald  Head,  and  all 
Eruptions  on  the  Skin. 

5.  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  &c. 

6.  Female  Diseases,  of  however  long  standing. 

DR.  GILBERT  invites  Physicians  to  send  patients  they  deem 
incurable,  and  witness  for  themselves  the  power  of  his  new 
remedies.  Office  hours,  from  9  A.  M.  till  3  P.  M.  1-17 


THE  PURITY  AND  WHITENESS  OF  SKIN  WHICH  THE 
use  of  Gouraud’s  Italian  Medicated  Soap  produces  is  sur¬ 
passingly  beautiful.  Not  a  vestige  of  tan,  freckles,  sallowness, 
sunburn,  pimples,  frowsines6,  roughness,  chaps,  chafes,  or 
other  cutaneous  disfigurements  can  be  seen  upon  the  skin 
which  is  frequently  washed  with  this  marvellous  compound. 
The  purest  alabaster  could  scarcely  rival  in  whiteness,  smooth¬ 
ness  and  transparency  the  complexion  which  has  been  beau¬ 
tified  by  this  delicious  soap.  It  is,  moreover,  delicious  for 
shaving.  Gouraud’s  Hair  Restorative,  or  Circassian  Gloss, 
not  only  possesses  the  wonderful  power  of  imparting  to  wiry 
hair  a  rich  silkiness  and  superb  gloss,  but  it  also  restores  the 
hair  to  places  whence  it  has  fallen  off.  Trial  Bottles,  25  cents 
each.  Gouraud’s  Liquid  Rouge  gives  to  pale  lips  and  cheeks  a 
rosiness  so  permanent  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  the  most 
violent  rubbing.  Gouraud’s  Poudre  Subtile  Is  warranted  to 
uproot  hair  from  low  foreheads  or  any  part  of  the  body.  Gou¬ 
raud’s  Liquid  Hair  Dye  will  instantaneously  change  red,  gray 
or  white  hair  to  a  beautiful  brown  or  blackt  without  staining 
the  skin.  Gouraud’s  Lily  White  is  much  prized  by  ladie6  for 
flushed,  rough  skins. 

Caution— The  genuine  preparations  of  Dr.FELIX  GOURAUD 
are  only  to  be  had  at  67  Walker  street,  first  store  from  (not  in) 
Broadway. 

Agents— T.  R.  Callender,  88  South  3d-st.,Philadelphia ;  Bates, 
129  Washington-st.,  Boston ;  Green,  Worcester ;  Guild,  Bangort 
IV.  D.  Robinson.  Portland,  Me. ;  G.  Fargue,  26  St.  Cliarles-st., 
New-Orleans  ;  E.  H.  Haycraft,  90  4th-st„  Louisville ;  Couse,D»- 
troit,  Mich.;  Carleton  &  Co.,  Lowell;  Y'ale,  Bristol ;  Albert 
Perry,  Manchester  ;  Isaac  Post,  Rochester ;  Robert  Cameron, 
Brideport,  Ct.;  McNarry  A  Buck,  Hartford;  George  Greig, 
Nashville,  Tenn ;  S.  B.  Orocheron,  M.  D„  Oahawba,  Ala. ;  and 
generally  throughout  the  Union. 

Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms  for  cash.  Small  order# 
executed  by  Mail  and  Expresses.  3-14 
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EYE-SIGHT.-.E.  S.  FRANKS.  SPECTACLE-MAKER,  52 
Bowery,  (third  door  from  the  Bowery  Theatre.)  Optician 
to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary,  adjusts  his 
Improved  Spectacles  to  Weak  Sight  with  unerring  accuracy, 
at  a  low  price,  and  changes  them  without  further  charge,  if 
not  approved  of.  References  :  Drs.  Dubois,  Wilkes,  and  Hal¬ 
stead,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Infirmary;  Drs.  Ste¬ 
phenson  and  Rogers,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital ; 
Drs.  Halstead  and  Bulkley,  Physicians  to  the  New-York  Hos¬ 
pital  :  Dr.  Wood,  late  President  of  the,  New-York  Academy  ol 
Medicine ;  Dr.  Darling,  Anatomical  Demonstrator  at  the  New- 
York  University  Medical  College ;  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Wallace,  and 
Dr.  Dixon,  Editor  of  the  Scalpel.  2-24 


The  ear.— a.  s.  heath,  m.  d„  aurist  and  ocu 

list,  devotes  his  attention,  from  10  to  2,  to  the  treatmeni 
of  deafness,  discharges  from  the  ear,  noises  in  the  head,  son 
throats,  and  all  diseases  producing  deafness  and  blindness,  o' 
which  scrofula  ranks  first.  Office,  40  Howard  street,  first  dooi 
east  of  Broadway. _ 1-19 

if'IREAT  DISCOVERY.  -  DEAFNESS  AND  BLINDNESS 
cured  at  80  Prince  street.— Deafness,  noise  in  and  dis 
charge  from  the  ear,  cured  in  a  short  time,  without  risk  oi 
pain  ;  also,  partial  and  total  blindness  cured,  and  near,  weak, 
and  imperfect  sight  restored.  The  number  and  nature  of  thc 
cures  effected,  in ‘the  very  worst  kinds  of  deafness  and  blind¬ 
ness.  by  Dr.  LUTENER’S  newly-discovered  treatment,  is  en¬ 
tirely  unprecedented.  Office,  80  Prince  street,  second  house 
east  of  Broadway.  Hours  from  10  till  4.  All  letters  must  be 
prepaid,  and  contain  $1  fee,  to  insure  attention.  2-10 


BR.  S.  M.  GIDDINGS’  VEGETABLE  FAMILY  MEDI 
CINES.— Panacea  for  purifying  the  blood,  a  sure  and 
effectual  remedy  for  scrofula,  erysipelas,  debility,  jaundice, 
liver  complaint,  fever  and  ague,  Ac.  Cough  Syrup,  for  colds 
and  all  kinds  of  cough  tending  to  consumption,  cholera,  dys¬ 
entery,  and  diarrhoea — Syrup  suited  to  all  climates— a  sure 
and  never-failing  remedy.  Liniments  for  rheumatism,  cuts, 
sprains,  burns,  bruises,  Ac.  Wholesale  Herbalist.  Shakers’ 
Preparations,  Extracts,  Seeds,  Broom,  Sweet  Corn,  Ac.  112 
John  street;  2-8 


BYE-STUFFS,  DYE-WOODS,  ACIDS,  AC.  —  WILLIAM 
PARTRIDGE  &  SON,  No.  27  Cliff  street,  offer  for  sale. 
Lac  Dye— 50  cases,  40  bhls.  fine  ground. 

Safflowers— 15  bales  Argols— 200,000  lbs. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 20,000  lbs.  brown. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 15.000  lbs.  white. 

Copperas— 50,000  lbs.  Cudbear— prime  quality. 

Orchil— French,  English,  and  American. 

Alum— 500  bbls..  crude  and  ground. 

Woad— 10  tons.  Terra  Japonica— 50  tons. 

Cutuh— 18  tons.  Fuller’s  Earth— 50  tons. 

Manganese— 20  tons. 

And  a  full  supply  of  all  the  above. 2-20 

BYSPEPSIA!  DYSPEPSIA  1-THOUSANDS  WHO  ARE 
suffering  with  this  distressing  complaint  are  not  aware 
there  is  a  radical  cure  ;  yet  it  is  so,  and  is  to  be  had  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietor  only,  No.  74  Fulton  3treet,  at  50  cents  a  bottle.  It  is  a 
German  medicine,  entirely  vegetable,  and  perfectly  harmless, 
yet  certain  in  its  effects  on  the  system.  It  will  also  cure  diar¬ 
rhoea  and  dysentery  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
and  any  kind  of  colic  in  a  moment.  The  following  real  cer¬ 
tificates,  among  many  gratuitously  tendered,  can  be  seen  at 
my  office.  No.  74  Fulton  street. 

CHARLES  BRAEUTIGAM. 

I  take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  efficiency  of  your  Health 
Succedaneum  in  restoring  the  system  to  a  healthy  condition 
after  it  becomes  debilitated,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  now  extant.  I  have  tried 
it  in  my  family  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  do 
most  cheerfully  recommend  its  use  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  or 
general  debility  of  the  system.  V.  B.  POST, 

April  4, 1852.  No.  9  West  Forty-third  street. 

I  certify,  with  much  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Charles  Braeutigam’s 
Health  Succedaneum  has  relieved  my  wife  from  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  indigestion,  from  which  she  had  suffered  for  some  time, 
and  recommend  it  in  preference  to  any  other  remedy  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  F.  J.  K.  MAYER, 

New-York,  May  28, 1853.  No.  138  Pearl  street. 

N.  B.— To  let,  several  farms  at  Deal,  Ocean  Township,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J.  One  of  76  acres,  mostly  cultivated ;  one 
of  146  acres,  principally  woods.  2-11 

BIGELOW’S  ALTERATIVE,  A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR 
dysentery,  diarrhoea,  cholera  morbus,  and  all  summer 
complaints.— GEORGE  W.  BLEECKER,  Proprietor,  98  Broad¬ 
way,  New-York. 

New-Youk,  March  22, 1852. 

I  have  used  “Bigelow’s  Alterative”  in  my  family,  and 
have  never  found  it  to  fail,  when  all  other  remedies  adminis¬ 
tered  by  and  under  direction  of  physicians  have  proved  inef¬ 
fectual.  I  think?  it  a  perfect  corrective  for  dysenteric  and 
bowel  complaints.  GEO.  IV.  BEEBEE,  47  Wall  street. 

Utica,  April  15, 1852. 

We  can  add  our  testimony  to  that  of  others  of  its  great  effi¬ 
cacy  in  our  own  case,  when  prostrated  to  an  alarming  degree 
by  bowel  disease.  It  was  the  only  medicine  that  gave  relief, 
and  one  now  always  kept  in  the  family. 

2-21  Editor  N.  Y.  Baptist  Register. 


Hydropathic  and  hygiene  institute,  no.  15 

Laight  street.— This  establishment  having  been  en¬ 
larged  by  the  addition  of  the  double  house  adjoining,  can  now 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  persons.  Special  department 
for  the  mechanical  and  surgical  treatment  of  female  diseases. 

R.  D.  TRALL,  Proprietor. 

2-18  Dr.  J.  L.  HOSFORD,  Assistant. 


{STAMPEDE  MIXTURE,  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  FEVER  AND 
£9  ague,  and  Chagres  Fever.— This  medicine  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  and  is  prepared  by  Dr.  Edward  Bleecker,  of  this  city. 
It  has  never  been  known  to  fail  to  perfect  a  cure,  when  used 
according  to  directions  which  accompany  the  bottle.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  satisfactory  certificates  from  persons  of  the  highest 
respectability  can  be  produced,  when  desired  by  applicants. 
Depot,  No.  98  Broadway,  Room  No.  2,  second  floor,  and  sold  by 
druggists  generally.  2-21 


Through  by  express  i-this  is  to  certify  that 

THE  MEXICAN  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  has  been  used 
quite  extensively  in  the  stables  of  Adams  A  Co.’s  Great 
Southern,  Eastern,  and  Western  Express,  for  curing  galls, 
chafes,  scratches,  sprains,  and  bruises,  and  it  has  proved  very 
effectual.  Many  of  their  men  have  also  used  it  on  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  they  all  speak  of  its  healing  and 
remedial  qualities  in  the  highest  terms.  One  of  our  hostlers 

f:ot  kicked,  and  badly  cut  and  bruised  on  his  knee  ;  as  usual, 
he  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  was  resorted  to.  and  the  soreness 
and  lameness  was  soon  removed,  and  it  was  perfectly  well  in 
three  days.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  a 
valuable  preparation,  to  be  used  externally  on  man  or  beast. 

J.  DUNNING, 

Foreman  of  Adams  A  Co.’s  Express  Stable,  New-York. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  the  MEXICAN 
MUSTANG  LINIMENT  to  all  our  friends  and  customers,  as 
the  best  article  we  have  ever  used  for  sores,  sprains,  or  galls 
in  horses.  We  have  used  it  extensively,  and  always  effectu¬ 
ally.  Some  of  our  men  have  also  used  it  for  severe  bruises 
and  sores,  as  well  as  rheumatic  pains,  and  they  all  say  it  acts 
like  magic.  We  can  only  say  that  we  have  entirely  aban¬ 
doned  the  use  of  every  other  liniment.— J.  M.  HEWITT,  Fore¬ 
man  for  American  Express  Co.,  10  Wall  street:  Hamden’s 
Express,  74  Broadway :  Pullin,  Virgil  A  Co.’s.  16  Wall  street ; 
Wells,  Fargo  A  Co.,  16  Wall  street.— Principal  Offices,  304 
Broadway,  New-York,  and  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

3-18  A.  G.  BRAGG  A  CO.  Proprietors, 


The  cheapest  and  best  medicine  yet  Discov¬ 
ered.—  Sargent  A  Co.’s  Celebrated  American  Canchala- 
gogue.  or  Health  Restorative  Compound,  has-made  effectual 
cures  in  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  dyspepsia,  fever  and 
ague,  liver  complaints,  bilious  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
indigestion,  and  in  fact  all  diseases  arising  from  inaction  or 
the  liver,  or  impurities  of  the  blood.  Many  of  these  cases  are 
of  long  standing,  which  we  will  prove  by  certificates  at  our 
office.  We  will  warrant  it  to  any  person  who  will  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  Sold  in  Brooklyn  by  Mrs.  M.  Hayes,  175  Fulton  street; 
Thomas  J.  Hayes,  146  Atlantic  street:  Boswell  &  Livingston, 
Williamsburgli.  corner  Grand  and  Fourth  streets;  J.  W. 
Smith,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

2-19  SARGENT  A  CO.,  Proprietors,  31  Old  Slip,  N.  Y. 


PAINTS,  DRUGS.  AND  PATENT  MEDICINES  OF  ALL 
KINDS.— D.  SARFATY,  Commission  Merchant.  General 
Importer,  and  Dealer  in  Paints,  Drugs,  Ac.,  No.  176  Water 
street,  (near  Burling  Slip.)  Constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale 
low : 

Paris  green,  dry  and  in  oil,  Dailey’s  Salve, 

Chrome  Yellow,  do.  do.  S.  P.  Townsend’s  Sarsaparilla, 
Chrome  Green,  do.  do.  Old  Jacob  Townsend’s  do. 

Verdigris,  do.  do.  White  Wax,  in  casks, 

Prussian  Blue,  do.  do.  Adamantine  Candles. 

White  Lead,  do.  do.  Varnish  of  all  kinds, 

Ultramarine  Blue  do.  do.  Fire  Proof  Paints, 

Putty,  in  bulk  and  bladders,  Indigo,  Ac.,  Ac. 

The  subscriber,  having  the  exclusive  agency  of  several  large 
manufacturing  establishments  of  paints,  colors,  Ac.,  and  for 
the  sale  of  many  of  the  most  popular  medicines  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  can  offer  to  buyers  greater  inducements 
and  on  more  liberal  terms  than  any  other  house  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  city.  An  examination  of  his  stock  is  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited.  2  20 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AR.  M.  MIKL’OSY,  POLYTECHNIC  OFFICE,  No.  11 
e  .  Wall  street.  Room  13. 

Sec.  1.  Surveyingand  Engineering.— Surveying  and  levelling 
of  land,  railroad  lines,  and  canals,  designs  and  drawings  of 
topographical  maps,  building  of  bridges,  machinery  of  every 
kind,  and  the  conduct  of  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  Architecture.— Design  and  drawing  of  plans  for 
buildings  of  every  kind,  and  in  any  style;  specification  and 
superintendence,  decorating  of  churches,  Ac. ;  perspective 
views  for  any  building,  Ac. 

Sec.  3.  Science  of  Mining.— Science  of  mining,  surveying  of 
mountains  and  mines,  design  and  drawing  of  geognostical 
maps,  examining  of  mines  and  minerals,  and  the  estimation 
of  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  Lithography.— Every  kind  of  surveying,  engineering, 
and  architectural  objects,  perspective  views  of  engines  and 
steamboats,  Ac.,  will  be  accepted  for  lithography. 

Scenery  taken  from  nature.  1-11 


fOIIN  H.  WOODCOCK,  IMPORTER  AND  JOBBER  OF 
Paris  fancy  goods,  combe,  brushes,  perfumery  .  Ac.  Fans, 
silk  guards,  portmonnaies,  wax  bead6,  hair  pins,  jet  pins,  gilt 
and  jet  bracelets,  breast,  scarf,  and  shawl  pins.  38  John  street, 
(up  stairs.)  New-York.  1-17 


JAS.  S.  BRADLEY  A  CO..  GILDERS  AND  PICTURE  FRAME 
Makers.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Gilt  Mouldings,  French 
Plate  Looking  Glasses,  Ac.,  158  William  street,  corner  of  Ann 
street,  New-York.  N.  B.— Merchants’  ordersforcards  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  to.  1-21 


FR1SSARD  PEI5E  ET  FILS  CHAMPAGNE.— The  under¬ 
signed  respectfully  requests  the  attention  of  dealers  and 
the  public  generally  to  the  superior  merits  of  this  Wine,  which 
he  is  now  introducing  in  this  market.  With  a  view  to  establish¬ 
ing  a  reputation  in  this  country  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  them 
in  Europe,  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  FRISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS, 
guarantee  that  the  Wines  shall  be  of  uniform  quality,  and 
equal  to  the  best  now  in  vogue.  An  invoice  is  now  landing 
from  ship  John  Spear,  from  Havre. 

WILLIAM  W.  HINCKEN,  11  Old  Slip, 

2-21  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States. 


fVOLIAN  PIANO  FORTES,  AT  NO.  441  BROADWAY.- 

_ Cd  A  large  assortment  of  Pianos  from  the  celebrated  house 

of  Hallet,  Davis  A  Co.,  Boston;  also  the  well-known  Instru¬ 
ments  of  A.  W.  Ladd  A  Co.,  with  a  full  supply  of  new  and 
second-hand  Pianos,  of  various  makers,  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Pianos  to  let. 

1-22  LINCOLN  A  THOMPSON,  No  441  Broadway. 


Fine  old  brandies,  choice  wines  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions,  Pure  Holland  Gin,  Superior  Old  Jamaica 
and  St.  Croix  Rum,  Scotch  Ale,  London  Porter,  with  a  general 
assortment  of  all  articles  connected  with  the  liquor  trade,  for 
sale  at  the  extensive  vaults  of  John  J.  Staff,  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Anthony  street.  This  stock  of  Wines  and  Liquors 
has  been  selected  with  great  care,  especially  for  family  use, 
and  the  trade  of  our  first-class  hotels.  Those  who  deal  with 
Mr.  Staff  will  find  him  an  honorable  and  an  accommodating 
tradesman.  1-17 


PAINTS. 


SRIDGEWATER  PAINT,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 
Bridgewater  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  New-Jer- 
sey.— The  Company  have  now  on  hand  a  supply  of  this  Paint, 
which  they  offer  to  the  public  as  the  best  article  known  lor 
roofs,  decks  and  bottoms  of  steamers  and  other  vessels,  also 
oil-  brick  and  wood-work  generally  ;  and  from  its  spark  and 
fender-proof  qualities,  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  protection  for  railroad  and  other  bridges, 
cars,  depot  buildings,  Ac.  The  strongest  testimonials  of 
the  virtues  of  this  article  from  officers  of  the  army,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  railroads,  insurance  companies,  captains  of  ves¬ 
sels,  painters,  Ac.,  may  be  seen,  together  with  specimens  on 
tin,  wood,  canvas,  Ac.,  at  the  depot  of  the  Company.  For 
sale,  dry,  in  packages  of  200  lbs.  and  upwards,  and  in  oil,  in 
kegs  of  25,  50,  and  100  lbs.,  by 
.  „  R.  BOGERT,  General  Agent, 

1-22  125  Pearl  and  78  Beaver  street. 


PROVISIONS. 

HOLESALE  FISH  STORE.-500  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 
-  -  bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 
Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  halls  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
Herring,  300  halfs  New  Herring.  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod 
fish,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring, 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring,  30U0  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal¬ 
mon,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her¬ 
ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut, 
White-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish,  Ac. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  A  CO., 

. 81  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West, 

May  loth,  18o2.  New-York. 

NELSON  WELLS.  1-52  g.  H.  WOOD. 


VAN  NOEDENS, 

DEALERS  IN  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
stantly  receiving  large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  in  tubs  and  firkins,  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes,  Lard 
in  barrels,  tubs  and  kegs.  For  sale  at 
1-24  VAN  NORDENS’.  157  West  street,  New-York. 


rEYO  MERCHANTS.  SHIPPERS,  DRUGGISTS.  AND  OTH- 
11  ere.— Mustard.— WITHIN GTON  A  WILDE'S  celebrated 
Premium  Mustard.  First  premiums,  American  Institute,  1847— 
1852.  Put  up  expressly  for  the  Southern  and  Western  Markets, 
in  kegs,  cans,  tms,  and  bottles.  Ac.  This  Mustard  is  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  best  English  and  Trieste  seed,  and  needs 
no  other  recommendation  than  the  extensive  sale  it  has  met 
with  for  the  past  number  of  years,  and  being  used  by  the 
United  States  Army,  and  many  of  the  Hospitals  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Liberal  discount  made  to  cash  purchasers.  For 
sale  by  WITI1INGTON  A  WILDE,  office  of  L.  I.  Mustard  and 
Spice  Mills,  7  Dutch  street.  New-York,  opposite  Wm.  Colgate 
A  Co.’s  Soap  Factory.  Also  for  sale.  Coffees,  Spices  of  all 
kinds.  Cocoa,  Saleratus,  Indigo,  Rice  Flour,  Ac.,  pertaining  to 
the  trade.  1-13 


REAL  ESTATE. 


£2  F.  COGSWELL,  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lauds  in  the  cities  of 
Xew-\Tork,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgli,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  ot  their  property, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials: 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Stryker,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brush,  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank,  Brooklyn.  1-26 


FAMES  M.  MILLER,  AUCTIONEER.— BY  JAMES  M.  MIL- 
ler— Store  No  81  Maiden  Lane.— James  M.  Miller  will  givo 
his  personal  attention  to  Sales  of  Real  Estate  at  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange,  and  to  sales  of  Household  Furniture  at  the 
residence  of  families ;  also  his  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
of  Cattle.  1-15 


REMOVALS. 


]S  S  EMOVAL.-WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY.— THE  SUB- 
Jaft-  scrilier  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  former 
patrons  that  he  has  removed  from  his  old  stand,  74  Fulton 
street,  to  395  Broadway,  where  he  lias  a  spacious  store,  well 
stocked  with  every  tiling  desirable  in  the  way  of  watches, 
jewelry,  Ac.,  diamonds,  pins,  rings,  chains,  both  for  ladies  and 
gents,  of  the  richest  patterns.  Notwithstanding  I  have  re¬ 
moved  to  Broadway,  I  intend  to  sell  at  my  former  low  prices. 

2-14  LEVI  SCRIBNER,  395  Broadway. 


fO>  EMOYAL.  -  A.  BININGER  A  CO.  (FORMERLY  141 
iff©*  Broadway)  have  removed  to  the  white  marble  store, 
circular  corner.  Nos.  92  and  94  Liberty  street,  corner  of  Tem¬ 
ple.  third  door  west  of  Broadway,  where  they  continue  to  im¬ 
port  G.  H.  Mum m  A  Co.’s  Champagne  Wines,  Madeira,  Sherry, 
Port,  French  and  German  Wines,  Cognac  Brandies,  vintages 
of  1790, 1815. 1825  to  1852,  in  U.  S.  Bonded  Warehouses,  Hennes- 
see,  Otard,  Maett,  and  Pinett’s,  Ac.  Choicest  Havana  Segars; 
Cross  &  Blackwell’s  Pickles,  Sauces,  Ac.,  Ac. ;  as  well  as  every 
other  article  in  their  line  of  business.  2-15 


jO>  EMOVAL.— KIMBALL  A  BEESLEY  HAVE  REMOVED 
lie,  their  Boot  and  Shoe  Store  from  257  to  325  Broadway — 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel— where  they  have  constantly  on  hand  a 
general  assortment  of  Ladies’  and  Children's  Boots  and  Shoes, 
of  every  variety.  2-8 


SASHES  AND  BLINDS. 

Doors,  sashes,  sash  doors,  and  blinds.-the 

subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  best  kiln-dried  Door  Sashes,  Sash  Doors,  outside  and 
inside  Blinds,  Shutters,  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  the  market,  and 
would  invite  the  attention  of  builders  and  others  to  the  above 
articles,  which  will  be  sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.  Orders  received  by  mail  or  otherwise  filled 
with  dispatch.  Sashes  ready  glazed  or  glazed  to  order  at  the 
shortest  notice.  IRA  PORTER  &  CO., 

1-19  No.  8  Spruce  street,  a  few  doors  from  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


JOiOORS,  SASHES-AND  BLINDS.— F.  W.  TUXBURY,  NO.  15 
iO?  Burling  Slip,  between  Water  and  Front  streets,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealer  in  the  above  articles,  would  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  his 
large  and  general  assortment  of  Kiln-dried  Doors,  Sashes, 
and  Blinds,  manufactured  of  good  stock,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  Glazed  Sash  Doors,  Glazed  Sashes,  on  hand  or  glazed  to 
order,  all  of  which  are  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
F.  W.  T.’s  connection  with  extensive  manufacturers  enables 
him  to  fill  orders  at  short  notice.  1-18 


STATIONERY. 

ILLARD  FELT,  NO.  191  PEARL  STREET,  (NEAR  MAI 

_ den  Lane,)  Manufacturer  of  Blank  Books,  and  Im 

porter  and  Dealer  in  Paper  and  Stationery  of  every  descrip 
tion.  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders.  1-16 


JffBLANK  BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY.— FRANCIS  A  LOU- 
JLB  trel,  No.  77  Maiden  Lane,  sell  all  articles  in  their  line  at 
low  prices,  at  retail,  or  by  the  quantity. 

Account  Books,  Copying  Presses, 

Writing  Papers,  Note  Papers, 

Envelopes,  Bills  of  Exchange, 

Notes,  Drafts,  Receipts,  Memoranda  Books. 

Hotel  Registers,  Time  Books, 

Sets  of  Books  for  Societies,  Portfolios, 

Writing  Desks,  Gold  and  Steel  Pens, 

Scrap  Books,  Superior  Writing  Ink, 

Shipping  Receipt  Boxes,  Elastic  Paper  Holders, 

Patent  Inkstands,  Seal  Presses, 

Tin  Cash  and  Deed  Books,  Pass  and  Copy  Books, 

Manifold  Letter  Writers,  Penknives, 

Bankers’  Note  Cases.  Backgammon  Board?. 

Slates,  Pencils,  Wax  Wafers. 

Chessmen.  Tissue  Paper, 

Perforated  Boards,  Diaries  for  18o4. 

Fancy  Stationery  in  great  variety. 

Books  ruled  and  bound  to  pattern. 

Job  Printing  executed  at  low  rates.  Cards,  Circulars,  Bill 
Heads,  Checks,  Receipts,  Ac. 

FRANCIS  A  LOUTREL, 

1—19  Stationers  and  Booksellers,  77  Maiden  Lane. 


(STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  PAPER,  Ac.-PECK  A 
IIoodless,  Manufacturers  of  Blank  Books.  Importers  and 
Dealers  in  Fancy  and  Staple  Stationery  of  every  description. 
No.  139  Pearl  street  and  90  Beaver  street,  near  Wall  street, 
New-York.  Country  Merchants  supplied  at  low  rates.  Par¬ 
ticular  and  prompt  attention  given  to  orders.  1-11 


SAFES. 


SALAMANDER  MARBLE  COMPANY.-SILAS  C.  HER 
klS  RING.  Wareroom,  313  Broadway;  Manufactory,  Hud¬ 
son  6treet.  corner  Thirteenth  street,  New-York.  Iron  Mantels, 
Table-Tops,  Columns,  Ac.,  marbleized  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  inventors,  R.  F.  A  J.  P.  WILLIAMS.  Finan¬ 
cial  and  General  Business  Department,  J.  RUSTON.  Speci¬ 
mens  may  be  seen  at  the  Salamander  Safe  Depot,  135, 137,  and 
139  Water  street,  New-York,  and  corner  of  Court  and  Jorale- 
mon  streets,  Brooklyn.  I-X2 
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PROSPECTUS  OF  VOLUME  ELEVENTH  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

Tub  American  Agriculturist  will  hereafter  be 
published  weekly,  and  contain  16  large  quarto 
pages,  embellished  with  numerous  engravings. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  so  long  favorably  known  as 
principal  editor  of  the  Monthly  Agriculturist,  will 
be  the  superintending  Editor,  and  Mr.  0.  Judd,  A.  M., 
distinguished  for  his  scientific  and  practical  attain¬ 
ments,  will  be  his  associate.  They  will  be  assisted 
by  a  highly  intelligent  corps  of  agricultural  writers, 
all  of  whom  are  either  practical  farmers,  planters, 
stock-breeders,  gardeners,  or  fruit-growers. 

No  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  this 
periodical  a  Standard  Agricultural  Work,  which 
will  convey  to  its  readers  weekly  a  large  amount 
of  information  highly  valuable  to  all  interested  in 
the  culture  of  the  soil. 

This  is  the  only  weekly  periodical  of  its  kind 
published  in  the  United  States;  and  it  will  possess 
peculiar  facilities  for  furnishing  early  reports  of  the 
produce,  cattle,  and  grain-markets.  These  reports 
alone  will  be  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper 
to  its  subscribers. 

The  Editors  are  supplied  with  all  the  leading 
Agricultural  Publications  of  this  and  foreign  couu 
tries,  and  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  may  look 
conSdently  to  its  pages  for  all  new  and  established 
improvements  in  inodes  of  farming,  stock-breeding, 
i&e.,  &c.  While  adhering  to  scientific  accuracy,  our 
aim  will  be  to  maite  science  entirely  subservient  to 
practice. 

Our  paper  will  be  furnished  to  subscribers  for 
les9  than  four  cents  a  number  of  sixteen  quarto 
pages,  and  to  large  club9.for  less  than  two  and  a 
hi  If  cents.  Every  number  will  contain  suggestioiir- 
for  the  treatment  of  soils,  crops,  stock,  <fec.,  which 
will  often  be  worth  to  the  reader  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  paper  for  a  year. 

Price  of  subscriptions — invariably  in  advance: 

To  single  Subscribers,  -  $2.00  a  year,  §2  00 

“  Clubs  of  3  do.  -  1.67  “  5.00 

“  do.  “  5  do.  -  1.60  “  8  00 

“  do.  “  10  do.  -  1.50  “  15.00 

“  do.  “  20  do.  -  1.25  “  25.00 

Every  friend  of  agriculture  is  respectfully  re¬ 
quested  to  act  as  agent  in  procuring  subscriptions, 
which  may  be  forwarded  by  mail  at  the  risk  of  the 
publishers,  if  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master.  ALLEN  <fc  CO., 

189  Water  street,  New-York. 

N.B. — Subscriptions,  advertisements,  and  all  mat¬ 
ters  relative  to  the  business  part  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  should  be  addressed  to  Alleu  &  Co.,  and  all 
communications,  for  the  paper  addressed  to  Editor 
of  American  Agriculturist. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Newsmen  in  the  different  towns  in  the  country 
are  requested  to  act  as  agents  for  this  paper  ;  re¬ 
sponsible  persons  also  in  every  district  of  the  United 
States. 

Very  liberal  commissions  will  be  given  to  a  few 
young  men  to  act  as  travelling  agents. 

For  further  information  address  the  publishers,  or 
call  at  their  office,  189  Water  street,  New  York. 


HTBURRALL'S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  TIIE  CALIFORNIA 
Market— strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash  by  THOMAS  D.  BUR11ALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 

1-tf  U.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  St..  N.  Y. 


4DEMA.REST,  CARD  AND  SEAL  ENGRAVER-DOOR 
<3  Plates,  and  advertising  Envelopes.— Corner  of  Pine 
and  Nassau  streets,  opposite  the  Custom  House.  1—18 


W  TRYON,  ENGRAVER  AND  PRINTER,  NO.  438 
«  w  O  Broadway.— W.  T.  begs  to  inform  the  public  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  he  now  imports  a  new  style  of  Visiting  and  Wedding 
Cards  from  Europe,  which  are  entirely  different  from  any 
others  in  the  city.  Specimens  can  be  seen  by  every  arrival. 
1-16 


[MflLITARY  GOODS.-JAMES  II.  LENT,  SUCCESSOR  TO 
lvJl.  Andrew  M.  Shiers,  121  Fulton  street,  between  William 
and  Nassau,  manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  military  caps,  sad¬ 
dles,  saddle-cloths:  holsters,  bridles,  and  plumes  of  all  kinds 
made  to  order.  Military  companies  about  changing  their 
uniforms,  or  new  companies  about  forming,  supplied  with 
samples  of  the  newest  patterns,  at  the  shortest  notice,  from  the 
oldest  place  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  2-16 

STNISK’S  METALLIC  BURIAL  -  CASE.-  F.  A.  MORRELL, 
Sr  General  Undertaker,  would  inform  his  friends  and  the 
public  that  he  furnishes  every  thing  in  the  above  line  at  short 
notice— gives  personal  attention  at  funerals:  and  he  assures 
those  who  may  favor  him  with  a  call,  that  it  snail  be  done  with 
entire  satisfaction. 

N.  B.  Charges  moderate.  He  invites  attention  to  the  Metal¬ 
lic  Burial  Cases,  and  expects  by  a  strict  attention  to  business 
to  merit  the  approval  of  those  who,  through  affliction,  may 
need  his  services.  Metallic  Burial  Cases  and  Wood  Coflin9,  of 
every  quality.  Interments  procured  in  all  the  cemeteries. 
Ofllc®,  07  Myrtle  avenue,  Brooklyn.  2-14 
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HORSE  MARKETS. 

Amos  smith,  sale  and  exchange  stable,  No.  76 

East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York.  1-27 

STgULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN- 
ty-fourth  street,  West  side  of  Third  Avenue.  N.  Y. 

1-34  A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Proprietor. 


FAGAN  &  GRAHAM,  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES, 
cor  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
xork.—t .  dc  Cr.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  with  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

C1REENWICH  POTTERY,  261  WEST  EIGHTEENTH- 
street.  Steam-pressed  Vitrified  Drain  Pipe,  from  three 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  feet  lengths.  The 
best  and  cheapest  medium  for  drainage  and  sewerage  ever 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  subscriber  i9  the  exclusive  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  steam-pressed  Drain  Pipe  in  this  country,  and  he 
offers  it  to  the  public  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  ordinary 
drain  pipe  made  or  sold  in  this  city. 

2-27  _ _ _ WASHINGTON  SMITH. 

fTgEES  &  HOYT,  PREMIUM  PATENT  RIVETED  STRETCH- 
§L&/  ed  Leather  Band  Manufacturers,  37  Spruce  street,  New 
York.  3-29 


SIGHTNING  RODS.— A.  M.  QUIMBY  &  SON,  DEALERS  IN 
A  Quimby’s  Improved  Lightning  Rods.  Offices,  Nos.  18 
Nassau  street  and  132  East  Twenty-seventh  street,  New-York. 
Orders  will  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention.  1-20 

tJTELVETIA  AND  LAFAYETTE  GOLD  MINING  COM- 
JS-  pany,  located  at  Grass  Valley,  California —  organized 
July  /,  18o2 — is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation ;  its 
veins  are  opened,  betng  worked  and  highly  productive;  its 
mill  is  of  great  power,  complete  in  all  respects,  and  now  work¬ 
ing  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  its  prospects  for  fu¬ 
ture  success,  founded  upon  actual  experience,  are  of  an  un¬ 
usually  flattering  nature.  There  was  taken  out  previous  to 
Dec.  20,  18o2,  upwards  of  $169,600,  and  the  yield  of  the  mine  is 
steam Jy  increasing  with  each  successive  report. 

1 1  is  by  far  the  most  successful  mining  company  in  California, 
and  its  Directors  confidently  anticipate  quarterly  dividends 
°V?-°  •  less  than  10  per  cent,  commencing  in  October  next. 

Dividends  payable  quarterly  in  October,  January,  April  and 
July,  at  the  office  of  the  Company  in  Grass  Valley,  and  at  the 
agency  office  in  New-York. 

A  few  shares,  and  copies  of  the  charter  sind  by-laws,  together 
with  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained'  upon  application  to 
2-1d  DANIEL  ADEE,  Agent,  107  Tulton-street.  N.  Y. 


"SW’HITE  LEAD— PURE  AND  FULL  WEIGHT.— THE  UN- 
w  w  dersigned,  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  long-established 
Brand  of  Mordecai  Lewis  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  keep  contin¬ 
ually  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  the  same,  and  are 
prepared  to  supply  the  trade  on  the  mos  t  favorable  terms.  The 
quality  branded  “pure”  is  guaranteed  to  be  entirely  free  from 
adulteration.  The  packages  also  to  c  ontain  net  weight,  as 
heretofore  customary,  which,  at  the  lo  west  estimate,  is  a  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  consumer  of  at  least  one-half  cent  per  pound  over 
gross  weight. 

2-10 _ JAMES  T.  LEWIS  &  CO.„  No  82  Water  street. 

WTNPARALLELED  SUCCESS.— THREE  YEARS  AGO,  THE 
Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  EUGENE  R.  DURKEE 
was  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  but  its 
real  worth,  and  the  perseverance  of  its  proprietor,  has  won  for 
it  world-wide  celebrity,  and  in  every  city,  town  and  village 
throughout  this  country  its  name  is  a  familiar  household  word. 
f,0.  the  trade  nothing  more  saleable  or  profitable  is  offered. 
Principal  office,  139  Water  street,  New-York.  For  sale  by  gro¬ 
cers  generally.  _  2-fg 

UNION  STEAM  SUGAR  REF)!NERY,28 LEONARD  STREET, 
(Between  Hudson  and  IVest  Broadway.)  The  subscriber 
Has  constantly  for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  different 
grades  of  their  superior  qualities  -olrefined  sugars  and  syrups, 
diamond  A,  B,  C,  and  yellow 
216  HARRIS,  HVANS  &  00. 


STOCK. 


IMPROVED  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS.  —  HAVING  HAD 
great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stock  for 
the  past  twenty  years.  I  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice  as  convenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  In 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 
South. 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Herefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayrshires.  Long-wooled  Sheep— the  Cotswold, 
Oxford,  Leicester.  Bakewell,  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown.  Fine-wooled  Sheep— such  as  the  Saxon,  Span 
ish,  and  French  Merino. 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious. 

1-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN.  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street. 


Madagascar  or  lop-eared  rabbits.-a  few 

pairs  of  these  large  and  superb  animals  for  sale.  Price 
$10  to  $15  per  pair.  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN, 

1-tf  189  Water  street. 


Terrier  dogs,  of  the  smooth-haired  and  tan- 

ned  muzzle  breed.  These  are  famous  ratters,  very  active, 
and  make  excellent  farm  dogs. 

1-tf  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN,  189  Water  street. 


SUFFOLK  PIGS.-TnE  SUBSCRIBERS  ARE  PREPARED 
VC9  to  receive  orders  for  pure  Suffolk  Pigs,  bred  from  stock 
imported  in  1848  by  the  late  William  Stickney,  also  by  the 
subscribers  in  January  last. 

JOSIAII  STICKNEY,  Watertown,  or 
Address  ISAAC  STICKNEY,  Boston,  Mass. 

l-13eow* 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.  -THE  SUBSCRIBER 
keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements: 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye.  &c. 
Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses— Bullock's  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace— 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  lightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street. 


Keapers  and  mowing  maciiines.-the  UNDER- 

signed.  Agent  for  the  sale  of  McCormick’s  celebrated 
Reapers  and  combined  Machines,  for  the  City  of  New  York, 
California,  Oregon,  and  South  American  Markets. 

1-13  II.  D.  ORMSBEE,  No.  217  Pearl  st..  N.  Y. 


/fN  RAIN  MILLS,  STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON  MILLS,  AT  $6 
W  to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power.  For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street.  New-York. 


ATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS 
_  _  Chain  Pumps;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  &c.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


Tile  maciiines.-for  making  draining  tiles  of 

all  descriptions  and  sizes,  for  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water  street. 


Kf  AY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES.-BULLOCK’S  PROGRESS- 
H  IVE  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use.  R.  L.  ALLEN.  . 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


FERTILIZERS. 

.  1  SUPERPHOSPUATeToF  LIME.— THIS  VALUABLE 

_ fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 

and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in. popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  has  not  been  less  marked  or  successlul  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor,  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  rveight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  xvater,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano.  ,  , 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  “  C.  B.  De 
Burg,  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds  ;  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust.  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  (late  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,) 
1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.  -  RECEIVED  PER  SHIP  OCEAN 
Queen,  fix-st  quality  Peruvian  Guano.  No.  1  Superphos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  constantly  on  hand.  Also,  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds— the 
largest  and  most  complete  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  II.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street,  N.  Y. 

1-tf 


TO  FARMERS.— HUGUINS’  CELEBRATED  NITROGE- 
nous,  Ammoniaca!  and  Mineral  Manure,  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  principal  agriculturists  in  Europe,  and 
readily  admitted  by  those  xvho  have  used  it  to  be  the  most 
effective  fertilizer  now  in  use.  For  sale  by  L.  W.  TINELLI  & 
CO.,  No.  87  Greenwich  street,  New-York,  sole  agents  for  the 
sale  of  the  article.  _ 1-13 

^SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA- 
nure.— 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
the  best  materials,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  l'ates.  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  &  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole¬ 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street.  1-81 


J,  A.  QUAY,  Printer,  85  and  87  Cliff  street,  N,  Y. 
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CATTLE  SHOW  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 

Tins  was  held  at  Hamilton  Square  on  19th, 
20th,  and  21st  insts.,  and  was  by  far  the  best 
that  ever  came  off  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Institute. 

Horses. — Of  these  there  were  48  single  entries, 
and  12  pairs,  making  60,  besides  several  more  on 
the  ground  not  entered.  Many  of  these  were 
superior  of  them  class,  and  embraced  the  usual 
varieties,  from  the  elegant  thoroughbred,  and 
splendid  roadster,  down  to  the  useful  cart  and 
farm-horse. 

Mules. — Only  five  pairs  of  these  were  on  the 
ground,  all  of  which  were  uncommonly  good. 
One  dark  brown  or  black  pair,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Smith,  were  really  magnificent. 

Cattle. — One  hundred  and  eighty-one  were 
entered.  The  show  of  Short  Horns  was  superb ; 
and  for  fine  points,  good  handling,  and  deep 
pedigree,  the  animals  present  were  probably 
never  exceeded  at  any  of  our  State  shows. 
Messrs.  Mokris  &  Becar  exhibited  twenty 
head,  most  of  which  were  of  their  recent  im¬ 
portations.  Mr.  Spencer  also  exhibited  his 
fine  young  imported  bull  Augustus  and  cow 
Sonsie,  besides  several  others  not  imported, 
such  as  his  famous  Esterville ,  and  not  less 
famous  Duke  of  Exeter  heifer.  Mr.  Jackson 
was  there  with  his  celebrated  Astoria ,  and  a 
lot  of  other  good  things,  most  of  which  he  has 
just  sold  to  Mr.  Haines,  of  New-Jersey.  Mr. 
James  Bathgate  and  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Haight  had 
several  animals  worthy  of  high  commendation. 

The  Devons  were  never  equalled  here.  Mr. 
Lewis  G.  Morris  showed  twenty  head,  Mr. 
Edward  G.  Faile  eleven,  and  Messrs.  M.  P.  & 
C.  S.  AY AiNWRiGnT  six,  several  of  which  were 
recently  imported,  and  are  among  the  choicest 
of  their  kind.  Mr.  Case  also  had  a  fine  im¬ 
ported  bull  and  cow.  Several  others  exhibited 
a  greater  or  less  number  bred  in  this  country, 
of  which  we  think  the  yearling  bull  Red  Jacket, 
belonging  to  Mr.  S.  A.  Smith,  was  the  best. 

With  Ayershires  Mr.  Wm.  Watson  carried 
the  day.  His  recentty'  imported  cows  are  really 
very  pretty,  fine  in  all  their  points,  and  good 
milkers. 

Alderrey’s,  only  two  cows  of  Mr.  Colt,  and 
one  bull  of  Mr.  Vanwinkle’s  were  present. 

Grade  cows  are  almost  invariably  of  uncom¬ 
mon  excellence  here.  The  most  distinguished 
exhibitors  in  this  highly  useful  department  are 
the  Messrs.  Morris  &  Bathgate. 

Working  oxen  were  much  fewer  than  usual. 
They  were  all  the  favorite  red  color,  high  grade 
Devons,  and  well  broke. 

Fat  Cattle,  only  a  few,  but  several  of  ’re¬ 
markable  excellence  and  of  great  size.  These 
appeared  to  be  of  the  Short  Horn  cross ;  and 
one  very  large  one  also  showed  Dutch  blood. 
A  red  ox  present  was  superb ;  large,  fine,  good 
quality,  and  extremely  w’ell  fatted.  Would 
that  our  market  could  be  oftener  supplied  with 
such  beef  as  he  will  make. 

Sheep. — Of  these  we  think  we  have  occasion¬ 
ally  seen  a  greater  number  present  at  the  shows 
of  the  Institute;  but  for  excellence  in  the 
South  Down  department  nothing  has  ever  yet 
compared  with  it.  Mr.  Morris  exhibited  his 
recently  imported  magnificent  Webb  Buck,  of 


which  we  have  not  yet  seen  his  equal  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic.  Aside  from  this,  he  made  a 
large  show  of  very  superior  South  Downs  which 
were  not  entered  for  premiums,  Mr.  M.  ge¬ 
nerously  declining  competition ;  he  merely 
brought  them  there  for  the  gratification  of  the 
public ;  and  often  were  they  looked  at,  and 
much  w7ere  they  admired.  Others  had  some 
good  American  bred  South  Downs  ;  the  greatest 
number  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Haight  & 
Wait. 

The  Long  Wools  were  excellent.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Haviland,  Gaz- 
ley,  Fale,  and  Watson.  Mr.  Gazley  had  one 
sheep  present  which  is  said  to  have  weighed 
over  400  pounds.  We  will  say  frankly  we  do 
not  admire  such  large  animals,  and  they  are 
not  near  so  commendable  as  those  of  medium 
size. 

The  fine  wool  sheep  were  good  of  their  kind, 
but  so  few  that  they  attracted  little  attention. 

Of  Swine,  we  found  the  Essex,  Suffolk,  and 
Berkshire,  with  their  various  crosses  predomi¬ 
nate  ;  and  a  good  show  they  made  of  it. 
Messrs.  Brewer,  Love,  Haight,  Wain  weight, 
Watson,  Jackson,  and  Wait,  were  the  chief 
contributors  to  this  department. 

Poultry.  —  We  counted  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  coops,  though  we  believe  some  of 
them  were  not  filled.  But  no  matter,  the  show, 
especially  in  barn-door  fowls,  was  never  any 
thing  like  so  good  in  New-York. 

W e  have  not  space  to  enter  into  full  particu¬ 
lars  here,  so  it  must  suffice  to  say,  that  the  large 
China  varieties  were  in  full  feather,  legs  and  all, 
and  a  tall  show  they  made  of  it.  Besides 
these  were  the  Pheasant  fowls  both  gold  and 
silver,  Games,  Creoles,  Bolton  Greys,  Crested 
Dominiques,  Black  Spanish,  White  Spanish, 
Leghorns,  and  nine  different  kinds  of  Bantams. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Haines,  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J., 
made  a  beautiful  display.  His  coops  were  slat¬ 
ted  in  front  with  iron  rods,  and  were  the  neatest 
on  the  ground.  His  Bantams  were  particularly 
to  be  commended,  among  which  were  the  Phea¬ 
sant,  (a  new  variety  to  us,)  the  Sebright  and 
Black  African.  He  also  had  other  fowls,  and 
some  AYood  Ducks,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
quacking  family.  Master  Samuel  Faile  exhi¬ 
bited  some  of  the  largest  and  finest-bred  Dork¬ 
ings  we  ever  saw  ;  and  of  the  large  fowls,  these 
still  maintain  the  first  rank  at  the  table  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  this  country. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  found  one  pair  of 
Brant,  and  one  pair  of  Burmah  Geese  much 
like  them,  very  singular  and  pretty;  African 
Geese  quite  large  ;  Turkies  of  a  drab  color  and 
great  size ;  fancy  Pigeons,  and  other  things  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Madagascar  Rabbits. — The  only  exhibitor  of 
these  large,  superb  animals,  was  Master  Henry 
Faile.  They  were  principally  imported  and 
bred  from  his  recent  importations.  They  are 
among  the  largest  and  finest  we  ever  saw. 

The  grounds  for  the  Cattle  Show  of  the 
American  Institute  were  never  before  near 
large  enough  for  a  good  display  of  the  animals 
exhibited.  At  this  there  was  plenty  of  room ; 
the  stalls  were  well  fitted  up  and  commodiously 
ranged ;  food  and  water  were  abundant,  and 
the  arrangements  throughout  excellent.  It 
gives  us  the  more  pleasure  to  say  this,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  had  no  little  fault  to  find  almost 
every  previous  year.  The  Institute  is  under 
particular  obligations  to  Mr.  Bell  for  these 


arrangements,  and  his  superintendence  of  the 
show-ground  throughout  the  three  days  of  the 
exhibition  was  admirable.  Every  thing  re¬ 
quired  was  quietly  and  promptly  attended  to  by 
him  and  his  subordinates ;  and  the  Institute  may 
congratulate  itself  that  it  has  at  last  got  up  a 
highly  satisfactory  and  popular  exhibition. 
They  have  only  to  continue  in  this  course  to 
command  the  favor  and  good  opinion  of  the 
public,  and  make  their  Cattle  Show  as  profitable 
to  them  as  the  fair  in  all  preceding  years  has 
been  at  Castle  Garden. 

- - 

HARTFORD  IN  OCTOBER. 

A  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW,  REMARKS  ON  FRUITS, 

The  different  aspects,  which  any  place  as¬ 
sumes  with  the  change  of  the  seasons,  are  more 
marked  by  strangers  than  by  its  inhabitants. 
The  citizen  hardly  notices  the  slight  change  of 
a  day  or  a  week,  while  the  stranger  has  before 
him  an  entire  new  phase  of  the  year.  AYe  were 
here  on  this  hill  amid  the  roses  of  June;  when 
every  dwelling,  almost,  was  decked  in  bridal  at¬ 
tire,  and  the  honey-suckles  made  the  evening 
air  balmy  as  the  spice-groves  of  the  tropics. 
These  features  are  changed,  though  some  of  the 
perpetuals  still  smile  on  us  from  the  sides  of  the 
garden  walks,  and  other  late  bloomers  try  to 
persuade  us  that  summer  is  not  yet  wholly  gone. 
But  flowers  are  no  longer  the  most  striking  fea¬ 
tures  around  these  beautiful  homes.  Pomona 
rules  now,  as  Flora  ruled  then,  goddess  of  the 
scene.  The  horn  of  plenty  is  emptied  here,  and 
luscious  clusters  purple  the  arbors  and  trellis- 
work,  and  pears  of  golden  hue  burden  the  trees. 
Grapes  and  pears  arc  now  as  plenty  as  roses 
were  in  June.  The  little  lawn  or  garden  is  a 
rare  one,  that  does  not  boast  its  Isabellas  and 
Catawba  grapes,  its  Seclcel  and  Bartlett  pears. 
The  finest  varieties  of  pears  are  cultivated,  and 
the  cultivation  is  every  year  extending.  They 
are  found  almost  every  where  in  the  suburban 
residences,  from  the  small  garden  with  its  six 
select  varieties,  to  the  homestead  of  ample  acres 
with  upwards  of  one  hundred  varieties. 

The  best  lands  in  the  State  lie  in  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut,  and  no  part  of  it  excels  the 
fat  acres  that  lie  in  this  county.  They  were 
shrewd  men  who  first  reared  their  log-cabins  at 
Dutch  Point.  It  was  doubtless  from  actual  ob¬ 
servation  that  this  region  was  selected  as  the 
seat  of  a  new  colony.  The  luxurious  growth  of 
vegetation,  the  size  of  the  forest  trees  indicated 
clearly  enough  where  the  best  lands  were  to  be 
found.  AYhat  would  we  give  now  for  a  sight  of 
a  single  acre  of  the  primitive  forest,  or  for  any 
one  of  those  monarchs  who  reckoned  its  years 
by  centuries,  when  the  Charter  Oak  was  a  sap¬ 
ling  1  Alas,  that  they  were  only  the  index  of  a 
rich  soil  to  our  fathers,  and  were  swept  away  to 
make  room  for  corn-fields  and  meadows !  They 
were  not  tree  worshippers.  Had  the  groves  been 
thronged  with  the  votaries  of  Baal,  and  were 
every  wooded  hill-top  a  scene  of  pagan  rites, 
they  could  not  have  been  more  thoroughly  ex¬ 
tirpated.  Trees,  that  almost  rival  the  forest 
growth  of  the  distant  Oregon,  once  found  a  con¬ 
genial  home  in  this  soil.  Nature  has  lavished 
her  bounties  here,  and  art  has  only  to  draw  out 
her  resources  to  make  Hartford  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Metropolis  of  New-England. 

Considering  that  the  Horticultural  Society 
here  is  but  five  years  old,  their  late  exhibition 
does  them  the  highest  credit.  AYe  were  there 
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on  the  last  evening  of  the  fair,  and  though  Ole 
Bull  with  the  magic  of  his  bow  presented  un¬ 
usual  attractions  in  another  part  of  the  city,  the 
hall  was  crowded.  It  is  somewhat  ungenerous, 
perhaps,  to  put  music  and  flowers  in  competition. 
They  are  so  manifestly  congenial  that  a  lover  of 
the  one,  is  almost  always  fond  of  the  other; 
which  to  choose  must  have  been  a  nice  question 
to  decide  with  many  that  evening,  and  it  was 
only,  perhaps,  that  Ole  Bull  wove  his  spell  for 
the  ear,  but  once  in  an  age,  while  flowers  held 
out  their  charms  every  week,  that  kept  the  hall 
from  uncomfortable  crowding.  There  was  a 
spirit  in  the  assembled  throng  that  we  have 
rarely  met  with  on  similar  occasions.  Woman 
was  there  with  her  flowers,  and  if  the  June 
roses  were  wanting,  their  shadows  at  least 
lingered  on  her  blooming  cheeks.  Mothers  and 
their  daughters  were  there  to  sec  their  own 
handiwork,  and  that  of  their  neighbors;  pleased 
to  hear  the  products  of  their  flower-borders 
praised,  more  pleased  to  praise  a  fairer  flower, 
from  a  successful  rival’s  garden.  Man  in  his 
pride  of  intellect  was  there,  and  apparently  as 
much  carried  away  with  the  generous  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  occasion,  as  the  gentler  sex.  All  the 
professions  were  represented,  and  some  of  them 
very  largely;  and  among  the  finest  fruits  upon 
the  tables  were  some  pears  from  the  garden  of 
an  ex-senator  of  Connecticut,  and  apples  from 
the  homestead  of  a  clergyman.  The  doctors 
were  fully  represented,  content,  for  the  evening 
at  least,  to  “throw  physic  to  the  dogs.”  Hor¬ 
ticulture  seems  to  find  a  congenial  soil  in  the 
homes  of  professional  men.  Whether  it  be  that 
fruit-growing  is  one  of  the  best  relaxations  from 
their^mental  toils;  or  that  minds,  liberalized  by 
classic  studies,  appreciate  better  than  others  the 
beautiful  products  of  the  garden,  we  have  never 
inquired.  The  fact  is  apparent  to  the  most  care¬ 
less  observer.  We  have  rarely  known  a  profes¬ 
sional  man,  settled  on  any  spot  favorable  for 
horticultural  pufsuits,  that  did  not  greatly  excel 
his  neighbors  in  gardening.  In  a  multitude  of 
country  towns,  they  are  the  pioneers  in  this 
work.  The  parsonage  is  not  unfrequently  the 
seed-plot  and  nursery,  whence  are  scattered  the 
choicest  flowers  and  fruits  over  the  surrounding 
homesteads.  The  same  selfish-looking  two¬ 
wheeled  vehicle,  that  peddles  pills,  often  distri¬ 
butes  rare  seeds  and  scions  of  the  finest  varieties 
of  apples,  pears,  and  plums.  The  lawyer,  with 
visage  as  passionless  as  the  most  dusty  of  the 
sheep-skin  volumes  upon  his  shelves,  is  found 
as  familiar  with  Flora  and  Pomona,  as  with 
Coke  and  Littleton.  When  we  saw  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  visitors  at  this  fair,  the  secret  of 
the  splendid  specimens  of  fruit  upon  the  tables 
was  solved.  Considering  the  age  of  this  Society 
they  have  accomplished  wonders  in  fruit-grow¬ 
ing.  Taking  the  pears  and  apples  as  a  whole, 
and  they  would  have  done  credit  to  any  of  the 
older  societies  in  eastern  Massachusetts.  If  the 
horticulturists  of  Hartford  carry  out  their  good 
beginning,  the  solid  men  of  Boston  will  have 
occasion  to  look  to  their  laurels.  If  Boston 
pears  are  ever  beaten  east  of  the  Hudson,  we 
predict  that  that  feat  will  be  accomplished  in 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut. 

Looking  at  the  fruits  a  little  in  detail,  we  saw 
very  fine  specimens  of  theBeurre  Diel  exhibited 
by  W.  L.  Collins.  One  weighed  eighteen  and 
three-quarter  ounces,  and  another  twenty  and 
one-quarter.  There  is  as  much  satisfaction  in 
knowing  the  weight  of  a  fine  pear  as  in  know¬ 
ing  the  length  of  shanks  and  neck,  of  the  latest 
importation  of  China  fowls,  and  we  were  glad  to 
see  the  weight  upon  them.  The  best  specimens 
of  Duchess  d’Angouleme  that  we  noticed  were 
from 'Staten  Island.  This  great  favorite  with 
the  Boston  fruit-growers  does  not  do  well  at 
Hartford.  It  is  inferior  in  size  and  rarely  first- 
rate  in  flavor.  It  does  much  better  at  New 
Haven,  where  the  soil  is  lighter  and  more  sandy. 
The  finest  White  Doyennes  were  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  John  M.  Niles.  Most  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  would  not  compare  well  with  this  beautiful 
fruit  sold  in  the  New-York  market.  The  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  and  the  Flemish  Beauties 
were  very  fine,  but  hardly  equal  to  the  show  of 
these  pears  atNew-Haven.  TheBeurre  d’Arem- 
bergs,  Yioar  of  Winkfield,  Beuoro  Boses,  Colum- 


bias,  Urbanists,  Washingtons,  and  Dixs  were 
magnificent,  some  of  them  surpassing  any  thing 
we  ever  met  with  in  a  similar  exhibition. 

The  peaches,  considering  the  lateness  of  the 
season  were  very  fine.  We  have  rarely  noticed 
more  beautiful  dishes  of  late  Crawfords,  Wash¬ 
ington  Clings,  and  Seedling  Clings,  than  were 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  Mygatt.  If  this  region  can 
produce  such  fruit  as  we  saw,  it  can  compete 
successfully  with  Delaware  and  New-Jersey; 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  Hartford  should 
not  have  her  Reybold,  and  send  off  a  steamer 
every  evening  to  New-York,  laden  with  this 
delicious  fruit.  The  speculation  would  pay 
much  better  than  many  that  are  tried  by  very 
shrewd  men.  Indeed  it  would  hardly  be  a  spe¬ 
culation,  for  it  would  be  almost  without  risk. 
Fruit-trees,  well  cared  for,  disappoint  no  rea¬ 
sonable  expectations. 

The  grapes,  both  those  grown  under  glass, 
and  in  the  open  air,  were  very  good.  We  no¬ 
ticed  but  a  single  poor  sample,  and  those  were 
the  Diana.  This  grape,  where  it  finds  congenial 
soil  and  climate,  is  superior  in  this  climate  to  the 
Catawba  for  the  table.  Mr.  Longwortii  accuses 
it  of  rotting  on  the  clayey  soil  of  Ohio;  and 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  poor  here,  while  it  thrives 
admirably  at  New-Haven,  leads  us  to  suspect, 
that  a  lighter  soil  is  better  adapted  to  it.  We 
found  the  Hartford  prolific  under  cultivation  ;  a 
grape  which  originated  in  this  vicinity.  It  is 
a  seedling  from  the  wild  grape,  and  is  described 
by  horticulturists  here  as  being  a  great  bearer, 
with  bunches  about  the  size  and  color  of  the 
Isabella,  almost  equal  to  it  in  flavor,  and  three 
weeks  earlier.  An  early  grape  of  the  quality  of 
the  Isabella  is  a  great  desideratum  in  New-Eng- 
land,  and  all  the  Northern  States.  We  hope 
our  Hartford  friends  have  found  it.  Should  any 
of  our  readers  wish  to  try  a  new  grape,  that  is 
not  a  humbug,  they  can  procure  this  at  the 
nurserymen’s,  at  a  moderate  charge. 

We  also  found  here  the  somewhat  famous 
Charter  Oak  grape.  A  vine,  with  this  patriotic 
name,  has  been  in  the  market  for  several  seasons, 
and  has  now  been  sufficiently  tested  by  compe¬ 
tent  horticulturists,  to  have  its  merits  pronounced 
upon.  It  professes  to  have  originated  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Stafford,  Ct.,  we  believe,  and  as  we  are 
here  in  the  shadow  of  the  oak  that  gave  it  a 
name,  we  may  as  well  ease  our  minds  of  a  bur¬ 
den  that  has  for  some  time  been  resting  upon  it. 
It  is  set  forth,  in  the  advertisements,  as  some¬ 
thing  superior  to  the  Isabella.  Indeed,  it  is 
hinted,  that  that  well-established  favorite  might 
pack  up  its  things,  and  be  off.  These  flattering 
commendations,  from  disinterested  and  compe¬ 
tent  judges  doubtless,  have  had  their  influence 
with  the  public;  and  vast  quantities  of  these 
vines  have  been  sold  from  one  to  five  dollars  a 
piece.  We  have  heard  of  them  in  various  parts 
of  this  State  and  in  New-York. 

We  confess  to  having  been  victimized  with  a 
single  specimen  of  this  native.  It  fruited  with 
us  this  season,  and  proved  itself  a  humbug. 
The  berry  is  very  large,  large  enough  to  have 
been  called  the  Shanghai,  and  we  wonder  that 
those  who  stood  sponsors  at  the  baptism  of  this 
progeny  should  have  been  satisfied  with  its  pre¬ 
sent  unpretending  title.  The  berry  sometimes 
reaches  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  there  are  few 
of  them  in  a  bunch,  so  that  a  bunch  of  Isabel¬ 
las,  on  an  average,  would  probably  weigh  twice 
as  much  as  a  bunch  of  Charter  Oaks.  It  is  a 
red  grape,  and  for  color  much  like  the  Catawba. 
We  saw  a  vine  in  bearing  condition  in  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  garden  here,  and  did  not  observe  a 
bunch  with  more  than  ten  berries  on  it.  He 
remarked  that  it  was  worthless  as  a  table  grape, 
and  he  only  used  it  for  making  preserves  and 
jellies.  When  fully  ripe,  its  juice',  next  to  the 
skin,  is  sweet ;  but  it  has  nothing  of  that  spicy, 
delicious  flavor,  which  mark  perfect  Catawbas  or 
Isabellas.  Its  pulp  is  tough,  and,  next  to  the 
seed  has  that  sour,  foxy  taste  which  mark  all 
our  wild  grapes.  It  is  no  better  for  eating  than 
almost  any  other  wild  grape  you  will  find  in  our 
swamps  and  along  our  rivers ;  and  this,  we 
think,  will  be  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all 
competent  horticulturists.  In  any  climate  where 
Isabellas  or  Catawbas  will  perfect  themselves, 
the  Charter  Oak  will  prove  a  nuisance  in  the 


garden.  And  while  we  utter  this  judgment 
against  this  humbug,  we  wish  to  relieve  its  pro¬ 
jectors  from  the  responsibility  of  any  intentional 
fraud.  There  are  multitudes  of  fruit-growers 
who  are  incompetent  judges  of  good  fruit, 
because  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  finest 
varieties.  Such  might  innocently  call  this  a 
first-rate  grape,  or  a  coarse  seedling  pear  a  fruit 
of  the  first  quality.  Humbugs  of  this  kind  are 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  present  imperfect  diffu¬ 
sion  of  horticultural  knowledge  among  us.  No 
new  fruit  should  be  offered  to  the  public,  until 
it  has  been  approved  by  some  Horticultural 
Society.  This  course  will  save  inexperienced 
fruit-growers  a  good  deal  of  mortification. 

Among  the  vegetables,  first  and  foremost,  was 
the  orthodox  pumpkin,  the  veritable  mother  of 
thanksgiving  pies,  and  the  soul  and  marrow  of 
that  Puritan  festival.  The  squashes,  however, 
are  fast  eclipsing  this  old  sun  in  our  heaven, 
and  we  fear  his  golden  glory  has  departed. 
Commerce  has  brought  us  a  much  superior 
article  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  from 
Valparaiso,  and  this  squash  and  its  hybrids 
thrive  well  in  our  climate.  We  saw  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Boston  Marrow  Squash — a  sight 
quite  too  rare  at  the  fairs  out  of  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island.  The  water-melons  and  the 
nutmegs  were  fine.  The  Imperial  was  exhi¬ 
bited,  a  water-melon  recently  introduced  from 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  globular,  the  rind  a 
yellowish  green,  and  very  thin,  the  flesh  re¬ 
markably  firm  and  sweet,  and  the  seeds  very 
small.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Peruvian 
melon.  We  have  raised  it  in  our  garden  for  the 
first  time  this  season,  and  think  it  the  finest 
of  the  water-meions. 

This  fair,  fine  as  it  is,  is  only  an  antepast  of 
what  is  coming  a  few  weeks  ahead.  At  the 
Agricultural  Fair  the  county  will  be  out  in  its 
strength,  and  all  departments  of  agricultural 
industry  will  be  represented.  A  still  better  ex¬ 
hibition  of  fruits  is  anticipated  on  that  occasion. 


REARING  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  CIDER 
APPLE  TREES. 

Tree  Guards. — Many  proprietors  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  go  to  the  expense  of  posts,  two,  three 
or  four  of  which  they  join  together  with  cross¬ 
pieces.  This  is  unquestionably  the  best  mode 
of  protecting  the  trees  against  cattle  and  wind, 
but  it  is  not  every  where  adopted.  In  many 
places  guards  are  employed  that  injure  more 
than  they  protect  the  trees,  and  Which  cannot 
in  any  case  maintain  them  against  the  action  of 
the  wind. 

With  the  view  of  preserving  them  from'  the 
shock  of  axles,  shafts,  horses’  collars,  &c.,  the 
stems  of  the  young  Apple  trees  which  are  in 
tilled  ground  are  completely  and  closely  twisted 
round  with  straw  ropes  to  the  height  of  4T  feet. 
The  bad  effects  of  this  guard,  which  in  nowise 
prevents  the  trees  from  being  thrown  down 
when  they  get  a  severe  shock,  are  to  cause 
strangulations  of  the  stem,  and,  above  all,  to  de¬ 
prive  it  of  the  free  access  of  air  and  light,  which 
are  always  of  great  benefit  to  the  young  bark ; 
and  lastly  beneath  the  straw  covering  various 
insects  that  are  hurtful  to  vegetation  breed  in 
perfect  security. 

Leaning  Trees. — Many  apple  trees,  especially 
in  the  fields,  lean  to  one  side  from  the  effects  of 
the  wind  ;  and  in  our  part  of  the  country  they 
lean  so  much  over  from  the  west,  that  a  stranger, 
if  he  were  lost,  could  find  the  right  direction  by 
merely  looking  at  the  stems  of  these  trees.  The 
majority  of  them  have  been  thus  blown  aside 
for  want  of  a  post  guard,  to  which  they  might 
have  been  fixed,  or  the  tree  might  have  been 
kept  upright  by  means  of  some  sods  piled 
against  the  stem  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  wind. 

The  neglect  of  these  precautions  renders  the 
trees  disagreeable  to  the  eye,  obstructs  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  makes  them  more  liable  to  be  over¬ 
thrown  by  high  winds. 

Suckers. — Trees  often  throw  up  suckers  which 
absorb  the  sap  to  no  profit,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  the  injury  of  the  head  of  the  tree.  Common 
sense  would  teach  us  to  uncover  these  suckers 
to  the  place  where  they  originate,  and  then  cut 
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them  off  close,  so  that  they  may  not  again  spring 
up ;  but  this  is  not  the  usual  way  of  going  to 
work. 

The  most  careful  pas3  a  spado  between  the 
stem  of  the  tree  and  the  suckers ;  then  striking 
vigorously,  they  wound  the  former,  and  by 
breaking  and  tearing  away  the  suckers  from  the 
roots,  wounds  are  foi-med,  which,  in  healing,  ab¬ 
sorb  a  portion  of  sap  which  would  have  gone  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  tree.  But  still  more 
frequently  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  removal  of 
these  suckers,  the  care  of  stopping  their  growth 
being  left  to  the  cows  and  sheep. 

In  arable  land  bruises  and  tearing  of  the  bark 
by  axes,  plow  beams,  collars  of  horses,  &c., 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  because  the  ground 
is  worked  as  near  as  possible  to  the  tree,  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  less  to  dig.  These  wounds  and 
cankers  continually  recurring,  if  they  do  not 
directly  kill  the  trees,  soon  stop  their  growth, 
diminish  the  produce,  and  shorten  their  ex¬ 
istence. 

.  Gathering  the  Fruit. — This  is  also  a  frequent 
cause  of  injury  to  the  trees.  Instead  of  waiting 
till  the  apples  are  sufficiently  ripe  to  detach 
themselves  by  the  branches  being  shaken,  either 
by  a  person  up  in  the  tree,  or  by  one  on  the 
ground  with  a  hooked  stick,  they  are  often  ga¬ 
thered  too  soon,  and  as  they  do  not  readily  part, 
the  branches  are  struck  with  poles.  By  thus 
bringing  down  the  fruit,  many  fruit-spurs  and 
leaf-buds  which  would  possibly  become  flower- 
buds,  are  likewise  broken  off. 

Modes  of  keeping  the  Fruit. — If  the  quality 
of  the  cider  depends  on  the  fitness  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  and  vessels  used,  on  the  temperature,  on 
the  manner  of  crushing  and  pressing  the  apples, 
as  well  as  on  the  fermentation  of  the  juice,  it 
also  greatly  depends  on  the  mode  adopted  in 
preserving  the  fruit,  on  its  state  of  ripeness,  and 
on  the  mixture  of  particular  varieties  in  certain 
proportions.  If  the  growers  only  knew  how 
much  rain  deteriorates  apples  that  are  laid  in 
heaps  out  of  doors  for  want  of  sufficient  build¬ 
ings  to  protect  them,  they  would  construct  very 
cheap  sheds  by  means  of  straw  mats,  formed  and 
supported  with  rods,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
fruit  from  this  drenching,  which,  being  repeated, 
doubtless  takes  away  part  of  the  juice,  especially 
when  the}'-  are  ripe  or  nearly  so.  If  this  fact 
were  not  acknowledged,  I  would  say  to  the  un¬ 
believing,  “  put  a  sound  and  nearly  ripe  apple 
in  a  glass  of  pure  water,  and  leave  it  there  for 
seven  or  eight  days ;  after  that  time  you  will 
find  that  the  water  is  of  a  reddish  tint,  and  the 
apple  almost  without  flavor.  Now,  how  can  this 
be  explained,  if  not  by  the  fact,  that  a  part  of 
the  juice  of  the  apple  has  passed  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  and  diffused  itself  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  whilst  the  latter  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
juice  and  penetrated  into  the  flesh  of  the  fruit. 
Apples,  therefore,  should  be  gathered  in  dry 
weather  and  afterwards  sheltered  from  rain. 
The  custom  of  mixing  together  different  kinds 
of  apples  is  also  injurious,  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons.  The  different  sorts,  although  gathered  at 
the  same  time,  do  not  afterwards  acquire,  in 
equal  periods,  the  same  degree  of  maturity,  and 
some  keep  longer  than  others  after  being  fully 
ripe.  The  consequence  is,  that  whilst  waiting 
for  the  ripening  of  the  latter  sorts,  the  others 
rot,  and  no  one,  I  should  suppose,  will  venture 
to  say  that  the  pulp  of  rotten  apples  can  give  a 
juice  fit  for  making  good  cider.  Occasionally,  to 
to  avoid  this  evil,  the  apples  are  crushed  too 
soon,  and  those  that  are  not  ripe  only  yield  a 
colorless  juice,  which  is  very  liable  to  become 
acid.  It  is,  therefore,  advantageous  to  separate 
the  sorts,  because  each  heap  being  composed  of 
equally  ripe  fruit,  we  are  not  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  crushing  green  or  decayed  apples  with 
those  of  which  the  color  and  perfume  indicate  a 
perfect  degree  of  maturity.  This  is  not  the  only 
advantage  derived  from  keeping  each  sort  se¬ 
parate,  for  by  adopting  this  plan  we  can  mix 
any  sort  in  proper  proportions  so  as  to  obtain 
cider  of  the  best  quality.  Those  well  acquainted 
with  cider-making  know,  by  experience,  that  if 
a  certain  sort  of  apple  were  employed  by  itself, 
it  would  produce  a  sour,  pale  cider ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  another  sort  would  yield  thick, 
syrupy  juice,  which  would  clarify  with  difficulty  ^ 


or  would  even  become  dark  by  the  action  of  the 
air ;  but  by  mixing  these  two  sorts  of  apples,  a 
cider  of  very  good  quality  is  obtained.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  generalize  the  principles  on  which 
we  should  make  mixtures  of  the  varieties  of 
apples  with  the  view  of  improving  the  quality 
of  the  cider,  because  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
aspect,  and  the  age  of  the  trees  greatly  affect 
the  quality  of  the  juices  of  fruits,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  the  identity 
of  varieties,  the  names  of  which  vary  according 
to  the  locality. 

This  important  part  of  cider-making  cannot 
therefore  have  any  light  thrown,  on  it  without 
repeated  experiments  made  by  good  practical 
observers.  We  know  that  intelligent  cultivators 
manage  well  in  this  respect,  but  no  one  as  yet 
thought  of  assisting  his  brethren  by  publishing 
those  modes  of  proceeding  which  are  the  results 
of  his  own  experience  ;  and  this  is  much  to  be 
regretted.  The  action  of  frost  also  injures  the 
quality  of  cider,  and  late  apples  are  nearly  always 
kept,  if  not  out  of  doors,  at  least  in  buildings 
readily  penetrated  by  cold.  In  this  case  we  can 
easily  prevent  the  frost  from  affecting  the  apples, 
by  covering  the  heap  with  a  layer  of  straw  from 
8  to  10  inches  in  thickness,  which  is  again  covered 
with  damp  cloths,  such  as  waggon  tilts,  &c.  This 
simple  and  easy  protection  is  neither  new  nor 
unknown,  but  it  is  too  seldom  made  use  of. 

We  will  not  continue  further  our  strictures  on 
the  neglect  and  bad  treatment  of  which  the  ap¬ 
ple  trees  are  too  generally  victims.  Although 
this  enumeration  is  far  from  being  complete,  we 
think  that  we  have  said  enough  to  show  the 
advantage  there  would  be  in  taking  better  care 
of  this  tree,  which  is  in  Normandy  what  the 
vine  is  in  the  countries  more  favored  in  point  of 
climate.  To  manage  better  than  is  generally 
the  case  is  neither  attended  with  more  difficulty 
nor  with  greater  expense,  as  we  shall  endeavor 
to  show  in  the  following  part  of  this  manual. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Correspondence  of  the  Providence  Journal, 

CHINCH  A.  GUANO  ISLANDS. 

Chincha  Islands,  Saturday,  Aug.  20,  1853. 

I  have  now  been  here  about  three  weeks, 
and  will  endeavor  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  islands  and  vicinity,  matters  and  things  in 
general.  The  islands  are  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  trade  winds,  which  blow  continually 
from  E.  S.  E.  to  S.  S.  E.,  about  120  miles  S.  and 
E.  from  Calloa.  The  wind  seldom  varies  from 
the  points  of  the  compass  above  named,  and 
this  causes  an  almost  constant  current  to  the  N. 
and  W.,  which  is  dead  ahead  for  vessels  coming 
from  the  north.  An  average  passage  for  com¬ 
mon  vessels  from  Calloa  to  the  islands,  is  eight 
to  ten  days ;  many  are  twenty,  and  some  even 
thirty  coming  down.  The  wind  in  shore  being 
very  light,  the  constant  current  to  the  N.  and 
W.  makes  it  at  times  almost  impossible  to  reach 
the  islands.  There  are  now  some  forty.  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  here,  among  them  eight  of  the  finest 
clippers  belonging  to  the  United  States,  all 
bound  home  with  guano.  The  fleet  here  is 
composed  of  140  vessels,  American,  English, 
French,  Russian,  Italian,  Dutch  and  Swede. 

In  describing  the  islands  and  vicinity  to  you, 
I  would  refer  you  to  a  draft  or  sketch  enclosed, 
showing  you  the  situation  of  them,  the  main 
land,  &c.  On  the  right  you  see  the  city  of 
Pisco,  of  which  I  cannot  give  you  a  description, 
as  I  have  not  yet  visited  it.  I  hear  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  land  there  in  common  ship’s  boats, 
on  account  of  the  surf  on  the  beach.  There 
are  three  of  the  Chincha  Islands,  or  others  off 
at  the  left,  merely  detached  rocks  or  pinnacles, 
which  have,  I  think,  in  past  ages,  been  reft 
from  the  other  islands.  The  water  around  the 
main  ones -is  very  bold.  A  ship  would  strike 
her  jibboom  afoul  of  the  rocks  before  her  keel 
would  touch.  The  fleet  now  lies  moored  off  at 
the  N.  and  E.  of  the  islands.  The  farthest  say 
one  mile  off,  thence  close  in  to  the  rocks,  and 
some  made  fast  to  the  rocks.  One  part  of  the 
fleet  lies  in  between  the  middle  and  the  north 
islands.  In  this  fleet  I  am  now  lying.  My  bow 
anchor  is  in  ten  fathoms  water  with  thirty-five 
fathoms  chain  eut,  with  roy  stern  in  five  fathoms, 
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within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  rock3,  being  fast 
to  them  with  two  hawsers,  one  on  each  quarter, 
the  rocks  and  guano  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  perpendicular  above  me.  The  lower 
part  of  tho  rocks  arc  worn  full  of  caverns  by 
the  sea.  We  were  at  first  very  much  disturbed 
nights  by  the  surf  roaring  under  our  stern,  but 
are  now  quite  used  to  it.  The  ships  lie  close  to 
each  other  and  often  swing  afoul.  Close  to  the 
rocks  we  have  much  more  swell  than  off,  say 
one  quarter  of  a  mile.  On  certain  days  of  the 
moon,  as  the  full,  we  have  much  more  swell 
than  on  others.  Little  is  then  done,  as  boats 
cannot  lie  at  the  rocks,  but  we  then  have  to 
keep  a  sharp  look  out  to  prevent  getting  afoul 
of  each  other. 

A  few  days  since,  a  ship  moored  near  ma 
dragging  her  anchors,  and  came  afoul  of  me. 
We  were  together  about  two  hours  ere  we 
could  get  her  clear.  The  islands  are  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high. 
The  south  one,  the  lowest,  and  these  covered 
with  guano,  the  north  one  to  the  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  This  seems 
almost  incredible,  but  I  assure  you  it  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration.  The  middle  one  lia3  about  eighty 
feet  of  guano,  and  the  south  one  but  little  on  it. 
None  of  the  other  isles  or  main  land  have  any 
on  them.  Few  birds  are  seen  here  in  compari¬ 
son  to  what  one  would  suppose.  It  is  still  a 
question  with  many  what  this  guano  igf  I  can¬ 
not  believe  it  is  wholly  the  excrements  of  the 
birds.  On  the  very  top  of  the  middle  island 
are  rocks  completely  bare,  of  tuns  and  tuns 
weight,  beautifully  polished,  apparently  by  the 
birds’  feet,  but  not  one  particle  of  guano  on 
them.  There  are  also  on  the  very  tops  of  these 
mountains,  caves  that  go  down  to  depths  yet 
unknown.  They  have  been  explored  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  feet.  The  mouths  or 
entrance  resemble  very  much  the  crater  of  a 
volcano. 

Vessels  all  load  at  the  lee  of  the  island.  At 
this  time  the  guano  has  been  removed  from  the 
edge  of  the  island  in  places,  say  one  thousand 
feet.  Rails  are  laid  and  cars  are  used  to  bring 
it  to  the  edge  of  the  rocks  and  dump  it  into 
large  bins  or  sliutes  made  of  long  poles  inter¬ 
woven  with  ropes  and  chains  to  support  them, 
wide  at  the  upper  ends  and  narrow  at  the  lower. 
These  hold  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred 
tuns.  At  the  lower  end  are  gates  or  scuttles, 
and  from  these  gates  are  canvas  bags  of  about 
two  feet  in  diameter,  leading  down  to  the  ships 
and  boats  below.  The  ships  are  hauled  close 
to  the  rocks  and  moored  off  and  on.  Tho  hose 
are  led  at  once  into  the  hatch,  the  gates  above 
are  hoisted,  and  you  can  imagine  the  force  with 
which  it  comes  down  through  this  hose  of  one 
hundred  feet.  A  thousand  tun  ship  can  be 
loaded  in  forty-eight  hours.  Smaller  bins  are 
used  by  tho  boats,  which  all  prefer,  as  we  have 
much  less  dust.  A  ship  under  the  spout  or 
hose  is  completely  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
making  it  almost  impossible  to  exist  on  board. 
The  guano  is  trimmed  away  in  the  hold  by 
natives  with  oakum  tied  over  their  mout’na  and 
noses  (this  lets  in  air  and  excludes  the  dust) 
and  veils  over  their  eyes.  They  can  only  stay 
below  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  They 
are  in  gangs  of  eight  or  ten,  and  relieve  each 
other  as  above.  Every  part  of  the  vessel  is 
penetrated  with  this  dust.  It  will  go  where 
smoke  will.  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  so 
much  dry  asdics.  The  guano  abounds  in  harts¬ 
horn,  and  is  said  to  be  very  healthy  and  bene¬ 
ficial  in  some  complaints. 

The  vessels  arc  all  of  one  color  from  truck  to 
water.  Not  a  spear  of  grass,  rush  or  reed,  is 
to  be  seen  anywhere,  no  vegetable  matter  of 
any  kind  on  the  islands.  Where  the  guano  is 
now  removed,  is  a  perpendicular  bank  of  about 
one  hundred  feet.  In  it  are  found  dead  birds, 
some  even  on  their  nests  with  eggs  under  them. 
I  have  several  of  them  perfect  in  shape,  still 
pure  guano.  Must  of  them  crumble  to  dust 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  Layers  of  reeds  and 
twigs  are  to  be  found  through  the  guano,  said 
to  be  brought  there  from  the  main  land  by  the 
birds  for  their  nests.  As  we  walk  over  the 
islands  we  find  holes  innumerable.  These  are 
the  habitations  of  the  birds.  With  daylight 
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they  go  seaward  for  food,  and  return  with  dark¬ 
ness  to  spend  the  night  on  the  islands.  They 
are  of  various  kinds,  pelicans,  penguin,  many 
of  the  duck  species,  &c.  Seals  and  sea-lions 
are  seen  in  thousands  sporting  among  the  rocks 
and  ships  and  basking  in  the  sun.  Methinks  I 
hear  you  say,  what  a  place  for  gunning,  and 
you  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you 
I  have  not  discharged  my  gun  since  I  sailed 
from  New-York.  The  laws  here  are  very  rigid, 
not  a  gun  or  pistol  is  allowed  to  be  fired  on  or 
around  the  islands  or  on  board  ship  at  all.  A 
penalty  is  exacted  for  every  bird  killed ;  this 
has  caused  much  trouble  here,  of  which  I  will 
inform  you  by  and  by,  still  parties  go  on  shore 
nights  and  rob  the  holes  of  their  inmates,  gene¬ 
rally  two  birds,  something  like  our  mackarel 
gulls.  They  are  said  to  eat  very  well  but 
rather  fishy.  We  find  eggs  at  times  in  abund¬ 
ance,  yet  these  we  are  not  allowed  to  touch. 
The  laws  are  strictly  enforced,  not  even  the 
seals  or  sea-lions  are  we  allowed  to  shoot,  but  I 
am  hard  tempted  at  times.  I  sometimes  use 
my  harpoon  as  they  swim  around  the  ship,  but 
when  fast  it  is  impossible  to  hold  on,  as  look¬ 
outs  are  stationed  all'  around,  and  scarcely  a 
day  passes  without  trouble  in  some  quarter. 
Every  vessel  that  comes  here  has  a  certain 
number  of  lay  days,  about  ten  days  for  every 
one  hundred  tuns.  Most  of  us  have  to  lay  here 
our  days  out.  At  daylight  dozens  of  boats  can 
be  seen  around  the  spouts  waiting  for  loads. 
Daily  accounts  are  kept  of  each  ship’s  days  and 
turns,  so  many  loads  per  day  are  allowed  them, 
say  first  week  two  loads  per  day,  second  week 
three  loads  per  day,  third  week  four  loads  per 
day.  We  are  all  supplied  with  boats.  They 
hold  from  ten  to  twenty  tons,  and  are  generally 
ship's  long  boats,  sold  to  the  Peruvians  when 
they  leave  for  home.  Laborers  cannot  now  be 
hired  here  at  any  price ;  we  can  only  work  our 
own  men.  One  would  imagine  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  exist  in  the  clouds  of  dust.  The 
men  are  all  of  one  color ;  you  can  not  tell  a  white 
one  from  a  black  one  when  at  work  in  it.  It  is 
fun  for  our  sailors.  As  a  general  thing,  I  never 
saw  a  set  of  men  more  interested  for  their  em¬ 
ployers  than  they  are  in  loading  our  boats. 
They  lay  in  it,  roll  and  wrestle,  and  at  times 
are  completely  buried  in  it.  These  shutes  that 
lead  into  the  vessels  hold  are  dangerous.  Cases 
have  occurred  where  they  have  slipped  in  at 
the  mouth  of  the  hose  as  the  guano  went  in  or 
down,  and  never  seen  again,  or  dead  if  found  at 
all.  At  times  when  there  is  much  surf  on,  I 
have  seen  the  hose  come  out  of  the  hatch  and 
the  guano  go  thirty  feet  from  the  side  of  the 
vessel  the  bigness  of  the  hose.  We  are  sup¬ 
plied  twice  a  week,  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
from  Pisco  city  with  fresh  meat,  vegetables  and 
fruits,  by  boatmen  who  make  quite  a  business 
of  it.  Fresh  beef  eight  and  a  half  cents  :per 
pound,  fowls  $10  per  dozen,  turkeys  $24  per 
dozen,  pigs  weighing  twenty  pounds,  $3  ;  sheep 
$4  each.  Vegetables  are  high,  enough  for  one 
week’s  consumption  for  a  crew  of  fifteen,  say 
$2,  Every  thing  in  way  of  provision  is  high. 

In  our  American  licet  we  have  six  ladies, 
cuptain’s  wives ;  they  visit  each  other  often,  and 
almost  daily  they  are  together  on  board  of  some 
ship.  We  have  plenty  of  time  to  row  around 
the  islands  and  see  what  there  is  to  be  seen. 
We  are  all  very  neighborly  and  help  each  other 
in  all  our  troubles.  If  a  ship  is  to‘  be  moored, 
boats  with  men  from  other  ships  are  always 
ready  and  willing  to  help.  It  only  has  to  be 
made  known  that  help  is  wanted  and  they  are 
soon  on  board.  I  never  saw  as  many  vessels 
together  at  anchor  or  otherwise,  where  so  much 
good  feeling  and  harmony  prevailed  as  here. 
When  a  ship  is  loading  and  cannot  spare  her 
own  men  to  go  in  the  boats,  if  the  captain 
wishes  to  go  on  board  any  vessel,  or  ashore,  the 
ships  that  are  not  loading,  send  their  men  to 
pull  him  wherever  he  wants  to  go.  I  am  to-day 
loading  and  cannot  spare  a  man ;  Capt.  L.,  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,  has  sent  his  boat  to  take  me  on 
board  the  ship  B.,  bound  out  and  home.  She 
will  have  six  or  eight  captains  with  their  crews 
to  help  him  olf.  The  other  day  when  that  ship 
dragged  afoul  of  me,  it  was  about  sunrise  when 
he  began  to  strike,  and  at  7  o’clock  he  had  six 


boats  with  anchors  and  men  to  haul  him  off ; 
and  thus  we  work  for  each  other.  No  pay  is 
expected,  only  good  will.  If  any  trouble  oc¬ 
curs  on  board  ship,  a  signal  is  hoisted,  and 
there  will  soon  be  plenty  of  help  on  board  of 
her.  My  boy  George,  (six  years  old,)  is  the 
only  child  in  the  fleet.  The  captains  are  many  of 
them  often  after  him ;  he  is  visiting  around 
from  ship  to  ship  about  one  half  the  time. 

Jonx  R.  Congdon,  Bark  Hannah  Thornton. 


Landscape  Gardening,  or  Parks  and  Pleasure- 
Grounds  ;  with  practical  notes  on  Country  Resi¬ 
dences,  Villas,  Public  Parks  and  Gardens.  By 
Charles  H.  J.  Smith,  landscape  gardener,  garden 
architect,  itc.  With  notes  and  additions  by 
Lewis  P.  Allen,  author  of  Rural  Architecture, 
<fcc.  C.  M.  Saxton,  agricultural  book  publisher, 
152  Fulton  street,  New-York.  Pages,  367.  Price 
$1.25. 

The  original  work  of  Mr.  Smith,  is  the  very 
best,  for  one  within  a  moderate  compass,  we  have 
yet  seen  on  landscape  gardening,  and  we  have 
been  an  indefatigable  student  of  this  art  for 
many  years.  The  author  seems  to  combine  in 
happy  proportion,  nearly  all  the  requisites  ne¬ 
cessary  to  produce  a  work  of  this  kind — good 
common  sense,  nice  discrimination,  fine  taste,  a 
quick  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  his  profession  ;  added  to 
these  his  style  for  the  subject,  is  almost  per¬ 
fect — condensed,  clear,  simple,  with  a  warmth 
approaching  to  eloquence,  whenever  the  subject 
allows  it.  What  Mr.  Allen  has  added  to  this 
excellent  work  of  Mr.  Smith’s,  to  make  it  more 
acceptable  to  the  American  landscape  gardener, 
we  leave  him  to  tell  in  his  own  modest  preface. 

It  may  appear  superfluous  to  reedit,  in  the 
United  States,  a  work  of  the  kind  now  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  reader ;  particularly  if  it  be  one 
of  competent  authority  on  the  subjects  of  which 
it  professes  to  treat.  In  answer  to  this  sug¬ 
gestion  it  may  be  remarked,  that  scarce  any 
European  treatise  on  the  management  of 
grounds,  the  vegetation  belonging  to  them,  or 
the  structures  to  be  erected  on  them,  can,  in 
every  thing,  be  applicable  here.  Our  climates 
and  soils ;  our  trees,  shrubs  and  plants ;  our 
habits  and  tastes,  all  differ  in  various  degrees 
from  those  of  Europe,  and  Europeans,  to  which 
and  to  whom  we  have  hitherto  chiefly  looked 
for  example  and  authority  in  matters  of  this 
kind. 

Parks  and  Pleasure-grounds  are  a  part  of  the 
Institutions  of  Great  Britain.  Parks  came  into 
England  with  William  the  Conqueror.  Among 
his  first  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice,  he  laid 
waste  of  its  homes,  its  villages,  cottages,  and 
cultivated  fields,  one  of  the  richest  counties,  to 
form  a  vast  forest  and  hunting-ground,  for  the 
recreation  of  himself  and  his  retainers.  His 
noblemen  followed  the  royal  example,  and  a 
great  part  of  England  was  parceled  out  into 
wide  domains — the  spoils  of  the  conquered 
Saxons  —  and  appropriated  to  themselves,  in 
ranges  of  park  and  cultivated  lands.  Hunting 
was  their  pastime — war,  agriculture,  and  legisla¬ 
tion  their  employment.  Through  succeeding 
centuries,  becoming  more  refined  and  domestic 
in  their  pursuits,  they  studied  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  their  estates;  and,  retaining 
their  attachment  to  the  soil,  which  they  held  by 
hereditary  title,  the  planting  and  preservation 
of  their  trees,  and  the  decoration  of  their  gar¬ 
dens,  became  with  them  a  passion,  as  well  as  a 
duty.  It  is  so  with  their  descendants  in  the 
present  day.  It  has  become  a  national  taste  in 
England,  and  has  spread  into  Scotland  and  Ire¬ 
land,  until  no  country  in  the  world  can  equal 
Great  Britain  in  the  luxuriance  and  beauty — 
the  costliness  and  splendor — the  extent  and  the 
wealth  of  her  parks  and  pleasure-grounds. 
Few,  indeed,  can  indulge  in  such  extent  of  lux¬ 
ury  as  the  parks  of  the  aristocracy  display;  yet 
the  taste  for  rural  embellishment  extends  among 
all  classes  of  the  people,  from  the  royal  mistress 


of  Windsor,  Osborne,  and  Balmoral,  to  the 
humble  cottager  upon  his  meager  allotment  by 
the  hedge-row. 

It  is  not  so  in  America.  We  have  broad 
lands,  and  a  passion  for  lands  ;  but  not  a  pas¬ 
sion  to  improve  and  embellish  them  for  domes¬ 
tic  occupation,  as  they  have  in  England.  Yet 
we  are  learning  this,  and  we  wish  to  learn  more. 
Our  taste  is  improving.  We  are  encouraging- 
skillful  amd  ingenious  men,  who  are  aiding  us 
in  forming  our  tastes,  by  their  writings  and 
their  labors.  We  require  practical  .  treatises, 
adapted  to  our  own  country.  Foreign  books 
are  not  sufficient  for  us.  Good,  many  of  them 
are — suggestive  in  many  things,  and  instructive 
in  others.  The  work  here  presented  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  undersigned  better  suited  to  the 
American  inquirer  than  any  other  which  has 
issued  from  a  foreign  press.  It  is  plainly,  un- 
ambitiously,  sensibly  written,  and  by  a  thor¬ 
oughly  practical  man.  It  will  do  much  to 
instruct  us  in  the  subjects  on  which  it  dis¬ 
courses,  and  with  suitable  notes  appended,  may, 
perhaps,  be  more  useful  to  the  American  reader 
than  without  them.  Such  notes  have  been  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  undersigned — whether  accept¬ 
able,  or  not,  is  submitted  to  the  reader. 

Owing  to  the  increased  wealth  and  intelligence 
among  the  rural  population,  and  the  great  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  rich  citizens  to  make  for 
themselves  tasteful  and  agreeable  homes  in  the 
country  during  the  summer  season,  consider¬ 
able  attention  is  now  paid  to  landscape  garden¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States.  Downing  was  the 
first  author  of  any  consideration  among  us,  to 
issue  a  professed  treatise  on  this  beautiful — and 
we  may  justly  add— highly  useful  art,  though  our 
novelists,  poets,  and  essayists  had  done  much  in 
an  individual  way  as  pioneers.  Irving  and  Wil¬ 
lis  especially,  in  their  various  works,  we  should 
say,  have  had  quite  as  great,  if  not  a  greater 
influence  in  awakening  the  American  mind  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  drawing  attention  to 
parks  and  gardens,  and  embellishing  country 
scenes,  than  Downing.  This  any  one  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  their  ex¬ 
quisite  descriptions  of  such  things  abroad,  and 
suggestions  of  improvements  in  these  parti¬ 
culars  at  home. 

Better  studies  for  parks  and  landscape  gar¬ 
dens  do  not  exist,  than  are  to  he  found  on  the 
prairies  of  the  great  West,  along  the  broad  val¬ 
leys  of  our  rivers,  and  up  the  sides  and  on  the 
summits  of  our  picturesque  hills,  and  no  less 
beautiful  and  lofty  mountains.  As  we  have 
not — and  hope  we  never  shall  have  in  Amer¬ 
ica — the  great  individual  wealth  of  the  princes 
and  noblemen  of  Europe,  our  national  state 
and  city  governments,  and  above  all,  intelligent 
individual  associations,  must  be  looked  to  to 
supply  the  place  of  this  wealth;  and  their 
efforts  properly  directed,  may  ultimately  accom¬ 
plish  for  this  country,  what  has  long  since  been 
done  and  is  still  doing  for  Europe.  The  great 
and  wealthy  city  of  New-York,  with  her  large 
surface,  has  at  length  appropriated  about  seven 
hundred  acres  for  a  new  park,  and  has  now  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  setting  an  admirable  example  to  the 
American  public.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not 
be  made  a  scandalous  affair,  but  that  the  laying 
it  out  and  planting,  may  be  entrusted  to  one 
properly  qualified  to  create  something  which 
shall  he  found  worthy  as  a  general  model  for  all 
the  other  cities  of  the  Union;  for  whether 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  it  will  be  sure  to  find 
imitators.  W  e  can  see  that  parks  and  gardens 
are  destined,  in  a  few  }rears,  to  be  quite  the  rage 
throughout  the  country ;  and  it  is  a  o'age  to  be 
commended  and  desired,  however  small  the 
taste  and  skill  which  may  be  exercised  in  putting 
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it  in  practice.  Trees,  grass,  and  flowers  are 
always  acceptable,  where  heat  and  dust  prevail, 
as  they  do  so  abundantly  in  American  cities. 

VINE  DISEASE. 

BY  QTJARLES  HARRIS. 

This  blight  is  a  fungus,  which  is  propagated 
by  sporules  or  seeds  infinitesimally  minute, 
which  are  contained  in  an  oval  or  egg-shaped 
seed-pod  which  forms  upon  the  point  or  apex  of 
every  fongoM  stem — whence  its  name  is  derived. 
These  becoming  ripe  and  bursting,  cast  these 
small  seeds  to  the  wind,  which  are  thus,  and  by 
the  wings  of  bees  and  other  insects,  conveyed 
from  vine  to  vine  and  from  bunch  to  bunch.  The 
attack,  therefore,  varies  as  these  fine  seeds  first 
settle  on  stem,  shoot,  leaf  or  fruit ;  but  let  the 
attack  commence  where  and  as  it  may,  the  result 
is  invariably  the  same,  namely :  the  entire  de¬ 
struction  of  the  fruit  and  le^f  attacked,  and  often 
by  that  of  the  vine  itself,  which  deprived  of  its 
lungs,  (the  leaves,  by  means  of  which  the  plant 
breathes,)  perishes  and  dies.  When  the  shoots 
are  struck  they  become  spotted  with  dark  cine¬ 
reous  or  ferruginous  colored  spots ;  the  leaves 
also  become  dark  and  spotted,  but  are  found  on 
examination  to  be  covered  with  a  species  of 
white  cobweb-like  or  cottony  substance ;  this, 
when  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  is  pre¬ 
cisely  in  appearance  like  that  on  the  fruit.  The 
grapes  when  blighted  are  covered  with  what 
appears  to  be  a  white  powder,  like  lime,  a  little 
darkened  with  brown  or  yellow. 

These  fungi  send  forth  laterally,  in  all  direct¬ 
ions,  thread-like  filaments,  which  become  so 
completely  interwoven  with  one  another  as  en¬ 
tirely  to  cover  and  enclose  the  skin  of  the  grape 
in  a  compact  and  firm  net-work,  and  on  each  is 
seen  the  egg-shaped  capsule  or  seed-pod.  The 
pips  and  juice  go  on  swelling,  and  at  times, 
when  struck  late  in  the  season,  the  grapes  be¬ 
come  partially  ripe  and  colored ;  but  very  soon, 
expansion  from  within  going  on,  checked  by  this 
net-work,  the  grape  bursts;  but  as  it  cannot 
burst  as  it  would  do  were  it  unconfined,  the 
edges  of  the  part  where  it  bursts,  turn  inward  in 
place  of  outward,  and  the  pips  are  exposed  to 
view  as  the  teeth  of  a  man  when  the  lips  are 
drawn  back.  If  the  grapes  are  struck  in  an 
early  stage  of  their  growth,  they  dry  up,  fall  off, 
and  become  very  offensive,  but  do  not  split. 
The  roots  of  vines  which  have  died  have  been 
examined  in  Portugal,  •  and  are  found  to  be 
marked  like  the  back  of  a  snake,  with  the  same 
dark  cinereous  colored  spots  as  those  exhibited 
by  the  shoots,  and  the  stalks  of  the  grapes,  and 
the  leaves;  and  also  to  be  covered  with  white 
powder.  The  leaves  when  blighted  curl  up  at 
the  edges,  which  become  hard  and  turn  brown  or 
reddish  colored,  and  fall  off  early  in  the  season, 
say  about  Ajugust,  and  thus  the  vine  being  de¬ 
prived  of  its  lungs  before  autumn  or  winter  has 
set  in,  and  at  an  unnaturally  early  period,  and 
before  the  sap  has  ceased  to  rise,  dies  for  want 
of  the  respiratory  process. 

Explanatory  of  the  progress  of  this  disease  is 
given  an  engraving,  showing  “  the  fungi  with 
capsules  or  seed-pods,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
filaments,” — “the  vine  blight  on  portion  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  natural  size,”  and  “  the  vine 
blight  at  the  edge  of  a  section  of  grape,  magni¬ 
fied  75  diams.”  The  author  than  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  most  useful  directions,  the  result  of  the 
experience  of  practical  men,  as  the  best  mode 
of  remedy  or  cure: 

The  moment  the  blight  appears  in  a  vinery, 
sulphur  should  be  freely  strewn  over  the  leaves, 
shoots,  and  fruit,  and  on  the  floor,  and  in  a 
couple  of  days  the  vines  should  be  well  syringed 
with  water  at  a  moderate  temperature,  not  too 
cold.  Then  the  house  should  be  kept  at  a  heat 
sufficient  to  produce  a  complete  steam,  but  not 
to  burn  up  the  vines,  thus  placing  them  in  a 
sulphurated  vapor  bath.  The  stems  and  shoots, 
down  to  the  very  roots,  should  be  well  washed 
or  painted  with  one  of  the  two  following  washes, 
carefully  stripping  off  the  loose  bark  from  the 
old  wood: 

1.  Mix  one-half  of  black  powdered  sulphur 
with  one-half  of  potash,  make  into  a  wash  of  the 
consistency  of  usual  whitewash,  and  with  a 


brush  paint  the  stems  and  shoots,  and  well  rub 
it  into  all  crevices. 

2.  Mix  one-half  of  common  sulphur  with  one- 
half  of  quick  lime,  make  into  a  wash  as  above, 
and  apply  it  in  the  same  manner. 

In  vineyards  the  only  plan  I  can  recommend, 
is  to  cut  down  to  near  the  ground  every  diseased 
vine,  and  to  burn  it  outside  the  plantation,  well 
washing  the  stump  which  is  to  shoot  again  with 
one  of  the  above  washes,  after  stripping  off  the 
bark. — Mark  Lane  Express. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Mechanics  are  waking  up  to  the  business  of 
improving  Farm  Implements.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  new  machines  to  facilitate  the  operations 
of  the  husbandman,  are  continually  being  re¬ 
gistered  at  the  Patent  Office ;  and  many  of  these 
promise  to  lighten  labor,  while  their  manufac¬ 
ture  is  yielding  a  rich  reward  to  the  inventors. 
We  notice  that  twelve  out  of  twenty-three  new 
patents  issued  during  the  week  ending  on  the 
9th  inst.,  are  for  new  or  improved  agricultural 
implements. 

We  give  a  list  of  these,  with  an  [abstract  of 
the  claims  of  the  inventors. 

Cultivating  Plows. — By  L.  M.  Whitman 
(assignor  to  S.  G.  Wise,)  of  Weedsport,  N.  Y. : 

I  claim  the  employment  of  the  long  inclined 
spring  wings,  secured  at  their  front  ends  to  the 
share  and  main  standard,  and  turning  upon  the 
pin,  in  combination  with  the  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances  shown,  for  expanding  and  contracting 
the  wings,  or  setting  them  more  perpendicular 
and  nearer  together,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
more  pulverized  soil  against  or  up  to  the  hills, 
or  setting  them  less  inclined  to  the  horizental 
plane,  and  further  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  pulverized  soil,  weeds,  &c.,  to  pass 
over  them  into  the  board  open  spaces  in  the 
centre,  the  said  wings  in  cither  case  cutting  up 
the  weeds  and  pulverizing  the  soil,  as  set  forth. 

Plows. — By  C.  It.  Brinckerhoff,  of  Batavia, 
N.  Y. :  I  claim,  first,  combining  with  the  plow 
beam  between  the  plow  and  the  clevis,  two 
wheels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  beam  and  of 
different  diameters,  the  one  resting  in  the  fur¬ 
row,  and  the  other  on  the  land,  as  described. 

Second,  I  also  claim  making  the  tread  of 
the  furrow-wheel  narrow  for  the  purposes  de¬ 
scribed. 

I  also  claim  making  the  said  wheels,  espe¬ 
cially  the  furrow-wheel,  adjustable  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  its  axis,  for  the  purpose  of  adapting 
its  position  to  furrows  of  different  widths. 

I  also  claim  making  the  furrow-wheel  bevel¬ 
ling  outward  on  the  side  which  presses  against 
the  land,  as  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  making  the  small  wheel  adjust¬ 
able  vertically  with  reference  to  the  shaft  and 
the  large  wheel,  as  described. 

Hullers  or  Grass  Seed. — By  II.  P.  Byram, 
of  Louisville,  Ky.  :  I  claim,  in  combination  with 
the  rubbing  or  scouring-wheel,  the  method  of 
feeding  up  and  holding  against  the  said  wheel, 
the  seed  to  be  cleaned  by  a  pressure  which  is 
unvarying  whether  the  hopper  be  full  or  not,  as 
described. 

Hill-Side  Plows. — By  N.  Harrison  &  J.  W 
H.  Metcalf,  of  Ridgeville,  Va. :  We  claim  cur¬ 
ving  downward  and  inward  the  beam  in  the 
rear  part,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  support  the 
rotary  part  of  the  plow,  which  it  performs  in 
combination  with  the  standard,  as  set  forth. 

Attachment  of  a  Harrow  to  a  Land  Rol¬ 
ler. — By  Daniel  Hill,  of  Bartonia,  Ind. :  I  claim 
the  arrangement  and  mode  of  attaching  the 
harrow  to  the  forward  axle  of  a  roller,  as  set 
forth. 

Cob  and  Stalk-Cutters. — By  T.  B.  Jones,  of 
Carloville,  Ala. :  I  claim  the  combination  of  the 
feeding-trough,  its  gauge  disc,  the  tube,  and 
its  gauge-ring,  with  the  knives,  whereby  the 
same  knife  will,  at  the  same,  time,  cut  fodder 
coarse  and  cobs  fine,  and  thereby  improve  the 
quality  of  the  product  as  feed  for  animals. 


Winnowers  of  Grain. — By  H.  M.  Keller,  of 
Newark,  Ohio :  I  claim  the  trap-door  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  screen,  arranged  and  operated 
as  set  forth. 

Straw-Cutters. — By  J.  J.  Parker,  of  Ma¬ 
rietta,  Ohio:  I  claim  operating  both  the  re¬ 
ciprocating  gate  and  the  feeding-rake  by  means 
of  the  compound  spring  pitman,  substantially 
as  herein  set  forth. 

Rotary  Root-Digging  Cultivators.  —  By 
Samuel  Snow,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Iline,  of  Lafayette,  N.  Y. :  We  claim 
the  combination  of  the  two-toothed  cylinders 
with  the  receiving  box,  all  being  arranged  and 
suspended  on  an  adjustable  frame  in  the  manner 
set  forth. 

Shaking  Shoes  for  Winnowers. — Jacob  L. 
Van  Valkenburgh,  of  Ogdensburgh,  N.  Y. :  I 
do  not  claim  the  use  of  sieves  in  cleaning  grain, 
but  the  communication  of  reciprocating  rotating 
motion  to  the  seive  or  separators,  and  also  the 
construction  of  the  machine  in  the  manner  set 
forth  for  separating  grain  from  cockle,  &c. 

Vegetable  Cutters. — D.  HAWhittetnore,  of 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. :  I  claim  the  combination 
of  the  long  and  short  knives  on  the  periphery 
of  the  cylinder  with  the  hopper  arranged  and 
described  as  represented. 

Opening  and  Closing  Gates. — by  S.  G.  Dug- 
dale,  of  Richmond,  Ind. :  I  claim,  first,  opening, 
closing,  fastening,  and  unfastening  the  gate,  by 
moving  the  bottom  of  the  gate  in  an  oblique 
direction  from  and  to  the  post,  upon  which  it  is 
hung,  as  specified. 

Second,  I  also  claim  the  use  of  the  pendulous 
and  vertical  levers  and  arms,  in  combination 
with  the  hinges  of  the  gate,  as  set  forth. 

Washing  Machines.  —  H.  G.  Robertson,  of 
Greenville,  Tenn.  :  I  claim  the  employment  of 
the  double-chambered  slatted  bottom  tub  in 
combination  with  the  vibrating  or  rocking 
frame  constructed  with  the  two  hinged  slatted 
wash-boards,  which  have  cords  passing  under 
the  bottom  of  them  for  holding  the  clothes 
against  their  bottoms  while  washing,  the  said 
boards  being  made  movable  or  swinging,  so 
that  the  clothes  can  be  easily  laid  on  the  cords, 
and  also  being  set  in  such  a  position  that  they 
and  the  clothes  will  always  be  caused  to  strike 
parallelly  the  slatted  bottom  and  the  hot  suds 
in  the  tub,  and  force  the  latter  through  the 
pores  of  the  clothes,  and  cause  them  to  be 
washed  clean,  the  whole  being  constructed  and 
arranged  and  operated  in  the  manner  described. 

- — • — •  o  o - — 

Boiled  Ice. — In  some  hot  countries,  to  which 
Yankee  ice  is  sent,  it  is  considered  as  a  great 
luxury.  An  African  journal  relates  that  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  purchased  some  lumps  of  it, 
sent  it  to  his  cook,  with  orders  to  have  it  sent 
up  for  dinner.  The  cook  was  at  a  loss  what  to 
do  with  it.  But  as  he  had  a  pot  of  boiling 
water  over  the  fire,  he  dropped  the  ice  into  it. 
At  the  dinner-table,  the  master  said,  when  the 
dessert  was  ready,  “  Now  fetch  on  the  ice.” 
“All  gone,  massa.”  “Gone?  where  is  it  gone 
to?”  “Why,  massa,  me  put  it  in  the  pot  to 
boil,  and  when  me  look  for  it,  it  wasn’t  there.” 


One  of  ’em. — The  Salem  Press  is  our  autho¬ 
rity  for  the  following  “  Bloomer”  story  : 

“A  farmer  in  this  town  hired  last  spring  a 
young  Irishman  to  work  upon  his  farm.  He 
labored  faithfully  and  gave  good  satisfaction, 
when  about  a  week  ago  the  discovery  was  made 
that  this  faithful  hand  was  a  lass  of  the  Eme¬ 
rald  Isle.  She  could  plough,  hoe  corn,  swing  a 
scythe,  rake,  load,  and  pitch  hay  with  the  best 
of  them;  but  she  was  not  very  good  at  the 
cradle.'’' 

TnE  London  Vegetarian  Society  now  num¬ 
bers  eight  hundred  members,  all  of  whom  ab¬ 
stain  from  animal  food.  They  went  down  into 
the  country  lately,  and  had  a  grand  banquet,  at 
which  neither  wine  nor  flesh  was  served.  There 
arc  several  “  fine  old  English  gentlemen”  among 
them,  who  boast  that  they  have  not  tasted  flesh, 
or  employed  a,  doctor,  for  forty  years. 
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PIG  LITERATURE. 

Wb  well  recollect,  when  a  school-boy,  being 
often  favored  by  young  scapegraces,  with  a  re¬ 
cital  of  sonorous  Hog  Latin ,  and  since  we  have 
become  a  grown  man,  we  have  been  equally 
favored  by  the  perusal  of  pig  literature.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  above  all  her  sister  States,  has  most 
distinguished  herself  in  this  line,  as  is  shown 
in  the  humurous  swine  reports,  which  are 
annually  issued  by  her  judges  of  the  merits  of 
the  grunting  fraternity,  exhibited  at  her  autum¬ 
nal  cattle  shows  and  fairs.  These  hitherto,  we 
believe,  have  been  written  in  good  Yankee 
prose;  but  at  a  late  show  at  Taunton,  Mr.  W. 
Mitcijell,  the  chairman  of  the  judges  on  sheep 
and  swine,  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  the 
muses,  and  has  given  birth  to  a  jocose  report 
in  rhyme.  Though  no  great  lovers  of  either 
pig  or  pork,  we  always  relish  wit  and  humour, 
and  with  pleasure  we  make  room  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  from  the  poetic  effusion  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman : 

We  find  the  hog  hath,  since  the  world  began, 

Been  much  slandered,  faithful  friend  of  man  ; 

Tbo  learned  traducers  on  the  biped  side, 

Sneer  at  the  pig  they  do  not  dare  to  ride ; 

In  their  sarcastic  way,  they  call  him  fool, 

Because  when  sheared  he  yields  more  cry  than  wool. 
With  all  the  sense  the  critic’s  skull  contains, 

Think  you  a  hogshead  wouldn’t  hold  his  brains  ? 

If  you  must  throw  him  pearls,  ’tis  you  who  waste, 
Knowing  that  acorns  better  suit  hie  taste. 

’Tis  true,  that  Empress  of  coquettish'girls — 

Queen  Cleopatra — soaked  aDd  sipped  her  pearls ; 
The  more  abstemious  pig,  of  frugal  cheek, 

Was  never  guilty  of  so  mad  a  freak. 

You  think  him  greedy,  since  he  loves  to  dine; 

I  own  the  charge ; — but,  tell  me,  are  the  swino 
The  only  creatures  fond  of  feeding  found  ? 

Are  aldermen  for  abstinence  renowned  ? 

Yon  say  he’s  stubborn — that  lie  will  pursue 
Just  any  path  that’s  vot  desired  by  you  ; 

Sublime  injustice!  Worthy  voter! — say — 

O  did  you  never,  on  election  day, 

With  all  your  country’s  welfare  on  your  head — 
Fearing  ih  •  knave  who  hinted  you  were  led — 
Because  A  asked  you  give  to  B  your  vote  ? 

You  scorned  dictation — don’t  revile  your  shoat. 

Is  he  unclean  ?  Ye  gentle  dames,  who  lave 
Your  fairer  forms  in  Newport’s  annual  wave  S 
He  seeks  no  sea-side  with  the  summer’s  heat ; 

Is  that  a  proof  to  you  he  isn’t  neat  ? 

Know  this  is  valor’s  better  part  in  him, 

He  cuts  his  throat  when  he  attempts  to  swim. 

You  know  he’s  stupid,  since  you  fail  to  find 
Some  traces  in  him  of  the  march  of  mind; 

Is  he  unletter’d? — think  how  Bacon  “shined,” 

And  don’t  forget  the  tales  Hogg  left  behind. 

Would  there  were  space,  in  this  brief  lay  of  mine, 
To  sing  the  history  of  distinguished  swine  ! — 

A  neat  biography,  adorned  with  plates, 

With  choicest  cuts — The  Pig  in  all  his  States. 

But  time  forbids ;  my  verse  can  only  stay, 

To  breathe  the  important  lesson  of  the  day, 

Lo !  countless  pigs  respond,  in  thrilling  squeals, 

To  the  grand  truth  this  century  reveals, 

The  fattest  hogs  in  Epicuris  sty 

With  crisped  cracklings  to  our  words  reply  ; — 

We’ll  hint  no  more,  nor  covertly  allude — 

But  boldly  speak  it — Pigs  were  meant  for  food! 

0,  he  it  ours,  in  these  degenerate  days, 

Ourselves  and  pigs  from  prejudice  to  raise. 

Let  Mahomet’s  sons,  with  infidel  salaam, 

Decree  that,  Turkey  don’t  agree  with  ham  ; 

Let  Hebrews,  vending  renovated  clothes, 

Avert  from  bacon  the  Caucasian  nose, 

And  vow,  the  father  of  our  erring  race 
Had  kept  till  now  his  Eden  dwelling-place, 

Had  he,  content  with  vegetable  food, 

His  epare-rib  and  her  apple  sauce  eschewed ; 

Let  Cincinnati  shut,  at  golden  noon, 

Her  shops  impervious  to  the  rays  of  June, 

With  wicked  lard  illume  her  daily  toil, 

And  vow  that  sunbeams  aren’t  so  cheap  as  oil ! 

But  Bristol’s  pigs  are  sacred  to  the  fork, 

We’ll  save  our  bacon,  nor  make  light  of  pork  ; 

So  may  your  Monday’s  larder  still  display 
The  juicy  ham,  befitting  washing  day ; 


So  the  crisp  suasage  sets  its  final  seal 
Of  full  enjoyment  in  the  morning  meal. 

Yet,  if  your  tender  palate  should  decline 
To  go  the  whole,  unmitigated  swine, 

Remember  Sprat  —  Jack  Sprat — of  whom  you’ve 
heard, 

Who  left  the  pingueous,  and  the  lean  preferred, 
While  his  fair  partner,  much  averse  to  waste, 

(Kind  coalition  of  connubial  taste!) 

Like  the  lean  wick  combined  with  unctious  oil, 
Lightened  his  labors  and  partook  his  toil ; 

Between  them  both,  the  ample  dish  was  cleared 
Till  not  a  speck  upon  its  face  appeared — 

Thus  when  short  comings  bother  us  with  doubt, 

’Tis  woman,  lovely  woman,  helps  us  out. 

Yet,  as  the  true  reformer’s  eager  eyes 
Detect  the  clouds  that  o’er  his  pathway  rise, 

Nor  toward  the  mark  too  curiously  strain, 

Till  fully  weighed  the  Future’s  loss  and  gain, 

Grant  me  one  word  of  prudence  e’er  I  end, 

To  check  the  porker’s  too  impetuous  friend, 

Dear  to  New-England’s  heart,  those  rural  scenes, 
The  Sunday  bacon  and  the  Sunday  beans; 

That  noontide  board  at  which  the  genuine  Blues 
Discuss  the  sermon  and  the  parish  news  ; 

And  “  trouble  you” — their  grave  remarks  between — 
“For  a  few  more,  and  just  a  bit  of  lean.” 

Oft  at  that  solemn  banquet  may  you  prove 
For  pork  and  preaching  your  untiring  love ; 

But  O  be  wary  of  that  Sabbath  meal, 

Lest  there  you  fall  through  o’er  abundant  zeal ; 

For  if  you  mean,  with  renovated  force, 

To  struggle  out  the  afternoon  discourse, 

And  hope  at  psalm-time  promptly  to  arise, 

Reaching  nineteenthiy”  with  unwinking  eyes, 
Leguminous  repletion  shun,  0  shun  ! 

And  let  your  first  plate  be  your  final  one. 

Consider  well  what  old  Pythegoras  means, 

Warning  his  hearers  to  beware  of  beans  ; 

Distrust  the  second  helping,  cold  or  hot,  . 

Death's  eldest  brother,  sleep,  is  in  the  pot. 

Id  vain  the  text  invites  to  “  watch  and  pray,” 

The  parson's  periods  point  the  other  way. 

WHO  WAS  THE  GENTLEMAN  ! 

"Please  sir,  don’t  push  so.” 

It  was  in  endeavoring  to  penetrate  the  dense 
crowd  that  nearly  filled  the  entrance,  and 
blocked  up  the  doorway  after  one  of  our  popu¬ 
lar  lectures,  that  this  exclamation  met  my  at¬ 
tention.  It  proceeded  from  a  little  girl  of  not 
more  than  ten  years,  who,  hemmed  by  the  wall 
on  one  side,  and  the  crowd  on  the  other,  was 
vainly  endeavoring  to  extricate  herself. 

The  person  addressed  paid  no  attention  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  little  one,  but  pushed  on  to¬ 
wards  the  door. 

“Look  here,  sir,”  exclaimed  a  man  whose 
coarse  apparel,  sturdy  frame,  and  toil-embrowned 
hands  contrasted  strongly  with  the  delicately- 
gloved  fingers,  curling  locks,  and  expensive 
broadcloth  of  the  former.  “  Look  here,  sir, 
you’re  a  jamming  that  little  gal’s  bonnet  all  tew 
smash,  with  them  elbows  of  yourn.” 

“  Can’t  help  that,”  gruffly  replied  the  individ¬ 
ual  addressed  ;  “  I  look  to  number  one.” 

“  You  take  care  of  number  one,  do  you  ? 
Wall,  that’s  all  fair;  so  do  I,”  replied  the  ho¬ 
nest  countryman  ;  and  with  these  words  he 
took  the  little  girl  in  his  arms,  and  placing  his 
broad  shoulders  against  the  slight  form  of  the 
latter,  he  pushed  him  through  the  crowd,  down 
the  steps,  landing  him  with  rather  more  haste 
than  dignity  in  the  street  below. 

The  young  gentleman  picked  himself  up,  but 
rather  intimidated  by  the  stout  fist  of  the  stran¬ 
ger,  and  abashed  by  the  laughter  of  the  crowd, 
concluded  it  was  about  time  for  him  to  go  home. 

In  polite  society  the  former  would  be  courted 
and  admired,  and  the  latter  overlooked  and  des¬ 
pised  ;  but,  "who  was  the  gentleman ?” 

On  a  raw  and  blustering  day,  last  winter,  a 
young  girl  with  a  small  basket  on  her  arm,  en¬ 
tered  one  of  our  stores.  After  making  a  few 
purchases,  she  turned  to  leave.  Two  gentle¬ 
men  stood  in  the  doorway,  whose  appearance 
indicated  that  they  thought  themselves  some¬ 
thing,  whose  soft,  sleek  coats,  and  delicate 
hands  were  apparen  tly  about  of  the  same  quality 
as  their  brains. 

As  they  made  not  the  slightest  movement  as 
she  approached,  the  young  girl  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment,  but  seeing  no  other  way,  she  politely  re¬ 


quested  them  to  stand_  aside.  They  lazily 
moved  a  few  inches,  allowing  her  barely  room 
to  pass,  giving  her  as  she  did  so,  a  broad  stare, 
that  brought  the  color  to  her  cheek,  and  the  fire 
in  her  eye. 

In  stepping  upon  the  icy  pavement  her  foot 
slipped,  and  in  endeavoring  to  save  herself,  her 
basket  fell,  and  the  wind  scattered  its  contents 
in  every  direction. 

At  this  the  two  gentlemen  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh,  and  seemed  to  consider  it  vastly  amusing. 

“Let  me  assist  you,”  exclaimed  a  pleasant 
voice,  and  a  lad  about  sixteen,  whose  hands 
showed  that  they  were  accustomed  to  labor,  and 
whose  coarse,  well-patched  coat  indicated  that 
he  was  the  child  of  poverty,  sprang  forward, 
and  gathering  up  the  articles,  presented  the 
basket  with  a  bow  and  smile  that  would  have 
graced  a  drawing-room.  “Who  was  the  gen¬ 
tleman  ?” 

Boys,  you  are  all  ambitious  to  be  considered 
gentlemen.  That  is.  all  very  natural,  but  re¬ 
member  that  neither  your  own  nor  your  parents’ 
position  in  life,  your  tailor,  your  boot-black,  or 
your  barber,  can  make  you  one.  The  true  gen¬ 
tleman  is  the  same  every  where ;  not  only  at 
the  social  party  or  ball,  but  in  the  noisy  mill, 
the  busy  shop,  the  crowded  assembly,  at  homo 
or  on  the  street ;  never  oppressing  the  weak,  or 
ridiculing  the  unfortunate ;  respectful  and  atten¬ 
tive  to  his  superiors ;  pleasant  and  affable  to  his 
equals;  careful  and  tender  of  the  feelings  of 
those  he  may  consider  beneath  him. — Nashua 
Telegraph. 

A  Blow  on  the  Head  of  the  Nail. — We 
like  the  following  suggestion  from  the  close  of 
an  article  in  the  Portland  Pleasure-boat ,  on 
making  agriculture  a  cheerful  and  agreeable  oc¬ 
cupation.  These  views  we  have  often  tried  to 
inculcate  by  lecture  and  pen.  Let  there  be  soma 
other  motive  than  slavish  fear  to  keep  boys  on 
the  farm.  No  human  being,  however  young,  is 
satisfied  without  something  which  he  feels  is  his 
own  absolutely,  and  not  nominally ;  something 
that  will  not  be  sold  at  the  caprice  or  conveni¬ 
ence  of  another.  Mr.  Hacker  says : 

Farmers,  furnish  your  boys  with  light,  neat, 
and  good  tools,  and  teach  them  how  to  keep 
them  in  good  order,  if  you  would  have  them 
love  agriculture,  and  give  them  a  little  lot  for 
their  own  use. 

If  you  wish  to  discourage  them  and  drive 
them  off  to  the  city,  to  sea,  or  to  California, 
give  them  rusty  hoes,  broken  shovels,  dull 
scythes,  &c.,  to  work  with,  and  not  allow  them 
to  plant  a  tree  or  a  seed  for  themselves.  Every 
boy  on  a  farm  should  be  allowed  a  little  lot  on 
which  to  make  a  miniature  farm.  He  may  have 
a  row  of  corn,  a  row  of  potatoes,  a  patch  of 
wheat,  beans,  oats,  grass,  and  if  "  you  keep 
animals  give  him  a  calf,  a  colt,  or  a  lamb  to 
raise. 

With  the  products  of  this  little  farm  he  can 
buy  books,  clothes,  &c.,  for  himself,  so  that  you 
will  be  gainers  by  being  liberal,  and  will  en¬ 
courage  industry,  and  beget  a  love  for  agricul¬ 
ture  in  your  sons,  which  will  in  future  years 
lead  them  on  to  perfection  in  the  art,  and  place 
them  among  the  highest  of  nature’s  noblemen. 


Infants  in  Heaven. — Beautiful  is  an  infant, 
whatever  way  we  picture  it  to  ourselves.  Beauti¬ 
ful  in  the  cradle.  Beautiful  upon  a  parent  s 
knee.  Beautiful,  awake  or  asleep.  Beautiful 
at  play,  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  or  under  the 
shade  tree  before  the  door.  Beautiful  as  a  lamb 
in  the  Saviour’s  arms.  Beautiful  at  the  font  of 
baptism.  Beautiful  beneath  the  coffin  lid !  Yes, 
beautiful  even  there,  in  the  loveliness  of  death 
with  hands  folded  peacefully,  with  brow  like 
moulded  wax,  with  eyes  closed  in  sleep — “per¬ 
chance  to  dream!”' — with  lips  so  gracefully 
composed,  as  if  to  say,  “I  murmur  not,”  and 
with  its  entire  face  radiant  with  a  smile,  which 
is  the  imprint  of  its  dying  vision ! 

— - — 

A  lazy  fellow  up  north  spells  Tennessee  10 
A  0! 
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JOURNAL  OF  A  FARMER’S  WIFE. 


Monday ,  October  17  th. — An  unclouded  sun 
and  the  weather  truly  delightful.  We  must  be  in 
the  midst  of  Indian  Summer.  Flies  are  a  little 
troublesome  again,  and  I  occasionally  meet  a 
stray  musquito.  All  are  busy  out  of  doors,  dig¬ 
ging  and  topping  sugar-beets,  and  stacking  them 
in  heaps  preparatory  to  covering  with  straw  and 
earth  to  guard  against  the  winter  frosts.  The 
latter  coveringwill  not  be  put  on  till  cold  weather 
approaches,  otherwise  the  roots  would  sprout 
and  be  greatly  injured.  I  find  no  root  equal  to 
the  sugar-beet  to  produce  rich  milk  and  cream 
during  winter ;  we  consequently  raise  large 
stores  of  them  every  season.  Parsnips,  perhaps, 
rank  next;  carrots  are  very  good  also,  yet  on 
the  whole  are  better  for  horses.  I  have  paid 
quite  as  much  attention  to  the  feeding  of  our 
cows  as  my  husband,  for  I  take  great  interest 
in  such  things,  as  every  farmer’s  wife  should, 
although  not  exactly  household  matters. 

Before  Willie  went  out  to  work,  I  called  upon 
him  for  his  secret  of  turning  hard  water  into 
soft.  Pshaw,  how  simple!  strange  every  body 
does  not  know  it.  It  is  only  putting  from  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  a  tablespoonful  or  so  of  potash  into 
every  gallon  of  water ;  the  quantity  required 
being  dependant  upon  the  strength  of  the  potash 
and  the  hardness  of  the  water.  An  equivalent 
of  wood  ashes  would  answer  the  same  purpose, 
but  the  water  must  be  well  settled  and  drawn 
off  afterwards. 

In  the  afternoon  Cousin  Clara  walked  down 
the  valley  with  me  to  see  a  poor,  sick  neighbor, 
who  moved  here  from  the  north  last  spring. 
The  man  would  sit  out  in  front  of  his  cottage, 
with  neither  hat  nor  coat,  every  fair  evening, 
as  soon  as  supper  was  over,  to  smoke  his  pipe, 
after  a  hard  day’s  work  in  the  hot  sun.  His  wife 
and  children  were  equally  imprudent,  though  I 
have  often  told  them  how  unhealthy  it  was  to 
be  exposed  to  the  damp  evening  air,  and  that 
they  would  surely  get  sick.  But  my  cautions 
were  unavailing,  and  now  nearly  every  one  is 
down  with  chills  and  fever.  Had  they  kept  within 
dpors  soon  after  sundown,  and  lighted  up  a  little 
fire  in  their  sitting-room,  they  would  probably 
have  escaped.  I  am  aware  this  is  not  a  certain 
safeguard,  but  I  know  that  this  is  the  course 
our  family  have  pursued,  and  that  we  have  never 
had  a  case  of  chills  and  fever  yet,  though  our 
residence  is  not  far  from  tide-water  marshes, 
where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  miasma  generated 
in  wet  seasons.  Left  them  a  few  things  for  their 
comfort,  and  gave  them  a  preparation  of  quinine 
for  medicine.  Returned  home  and  made  up  a 
dish  of  thickened  milk,  or  pop  robin  as  some 
call  it,  for  supper,  after  the  following  recipe  : 

Beat  two  eggs,  add  to  these  a  teacup  ful  of 
cold  milk,  and  stir  in  flour  until  thick  enough 
to  fall  in  lumps  from  the  spoon.  Now  have  two 
quarts  of  milk  boiling  hot,  and  then  drop  the 
above  mixture  into  it  a  little  at  a  time  ;  add  salt 
to  suit  the  taste,  and  let  the  whole  cook  about 
three  minutes. 

Cousin  Clara  said  she  could  make  a  nice  des¬ 
sert  by  taking  the  above  mixture  and  dropping 
it  gradually  into  two  quarts  of  milk,  just  before 
it  boils,  so  as  to  be  smooth  like  pudding ;  and 
when  taken  from  the  fire  adding  a  cupful  of  loaf 
sugar  and  grating  a  little  nutmeg  over  it.  A 
small  quantity  of  fine,  pure  wine  added,  makes 
it  still  more  palatable, 


I  am  determined  on  trying  this,  or  rather  I 
will  get  her  to  make  it  up  some  day,  as  she 
seems  to  take  a  pleasure  in  aiding  me  in  the 
kitchen  whenever  I  will  permit  her.  But  to 
return  to  pop  robin — what  a  funny  name !  We 
eat  it  in  milk  with  baked  apples  and  pears.  All 
pronounced  it  excellent,  and  left  bread  and 
butter,  tea  and  cake,  and  a  huge  pumpkin  pie 
untouched.  Was  this  not'  marvellous  ? 

Tuesday ,  18tA. — My  husband  and  Willie  off 
thus  early  to  the  Cattle  Show  of  the  American 
Institute,  so  as  to  be  in  good  time.  The  latter 
will  exhibit  a  few  of  our  beautiful  Devon  cattle, 
and  fine  South  Down  sheep;  while  Willie  en¬ 
ters  some  poultry  of  different  kinds,  on  which 
he  is  sanguine  he  will  take  the  first  premium. 
I  hope  he  will  not  be  disappointed,  as  this  would 
half  break  his  heart,  though  I  have  done  my 
best  to  prepare  his  mind  for  the  worst.  I  tell 
him  he  ought  not  to  expect  a  single  prize — that 
he  cannot  tell  till  he  gets  there  but  his  compe¬ 
titors  will  show  superior  birds — that  even  if 
they  do  not,  committees  are  capricious  in  their 
judgments,  and  that  he  ought  to  exhibit  merely 
for  the  pleasure  of  it  and  the  encouragement  of 
others,  without  any  regard  to  prizes,  for  these 
should  always  be  considered  a  secondary  matter. 
Still  all  I  can  say,  I  fancy,  will  have  little  influ¬ 
ence  on  his  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations, 
and  I  almost  regret  he  was  permitted  to  take  any 
thing  there.  As  for  my  husband,  he  takes  such 
things  very  cooly.  Is  gratified  if  he  wins,  and 
cares  little  about  it  if  he  loses,  as  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  judges  on  such  occasions  seem  to  have 
no  great  influence  on  public  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  merits  of  his  stock.  He  says  he  can  sell 
all  he  wishes  to  spare  at  good  prices,  any  how, 
win  or  loose. 

Wednesday ,  19 tli. — Still  warmer  than  yester¬ 
day.  I  found  it  even  hot  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  Busy  in  doors  with  domestic  matters, 
which  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  chron¬ 
icle  in  these  pages.  The  Editor  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  informed  me  that  he  wishes  my 
journal  hereafter  a  week  in  advance  of  his  issue, 
or  he  cannot  get  it  out  in  time.  I  must,  there¬ 
fore,  close  my  lucubrations  for  the  future,  in  the 
middle  instead  of  the  end  of  the  week. 


Wives. — I  am  acquainted  with  a  great  many 
good  wives,  notable,  and  so  managing,  that  they 
make  a  man  every  thing  but  happy,  and  I  know 
as  many  others  who  sing,  paint,  play,  and  cut 
paper,  and  are  so  accomplished  that  they  have 
no  time  to  be  useful,  Pictures  and  fiddles,  and 
every  thing  but  agreeableness  and  goodness, 
can  be  had  for  money ;  but  as  there  is  no  mar¬ 
ket  where  pleasant  manners,  and  engaging  con¬ 
versation,  and  Christian  virtues  are  to  be  bought, 
methinks  it  is  a  pity  the  ladies  do  not  oftener 
try  to  provide  them  at  home. 

.  - o  o  o - 

Cooking  Fisil — Fish  must  be  put  into  cold 
or  boiling  water,  according  to  its  firmness  of 
flesh;  for  instance,  turbot,  salmon,  mackarel, 
&c.,  should  be  put  into  cold  water ;  while  plaice, 
whittings,  haddocks,  and  such  soft-fleshed  as 
well  as  crimped  fish,  should  be  put  into  boiling 
water.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  by  putting  flac¬ 
cid  and  watery  fish  into  the  water  cold,  it  is 
rendered  still  more  soft  and  watery ;  but  the 
boiling  water  sets  it  and  renders  it  firmer;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  cold  water  penetrates  and 
softens  the  fish  that  is  of  firmer  texture,  and 
makes  it  more  tender  and  delicate.  Keep  the 
water  skimmed  while  the  fish  is  boiling. 

Fish  is  cooked  enough  when  it  leaves  the 
bone  easily.  Be  sure  to  wash  and  clean  your 
fish  well. 

In  frying  fish,  having  washed  it,  dry  it  thor¬ 
oughly  in  a  clean  cloth,  then  flour  it  well,  or 
v,  bisk  it  over  with  egg,  and  dip  into  bread¬ 


crumbs  before  frying  it.  Be  sure  your  pan  is 
very  clean,  and  that  y®ur  fat  (of  which  there 
should  be  enough  to  cover  the  fish)  boils  before 
you  put  the  fish  in.  Fry  fish  quickly,  of  a  fine 
light  brown.  Some  like  fish  fried  in  batter — 
as  good  a  batter  as  any  is  a  little  ale  and  flour 
beaten  up  just  as  you  are  ready  for  it — then  dip 
the  fish  in  before  frying  it.  Put  plenty' of  salt 
in  the  water  in  which  you  boil  your  fish,  and  a 
stick  of  horse-radish,  excepting  mackarel,  with 
which  you  boil  salt,  mint,  parsely  and  fennel. 


Boiled  Rice. — Wash  it  thoroughly  in  cold 
water ;  have  your  pot  of  water  (two  quarts  for 
every  half  pint  of  rice)  boiling — add  salt  at  dis¬ 
cretion  ;  put  the  rice  in  and  stir  it  while  boil¬ 
ing;  let  it  boil  four  minutes,  (some  say  ten  and 
some  fifteen,)  then  pour  off'  the  water  as  close 
as  you  can,  without  stirring  the  rice ;  set  the 
pot  on  some  coals  and  cover  it;  let  it  remain 
twenty  minutes,  then  dish  it  up.  Each  grain, 
by  this  method,  will  be  swollen  and  soft,  with¬ 
out  having  lost  its  individuality,  and  ti  e  dish 
will  be  light,  palatable,  and  nutritious.  Those 
who  prefer  a  sodden,  starchy,  porridge-like 
mess,  may  boil  it  longer,  and  neglect  to  steam 
it.  A  very  delicate  and  nice  breakfast  roll  is 
made  in  Georgia,  by  mixing  hominy  or  rice, 
boiled  soft,  with  rice,  flour  and  milk,  in  a  stiff 
batter,  to  which  an  egg  and  salt  may  be  added. 
It  is  kept  over  night  in  a  cool  place,  and  baked 
so  as  to  be  brought  hot  on  to  the  breakfast  table, 
and  makes  the  best  kind  we  have  ever  eaten. 


To  Cook  Parsnips. — Persons  who  have  never 
eaten  parsnips  cooked  according  to  the  following 
mode,  have  no  idea  what  an  excellent  dish  they 
are.  Scrape  the  parsnips,  wash  and  slico  them 
lengthwise;  boil  in  just  water  enough  to  cover 
them  when  thoroughly  done.  Then  put  in  a 
piece  of  butter,  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper. 
Beat  an  egg  with  a  spoonful  of  flour  and  pour 
over  them — they  are  then  ready  to  dish  up. 

Parsnips  are  likewise  very  good  split  once 
and  roasted  with  pork  in  the  dripping-pan. — 
Exchange  paper. 

Use  op  the  Nose. — Important  to  Nurses. — 
We  always  thought  that  the  nose  was  meant  for 
higher  purposes  than  mere  sneezing,  and  now 
the  secret  is  out.  We  have  been  much  amused 
by  beholding  one  of  the  readiest  modes  of  si¬ 
lencing  squalling  children,  we  remember  to  have 
either  read  or  heard  of.  So  desirable  a  piece 
of  knowledge  is  worthy  of  being  universally 
known,  and  we  therefore  give  it  publicity. 
Take  a  child  in  its  cross  fits,  and  press  your 
finger  gently  across  the  cartilage  of  the  nose, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  it  will  be  asleep. 

Laws  of  Health. — Children  should  be  taught 
to  use  the  left  hand  as  much  and  as  well  as  the 
right. 

Coarse  bread  is  much  better  for  children  than 
fine. 

Children  should  sleep  in  separate  beds,  and 
should  not  wear  night-caps. 

Children  under  seven  years  of  age  should  not 
be  confined  over  six  or  seven  hours  in  the  house 
— and  that  time  should  be  broken  by  frequent 
recesses. 

Children  and  young  people  must  be  made  to 
hold  their  heads  up  and  shoulders  back  while 
standing,  sitting,  or  walking.  The  best  beds  for 
children  are  of  hair,  or  in  winter  of  hair  and 
cotton. 

Young  persons  should  walk  at  least  two  hours 
in  the  open  ais. 

Young  persons  should  be  prevented  from 
bandaging  the  chest.  We  have  known  three 
cases  of  insanity,  terminating  in  death,  which 
began  in  this  practice. 

Every  person,  great  and  small,  should  wash 
all  over  in  cold  water  every  morning. 

Reading  aloud  is  conducive  to  health. 

The  more  clothing  we  wear,  other  things  be¬ 
ing  equal,  the  less  food  we  need. 

Young  people,  and  others,  cannot  study  much 
by  lamp-light  with  impunity.  The  best  remedy 
for  eyes  weakened  by  night  use,  is  a  fine  stream 
of  cold  water  frequently  applied  to  them. — Lon- 
don  Lancet. 
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Rev.  Wm.  Clift,  of  Stonington  Conn.,  will 
hereafter  be  one  of  the  regular  contributing 
Editors  to  our  columns — generally  on  horticul¬ 
tural  subjects.  The  elegant  article,  “Hartford 
in  October,”  in  this  week’s  issue  is  from  his  pen. 

- »  O  « - 

We  must  still  ask  the  indulgence  of  our  Cor¬ 
respondents,  and  our  Exchanges  who  have  given 
us  friendly  notices.  We  are  improving  the  pre¬ 
sent  Fair  time  in  making  tours  of  observation  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  This  will  continue 
a  week  or  two  more. 

Just  as  going  to  press  we  hear  of  the  sudden 
death  of  John  Delafield,  Esq.,  an  efficient 
friend  of  agricultural  improvement,  for  some¬ 
time  past  President  of  the  Ncw-York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  formerly  President  of 
the  Phoenix  Bank  of  this  city.  His  sudden 
death  is  attributed  to  disease  of  the  heart. 

The  importance  and  interest  of  the  National 
Horse  Exhibition  justifies  us  in  devoting  a  large 
space  to  a  report  of  its  doings. 

- - 

At  the  recent  Ohio  State  Fair,  a  rare  genius 
took  upon  the  show-ground  a  hand  cider-mill  of 
the  improved  kind,  together  with  a  quantity  of 
cider-apples,  and  essentially  hit  three  birds  with 
one  stone.  He  made  his  cider ;  sold  it  as  fast 
as  made  at  five  cents  a  glass  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  showed  his  machine  to  the  best  advantage. 

..  .  .  — -0^0 - 

We  mentioned,  the  other  da}r,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Iowa  used  Shanghae  chickens  to  plough 
with.  We  have  since  learned  that  a  gentleman 
in  Ohio  carries  matters  still  farther  and  is  now 
breaking  a  rooster  to  the  saddle.  He  meets 
with  very  excellent  success — having  done,  on 
Friday  last  a  mile  in  2.38. 

P.  S. — There  is  an  advantage  the  chickens 
possess  over  the  horses — the  latter  you  have  to 
spur,  while  the  former  spur  themselves. 

- «e# - - 

The  Erie  Railroad  receipts  for  September  are 
$512,634 — an  increase  of  nearly  $140,000  over 
last  year.  The  Hudson  River  Railroad  receipts 
were  $144,079 — an  increase  of  about  $35,000. 

Guano  for  Cotton. — Mr.  J.  M.  Dantzlee,  a 
cotton  planter  of  South  Carolina,  states  that  in 
1852,  by  way  of  an  experiment,  he  applied  241 
pounds  of  Peruvian  Guano,  mixed  with  sand, 
to  an  acre  of  cotton  plants,  and  that  the  ad¬ 
ditional  yield  was  over  100  per  cent  on  the 
amount  expended  for  the  guano.  An  acre 
without  guano  yielded  135  pounds  of  seed  cot¬ 
ton,  while  an  acre  to  which  it  was  applied  pro¬ 
duced  518  pounds. — Ala.  Planter. 

Large  Yield. — Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  of  this 
village,  has  raised  this  season,  from  one  potato, 
seven-eights  of  a  bushel  of  good  potatoes. — Fre- 
donia  Censor. 


Madagascar  Rabbits. — Some  of  the  most 
superb  animals  of  this  breed  we  have  ever  seen 
have  just  arrived  from  England  in  the  steamer 
Asia,  for  Mr.  Henry  Faile.  They  measure  18 
inches  or  more  from  tip  to  tip  across  the  ears  ; 
and  their  colors  and  markings  are  such  as  are 
most  highly  appreciated.  W e  have  the  youngest 
at  our  office,  189  Water  street,  and  invite  ama¬ 
teurs  to  call  and  look  at  him.  He  will  be  here 
for  show  only  a  few  days. 

SURSTITUTE  FOR  THE  POTATO.  —  A  liliaCCOUS 
plant,  the  fritillaria,  known  commonly  by  the 
name  of  crown  imperial,  is  said  to  contain  in  its 
bulbs  at  least  as  much  nourishment  as  the  po¬ 
tato.  The  fecula  of  the  fritillaria  is  white,  and 
serves  perfectly  well  for  nourishment,  whether 
for  man  or  cattle.  The  plant  is  of  easy  culture, 
and  its  fecula  can  be  obtained  at  a  less  cost  than 
that  of  potatoes.  It  has  been  tried  in  France 
for  cakes  and  other  purposes,  and  found  to  be 
excellent. — Maine  Farmer. 


NATIONAL  HORSE  EXHIBITION. 

This  exhibition,  held  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
of  last  week,-  was  really  a  grand  affair,  and 
quite  exceeded  the  anticipations  we  had  formed 
in  reference  to  it.  The  originators  and  mana¬ 
gers  themselves  felt  it  to  be  an  experiment,  and 
they  spared  no  effort  to  make  it  successful. 
This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  show  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  held,  either  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  and  promises  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
future  indefinite  series  of  similar  efforts. 

The  idea  of  such  an  exhibition  was  first  con¬ 
ceived  in  May  last,  by  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Atwater,  of 
Springfield,  and  by  him  brought  before  the 
members  of  the  Hampden  County  Agricultu- 
tural  Society,  who  seconded  the  movement  by 
appointing  a  committee  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration.  The  matter  there  rested  till  the 
month  of  August,  when  the  committee  called  a 
general  meeting  of  citizens  of  Springfield  and 
vicinity,  at  which  active  measures  were  entered 
into  for  raising  the  necessary  funds,  and  for 
giving  the  exhibition  a  prominent  and  reliable 
character.  The  former  was  provided  for  by 
creating  a  stock  fund  of  250  shares  at  $20  each, 
and  the  latter,  by  placing  the  direction  of  the 
exhibition  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society.  $2,500  were  of¬ 
fered  as  premiums,  ranging  in  value  from  $20 
for  the  common  classes  of  horses,  and  so  up 
through  different  grades,  to  $200  for  the  best 
Stallion  of  seven  years  old  or  upward. 

The  Show-  Ground. — A  plot  of  24  acres,  situ¬ 
ated  just  east  of  the  Armory,  called  Government 
Square,  was  secured  and  enclosed  with  a  high 
board  fence,  and  stalls  were  erected  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  horses.  A  circular  car¬ 
riage-way  just  one  half  a  mile  round,  was  well 
prepared  for  exhibiting  the  speed  and*gait  of 
the  animals ;  and  within  this  was  a  tent  for 
the  officers  —  Wright’s  large  tent,  covering 
nearly  30,000  square  feet  of  ground,  with 
tables  for  1,800  persons  to  be  seated  at  the 
grand  banquet,  and  a  very  convenient  elevated 
stand,  for  the  use  of  the  judging  Committees, 
invited  guests,  editors  and  reporters.  Upon 
the  outside  of  this  course  were  erected  substan¬ 
tial  seats  for  4,000  to  5,000  persons.  These 
were  arranged  so  as  to  give  those  back  a  good 
chance  to  see  over  those  in  front ;  were  twelve, 
seats  deep ;  extended  about  600  feet  in  length, 
and  when  filled  with  visitors  as  they  were  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  presented  a  splendid  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  cost  of  fitting  up  the  ground 
was  some  $1,500.  The  preparation  of  good 
seats  for  the  convenience  of  visitors  at  our 
State  and  County  fairs  is  not  generally  taken 
into  consideration  as  it  ought  to  be.  There  was 
an  oversight  in  not  providing  privies  and  water- 
closets  on  the  ground.  Good  separate  rooms 
for  members  of  the  press,  invited  guests,  and 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  were  provided 
in  town,  and  every  thing  connected  with  the 
exhibition  showed  that  thorough  business  men 
had  the  whole  matter  in  charge.  Without 
finding  fault  elsewhere,  we  are  free  to  say,  that 
we  have  visited  no  Fair  or  Show,  where  every 
thing  has  been  so  perfectly  and  systematically 
conducted  as  at  this  Horse  Exhibition.  We 
give  the  names  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
having  charge  of  the  arrangements : 

George  Dwight,  President  and  Chief  Mar¬ 
shal;  James  M.  Thompson,  Vice  President; 
Wm.  Stowe,  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Ge¬ 
neral  Agent ;  B.  F.  Warner,  Treasurer ;  Geo. 
M.  Atwater,  Chairman  of  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee;  Wm.  Pynchon,  Chairman  of  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Premiums;  H.  S.  Noyes,  Recording- 
Secretary. 

The  whole  was  under  the  supervision  of  the 
officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society.  This  committee 
consist  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Mass., 
President ;  Chas.  B.  Calver,  Md.  ;  Moses 
Newell,  Mass. ;  John  A.  King.,  N.  Y. ;  Arthur 
Watts,  Ohio;  Alfred  L.  Elwyn,  Pa. ;  Richard 
Peters,  Va. ;  J.  D.  Weston,  Wis. ;  J.  0.  G. 
Kennedy,  D.  O.;  William  S.  King,  of  Mass., 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

We  should  be  glad,  had  we  space,  to  name  a 


large  number  of  other  gentleman  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  eountry,  who  assisted  to  carry 
out  the  various  arrangements  efficiently. 

The  Exhibition. —  Wednesday ,  October  18th. 
As  we  approached  the  ground,  we  witnessed  the 
usual — perhaps  an  unusual — outside  aCcoinpa- 
niament  -of  all  sorts  of  hucksters,  ninepenny 
exhibitions,  Scotch  giant,  fat  women  and  lean 
women,  buffaloes,  alligators,  &c.,  down  to  blow¬ 
ing  machines  and  strength-testing  nuisances. 
One  thing  however  was  remarkable,  (thanks  to 
the  Maine  law,)  during  the  whole  four  days  of 
the  exhibition,  we  saw  no  liquor-stands  in  doors 
or  out-houses,  nor  drunken,  brawling,  or  fight¬ 
ing  men. 

The  weather,  this  day,  as  during  the  rest  of  the 
week,  seems  to  have  been  got  up  expressly  for 
the  occasion.  At  9  o’clock  the  gate  was  opened 
and  the  ticket-officers  were  for  a  long  time 
thronged  by  the  3,000  eager  visitors.  At  10 
o’clock  the  Chief  Marshal,  Mr.  Geo.  Dwight, 
called  the  owners  of  the  horses  to  form  into 
procession.  There  were  already  310  entries 
including  some  400  horses.  The  following  order 
was  observed : — Stallions  of  7  years  of  age  and 
over ;  Stallions  of  4  and  under  7 ;  Thorough 
Breds ;  Matched  Teams ;  Fancy  Horses ;  Geldings, 
4  years  and  over ;  Breeding  Mares  and  Colts, 
and  Mares  with  foal;  Ponies  and  Colts;  Fillies  ; 
Farm  and  Draught  Horses;  and  Horses  entered 
for  exhibition  and  sale  only. 

At  the  call  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  the  Pre¬ 
sident,  three  loud  cheers  were  given  for  the 
First  National  Horse  Exhibition,  while  the 
Springfield  band  struck  up  its  enlivening  strains. 
Then  commenced  the  finest  panorama  of  living 
horse  flesh  under  guidance  of  bit,  whip,  and 
spur,  ever  witnessed  in  the  country.  Every 
color,  kind  and  breed,  were  represented  ;  some 
galloping  and  prancing ;  some  proudly  and 
majestically  stalking  onward  as  if  kings  of  the 
tribe ;  some  lead,  some  rode,  and  some  driven, 
some  covered  with  gaily-colored  blankets,  and 
others  in  silver  and  golden-plated  harness  ; 
some  drawing  a  slender  phaeton,  natty  bug¬ 
gies,  or  skeleton  buggies;  and  others  exhibit¬ 
ing  their  muscular  powers  by  drawing  heavy 
vehicles  with  ponderous  loads.  The  horses 
themselves  seemed  to  catch  the  inspiration  of 
the  scene,  and  equalled  their  masters  in  ambi¬ 
tious  display.  The  air  was  literally  vocal  with 
their  neighing.  We  can  fancy  no  finer  tableaux 
for  the  painter,  than  was  presented  by  so  many 
fine  animals,  each  exhibiting  his  own  peculiar 
gait  and  carriage.  Twenty  States  and  the  Cana¬ 
das  had  their  representatives  there.  Among 
this  collection  were  75  to  80  Stallions,  mostly 
of  the  Morgan  and  Black  Hawk  breeds.  Cassius 
M.  Clay  and  Lone  Star,  a  Black  Hawk  Stallion, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Ball  of  New-York  city,t 
seemed  to  be  a  general  favorites  with  the  mass 
during  the  whole  show.  These — as  well  as 
many  others  present — were  as  beautiful  as  if 
pictured  on  canvass.  There  were  the  giother 
of  Cassius  M.  Clay ,  and  three  worthy  brothers ; 
English  thoroughbred  Bob  Logic ;  Oscar,  from 
Michigan  ;  American  Eagle ,  from  Flushing,  L. 
I. ;  Clyde  Britton,  of  Canada,  a  noble  cart 
stallion,  weighing  1,600  lbs. ;  a  large  fine  horse 
from  Kentucky,  and  many  others  whose  names 
we  did  not  then  get. 

At  12  o’clock  the  comparative  trials  were 
opened  with  Draft  horses.  There  were  but  four 
entries  of  double  teams  and  one  single  team. 
We  were  less  satisfied  with  the  entries  in  this 
class  than  in  any  other.  Draft  horses  are  the 
great  want  of  our  country,  yet  much  more  is 
expended  to  improve  fast  and  fancy  horses. 
Those  entered  showed  great  power,  moving  off 
readily  with  a  load  of  5400  pounds,  on  a  wagon 
weighing  1700  pounds.  The  single  horse  took 
3000  pounds,  all  his  wagon  would  sustain,  and 
walked  off  readily  with  his  heavy  load. 

At  the  ringing  of  the  bell — a  large  church- 
bell  placed  upon  the  ground — for  2  o’clock, 
Breeding  mares  were  brought  forward.  The 
general  method  of  examining  the  horses  in  each 
class  was  as  follows  :  at  the  appointed  hour  all 
the  horses  of  a  class  were  drawn  up  in  order 
before  the  judges’  stand — each  horse  being- 
known  only  by  a  number  given  on  first  enter¬ 
ing  the  ground.  The  marshal  called  out  one 
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horse  at  a  time,  announced  his  number,  and  he 
was  then  made  to  pass  and  repass  in  view  of  the 
judges  and  the  spectators  on  the  seats  opposite, 
then  returned  to  his  place,  and  the  other  horses 
followed  the  same  course.  When  all  of  a  class 
had  thus  been  viewed  in  motion,  they  were 
marched  off  to  the  judges’  private  ground  fora 
strict  individual  examination.  While  this  was 
going  on,  another  class  was  marched  in  front  of 
the  stand  to  be  viewed  by  other  judges.  This 
course  kept  the  seated  multitude  constantly 
interested. 

There  were  57  Breeding  mares  exhibited,  9 
of  them  with  their  foals  at  their  sides.  The  day 
closed  with  trials  of  speed  by  a  variety  of  horses. 

Thursday ,  20th. — The  ground  was  occupied 
at  an  early  hour  by  trials  of  speed  between 
various  horses.  The  regular  exercises  opened 
at  9  o’clock  with  the  exhibition  of  Matched 
horses,  33  pairs  entered  for  competition.  Among 
these  were  Morgans,  Black  Hawks,  Messengers, 
Shermans,  Natives,  Eclipses,  Bluchers,  Hamble- 
tonians,  and  English  bred. 

While  these  were  being  exhibited,  a  meeting 
called  by  the  President  was  held,  to  decide  what 
should  constitute  a  Poney,  so  that  the  judges 
might  act  upon  some  recognized  basis  of  opinion. 
Quite  an  interesting  discussion  took  place,  which 
ended  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  take 
the  subject  into  consideration  and  report.  Sub¬ 
sequently  this  committee  presented  the  following 
report  which  was  accepted  : 

What  constitutes  a  Pony. 

The  Committee  finally  determine,  and  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  National  Agricultural  Society  as 
their  opinion,  that  no  animal  of  the  horse  family 
should  be  termed  a  pony  which  does  not  bear 
the  distinctive  marks  of  that  breed — that  is,  a 
heavy  body,  short  head  and  legs,  stout  neck, 
with  heavy  mane  and  tail,  and  not  over  14  hands 
high ;  and  that  in  all  offers  of  premiums  for  this 
breed  of  horses,  pure  pony  blood  should  be 
taken  into  account,  more  than  size  and  height, 
and  such  crosses  of  that  breed  with  those  of 
large  growth  as  come  the  nearest  to  the  original 
idea  of  a  pony,  for  which  the  Shetland  should 
be  kept  in  view  as  the  type  of  the  race.  Those 
not  possessed  of  the  distinctive  pony  marks, 
whatever  their  size,  should  be  ranked  as  small 
horses,  and  not  as  ponies. 

At  11  o’clock  the  bell  rung  for  colts.  The 
following  35  entries  were  made  : — 17  stallions  3 
years  old ;  2  Filleys  3  years  old ;  8  stallions  2 
years  old ;  1  Filley  2  years  old ;  7  stallions  1 
year  old. 

At  12  o’clock  Fancy  matched  horses,  sixteen 
pairs.  At  2  o’clock  Stallions  from  4  to  7  years 
old,  33  entries.  These  presented  a  beautiful 
appearance,  especially  when  driven  around  the 
circle  in  a  furious  and  exciting  tournament. 

At  3  P.M.,  the  largest  class  on  the. ground, 
Geldings,  were  brought  out  for  examination. 
There  were  109  entries,  and  many  fine  horses 
were  exhibited.  These  were  chiefly  from  New- 
England,  New-York  and  Canada.  '  A  number 
were  put  upon  the  course,  and  showed  good 
speed. 

After  4  o’clock  the  course  was  opened  to  all 
horses  on  the  ground,  and  the  various  trials  of 
skill  and  speed  enchained  the  large  audience  till 
nearly  dusk. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Atwater,  the  originator 
of  this  show,  gave  a  brillant  party  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  made  up  by  a  large  number  of  visitors 
from  abroad  and  citizens  of  Springfield. 

The  amount  of  money  taken  at  the  gate  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  was  $3,200,  which,  with  the  sums 
before  received  for  visitors  and  entries  of  horses, 
amounted  to  over  $6,500. 

The  total  number  of  entries  thus  far  was  375, 
a  large  number  of  which  included  two  horses  ; 
making  the  round  number  of  horses,  entered  for 
exhibition,  about  500.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  each  horse  entered  for*  exhibition  was 
charged  $3,  and  those  for  competition  $5 ;  this 
of  course  sifted  out  all  but  the  better  or  best 
specimens ;  and  those  who  have  seen  at  a  County 
or  State  show  a  group  of  a  dozen  good  horses, 
can  well  appreciate  the  interest  excited  among 
the  admirers  of  this  noble  and  serviceable  ani¬ 
mal,  when  looking  at  500  of  the  best  to  be  col¬ 
lected  from  almost  one  half  of  the  Union. 


Friday ,  21s#. — The  opening  of  the  exhibition 
was  announced  at  8  o’clock  this  morning,  by  a 
national  salute,  fired  with  four  large, and  beautiful 
brass  cannons  furnished  from  the  U.  S.  Armory. 
A  dozen  or  more  national  flags  were  gaily  float¬ 
ing  in  different  parts  of  the  ground  during  the 
whole  exhibition. 

This  morning,  by  very  general  desire,  the 
tournament  of  Wednesday  morning  was  repeated, 
and  500  or  more  horses  were  again  brought 
upon  the  ground  together.  This  was  succeeded 
by  the  exhibition  of  Ponies,  23  of  which  entered 
and  went  through  various  exercises.  They  were 
succeeded  by  7  thoroughbreds,  and  the  examin¬ 
ations  closed  with  a  brilliant  display  of  56  stal¬ 
lions,  7  years  old  and  upward.  These  made  a 
fine  climax.  Fifty-six  full  grown  stallions,  the 
best  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  and  the 
Canadas,  formed  an  array  of  beauty  and  life,  of 
a  kind  never  before  equalled.  Among  these 
were  “  Cassius  M.  Clay,”  of  New-York,  “Morell 
Horse,”  of  Vermont,  “Bush  Messenger,”  of  Au¬ 
gusta,  Me.,  “Black  Morgan,”  of  Petersham,  Mass., 
and  “Lone  Star,”  of  New-York.  We  were  most 
interested  in  the  less  showy,  but  more  substan¬ 
tial,  heavy  stallions  that  produce  the  best  horse 
of  all  work  upon  the  farm.  Among  these  we 
may  mention  the  Cumberland  Draught-horse 
“  Clyde  Briton,”  bred  b}'-  Mr.  Ward,  near  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada;  his  weight  is  1,670  pounds,  and 
height  17  hands,  and  is  well  built.  There  were 
some  others  of  a  similar  character,  though  these 
attracted  less  attention  from  the  masses  present 
than  the  more  fanciful,  lighter  breeds. 

The  Grand  Agricultural  Banquet. — This 
took  place  at  2  o’clock  in  the  large  tent.  About 
1700  persons  sat  down  to  well-filled  tables. 
Good  speeches  followed  from  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,-  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  Hon.  John 
M.  Botts,  and  Ex-Governor  Floyd,  of  Virginia, 
Francis  C.  Holcomb,  of  Delaware,  Ex-Governor 
Colby,  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Bigelow,  of  the 
New-York  Evening  Post,  and  Dr.  E.  Holmes,  of 
Maine.  We  made  full  notes  of  these  speeches, 
but  must  defer  them  till  another  number.  The 
remarks  of  Mr.  Holcomb,  of  Delaware,  upon 
breeding  of  horses,  were  especially  interesting 
and  instructive  ;  as  .were  also  some  of  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  judges.  Some  of  these  and  of  the 
speeches  we  will  give  hereafter. 

The  day  closed  up  with  the  declaration  of 
premiums,  which  with  the  discretionary  pre¬ 
miums  and  gratuities  amounted  to  near  $3000. 
A  number  of  diplomas  were  also  awarded. 

The  receipts  during  the  exhibition  amounted 
to  over  $10,000.  Every  thing  moved  with 
clock-work  precision  throughout.  Saturday 
was  devoted  to  the  sale  of  horses  at  auction. 

We  should,  have  been  pleased  had  all  the 
horses  of  each  breed  been  brought  together  by 
themselves.  We  were  at  considerable  pains  to 
make  out  lists  of  these  ;  but  in  many  cases  the 
owners  themselves  could  not  give  the  breed  or 
pedigree  of  their  horses,  or  they  presented  such 
mixtures  as  not  to  belong  to  any  distinct  breed. 
From  the  interest  awakened  in  this  matter  we 
think  a  horse  pedigree  book  will  soon  be  made 
out  by  some  one.  We  gave  our  own  views  and 
suggestions  on  this  subject  several  weeks  since. 

Of  the  horses  whose  pedigree  we  could 
obtain,  there  were  of  Stallions  of  all  ages,  50 
Morgans,  and  22  Black  Hawks;  of  Breeding 
mares,  22  Morgans,  8  Black  Hawks,  and  3  Mes¬ 
sengers;  of  Geldings,  31  Morgans,  11  Black 
Hawks,  9  Messengers,  3  English,  and  3  French. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Morgan  horses 
largely  predominated.  This  might  have  been 
expected,  as  this  breed  originated  in  Springfield 
we  believe,  and  is  still  very  popular  in  that 
vicinity. 

A  daily  paper  of  this  city  insinuates  that  this 
was  a  local  instead  of  a  national  affair,  and  was 
got  up  as  a  private  speculation.  This  we  think 
entirely  unjust.  The  best  possible  facilities 
were  provided  to  give  it  a  national  character, 
and  the  large  number  of  horses  from  other 
States  than  Massachusetts,  is  sufficient  to  rebut 
any  such  feeling.  A  large  portion  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  were  awarded  to  other  States.  The 
guarantee  stock  subscriptions  were  made  with 
the  full  expectation  that  a  loss  would  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  that  this  was  not  the  case  is 


owing  to  the  admirable  management,  the  in¬ 
terest  generally  felt  in  the  exhibition,  and  to  the 
unusually  popitious  weather  before  and  during 
the  show.  "We  give  below  the  awards  of  pre¬ 
miums. 

Premiums  awarded  at  the  First  National 

Exhibition  of  Horses,  at  Springfield,  Mass., 

October,  1853. 

Stallions  of  Seven  Years  and  Older. 

1st  Premium  of  $200  to  “  Cassius  M.  Clay,” 
Andrew  Jackson  breed,  owned  by  J.  H.  Good¬ 
win  of  New-York. 

2d  Premium  of  $100  to  Morrell  horse,  Mor¬ 
gan  breed,  owned  by  F.  Morrell  of  Danville,  Vt. 

3d  Preminm  of  $50  to  “Bush  Messenger,” 
owned  by  Hiram  Reed  of  Augusta,  Me. 

4th  Premium  of  $25  to  “Black  Morgan,” 
owned  by  Francis  Twitched,  Jr.,  of  Petersham, 
Massachusetts. 

Gratuities  of  $10  each  were  awarded  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

To  “Ashuelot  Morgan,”  owned  by  Taft  & 
Bowen  of  Richmond,  N.  II. ;  “  Rattler,”  Ilam- 
bletonian  breed,  owned  by  James  Brigart  of 
Kingsbury,  N.  Y. ;  “John  Anderson,”  Hamble- 
tonian  breed,  owned  by  C.  P.  Currie  of  New- 
York;  “Oscar,”  owned  by  Willim  M.  Olcott  of 
Michigan;  “Deerfield  Morgan,”  owned  by  F. 
A.  Wier  of  Walpole,  N.  H. ;  “  Lone  Star,” 
Black  Hawk  Breed,  owned  by  II.  Ball  of  New- 
York  ;  “  Chesterfield  Morgan,”  owned  by  E.  B. 
Cavender  of  Keene,  N.  H. ;  “Bay  Kentucky 
Hunter,”  owned  by  H.  A.  Longley  of  Belcher- 
town;  “Bay  State  Morgan,”  owned  by  John 
Chapin  of  Greenfield  ;  “  Flying  Morgan,”  owned 
by  R.  M.  Adams  of  Burlington,  Vt. 

.  Stallions  of  4  to  7  Years. 

1st  Premium  of  $100  to  “  Paul  Clifford,” 
Black  Hawk  Breed,  owned  by  Hudson  &  Wilcox, 
Vermont. 

2d  Premium  of  $50  to  “  Flying  Morgan,” 
owned  by  John  Chamberlain  and  Hiram  Gibbs, 
of  Massachusetts. 

3d  Premium  of  $25  to  “  Young  Black  Hawk,” 
owned  by  S.  Hooper  of  Massachusetts. 

A  gratuity  of  $15  to  “  Flying  Cloud,”  Black 
Hawk  breed,  owned  by  Timothy  T.  Jackson  of 
Flushing,  L.  I. 

A  gratuity  of  $10  to  “  Canadian  Leopard,” 
English  breed,  owned  by  Ira  Griffin  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

A  gratuity  of  $10  to  “Raven,”  Black  Hawk 
breed,  owned  by  Robbins  Battell  of  Norwalk, 
Connecticut. 

Diplomas  to  “North  Star,”  “Flying  Cloud,” 
“Raven,”  “Cub,”  “Black  Hawk,”  “Young 
Eclipse,”  and  “Black  Hawk.” 

Fancy  Matched  Horses. 

1st  Premium  of  $100  to  D.  Sanderson,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J., 

2d  Premium  of  $50  to  Doly  and  Hubbard, 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  Morgan  breed. 

3d  Premium  of  $25  to  Francis  T.  Cordis  of 
Longmeadow,  Mass.,  Morgan  breed. 

4th  Premium  of  $25  to  James  Reed  of  Palmer, 
Mass.,  one  Morgan  and  one  Messenger. 

5th  Premium  of  $20  to  Josiah  Crosby  of 
North  Andover,  Mass.,  Black  Hawk  breed. 

Diploma  to  J.  Wilcox  2d  of  Meriden,  Ct., 
Morgan  breed. 

Matched  Horses. 

1st  Premium  of  $100  to  Lewis  Gale  of  Barre, 
Vt.,  Morgan  breed. 

2d  Premium  of  $50  to  L.  B.  Chapman  of 
Windsor  Locks,  Ct.,  Native  breed. 

3d  Premium  of  $25  to  M.  II.  Griffin  of  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Ct.,  for  his  New-Jersey  bred  horses. 

4th  Premium  of  $20  to  S.  C.  Hall  of  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  II.,  one  Black  Hawk  and  one  Mor¬ 
gan. 

5th  (extra)  Premium  of  $20  to  T.  J.  Shep¬ 
herd  of  Springfield  Mass.,  for  his  Genesee 
County  horses. 

Diplomas  to  L.  A.  Phillips  of  Providence,  R. 

I.  ;  Nathan  Bassett  of  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  J. 

II.  Tuttle  of  Conn.,  Lathrop  &  Shepard  of 
Mass.  ;  David  P.  Foot  of  Conn. ;  Genery  Twitch- 
ell  of  Boston. 

Farm  or  Draught  Horses 

Pairs  of  Horses . — 1st  Premium  of  $50  to  0. 
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Fonda  of  Clifton  Park,  N.  Y.,  Messenger  breed. 

2d  Premium  of  $25  to  II.  J.  Chapin  of 
Springfield,  breed  not  given. 

3d  Premium  of  $20  to  E.  Trask  of  Spring- 
field,  native  breed. 

Single  Horses.  —  1st  Premium  of  $25  (not 
awarded.) 

2d  Premium  of  $20  to  E.  &  E.  A.  Rice  of 
West  Meriden,  Ct.,  the  only  entry. 

Breeding  Mares. 

1st  Premium  of  $100  to  Charles  W.  Sher¬ 
man  of  Vergennes,  Vt.,  Black  Hawk  breed. 

2d  Premium  of  $50  to  J.  T.  DeWolf  of  Bris¬ 
tol,  R.  T.,  Messenger  breed. 

3d  Premium  of  $25  to  Geo.  A.  Kibbe  of 
Springfield,  Morgan  breed. 

4th  Premium  of  $30  to  Amos  Feleli  of  Lime¬ 
rick,  Me.,  Morgan  breed. 

'^Diplomas  were  awarded  to  Otis  Learned,  of 
Oxford,  Mass. ;  Francis  Willson  of  Hinesburg ; 
William  Beardsley  of  Albany;  Orrin  How  of 
Hardwick,  Mass. ;  Stillman  French  of  Keene, 
N.  H. ;  Henry  Alexander,  jr.,  of  Springfield ; 
Phillip  Bacon  of  Simsbury,  Ct. ;  Geo.  M.  At¬ 
water  of  Springfield,  No.  1 ;  Benj.  Pease  of 
Warehouse-Point,  Ct.  ;  F.  Stiles,  jr.,  of  Clap- 
ville,  Massachusetts. 

Breeding  Mares  with  Foal  l <y  their  side. 

1st  Premium  of  $100  to  E.  P.  Walton  of 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  Morgan  breed. 

2d  Premium  of  $50  to  Jackson  Nichols  of 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  Messenger  breed. 

3d  Premium  of  $20  to  Robert  Pomeroy  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Hero  stock. 

Diplomas  were  awarded  to  George  Swetland 
of  Springfield,  Mass;  B.  W.  Hamilton  of  West 
Hartford,  Ct. ;  Robert  Tucker  of  Ware. 

Geldings , — 4  years  and  over. 

1st  Premium  of  $100  to  Ebenezer  Flagg  of 
Worcester,  Morgan  breed. 

2d  Premium  of  $50  to  A.  F.  Smith  of  Wor¬ 
cester. 

3d  Premium  of  $25  to  Francis  Twitchcll,  Jr., 
of  Petersham,  Mass.,  Black  Morgan  breed. 

4th  Premium  of  $20  to  George  R.  Wesson  of 
Worcester,  Henry  Clay  breed. 

Diplomas  to  G.  A.  Bates  of  Worcester,  Henry 
Adams  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  Jcr.  Sheldon,  Jr.,  of 
Burrelville,  R.  I.,  S.  II.  Dumas  of  Concord,  N.  H., 
Wm.  Beardsley  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  George  Thomp¬ 
son  of  Boston,  John  Goodrich  of  Springfield, 
Wm.  P.  Peff  of  Albany,  Warren  Clifford  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  J.  B.  Crosby  of  Boston,  Charles  Robinson 
of  Fishkill  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Green  of  ximster- 
dam,  N.  Y.,  George  Lovejoy  of  Lowell,  Mass. 

Colts. 

Stallions  of  three  years  old. — 1st  Premium  of 
$50  to  John  R.  Briggs  of  Springfield,  Morgan 
and  Signal  breed. 

2d  Premium  of  $25  to  Levi  Coe  of  Middle- 
town,  Ct.,  Messenger  breed. 

3d  Premium  of  $20  to  Barnes  Davis  of  Vernon, 
N.Y.,  Black  Hawk  breed. 

A  discretionary  premium  to  Edson  A.  Burch- 
ard,  Shoreham,  Vt.  [Animal  very  superior,  but 
prevented  by  kick  of  another  horse  after  arriv¬ 
ing  here,  from  appearing  on  the  ground.] 

A  diploma  was  awarded  to  E.  C.  Brooks,  Law¬ 
rence,  N.  H.,  Morgan  and  English  breed. 

For  best  Filly ,  the  premium  of  $25  to  Ed¬ 
mund  Bush  of  Sheffield,  Mass. 

Stallions  of  two  years  old. — 1st  Premium  of 
$25  to  Isaac  Crispell  of  Hurley,  N.  Y.,  Mambrino 
breed. 

2d  Premium  of  $20  to  Mala  Cowles  of  Bel- 
ehertown,  Mass.,  Kentucky  Hunter  breed. 

A  diploma  to  Solomon  W est,  East  Brookfield, 
Mass.  Also  to  George  A.  Hunn  of  Hartford,  Ct., 
for  2  year  old  gelding. 

A  diploma  for  hest  Filly  of  2  years  to  John 
H.  Coffing,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  The  pre¬ 
mium  for  best  filly  of  2  years  was  not  awarded, 
there  being  only  this  single  entry. 

Stallions  of  1  year  old. — 1st  Premium  of  $25 
to  T.  T.  Jackson  of  Flushing,  Long  Island,  An¬ 
drew  Jackson  breed. 

2d  Premium  of  $20  to  Nelson  Richards  of 
Panton,  Vt.,  Black  Hawk  breed. 

Diploma  to  Capt.  W.  A.  Newman,  U.  S.  A., 
Vergennes,  Vt.,  Black  Hawk  breed, 


Pairs  of  Ponies. 

1st  Premium  of  $50  to  J.  L.  Briggs  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  one  Black  Hawk  and  one  Morgan. 

2d  Premium  of  $25  to  Warren  Daniels  of 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  Indian  breed. 

3d  Premium  of  $20  to  John  Moulton  of  Farm- 
ingham,  Mass. 

Diplomas  were  awarded  to  William  Jay,  Jr., 
of  New-York,  and  L.  V.  II.  Crosby  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Single  Ponies. 

1st  Premium  of  $25  to  P.  T.  Kirby  of  Half 
Moon,  N.  Y. 

2d  Premium  of  $20  to  James  Bird  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Ct. 

Diplomas  were  awarded  to  James  Reed  of 
Palmer,  Mass.  Daniel  P.  Riley  of  Salem,  Mass. 
R.  P.  Brown  of  Palmer,  Mass.,  and  U.  Bowen  of 
Richmond,  N.  II. 

Thoroughbred  Horses. 

Stallions. — 1st  and  only  Premium  of  $100  to 
“Bob  Logic,”  owned  by  J.  H.  Hutchins  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada. 

Brood  Mares. — 1st  Premium  of  $100  to  “Lady 
Digby,”  owned  by  James  Turner  of  Boston. 

2d  Premium  of  $50  to  “Lady  Sussex,”  owned 
by  Dr.  J.  G.  Bunting,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. 

3d  Premium  of  $25  to  “  Jenny  Lind,”  owned 
by  A.  L.  Bingham  of  Cornwall,  Vt. 

FRUIT  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

Dr.  Smasey  says  in  the  Cotton  Planter ,  hav¬ 
ing  been  born  and  raised  in  one  of  the  best 
apple-growing  regions  of  the  Union,  I  have  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  various  merits  of  this  fruit  as  grown  by 
the  most  successful  cultivators  of  the  North  and 
East,  and  yet  I  am  fully  convinced  that  nowhere 
have  I  seen  or  eaten  better  or  handsomer  apples 
than  in  this  favored  land  of  the  South. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  many  superior  Northern 
varieties  do  not  attain  their  highest  perfection 
with  us,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  many  of  the 
most  excellent  foreign  sorts  are  far  better  here 
than  in  the  land  of  their  origin.  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  are  fast  becoming  the  greatest  apple 
growing  States  of  our  Union,  and  yet  from  much 
personal  observation,  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia  are  a  better  apple 
growing  country  than  either  of  the  above-named 
States.  Certain  it  is  that  we  are  measureably 
exempt  from  the  most  inveterate  enemy  with 
which  they  have  to  contend,  viz.,  the  bitter  root. 
As  a  proof  positive  that  good  apples  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  raised  in  this  climate,  and  profitably 
disposed  of,  I  will  merely  add  that,  from  a  very 
badly-managed  orchard  in  this  vicinity,  contain¬ 
ing  only  about  100  bearing  apple  trees,  there 
was  sold,  the  past  season  in  Yazoo  City  and 
New  Orleans,  about  $1000  worth  of  fruit !  And 
the  quality  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that 
most  of  it  sold  readily  enough  at  $1  25  per 
bushel,  and  single  specimens  frequently  at  10 
cents  each !  From  another  orchard  of  about 
thirty  or  forty  bearing  trees,  nearly  $400  worth 
was  sold  at  from  60  cents  to  $1  per  bushel. 
Both  of  these  orchards  will,  this  year,  do  even 
better  than  this.  To  what  other  use,  let  me  ask, 
could  these  10  or  15  acres  of  land  be  put  to  to 
yield  so  great  a  return  for  the  labor  expended? 
Nor  are  these  isolated  instances — a  great  many 
small  apple  orchards  in  this  State  usually  ave¬ 
rage  from  $10  to  $12  per  tree  annually,  and 
several  pear  trees,  within  my  knowledge,  have 
yielded  fruit  to  the  amount  of  $50  each  in  one 
season.  From  those  and  many  similar  instances, 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that,  with  proper  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  selection  of  varieties,  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  that  offers  greater  in¬ 
ducements  to  engage  in  the  culture  of  good  fruit 
than  ours,  especially  while  prices  remain  as  at 
present. 

Counterfeit  coppers  are  in  circulation.  A 
man  who  who  will  manufacture  bogus  coppers 
in  this  age  of  the  world,  ought  to  be  sent  to  the 
'penny- tentiary. 

“  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.”  A  very 
doubtful  adage.  We  have  just  seen,  in  a  country 
paper,  the  marriage  of  Peleg  Rowlinstone  to 
Miss  Ophelia  Morse,  j 


THE  RESCUE  GRASS. 

Mr.  B.  T.  Iverson  in  the  Soil  of  the  South ,  says 
he  has  cultivated  this  grass  on  his  plantation 
for  three  years,  and  adds  that  he  claims  for  it 
the  following  properties  : 

1st,  it  is  a  foreign  grass,  the  seed  of  which  is 
now  acclimated  :  2d,  it  will  grow  and  do  well  in 
any  kind  of  soil  in  the  South  :  3d,  it  does  not 
spread  or  run  so  as  to  be  difficult  to  be  gotten 
rid  of:  4th,  it  is  easily  destroyed  when  desired, 
by  ploughing  it  up  :  5th,  it  is  never  injured  by 
our  severest  cold  weather :  6th,  it  stands  our 
hot  sun,  heavy  rains,  overflows,  and  ordinaay 
droughts,  without  injury,  or  retarding  its 
growth:  7th,  it  outgrows  millet  or  lucerne:  8th, 
it  will  (if  sowed  in  the  last  of  September)  be 
ready  to  graze  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  hogs  and  chickens,  from  November  to 
June:  9th,  it  will  then  (stock  being  withdrawn 
and  the  ground  rich)  yield  as  much  hay,  per 
acre,  as  the  best  Northern  article,  in  quantity, 
quality,  and  weight:  10th,  it  is  as  nutritious  as 
Timothy  or  Clover,  or  the  Blue  grass  of  Ken¬ 
tucky:  11th,  it  requires  to  be  sowed  but  once, 
ever  after  reproducing  itself  (through  its  seed) 
ad  finitum :  12th,  it  will  reclaim  exhausted 
fields  with  less  trouble  and  in  as  short  a  time  as 
any  other  vegetable.  Now,  if  a  grass  having 
the  above  named  qualities  will  not  suit,  then  it 
is  totally  useless  and  foolish  to  try  any  farther, 
and  the  least  we  say  about  a  grass  for  the  South 
for  winter  grazing,  for  soiling,  and  for  hay,  the 
better.  My  price  will  be  $5  for  a  peck  of  the 
seed,  which  is  as  much  as  a  person  should  pur-* 
chase;  that  quantity  will  giveseed  enough  the 
second  year  to  seed  down  ten  acres  or  more. 

Now,  people  of  the  South,  those  of  you  who 
would  like  to  save  your  corn  and  fodder  in  the 
winter  and  spring — those  of  you  who  think  of 
your  stock,  and  would  rejoice  at  their  well¬ 
being  and  improvement,  when  the  wintry  blast 
is  howling  on  the  hills — those  of  you  who  like 
good  rich  milk,  sweet  yellow  butter,  and  ten¬ 
der  steaks  and  mutton — those  who  are  attached 
to  your  homes  and  farms,  and  would  have  them 
improved  with  little  labor  and  expense — those 
who  feel  it  a  duty  to  leave  them  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  such  as  may  need  them  after  you  are 
dead  and  gone,  to  you  I  address  myself— send 
on  your  names,  and  secure  the  seed  of  the 
Rescue  Grass,  and  my  word  for  it  you  will 
never  regret  having  done  so. 

- 0©« - - 

Animals  of  China. — The  denseness  of  the 
population  has  long  since  entirely  driven  out  all 
wild  quadrupeds ;  and  there  are  also  few  do¬ 
mestic  ones,  such  as  are  found  in  Eastern  coun¬ 
tries.  Beasts  of  burden  are  in  a  great  degree 
superseded  by  the  means  of  transport  afforded 
by  the  numerous  rivers  and  canals,  and  by  the 
coolies  or  porters,  a  class  of  athletic  men,  who 
take  the  place  of  animals  in  carrying  burdens 
and  in  dragging  boats.  Animals  are  excluded, 
to  leave  more  food  for  men.  There  are  no  mea¬ 
dows  for  feeding  cattle ;  but  the  entire  soil  is 
used  in  raising  food  for  the  inhabitants.  VV  ild 
cats  are  sometimes  caught,  and  are  considered  a 
great  dainty.  Monkeys  are  found  in  the  south¬ 
west  provinces.  What  few  horses  and  asses  are 
found  in  China  are  small,  and  very  inferior  in 
every  respect.  The  buffalo  is  sometimes  used 
in  plowing.  Dromedaries  are  used  between 
Peking  and  Tartary.  There  are  also  hogs,  goats, 
and  sheep.  There  is  but  one  variety  of  dogs  in 
the  country,  an  animal  about  one  feet  high  and 
two  long,  resembling  a  small  spaniel.  Rats  are 
very  abundant,  and  furnish  the  common  people 
with  meat.  They  are  very  large  and  destructive 
to  crops. 

Of  the  birds  in  China,  there  are  the  eagle, 
the  falcon,  the  magpie,  crows,  sparrows,  cormo¬ 
rants,  curlews,  quails,  pigeons,  larks,  pheasants, 
the  rice-birds,  and  many  species  of  aquatic  birds. 
Cormorants  are  used  by  the  Chinese  for  catching 
fish.  The  falcon  is  imperial  property,  and  the 
magpie  is  sacred  to  the  reigning  family. 

Fish  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  food 
of  the  Chinese,  and  great  care  is  taken  in  raising 
them  in  artificial  fish-ponds.  The  gold  and  silver 
fishes  are  kept  in  glass  globes  as  ornaments. 
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The  larger  species  of  reptiles  are  unknown  in 
China.  Frogs,  lizards,  and  fresh  water  tortoises 
are  common.  Venemous  serpents  are  very- 
rare. —  Williams'  China. 


Phe-payment  of  Postage. — All  correspondents 
are  requested  to  pre-pay  their  postage  on  letters  to 
us,  as  they  thereby  secure  pre-payment  in  return. 
The  saving  of  two  cents  for  each  letter  may  seem  a 
small  matter  to  such  as  seldom  write,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  omission  to  pre-pay  would  make  a  difference  of 
hundreds  of  dollars  per  annum  in  our  own  postage 
bills. 

We  also  suggest  the  propriety,  where  correspond¬ 
ents  write  us  expressly  on  their  own  business,  re¬ 
questing  a  favor  which  causes  us  some  trouble,  and 
with  no  corresponding  benefit,  that  they  not  only 
pre-pay  their  postage,  but  also  enclose  a  stamp,  to 
pre-pay  the  answer  they  solicit  in  return. 

Dating  Lettefs. — Where  our  correspondents  are 
not  perfectly  well  known  to  us,  we  wish  they  would 
in  all  cases,  date  their  letters  very  plainly,  with  their 
post-office  address.  Nearly  every  town  in  the  United 
States  has  half  a  dozen  name-sakes  in  other  States, 
and  of  some  of  the  most  popular,  they  number  by 
fifties.  A  few  years  since,  there  were  about  thirty 
Washingtons  in  Ohio  alone.  Let  us,  in  all  cases, 
have  the  name  of  their  post-office  and  State,  at  the 
head  of  their  letter,  and  they  will  be  sure  of  a  right 
direction  for  their  letters  in  return. 

Correspondents  will  confer  a  favor  by  writing 
plainly.  We  spent  four  hours  in  deciphering  a 
long  article  from  a  correspondent,  which  con 
tained  some  good  ideas.  We  have  just  received 
another  from  the  same  source,  which  we  have 
necessarily  laid  by  for  the  leisure  of  a  rainy  day. 
We  never  did  like  illegible  writing,  but  we  cheer¬ 
fully  correct  ungrammatical  expressions,  and  will 
properly  prepare  manuscript  for  the  press  with  plea¬ 
sure.  If  only  plainly  written,  we  care  not  how 
homely  the  style. 
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lots  command  a  very  high  price,  owing  to  the  great  scarcity 
of  good  fruit.  We  observed  some  baskets  of  the  Berberry, 
used  for  preserves  ;  this  fruit  is  not  much  used  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  is  not  in  great  demand  any  where,  as  a  large 
amount  of  sugar  is  necessary  to  counteract  the  superabun¬ 
dance  of  acid  found  in  it ;  when  properly  treated,  however, 
it  makes  a  good  preserve.  Small  fruits,  such  as  Chestnuts, 
Hickory,  &c.,  are  now  quite  plentiful. 


NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Oct.  24,  1853. 

There  has  been  no  improvement  in  prices  since  our  last  re¬ 
port.  The  state  of  the  weather  to-day  rendered  the  prospect 
of  good  sales  and  a  brisk  demand  very  discouraging,  and 
with  very  little  disposition  to  buy,  coupled  with  a  very  low 
estimate  of  the  weights  of  animals,  there  must  have  been 
sacrifices  made  on  the  part  of  the  owners.  The  expenses 
of  keeping  cattle  in  the  city  would  influence  many  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  even  at  a  low  figure,  rather  than  have  them 
left  over.  Especially  as  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  speedy 
change. 

The  number  of  cattle  for  the  week  at  the  Washington 
yards  is  a  little  less  than  was  reported  for  the  previous 
week,  but  not  sufficiently  reduced  to  affect  the  market  price 
of  beef.  The  weight  of  cattle  is  differently  estimated  under 
different  circumstances,  and  as  the  price  depends  entirely 
on  this  point,  there  is  some  uncertainty  in  coming  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  ruling  prices. 

The  number  of  cattle  received  for  the  week  at  the  differ¬ 
ent  market-places,  are  as  follows  : 

Washington  Yards,  Forty-fourth  street,  A.  M.  Aller- 


PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce,  Groceries,  Provisions,  Lumber,  d-c. 

Asfc.68 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853 . Ip  100  lbs.  5  75  ( 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852. .  . 5  50  ( 

Beeswax. 

American  Yellow . . IP  lb.  —  27 

Bristles. 

American,  Gray  and  White . . . —  40  @ —  45 

Coal. 

Liverpool  Orrel . $  chaldron,  10  50  ©  11  — 

Scotch . . . . @ - 

Sidney .  6  50 

Pictou .  6  50 

Anthracite _ :  . IP  2,000  lb.  6  — 

Cordage. 

Bale  Rope . IP  lb. —  7 

Boit  Rope . . 

Corks. 

Velvet,  Quarts . Ip  gro.  —  30 

Velvet,  Pints . —  15 

Phials . . . . . —  4 

Cotton. 


©  28 


6  75 
6  75 
6  50 


©-  7% 

@— i  2% 

©—45 
@ — 25 
@—12 


ton,  Proprietor. 

RECEIVED  DURING 

THE  WEEK. 

ON  HAND. 

Beeves, 

2,600 

2,488 

Cows  and  calves, 

14 

Sheep  and  Lambs, 

1,154 

Swine, 

605 

400 

Veals, 

155 

Browning’s,  Sixth  street. 

Sheep  and  Lambs, 

6,239 

2,500 

Cows  and  Calves, 

56 

Beeves, 

398 

50 

Atlantic  Other  Gulf 

Ports.  Florida.  Ports. 

Inferior . —  @ —  —  © —  —  ® — 

Low  to  good  ord . —  © —  —  @ —  —  © — 

Low  to  good  mid .  9  ©10  9  @10  —  @ — 

Mid.  fair  to  fair . 10%@10%  10%@10%  —  @ — 

Fully  fr.  to  good  fr . —  @—  —  @—  —  @— 

Good  and  fine . —  @—  —  @—  —  @— 


Beeves, 

Cows  and  calves, 


O’Brien’s,  Sixth  street 

295 
50 


Remarks. — We  expected  ere  this,  our  Mark  Lane 
Express  of  the  10th  inst.,  but  it  had  not  arrived  by 
steamer  when  we  went  to  press ;  we  have  therefore 
nothing  later  than  the  3d  October  to  refer  to.  In 
that  it  is  stated  that  the  wheat  crop  of  Great  Britain 
is  not  over  three-fourths  of  an  average.  In  the  north 
of  Europe  there  was  less  grain  for  exportation  than 
usual,  and  prices  were  higher;  while  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  prices  bad  given  way  a  trifle. 

In  the  home  market  there  has  been  a  gradual  de¬ 
cline  through  the  week  in  grain  and  flour,  owing  to 
the  continued  stringency  in  the  money  market.  The 
wool  and  cotton  markets  have  also  suffered  from  the 
same  cause,  coupled  with  a  slight  decline  abroad. 
Freights  still  continue  up,  which  makes  shippers 
adverse  to  paying  as  high  prices  as  they  otherwise 
would.  Notwithstanding  these  little  drawbacks,  the 
farmers  have  no  reason  to  complain  about  prices ;  all 
that  they  have  for  sale  still  pays  well. 

PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

Wholesale  prices  of  the  more  important  Vegetables, 
Fruits,  „&c. 

Washington  Market,  Oct.  22, 1853. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  Carters,  IP  bbl.,  $1  05  ;  Mercers, 
Ip  bbl.,  $1  25;  Sweet  Potatoes,  IP  bbl..  $1  50@$2;  Toma¬ 
toes,  IP  basket,  S'@$l  25  ;  Cabbages.  !p  100,  $2  50@$3  ; 
Red  do.,  Ip  100,  $5@i>6 :  Cauliflowers,  Ip  dozen,  $1@$1  50  ; 
Green  corn,  IP  100,  $1;  Lima  Beaus,  IP  basket,  50c.; 
String  Beans,  ^  basket,  75c.  ;  Onions,  white,  IP  bbl., $2  ; 
do.,  red  Ip  bbl.,  $1  50;  do.  yellow,  !p  bbl.,  SI  75  ;  Parsnips 
IP  doz.  bunches,  25c.  ;  Carrots,  Ip  doz.  bunches,  25c.;  Beets, 
do..  37%c.  ;  Turnips,  white,  Ip  basket,  37%c.;  yellow,  do. ,44; 
Ruta  Baga,  IP  basket,  50c.;  Endive,  Ip  100,  37%c.;  Lettuce, 
Ip  100,  $1 ;  Celery,  IP  doz.  bunches,  $l@$t  25  ;  Egg  Plants, 
Ip  doz.,  62%@75c.  ;  Squashes,  IP  doz  ,  75@$  1  50;  Pumpkins 
$  doz.,  $l@$2;  Green  Peppers,  $  basket,  75c  ;  Salsafy, 
Ip  dozen  bunches,  50o  ;  Parsley,  ^  dozen  bunches,  25c. 
Leeks,  $  doz.  bunches,  37%c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  choice  Newtown  Pippins  Ip  bbl.,  $5@6; 
Middling  quality,  $3  50  ,  Common,. $2@$2  50  ;  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ings  Ip  bbl..  $2  50@$3  50  ;  Spitzenburg,  $2  50  ;  Fall  Pip¬ 
pin  IP  bbl.,  $2@2  20  ;  Russets  Ip  bbl.,  $2  50®2  75  ;  other 
sorts,  §125@2  ;  Pears,  cooking,  ^bbl.,  $@3  50;  best  eat¬ 
ing  do.,  $  bbl.  $10@$12  ;  Quinces,  Ip  bbl..  $1  50@2  ; 
Grapes,  (Isabella  and  Catawba.)  10  lb.,  8r,@10c.  ;  do  ,  extra 
quality,  lb.,  10c  @12c. ;  inferior,  4c,@5c.  ;  Cranberries 
IP  bbl.,  $7@8  ;  Berberries  Ip  bbl.,  $2  80@3  ;  Chestnuts 
bushel,  §2  50  ;  Hickory  nuts  IP  bushel,  $1  50@1  75. 

Owing  to  a  change  in  the  weather,  the  market  this  morn¬ 
ing  was  not  so  crowded  as  we  usually  find  it.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  apples  on  hand  is  large,  and  some  of  the  samples  su¬ 
perior  In  quality  to  the  general  ran  of  the  market.  Extra 


Cotton  Bagging. 

Gunny  Cloth . IP  yard,- 

American  Kentucky . - 

Dundee . 


10%@-  1! 


...IP  lb.  —  47  @—  50 
...IP  lb. 

•  IP  bbl. 
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Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  street. 

Beeves,  300  30 

Cows  and  Calves,  40  20 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  2,800  800 

Veals,  40 

The  cattle  by  the  Harlem  Railroad  at  Washington  yards'; 
Beeves,  250  ;  Cows,  14  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  937  ;  Veals,  155, 
and  a  few  shoats. 

By  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  there  were  received, 
Beeves  390;  Swine,  250; 

By  the  Erie  Railroad,  Beeves,  350  ;  Swino,  350. 

The  cattle  received  above  are  from  the  following  States  : 

New-York  State  cattle  by  cars,  591;  do.  on  foot,  184; 
do.  by  Hudson  River  Boats,  283  ;  Pennsylvania,  on  foot, 
463;  Ohio,  by  cars,  342  ;  Kentucky,  on  cars,  174;  Illinois, 
104. 

The  prices  were  a  little  lower  than  those  of  last  week; 
few  lots  brought  over  9  cents,  and  many  sold  as  low  as  7 
cents.  A  few  extras  may  have  reached  9%, 

The  prices  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

Inferior  quality,  7%c. 

Good,  8c.@8%c. 

Extra,  9c. 

The  reduction  takes  place  generally  in  the  low  estimate 
of  weight  which  the  seller  submits  to,  but  in  the  end,  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  reduction  in  prices.  Swine 
have  been  selling  here  at  from  6c.  to  6%,  but  shoats  may 
be  a  little  lower. 

Hogs,  dressed  are  selling  at  8@9c.  Ip  pound  when  prime 
quality  ;  a  great  many  farmers  have  adopted  this  way  of 
disposing  of  them,  and  large  numbers  are  brought  down 
weekly  by  the  market  boats  on  the  Hudson  River. 

At  Browning’s  the  number  of  sheep  on  hand  still  keeps 
the  prices  low,  and  at  present  the  stock  is  large.  Prices 
range  from  $3@$5  50,  and  extra  lots  bring  $6  and  $7  to 
$8  each.  A  few  very  choice  ones  may  have  exceeded  this 
but  these  are  only  exceptions.  Lambs  from  $1  75  to  4  50; 
extras,  $5  50.  Cows  and  Calves  vary  little  jfrom  last 
week’s  prices  ;  some  are  sold  as  low  as  $25,  and  those  of 
better  quality  bring  from  $30@$40,  and  a  few  may  realize 
$50,  and  as  high  as  $60 

At  Chamberlain’s  sales  are  very  dull  and  a  large  number 
of  sheep  on  hand.  The  brokers  find  it  difficult  to  get  sales 
effected  at  fair  prices. 

John  Mortimer,  Sheep  ’broker,  has  had  1400  during  the 
week,  and  has  sold  at  $3@$5,  and  for  extras  as  high  as  $7 
50  ;  8c.@9e.  Ip  pound  when  dressed,  is  about  the  average. 
For  sheep  which  are  estimated  at  50  lbs.,  dealers  are  un¬ 
willing  to  pay  more  than  $4@$5.  On  the  whole  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  considered  in  a  depressed  state.  The  prices  of  Cows 
and  Calves  do  not  differ  much  from  last  quotations,  and 
Beef  is  reported  here  at  7©9c. 

Veals  continue  to  bring  from  fi©6%  cents  aceording  to 
quality.  This  day  has  been  very  Inauspicious  for  the  Cattle 
Market,  and  has  not  tended  to  improve  prices. 


Eeathers. 

Live  Geese,  prime 

Elax. 

Jersey . 

Flour  and  Meal. 

Sour . Ip  bbl.  5  50  @5  75 

Superfine  No. 2 . - .  6  25  @637% 

State,  common  brands .  6  50  @ - 

State,  Straight  brand . 6  50  @6  56% 

State,  favorite  brands. .  6  62%@ - 

Western,  mixed  do .  6  50  @6  56% 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  Straight  do... .  6  56%@6  62% 

Michigan,  fancy  brands .  6  62%@6  68% 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands .  6  75  @7  25 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common .  6  50  ©6  56% 

Ohio,  fancy  brands .  6  62%@6  68% 

Ohio,  extra  brands .  6  75  @7  25 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do .  6  68%@7  12% 

Genesee,  fancy  brands .  6  68%@6  75 

Genesee,  extra  brands .  6  87%@7  50 

Canada,  (in  bond) .  6  87%@7  — 

Brandywine . . @ - 

Georgetown .  6  87%@7  — 

Petersburgh  City . . @ - 

Richmond  Country .  —  —  @ —  — 

Alexandria . 6  81%@6  93% 

Baltimore,  Howard  Street .  . . -@ —  — 

Rye  Flour .  4  44%@4  50 

Corn  Meal,  Jersey .  4  12%  @ - 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine. .  4  50  @ - 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . IP-punch.  19—  @ - 

Grain. 

Wheat,  White  Genesee . Ip  bush.  1  50 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) .  1  43 

Wheat,  Southern,  White .  1  40 

Wheat,  Ohio,  While .  1  40 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White .  1  50 

Wheat,  Mixed  Western .  1  35 

Wheat,  Western  Red . 1  20 

Rye,  Northern  . —  91 

Corn,  Unsound . —  75 

Corn,  Round  Yellow . —  76% @—80 

Corn,  Round  White . —  —  @ - 

Corn,  Southern  White . —  77  @ — 80 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow . —  78  @ — 80 

Corn,  Southern  Mixed . —  75%@ - 

Corn,  Western  Mixed . —  75%® — 76% 

Corn,  Western  Yellow . . 

Barley . —  80 

Oats,  River  and  Canal . —  48 

Oats,  New-Jersey . —  46 

Oats,  Western . —  50 

Oats,  Penna . —  47 

Oats, -outhern . —  42 

Peas,  Black-eyed  ...  . Ip  2  bush. - 

Peas,  Canada . bush. —  90 


@1  55 
®i  50 
@1  44 
@1  44 
@1  53 
@1  41 
@1  38 
@-  93 
@—76 


©—87% 
@ — 50 
@—47% 
@— 51 
@—48 
@-44 
@2  85 
@1 


Beans,  White . .  1  12%@1  25 

Hair. 

Rio  Grande,  Mixed . IP  lb.  —  20  @  —  22 

Buenos  Ayres,  Mixed .  . —  19  @  —  21 

Hay,  for  shitping  ; 

North  River,  in  bales . $  100  lbs.  —  70  @ - 

Hemp. 

Russia,  clean  . Ip  ton. - @ - 

Russia,  Outshot . . @ - 

Manilla . IP  lb.—  10%@ - 

Sisal .  . . @  —  10 

Sunn . —  6  @ - 

Italian . .  .  IP  ton,  240  —  @ - 

Jute . 132  50 

American,  Dew-rotted . 155  — 


.160 


@185 
©167  50 
@220  — 


.  Ip  lb.  —  32 
. —  25 


-  37% 

—  SO 


.IP  bbl. - @—  90 


American,  do.,  Dressed. 

American,  Water-rotted. 

Hops. 

1853 . 

1852 . 

Lime. 

Rockland,  Common. 

Lumber. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Timber,  White  Pine . IP  cubic  ft.  —  18  ©  —  22 

Timber,  Oak . —  25  @  —  30 

Timber,  Grand  Island,  W.  O . —  35  @  —  38 

Timber,  Geo.  Yel.  Pine . (by  cargo)  —  18  @  —  22 

YARD  SELLING  PRICES 

Timber,  Oak  Scantling . ip  M,  ft.  80  —  ©  40  — 
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Timber,  or  Beams,  Eastern . 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Worked . 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Unworked . 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  Clear... 
Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  2d  qual. 
Boards,  North  River,  Box.. 


.17 


50  © 
—  © 
—  © 
50  © 


!  pee.  — 


Boards,  Albany  Pine. 

Boards,  City  Worked . . 

Boards,  do.  narrow,  clear  ceiling .  — 

Plank,  do.,  narrow,  clear  flooring . — 

Plank,  Albany  Pine . — 

Plank.  City  Worked . — 

Plank,  Albany  Spruce .  — 

Plank,  Spruce,  City  Worked . — 

Shingles,  Pine,  sawed . ^  bunch,  2 

Shingles,  Pine,  split  and  shaved .  2 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  1st  qual..  ..$1  M.  24 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  2d  quality .  .  22 

Shingles,  Cedar,  2  ft.  1st  quality . 19 

Shingles,  Cedar,  2  ft.  2d  quality . 17 

Shingles,  Company,  3  ft . 32 

Shingles,  Cypress,  2  ft. . — 

Shingles,  Cypress,  3  ft . — 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Pipe . 65 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Hhd . 52 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Bbl  . 40 

Staves,  Red  Oak,  llhd . 38 

Heading,  White  Oak . 60 

Molasses. 

New-Orleans . 1?  gall.  — 

Porto  Hico . — 

Cuba  Muscovado . — 

Trinidad  Cuba . — 

Cardenas,  &c . — 

Nails. 

Cut,  4d@60d . $  lb.  — 

Wrought,  6d@20d . — 


16  @ 
22  © 


18  75 
35  — 
25  — 
40  — 
35  — 
17  — 
—  22 
—  24 


25  © 
25  ©  • 


26  © 
26  © 
18  © 
22  © 
25  @ 


© 


—  32 

—  32 

—  20 
—  24 

2  50 

3  — 
28  — 
25  — 
21  — 
18  — 


16  — 
22  — 


—  © - 


35  — 


26  © 
25  © 


23  © 
23  © 
22%@ 


•  29 
30 
26 
25 
23 


4%@  —  5 


Naval  Stores. 

Turpentine,  Soft,  North  County, $  280  lb. - 

Turpentine,  Wilmington . . 

Tar  . 1?  bbl.  3  - 

Pitch,  City . . . 

Resin,  Common,  (delivered) . 1  80 

Resin,  White . .  ^9  280  lb.  2  50 

Spirits  Turpentine . .’ . 39  gall. —  65 

Oil  Cake. 

Thin  Oblong,  City . 39  ton,  —  — 

Thick,  Round,  Country . —  — 

Thin  Oblong  Country .  . . 

Plaster  Paris. 

Blue  Nova  Scotia . qS  ton,  3  50 

White  Nova  Scotia . 3  50 

Provisions. 


©  5  — 


© 


87% 

75 

75 


68 


©30  - 
@28- 
©32  - 


©  3 
©,  3 


75 

6->% 


7  75 
.4  75 

12  25 
14  - 
.6  — 
12  — 
17  50 
16  50 

13  25 


lb. - @ - 


Beef,  Mess,  Country . 19  bbl. 

Beef,  Prime,  Country . 

Beef,  Mess,  City . 

Beef,  Mess,  extra . 

Beef,  Prime,  City . 

Beef,  Mess,  repacked,  Wiscon . . 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . 19  tee. 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . 19  bbl. 

Pork,  Prime,  Western . . . 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . '. . 

Pork,  Clear,  Western . 

Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels 

Hams,  Pickled, . 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . 

Shoulders,  Pickled . 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted . 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . 

Beef,  Smoked . 19  lb. 

Butter,  Orange  County . 

Butter,  Ohio . 

Butter,  New-York  Stale  Dairies .-. 

Butter,  Canada . 

Butter,  other  Foreign,  (in  bond,). 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime . 

Salt. 

Turks  Island .  19  bush.  —  48 

St.  Martin's . 

Liverpool,  Ground . 19  sack, 

Liverpool,  Fine . 

Liverpool,  Fine,  Ashton's . 

Saltpetre. 


©10 
©  5 
©13 


©  6 
©12 
©20 


©13  50 


©15- 

@19- 


- © - 


.$  bbl. 


11  —  ©15 
—  8 %  ©— 

—  23  @— 

—  14  @— 

—  18  @— 
-14  ®— 

—  9%@— 10% 


9% 
•26 
■  18 
■  21 
■  16 


h—  50 


1  10  ©  1 
1  40  ©  1 
1  70  ©  1 


12% 

45 


12% 


Refined . 

Crude,  East  India . 

. —  7 

©-  7% 

Nitrate  Soda . 

@—  5% 

Seeds. 

Clover . 

©—  10 

Timothy,  Mowed . 

@17  — 

Timothy,  Reaped . 

@20  — 

Flax,  American,  Rough . 

© - 

Linseed,  Calcutta . 

@ - 

Sugar. 

St.  Croix.  . . 

© - - 

New-Orleans . 

Cuba  Muscovado . 

Porto  Rico . 

Havana,  White . 

Havana,  Blown  and  Yellow . 

Manilla . 

Brazil  White . 

Brazil,  Brown ...  . 

Stuart’s,  Double-Refined,  Loaf . 

do.  do.  do.  Crushed 

do.  do.  do.  Ground  :  g  : 

do.  (A)  Crushed .  :  S  '■ 

do.  2d  quality,  Crushed . 

Tobacco. 

Virginia . ^  lb. 

Kentucky . 

Mason  County . 

Maryland . 

St.Domingo . ... 

Cuba . 

Y  . . 

Havana,  Fillers  and  Wrappers . 

Florida  Wrappers . . 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Leaf . 

Tallow. 

American,  Prime . ^9  lb. 


7 

5  @— 
5%@— 
6%@— 
5  @— 


6 

6% 

8 


9^© - 

9  © - 


6%©-  10 
7  @—  1 1 


-12  ©—18 

-  18%@— 23% 
-40  @—45 
-25  ©  1  — 

•  15  @—  60 

-  6  @—  20 
■  5%@— 15 


—  11%©—  12 


Wool. 

American,  Saxony  Fleece . 19  lb-  —  50 

American,  Full-blood  Merino . —  46 

American  %  and  %  Merino  . —  42 

American,  Native  and  %  Merino . —  38 

Extra,  Pulled, . —  46 

Superfine,  Pulled . —  42 

No.  1,  Pulled . —  38 


%—  55 
% —  48 
45 
%—  40 
it—  48 
44 
h—  40 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Farmer.— wanted  by  a  young  man  familiar 

witji  the  late  improvements  in  agriculture,  a  situation 
as  superintendent  of  a  farm  at  a  liberal  salary ;  or  a  furnished 
farm  to  work  at  a  percentage.  Address  A.  G.  F.  at  V.  B. 
Palmer’s  Advertising  Agency,  Tribune  Buildings.  6-7* 


Keform  book  store.-the  following  import- 

ant  works  on  Phvsiological  and  Social  Science,  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  at  No.  65  Walker  street,  New 
York: 

ESOTERIC  ANTHROPOLOGY.  A  comprehensive  and  con¬ 
fidential  treatise  on  the  Structure.  Functions,  Conditions. 
Perversions,  and  most  intimate  relations  of  Men  and  Women. 
482  pages:  81  Engravings.  Price  One  Dollar. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY,  on  the  basis  of  Equity,  Sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  Individual,  Cost,  the  Limit  of  Price.  By  S.  P. 
ANDREWS.  Esq.  Price  One  Dollar. 

WOMAN  IN  ALL  AGES  AND  NATIONS.  By  T.  L.  NICHOLS, 
M.D.  Historical  and  Philosophical.  Seventy-five  Cents. 

LOVE,  MARRIAGE.  AND  DIVORCE.  A  discussion,  by 
HENRY  JAMES,  HORACE  GREELEY,  J.  P.  ANDREWS. 
Fifteen  Cents. 

Mailed,  post-paid,  at  the  above  prices.  7-19 


Gordon,  job  and  card  printer,  84  Nassau  st. 

Cards.  Circulars,  Bill-heads,  Labels,  &c.,  cheaply  and 
neatly  printed. 

Depot  for  the  sale  of  GORDON’S  PATENT  JOB  AND 
CARD  PRINTING  PRESSES.  7-19 


CLOVER  &  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER.— A  NEW  AND 
valuable  invention  ;  will  harvest  8  to  12  ac’-es  in  the  best 
manner.  R,  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street, 


irkR.  WM.  S.  LATSON.  SURGEON  AND  MECHANIC 
P  ”  Dentist,  Office  375  Broad  way,  four  doors  from  the  corner 
of  White  street,  New-York,  where  all  operations  in  the  line  of 
his  profession  will  be  attended  to  in  a  manner  creditable  to 
himself,  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  his  natrons,  both  in  re¬ 
gard  to  charges  and  services  rendered.  Persons  who  wNh  to 
inquire  are  referred  to  Rev.  Thomas  De  Witt.  D.  D..  116  Ninth 
•street ;  Rev.  C.  M.  Jameson,  Second  avenue,  near  Fiftieth  st. : 
Rev,  J.  C.  Guldin.  122  Rivington  st..  New-York;  and  Rev.  J. 
Proudfit.  D.  D.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  7-19 


SINGULAR  DISCOVERY.— READ  TT.-WE  HAVE  MADE 
and  for  sale,  a  wash  called  Hair  Regenerator,  which  we 
will  wa  rrant  to  restore  the  grey  hair  of  any  one.  old  or  young, 
to  their  natural  color;  and  entirely  prevent  the  h^ir  from 
falling  off.  Price  $1.  A  word  to  the  wise,  &c.  No  puffing  and 
no  humbug.  KNIGHT  &  QUERU,  Chemists,  341  Broad  wo  y, 
up  stairs.  7-19 


Otto  &  kcehler.  manufacturers  of  surgical 

and  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instruments,  Trusses.  Band¬ 
ages.  &c..  No.  58  Chatham  street.,  second  floor.  Now-York.  All 
kinds  of  Instruments,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made,  repaired,  and 
ground  at  the  shortest  notice.  7-23 


T&RUGS  AND  DRUGGISTS’  GLASSWARE,  WINE  AND 
™  Porter  bottles.  Demijohns.  &c.— Constantly  for  sale  by 
-15 _  O.  HULL,  145  Maiden  Lane. 


BERDAN’S  GOLD  QUARTZ  MACHINE  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ED  ing  Company.  Mo.  6  Wall  street,  New-York.  Are  pre¬ 
pared  to  execute  orders  with  dispatch. 

7^19 _ H.  A.  V.  POST,  Secretary. 


VALUABLE  FARM  IN  ILLINOIS  FOR  SALE,  SITUATED 
i  in  the  village  nf  Seward’s  Point,  in  Montgomery  county, 
7V<  miles  north  of  Hillsborough,  about  36  south  of  Springfield, 
the  capital  of  the  State,  about  18  west  of  the  Illinois  Great 
Central  Railroad,  about  4  or  5  north  of  the  Alton  and  Terra 
Haute  Railroad,  and  about  18  west  of  the  Intersection  of  the 
two.  It  contains  80  acres  of  rich  Prairie  lonri-  Apply  by  let¬ 
ter  or  in  person  to  S.  S.  ROCKWELL. 

7-1 1*  _ No.  15  South  Second  street,  Williamsburgh. 


MPORTANT  TO  AGRICULTURISTS.— PENNOCK’S  7M- 
proved  Seed  and  Grain  Planter. — First  Premiums  have 
been  awarded  as  follows:  State  Agricultural  Society,  Lan¬ 
caster.  Pa..  1852:  Philadelphia  County,  at  Rising  Sun.  1852: 
New  Castle  Co.,  at  Wilmington.  Del.,  1852;  Franklin  Institute. 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  1852.  List  of  prices  :  Seven  Tube  Drill,  $60 ; 
Additional  Tube,  $5;  Oats  Sower.  $5;  Grass  Sower,  $10.  The 
subscribers  take  pleasure  in  ofPering  to  the  planters  and 
farmers  of  the  United  States  this  new  and  valuable  machine. 
Tt  has  been  thoroughly  tested'during  the  past  year,  in  sowing 
both  grain  and  grass  seeds,  and  has  given  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion.  This  machine  is  warranted  decidedly  superior  to  any 
other  slide  drill  in  the  market,  particularly  in  the  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  seed  upon  rough  and  hilly  lands;  also  in  the 
facility  and  precision  by  which  it  is  regulated  to  sow  any 
desired  quantity  per  acre.  It  will  neither  break  nor  waste 
the  grain.  Nor  is  it  liable  to  choke  with  white  caps  or  straws. 
They  are  warranted  in  every  instance  to  he  made  of  good 
meterials  and  in  a  wo’kmnniike  manner.  On  all  our  Drills 
we  put  our  new  patent  Depositing  Tube.  It.  is  attached  to 
fhe  drag-bar  in  such  a  manner  as  to  entirely  prevent  either 
it  or  the  drag-bar  from  being  broken  or  injured,  in  case  the 
machine  is  backed  while  the  tubes  are  in  the  ground.  The 
lubes  are  also  provided  with  steel  points,  which  can  be  re¬ 
versed  as  thev  become  worn,  increasing  their  value  at  least 
100  per  cent.  The  form  also  of  these  tubes  is  such,  that  thev 
free  themselves  from  filth  better  and  run  easier  than  any 
others.  The  drag-bars  are  attached  to  the  frame  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  can  be  taken  off  and  put  on  at  pleasure, 
without  the  necessity  of  tools. 

S.  <fc  M.  PENNOCK  &  CO., 
Kennett  Square,  Chester  County.  Pa. 

Certificates. — Extract  Pom  a  letter  of  Professor  Wilkinson, 
of  the  Mount  Airy  Agricultural  Institute,  dated 

Germantown,  Pa..  March  1. 1853. 

*  I  nave  tested  several  different  kinds  of  Drills  and 
cannot  but  give  yours  a  decided  preference  over  all  others,  of 
which  we  have  any  account,  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
Very  respectfully,  JOHN  WILKINSON. 

Silver  Spring,  March  5. 1853. 

I  have  used  Pennock’s  machine  for  drilling  small  grain,  and 
have  found  it  extremely  useful  and  much  more  serviceable 
than  some  others  that  I  have  tried.  I  can  recommand  it  as 
durable,  easy  to  work,  and  in  every  respect  a  very  valuable 
implement.  Some  of  my  neighbors  on  whose  judgment  I  would 
sooner  rely  than  my  own,  esteem  it  highly. 

6-7*  F.  P.  BLAIR. 

AGON  WANTED.  —  SECOND-HAND,  NOT  MUCH 
worn.  Two  seats,  and  sufficiently  light  for  one  horse. 
A  good  harness  would  he  taken  with  it. 

3tf_ S.  W.  VAN  NORDEN,  189  Water  street. 


gJEEDS.— TIMOTHY ;  RED  AND  WHTTE  CLOVER  :  BLUE 

Grass ;  Orchard  Grass :  Bay  Grass ;  Red  Top ;  Sugar  Corn ; 
Peas;  Beans;  Turnip:  Cabbage;  Beet:  Lettuce;  Onions: 
Radish;  Squash  ;  Osage  Orange;  Large  Yellow  Locust,  ana 
all  other  kinds  of  field  and  garden  seeds.  Also  Rhubarb  Roots ; 
Asparagus  Plants,  &c.  v*  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

and  191  Water  street. 


CARRINGTON  SHANGHAE.-I  AM  NOW  READY  TO 
supply  the  above  new  importation  of  Shanghais,  the  finest 
yet  imported,  of  beautiful  plumage,  short  legs,  and  first  rate 
layers  and  setters.  The  original  imported  cock,  weighing  13 
pounds,  was  sold  to  a  gentleman  in  Pennsylvania  for  $2o, 
and  took  the  first  premium  at  every  fair  at  which  he  was 
exhibited.  I  have  one  hen  of  the  some  breed  that  weighs  10 
pounds.  The  above  fowls  will  be  cooped  in  good  order,  and 
delivered  to  the  express  office  in  Providence,  at  $12.  I  can 
also  supply  all  the  other  breeds  of  fancy  poultry  ;  viz.,  black 
Spanish  Dorki  ns.  White  and  sper.kled  Sha.nvhae.  Forbes’ white. 


Spanish  Dorkins,  White  and  speckled  Shanghae,  Forbes’ white, 
&c.,  black  Bantams,  games,  &c.,  &c.  All  orders  promptly 
attended  to,  and  every  thing  warranted  as  it  is  represented. 
Purchasers  will  do  well  to  give  me  a  call.  Please  address. 
Postpaid,  EDWARD  ABORN, 

3-t*  No.  30  South  Water  street.  Providence,  R.  I. 


Full  blooded  Newfoundlands,  shepherd’s 

dogs,  King  Charles  Spaniels,  Scotch  and  English  Rat  Ter¬ 
riers,  beautiful  Italian  Greyhounds,  &c. ;  these  are  of  the 
choicest  breeds.  Also,  large  Changhae  and  Chittagong  fowls, 
at  205  Water  street.  6-18 


House  furnishing  and  mechanics’  hard- 

ware.— M.  DA  COSTA  &  CO.  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in 
the  above  line  cheap  for  cash.  All  articies  warranted,  ex¬ 
changed  or  taken  back.  No.  206  Chatham  street,  opposite 
Division  street,  N.  Y.  6-31 


State  of  New-York,  Secretary’s  Office,  I 
Albany,  August  18, 1853.  > 

TO  THE  SHERIFF  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  NEW-YORK.— 
Sir :  Notice  is  hereby  given,  tha.t  at  the  General  Election 
to  be  held  in  this  State  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  first 
Monday  of  November  next,  the  following  officers  are  to  be 
elected,  to  wit: 

A  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  place  of  Henry  S.  Randall; 

A  Comptroller,  in  the  place  of  John  C.  Wright ; 

An  Attorney  General,  in  the  place  of  Levi  S.  Chatfield  ; 

A  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  in  the  place  of  William  J. 
McAlpine. 

A  State  Treasurer,  in  the  place  of  Benjamin  Welch,  Jr. ; 

A  Canal  Commissioner,  in  the  place  of  John  C.  Mather. 

A  State  Prison  Inspector,  in  the  place  of  William  P.  Angel: 
Two  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals— one  in  the  place  of 
Hiram  Denio,  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  Freeborn  G.  Jewett; 

A  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  place  of  Charles  S. 
Benton : 

All  whose  terms  of  service  will  expire  on  the  last  day  of  De¬ 
cember  next,  except  that  of  Freeborn  G.  Jewett,  which  will 
expire  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1857. 

Also  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  First  Judical 
District,  in  the  place  of  John  W.  Edmonds ;  whose  term  of 
office  will  expire  on  the  last  day  of  December  next ; 

Also  four  Senators  for  the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Senate  Districts,  in  the  place  of  William  McMurray,  Obediah 
Newcomb,  James  W.  Beekman,  and  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  whose 
terms  of  office  will  expire  on  the  last  day  of  December  next. 


COUNTY  OFFICERS  ALSO  TO  BE  ELECTED  FOR  SAID  COUNTY  : 

Sixteen  members  of  Assembly. 

Two  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  place  of  John  Duel* 
and  Robert  Emmet. 

A  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the  place  of 
Charles  P.  Daley. 

A  District  Attorney,  in  the  place  of  N.  Bowditch  Blunt. 

Two  Governers  of  the  Alms  House,  in  the  place  of  Richard 
S.  Williams  and  Isaac  Townsend. 

All  whose  terms  of  office  will  expire  on  the  last  day  of  De¬ 
cember  next.  Yours,  respectfully, 

HENRY  S.  RANDALL, 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  above  is  published  pursuant  to  the  notice  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  the  requirements  of  the  Statute  in  each  case 
made  and  provided.  JOHN  ORSER, 

Sheriff  of  the  City  and  County  of  New-York. 

All  the  public  newspapers  in  the  County  will  publish  the 
above,  once  a  week,  until  the  Election,  and  then  hand  in 
their  bills  for  advertising  the  same,  so  that  they  may  be  laid 
before  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  passed  for  p  yment. 

See  Revised  Statute,  Vol,  1.  Chap.,6,  title  3,  article  3d.  part 
1st,  page  140. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


IRANCONl’S  HIPPODROME.— GREAT  SUCCESS  OF  THE 
“Car  of  Flowers.”— Every  afternoon  and  evening,  the 
representations  will  commence  with  the  most  magnificent 
pageant  ever  exhibited,  the  Car  of  Flora,  the  Pleasures  of  the 
Enchanted  Island.  La  Course  Grecque,  Le  Double  Trapaze, 
Trial  of  the  Postillion,  Exercise  of  the  Menage,  La  Perche 
Equipoise,  Scene  of  the  Grecian  Hippodrome,  Rapid  Flight  of 
Ostriches,  the  Volatile  Globes,  Course  des^Minges,  Grand 
Chariot  Race.  Mons.  Chirinie’s  Dancing  Horses.  The  trained 
Elephant  Tom  Thumb,  four  months  of  age,  and  thirty  inches 
in  height,  will  be  introduced. 

Prices  of  admission— Boxes,  50  cents;  Pit,  25  cents;  Re¬ 
served  Seats,  $1 :  Season  Tickets,  $50. 

Doors  open  at  7  o’clock,  performances  commence  at  8.  On 
afternoons,  doors  open  at  2,  performances  commencing  at  2K. 

Tickets  can  be  secured  at  the  following  places :  Western 
Hotel,  Astor  House,  Lovejoy’s,  and  Dod  worth’s  Music  Store. 

2-7 


CARRIAGE-MAKERS. 


B.  OLIVER  &  CO.,  LIGHT  WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE 
_  ®  Manufacturers,  corner  of  Dock  anti  Water  streets, 
(near  Fulton  Ferry.)  Brooklyn,  Long  Island.  Light  Wagons 
and  Carriages,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  patterns, 
made  to  order  at  the  shortest  notice.  Terms  reasonable. 
Timber  and  work  warranted  of  tile  best  quality. 

Trimming,  Painting,  and  Repairing  of  every  description, 
done  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  are  most  respectfully  invited 
to  give  us  a  call  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  1-9 


J’  IGHT  CARRIAGES. — ISAAC  FORD,  COACH  AND  LIGHT 
J  Carriage-Maker,  116  Elizabeth  street.  New-York.  has 
constantly  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  Carriages  of  all  kinds, 
of  the  most  fashionable  patterns,  built  under  his  personal 
superintendence,  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  of  the  very 
best  materials.  Carriages  from  his  establishment  are  now 
running  in  England,  France,  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Carriages  will  he  built  to  order  at  very  short 
notice,  of  any  pattern,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

1-21  ISAAC  FORD.  116  Elizabeth  street,  New-York. 


CLOTHING. 


Extensive  retail  clothing  establishment.- 

ALFRED  MUNROE  &  CO.,  No.  411  Broadway,  New 
York,  between  Howard  and  Grand  streets,  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  friends  and  customers  to  a  very  large  and  choice 
variety  of  entirely  new  and  most  desirable  styles  of  fashion¬ 
able  Clothing,  suitable  for  the  season,  among  which  may  be 
found  every  article  required  for  a  gentleman’s  wardrobe.  In 
Boys’  and  Children’s  Clothing,  A.  M.  &  Co.  offer  an  assortment 
of  infinite  variety,  comprising  styles  entirely  new,  and  of  ma 
terials  of  the  most  approved  character.  Well-made  goods 
exclusively.  No  deviation  can.  in  any  instance,  be  made  from 
the  marked  price.  Should  any  dissatisfaction  exist  after  the 
purchase  of  an  article,  it  may  be  returned,  and  the  money  will 
>e  cheerfully  refunded.  N.  B.— Every  description  of  Clothing 
made  to  order  in  the  best  manner,  and  at  the  shortest  notice. 
2-14 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


109 


The  best  place  to  get  men’s  and  boys’  cloth- 

ing,  ready-made  or  made  to  order,  is  at  No.  81  Fulton 
street.  J  At  this  establishment  you  will  find  a  large  assortment 
of  fashionable  ready-made  Clothing :  also  a  splendid  assort¬ 
ment  of  Goods,  which  will  be  made  to  order  in  a  style  that 
cannot  be  surpassed.  2-BO 


RA  PEREGO  &  SON,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEAL¬ 
ERS  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  61  Nas- 
street.  New- York.  2-19 


sau  str 


THE  HEAD.— TO  BE  WITHOUT  A  NEAT  AND  ELEGANT 
head-dress  is  a  thing  unknown  in  this  our  day  and 
seneration.  Hats,  therefore,  have  gone  through  a  severe 
ordeal,  and  companies  are  formed  to  arrive  at  an  alteration. 
The  New  Hat  Company  have  discovered  the  philosopher’s 
stone,  and  by  calling  at  146  and  148  Nassau  street,  in  the 
Tract  House,  you  will  get  a  hat  unsurpassed  for  elegance  of 
2  7  Price  ^ ’  ®ne  <*uality»  oue  Price,  and  no  abatement. 


DAGUERREOTYPES. 

CFARRAND.  DAGUERREAN  ARTIST,  307  BROAD- 
©  ^ way.  New- York.  Sky-light  first  floor.  Likenesses  taken 
daily,  in  every  style  of  the  Art.  2-15 


DENTISTRY. 

IffeR.  CHARLES  S.  ROWELL,  NO.  11  CHAMBERS  STREET, 
IJLF  New-York,  confines  his  attention  to  the  practice  of 
Dentistry,  in.  all  its  various  branches.  The  improvements 
which  he  has. introduced  have  rendered  these  Teeth  perfect  for 
speech,  mastication,  and  natural  appearance.  Premium  In¬ 
corruptible  Artificial  Gum  Teeth. — These  teeth  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them,  and  the  warm  appro¬ 
val  and  recommendation  of  all  who  have  used  or  worn  them. 

CHARLES  S.  ROWELL, 

2-20  No.  11  Chambers  street. 


PENTISTRY.- TEETH  FOR  ALL -FROM  A  SINGLE 
tooth  to  an  entire  set— inserted  by  J.  BUSKY,  Dentist, 
B99  Broadway.  Also  teeth  cleaned,  filled,  and  extracted. 
Toothache  cured.  Charges  moderate.  Terms  cash.  2-15 


_  DRY  GOODS. 

THE  LARGEST  SILK,  RIBBON,  AND  TRIMMING  HOUSE 
in  New-York.  THOMAS  G.  STEARNS,  Importer  and 
Jobber  of  Silks,  Millinery,  and  Fancy  Goods,  (at  net  cash 
prices— time  granted  by  adding  interest,)  No.  162  Broadway, 
New-York,  has  now  in  store,  and  is  daily  receiving  and  offer¬ 
ing,  at  the  lowest  prices,  a  complete  assortment  of  goods  in 
his  line,  comprising  all  the  various  styles  and  designs,  con¬ 
sisting  21  Black  and  Fancy  Silks,  Marseillines,  Florences, 
Shawls,  Trimmings,  Bonnet  Ribbons.  Taffeta  and  Satin  Rib¬ 
bons,  Dress  Trimmings  of  all  kinds,  Embroideries,  French  and 
English  Crapes,  Crape  Lisse,  Silk  Cravats,  Gloves  of  all  kinds. 
Silk  Lace  Mitts,  Bareges,  Laces,  White  Goods,  Hosiery,  L.  C. 
Handkerchiefs.  The  undersigned  would  invite  merchants 
from  the  North,  South,  East  and  West,  when  in  the  city,  to 
favor  him  with  a  call,  and  examine  his  stock  before  purchas- 
ia8’-  TIIOMAS  G.  STEARNS,  No.  162  Broadway, 

1-9  Between  Liberty  street  and  Maiden  Lane. 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

PROFESSOR  ALEX.  C.  BARRY’S  TRICOPHEROUS,  OR 
Medicated  Compound  for  beautifying,  curling,  preserv¬ 
ing,  restoring,  and  strengthening  the  hair,  relieving  diseases 
of  the  skin,  curing  rheumatic  pain,  and  healing  external 
wounds.— Bounded  by  no  geographical  lines,  the  reputation 
of  Barry’s  Tricopherous  pervades  the  Union.  The  sales  of  the 
article  of  late  years  have  increased  in  a  ratio  that  almost 
exceeds  belief.  Professor  Barry,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  his  sales-book,  finds  that  the  number  of  bottles  delivered 
to  order,,  in  quantities  of  from  half  a  gross  upward,  during 
the  year  1852,  was  within  a  trifle  of  950,000.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  present  at  length  the  evidences  of  the  wonderful  properties 
of  the  Tricopherous  when  the  public  have  furnished  such  an 
endorsement  as  this.  The  cheapness  of  the  article,  and  the 
explanations  given  of  its  chemical  action  upon  the  hair,  the 
scalp,  and  in  all  cases  of  superficial  irritation,  first  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  the  attention  of  the  people.  This  was  all  that 
the  inventor  desired.  Every  bottle  advertised  itself.  The 
effects  of  the  fluid  exceeded  expectation.  It  acted  like  a 
charm.  The  ladies  would  not  be  without  it.  Country  dealers 
in  every  section  of  the  United  States  found  they  must  have 
it:  and  thus  was  bui],t  up  a  wholesale  trade  of  an  extent 
hitherto  unheard  of  as  regards  articles  of  this  kind.  The 
highest  point  has  not  .vet  been  reached,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  sales  this  year  will  be  a  million  and  a  half  of  bottles 
Depot  and  Manufactory,  No.  137  Broadway,  New-York  Re¬ 
tail  price,  25  cents  a  large  bottle.  Liberal  discount  to  pur¬ 
chasers  by  the  quantity.  Sold  by  all  the  principal  merchants 
and  druggists  throughout  the,. United  States  and  Canada, 
Mexico,  West  Indies  ranee  &c  &c.  2-8 

MTE  PLUS  ULTRA.- THE  STEADY  PERSEVERANCE 
J-)i  and  practice  of  a  great  many  years  have  enabled  J. 
LAsCALA  to  discover  what  all  the  endeavors  of  men  have  hi¬ 
therto  found  to  be  useless.  J.  Lascala’s  Vegetable  Hair  Re¬ 
generator  is  the  very  specific  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  inte¬ 
gument  of  the  head,  which  cause  the  deterioration  or  the 
loss  of  the  ornament  of  the  head,  so  that  it  prevents  baldness, 
causes  the  hair  to  grow,  makes  the  dandruff  disappear,  and 
renders  to  the  hair  a  beautiful  gloss.  This  article  will  be 
found  at  Lascala’s  Perfumery  Store,  584  Broadway,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Hotel,  where  there  is  the  best  assortment  of  French  Per¬ 
fumery,  Shirts,  Cravats,  Handkerchiefs,  Canes,  and  Umbrellas, 
and  every  kind  of  fashionable  toilet  articles.  1-13 


WIGS  AND  TOUPEES.— MEDIIURST  &  HEARD’S  NEW- 
ly  invented  Gossamer  Wigs,  Scalps,  and  Toupees,  are 
far  in  advance  of  all  others  offered  to  the  public.  They  are 
made  of  the  best  natural  curled  hair,  inserted  singly,  so  as  to 
defy  the  closest  inspection  to  detect  them  from  a  natural  head 
of  hair.  Best  assortment  of  Wigs,  Half-Wigs.  Toupees,  Braids 
of  long  hair.  Ringlets,  Frizettes,  &c„  which,  for  price  and  qua¬ 
lity,  are  unequalled.  The  trade  supplied  wholesale.  Call  and 
judge  for  yourselves,  27  Maiden  Lane.  1-16 


^BARKER’S  CHEVEUXTONIQUE. — THIS  IS  AN  ENTIRE- 
JLB  ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving, 
Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  II  dr,  and,  unlike  most  prepa¬ 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease, 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal- 
iibity  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  at  BARKER’S  Ladies’  Hair-dress- 
ing  Establishment.  No.  439  Broadway.  2-48 

A  GREAT  AND  IMPORTANT  END  ACCOMPLISHED.— 
Van  Deusen’s  Improved  Wahpene  is  now  confidently  and 
generally  offered  by  the  inventor,  as  one  of  the  best  modern 
specifics  for  the  Improvement,  Health,  and  Beauty  of  the 
Human  Hair.  Its  faithful  application  will,  on  the  head  of 
Baldness,  reproduce  a  fine  and  entirely  new  growth,  and  con¬ 
vert  that  which  is  gray  to  its  natural  and  primitive  color. 
This  desirable  change  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  improved 
Wahpene  on  the  roots  or  fibres,  thereby  aiding  nature  in 
restoring  those  healthy  functions  indispensable  to  the  life 
and  beauty  of  the  Hair.  This  invaluable  article  consists  alto¬ 
gether  of  vegetable  infusions,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all 
mineral  acids  and  alcoholic  agency.  As  an  article  for  the 
Toilet,  also,  this  preparation  is  without  a  rival,  cleansing  the 
head  from  Dandruff  and  Scurf,  and  affording  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  nervous  and  constitutional  headaches.  Sqld  by 
the  inventor  at  the  GENERAL  DEPOT,  123  CHAMBERS  STl, 
and  by  the  principal  Druggists  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn 
Gltias,  and  those  of  the  United  States  generally,  l— 17 


HORTICULTURAL. 


1NN2EN  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES.— WM.  R.  PRINCE 
MJ  &  CO.,  Flushing,  near  New-York,  offer  their  unrivalled 
assortment  of  the  choicest  Fruit  and  Trees,  of  the  most  select 
and  beautiful  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowering 
Plants.  They  have  a  large  stock  of  extra  large  sized  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  the  Pears  and  others  in  a  bearing 
state,  and  large  Foreign  and  Native  Grape  Vines.  Catalogues 
at  No.  197  Water  street,  New-York,  or  will  be  sent  per  mail  to 
post-paid  applicants  who  enclose  stamps. 

N.  B.  The  collection  of  Roses  is  unequalled.  2-8 


TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  PROPRIETORS  OF  GREEN- 
Houses.— The  subscriber  will  furnish  any  quantity  of 
Magnolia  Trees,  one  and  two  years  old,  for  $25  per  hundred, 
delivered  in  Savannah,  Ga.  Also,  Plum  Trees  for  $50  per  hun¬ 
dred.  The  trees  will  be  well  packed  in  moss,  so  as  to  be  sent 
any  distance  with  safety.  All  orders  will  be  promptly  attend¬ 
ed  to.  C.  T.  DEAKE, 

2-8  Savannah,  Georgia,  August,  1853. 


SB  ASPBERRY  PLANTS.  OF  THE  PURE  RED  ANTWERP 
iHk-  stock,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  The 
plants  are  all  warranted,  and  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York  for  $50  per  thousand.  'NATHA¬ 
NIEL  HALLOCK,  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.-P.  S.  Orders  by 
mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  no  charge  made  for 
packing.  Orders  to  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street, 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  1-21* 


For  sale,  at  the  south-norwalk  nursery,  the 

great  “LAWTON  NEW-ROCHELLE  BLACKBERRY.”- 
Having  procured  from  Mr.  Lawton  my  stock  of  plants,  I  am 
enabled  to  offer  them  for  sale  as  the  true  article.  Also,  plants 
of  the  white-fruited  Blackberry,  and  the  new,  pure  Red  Ant¬ 
werp  Raspberry.  We  warrant  all  the  plants  we  sell  as  the 
pure  and  unmixed.  GEORGE  SEYMOUR  &  CO. 

1-11  South-Nonvalk  Nursery,  Conn. 


HOTELS. 

FARMERS’  HOTEU  245  AND  247  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-Ycrk.  Farmers, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  patronize  this  house,  it  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Hudson  River 
Railroad.  Harlem  Railroad,  Albany,  Newark,  New-Brunswick 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landings 
Boarding  $1  per  day. 

1-25  WM.  S.  CHAMBERLIN  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


PATTEN’S  HOTEL,  CORNER  GREENWICH  AND  WAR- 
ren  streets,  New-York,  a  short  distance  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  and  Erie  Railroad  Depots.  1-14 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 


■PTTNPARALLELED  SUCCESS.-THREE  YEARS  AGO  THE 
*aJ  Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  EUGENE  R.  DURKEE 
was  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  but  its 
real  worth,  and  the  perseverance  of  its  proprietor,  has  won 
for  it  world-wide  celebrity,  and  in  every  city,  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  throughout  this  country  its  name  is  a  familiar  house¬ 
hold  word.  To  the  trade  nothing  more  saleable  or  profitable 
is  offered.  Principal  office,  133  Water  street,  New-York.  For 
sale  by  grocers  generally.  G-18 


CHIMNEY  TOPS.  MADE  BY  THE  GARNKIRIv  COMPANY. 

Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors,  Vases  and  Statuary  for  lawns 
and  gardens,  See..  for  sale  by 

2-32  MILLER,  COATES  &  YOULE,  279  Pearl  street. 


ITgiEMEURE,  MAURITZ  &  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
ILS'  Patent  Spring  Mattresses  and  Iron  Bedsteads,  Nos.  (S3  and 
65  Centre  street,  and  510  Broadway,  New-York. 

There  is  scarcely  an  article  in  the  household  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  the  Bed  or  Mattress.  Those  who  know  how  much 
health  and  comfort  depend  on  having  beds  that  will  carry  off 
the  heat  and  unhealthy  effluvia  of  the  body,  need  not  be  in¬ 
formed  of  their  great  superiority  over  those  that  confine  it 
during  the  hours  of  repose  in  a  debilitating  and  unhealthy 
atmosphere. 

Public  attention  is  particularly  called  to  these  Mattresses,  as 
they  remain  perfectly  free  from  insects,  and  are  especially 
recommended  for  convenience,  durability,  and  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  health  and  life. 

The  Iron  Bedsteads,  designed  with  best  taste,  of  all  sizes, 
and  offered  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  2-11 


CABINET  FURNITURE.- IIENRY  W.  KINGMAN,  FOR- 
raer  partner  of  PHELPS  Sc  KINGMAN,  having  sold  out  his 
interest  in  that  firm,  has  taken  the  store  No.  434  Pearl  street, 
where  he  will  keep  a  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  Cabinet  Furniture,  Chairs,  Feather  Beds,  Mattresses, 
&c.,  &c.,  at  wholesale  or  retail ;  and  by  his  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  and  dealing  in  Cabinet  Furniture,  he  can  offer 
to  the  public  a  greater  variety  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  any 
other  establishment  in  New-York  or  elsewhere.  H.  IV.  II.  has 
also  the  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  in  New-York,  Blair’s 
Patent  Sofa  Bedstead,  the  best  article  in  use,  which  received 
the  highest  premium  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute.  He  would  invite  his  old  friends  and  the  public  general¬ 
ly  to  call  and  examine  his  assortment.  Particular  attention 
paid  to  packing  and  shipping  goods.  2-11 


SJANAMELLED  AND  COTTAGE  FURNITURE.-THE  SUB- 
io  scribers  invite  attention  to  their  stock  of  Ornamental 
Furniture,  which,  for  durability  and  cheapness,  is  unsurpassed. 
Suites  from  $25  upward  finished  in  any  style  to  suit  purchasers. 
Dealers,  shippers  and  the  trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
Factory  and  sales-room  No.  62  White  street,  three  doors,  west 
of  Broadway.  [2-7] _ ■  WARWICK  &  TURNER. 

HOTEL  AND  HOUSEKEEPERS,  READ !— THE  ATTENTION 
of  those  interested  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  extensive 
and  valuable  assortment  of  Bedsteads,  Beds,  Mattresses,  and 
Feathers,  now  offered  for  approval  and  sale  by  M. WILLARD, 
150  Chatham  street,  corner  of  Mulberry  street.  The  quality 
of  this  stock,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  cannot  be  excelled ; 
and,  as  it  is  the  determination  of  the  advertiser  to  sell  as 
cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  any  dealer  in  the  city,  he  solicits 
the  visits  of  the  public.  2-18 


TOrOUSE-FURNISHIN G  AND  MECHANICS’  HARDWARE. 
1TM.  M.  DA  COSTA  Sc  CO.,  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in  the  above 
line  cheap  for  cash.  All  articles  warranted,  exchanged  or 
taken  back.  No.  206  Chatham  street,  opposite  Division  street, 
New-York.  2-9 


Sc  J.BROWN,PAPER-HANGING.  BORDER  AND  BAND- 
9  box  Importing  and  Manufacturing  Warehouse,  Nos.  53 
Canal,  and  61  Lispenard  streets,  N.  Y.  Constantly  on  hand, 
Band-boxes  by  the  bale.  Also,  Grate  Aprons,  a  large  assort¬ 
ment.  Rooms  papered  in  the  best  manner,  at  short  notice. 
2-14 


M 

Can; 


gpl  REAT  BARGAINS  IN  FEATHERS,  BEDS,  MATTRASSES, 
&c„  at  CRAWBUCK’S,  358  Grand  street,  second  door 
east  of  Essex  street,  cheap  upholstery  and  feather  store.— 
The  attention  of  families  about  purchasing  is  respectfully  in¬ 
vited  to  the  large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  beds,  mat¬ 
tresses,  paillasses,  bedsteads,  cots,  &c.,  &c.,  all  of  which  have 
been  purchased  at  low  cash  prices,  and  will  be  sold  at  such 
prices  as  to  make  it  an  inducement  for  all  to  call  and  examine 
the  above  stock  previous  to  making  their  purchases.  Goods 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  city,  Brooklyn,  or  Williamsburg,  free 
of  cartage.  Old  beds  and  mattresses  renovated  and  made 
over.  W.  CRAWBUCK, 

4-16  358  Grand  street,  second  door  east  of  Essex  street. 

IRON  BEDSTEADS  VS.  BEDBUGS  1-500  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 
which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  500  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against  Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  All  kinds  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work,  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER,  Manufacturer, 
178  William  street,  between  Beekman  and  Spruce,  N.  Y.  2-36 

CARPETINGS.-SPRING  IMPORTATIONS,  1853.— PETER¬ 
SON  &  HUMPHREY, 379  Broadway,  (corner  White  street,) 
have  received  per  late  steamers  and  packets  from  Europe, 
their  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and  elegant  Car¬ 
petings,  consisting  of  rich  Mosaic  Carpets,  in  one  entire  piece  ; 
rich  Medallion  Carpets,  adapted  to  any  sized  room ;  rich  Vel¬ 
vet  Ambusson  and  Axminster  Carpets :  rich  Tapestry  and 
Brussels  ;  English  Three-ply  and  Ingrain,  entirely  new  pat¬ 
terns  and  shadings.  Oil  cloths,  from  the  best  English  and 
American  manufactories,  of  the  best  finish  and  design,  pat¬ 
terns  only  to  be  found  at  our  establishment,  and  all  other 
goods  usually  found  in  first-class  carpet  stores,  for  sale  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Having  given  our  orders  and  received 
our  goods  before  the  late  advance  in  prices,  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  our  stock  of  goods  full  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  stores 
obliged  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  rates.  Freely  shown  to 
persons  favoring  us  witli  their  patronage.  2-21 


MYATT’S  CARPET  STORE— THE  ATTENTION  OF  IIOUSE- 
keepers  is  vespectfullysolicited  to  the  large  and  verychoiee 
selection  of  European  and  American  Carpetings  on  sale  at  the 
warerooms  of  GEO.  E.  L.  HYATT,  Nos.  444  and  446  Pearl  street. 
Mr.  HYATT  has  also  in  store  choice  descriptions  of  Oil  Cloths, 
some  of  which— the  English  Floor  Oil  Cloths— are  eight  yards 
wide;  also  Venetians,  Mattings,  Window  Shades,  &c.,  which 
are  offered  at  exceedingly  moderate  prices.  Mr.  Hyatt  be¬ 
lieves  he  can  sell  his  fabrics  at  as  moderate  prices  as  any  other 
carpet-store  in  New-York.  Call  and  see  for  yourselves.  2-7 

INSURANCE. 

^BROOKLYN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  CHARTERED 
MS  in  1824.  Offices— No.  43  Fulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Merchants’-Exchange,  'Wall  street, 
New-York. 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of  $39,000,  continue 
to  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 


William  Ellsworth, 
Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
Caleb  S.  Woodhull. 
Charles  T.  Cromwell, 
Samuel  P.  Townsend, 
John  Eadie, 

Joel  S.  Oatman, 
Robert  C.  Bell, 

John  N.  Genin, 

Henry  Quackenboss, 


Justus  S.  Redfield, 
John  W.  Amerman, 
Fordyce  Hitchcock, 
John  C.  Smith. 

George  Gilfillan, 
Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 
Samuel  F.  Whiting, 
John  Greenwood,  Jr. 
George  Burroughs, 

A.  B.  Miller. 


WILLIAM  ELLSWORTH,  President, 
Alfred  G.  Stevens,  Secretary.  1—26* 


F 


ARMERS’  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ONEIDA.  CAPI- 
tal,  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  AGENT, 

 78  Broadway. 


G 


RANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  UTICA.  CAPITAL, 
$200,000.  J.  V/,  BOUCK,  Agent,  78  Broadway. 

1-22 


JEWELRY,  &c. 


i 

CLINHEER  &  CO.,  ARTISTS  EN  CHEVEUX  AND 
®  Jewellers,  No.  577  Broadway,  opposite  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  were  awarded  the  first  premium  at  the  late  Fairs  of  the 
American  Institute,  in  1849,  ’50,  51,  and  ’52.  All  kinds  of  orna¬ 
mental  Hair  Work  set  in  gold.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  can 
have  their  own  hair  worked  at  the  shortest  notice.  2-14 

LIVERY  STABLES. 

MORTHRUP  &  POST’S  DROVE  AND  SALE  STABLES, 
corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street.  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  lidding  300  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  tn 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit.  R.  K.  NORTHRUP, 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B.— New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  1-34 

CONCKLIN  &  HUGO,  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  &  65 
Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues, (office  on  Twenty-fourth  street,)New-York.— Coaches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  1-40 


MACHINERY,  PATENTS,  &c. 

Mf'ASSACIIUSETTS  IRON  WORKS.-HOOPER,  TIIACHER 
,»SL  &  CO„  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Railings,  Balconies, 
Verandahs,  &c„  382  Broadway,  New-York.— Iron  Work  of 
every  description.  Factory,  corner  Newark  and  Meadow 
streets,  Hoboken.  2-17 


ENGINEERING.-MESSRS.  BOURRY  &  ROEDER,  Con¬ 
sulting. and  Mechanical  Engineers,  offer  their  services 
as  agents  for  purchasing  and  superintending  the  construction 
of  Steam  Vessels,  Engines  and  Boilers  of  every  description; 
Saw,  Flour,  and  Sugar  Mills,  and  machinery  in  general.  Spe¬ 
cifications,  Contracts,  and  Estimates  prepared.  Plans  and 
detail  Drawings  furnished.  Specifications  and  drawings  of 
Patents  made,  and  Patents  applied  for,  for  the  United  States, 
and  every  country  in  Europe.  Office,  333  Broadway,  New- 
York.  2-12 


fX  UMBEL’S  PATENT  MACHINE-STRETCHED  LEATHER 
IlL  Banding.— The  only  Patented  Band  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  made  from  the  best  oak  leather,  are  tho¬ 
roughly  stretched,  cemented,  and  riveted  together,  and  made 
to  run  straight,  and  can  be  furnished  of  any  length,  and  front 
one  to  thirty  inches  wide— single,  double,  or  round— by  ad¬ 
dressing  WM.  KUMBEL,  Patentee,  No.  33  Ferry  street,  New- 
York.  2-14 
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AMEKICAN  AG-RICULTUKIST 


Iftf  J.  FAMBACH  A  GALVAGNI,  MANUFACTURERS 
iVJa.©  of  Fancy  Leather  Goods  for  Ladies  Ornaments,  Work- 
boxes,  and  Stationers, 

6-18  No.  14  North  William  street,  N.  Y. 


T  OUR,  DESIGNER  AND  ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD, 

I  ©  52  John  street,  New- York.  6-18 


American  st  works.-saws  and  files.-sam 

UEL  D.  WlLEMOTT,  Saw  and  File  Manufacturer,  Depot 
No.  8  Liberty  street,  offers  for  sale,  on  favorable  terms,  in 
quantities  to  suit— 

Extra  C.  s.  warranted  Circular  Saws,  from  4  to 72  inches  in 
diameter. 

C.  S.  warranted  Muly  Mill  Saws, 
do-  do.  Mill  and  Gang  Saws, 

do.  do.  Cross-cut  and  Tenon  Saws, 

do.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Pit  Saws. 
do-  do.  do.  do.  Spring,  Hand,  Panel,  and 
P  Saws. 

C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Billet,  or  Woodcutters’ 
TVebs  of  superior  quality  and  make,  at  low  prices. 

0.  S.  Grafting  Saws,  C.  S.  Compass  or  Lock  Saws. 

Butchers’  Bow  Saws,  extra  C.  S.,  warranted ;  blades  extra 
mpered— really  a  very  superior  article. 

Best  C.  S.  Turning  and  Felloe  Webs,  bevelled  backs,  6  to  36 
ches. 

Best  C.  S.  Keyhole  or  Fret  Saw  Blades. 

Superior  cast  steel  Caine  Knives. 

American  Star,  C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Taper  Saw 
Files. 

Also,  warranted  Pit  and  Frame  Saw  Files. 

Also,  warranted  Flat  and  Round  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 
The  preceding  of  his  own  superior  and  approved  make,  of 
cast  steel  imported  from  Wm.  Jessup  &  Sons,  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  manufacturers  in  Sheffield. 

Also,  received  by  late  arrivals,  invoices  of  C.  S.  blued  and 
brass-backed  Saws,  and  C.  S.  and  G.  S.  Hand  and  Panel  Saws. 

Wickersley  Grindstones,  from  10  to  70  inches  diameter,  im¬ 
ported  expressly  for  manufacturers  of  surgical  instruments, 
cutlery,  &c. 

English  Saw  Screws.  Bright  cotter-eyed  Vices. 

English  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 

Saws  and  Files  promptly  made  to  order,  and  old  Files  recut. 

ENGINEERING.-TIIE  UNDERSIGNED  IS  PREPARED 
to  furnish  specifications,  estimates,  plans  in  general 
and  detail,  of  steamships,  steamboats,  propellers,  high  and 
low-pressure  engines,  boilers,  and  machinery  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  Broker  in  steam-vessels,  machinery,  boilers,  &c. 
General  Agent  for  ASHCROFT’S  Steam  Gauge;  Allen  and 
Noyes’  Metallic  Self-adjusting  Conical  Packing,  Faber’s  Mag¬ 
netic  Water  Gauge  ;  Itoebling’s  Patent  Wire  Rope  for  hoisting 
and  steering  purposes,  &c.,  &c.  CIIAS.  W.  COPELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer,  64  Broadway. _ _ _ 2-16 

SRON  AND  STEEL.— SANDERSON  BROTHERS  &  CO., 
Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson,  16  Cliff  street. 

Boston,  J.  B.  Taft,  21  Doane  street. 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith,  42  Commerce  street. 

New-Orleans,  A.  Robb,  24  Bank  Place. 

2-43 


fej^TEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  BLOAVERS,  GRATES, 
&c.,  of  all  sizes,  new  and  second-hand,  constantly  on 
hand.  Also,  Steam-Pressure  Gauges,  of  all  sizes  and  different 
kinds,  and  Water  Gauges,  at  D.  GRIFFIN  &  CO.’S,  No.  47  Dey 
street.  D.  Griffin  &  Co.’s  Patent  Fuel-saving  Apparatus. 
They  are  also  prepared  to  set  Steam  Boilers  and  build  Hot  Air 
Furnaces  on  a  plan  which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  25  to 
23  per  cent,  from  any  other  now  in  use,  and  obviating  the 
necessity  of  the  high  chimneys  deemed  requisite  in  the  old 
mode.  Rights  for  setting  boilers  and  building  furnaces  also 
for  sale  by  D.  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  No.  47  Dey  street,  New-York. 


IEATHER  HOSE  FOR  THE  CROTON  "WATER,  FIRE  EN- 
A  gines.  Ships.  Steamboats,  Factories,  &c.  Suction  Hose, 
Fire  Buckets,  Leather,  Copper,  and  Brass  Pipes,  Couplings, 
Copper  and  Tinned  Rivets,  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  by 
JOHN  11.  BOWIE  &,  CO.,  Hose  Manufacturers, 
1-20  25  Ferry  street,  New-York. 


French  burr,  esopus  and  cologne  mill-stones. 

Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry,  45  Duane  street.  1-26 


WATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  ANI)  ENPLESS- 
chain  Pumps;  Leather,  Gutta  Perch  a,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  &c.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

2-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 

OUBLE-ACTING  L I  FT  ANI)  F  O  RCE  PUMPS,  CISTERN 
and  Well  Pumps,  Ship  and  Fire  Engines,  Copper-riveted 
i  of  all  sizes.  Hose  Cuppings,  CJst  Iron  Fountains,  &c. 
These  Pumps,  from  their  construction,  and  little  liability  to 
disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  factories,  mines,  railroad 
water-stations,  breweries,  tan  works,  steamboats,  water 
boats,  family  purposes,  hot  liquids,  &c.  I  also  manufacture 
to  order  Village  Fire  Engines,  with  Double-acting  Lift  and 
Force  Pump,  light,  easily  handled,  and  worked  by  few  men. 
The  same  pumps  may  be  arranged  as  a  stationary  Engine,  or 
to  supply  other  Engines.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine.  The  Cistern  and  Force  Pumps  are  so  arranged  that 
they  will  not  freeze  if  placed  out-doors.  They  are  made  of  cast 
iron  in  part.  2-22  G.  B.  FARN  AM,  34  Cliff  street. 

NEW-YORK  MARBLED  IRON  WORKS. 

OFFICE,  No.  413  BROADWAY, 

( Corner  of  Lispcnard  street.) 

Manufactory,  corner  of  6tli  Avenue  and  Forty-seventh  street. 

The  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  mar- 

bleized  Iron  Mantels,  Table  Tops,  Columns,  Pilasters, 
Clock  Cases,  Fancy  Articles,  Ac.,  Ac.,  representing  the  choicest 
varieties  of  Marble.  Also.  Window  Lintels,  Sills,  Balconies, 
and  other  castings  for  buildings  of  every  description. 

Tlie  above  Company  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  Builders,  and  the  public  generally,  to  their  assortment 
of  Makisleized  Cast  Ikon  Mantels,  and  other  articles,  which 
they  are  now  manufacturing  on  the  most  enlarged  scale ;  the 
beauty  and  design  of  which,  and  their  exquisite  finish,  have 
never  been  equalled,  and  cannot  be  excelled.  Their  exact 
imitations  of  the  finest  varieties  of  Marble,  sucli  as  Egyptian, 
Sienna,  lirocatelle,  Verd,  Ac.,  lias  elicited  the  unqualified 
commendation  of  connoisseurs  in  Marbles,  and  established 
their  popularity  with  the  public. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  discovery  consist  in  its 
capability  of  withstanding  a  high  heat,  of  resisting  acids 
and  oils,  which  stain  and  deface  Marbles,  and  their  cheap¬ 
ness,  (being  about  one  third  the  cost,)  in  comparison  with  all 
other  kinds  of  Mantels;  also  the  advantage  of  being  packed 
and  sent  with  safety  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

The  Marbling  department  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  E.  DEEMING,  who  first  introduced  this  invaluable  disco¬ 
very  to  the  public,  and  demonstrated  its  practical  utility  and 
application  to  metals  and  other  substances.  Address  orders 
and  communications  to  CHARLES  CROSBY,  Secretary. 
Ilf _ _ _ _ 

(ji; O DA- WATER  APPARATUS.-WILLIAM  GEE.  MACHIN- 
v3  ist  and  Brass  Finisher,  also,  manufacturer  of  the  Pre¬ 
mium  Self-Acting  Generators  and  Bolting  Machines,  at  the 
S  ida-Water  Apparatus  Manufactory,  No.  68  Fulton  street,  8d 
floor,  New-  York. 

Draught  Tubes,  Bottle  Moulds,  Generators, 

Coolers  in  Tubs,  Force  Pumps,  Model  Making. 

Copper  Fountains,  Gasometers, 

ZSr  Jobbing  done  at  the  shortest  notice.  1-18 


MIC0LAY  A  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
Arms  and  Legs,  Surgical  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instru¬ 
ments,  Trusses,  Bandages,  Ac.,  428  Broadway,  second  floor. 

1-20 


MANUFACTURES. 

WARNER’S  PREMIUM  FORCE  PUMP.-TIIE  CHEAP- 
est  pumps  for  wells,  cisterns,  steamboats,  vessels, 
mines,  factories,  Ac.  It  has  taken  the  premium  at  the  New- 
York  State  Fair,  and  two  silver  medals  at  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute,  New-lork.  Also  a  premium  from  the  Franklin  Institute 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Maryland  Institute  of  Baltimore. 
For  sale  by  A.  W.  GAY  A  CO.,  118  Maiden  lane.  State  and 
county  rights  for  sale.  2-7 

MUNT  &  SCOTT,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  RAILROAD 
and  Surveying  Instruments,  63  Fulton  street,  (corner 
of  Cliff,)  New-York.  Ail  kinds  of  instruments  repaired  and 
adjusted  on  moderate  terms.  Instruments  delivered  and  sent 
for-  T.  HUNT, 

1-13  R.  SCOTT. 


BROADWAY  WIRE  WORKS.-WINTERBURN  A  SILK- 
WORTH,  430  Broadway,  New-York,  Manufacturers  of 
Bird  Cages  of  every  pattern  and  quality;  Safes,  Wire-Fencing, 
Flower-Stands  and  Trainers,  Wire  Show-Frames,  Refrigerat¬ 
ors,  Sieves,  Riddles,  and  Screens ;  as  also  Wire  Cloths  of 
every  gauge,  which  they  offer  to  the  public  at  liberal  prices, 
and  guarantee  them  as  superior  quality  and  make.  The  great 
success  they  have  met  with  in  their  business  leads  them  to 
believe  that  their  efforts  to  please  are  appreciated.  2-18 

ffpHE  NEW-YORK  SCALEMAKERS’  CO.  MANUFACTURE 
II  every  description  of  Railroad,  Warehouse,  Floor  and 
Portable  Platform,  Coal  and  Hay,  Bank,  Druggists’,  and  Gro¬ 
cers’  Scales,  Patent  Balances,  Store  Trucks,  Fire-proof  Safes, 
Cash  Boxes,  Ac.,  Ac.  Weights  graduated  to  foreign  standards. 
Every  scale  made  by  them  is  correct,  and  warranted  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Depotat  GEORGE  G.  SHEPPARD'S, 
187  Water  street,  where  every  description  of  scales  may  be 
obtained,  and  all  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

Manufactory,  129  Amos  street,  C.  N.  FARR.  Scales  repaired 
and  regulated  at  short  notice.  _ 2-1 1 

THE  “COMPOSITE  IRON  RAILING,”  made  by  the 
Atlantic  Railing  Works,  combines  great  beauty,  strength, 
and  cheapness.  It  is  a  wrought  iron  framework,  connected 
by  ornamental  cast  iron  ties,  melted  on  and  around  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself.  It  may  be  made  light  and  graceful  like  the  wire 
railing,  or  heavy  and  solid  like  the  cast  iron.  Railings  for 
Steps,  Streets,  Offices,  Cemeteries,  &c.  also,  Verandahs,  Bal¬ 
conies,  Ac.,  for  sale  by  GEORGE  FOSTER,  398  Broadway,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Walker  street,  who  is  the  only  one  authorized  to  sell 
tliis  description  of  railing.  2-18 


feSTAIRS.  STAIRS.-STAIR  HAND-RAILING,  THAT  IN¬ 
KS?  tricate  hut  beautiful  branch  of  Carpentry,  now  worked  and 
moulded  by  machinery  (no  pitch-board  or  pattern  of  any  kind 
wanted)  to  suit  any  kind  of  stairs,  circular  or  elliptical,  in  an 
accurate  and  unerring  manner,  and,  for  perfection  and  ele¬ 
gance,  far  surpassing  hand  labor,  and  at  half  the  cost.  Also, 
Church  Pew  Scrolls,  Pew  Capping,  plain  and  fancy  Stair 
Brackets,  Newels  and  Balusters,  of  modern  and  antique  pat¬ 
tern,  at  123  Grand  street,  New-York.  Orders  sent  to  123 
Grand  street,  three  doors  east  of  Broadway,  from  any  part  of 
the  world,  for  any  description  of  Stair  Hand-railing,  will  be 
attended  to  in  an  incomparable  manner,  and  with  accuracy 
and  dispatch,  and  guarantee  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

2-12 


PORTABLE  FORGES.— REMOVAL.— THE  SUBSCRIBER, 
Jl  successor  of  E.  Flagler,  and  sole  manufacturer  of  Queen’s 
patent  portable  Forge  and  Bellows,  respectfully  gives  notice 
that  lie  has  removed  his  depot  for  the  sale  of  said  Forges  to 
No.  211)  Water  street,  (directly  opposite  his  old  location.) 
where,  by  the  long-attested  superiority  of  this  portable  Forge 
over  all  others  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths,  machinists,  jewelers, 
dentists,  coppersmiths,  shipping,  quarries,  public  works,  Ac., 
Ac.,  lie  hopes  to  retain  a  continuance  of  past  patronage. 
FREDERICK  P.  FLAGLER,  No.  210  Water  street.  2-22 


[TBANGES  AND  HEATERS.— I  AM  NOW  PREPARED  TO 
bLSD  supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 
is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  Ac.,  than  any  other  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  for  warming  houses  of  any  size.  Apply  to 
2-40  A.  MCPHERSON,  No.  233X  Water  street. 


(SOLOMON  S.  REILLY.  CAMPIIENE  AND  LAMP  MANU¬ 
KS?  facturer,  135  Canal  street,  corner  of  Laight;  51  Carmine 
street,  corner  of  Bedford ;  167  Greenwich  street,  corner  of 
Cortlandt ;  216  Canal  street,  near  Hudson.  Camphene  Distil- 
ery,  corner  of  Ninth  Avenue  and  Gansevoort  street.  Solar 
Lamps,  Girandoles, Chandeliers,  Brackets, Candelabras;  Lamps 
for  Oil,  Camphene,  and  Burning  Fluid ;  pure  Sperm,  Solar,  and 
Lard  Oil;  Camphene  and  Burning  Fluid,  Alcohol.  Spirits  of 
Turpentine,  at  wholesale  and  retail.  Orders  by  post  or  other¬ 
wise  promptly  attended  to.  2-10 


NEW-YORK  BAG  MANUFACTORY, 

No.  17  PLATT  STREET.  NEW-YORK. 

GRATN  BAGS,  HAM  BAGS,  COFFEE  BAGS,  SALT  BAGS, 
BUCKWHEAT  MEAL  BAGS.  SHOT  BAGS,  FARMERS’ 
AND  MILLERS’  BAGS,  GUANO  BAGS, 

Also,  BAGS  FOR  IIOMMONY,  GRAHAM  FLOUR,  OAT¬ 
MEAL,  WHITE  WHEAT  FLOUR;  in  fact,  all  descriptions  of 
Flour  and  Meal  Bags  made  up,  and  Printed,  if  required,  with 
great  care  and  dispatch. 

The  Proprietor  would  impress  upon  all  parties  in  the  habit 
of  using  Bags  of  any  description,  that  they  can  be  furnished 
at  the  Patent  Sewing  Machine’s  Depot,  better  made,  at  lower 
prices,  and  with  greater  expedition  than  they  can  be  obtained 
n  any  other  way.  3-16 


(TNTTO  A  KCEIILER,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SURGICAL 
'Lk  and  Orthopedical  Machines  ami  Instruments,  Trusses, 
Bandages,  Ac.,  No.  58  Chatham  street,  (second  floor,)  New- 
York.  All  kinds  of  Instruments,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made, 
repaired,  and  ground  at  the  shortest  notice.  2-7 


PANIEL  D.  WINANT,  SUCCESSOR  TO  D.  PENN,  BIL- 
liard  Table  maker,  No.  73  Gold  street,  between  Beekinan 
and  Spruce,  New-York.  Every  tiling  in  the  line  furnished  at 
10  per  cent,  less  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 
Tables,  balls,  maces,  cues,  cloths,  by  the  piece  or  yard  ;  Gibb’s 
adhesive  cue  wax ;  silk  and  worsted  pockets;  fringes ;  French 
and  American  patent  cue  points;  cord,  pool  boards,  rule 
boards,  etc.  In  short,  every  thing  in  the  trade  always  to  be 
had.  Spanisli  pins.  Orders  by  letter,  for  new  articles  or  for 
repairs,  attended  to  as  promptly  as  if  given  in  person.  2-21 


a;*  VANS  &  MILLWARD,  80  DUANE  STREET,  NEW-YORK, 
ELI  manufacturers  of  papier  mache  goods,  and  ornamental 
japanners  of  all  kinds  of  metallicised  ware,  patent  enamelled 
glass  paintings  for  fancy  stores,  beautifully  inlaid  with  pearl 
papier  mache,  panels  for  ships,  steamboats,  and  piano  fortes, 
piano  plates,  do.  music  stools,  mantels,  summer  pieces,  clocks, 
tables,  Ac.,  &c.  Ladies’  fancy  articles  of  every  description, 
and  ladies  learning  the  art  supplied  with  materials  of  all 
kinds.  Portmonnaies,  segar  cases,  card  oases,  Ac,,  supplied  to 
the  trade.  This  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  In  the 
Union,  and  work  can  be  produced  in  it  equal  to  any  from  the 
European  markets,  either  as  regards  beauty  of  tint3  or  excel¬ 
lency  of  pattern  and  design.  The  specimens  from  this  esta¬ 
blishment,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  late  Fairof  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute,  were  rewarded  with  a  Gold  and  also  a  Silver 
Medal,  and  they  were  pronounced  to  be  the  most  superior 
work  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in  tbis  oountry.  2-U 


MJ.  FAMBACH  A  GALVAGNI,  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
®  Fancy  Leather  Gooda,  for  Stationers.  No.  14  North 
William  street.  New-York. _ 2-8 

WIRE  CLOTH  AND  SIEVES.-THOMAS  C.  MOORE,  NO. 

108  Beekman  street,  New-York,  manufacturer  of  Brass, 
Copper,  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth,  Sieves,  Safes,  Bird  Cages,  Super¬ 
fine  Bolting  Wire  Coal,  Sand,  and  Grain  Screens,  Painted 
Wire  Window  Blinds,  Locomotive,  Brush,  and  Strainer  Wire, 
Ornamental  Wire  Fence,  Bordering,  Ac.,  for  Gardeners,  Ao. 
_ _ _ . _ 2-15 

MILLER’S  PATENT  IRON  STAIR, 

WROUGHT  ANO  CAST  IRON  RAILING, 

GRATING,  SHUTTER,  DOOR,  BEDSTEAD,  AND 
Iron  Picket  Fence  Manufactory, 

26  West  Broadway,  New-York, 

_  Near  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Depots  1-11 

AMES  S.  SMITH,  MANUFACTURER  OF  MILITARY 
Equipments,  No.  15  Dutch  street,  New-York.— Regulation 
caps,  belts,  knapsacks,  Ac.  The  subscriber,  in  addition  to  the 
manufacture  of  every  variety  of  cap  and  belt  ornaments, 
plates,  letters,  figures,  Ac.,  has  facilities  for  making  all  articles 
for  fitting  out  companies,  viz. :  caps,  belts,  knapsacks,  car¬ 
tridge  boxes,  horse  equipments,  metal  and  worsted  shoulder 
knots,  pompoons,  feathers,  Ac.  The  public  and  the  trade  may 
rely  on  all  articles  sold  at  this  establishment  to  be  of  the  best 
workmanship,  and  at  prices  warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 
_ _ _ _ _ 2-7 

E7USI1  HOOKS  AND  FISHING  TACKLE,  NEEDLES,  Ac— 
_1L  HENRY  WILLSHER,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 
Needles,  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
and  Kirby  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks ; 
Salmon,  Lake,  and  Trout  Flies:  Cork  and  Wood  Floats;  Flax, 
Twisted  and  Plaited  Silk.  Chinese  Grass  Hair,  and  Cable-laid 
Lines;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use;  Silk-worm  Gut;  Snells;  Double' 
Twist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders:  Spoon  Bait;  Squids;  Multi¬ 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish ;  Walking-cane 
and  other  Rods ;  Lolley’s  and  Chambers’ Sail  Needles;  Pack 
and  Willsher’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  Ac. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No,  9  Cedar  street, 
New-York.  N.  B— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at¬ 


tended  to. 
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INDIA  RUBBER  GOODS— TO  SOUTHERN  AND  WEST- 
ern  Merchants— The  subscriber  would  invite  the  attention 
of  merchants  and  others  to  his  extensive  stock  of  Vulcanized 
Metallic  Rubber  Goods,  consisting  in  part  of— 

Coats,  Horse  Covers,  Life  Preservers, 

Cloaks,  Carriage  Cloths,.  Toys, 

Capes,  Hospital  Sheeting,  Doll  Heads, 

Caps,  Steam  Packing,  Air  Balls, 

Sou'westers,  Machine  Belting,  Gloves, 

Pantaloons,  Breast  Pumps,  Mittens, 

Over-Alls,  Syringes,  Navy  Bags, 

Leggins,  Nipple  Shields,  Travelling  Bags, 

Wading  Boots,  Nursing  Bottles,  Air  Bellows, 

Fishing  do.  Piano  Covers,  Air  Belts,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Buyers  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  purchase  from 
first  hands,  and  not  pay  two  or  three  profits.  The  above  are 
of  the  first  quality— are  warranted  to  stand  any  climate,  and 
are  offered  for  sale  at  low  prices,  for  cash  or  approved  paper,  by 
D.  IIODGMAN,  New-York  India  Rubber  Warehouse,  No.  27 
Maiden  Lane,  (first  corner  from  Broadway,)  and  59  Nassau 
street.  Factory,  Tuckahoe,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.  2-14 


HN  OLIVER,  WIRE  WORKER.  NO.  25  FULTON  STREET, 
JO®  corner  of  Water,  up  stairs— Wove  Wire  of  every  de- 
cription  ;  Sieves  and  Riddles ;  coal,  sand,  and  gravel  Screens ; 
and  Wire  Work  of  all  kinds.  Also,  the  most  ingenious  patent 
self-setting,  revolving  Rat-trap  in  the  world.  Locomotive  spark 
Wire,  Ac.  N.  B. — Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  sup¬ 
plied  with  wove  wire  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  as  low  as  at 
any  factory  in  the  Union.  _  2-24 

Axes  and  hatchets-made  by  collins  a  co. 

Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’  Axes.  An  extensive 
and  constant  supply  of  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  of 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tools,  suited 
to  tliis  and  foreign  markets,  for  sale  on  favorable,  terms  to  the 
trade,  by  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city 
212  Water  street.  COLLINS  A  CO. 

1-23 

CHRISTIAN  DIETRICH,  IMPORTER  AND  MANUFAC- 
turer  of  German  Fancy  Baskets.  Also,  Manufacturer  of 
Cane  and  Willow  ware,  32  Maiden  Lane,  New-York.  Rattan 
Chairs,  Baskets,  Ac.,  repaired.  6-18 


MEDICAL. 


Medical  surgery  without  the  knife— samuel 

GILBERT,  M.  D.,  after  a  long  and  extensive  experience 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  more  recently  in  New-Orleans, 
lias  removed  to  New-York,  and  taken  rooms  at  483  Broadway, 
where-he  invites  patients  to  call  and  test  his  skill  in  the  rad¬ 
ical  cure  of  the  following  diseases,  many  of  which  are  deemed 
incurable  by  his  brethren  of  the  faculty,  without  instruments 
of  any  kind,  viz : 

1.  Ulcers  and  Tumors,  called  cancerous. 

2.  Scrofula  in  all  its  forms. 

3.  White  Swellings,  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

4.  Tumors,  Wens,  Carbuncles,  Tetter,  Scald  Head,  and  all 
Eruptions  on  the  Skin. 

5.  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  Ac. 

G.  Female  Diseases,  of  however  long  standing. 

DR.  GILBERT  invites  Physicians  to  send  patients  they  deem 
incurable,  and  witness  for  themselves  the  power  of  his  new 
remedies.  Office  hours,  from  9  A.  M.  till  3  P.  M.  1-17 


The  purity  and  whiteness  of  skin  which  the 

use  of  Gouraud’s  Italian  Medica  ted  Soap  produces  is  sur¬ 
passingly  beautiful.  Not  a  vestige  of  tan,  freckles,  sallowness, 
sunburn,  pimples,  frowsiness,  roughness,  chaps,  chafes,  or 
other  cutaneous  disfigurements  can  be  seen  upon  the  skin 
which  is  frequently  washed  with  this  marvellous  compound. 
The  purest  alabaster  could  scarcely  rival  in  whiteness,  smooth¬ 
ness  and  transparency  the  complexion  which  has  been  beau¬ 
tified  by  this  delicious  soap.  It  is,  moreover,  delicious  for 
shaving.  Gouraud’s  Hair  Restorative,  or  Circassian  Gloss, 
not  only  possesses  the  wonderful  power  of  imparting  to  wiry 
hair  a  rich  silkiness  and  superb  gloss,  but  it  also  restores  the 
hair  to  places  whence  it  has  fallen  off.  Trial  Bottles,  25  cents 
each.  Gouraud’s  Liquid  Rouge  gives  to  pale  lips  and  cheeks  a 
rosiness  so  permanent  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  the  most 
violent  rubbing.  Gouraud’s  Poudre  Subtile  is  warranted  to 
uproot  hair  from  low  foreheads  or  any  part  of  the  body.  Gou- 
raud's  Liquid  Hair  Dye  will  instantaneously  change  red.  gray 
or  white  hair  to  a  beautiful  brown  or  black,  without  staining 
the  skin.  Gouraud’s  Lily  White  is  much  prized  by  ladies  for 
flushed,  rough  Bkins. 

Caution— The  genuine  preparations  of  Dr.FELIX  GOURAUD 
are  only  to  he  had  at  67  Walker  street,  first  store  from  (not  in) 
Broadway. 

Agents— T.  R.  Callender,  88  South  3d-st.,Philadelphia ;  Bates, 
129  Washington-st.,  Boston :  Green,  Worcester ;  Guild,  Bangor; 
W.  D.  Robinson,  Portland,  Me. ;  G.  Fargue,  26  St.  Charles-st,, 
New-Orleans ;  E.  H.  Haycraft,  90  4th-st.rLouisrllle ;  Couse, De¬ 
troit,  Micb.;  Oarleton  A  Co.,  Lowell;  Yale,  Bristol ;  Albert 
Perry,  Manchester ;  Isaac  Post,  Rochester ;  Robert  Cameron, 
Brideport,  Ct. ;  McNarry  A  Buck.  Hartford  ;  George  Greig, 
Nashville,  Tenn ;  S.  B.  Crocheron,  M.  D„  Cahawba,  Ala.;  and 
generally  throughout  the  Union. 

Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms  for  sash.  Small  orders 
executed  by  Mail  and  Expresses.  ,2-14 
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Eye-sight.-e.  S.  FRANKS,  SPECTACLE-MAKER,  52 
Bowery,  (third  door  from  the  Bowery  Theatre.)  Optician 
to  the  New- York  Eye  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary,  adjusts  his 
Improved  Spectacles  to  Weak  Sight  with  unerring  accuracy, 
at  a  low  price,  and  changes  them  without  further  charge,  il 
not  approved  of.  References :  Drs.  Dubois,  Wilkes,  and  Hal¬ 
stead,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Infirmary;  Drs.  Ste- 

Shenson  and  Rogers,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital : 

T8.  Halstead  and  Bulkley,  Physicians  to  the  New-York  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  Dr.  Wood,  late  President  of  the  New-York  Academy  ol 
Medicine ;  Dr.  Darling,  Anatomical  Demonstrator  at  the  New- 
York  University  Medical  College  ;  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Wallace,  and 
Dr.  Dixon,  Editor  of  the  Scalpel.  2-24 

The  ear.-a.  s.  heath,  m.  d.,  aurist  and  ocu¬ 
list,  devotes  his  attention,  from  10  to  2,  to  the  treatment 
of  deafness,  discharges  from  the  ear,  noises  in  the  head,  sore 
throats,  and  all  diseases  producing  deafness  and  blindness,  ol 
which  scrofula  ranks  first.  Office,  40  Howard  street,  first  door 
east  of  Broadway.  1-10 


REAT  DISCOVERY.  -  DEAFNESS  AND  BLINDNESS 
cured  at  80  Prince  street.-— Deafness,  noise  in  and  dis¬ 
charge  from  .the  ear,  cured  in  a  short  tivie,  without  risk  or 
pain  ;  also,  partial  and  total  blindness  cured,  and  near,  weak, 
and  imperfect  sight  restored.  The  number  and  nature  of  the 
cures  effected,  in  the  very  worst  kinds  of  deafness  and  blind¬ 
ness,  by  Dr.  LUTENER’S  newly-discovered  treatment,  is  en¬ 
tirely  unprecedented.  Office,  80  Prince  street,  second  house 
east  of  Broadway.  Hours  from  10  till  4.  All  letters  must  be 
prepaid,  and  contain  $1  fee,  to  insure  attention.  2-10 

rgpHE  DAY  OF  STARTLING  DI&COVEkIES  HAS  LONG 
JJL  passed  away.  The  time  has  been  when  a  person  profess¬ 
ing  to  eradicate  disease,  inherent  in  the  system,  would  be  a 
subject  of  persecution  and  ignominy.  When,  therefore,  we 
announce  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Brown,  of  147  Grand  street, 
of  this  city,  actually  performs  this  miracle,  we  do  not  expect 
to  draw  largely  upon  the  credulity  of  our  readers. 

Should  this  brief  article  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  languishing 
in  pain,  or  patiently  submitting  to  evils  Which  they  deem  to 
be  incurable,  let  them  take  courage  again,  for  as  surely  as 
effect  follows  cause,  so  surely  can  they  be  relieved  and 
radically  cured  by  application  to  our  friend  Dr.  Brown. 

6—18  His  office  is  at  147  Grand  street. 


YE-STUFFS,  DYE-WOODS,  ACIDS,  &C.—  WILLIAM 
PARTRIDGE  &  SON,  No.  27  Cliff  street,  offer  for  sale. 
iac  Dye— 50  cases,  40  bbls.  fine  ground. 

Safflowers— 15  bales  Argols— 200,000  lbs. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 20,000  lbs.  brown. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 15,000  lbs.  white. 

Copperas— 50,000  lbs.  Cudbear— prime  quality. 

Orchil— French,  English,  and  American. 

Alum— 500  bbls.,  crude  and  ground. 

Woad— 10  tons.  Terra  Japonica— 50  tons. 

Cutuh— 18  tons.  Fuller’s  Earth— 50  tons. 

Manganese— 20  tons. 

And  a  full  supply  of  all  the  above. 2-20 

BYSPEPSIA!  DYSPEPSIA  1-THOUSANDS  WHO  ARE 
suffering  with  this  distressing  complaint  are  not  aware 
there  is  a  radical  cure  ;  yet  it  is  so,  and  is  to  be  had  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietor  only,  No.  74  Fulton  street,  at  50  cents  a  bottle.  It  is  a 
German  medicine,  entirely  vegetable,  and  perfectly  harmless, 
yet  certain  in  its  effects  on  the  system.  It  will  also  cure  diar¬ 
rhoea  and  dysentery  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
and  any  kind  of  colic  in  a  moment.  The  following  real  cer¬ 
tificates,  among  many  gratuitously  tendered,  can  be  seen  at 
my  office.  No.  74  Fulton  street. 

CHARLES  BRAEUTIGAM. 

I  take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  efficiency  of  your  Health 
Succedaneum  in  restoring  the  system  to  a  healthy  condition 
after  it  becomes  debilitated,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  now  extant.  I  have  tried 
it  in  my  family  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  do 
most  cheerfully  recommend  its  use  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  or 
general  debility  of  the  system.  V.  B.  POST, 

April  4, 1852.  No.  9  West  Forty-third  street. 

I  certify,  with  much  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Charles  Braeutigam’s 
Health  Succedaneum  lias  relieved  my  wife  from  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  indigestion,  from  which  she  had  suffered  for  some  time, 
and  recommend  it  in  preference  to  any  other  remedy  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  F.  J.  K.  MAYER, 

New-York,  May  28,  1858.  No.  138  Pearl  street. 

N.  B.— To  let,  several  farms  at  Deal,  Ocean  Township,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J.  One  of  76  acres,  mostly  cultivated  ;  one 
of  146  acres,  principally  woods.  2-11 

LGELOW’S  ALTERATIVE,  A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR 
dysentery,  diarrhoea,  cholera  morbus,  and  all  summer 
complaints.— GEORGE  W.  BLEECKElt,  Proprietor,  98  Broad¬ 
way,  New-York. 

New-York,  March  22, 1852. 

I  have  used  “Bigelow’s  Alterative”  in  my  family,  and 
have  never  found  it  to  fail,  when  all  other  remedies  adminis¬ 
tered  by  and  under  direction  of  physicians  have  proved  inef¬ 
fectual.  I  think  it  a  perfect  corrective  for  dysenteric  and 
bowel  complaints.  GEO.  W.  BEEBEE,  47  Wall  street. 

Utica,  April  15, 1852. 

We  can  add' our  testimony  to  that  of  others  of  its  great  effi¬ 
cacy  in  our  own  case,  when  prostrated  to  an  alarming  degree 
by  bowel  disease.  It  was  the  only  medicine  that  gave. relief, 
and  one  now  always  kept  in  the  family. 

2-21  Editor  N.  Y.  Baptist  Register. 


Hydropathic  and  hygiene  institute,  no.  is 

Laight  street.— This  establishment  having  been  en¬ 
larged  by  the  addition  of  the  double  house  adjoining,  can  now 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  persons.  Special  department 
for  the  mechanical  and  surgical  treatment  of  female  diseases. 

It.  D.  TRALL,  Proprietor. 

2-18  Dr.  J.  L.  IIOSFORD,  Assistant. 


STAMPEDE  MIXTURE,  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  FEVER  AND 
vc9  ague,  and  Chagres  Fever.— This  medicine  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  and  is  prepared  by  Dr.  Edward  Bleecker,  of  this  city. 
It  has  never  been  known  to  fail  to  perfect  a  cure,  when  used 
according  to  directions  which  accompany  the  bottle.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  satisfactory  certificates  from  persons  of  the  highest 
respectability  can  be  produced,  when  desired  by  applicants. 
Depot,  No.  98  Broadway,  Room  No.  2,  second  floor,  and  sold  by 
druggists  generally.  2-21 


Through  by  express  i-this  is  to  certify  that 

THE  MEXICAN  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  has  been  used 
quite  extensively  in  the  stables  of  Adams  &  Co.’s  Great 
Southern,  Eastern,  and  Western  Express,  for  curing  galls, 
chafes,  scratches,  sprains,  and  bruises,  and  it  has  proved  very 
effectual.  Many  of  their  men  have  also  used  it  on  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  they  all  speak  of  its  healing  and 
remedial  qualities  in  the  highest  terms.  One  of  our  hostlers 
got  kicked,  and  badly  cut  and  bruised  on  his  knee  ;  as  usual, 
the  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  was  resorted  to,  and  the  soreness 
and  lameness  was  soon  removed,  and  it  was  perfectly  well  in 
three  days.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  a 
valuable  preparation,  to  be  used  externally  on  man  or  beast. 

J.  DUNNING, 

Foreman  of  Adams  &  Co.’s  Express  Stable,  New-York. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  the  MEXICAN 
MUSTANG  LINIMENT  to  all  our  friends  and  customers,  as 
the  best  article  we  have  ever  used  for  seres,  sprains,  or  galls 
in  horses.  We  have  used  it  extensively,  and  always  effectu¬ 
ally.  Some  of  our  men  have  also  used  it  for  severe  bruises 
and  sores,  as  well  as  rheumatic  pains,  and  they  all  say  it  acts 
like  magic.  We  can  only  say  that  we  have  entirely  aban¬ 
doned  the  use  of  every  other  liniment.— J.  M.  HEWITT,  Fore¬ 
man  for  American  Express  Co.,  10  Wall  street ;  Hamden’s 
Express,  74  Broadway  ;  Pullin,  Virgil  &  Co.’s,  16  Wall  street ; 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  16  Wall  street.— Principal  Offices,  304 
Broadway,  New-York,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2-18  A.  G.  BRAGG  &  CO.  Proprietors. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MEDICINE  YET  Discov¬ 
ered.— Sargent  &  Co.’s  Celebrated  American  Canchala- 
gogue,  or  Health  Restorative  Compound,  has  made  effectual 
cures  in  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  dyspepsia,  fever  and 
igue,  liver  complaints,  bilious  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
indigestion,  and  in  fact  all  diseases  arising  from  inaction  of 
the  liver,  or  impurities  of  the  blood.  Many  of  these  cases  are 
of  long  standing,  which  we  will  prove  by  certificates  at  our 
office.  We  will  warrant  it  to  any  person  who  will  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  Sold  in  Brooklyn  by  Mrs.  M.  Hayes,  175  Fulton  street ; 
Thomas  J.  Hayes,  146  Atlantic  street;  Boswell  &  Livingston, 
Williamsburgh,  corner  Grand  and  Fourth  streets;  J.  W. 
Smith,  Hempstead,  L.  1. 

2-19  SARGENT  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  31  Old  Slip,  N.  Y. 


PAINTS,  DRUGS,  AND  PATENT  MEDICINES  OF  ALL 
KINDS.— D.  SARFATY,  Commission  Merchant,  General 
Importer,  and  Dealer  in  Paints,  Drugs,  &c.,  No.  176  Water 
street,  (near  Burling  Slip.)  Constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale 
low : 

Paris  green,  dry  and  in  oil,  Dailey’s  Salve, 

Chrome  Yellow,  do.  do.  S.  P.  Townsend’s  Sarsaparilla, 
Chrome  Green,  do.  do.  Old  Jacob  Townsend’s  do. 

Verdigris,  do.  do,  White  Wax,  in  casks, 

Prussian  Blue,  do.  do.  Adamantine  Candles, 

White  Lead,  do.  do.  Varnish  of  all  kinds, 

Ultramarine  Blue  do.  do.  Fire  Proof  Paints, 

Putty,  in  bulk  and  bladders.  Indigo,  &c.,  &c. 

The  subscriber,  having  the  exclusive  agency  of  several  large 
manufacturing  establishments  of  paints,  colors,  &c..  and  for 
the  sale  of  many  of  the  most  popular  medicines  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  can  offer  to  buyers  greater  inducements 
and  on  more  liberal  terms  than  any  other  house  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  city.  An  examination  of  his  stock  is  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited.  2  20 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AR.  M.  MIKL’OSY,  POLYTECHNKjAiFFICE,  No.  11 
O  Wall  street.  Room  13. 

Sec.  1.  Surveying  and  Engineering.— Surveying  and  levelling 
»f  land,  railroad  lines,  and  canals,  designs  and  drawings  of 
topographical  maps,  building  of  bridges,  machinery  of  every 
kind,  and  the  conduct  of  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  Architecture.— Design  and  drawing  of  plans  for 
buildings  of  every  kind,  and  in  any  style ;  specification  and 
superintendence,  decorating  of  churches,  &c. ;  perspective 
views  for  any  building,  &c. 

Sec.  3.  Science  of  Mining.— Science  of  mining,  surveying  of 
mountains  and  mines,  design  and  drawing  of  geognostical 
maps,  examining  of  mines  and  minerals,  and  the  estimation 
of  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  Lithography.— Every  kind  of  surveying,  engineering, 
and  architectural  objects,  perspective  views'  of  engines  and 
steamboats,  &c.,  will  be  accepted  for  lithography. 

VST  Scenery  taken  from  nature.  1-11 


JOHN  II.  WOODCOCK,  IMPORTER  AND  JOBBER  OF 
Paris  fancy  goods,  combs,  brushes,  perfumery,  &c.  Fans, 
silk  guards,  portmonnaies,  wax  beads,  hair  pins,  jet  pins,  gilt 
and  jet  bracelets,  breast,  scarf,  and  shawl  pins.  38  John  street, 
(up  stairs,)  New-York.  1-17 


FAS.  S.  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  GILDERS  AND  PICTURE  FRAME 
Makers.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Gilt  Mouldings,  French 
Plate  Looking  Glasses,  &c.,  158  William  street,  corner  of  Ann 
street,  New-York.  N.  B.— Merchants’  orders  for  cards  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  to.  1—21 


S^RISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS  CHAMPAGNE.— The  under- 
.  signed  respectfully  requests  the  attention  of  dealers  and 
the  public  generally  to  the  superior  merits  of  this  Wine,  which 
he  is  now  introducing  in  this  market.  With  a  view  to  establish¬ 
ing  a  reputation  in  this  country  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  them 
in  Europe,  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  FRISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS, 
guarantee  that  the  Wines  shall  be  of  uniform  quality,  and 
equal  to  the  best  now  in  vogue.  An  invoice  is  now  landing 
from  ship  John  Spear,  from  Havre. 

WILLIAM  W.  lilNCKEN,  11  Old  Slip, 

2-21  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States. 


30LIAN  PIANO  FORTES,  AT  NO.  441  BROADWAY  — 

_ J  A  large  assortment  of  Pianos  from  the  celebrated  house 

of  llallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  Boston ;  also  the  well-known  Instru¬ 
ments  of  A.  W.  Ladd  &  Co.,  with  a  full  supply  of  new  and 
second-hand  Pianos,  of  various  makers,  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Pianos  to  let. 

1-22  LINCOLN  &  THOMPSON,  No  441  Broadway. 


INE  OLD  BRANDIES.  CHOICE  WINES  OF  ALL  DE¬ 
SCRIPTIONS,  Pure  Holland  Gin,  Superior  Old  Jamaica 
and  St.  Croix  Rum,  Scotch  Ale,  London  Porter,  with  a  general 
assortment  of  all  articles  connected  with  the  liquor  trade,  for 
sale  at  the  extensive  vaults  of  John  J.  Staff,  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Anthony  street.  This  stock  of  Wines  and  Liquors 
has  been  selected  with  great  care,  especially  for  family  use, 
and  the  trade  of  our  first-class  hotels.  Those  who  deal  with 
Mr.  Staff  will  find  him  an  honorable  and  an  accommodating 
tradesman.  1-17 


PAINTS. 


JjfiDRIDGEWATER  PAINT,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 
lO)  Bridgewater  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  New-Jer- 
sey.— The  Company  have  now  on  hand  a  supply  of  this  Paint, 
which  they  offer  to  the  public  as  the  best  article  known  for 
roofs,  decks  and  bottoms  of  steamers  and  other  vessels,  also 
oil*  brick  and  wood-work  generally :  and  from  its  spark  and 
fender-proof  qualities,  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  protection  for  railroad  and  other  bridges, 
cars,  depot  buildings,  &c.  The  strongest  testimonials  of 
the  virtues  of  this  article  from  officers  of  the  army,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  railroads,  insurance  companies,  captains  of  ves¬ 
sels,  painters,  &c.,  may  be  seen,  together  with  specimens  on 
tin,  wood,  canvas,  &c.,-  at  the  depot  of  the  Company.  For 
sale,  dry,  in  packages  of  200  lbs.  and  upwards,  and  in  oil,  in 
kegs  of  25,  50,  and  100  lbs.,  by 

It.  BOGERT,  General  Agent, 

1-22  125  Pearl  and  78  Beaver  street. 


PRO  VISIONS. 


WHOLESALE  FISH  STORE.— 500  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 
w  v  bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 
Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  halfs  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
Herring.  300  halfs  New  Herring.  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod 
fish,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring. 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring,  3000  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal¬ 
mon,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her¬ 
ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut, 
White-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish.  &c. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  &  CO., 

81  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West, 
May  13th,  1852.  New-York. 

NELSON  WELLS.  1-52  S.  H.  WOOD. 


VAN  NOEDENS, 

DEALERS  IN  BUTTER,  CnEESE,  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
stantly  receiving  large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  in  tubs  and  flridns.  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes.  Lard 
in  barrels,  tubs  and  kegs.  For  sale  at 
1-24  VAN  NORDENS’,  157  West  street,  New-York. 


TO  MERCHANTS,  SHIPPERS.  DRUGGISTS.  AND  OTH- 
ers.— Mustard.— WITHINGTON  &  WILDE'S  celebrated 
Premium  Mustard.  First  premiums,  American  Institute,  1847— 
1852.  Put  up  expressly  for  the  Southern  and  Western  Markets, 
in  kegs,  cans,  tins,  and  bottles.  &c.  This  Mustard  is  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  best  English  and  Trieste  seed,  and  needs 
no  other  recommendation  than  the  extensive  sale  it  has  met 
with  for  the  past  number  of  years,  and  being  used  by  the 
United  States  Army,  and  many  of  tile  Hospitals  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Liberal  discount  made  to  cash  purchasers.  For 
sale  by  WITHINGTON  &  WILDE,  office  of  L.  I.  Mustard  and 
Spice  Nlills,  7  Dutch  street.  New-York,  opposite  Wm.  Colgate 
&  Co.’s  Soap  Factory.  Also  for  sale,  Coffees,  Spices  ol  all 
kinds.  Cocoa,  Saleratus,  Indigo,  Rice  Flour,  &c.,  pertaining  to 
the  trade.  1-18 


REAL  ESTATE. 


F.  COGSWELL.  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  hi9  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lands  in  the  cities  of 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgh,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  oi  their  property, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials: 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Stryker,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brush,  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank,  Brooklyn.  1-26 


fAMES  M.  MILLER,  AUCTIONEER.-BY  JAMES  M.  MIL- 
ler— Store  No  81  Maiden  Lane.— James  M.  Miller  will  give 
his  personal  attention  to  Sales  of  Real  Estate  at  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange,  and  to  sales  of  Household  Furniture  at  the 
residence  of  families ;  also  his  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
of  Cattle.  1-15 


REMOVALS. 


KEMOVAL.— WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY.— THE  SUB- 
scriber  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  former 
patrons  that  he  has  removed  from  his  old  stand,  74  Fulton 
street,  to  395  Broadway,  where  he  has  a  spacious  store,  well 
stocked  with  every  thing  desirable  in  the  way  of  watches, 
jewelry,  &c.,  diamonds,  pins,  rings,  chains,  both  for  ladies  and 
gents,  of  the  richest  patterns.  Notwithstanding  I  have  re¬ 
moved  to  Broadway,  I  intend  to  sell  at  my  former  low  prices. 
2-14  LEVI  SCRIBNER,  395  Broadway. 


]O>EM0VAL. -A.  BININGER  &  CO.  (FORMERLY  141 
JD&  Broadway)  have  removed  to  the  white  marble  store, 
circular  corner.  Nos.  92  and  94  Liberty  street,  corner  of  Tem¬ 
ple,  third  door  west  of  Broadway,  where  they  continue  to  im¬ 
port  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.’s  Champagne  Wines,  Madeira,  Sherry, 
Port,  French  and  German  Wines,  Cognac  Brandies,  vintages 
of  1790,  1815. 1825  to  1852,  in  U.  S.  Bonded  Warehouses,  Hennes- 
see,  Otard,  Maett,  and  Pinett’s,  &c.  Choicest  Havana  Segars; 
Cross  &  Blackwell’s  Pickles,  Sauces,  &c.,  &c. ;  as  well  as  every 
other  article  in  their  line  of  business.  2-15 


HEMOVAL.-KIMBALL  &  BEESLEY  HAVE  REMOVED 
their  Boot  and  Shoe  Store  from  257  to  325  Broadway — 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel— where  they  have  constantly  on  hand  a 
general  assortment  of  Ladies’ and  Children’s  Boots  and  Shoes, 
of  every  variety.  2-8 


SASHES  AND  BLINDS. 

lT&OORS,  SASHES,  SASH  DOORS,  AND  BLINDS— THE 
MJ?  subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  best  kiln-dried  Door  Sashes,  Sash  Doors,  outside  and 
inside  Blinds,  Shutters,  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  the  market,  and 
would  invite  the  attention  of  builders  and  others  to  the  above 
articles,  which  will  be.sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.  Orders  received  by  mail  or  otherwise  filled 
with  dispatch.  Sashes  ready  glazed  or  glazed  to  order  at  the 
shortest  notice.  IRA  PORTER  &  CO., 

1-19  No.  8  Spruce  street,  a  few  doors  from  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


POORS.  SASHES  AND  BLINDS.— F.  W.  TUXBURY,  NO.  15 
Burling  Slip,  between  Water  and  Front  streets,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealer  in  the  above  articles,  would  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  buildsrs,  shippers,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  his 
large  ana  general  assortment  of  Kiln-dried  Doors,  Sashes, 
and  Blinds,  manufactured  of  good  stock,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  Glazed  Sash  Doors,  Glazed  Sashes,  on  hand  or  glazed  to 
order,  all  of  which  are  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
F.  W.  T.’s  connection  with  extensive  manufacturers  enables 
him  to  fill  orders  at  short  notice.  1-18 


STATIONERY. 


ILLARD  FELT,  NO.  191  PEARL  STREET,  (NEAR  MAI 
_.  _  den  Lane,)  Manufacturer  of  Blank  Books,  and  Im 
porter  and  Dealer  in  Paper  and  Stationery  of  every  descrip 
tion.  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders.  1-16 


JO*: LANK  BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY.— FRANCIS  &  LOU- 
iij&  trel,  No.  77  Maiden  Lane,  sell  all  articles  in  their  line  at 
low  prices,  at  retail,  or  by  the  quantity. 


Account  Books. 

Writing  Papers, 

Envelopes, 

Notes,  Drafts,  Receipts, 

Hotel  Registers, 

Sets  of  Books  for  Societies, 

Writing  Desks, 

Scrap  Books, 

Shipping  Receipt  Boxes, 

Patent  Inkstands, 

Tin  Cash  and  Deed  Books, 

Manifold  Letter  Writers, 

Bankers’  Note  Cases, 

Slates,  Pencils, 

Chessmen, 

Perforated  Boards,  _ 

Fancy  Stationery  in  great  variety. 

Books  ruled  and  bound  to  pattern.  ^ 

Job  Printing  executed  at  low  rates.  Cards,  Circulars,  Bill 
Heads,  Checks,  Receipts,  &c. 


Copying  Presses,  | 
Note  Papers, 

Bills  of  Exchange, 
Memoranda  Books, ' 
Time  Books, 

Portfolios, 

Gold  and  Steel  Pens, 
Superior  Writing  Ink, 
Elastic  Paper  Holders, 
Seal  Presses, 

Pass  and  Copy  Books, 
Penknives, 
Backgammon  Boards 
Wax  Wafers. 

Tissue  Paper, 

Diaries  for  18o4. 


1-19 


FRANCIS  &  LOUTREL, 
Stationers  and  Booksellers.  77  Maiden  Lane. 


STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  PAPER,  <fcc.-^PECK  & 
vc9  Hoodless,  Manufacturers  of  Blank  Books,  Importers  and 
Dealers  in  Fancy  and  Staple  Stationery  of  every  description, 
No.  139  Pearl  street  and  90  Beaver  street,  near  Wall  street, 
New-York.  Country  Merchants  supplied  at  low  rates.  Par¬ 
ticular  and  prompt  attention  given  to  orders.  1-11 


SAFES^ 

(SALAMANDER  MARBLE  COMPANY.-SILA9  C.  HER 
RING.  Wareroom,  313  Broadway;  Manufactory,  Hud¬ 
son  street,  corner  Thirteenth  street.  New-York.  Iron  Mantels, 
Table-Tops,  Columns,  &c.,  marbleized  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  inventors,  li.  F.  &  J.  P.  WILLIAMS.  Finan¬ 
cial  and  General  Business  Department,  J.  RUSTON.  Speci¬ 
mens  may  be  seen  at  the  Salamander  Safe  Depot,  125, 137,  and 
139  Water  street,  New-York,  and  corner  of  Court  and  Jorale- 
raon  streets,  Brooklyn.  8  Q  1-1 2^ 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


PROSPECTUS  OF  VOLUME  ELEVENTH  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

The  American  Agriculturist  -will  hereafter  be 
published  weekly,  and  contain  16  large  quarto 
pages,  embellished  with  numerous  engravings. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  so  long  favorably  known  as 
principal  editor  of  the  Monthly  Agriculturist,  will 
be  the  superintending  Editor,  and  Mr.  0.  Judd,  A.  M., 
distinguished  for  his  scientific  and  practical  attain 
ments,  will  be  his  associate.  They  will  be  assisted 
by  a  highly  intelligent  corps  of  agricultural  writers, 
all  of  whom  are  either  practical  farmers,  planters, 
stock-breeders,  gardeners,  or  fruit-growers. 

No  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  this 
periodical  a  Standard  Agricultural  Work,  which 
will  convey  to  its  readers  weekly  a  large  amount 
of  information  highly  valuable  to  all  interested  in 
the  culture  of  the  soil. 

This  is  the  only  weekly  periodical  of  its  kind 
published  in  the  United  States;  and  it  will  possess 
peculiar  facilities  for  furnishing  early  reports  of  the 
produce,  cattle,  and  grain-markets.  These  reports 
alone  will  be  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper 
to  its  subscribers. 

The  Editors  are  supplied  with  all  the  leadiug 
Agricultural  Publications  of  this  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  may  look 
confidently  to  its  pages  for  all  new  and  established 
improvements  iu  modes  of  farming,  stock-breeding, 
<fec.,  dec.  While  adhering  to  scientific  accuracy,  our 
aim  will  be  to  make  science  entirely  subservient  to 
practice. 

Our  paper  will  be  furnished  to  subscribers  for 
less  than  four  cents  a  number  of  sixteen  quarto 
pages,  and  to  large  clubs  for  less  than  two  and  a 
half  cents.  Every  number  will  contain  suggestions 
for  the  treatment  of  soils,  crops,  stock,  &c.,  which 
will  often  be  worth  to  the  reader  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  paper  for  a  year. 

Price  of  subscriptions — invariably  in  advance: 

To  single  Subscribers,  -  $2.00  a  year,  $2  00 

5.00 
8.00 
15.00 
25.00 

Every  friend  of  agriculture  is  respectfully  re¬ 
quested  to  act  as  agent  in  procuring  subscriptions, 
which  may  be  forwarded  by  mail  at  the  risk  of  the 
publishers,  if  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  Water  street,  New-York. 

N.B. — Subscriptions,  advertisements,  and  all  mat¬ 
ters  relative  to  the  business  part  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  should  be  addressed  to  Allen  Co.,  and  all 
communications  for  the  paper  addressed  to  Editor 
of  American  Agriculturist. 
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AGENTS  WANTED. 

Newsmen  in  the  different  towns  in  the  country 
are  requested  to  act  as  agents  for  this  paper;  re¬ 
sponsible  persons  also  in  every  district  of  the  United 
States. 

Very  liberal  commissions  will  be  given  to  a  few 
young  men  to  act  as  travelling  agents. 

For  further  information  address  the  publishers,  or 
call  at  their  office,  189  Water  street,  New-York. 


fTSURRALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
H®  Market— strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash  by  THOMAS  D.  BURItALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 

1-tf  K.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

ADEMAREST,  CARD  AND  SEAL  ENGRAVER-DOOR 
a  Plates,  and  advertising  Envelopes,— Corner  of  Pine 
and  Nassau  streets,  opposite  the  Custom  House.  1—18 

WTRYON.  ENGRAVER  AND  PRINTER,  NO.  438 
@  Broadway.— W.  T.  begs  to  inform  the  public  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  he  now  imports  a  new  style  of  Visiting  and  Wedding 
Cards  from  Europe,  which  are  entirely  different  from  any 
others  in  the  city.  Specimens  can  be  seen  by  every  arrival. 
1-16 

MILITARY  GOODS.— JAMES  II.  LENT,  SUCCESSOR  TO 
ivil  Andrew  M.  Shiers,  121  Fulton  street,  between  William 
and  Nassau,  manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  military  caps,  sad¬ 
dles,  saddle-cloths:  holsters,  bridles,  aud  plumes  of  all  kinds 
made  to  order.  Military  companies  about  changing  their 
uniforms,  or  new  companies  about  forming,  supplied  with 
samples  of  the  newest  patterns,  at  the  shortest  notice,  from  the 
oldest  place  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  2-16 

¥  RISK’S  METALLIC  BURIAL  -  CASE.- F.  A.  MORRELL, 
'  General  Undertaker,  would  inform  his  friends  and  the 
public  that  he  furnishes  every  thing  in  the  above  line  at  short 
notice— gives  personal  attention  at  funerals ;  and  he  assures 
those  who  may  favor  him  with  a  call,  that  it  shall  be  done  with 
entire  satisfaction. 

N.B.  Charges  moderate.  He  invites  attention  to  the  Metal¬ 
lic  Burial  Case9,  and  expects  by  a  strict  attention  to  business 
to  merit  the  approval  of  those  who,  through  affliction,  may 
need  his  services.  Metallic  Burial  Cases  and  Wood  Coffins,  of 
every  quality.  Interments  procured  in  all  the  cemeteries. 
Office,  57  Myrtle  avenue.  Brooklyn.  2-14 
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HORSE  MARKETS. 


MOS  SMITH,  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLE,  No.  76 
East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York.  1-27 


KgULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN- 

ia_©  ty-fourth  street,  West  side  of  Third  Avenue.  N.  Y. 

1-34  A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Proprietor. 


FAGAN  &  GRAHAM,  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES, 

.  cor  .of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.— F  .  &  G.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  with  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

^NREENWICH  POTTERY,  261  WEST  EIGHTEENTII- 
^3%  street.  Steam-pressed  Vitrified  Drain  Pipe,  from  three 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  feet  lengths.  The 
best  iind  cheapest  medium  for  drainage  and  sewerage  ever 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  subscriber  is  the  exclusive  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  steam-pressed  Drain  Pipe  in  this  country,  and  he 
offers  it  to  the  public  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  ordinary 
drain  pipe  made  or  sold  in  this  city. 

_  2-27 _ _ _ _ WASHINGTON  SMITH. 

KEES  &  HOYT,  PREMIUM  PATENT  RIVETED  STRETCH- 
ed  Leather  Band  Manufacturers,  37 Spruce  street,  New 

Xoi'k. _  3-29 


IGHTNING  RODS.— A.  M.  QUIMBY  &  SON,  DEALERS  IN 

i  Quimby’s  Improved  Lightning  Rods.  Offices,  Nos.  18 
Nassau  street  and  132  East  Twenty-seventh  street,  New-York. 
Orders  will  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention.  1-20 


Helvetia  and  lafayette  gold  mining  com- 

puny,  located  at  Grass  Valley,  California  — organized 
July  /,  1852 — is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation  ;  its 
veins  are  opened,  being  worked  and  highly  productive :  its 
mill  is  of  great  power,  complete  in  all  respects,  and  now  work¬ 
ing  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  its  prospects  for  fu¬ 
ture  success,  founded  upon  actual  experience,  are  of  an  un¬ 
usually  flattering  nature.  There  was  taken  out  previous  to 
Dec.  20, 1852,  upwards  of  $169,000,  and  the  yield  of  the  mine  is 
steadily  increasing  with  each  successive  report, 

1 1  is  by  far  the  most  successful  mining  company  in  California, 
and  its  Directors  confidently  anticipate  quarterly  dividends 
of  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  commencing  in  October  next 
Dividends  payable  quarterly  in  October,  January,  April  and 
July,  at  the  office  of  the  Company  in  Grass  Valley,  and  at  tile 
agency  office  in  New-York. 

A  few  shares,  and  copies  of  the  charter  and  by-laws,  together 
with  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 

2-15  DANIEL  ADEE,  Agent,  107  Fulton-street,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEAD-PURE  AND  FULL  WEIGHT.— THE  Un¬ 
dersigned,  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  long-established 
Brand  of  Mordecai  Lewis  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  keep  contin¬ 
ually  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  the  same,  and  are 
prepared  to  supply  the  trade  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  The 
quality  branded  ‘  pure”  is  guaranteed  to  be  entirely  free  from 
adulteration.  The  packages  also  to  contain  net  weight,  as 
heretofore  customary,  which,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  is  a  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  consumer  of  at  least  one-half  cent  per  pound  over 
gross  weight. 

3-10_ JAMES  T.  LEWIS  &  CO.,  No  82  Water  street. 


|T UNPARALLELED  SUCCESS.-TIIREE  YEARS  AGO,  THE 
viU  Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  EUGENE  R.  DURKEE 
was  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  but  its 
real  worth,  and  the  perseverance  of  its  proprietor,  has  won  for 
it  world-wide  celebrity,  and  in  every  city,  town  and  village 
throughout  this  country  its  name  is  a  familiar  household  word, 
to.  the  trade  nothing  more  saleable  or  profitable  is  offered. 
Principal  office,  139  Water  street,  New-York.  For  sale  by  gro- 
cer3  generally. _  2-12 


1TNION  STEAM  SUGAR  REFINERY.28  LEONARD  STREET, 
mJ  (Between  Hudson  and  West  Broadway.)  The  subscriber 
has  constantly  for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  different 
grades  of  their  superior  qualities  ofreflned  sugars  and  syrups, 
diamond  A,  B,  C,  and  yellow 
2’16  HARRIS,  EVANS  &  CO. 


STOCK. 

IMPROVED  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS.  -  HAVING  HAD 
IB.  great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stock  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  I  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice  as  convenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  in 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 
South. 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Herefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayrshires.  Long-wooled  Sheep— the  Cotswold, 
Oxford,  Leicester.  Bakewell,  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown.  Fine-wooled  Sheep— such  as  the  Saxon,  Span 
ish,  aud  French  Merino. 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious. 

1-tf _ A.  B.  ALLEN.  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street. 

IWf  ADAGASCAR  OR  LOP-EARED  RABBITS.— A  FEW 
ItH  pairs  of  these  large  and  superb  animals  for  sale.  Price 
$10  to  $15  per  pair.  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN, 

1-tf  189  Water  street. 


Terrier  dogs,  of  the  smooth-haired  and  tan- 

ned  muzzle  breed.  These  are  famous  ratters,  very  active, 
and  make  excellent  farm  dogs. 

1-tf  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN,  189  Water  street. 


(SJUFFOLK  PIGS.-THE  SUBSCRIBERS  ARE  PREPARED 
►59  to  receive  orders  for  pure  Suffolk  Pigs,  bred  from  stock 
imported  in  1848  by  the  late  William  Stickney,  also  by  the 
subscribers  in  January  last. 

JOSIAH  STICKNEY,  Watertown,  or 
Address  ISAAC  STICKNEY,  Boston,  Mass. 

l-13eow* 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

4GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. — THE  SUBSCRIBER 
keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements : 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye,  &c. 
Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses— Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace— 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  lias  never  been  equalled  for  lightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  toallkindsof  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  .Water  street. 


TO>  EAPEItS  AND  MOWING  MACHINES. — THE  UNDER - 
Jf®  signed.  Agent  for  the  sale  of  McCormick’s  celebrated 
Reapers  and  combined  Machines,  for  the  City  of  New  York, 
California,  Oregon,  and  South  American  Markets. 

1-13  H.  D.  ORMSBEE,  No.  217  Pearl-st.,  N.  Y. 


RAIN  MILLS.  STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON  FHLLS,  AT  $6 
to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power.  For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street.  New-York. 


WATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS 
Chain  Pumps;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  &c.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


T 


ILE  MACHINES— FOR  MAKING  DRAINING  TILES  OF 
all  descriptions  and  sizes,  for  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water  street. 


Hay  and  cotton  presses— bullock’s  progress¬ 
ive  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street.  New-York. 


FERTILIZERS. 


MO.  1  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.— THIS  VALUABLE 
fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  has  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor,  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  “ C.  B.  De 
Burg,  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds ;  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  (late  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,) 
1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.  —  RECEIVED  PER  SHIP  OCEAN 
Queen,  first  quality  Peruvian  Guano.  No.  1  Superphos- 

Shate  of  Lime  constantly  on  hand.  Also.  Agricultural  and 
horticultural  Implements,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds— the 
largest  and  most  complete  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street,  N.  Y. 
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TO  FARMERS.— IIUGUINS’  CELEBRATED  NITROGE- 
nous,  Ammoniacal  and  Mineral  Manure,  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  principal  agriculturists  in  Europe,  and 
readily  admitted  by  those  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most 
effective  fertilizer  now  in  use.  For  sale  by  L.  W.  TINELLI  & 
CO.,  No.  87  Greenwich  street,  New-York,  sole  agents  for  the 
sale  of  the  article.  1-13 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA- 
►59  nure.— 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
the  best  materials,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rate9.  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  &  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole¬ 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street.  1-31 


J,  A.  GRAY,  Printer,  95  and  97  Cliff  street,  N.  Y. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  HOME-MADE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE 
OF  LIME,  AND  HOW  TO  IMPROVE  IT. 

We  have  now  in  operation  a  dozen  or  more 
manufactories  of  super-phosphate  of  lime,  im¬ 
proved  super-phosphato,  &c.,&c., (all  “ANo.  1,” 
No.  2  not  having  yet  appeared ;)  and  we  believe 
some  dozen  or  more  new  factories  are  soon  to 
be  started.  Indeed,  we  shall  not  be  surprised, 
if  in  one  year  we  find  in  the  outskirts  of  every 
city  and  village  in  the  country,  containing  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  a  dingy-looking  building, 
surrounded  by  sundry  hogsheads,  square  boxes, 
with  a  glass  handle  on  one  side,  and  an  ominous 
looking  pile,  apparently  brought  from  Ezekiel’s 
valley  of  dry  bones,  while  a  large  lettered  sign¬ 
board  tells  us,  that  here  is  manufactured  “Im¬ 
proved  Super-phosphate  of  Lime,  No.  1,  made 
after  the  most  approved  methods,  and  under  the 
especial  direction  of  some  Prof.,  M.D.,  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  &c.,  &c.” 

Now  this  promises  well  in  one  thing,  viz.,  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  returning  to  the  soil  the 
millions  of  bones  that  have  been  removed  from 
it  for  many  years  gone  by,  and  which  have 
since  lain  useless  in  hollows,  ditches,  and  fence 
corners  without  number.  But  there  is  also  a 
serious  drawback.  All  these  establishments  are 
started  to  “  make’money,”  and  we  fear  that  after 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  buildings,  with  their 
half  score  of  operators,  and  allowing  the  wide 
margin  set  down  for  net  profits  by  the  proprie¬ 
tors,  it  will  be  “  paying  too  dear  for  the  whistle.” 

The  energy,  enterprise,  and  interest  of  a  few 
individuals  have,  within  two  years  past,  created 
an  immense  demand  for  this  article,  and  we 
doubt  not  they  are  lining  their  own  pockets,  to 
which  we  by  no  means  object.  But  originating 
in  England,  the  “sole  manufacture”  of  super¬ 
phosphate  is  not  limited  by  letters  patent,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  host  of  Yankees 
from  stepping  in  to  share  the  profit. 

Now  we  are  not  disposed  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  this  new  fertilizer,  on  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that  in  many  cases — not  all — farmers 
will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  use 
super-phosphate  of  lime,  if  they  can  get  a  reliable 
article,  honestly  made,  and  sold  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Here  lies  one  great  difficulty.  The  host 
of  competitors,  on  account  of  competition  in 
.  price,  lack  of  materials,  and  want  of  honesty, 
will  doubtless  soon,  if  it  is  not  already  done , 
depreciate  the  value  of  an  article,  so  easy  to  be 
adulterated  without  detection. 

Our  simple  object  now  is,  to  teach  “every 
man  to  be  his  own  doctor,”  in  other  words,  to 
show  every  man  who  reads  this,  how  he  may 
cheaply  and  economically  make  a  reliable  home¬ 


made  super  phosphate.  We  her.;  speak  entirely 
from  our  own  experience. 

To  make  Super-phosphate  of  Lime. — Some 
bones,  some  oil  of  vitriol,  (sulphuric  acid,)  and 
some  wood -hooped  barrels,  or  half-barrels,  or 
half-hogsheads,  are  all  the  apparatus  needed. 
Bones  are  every  where  to  be  found.  Offer  some 
of  the  idle  boys  in  your  neighborhood  five  to 
ten  cents  a  bushel  for  hunting  them  up,  and  you 
will  soon  cry,  enough  for  the  present!  Join  two 
or  three  of  your  neighbors  and  send  to  the  near¬ 
est  large  town,  and  get  a  few  carboys  of  sulphuric 
acid.  These  carboys  hold  from  120  to  180  lbs., 
and  by  stipulating  to  return  the  carboys,  you 
can  generally  get  the  acid  for  two  to  three  cents 
a  pound.  For  casks,  take  old  musty  meat  bar¬ 
rels,  or  tight  molasses  hogsheads,  sawn  in  two 
in  the  middle.  The  half-barrels,  or  half-hogs¬ 
heads,  are  most  convenient  for  use.  For  opera¬ 
tions  on  a  small  scale  one  or  two  will  be  sufficient. 

Put  into  the  barrel  a  quantity  of  wrater,  and 
pour  in  some  acid.  The  acid  should  be  added 
in  small  portions  at  a  time,  and  the  mixture  be 
allowed  to  cool  before  more  is  added,  as  great 
heat  is  produced  by  mixing  the  acid  and  water. 
You  want  about  two  and  a  half  quarts  of  water 
for  one  quart  of  acid ;  strict  accuracy,  however, 
is  not  necessary.  Use  a  pitcher,  or  other  earthen 
vessel,  for  measuring  the  acid  and  water.  Having 
put  the  water  and  acid  into  the  barrel,  you  may 
now  put  in  as  many  bones  as  you  can  punch 
down  into  the  liquid,  which  should  first  be 
crushed  tolerably  fine.  As  the  bones  settle  from 
time  to  time  put  in  more.  Let  this  stand  from 
six  to  twelve  weeks,  stirring  it  up  well  with  a 
stick  every  two  or  three  days  if  convenient,  and 
you  will  have  a  liquid  super-phosphate  of  lime 
as  good  as  can  be  made.  When  you  wish  to 
apply  it  to  the  land,  pour  out  the  liquid,  leaving 
the  undissolved  bones  still  in  the  barrel,  and  mix 
the  liquid  with  some  unleached  ashes,  say  two 
quarts  of  ashes  to  a  gallon  of  the  liquid ;  and 
then  mix  the  whole  thoroughly  with  a  large 
quantity  of  dry  muck,  charcoal  dust,  well  rotted 
dry  manure,  or  even  with  any  dry  soil,  and  it  is 
ready  to  be  sown  upon  the  field  broad-cast,  or 
put  in  hills  or  drills  with  the  seed.  If  put  in 
direct  contact  with  the  seed,  be  sure  to  have  it 
first  well-mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  muck 
or  other  substance,  say  two  or  three  gallons  to 
a  cartload.  The  mixing  can  be  done  with  a 
shovel  on  a  floor  or  even  on  the  ground. 

To  make  Improved  Super-phosphate. — Make 
the  super-phosphate  just  as  above  described, 
and  instead  of  the  ashes,  or  in  addition  to  them, 
add  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  urine,  or  the 
liquid  from  the  manure  heap,  and  then  dry  with 
muck  as  before.  The  more  urine  or  manure 
drainings  you  add,  the  more  improved ,  or  the 
richer  in  ammonia,  will  be  your  preparation. 

The  above  process  is  very  simple,  though  we 
have  used  a  good  many  words  in  describing  all 


the  particulars ;  and  with  little  trouble  you  can 
make  fifty  dollars  worth  of  first-rate  super-phos¬ 
phate,  or  improved  super-phosphate. 

Caution. — In  handling  oil  of  vitriol,  be  careful 
to  have  none  get  upon  your  hands,  face,  or 
clothes.  This  caution  is  especially  necessary  in 
pouring  the  acid  from  the  carboy,  and  in  drop¬ 
ping  the  bones  into  the  barrel.  It  is  well  to 
always  keep  at  hand  a  pail  of  water,  and  should 
any  fly  upon  your  person,  or  clothes,  immediately 
remove  it  by  a  free  use  of  water.  Should  valu¬ 
able  garments  be  colored  by  the  acid,  the  color 
can  generally  be  removed,  by  at  once  washing 
the  spot  with  some  saleratus  dissolved  in  water. 

The  above  operations  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
open  air  quite  as  well  as  under  cover,  and  by 
standing  on  the  windward  side  of  the  tub  any 
unpleasant  fumes  will  be  avoided.  A  board 
should  be  placed  over  the  tub  to  keep  out  water 
during  rain. 

After  pouring  out  the  liquid  super-phosphate 
from  the  barrel,  you  can  add  more  water,  acid, 
and  bones,  and  let  the  process  go  on  anew.  The 
article  is  just  as  good,  or  even  better,  after  it  has 
stood  one  or  five  years.  Should  the  hoops 
chance  to  burst  off  from  your  cask  or  barrel  at 
any  time,  pour  the  liquid  into  another  vessel,  or 
set  it  upon  the  top  of  another,  and  let  it  through 
by  punching  out  the  bottom. 

BREEDING  OF  TROTTING  AND  DRAFT  HGR8ES, 

[We  have  translated  the  following  article  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  our  readers  how  much 
attention  is  paid  to  blood,  or  in  other  words, 
pedigree ,  in  France  and  other  countries,  W'here 
animals  are  bred  scientifically.  To  make  a  cross 
merely  for  a  change  is  bad  in  the  extreme;  there 
must  be  scientific  reasons  for  all  thatany  one  may 
attempt  to  do  in  this  line ;  and  a  part  of  this 
science  is  embraced  in  a  knowdedge  of  what  not 
only  an  animal  now  is,  and  its  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  purpose  desired,  but  what  its  progenitors 
have  been  for  a  long  time  back  ;  in  other  words 
what  is  its  pedigree.  The  article  was  written  by 
M.  Eugene  Gayot,  formerly  one  of  the  directors 
in  one  of  the  French  government  studs.] 

Translated  from  the  Journal  d’AgrieuIture  Pratique. 

The  question  treated  of  in  this  article  was 
proposed  by  M.  Baudement,  in  his  able  report 
before  the  Central  Agricultural  Society  in 
France,  at  its  northern  meeting  at  Valenciennes. 
The  learned  professor  has  clearly  established 
the  three  following  points: 

The  necessity  of  changing  the  character  of 
large  breeds,  by  producing  from  less  clumsy 
horses,  animals  lighter,  yet  equally  strong ; 
faster  and  answering  more  fully  the  new  wants 
of  the  age.  Practical  experiments  are  required 
in  order  to  insure  success. 

The  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  desired  end,  by  the  use  of  stallions 
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produced  from  various  crossings,  which  are  so 
recent  as  not  to  be  reliable,  and  unfitted  to  act 
efficiently  on  established  breeds. 

This  interesting  study,  becoming  more  at¬ 
tractive  the  farther  we  proceed,  gives  rise  to 
two  new  trains  of  ideas ;  and  circumstances 
which  have  divided  popular  opinion  for  some 
years,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  horse,  but 
also  .with  respect  to  the  improved  breeding  of 
other  domestic  animals;  Must  we  cross  native 
breeds'?  Should  we  keep  up  a  judicious  and 
continued  selection  ?  These  are  the  chief  points 
of  the  inquiry. 

In  the  case  of  the  horse,  and  speaking  only  of 
trotting  and  draft  animals,  M.  Baudement  is  in 
favor  of  the  latter  system.  He  has  so  fully 
shown  the  advantages  connected  with  it,  and 
with  a  deep  and  special  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
such  as  he  possesses,  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid 
concurring  with  him  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  arguments,  in  favor  of  the  method  of  im¬ 
proving  breeds  by  themselves.  Looking  at  the 
subject  more  closely,  on  resting  the  facts  on 
their  true  ground,  and  calculating  from  acquired 
experience,  we  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion. 
The  question  should  be  placed  in  a  very  distinct 
form,  and  in  clear  and  explicit  terms. 

M.  Baudement  is  perfectly  correct  when  he 
rejects  the  stallions  of  mixed  blood,  mixed 
breeds  of  all  sorts,  accidental  animals,  and  in¬ 
dividuals  from  all  parts,  of  uncertain  origin. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  can  justify  the  simultane¬ 
ous  use  of  the  various  mixed  breeds,  raised  but 
yesterday,  selected  from  a  strange  confusion, 
and  more  or  less  injured  by  crossing ;  which 
they  pretend  to  make  use  of  with  advantage,  in 
changing  the  dull  and  heavy  horse  into  one 
lighter,  a  better  traveller,  more  energetic,  more 
hardy,  more  capable  in  every  respect.  The 
tower  of  Babe!  does  not  furnish  such  a  specimen 
of  confusion.  Unthinking  practice  may  commit 
such  faults,  but  when  she  works  in  this  way 
she  acts  on  her  own  suggestions,  and  follows 
the  directions  of  no  one.  No  person  has  ever 
taught  or  conceived  of  such  matches,  or  cross¬ 
ings  ;  there  is  neither  system  nor  method  in 
them ;  nothing  but  profound  ignorance,  a  bor¬ 
rowed  and  contemptible  idea,  which  leads  by 
the  shortest,  but  unfortunately  the  most  certain 
path,  to  the  deterioration  of  the  longest  and 
best  established  breeds.  M.  Baudement  is  cor¬ 
rect,  for  it  is  not  in  this  way  that  a  breed  can 
be  fixed ;  it  is  by  such  means  that  it  may  be 
degenerated  and  destroyed.  Between  such 
means  and  an  intelligent  selection,  there  can  be 
no  reason  for  hesitation  or  uncertainty  as  to  a 
choice. 

But  cannot  the  introduction  of  new  blood 
into  the  veins  of  a  race,  a  change  in  which  is 
now  imperatively  called  for,  take  place  in  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  reasonable  way  ? .  Has  not  true 
science  useful  precepts,  profitable  lessons,  direct 
and  well-known  routes  which  shorten  distance, 
and  conduct  with  safety  to  the  desired  harbor? 
When  wants  are  pressing,  a  well  considered 
and  continued  selection  may  be  unsuitable ;  then 
the  demands  of  perfection  make  it  a  necessity 
to  use  despatch.  There  is  at  times  disadvant¬ 
age  and  danger  in  delay,  even  with  the  best 
object  in  view. 

The  English,  says  M.  Baudement,  have  not 
added  energy  and  speed  to  size  and  strength  in 
the  Clydesdale  and. Suffolk  breed,  by  means  of 
their  fine  hunters.  They  have  effected  it  by  an 
extensive  choice  of  the  producers  from  the  same 
breeds,  and  by  preparing  the  dams  by  pre¬ 


liminary  crosses  with  allied  ones.  M.  Baude¬ 
ment  is  correct ;  it  is  not  a  relation  to  large 
breeds  that  we  want,  and  which  is  in  reality  re¬ 
quired  for  production.  If  we  wish  to  surpass 
horses  like  those  of  the  Clyde  and  Suffolk,  the 
type  which  we  should  fix  and  establish,  is  the 
Norfolk,  which  presents  speed  and  strength 
with  energy  of  temper,  as  well  as  shape  and 
weight  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  Norfolk 
trotters  are  the  types  for  a  general  model.  They 
labor  actively,  long,  and  powerfully.  As  a  use¬ 
ful  and  valuable  breed  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
the  most  perfect.  Their  capacity  is  unlimited, 
with  a  noble  form,  enduring  and  firm  to  the 
fullest  extent.  The  English  have  only  accom¬ 
plished  this,  by  the  aid  of  pure  blood;  the 
greatest  value  of  which  is  precisely  the  pos¬ 
sibility  it  affords  of  producing  horses  for  special 
uses,  which  it  has  not  effected  yet,  and  does  not 
know  how  to.  But  crossing  is  of  no  account  in 
their  mode  of  proceeding.  This  term  spoils  all 
our  attempts  at  improvement ;  it  is  so  grossly 
misunderstood,  that  we  wish  we  could  efface  it 
from  the  vocabulary,  and  forbid  its  use.  “  Some 
persons  imagine,”  says  M.  Baudement,  “  that 
the  capacity  of  the  horse  for  a  certain  purpose, 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
he  receives,  and  forget  that  there  is  really  only 
the  difficulty  of  raising  him,  that  is  to  say,  the 
cost  of  breeding,  which  increases  in  proportion.” 
Nothing  is  more  correct  than  this  observation. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  crossing. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  a  proper  and  well- 
managed  mixture  ;  from  a  judicious  alternation 
between  the  products  more  or  less  nearly  allied, 
of  the  full  blooded  stallion  and  native  mare, 
combined  with  an  economical  mixture  of  pure 
blood,  and  the  change  being  calculated  by  the 
actual  influence  of  the  latter.  Different  pro¬ 
portions  are  then  obtained,  measured  with  skill, 
according  to  our  wants  and  the  graduated  re¬ 
lationship,  the  proper  mixture  of  advantages 
or  properties  of  blood,  and  the  equally  essential 
qualities  or  advantages  of  form.  Products  are 
then  obtained  of  great  value,  and  of  extensive 
practical  utility ;  for  thus  we  concentrate  on  a 
good  foundation,  well  proportioned  energies, 
well  tempered  and  united,  not  relying  on  the 
quantity  of  altered  blood,  but  in  the  proper 
proportion  known  to  be  requisite,  between  blood 
and  body,  the  proportion  of  the  quantity  at¬ 
tended  to,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
horse  intended  for  a  certain  purpose,  and  his 
profitable  application  to  such  and  such  labor. 
What  increases  is  not  the  cost  of  breeding  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  raising,  but  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  and  real  effective  utility. 

Between  M.  Baudement  and  ourselves  it  may 
be  seen  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  ;  like 
him  we  reject  the  uninterrupted  crossing;  the 
continual  use  of  pure  blood  as  a  means  of  adapt¬ 
ing  our  large  breeds  to  the  wants  of  the  age ; 
like  him  we  condemn  the  use  of  mongrels  of  all 
kinds  in  pretended  improvements,  which  de¬ 
teriorate  and  destroy  without  compensation ; 
like  him  we  accord  all  the  influence  to  a  well 
arranged  selection  of  animals,  but  we  think  this 
last  means  too  slow,  insufficient,  and  pointing 
out  a  well  marked  course  shorter  and  no  less 
certain.  The  principle  and  purpose  of  mixture 
are  different  from  the  principles  and  aim  of  cros¬ 
sing.  We  are  induced  in  La  France  Ckevaline, 
volume  1st,  3d,  and  4th,  second  part,  to  touch 
upon  the  distinction,  and  to  place  in  the  double 
points  of  view  of  speculation  and  practice,  the 
rules  to  be  followed  in  all  attempts  at  improving 


our  large  breeds.  We  have  stated  how  it  must 
be  conducted  in  Brittany,  Perche,  Boulogne, 
Franche-Oompte,  and  the  other  localities  where 
the  draft  horse  could  by  degrees  be  changed  to 
a  ti’ot  and  draft  horse.  The  theory  is  no  longer 
a  vague  one;  it  rests  on  such  certain  and 
numerous  facts,  that  in  future  the  principle  of 
mixing  in  horses  has  nothing  to  fear,  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  certainty  towards  its  aim,  for  its 
results  deceive  no  expectations,  and  occasion  no 
loss.  Eugene  Gayot. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  POT-ROSE. 

The  following  minute  and  graphic  account  of 
the  treatment  of  a  pot-rose  will  prove  interest¬ 
ing  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  had  a  little 
experience  in  that  line.  Roses  with  us,  however, 
flourish,  and  arc  propagated,  with  much  less 
attention  and  care  than  was  bestowed  on  the 
one  in  question.  The  atmosphere  and  climate 
of  Britain,  where  it  was  brought  up,  are  much 
less  congenial  than  ours  to  this  family,  so  that  a 
little  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  difference, 
in  perusing  the  article. 

PROPAGATION - EARLY  GROWTH - CHANGE  OF 

HABITATION. 

A  writer  of  no  mean  authority  has  said, 
that  whenever  an  individual  speaks  of  himself, 
we  should  listen  with  attention,  as  we  may 
almost  invariably  gather  from  his  remarks  an 
insight  into  his  character  and  nature.  It  is 
because  I  believe  in  this'  opinion,  that  I  am 
about  to  relate  my  own  history ;  and  if  by 
withdrawing  the  veil,  the  public,  by  knowing- 
more  of  my  nature,  should  think  less  favor¬ 
ably  of  me,  I  shall  at  least  have  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  having  dissipated  the  fidse  reverence 
upheld  only  by  seclusion,  and  my  associates 
may  be  gainers  by  the  light  thus  thrown  around 
my  path. 

Much  that  occurred  in  the  few  first  weeks 
of  my  existence  is  of  course  not  very  vividly 
before  me ;  and  lest  I  should  mislead  the  pub¬ 
lic,  it  is  perhaps  better  that  such  should  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  I,  however,  distinctly 
remember  existing  as  a  short  branch,  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  flower-bud,  in  company  with  other 
branches,  on  what  is  termed  the  parent  tree; 
and  although  deriving  sustenance  from  the 
same  root  and  through  the  sa-me  stem,  I  had 
a  certain  sense  of  my  own  independence — of 
my  capability  of  becoming  a  separate  individual, 
and  being  in  after-times  the  main  stem  whence 
should  arise  branches  like  myself.  As  I  heard 
one  and  another  bestow  a  passing  word  of  praise 
on  the  freshness,  beauty,  or  fragrance  of  my 
flower,  but  reserve  the  cornble  de  gloire  for  the 
plant  on  which  I  grew,  I  longed  for  the  time 
when  my  master,  who  was  a  nurseryman,  should 
see  fit  to  detach  me  from  my  parent,  and  place 
me  in  the  state  of  a  cutting,  to  begin  life  en¬ 
tirely  on  my  own  account. 

Accordingly  one  morning,  just  as  my  flower 
had  dropt,  I  heard  with  joy,  as  he  gently  pres¬ 
sed  me  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  that  I 
was  “ripe  enough,”  to  use  his  own  words,  and 
that  on  the  morrow  I  was  to  become  a  cutting. 
As  the  preparation  for  the  coming  event  was 
made  beneath  my  own  eyes,  I  shall  relate  as 
briefly  as  possible  the  bare  facts, not  troubling 
the  reader  with  my  hopes,  fears,  and  aspirations, 
as  they  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  de¬ 
scribed.  First  of  all  was  brought  into  the 
house  about  a  peck  of  pure  yellow  loam,  chop¬ 
ped  fine,  but  not  sifted ;  it  appeared  to  have 
been  the  top-spit  of  an  old  pasture,  cut  and 
laid  up  to  dry  and  air  some  months  previously ; 
the  next  material  was  about  half  a  peck  of  de¬ 
cayed  leaves,  technically  called  leaf-mould,  and 
next  about  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  white  sand. 
These  materials  were  laid  on  a  flat  board  and 
thoroughly  mixed  together,  by  turning  them 
frequently  with  a  small  spade,  and  then  pro¬ 
nounced  ready  for  use.  I  now  saw  a  quantity 
of  pots  brought  in,  of  the  size  called  large  six¬ 
ties,  and  a  boy  followed  with  some  broken  pots 
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under  his  arm,  some  brickbats,  and  a  hammer. 
He  began  breaking  the  pots  into  pieces  nearly 
the  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  put  one 
piece  the  concave  side  downwards  over  the  hole 
of  each  pot ;  he  then  broke  the  bricks  into 
•  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  put  a  handful 
over  each  piece  of  crock,  and  filled  the  pots 
with  the  soil  previously  prepared,  pressing  it 
down  rather  firmly,  and  striking  it  off  level 
with  the  top  of  the  pot  with  his  hand.  I  now 
made  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  that  into  one  of 
these  pots  I  was  to  go ;  and  with  an  exulting 
heart  (ah  !  I  little  knew  then  what  I  had  to  go 
through  before  attaining  that  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  existence  I  so  much  longed  for)  I  saw 
my  master  approach  with  a  little  white-handled 
knife  in  his  hand,  and  before  I  scarcely  knew 
it.  I  was  severed  from  the  stem.  After  the 
debris  or  my  flower  was  cut  off,  there  remained 
two  leaves ;  the  upper  one  was  left  intact,  and 
the  lower  removed ;  the  stem  was  then  cut 
straight,  just  below  where  the  bottom  leaf 
joined  it,  and  I  was  a  cutting  “made.” 

I  was  now  inserted,  in  company  with  three 
others,  in  one  of  the  pots  previously  described. 
A  hole  was  made  at  the  side  of  the  pot  with  a 
dibble,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  cedar  pen¬ 
cil,  and  the  lower  two-thirds  of  my  height  were 
placed  firmly  under  the  soil.  The  pot  was  then 
removed  to  a  frame,  with  a  gentle  bottom-heat, 
and  plunged  to  the  rim  in  sawdust.  For  the 
first  few  days  I  suffered  greatly,  owing  to  my 
old  sources  of  nourishment  being  cut  off,  and 
having  as  yet  no  power  of  appropriating  the 
new  ones  at  my  disposal.  I  am  sure  if  my 
master  had  not  exercised  the  greatest  care  and 
watchfulness  over  me,  I  must  have  died ;  and  I 
resolved  if  I  recovered,  to  show  my  gratitude, 
by  throwing-  blossoms  and  odors  around  his 
dwelling  all  my  life.  He  kept  a  tank  of  warm- 
water  flowing-  beneath  me  night  and  day,  by 
which  means  not  only  was  the  soil  in  which  I 
was  placed  made  warm  and  comfortable,  but  a 
moisture  rose  and  adhered  to  the  under  side  of 
my  leaf,  which  proved  peculiarly  refreshing. 
Whenever  the  sun  burst  upon  me,  threatening 
to  exhaust  me  of  my  juice,  he  ran  with  a  mat 
to  afford  me  shade ;  and  he  further  refreshed 
me  morning  and  evening  with  a  dew-like 
shower,  thrown  through  a  fine-rosed  syringe. 
In  about  eight  days  the  juices  exuding  from 
the  top  and  bottom  of  my  stem  had  formed  a 
callous ;  and  a  few  days  later  white  porous  roots 
began  to  form,  with  sponge-like  points,  that 
sucked  up  the  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  I  felt 
my  almost  exhausted  strength  rapidly  recruit¬ 
ing.  My  master  now  allowed  a  little  sun  to 
fall  on  my  leaf  in  the  morning,  and  admitted  a 
little  air  into  the  frame  in  which  I  had  been 
closely  shut  for  a  fortnight.  By  this  treatment 
my  strength  became  so.  great,  and  my  roots 
spread  so  rapidly,  that  the  eye  in  the  axil  of  my 
leaf  began  to  grow,  and  I  was  shaken  out  of 
the  cutting-pot  and  placed  in  a  pot  of  the  same 
size  by  myself,  in  a  soil  something  similar,  but 
with  decayed  manure  instead  of  leaf-mould,  and 
about  one-fourth  the  quantity  of  sand.  I  was 
hei*e  separated  from  my  companions,  one  of 
whom  had  died  a  cutting,  not  having  been  suf- 
.  ficiently  ripe  when  taken;  one  had  not  yet 
rooted,  having  been  too  ripe ;  and  the  fourth 
was  placed  in  a  separate  pot,  like  myself.  I 
was  now  carried  back  to  a  frame  with  bottom- 
heat,  syringed  with  water  morning  and  evening, 
and  shaded  from  the  sun  as  before.  For  the 
first  two  or  three  days  very  little  air  was  admit¬ 
ted  ;  but  after  that  time  more  and  more  was  given 
every  day,  the  shade  was  made  lighter  by  de¬ 
grees,  till  at  last  the  frame  was  entirely  removed, 

•  and  I  was  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  night  and 
day.  It  was  now  July,  and  the  growing  season 
,  was  before  me  ;  my  first  anxiety  was  to  show 
my  gratitude  to  my  master,  and  being  of  the 
kind  called  “  autumnal,”  by  the  third  week  of 
September  I  produced  three,  not  over-large,  but 
finely-shaped  and  highly-colored  flowers. 

As  the  nursery  in  which  I  grew  was  much 
visited  by  lovers  of  flowers,  I  heard  many  high 
encomiums  passed  on  me ;  and  one  evening  I 
was  purchased  by  a  quaker,  a  piece  of  white 
paper  was  tied  round  my  pot,  and  I  was  placed 
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lived,  now  lived  and  moved  I  knew  not  whither. 
It  was  gratifying  to  me  to  see  how  my  new 
master  gazed  on  me,  handled  me,  and  inhaled 
my  attar  breath,  regarding  me,  as  I  thought, 
with  more  than  usual  interest,  because  he  con¬ 
sidered  my  destiny  altogether  changed  in  his 
hands.  For  my  part,  I  resolved  to  do  my  best 
to  please  him,  as  I  had  done  my  former  master. 
Soon  the  carriage  stopped;  I  was  handed  out, 
passed  through  the  hall  and  drawing-room,  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  servants  and  ladies,  and  placed  by 
my  master  ir.  the  conservatory.  I  had  not  been 
long  here  before  [  saw  a  red-laced,  happy-look- 
ing  man,  without  a  coat,  and  with  a  blue  apron, 
coming  towards  me  with  a  watering-pot;  this, 
as  I  afterwards  lcarnod,  iv-«.o  6o,iuener, 

ol  whom  1  snail  have  more  to  say  by-and-by. 
My  master  met  him  close  by  me;  and  a  con¬ 
versation  immediately  ensued,  ending  by  John 
expressing  himself  highly  pleased,  but  wishing 
I  had  been  a  “  wee  bit  bigger.”  When  I  had 
shed  my  flowers,  I  was  taken  out  of  doors  ;  and 
a  frosty  night  having  denuded  my  branches  of 
their  leaves,  I  was  removed  to  a  dry  cold  pit  for 
winter  quarters. — William  Paul,  in  Turner's 
Florist. 

(To  be  contiuued.) 


AGRICULTURAL  TOUR  IN'.  GERMANY.— NO.  8. 

BY  COUNT  DE  GOURCY. 

Translated  for  the  American  Agriculturist  from  the  Journal 
d’Agriculture  Pratique. 

I  set  out  early  from  Stuttgakd  by  the  rail¬ 
road  recently  finished  between  that  city  and 
Friedrichshafen  on  lake  Constance,  passing  Ulm 
and  Biberach.  The  road  at  first  leads  through 
the  chai-ming  valley  of  Necker,  and  leaves  it 
near  Geislingen,  and  opens  into  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  separates  this  valley  from  that 
of  the  Danube.  The  descent  on  this  road  is 
considerable  at  first,  and  increases,  which  makes 
it  necessary  to  employ  a  very  powerful  locomo¬ 
tive.  On  reaching  the  plain,  we  enter  a  fine 
region  with  good  calcareous  soil,  where  there  are 
no  plantations  to  be  seen.  Cultivation  is  very 
inferior  here  to  the  valley  just  left.  The  im¬ 
mense  fortifications  of  Ulm,  still  unfinished, 
show  themselves  at  a  distance  on  the  bank  of 
the  Danube,  where  this  strong  place  occupies 
the  extreme  frontier  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemburg. 
Beyond  this  the  country  is  flat  and  peaty.  It 
wants  to  be  drained  and  marled ;  the  latter 
operation  could  be  easily  managed,  as  the  banks 
which  overhang  the  Danube  are  composd  of 
marl,  at  least  in  a  great  measure.  We  leave 
this  backward  country  a  little  before  arriving 
at  Biberach,  where  good  land  and  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  are  again  met  with. 

From  Biberach  I  took  a  trip  to  Ochsenhau- 
sen.  A  portion  of  the  immense  buildings  of  an 
ancient  convent  has  been  transformed  into  a 
farm-school,  of  which  M.  Horn,  who  has  the- 
title  of  “  Councillor  of  Agriculture,”  is  the  di¬ 
rector  and  farmer.  The  farm  comprises  about 
250  acres  of  good  land  and  75  acres  of  meadow, 
on  a  peaty  bottom,  formerly  marshy.  M.  Horn 
first  drained  and  afterwards  irrigated  it ;  since 
that  time  he  has  been  enabled  to  dispose  of  a 
large  quantity  of  good  hay.  His  land  is  nearly 
2000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  climate  of  the 
locality  is  too  cold  and  moist  for  the  production 
of  large  crops  of  wheat.  He  confines  himself 
to  the  cultivation  of  spelt,  which  succeeds  well, 
it  produces  about  25  bushels  per  acre  threshed. 

M.  Horn  has  six  cows  or  heifers,  of  a  breed 
allied  to  that  of  the  Schwitz  Canton,  but  not  so 
strong,  and  of  a  purer  color.  This  breed  comes 
from  a  district  called  Algau,  and  is  called  the 
Algauef  breed.  They  are  said  to  be  good  milkers.; 


average  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  quarts  daily. 
The  work  is  performed  by  twelve  oxen,  and  two 
working  mares ;  two  foals  and  twelve  hogs  com¬ 
plete  the  stock.  Except  the  working  animals, 
the  others  young  or  old,  never  leave  the  stable, 
save  to  drink  and  exercise  in  the  yard.  The 
oxen  are  fed  with  hay  in  summer,  as  well  as 
winter.  The  remainder  of  the  black  cattle  are 
fed  in  winter  with  the  second  crop'  of  hay,  with 
a  small  feed  of  roots,  and  in  summer  with  green 
clover.  The  clover  in  this  Canton  is  dried  on  a 
firm  post,  driven  into  the  ground  with 
,J4>  „„  prevent  the  wind  from  overturning  it. 

Rails  at  right  angles,  one  attached  to  the  other, 
cross  this  pole  and  serve  to  support  the  clover. 
Each  post  will  support  as  much  fresh  material 
as  will  produce  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
of  dry  clover.  M.  Horn  pays  two  and  a  half 
dollars  rent  per  acre.  His  school  admits  ten 
young  men.  They  must  be  seventeen  years  old 
at  least,  at  the  time  of  entering ;  these  per¬ 
form  all  the  farm  labor ;  they  are  accommodated 
with  board,  lodging  and  washing,  but  receive  no 
pay.  They  engage  to  remain  three  years  at 
Ochsenhausen.  A  professor  of  practical  agri¬ 
culture,  and  'a  teacher  of  ability,  are  furnished 
by  the  government.  M.  Horn  is  obliged  to 
purchase  his  fuel.  Beech  wood  costs  double  as 
much  as  pine. 

HUMBUGS. 

Silvering  Powders. — We  deem  it  no  less  a 
duty  than  a  benefit  to  our  readers,  to  occasion¬ 
ally  notice  some  of  the  worthless  articles  that 
are  daily  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting. 
W ere  these  articles  simply  worthless,  we  should 
think  it  less  important  to  notice  them;  for  pur¬ 
chased  experience  is  often  the  most  useful  kind, 
but  many  of  these  spurious  articles  are  worse 
than  useless ;  they  are  of  positive  and  lasting- 
injury. 

We  have  recently  seen  several  pedlers  retail¬ 
ing  a  silvering  powder,  which  is  “warranted  to 
brighten  up  all  sorts  of  metal  and  give  them 
a  lasting  silver  polish.”  This,  article,  under 
whatever  name  sold,  is  essentially  composed  of 
murcury  (quicksilver)  and  fine  clay,  chalk, 
emery,  &c.  A  “  silvering  fluid,”  so  called,  is 
also  sold,  which  is  simply  a  little  mercury  dis¬ 
solved  in  nitric  acid  (aqua  fortis.)  When  rub¬ 
bed  upon  any  metal  the  quicksilver  is  deposited 
upon  the  surface,  and  gives  a  bright,  silvery 
lustre ;  but  this  is  not  'permanent.  Heat  will 
readily  evaporate  or  drive  it  off ;  the  coating 
also  quickly  tarnishes,  and  what  is  far  worse, 
quicksilver  has  the  power  of  penetrating  most 
metals  and  rendering  them  brittle.  A  piece  of 
silver  immersed  in  quicksilver  will  soon  become 
brittle,  and  entirely  loose  the  valuable  proper¬ 
ties  of  silver.  The  same  effect  is  produced 
upon  other  metals.  Any  of  these  silver  polish¬ 
ing-powders  or  liquids  will  act  in  the  same  way 
upon  tke  surface. 

We  believe  there  is  no  compound  which  will 
give  a  good  and  lasting  coating  of  silver,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  the  galvanic  battery  or  of  skilful 
heating.  We  are  quite  certain  that  none  of  the 
common  dry  powders  or  the  liquids  will  do  it, 
but  that  on  the  contrary  they  are  positively  in¬ 
jurious. 

Duplicate  Writing  Papers. — Ingenious  ped- 
lers  are  hawking  about  the  country  a  kind  of 
colored  paper,  which  answers  well  to  take  im¬ 
pressions  of  plants,  leaves,  &c.,  but  every 
specimen  we  have  examined  is  entirely  deficient 
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viz.,  that  linen  or  any  kind  of  cloth  can  be  per¬ 
manently  marked  by  it.  We  believe  indelible  inks 
cannot  be  kept  in  papers  in  any  form.  If  you 
want  these  papers  to  take  impressions  of  leaves 
of  plants,  then  buy  them  for  a  quarter ;  but 
our  word  for  it  they  are  useless  for  marking 
linerf  to  be  washed,  or  for  writing  double  letters. 
Skilful  and  practised  pedlers  make  them  appear 
very  fine,  but -nine  out  of  ten  quarters  paid  for 
them,  is  so  much  money  thrown  away,  as  few 
rut  them  to  the  only  use  they  are  good  for — 
that  of  coDving  leaves. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

PATAGONIAN  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO, 
DEEP  PLOUGHING,  &c. 


Being  unable,  last  spring,  to  get  Peruvian 
Guano  for  some  corn  ground,  for  which  I  had 
not  manure,  I  was  induced  to  try  the  Patagonia. 
By  the  way,  I  may  here  say,  that  I  always  put 
my  manure  out  upon  my  corn  in  the  spring, 
considering  this  more  profitable  than  to  let  it  lie 
in  the  yard  wasting  its  strength  during  the  long 
summer.  I  sowed  about  400  lbs.  of  the  Patago¬ 
nian  Guano  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed  it  in,  side 
by  side  with  the  manured  part.  I  should  men¬ 
tion,  however,  that  the  part  where,  the  guano 
went  was  a  hill  side,  that  was  enough  steeper 
than  a  house  roof,  still  the  soil  was  good,  and 
was  not,  this  year,  much  affected  by  drouth. 
Well,  the  contrast  in  the  growth  of  the  corn 
from  its  first  start  to  the  period  of  earing,  be¬ 
tween  the  manure  and  the  guano,  was  not  at  all 
favorable  to  the  latter.  I  shall  not  have  more 
than  half  as  much  corn  to  the  acre  where  I  put 
on  guano,  as  where  I  manured.  Allow  a  loss  of 
one-fourth  for  the  unfavorable  situation  of  the 
ground  where  the  guano  was  sown,  which  would 
be  a  just  deduction,  and  there  would  still  be  a 
loss  of  a  fourth  of  the  crop  by  the  different  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  two  manures.  Indeed  I  do  not  know 
that  the  guano  was  the  least  benefit  to  me.’  In 
sowing  it,  my  man  was  not  careful  in  casting  it 
close  to  the  manure,  yet,  at  no  place  could  I  see 
any  difference  in  the  corn,  but  where  the  manure 
was  used  the  difference  was  distinctly  marked. 
That  I  could  see,  but  there  was  a  something 
about  my  corn-field,  and  one  owned  by  a  neigh¬ 
bor  friend  of  mine,  that  I  could  not  account  for, 
and  cannot  yet. 

Our  fields  joined,  the  natural  character  of  the 
land  was  the  same,  but  mine,  I  thought,  and  my 
neighbor  admitted,  was  the  richest  soil,  and  the 
best  improved.  I  manured  mine  as  stated  above, 
and  he  put  nothing  at  all  on  his,  I  plowed  mine 
deep,  with  two  sturdy  yoke  of  oxen,  with  a 
Michigan  double  plow — in  my  opinion  the  best 
plow  in  the  universe  for  sod — he  plowed  his  with 
two  old  horses  and  a  Wiley  plow,  which  never 
could,  can,  or  will,  plow  deep.  I  planted  with 
E.  I.  Dickey’s  patent  drill,  as  did  he  also,  and 
only  three  days  later.  “  Well,  I  had  by  far  the 
best  corn,”  you  will  say.  T  did  expect  to  have, 
undoubtedly.  Indeed,  I  looked  for  stronger  and 
better  stalks,  and  larger  and  more  plentiful  ears, 
with  as  much  certainty  as  I  did  for  the  alterna¬ 
tion  of  day  and  night,  or  for  the  advent  of  June- 
bugs  and  harvest;  but,  alas!  true  it  is,  that  the 
“best  laid  schemes  o’- mice  and  men  gang  oft 
astray.”  I  could  sit  on  the  dividing  fence  and 
plainly  see. the  difference  between  his  yellowish 
earth  and  my  darker,  richer-lookingloam,  but  no 
particle  of  difference  could  I  at  any  time  see  in 
the  growth  of  the  corn.  Inch  for  inch  it  grew 
■with  mine.  How  it  will  measure,  whether  he 
will  produce  me  ear  for  ear,  remains  to  be  seen. 
I  will  inform  your  readers  about  that  when  I 
measure  It. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  there  is  any  one  thing  you 
keep  telling  us  farmers  to  do,  more  than  another, 
it  is  to  “ plow  deep."  That  is  a  sort  of  standing 
heading  you  keep  up,  like  the  name  you  have 
upon  your  paper,  and  the  next  thing  you  say,  is 
“pile  on  the  manure.”  Well,  I  did  both,  and 
yet  if  you  had  come  down  here  a  month  ago, 
and  gone  through  my  field,  and  then  over  my 
fence  into  the  field  of  my  neighbor  aforesaid,  who 
dj^neithet^^h^ttwMjhing^ymwnsis^iuon, 


and  who  does  not  take  any  agricultural  paper, 
or  even  borrow  one  from  somebody  that  does, 
you  would  have  found  corn  that  looked  as  well 
as  mine.  Ilowis  it?  Is  skiming  the  ground  as 
good  as  stirring  up  its  foundation,  and  is  manure 
useless  ? 

Well,  I  have  more  to  say  about  Patagonian 
Guano.  Another  neighbor  of  mine  made. a 
fairer  test  of  its  value  than  I,  his  field  being  level. 
It  contained  about  25  acres.  Part  of  this  he 
manured.  On  part  of  this  he  sowed  guano  in 
addition  to  manure;  on  another  part  he  sowed 
guano  alone,  300  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  on  another 
part  he  sowed  Chappell’s  Fertilizer,  the  same 
quantity  as  the  guano  to  the  acre,  and  another 
left  without  any  thing.  Nowr  for  the 
result ;  the  part  sown  with  the  fortniao*-  tu<> 
best  of  all.  The  part  with  the  manure  and  guano 
was  next,  though  there  was  but  little  difference 
between  that  and  the  part  that  had  manure,  and 
which  was  the  next  best.  The  part  with  guano 
was  rather  better  than  the  part  that  had  nothing. 
The  owner  thinks  he  will  have  six  or  eight  bush¬ 
els  more  from  it,  than  where  he  had  none.  This 
result  shows  that  for  corn — with  us  at  least — 
Patagonian  Guano  is  of  but  little  value.  The 
Peruvian,  on  the  contrary,  has  always  fully  sa¬ 
tisfied  the  expectations  of  those  using  it.  But, 
for  corn,  I  believe  I  would  as  soon  have  “  Chap¬ 
pell’s  Fertilizer.”  It  is  manufactured  in  Balti¬ 
more,  but  I  suppose  the  kindred  stuff  made  in 
your  city  is  about  as  good.  It  gave  me  last  year 
seventy  six  bushels  of  corn  on  one  field,  on  an¬ 
other  one  ninety,  while  on  a  lot  covered  with 
manure  I  had  one  hundred  and  eight.  I  have 
two  other  fields  in  corn  this  year,  beside  the  one 
alluded  to  above,  one  covered  with  manure  and 
one  with  the  “  Fertilizer.”  When  they  are 
husked  I  will  write  you  how  they  measure.  For 
wheat,  the  fertilizer  did  not  answer  with  me  on 
one  trial.  On  a  field  of  wheat  I  have  sown  this 
fall,  I  have  manure  on  part,  ground  bones, 
twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  on  part,  and  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre  on  part,  and  six  hundred  lbs. 
“  Fertilizer”  on  part.  When  harvest  comes 
round,  if  I  am  here  to  see  it,  I  will  tell  you 
which  was  best.  D.  D.  IX 

Mount  Vernon i  Chen.  Con  Fa. 

Patagonian  Guano  is  not  near  so  rich  in  ferti¬ 
lizing  matters  as  Peruvian  Guano,  as  good  results 
cannot  therefore  be  expected  from  it.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  particular  fertilizer  alluded  to 
above.  We  avoid  recommending  any  particular 
manufacture  of  artificial  fertilizers  till  we  be¬ 
come  well  acquainted  with  them.  There  are  so 
many  manufacturers,  so  many  different  qualities 
of  these,  so  much  difference  in  the  quality  of 
articles  from  the  same  manufactory,  and  such  a 
variety  of  soils,  to  a  part  only  of  which  they  are 
applicable,  that  we  do  not  give  any  direct  or 
implied  recommendation  of  any  one. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  and  other  similar 
results,  we  still  recommend  deep  plowing.  We 
do  not  say  plow  very  deeply  at  once,  but  plow  a 
little  deeper  every  year,  and  subsoil  as  deep  as 
you  can  at  once.  The  subsoil  is  stirred  with  the 
subsoil  plow,  without  mixing  it  with  the  surface. 
Generally  the  subsoil  needs  the  action  of  the 
air  before  it  is  fitted  to 'come  in  direct  contact 
with  plants.  A  little — an  inch  or  two  in  depth- 
may  be  safely  brought  to  the  surface  each  year, 
while  a  large  quantity  may  at  first  be  injurious. 
We  are  quite  certain  that  ultimately  Mr.  D. 
will  have  a  better  soil,  than  his  shallow- 
plowing  neighbor,  one  that  will  produce  larger 
crops  with  less  manure.  As  soon  as  the  air, 
rain,  and  frost  have  acted  upon  the  deep  soil 
he  has  brought  up,  it  will  become  fertile  instead 
of  injurious,  and  he  may  prepare  his  cribs  for 
an  increased  yield  of  corn  hereafter.  We  must 
not  depend  upon  an  experiment  succeeding  the 
first  year,  especially  that  of  deep  plowing;  it 
frequently  requirers  several  years  working  and 
manuring  to  make  a  fresh,  poor  sub-soil  recently 


turned  up,  equal  to  a  good  surface  soil;  and  till 
this  is  done  the  experiment  cannot  be  said  to  be 
fully  tried. 


0  0' 


For  tlie  American  Agriculturist; 

AMERICAN  FAIRS. 


The  fact  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  rapidly 
advancing  republic,  has  been  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree  promoted,  by  the  means  of  these  public 
exhibitions,  where  the  producing  classes  bring 
together,  for  comparison,  the  products  of  their 
industry  and  skill.  It  will  readily  be  perceived 
that  the  aim  and  object  of  ^he  public-spirited 
men,  who  have  laid  the  foundations  of  these  in- 
otUutions  will  be  defeated,  unless  a  wise  and 
faithful  administration  can  be  maintained. 

A  laudable  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  produc¬ 
ing  classes  will  only  be  moiled  and  maintained 
where  merit  is  discerned,  and  receives  its  re¬ 
ward.  What  seems  to  be  necessary,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  difficult,  is  the  selection  and 
attainment  of  men  of  sound  and  discriminating 
minds,  who  have  a  minute  and  practical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  class- of  objects  submitted 
to  their  examination  and  decision.  Men  of  in¬ 
dependent  minds  and  uprightness,  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  in  any  of  the  departments,  in 
order  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  confi¬ 
dence,  so  necessary  to  success. 

Mistakes  on  the  part  of  managers  or  those  de¬ 
puted  by  them,  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  by  an 
intelligent  and  discerning  public,  as  well  as  by 
the  exhibitors  themselves,  and  if  often  re¬ 
peated,  will  tend  to  undermine  public  confi¬ 
dence,  as  well  as  to  defeat  the  praiseworthy  ob¬ 
jects  had  in  view.  The  entire  property  of  a 
skillful  and  meritorious  mechanic  may  be  placed 
in  jeopardy,  or  his  zeal  and  spirit  of  enterprise 
crushed  by  (he  mistakes  of  incompetent  men. 
As  merit  fails  of  its  award,  so  will  the  aims 
of  the  public-spirited  men,  and  founders  of 
these  institutions,  who  have  devoted  their 
energies  to  this  object  be  frustrated ;  and  the 
nation’s  progress  in  the  the  arts  and  kindred  ob¬ 
jects  be  retarded. 

Where  interests  of  so  much  importance  to 
the  private  and  public  weal  are  at  stake,  too 
much  caution  cannot, be  observed  iti  the  selection 
of  intelligent,  upright  men,  who  have  special 
adaptation  by  knowledge  and  experience  to  the 
work  assigned  them,  which  shall  fit  them  in  a 
high  degree  for  the  positions  they  are  called  to 
occupy. 

Thus  conducted,  our  fairs  will  continue  to 
exercise  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  arts  and 
industry  of  the  nation  ;  if  otherwise,  it  will  be 
far  better  that  public  opinion,  either  with  or 
without  a  public  exhibition,  shall  fix  the  award 
to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  producing  classes 
in  our  country.  Justice. 

The  subject  of  which  our  correspondent 
speaks  demands  attention  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  among  us  yet,  to  get  judges 
who  are  well  qualified  to  decide  upon  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  different  manufactures,  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  animals  exhibited  at  our  cattle  shows 
and  fairs.  We  trust,  however,  more  intelligence 
will  be  brought  to  bear  on  these  important  mat¬ 
ters  as  we  grow  older,  and  that  decisions  will 
gradually  be  come  enlightened,  just,  and  satis 
factory  to  all  parties. 


What  is  Education. — Education  does  not 
commence  with  the  alphabet.  It  begins  with  a 
mother’s  look — with  a  father’s  nod  of  approba¬ 
tion  or  a  sign  of  reproof — with  a  sister’s  gentle 
pressure  of  the  hand,  or  a  brother’s  noble  act  of 
forbearance — with  handfuls  of  flowers  in  green 
and  daisy  meadow — with  bird’s  nests  admired 
but  not  touched — with  creeping  ants,  and  almost 
imperceptible  emmets — with  humming  bees  and 
glass  bee-hives — with  pleasant  walks  in  shady 
lanes — and  with  thoughts  directed  in  sweet  and 
kiudlj'-  tones,  and  words  to  mature  to  acts  of  be¬ 
nevolence,  to  deeds  of  virtue,  and  to  the  sense 
of  all  good,  to  God  himself. — Frazer's  Magazine. 

It  is  not  the  money  earned  that  makes  a  man 
wealthy — it  is  what  he  saves  from  his  earnings. 
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ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.“-EARM  STOCK, 
BREEDING,  AND  FEEDING. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  LANCE,  BAGSHOT. 

In  the  Farmers'  Herald  of  July  last,  I  made 
some  remarks  on  the  above  subject,  since  which, 
the  views  I  therein  advocated  have  been  much 
confirmed,  for  many  friends  have  said  they  were 
able  to  prove  the  correctness  of  my  position, 
viz.,  that  confinement  to  the  same  blood  had  a 
tendency  to  degenerate  the  offspring. 

This  physiological  fact  is  not  heeded  during 
the  warmth  of  youth,  by  the  human  family  ;  and. 
it  is  only  in  the  decline  of  life  that,  upon  mature 
reflection,  the  truth  shoots  into  the  mind,  per¬ 
haps  at  a  time  wljen  the  sad  effects  have  been 
made  manifest,  and  cannot  be  remedied. 

That  the  same  order  of  nature  pervades  the 
whole  animal  kingdom,  I  need  not  dwell  on,  for 
it  is  proved  to  a  demonstration,  by  every  yearly 
progress  of  our  lives;  also,  that  if  we  disobey 
the  organic  laws  of  creation,  we  must  pay  the 
penalty  in  this  life,  individually,  or  in  succession. 

The  sins  of  the  father  are  visited  on  his  gene¬ 
ration  ;  nations,  races,  and  tribes  have  charac¬ 
ters  from  physical  causes ;  as  have  the  varieties 
of  the  same  species  amongst  the  lower  animals. 
But  “  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  are  not  strong- 
enough  to  look  at  truth.”  This  was  the  remark 
of  a  sage  in  Greece,  and  is  still  applicable  to 
the  human  family. 

The  care  and  management  that  is  now  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  lower  animals,  by  the  connois¬ 
seur  in  stock  breeding,  and  the  high  price  that 
is  given  for  symmetry,  and  fanciful  colors  and 
forms,  is  enough  to  induce  the  farming  commu¬ 
nity  to  give  some  attention  to  the  general  phy¬ 
siology  of  animals.  A  single  individual  can  get 
his  name  into  repute  for -certain  points  in  the 
form  of  animals,  and  what  is  true  of  individuals, 
is  also  true  of  the  whole  nation  of  animals.  A 
contemporary  writer  on  the  physiology  of  ani¬ 
mals,  has  said  that  races  are  necessarily  the 
result  of  organic  constitution  ; — that  the  human 
race  has  the  power  of  modelling  its  own  organ¬ 
ism,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lower  animals,  and  by 
a  series  of  combinations,  a  high  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  character,  or  a  character  decidedly  the 
reverse  may  be  produced ;  in  fact,  that  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  society  is  its  own  production,  and 
it  can  either  exalt  or  depress  it,  by  attending  to 
or  neglecting  the  laws  governing  its  structure. 

“  Man  has  power  over  matter;  but  to  use  that 
power,  he  must  conform  to  the  laws  governing 
matter.” 

Mankind  knows  this  truth  and  acts  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  it,  when  employed  in  developing  and 
perfecting  the  lower  animals,  in  his  breeding 
horses,  bullocks,  sheep,  &c. ;  but  as  regards 
himself,  which  is  of  immeasurably  more  im¬ 
portance,  he  wilfully  neglects  the  few  laws  he 
has  discovered,  disdainfully  turns  aside  from  the 
innumerable  facts  daily  presented  to  him,  and 
thus  retards  the  progress  of  his  race.  It  is  by 
observing  and  recording  facts  only,  that  we  can 
hope  to  improve  ourselves,  or  those  animals 
committed  to  our  care.  By  a  study  of  nature 
in  her  wondrous  ways ;  by  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  physiology ;  by  a 
study  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  the  infinite 
diffusion  of  matter  throughout  the  universe ;  by 
these  combined  points  of  knowledge,  we  may 
hope  to  arrive  at  just  views  and  appreciation  of 
life,  and  how  it  may  be  best  sustained  in  the 
greatest  vigor. 

in  this  inquiry  into  the  physiology  of  animals, 

I  have  considered  myself  justified,  by  .experience 
and  data,  (some  of  which  have  been  placed  be¬ 
fore  a  discerning  public,)  to  speak  my  mind,  in 
hopes  to  caution  others,  who  may  not  have  ob¬ 
served  so  closely,  with  (comparatively)  .a  mi¬ 
croscopic  eye,  as  1  have  done,  throughout  a  life 
period  of  three-score  j'ears ;  hence,  I  have 
spared  neither  kings,  queens,  nor  princes,  rela¬ 
tions  or  friends,  but  have  saicl  they  were  wrong, 
wherever  nature  had  said  so  previously.  Laws 
are  made  by  man,  to  restrict  the  union  of  per¬ 
sons  who  are  related  by  marriage  ties  only,  yet 
man  unheeds  the  restriction  which  nature  has 
dictated  as  a  guide,  and  permits  blood  relations 
to  produce  a  degenerate  race. 

A  physiologist  has  said  that  “We  vote  mil¬ 


lions  of  our  treasure  to  unchain  limbs,  but  make 
our  judges  persecute  men  for  their  opinions  and 
thoughts;  in  theory  and  outward  appearance 
encourage  candor  and  free  aspirations,  in  prac¬ 
tice  and  in  the  secret  workings  of  our  institu¬ 
tions,  render  men  hypocrites  and  slaves.”  “  The 
frown  of  power  can  crush  the  most  superb  in¬ 
tellect,  and  prevent  the  utterance  of  thoughts 
calculated  to  invigorate  the  drooping  energies 
of  kindred  brains.  In  this  land  of  liberty,  the 
first  touch  of  our  shore  infuses  freedom  into  the 
enslaved  muscle,  but  binds  tighter  the  fetters 
surrounding  thought ;  bids  the  trembling  cap¬ 
tive  assert  the  rights  of  humanity,  but  prevents 
the  free  action  of  the  organ — the  cause  of  his 
superiority.” 

It  is  to  physical  education  we  must  appeal, 
as  the  sheet-anchor  that  will  save  a  people  from 
degradation.  A  knowledge  of  the  physiology 
of  animals  and  of  vegetables  should  be  taught 
in  our  schools ;  it  would .  be  far  preferable  to 
learning  the  dead  languages,  or  doctrines  taught 
by  idealogians.  By  education,  the  cultivators 
of  the  earth  might  be  taught  to  understand  the 
methods  by  which  nature  builds  up  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  structure,  as  well  as  that  of  the  animal ;  the 
former  receiving  their  supply  of  food  through 
the  media  of  air  and  water,  and  the  latter  re¬ 
ceiving-  their  nourishment  principally  from  or¬ 
ganized  substances.  On  this  latter  I  wish  now 
to  dilate,  as  some  very  false  notions  are  enter¬ 
tained  as  to  the  design  of  nature  in  constituting 
carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals,  and  of 
man,  who  is  omnivorous. 

The  form  of  the  cranium  of  most  animals  be¬ 
speaks  the  class  of  food  designed  by  nature,  on 
which  the  animal  should  exist,  together  with 
the  beak  or  mouth,  the  masticatory  organs,  &c. 

The  cat  and  the  rabbit,  the  hawk  and  the 
pigeon,  are  examples  of  the  form  of  cranium,  as 
well  as  of  the  teeth.  The  ass  and  the  lion  are  very 
varied  !Ts  to  their  heads  and  teeth.  A  similar 
comparison  may  be  made  as  to  ^he  form  of  head 
of  many  varieties  of  the  carnivoree  and  herbi- 
vorae,  as  well  as  that  of  man.  The  Brahmins  of 
India  are  a  weakly  and  degenerated  race  of  peo¬ 
ple;  they  do  not  consume  animal  food,  their 
heads  being  exceedingly  narrow  ;  whereas,  the 
North  European  and  Esquimaux  feed  much  on 
animal  food,  and  have  hence  a  wide  cranium,  the 
masticatory  processes  being  also  designed  ac¬ 
cordingly  for  such  consumption  of  food. 

The  food  taken  in  by  the  herbivorous  animals 
is  divisible  into  two  grand  divisions,  viz.,  the 
nitrogenous,  or  blood  and  flesh-forming  matters, 
and  the  non-nitrogenous,  or  the  fat-forming, 
being  the  material  which  keeps  up  the  heat  of 
the  body,  gives  power  of  motion  and  respiration. 
These  several  foods  are  exemplified  in  the  milk 
of  the  female,  which  embraces  them  all.  It  is 
also  contained  in  the  eggs  of  birds,  but  in  this 
latter,  the  nitrogenous  is  in  the  greatest  abund¬ 
ance.  Some  vegetables  tend  to  form  fat,  whilst 
others  form  flesh  and  blood.  Yegetables  are 
good  or  indifferent  as  food  for  man  and  animals, 
in  proportion  as  they  contain  nitrogen  or  carbon, 
flesh  or  fat,  cheese  or  butter-forming-  substances. 

Of  all  the  vegetables  grown  by  man,  the 
wheat  grain  contains  the  greatest  assimilation  ' 
to  the  mother’s  milk,  as  it  contains  gluten  and 
starch,  the  principal  matters,  or,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  cheese  and  butter.  Dr.  Playfair  has 
said  in  his  lectures:  “ Oaseing  is  precisely  th c 
same  in  composition  as  animal  flesh,  and  hence 
supplies  matter  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the 
body.  Butter  and  sugar  are  destined  for  the 
support  of  respiration  and  consequent  mainte¬ 
nance  of  animal  heat.  Butter  is  a  substance 
admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  ;  for,  being  of 
a  combustible  nature,  it  yields  much  heat  by  its 
union  with  oxygen.  Sugar  also  is  well  adapted 
for  the  support  of  respiration,  from  causes  which 
have  been  explained.”  “The  milk  of  the  cow 
contains  much  casein  and  butter,  and  less  sugar 
than  other  animals.  The  ashes  of  milk  consist 
principally  of  common  salt  and  the  earth  of 
bones.  The  soda  of  the  common  salt  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  formation  of  bile,  whilst  its  muriatic 
acid  aids  in  the  process  of  digestion.” 

Feeding  on  milk,  or  -on  cheese  and  butter 
with  bread,  is  taking  the  most  nourishing  food 
that  can  be  had  for  man ;  but  the  kind  of  food 


for  man,  or  the  lower  animals,  must  be  varied 
in  accordance  to  the  age  of  the  animal,  and  in 
agreement  with  what  is  desired  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  A  growing  animal  requires  much 
nitrogenous  food,  and  less  of  the  carbonaceous ; 
the  one  will  build  up  the  frame,  and  the  other 
add  the  fat,  warmth,  respiration,  and  motion. 

An  animal  having  been  built  up  to  its  full 
size,  requires  only  its  part's  to  be  kept  up,  and 
the  exhaustion  of  fat  supplied  daily ;  also,  a  fuel 
for  the  supply  of  warmth,  locomotion,  afid  re¬ 
spiration  ;  these  latter  functions  are  of  vital 
consequence,  and  first  call  on  the  food  for  sup¬ 
port.  If  any  cai'bonaceous  matter  is  left  from 
these  supplies,  then  will  fat  aceumulate  on  the 
body,  and  not  until  then  ;  should  there  not  be 
sufficient  food  supplied  of  the  proper  kind 
wanted,  then  will  the  body  waste,  and  the  fat 
of.  the  inside  will  go  to  supply  warmth,  respira¬ 
tion,  and  motion. 

The  human  frame,  belonging  to  an  omnivorous 
animal,  requires  that  the  blood  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  nitrogenous  matters,  which, 
surely,  can  be  obtained  from  milk,  eggs,  macca- 
roni,  cheese,  &c. ;  but  to  attempt  to  obtain  it 
from  the  starch  of  potatoes,  rice,  sago,  sugar, 
or  other  carbonaceous  foods,  would  be  futile. 
The  wheat  contains  about  20  per  cent,  of  nitro¬ 
gen  or  gluten,  and  80  of  starch  or  carbon — - 
hence  it  assimulates  the  nearest  to  cheese  and 
butter,  flesh  and  fat.  It  has  been  found  that 
where  man  is  confined  to  a  vegetable  diet  only, 
he  becomes  weak  and  diseased ;  such  has  been 
the  case  ’with  the  Irish  and  the  Brahmins, 
where  cholera  and  other  such  like  diseases  have 
commenced ;  indeed,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
urine  of  vegetarians  has  changed  its  nature,  the 
uric  acid  being  changed  into  a  sugar,  and  disease 
engendered.  On  this  head  see  Andrews'  Do¬ 
mestic  Medicine ,  article  “Diet.”  Blackie,  Glas¬ 
gow. 

The  nitrogen,  or  flesh  and-blood  forming 
principle  in  some  vegetables,  and  that  of  flesh 
and  eggs,  are  so  similar,  that  they  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  identical.  Dr.  Playfair  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Wheat  flour,  13.9;  peas,  15.67;  eggs, 
15.92  ;  ox  blood,  15.76  ;  ox  flesh,  15.67.  “  Thus* 
[s!iys  Playfair]  we  are  led  to  the  startling  con¬ 
clusion  that  plants  contain  within  them  the  flesh 
of  animals  ready  formed.”  The  waste  nitrogen 
from  the  blood  is  expelled  from  the  system  by 
urea ;  hence,  if  there  is  want  of  animal  food  in 
the  body,  this  excrement  becomes  changed  from 
its  natural  state.  The  watery  state  of  some 
vegetables,  and  their  nourishing  capabilities, 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  seen  by  the  following 
table ;  but  the  relative  value  of  various  foods 
must  be  taken  in  proportion  to  what  is  required, 
either  of  flesh,  fat,  or  the  necessary  functions  of 
life : 
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The  numbers  in  the  first  column  represent 
the  quantity  of  gluten,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  equivalent  value  of  the  various  foods  as 
regards  the  flesh-forming  principle,  but  they 
form  no  indication  of  the  capabilities  of  the  food 
to  form  fat,  or  maintain  the  necessary  functions 
of  respiration  or  motion.  The  column  under 
the. head  of  carbon  gives  a  comparative  view  of 
the  latter  capability,  an  excess  of  .which  goes  to 
accumulate  fat  on  the  external  and  internal 
parts  of  the  animal,  where  it  is  held  as  a  re¬ 
servoir  for  the  wants  of  the  animal.  A  fat  man, 


or  a  fat  hog,  or  a  fat  dormouse,  will  live  longer 
without  a  renewal  of  food  than  a  lean  animal  of 


either  species. 

In  cold  weather,  animals  require  the  largest 
proportion  of  carbonaceous  food,  to  act  as  fuel 
to  keep  them  warm. 

The  relative  value  of  potatoes  and  beans  can¬ 
not  be  compared,  because  their  respective  value 
as  food  arises  totally  from  different  causes,  the 
one  tending  to  flesh,  and  the  other  to  form  fat ; 
hence,  the  necessary  art  of  mixing  variety  of 
food  for  animals.  I  do  remember,  thirty  years 
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ago,  my  father,  at  Sutton,  in  Kent,  fattened 
some  pigs  on  inferior  beans,  that  would  not  sell 
well  at  Dartford  market ;  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  meat  was  so  hard  that  it  could  not  be 
relished  as  pork,  and  the  pigs  were  a  long  while 
becoming  fit  for  killing.  Had  potatoes,  or  any 
starchy .  grain,  as  rice,  &c.,  been  mixed  with 
this  food,  the  result  of  the  fattening  would  have 
been  much  more  in  favor  of  the  owner. 

Thus  do  we  see  the  propriety  of  combining 
the  practice  of  farming  with  that  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  principles,  as  is  now  being  done  and  ex¬ 
plained  in  “  Morton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,”  published  by  Messrs.  Blackie,  Glasgow. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  on  the 
comparative  value  of  vegetable  and  animal  foods, 
in  consequence  of  meeting  with  a  travelling 
gentleman  who  condemned  the  use  of  animal 
food  in  toto ,  and  all  decoction  or  infusion  of 
vegetable  foods,  himself  drinking  only  plain 
water,  as  his  primitive  fathers  might  have  done ; 
yet  this  same  gent  would  feast  on  the  milk,  the 
cheese,  and  the  butter,  which  would  build  up 
the  calf ;  he  would  feed  luxuriantly  on  the  albu¬ 
men  which  would  build  up  the  fowl,  its  bones, 
flesh,  and  feathers.  In  the  egg  must  be  con¬ 
tained  all  these  bases,  as  the  phosphate  of  lime 
is  contained  in  the  milk  of  a  cow,  which  builds 
up  the  bone-frame  of  the  calf. 

In  these  remarks,  I  hope  to  have  shown  the 
principles  in  a  short  and  clear  way  how  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  built  up  and  sustained.  I  would  feel  my¬ 
self  obliged  by  aorrection  from  any  correspond¬ 
ent  to  this  jottfnal.  who  may  consider  me  in 
error,  and  I  would  remark,  with  Dr.  Playfair, 
that  “  Blindfolded  Ignorance  gropes  with  hesi¬ 
tating  steps  through  ‘  pastures  new but  scien¬ 
tific  Knowledge  steps  boldly  forth,  carrying 
along  with  her  the  lamp  which  will  light  her  in 
the  way  of  her  inquiry.”  It  is  the  duty  of  prac¬ 
tical  men  to  apply  the  lights  that  shine  on  their 
profession. — Farmer's  Herald. 


AUTUMN  FLOWERS. 

Those  few  pale  autumn  flowers, 

How  beautiful  they  are  ! 

Than  all  that  went  before, 

Than  all  the  summer  store, 

How  lovelier  far  1 
And  why  ?  They  are  the  last — 

The  last !  the  last  1  the  last ! 

O  !  by  that  little  word 

How  many  thoughts  are  stirred — 

That  sister  of  the  past ! 

Pale  flowers  !  Pale,  perishing  flowers ! 

Ye’re  types  of  precious  things ; 

Types  of  those  bitter  moments, 

That  flit  like  life’s  enjoyments, 

On  rapid,  rapid  wings. 

Last  hours  with  parting  dear  ones 
(That  time  the  fastest  spends,) 

Last  tears  in  silence  shed, 

Last  words  half-uttered, 

Last  looks  of  dying  friends. 

Who  but  would  fain  compress 
A  life  into  a  day, 

The  last  day  spent  with  one 
Who,  ere  the  morrow’s  sun, 

Must  leave  us„and  for  aye? 

0,  precious,  precious  moments !. 

Pale'  flowers  !  ye’re  types  of  those ; 

The  saddest,  sweetest,  dearest 
Because,  like  those,  the  nearest, 

To  an  eternal  close. 

Pale  flowers  !  Pale,  perishing  flowers  1 
I  woo  your  gentle  breath, — 

I  leave  the  summer  rose 
For  younger,  blither  brows : — 

Tell  me  of  change  and  death  ! 

C.  Southey. 

Prize  for  Riding. — At  the  recent  County 
Fair  at  Ashland,  Ohio,  Miss  Eliza  Cull  received 
the  premium,  for  best  horsemanship — that  is, 


she  was  the  best  rider  in  the  party.  The  prize 
was  a  beautiful  side  saddle,  with  a  gold  mounted 
whip. 


THE  PEDLER’S  BARGAIN. 

One  day  a  tin  pedler,  with  an  assortment  of 
nicknacks,  arrived  at  a  village  in  Maine,  and 
called  at  one  of  the  houses  to  sell  his  wares. 
After  disposing  of  a  few  articles  to  the  lady  of 
the  house,  who  seemed  to  live  in  the  midst  of 
children,  she  declared  her  utter  inability  to  buy 
more  for  the  want  of  money. 

“But,  marm,  ain’t  you  got  any  rags?” 

“  None  to  sell.” 

“  Well,”  said  he,  “  you  seem  to  have  a  plenty 
of  children.  Will  you  sell  me  one  for  tinware  ?” 

“  What  will  you  give?” 

“Ten  dollars  for  one  of  them.” 

“In  good  tinware?” 

“Oh  !  yms,  marm,  the  best.” 

She  then  handed  one  of  the  urchins  to  the 
pedler,  who,  surprised  that  the  offer  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  yet  convinced  that  the  mother  would 
not  part  with  the  boy,  placed  him  in  the  cart, 
and  supplied  the  woman  with  tins  until  the  ten 
dollars  was  made  up. 

The  man  felt  certain  that  the  mother  would 
rather  raise  the  money  than  part  with  the  child, 
seated  himself  by  the  boy’s  side,  who  was  much 
pleased  at  the  idea  of  having  a  ride.  The  pedler 
kept  his  eyes  on  the  house,  expecting  to  see  the 
woman  hasten  to  redeem  the  little  one,  and  rode 
off  at  a  slow  pace.  After  proceeding  some  dis¬ 
tance,  he  began  to  repent  of  his  bargain  and 
turned  back. 

The  woman  had  just  finished  ornamenting 
her  dresser  with  the  tin,  when  the  pedlar  re¬ 
turned. 

“  Well,  I  think  the  boy  is  too  small.  I  guess 
you  had  better  take  him  back,  and  let  me  have 
the  ware.” 

“  No,  sir,  the  bargain  was  fair,  and  you  shall 
keep  him.  You  may  go  just  as  soon  as  you 
please,” 

Surprised  at  this,  the  pedler  exclaimed : 

“Why,  marm,  how  can  you  think  of  parting 
with  your  boy,  so  very  young,  to  a  stranger?” 

“  Oh,  sir,  we  would  like  to  sell  off  all  our  town 
paupers  at  the  price  of  ten  dollars  per  head.” 

The  boy  was  dropped  at  the  door,  the  whip 
cracked,  the  tin  rattled,  the  pedler  measured  the 
ground  rapidly,  and  he  never  forgot  his  pauper 
speculation. — New-  Yorlc  Reviellc. 


New  Tax  on  Dogs. — By  the  new  Assessed 
Taxes  Act,  lately  passed,  a  new  tax  is  to  be 
levied  on  all  dogs.  From  the  5th  of  April  next, 
for  every  dog,  of  whatever  description  or  deno¬ 
mination  the.  same  may  be,  the  annual  duty  is 
to  be  12s.  The  duty  is  to  be  paid  by  a  person 
keeping  a  dog,  or  having  the  same  in  his  custody 
or  possession,  whether  the  same  be  his  property 
or  not,  such  person  not  discovering  the  owner 
thereof,  who  shall  have  been  duly  assessed  for 
the  same.  No  person  is  to  be  chargeable  with 
duty  to  any  greater  amount  than  £39  12s.  for 
any  number  of  hounds,  or  £9  for  any  number 
of  greyhounds  kept  by  him  in  any  one  year. 
The  only  exemptions  to  the  tax  are,  a  dog  be¬ 
longing-  to  her  Majesty,  or  any  of  the  Royal 
Family,  or  a  dog  or  whelp  which  at  the  time"  of 
returning  the  lists  of  dogs  as  required  by  the 
Act,  shall  not  actually  be  of  the  age  of  six 
calendar  months,  or  any  dog  hond  fide  and 
wholly  kept  and  used  in  the  care  of  sheep  or 
cattle,  or  removing  the  same,  provided  that  no 
such  dog  shall  be  a  greyhound,  hound,  pointer, 
setting  dog,  spaniel,  lurcher,  or  terrier. 

If  every  person  in  the  United  States  could  be 
taxed  !j>b  e  ;  caea  dog  he  keeps,  we  should  have 
none  then  but  the  really  useful,  and  the  country 
would  save  millions  of  dollars  by  it  annually. 
- — 

Fruit  out  of  Season.  — The  editor  of  the 
Amherst  Express  has  been  regaling  himself, 
within  the  last  week,  on  very  fine  ripe  raspber¬ 
ries,  the  second  crop  of  the  season,  grown  upon 
the  bushes  of  Dexter  Bartlett  of  Sunderland, 
ihe  editor  of  the  Keene  Sentinel  has  been  en¬ 
joying  similar  luxuries. 


THE  LAW  OF  LOVE. 

AN  ANECDOTE  OF  THE  LATE  WILL  IASI  LADD 

It  was  not  mere  good-nature,  but  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  peace  principles,  which  made  Wsi. 
Ladd  thus  gentle-hearted.  A  story  which  he 
often  told  with  peculiar  relish  will  illustrate 
this  moulding  of  his  character — the  gradual 
progress  of  his  mind  in  adopting  the  peace 
principles.  ‘  I  had,’  said  he,  ‘  a  fine-  field  of 
grain,  growing  upon  an  out  farm  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  homestead.  Whenever  I  rode 
by,  I  saw  my  neighbor  Pulsifer’s  sheep  in  the 
lot,  destroying  my  hopes  of  harvest.  These 
sheep  were  of  the  gaunt,  long-eared  kind,  active 
as  spaniels  ;  they  could  spring  over  the  highest 
fence,  and  no  partition  wall  could  keep  them 
out.  I  complained  to  neighbor  Pulsifer  about 
them,  sent  him  frequent  messages,  but  all  with¬ 
out  avail.  Perhaps  they  would  be  kept  out  for 
a  day  or  two,  but  the  legs  of  his  sheep  were 
long,  and  my  grain  rather  more  tempting  than 
the  adjoining  pasture.  I  rode  by  again — the 
sheep  were  still  there,  I  became  angry,  and 
told  my  men  to  set  the  dogs  on  them,  and  if 
that  would  not  do,  I  would  pay  them  if  they 
would  shoot  the  sheep. 

I  rode  away  much  agitated  ;  for  I  was  not  so 
much  of  a  peace  man  then  as  I  am  now,  and  I 
felt  literally  full  of  fight.  All  at  once  a  light 
flashed  upon  me.  I  asked  myself,  ‘would  it 
not  be  well  for  you  to  try  in  your  own  conduct 
the  peace  principle  you  are  preaching  to  others?’ 
I  thought  it  all  over,  and  settled  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued. 

The  next  morning  I  rode  over  to  see  neighbor 
Pulsifer.  I  found  him  chopping  wood  at  his 
door. 

‘  Good  morning  neighbor.’  No  answer. 

‘  Good  morning,’  I  repeated.  He  gave  a  kind 
of  grunt,  like  a  hog,  without  looking-  up.  ‘  I 
came,’  continued  I,  ‘to  see  you  about  the 
sheep.’  At  this  he  threw  down  the  axe,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  most  angry  manner — 

‘  Now,  aren’t  you  a  pretty  neighbor,  to  tell 
your  men  to  kill  my  sheep  ?  I  heard  of  it — a 
rich  man  like  you  to  shoot  a  poor  man’s  sheep.’ 

‘  I  was  wrong,  neighbor,’  said  I ;  ‘  but  it 
won’t  do  to  let  your  sheep  eat  up  all  the  grain  ; 
so  I  came  to  say  that  I  would  take  your  sheep 
to  my  pasture,  and  put  them  in  with  mine,  and 
in  the  fall  you  may  take  them  back ;  and  if  any 
one  is  missing,  you  may  take  your  pick  out  of 
my  whole  flock.’ 

‘  Pulsifer  looked  confounded  —  he  did  not 
know  how  to  take  me.  At  last  he  stammered 
out,  ‘Now  Squire,  are  you  in  earnest?’  ‘Cer¬ 
tainly  I  am,’  I  answered;  ‘  it  is  better  for  me  to 
feed  your  sheep  in  my  pasture  on  grass,  than 
to  feed  them  here  on  grain ;  and  I  see  the  fence 
cant  keep  them  out.’ 

After  a  moment’s  silence — ‘  The  sheep  shan’t 
trouble  you  any  more,’  exclaimed  Pulsifer.  ‘  I 
will  fetter  them  all.  But  I’ll  let  you  know  that 
when  a  man  talks  of  shooting,  I  can  shoot  too  ; 
and  when  they  are  kind  and  neighborly,  I  can 
be  kind  too.’  The  sheep  never  again  trespassed 
on  my  lot.  ‘  And  my  friends,’  he  would  con¬ 
tinue,  addressing  the  audience,  ‘  remember  that 
when  you  talk  of  injuring  your  neighbors,  they 
talk  of  injuring  you ;  when  nations  threaten  to 
fight,  other  nations  will  be  ready  too.  Love 
will  beget  love;  a  wish  to  be  at  peace.  You 
can  only  overcome  evil  with  good.  There  is  no 
other  way.’ — Rem.  Review. 

- ©  - 

Mammoth  Grape  Vine. — Th q  Salem  Gazette 
speaks  of  a  grape  vine  engrafted  by  Mr.  John 
Choate,  of  Essex,  some  time  in  April  or  May 
last,  but  exhibited  no  very  vigorous  signs  of 
life  till  July.  Between  the  4th  of  July  and  the 
20th  of  August,  it  grew  eleven  feet  in  height! — 
an  average  of  two  and  four-fifths  inches  a  day  ! 
One  of  the  leaves  measured  seventeen  inches 
across. 


The  Sugar  Crop. — The  New  Orleans  Picayune 
says  the  sugar  crop  of  Louisiana  will  not  be  in¬ 
ferior,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  to  what  it 
was  in  either  of  the  last  two  years.  Sugar  plant¬ 
ers  in  various  parts  of  the  State  have  commenced 
grinding. 
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JOURNAL  OR  A  FARMER’S  WIFE. 


Thursday ,  Oct.  20 tli. — The  weather  still 
warm  and  delightful,  and  the  forest  trees  now 
in  their  glory.  To  gratify  Cousin  Clara,  we 
hastily  despatched  our  morning’s  duties,  and 
got  ready  for  a  ride  on  horseback.  She  pre¬ 
ferred  Willie’s  galloping  gray  pony,  and  so  I 
took  my  own  little  ambling  bay — as  she  said  she 
wanted  more  of  a  jolting  than  he  could  give 
her.  • 

We  first  took  a  turn  over  the  farm,  as  I 
wished  to  see  how  the  men  were  getting  along 
with  their  work,  during  my  husband’s  absence. 
Found  them  well  employed  gathering  the  last 
of  our  apples  for  cider.  We  then  turned  into 
an  open  forest,  so  as  to  take  a  short  cut  to  a 
wild  road  that  ran  along  the  foot  of  the  high, 
bold  hills,  west  of  us,  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded.  No  sooner  were  we  out  of  sight  of 
every  one,  then  Clara  commenced  displaying 
her  horsemanship,  by  putting  her  pony  to  a 
half-racing  gallop,  and  leaping  e  very  fallen  tree 
and  deep  rivulet  in  our  path;  and  then  turning, 
checked  her  horse,  and  laughed  at  my  cautious 
timidity  in  going  round  the  former,  and  seeking 
an  easy  fording  place  over  the  latter.  It  was 
in  vain  that  I  called  to  her  to  be  more  careful ; 
she  replied,  that  the  little  gray  liked  the  sport, 
and  that  there  was  no  danger  on  such  a  sure¬ 
footed  beast ;  and  away  they  went  again,  the 
horse  seeming  to  enjoy  the  excitement  quite  as 
much  as  my  fair  cousin.  I  was  glad  at  length 
when  we  got  into  a  road  again,  and  she  drew 
up  along  side  of  me  and  gave  vent  to  her  feel¬ 
ings  in  descanting  with  enthusiasm  on  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  changing  like  a  moving 
panorama  before  us.  The  trees  were  now  in 
their  autumnal  glory,  uniting  the  deep  verdure 
of  the  evergreens,  with  the  orange,  scarlet, 
brown,  crimson,  purple,  deep  blue,  gray,  and 
light  green  of  the  deciduous  trees.  Pigeons, 
robins,  sparrows,  and  several  other  kinds 
of  birds,  still  thick  in  the  fields  and  forests ; 
cattle  and  sheep  grazing  in  the  pastures ;  the 
recently  sown  wheat  and  rye  peeping  out  like 
fresh  grass,  with  their  delicate,  glistening  green 
spears;  the  golden  corn  studding  the  ground 
where  it  grew,  cut  up  and  stacked  in  large 
sheaves,  with  great,  yellow  pumpkins,  thickly 
dotting  the  intermediate  space ;  mingling  beauty 
and  abundance  so  closely  together,  that  while 
the  eye  was  charmed  and  delighted,  the  heart 
was  filled  with  gratitude  to  the  benificent  Being 
who  had  created  all  for  our  use. 

We  had  a  delightful  ride  of  it,  and  got  home 
in  good  time  for  dinner.  Before  I  finish,  how¬ 
ever,  let  me  give  a  word  of  advice  to  my  sex  in 
choosing  a  saddle-horse.  Never  select  one  over 
fourteen  hands  high,  if  you  get  a  fall  then,  it 
cannot  hurt  you  much.  Tall  horses  are  unfit 
for  ladies,  for  they  are  not  only  more  dangerous, 
but  their  riders  do  not  look  so  well  on  them. 
A  lady  always  appears  best  on  rather  a  small 
horse. 

Friday ,  21st. — It  commenced  raining  last 
night,  and  is  gusty  this  morning.  I  fear  here 
is  the  end  of  our  Indian  Summer.  Towardg 
noon  it  cleared  up,  and  was  cloudy  and  fair 
during  the  rest  of  the  day.  Pared  apples  for 
drying  in  a  neat  little  machine.  I  wish  some 
contrivance  could  be  got  up  for  drying  them  in 
s  ome  -other  way  than  in  the  tedious,  uncertain 


sunshine.  All  schemes  I  have  yet  heard  of, 
thus  far,  prove  a  failure. 

Saturday,  22 d. — Rain  again' this  morning.  I 
declare  I  feel  like  scolding.  All  I  can  say  or  do, 
Biddy  will  keep  up  twice  as  much  fire  in  the 
cooking-stove  as  is  requisite;  and  now  after 
making  it  red  hot,  she  must  needs  upset  some 
water  upon  it  and  crack  the  top  through  and 
through.  If  a  stove  lasts  us  a  year  it  does 
pretty  well.  And  then  she  consumes  twice  the 
coal  that  is  necessary,  burning  out  the  back  and 
injuring  the  sides.  It  is  strange  I  cannot  teach 
her  judgment  in  such  matters.  Another  thing 
she  could  never  learn,  and  that  is  to  properly 
trim  a  lamp  or  screw  on  the  top.  But  I’ll  stop 
now,  for  here  comes  my  husband  and  Willie— 
the  latter  quite  elated.  He  got  the  second  pre¬ 
mium  at  the  Cattle  Show  on  some  of  his  chickens, 
and  came  very  near,  he  says,  obtaining  the  first. 
The  balance  of  his  broods  were  highly  com¬ 
mended.  As  for  my  husband,  he  says,  most  of 
the  imported  stock  was  too  strong  for  him,  he 
only  got  a  third  premium  on  his  sheep.  But  he 
solaces  himself  by  being  informed  that  part  of 
the  committee  on  cattle  considered  one  of  his 
heifers  as  deserving  the  first  prize,  though  he 
got  nothing  at  all.  However,  as  I  have  said 
before,  his  want  of  success  does  not  trouble  him 
much ;  he  only  exhibits  to  help  make  up  a 
good  show,  and  with  a  view  of  comparison; 
he  wants  to  see  from  year  to  year  how  his  stock 
stands  in  reality  along  side  of  his  neighbors. 
He  has  made  up  his  mind  another  year  he  will 
stand  a  fair  chance  for  some  prizes,  if  the  com¬ 
mittees  decide  justly.  I  hope  he  won’t  be  dis¬ 
appointed,  for  I  begin  to  think  onr  animals  now 
are  about  as  good  as  other  folks — especially 
since  crossed  with  some  of  the  best  late  importa¬ 
tions.  My  husband  says  he  saw  his  brother 
Charles  in  the  city,  who  without  waiting  for 
an  invitation,  told  him  he  would  be  up  to  see  us 
next  week  or  the  following  one,  to  shoot  squir¬ 
rels  with  Willie.  That  is  just  as  I  wanted  it. 
Now  we  shall  see  whether  his  obdurate  bach- 
lor’s  heart  will  soften  a  little  before  the  charms 
of  Clara. 

Monday  24 th. — Cold  rain  and  high  wind  all 
day — about  the  only  severe  storm  we  have  had 
this  fall.  Strange  it  should  come  on  so  sud¬ 
denly,  when  yesterday  was  so  mild  and  fair.  All 
engaged  in  grinding  apples  and  making  cider. 
We  have  one  of  the  best  presses  in  the  country, 
and  take  particular  pains  with  our  cider,  which 
by  the  way  we  never  drink,  but  let  all  turn  to 
vinegar,  for  which  we  get  a  high  price.  There 
is  some  excitement  in  cider  making,  and  we 
usually  have  a  merry  time  of  it.  I  like  to  hear 
the  creak  of  the  heavy  rollers  as  they  turn  round 
and  round,  and  watch  the  apples  as  they  are 
shovelled  down  a  trap-door  in  the  floor  into  a 
large-mouthed  hopper  below.  How  rapidly  they 
disappear  between  the  huge  jaws  of  the  mill,  seiz¬ 
ing  and  crushing'  them  without  mercy  and  throw¬ 
ing-  the  pummace  out  into  the  huge  vat  beneath, 
and  the  cider  gurgling  along  the  grooves  of  the 
press  and  falling  over  like  a  bold  cataract  into  the 
great  tub  below. 

Tuesday  25th. — Fair  this  morning,  but  the 
storm  has  made  sad  havoc  with  the  leaves  of 
forest  trees,  and  I  find  the  black-walnut  and 
two  or  three  other  kinds  almost  entirely  stripped 
of  their  foliage. 

Wednesday  26 th. — Fair  again,  though  rather 
windy  and  cool.  As  the  ground  was  now  dry,  we 
all  went  out  nutting,  except  my  husband,  who 
is  still  busy  with  his  cider  making.  How¬ 


ever,  he  sent  a  smart  lad  of  nineteen  with  us, 
who  carried  an  axe  and  long  folding  ladder.  By 
means  of  the  latter  he  ascended  such  trees  as 
he  could  not  easily  climb,  and  striking  the  limbs 
hard  near  the  trunk  with  the  head  of  the  axe, 
nearly  all  the  nuts  that  the  storm  of  Monday 
had  not  rattled  down,  now  came  to  the  ground, 
and  we  found  an  abundant  harvest  of  chestnuts 
and  hickory  nuts — gathering  in  the  course  of 
the  forenoon  more  than  a  dozen  bushels.  The 
boys  were  greatly  elated  with  their  success. 
We  were  assisted  considerably  by  stores,  which 
with  tho  aid  of  our  little  terriers,  we  found  laid 
up  by  the  squirrels  along  and  inside  .of  stone 
walls,  and  in  the  hollows  of  trees.  These 
Willie  and  our  young  man  seized  upon  with 
avidity.  I  remonstrated  at  their  robbing  the 
poor  squirrels;  but  they  replied  there  was  enough 
still  left  for  them  on  the  trees,  and  around  to 
winter  on,  and  besides  they  had  been  plundering 
our  corn  fields  all  the  season,  and  if  some  were 
not  killed  or  got  starved,  we  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  overrun  by  them,  and  half  our  crops  des¬ 
troyed.  This  was  a  poser,  and  I  said  no  more, 
Willie  only  regretting  he  had  not  brought  his 
new  gun  with  him  to  show  us  what  an  accurate 
marksman  he  was. 

I  wonder  hickory  nuts  are  not  more  cultivated. 
My  grandfather,  in  Massachusetts,  had  a  large 
orchard  of  them,  and  the  best  variety  I  ever 
tasted.  The  shells  were  nearly  as  soft  as  those 
of  almonds ;  they  cracked  easily,  and  burst  open 
full  of  the  finest  and  most  delicious  meat.  Most 
of  these  on  our  farm  are  large,  but  the  shells 
are  thick,  and  the  meat  small  in  proportion,  and 
of  an  inferior  quality.  A  few  of  our  young  trees, 
I  planted  here  the  autumn  after  I  was  married, 
having  brought  them  from  my  grandfather’s. 
They  are  just  beginning  to  bear  now,  and  the 
nuts  are  far  superior  to  any  in  this  vicinity. 
My  husband  says  it  is  profitable  cultivating  them 
for  their  fruit  alone,  on  a  poor  rocky  soil,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  timber,  which  is  valuable.  When 
the  young  trees  I  planted  come  into  full  bearing, 
I  intend  to  give  some  further  accounts  of  their 
products.  The  fruit  of  the  chestnut,  black-wal¬ 
nut  and  butternut  does  not  pay  so  well,  and  we 
let  the  two  former  grow  mostly  for  timber — the 
latter  has  little  value  any  way.  I  recollect  when 
a  girl,  country  dyers  used  its  bark  for  dying 
home-made  cloth,  but  it  makes  a  very  common 

and  rather  dull  color. 

- *-«-• - 

Abuse  of  Medicine. — The  celebrated  Doctor 
James  Johnson,  editor  of  the  London  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Remew,  thus  unbosoms  himself: 
I  declare  as  my  conscientious  opinion,  founded 
on  long  experience  and  reflection,  that  if  there 
was  not  a  single  physician,  surgeon,  apothecary, 
midwife,  chemist,  druggist,  or  drug,  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  there  would  be  less  sickness  and 
less  mortality  than  now  prevail. 


The  Wife’s  Consent. — The  Missouri  Legis¬ 
lature  has  a  bill  before  it,  in  accordance  with  a 
■Suggestion  in  the  Governor’s  message,  to  provide 
that.no  man  be  allowed  to  endorse  a  note  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  his  wife,  and  that  no  endorse¬ 
ment  shall  be  valid  without  sueh  consent. 


TnE  Rev.  F.  F.  Statham  related  a  curious  ex¬ 
ample  of  instinct  of  bifids.  The  young  of  two 
blackbirds  were  removed  from  a  tree  into  a  room, 
and  access  was  given  to  the  parents.  After  a 
little  time  the  young  were  found  dead  in  the  nest 
intentionally  poisoned  by  their  parents ;  a  sin¬ 
gular  instinct  this.  They  preferred  immediate 
death  for  their  offspring  to  a  long  captivity  ! 


Marking  Ink. — Lunar  caustic,  two  drachms ; 
gum  Arabic,  half  drachm  ;  water,  two  drachms. 
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ARRIVAL  OR  MR.  THORNE’S  STOCK. 

The  steamer  Hermann  sailed  from  Southamp¬ 
ton  on  the  12th  October,  and  arrived  here  on 
the  29th,  with  most  of  Mr.  Thorne’s  late  pur¬ 
chases  of  Short-horn  cattle  in  England,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  South-down  sheep.  The  cattle 
put  onboard  were  the  Duchess  bull  Grand  Dulce, 
Duchess  59 th,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Bates  ;  Duchess  68th,  Frederica,  and  Lallah 
Fool'h,  bought  of  Mr.  Townley  ;  Mystery  and 
Aurora,  from  Mr.  Tanqueray  ;  Peri,  from  Mr. 
Bolden  ;  and  Darling,  of  Capt.  Dilks.  Seven 
prize  South-down  sheep,  purchased  of  Lord 
Walsingham,  were  also  put  on  board,  two  of 
which  were  for  Mr.  Francis  Botch,  of  Otsego, 
N.  Y. 

The  Hermann  had  a  succession  of  heavy  gales 
during  her  whole  passage.  On  the  third  day 
out  the  sheep-house  was  stove  in,  and  three  Ol 
these  precious  animals'  were  killed.  On  the 
eighth  day' out  she  encountered  the  most  furious 
storm  she  ever  experienced.  About  midnight 
the  cattle  houses  were  carried  away,  and  the 
animals  strewed  in  every  direction  over  the  deck, 
where,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  gale, 
they  had  to  remain  till  morning.  Duchess  68 th 
was  killed  outright  by  the  breaking  of  a  mast, 
the  others  miraculously  escaped  without  ma¬ 
terial  injury.  Grand  Dulse  did  not  receive  a 
single  scratch. 

We  made  a  hasty  inspection  of  the  above  ani¬ 
mals  after  landing.  Of  course  they  showed  to 
great  disadvantage,  after  such  a  rough  voyage, 
and  we  shall  reserve  giving  our  opinion  fully  till 
we  can  see  them  under  more  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.  But  this  much  we  can  say  now,  that 
Grand  Dale  was  well  named,  for  a  grand  bull 
he  really  is.  His  head,  eye,  and  horn  are  par¬ 
ticularly  fine;  and  so  far  as  we  can  now  judge, 
all  his  other  points  may  well  challenge  admira¬ 
tion.  His  color  is  beautiful,  mostly  a  deep,  rich 
red,  with  a  fine  yellow  skin.  Duchess  59 th  is 
too  much  out  of  condition  to  show  advantage¬ 
ously,  but  she  seems  a  superb  cow.  The  Town- 
ley  heifers  are  most  extraordinary ;  such  fine 
heads  and  eyes,  and  such  briskets,  it  strikes  us 
now,  we  never  met  out  of  Mr.  Bates’  yard.  We 
shall  speak  of  the  other  heifers  more  particularly 
hereafter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  well 
worthy  of  importation. 

The  sheep  are  superb,  one  of  the  ewes  we 
have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  sur¬ 
passed. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Botch  for  his  selec¬ 
tions,  and  we  can  well  sympathize  with  him  in 
his  care  and  anxiety  in  selecting  the  above 
choiee  animals.  As  we  are  about  going  to  press, 
we  can  say  no  more  at  this  moment.  For  some 
account  of  the  character  of  this  stock  and  the 
prices  paid  for  it,  we  would  refer  to  number  six, 
page  82,  of  this  journal.  Duchess  64 th,  having 
calved  just  before  the  steamer  sailed,  she  was 
left  to  follow  hereafter. 

Mr.  Dulany,  of  Virginia,  put  on  board,  ten 
South-down  sheep,  selected  from  the  flock  ol 
Mr.  Webb,  three  of  these  were  also  killed  when 
the  sheep-house  was  stove  in.  Duchess  68 th 
was  eleven  months  old,  and  cost  Mr.  Thorne 
800  guineas — $1500  of  our  money.  It  is  not 
the  money,  however,  that  Mr.  T.  regrets  at  all, 
but  the  loss  to  his  country  of  so  high  bred  and 
valuable  an  animal.  Those  who  have  not  tried 
it,  little  know  the  danger  and  expense  incurred 
in  importing  stock  ;  every  good  animal  arriving 
here  should  therefore  be  the  more  highly  prized. 


DEATH  OE  MR.  JOHN  DELAEIELD. 

We  had  barely  time,  just  before  going  to  press, 
to  announce,  in  our  last,  the  death  of  this  estima¬ 
ble  man  and  distinguished  agriculturist,  which 
took  place  on  the  19th  October.  Mr.  Delafield 
was  born  in  this  City,  we  believe,  and  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  filled  the  highly  responsible  office 
of  President  of  the  Phoenix  Bank.  Some  fifteen 
years  since  he  resigned  his  office,  and  purchased 
a  farm  near  Geneva,  this  State,  thenceforward 
gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  delightful  pur¬ 
suits  of  agriculture.  He  was  elected  President 
of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society  for 
1851,  which  office  he  held  the  usual  time.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
attention  to  the  formation  of  an  Agricultural 
College,  and  had  nearly  consummated  its  esta¬ 
blishment,  when  he  was  suddenly  struck  down 
by  the  cold  hand  of  death.  It  was  only  three 
days  previous  to  his  demise  that  he  wrote  us  a 
long  letter,  seemingly  in  the  best  of  health  and 
spirits.  He  is  a  great  loss  to  the  community, 
and  we  fear  his  untimely  death  will  delay,  some 
little  time,  the  establishing  of  the  college.  We 
understand  Mr.  Delafield  was  sixty-seven  years 
old  at  his  death.  We  trust  his  friends  will  favor 
the  public  with  full  particulars  of  his  life,  and 
more  especially  that  part  of  it  he  so  assiduously 
gave  to  the  improvement  of  the  great  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  the  country. 

Doct.  Underhill’s  Catawba  and  Isabella 
Grapes. — The  grape  crop  in  this  vicinity  has 
suffered  very  much  this  season  from  mildew,  in¬ 
sects,  and  not  properly  ripening.  But  Doct.  Un¬ 
derhill,  at  Croton  Point,  understands  their 
production  so  well,  he  seems  to  have  suffered 
less  in  this  particular  than  any  others  in  our 
neighborhood;  at  least  we  so  judge  from  what 
we  have  seen  of  his  grapes — they  being  to  our 
taste  as  delicious  and  delicate  as  ever.  The  de¬ 
pot  for  the  sale  of  them  is  at  293  Broadway, 
where  they  may  be  found  put  up  in  the  nicest 
manner  for  family  use,  in  baskets  of  greater  or 
less  size,  as  desired.  We  commend  these  fine 
grapes  to  public  attention. 

- t-e-e - - 

South  Down  Bams  and  Essex  Boars. — We 
call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris  in  this  paper.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
second  column  of  the  first  advertisement  page. 
Mr.  Morris  has  chosen  his  stock  with  much 
care,  and  imported  it  at  great  expense,  and  we 
can  recommend  it  in  the  highest  manner  as 
justly  worthy  the  attention  of  breeders  and 
amateurs. 

- «  «  e - 

IIog  crop  of  Ohio. — On  the .  first  of  October 
about  one-half  of  the  counties  of  Ohio  had  fur¬ 
nished  the  Auditor  of  State’s  Office  their  annual 
statement  of  personal  property  listed  for  taxation 
in  1853.  A  comparison  of  these  statements 
with  those  of  the  three  previous  years,  shows 
the  following  relative  number  of  hogs  listed 
far  taxation  in  the  lourty-four  counties,  from 
which  returns  were  received: 

1850.  1851.  .1852.  1853 

Total  in  41  go’s  359,442  703,669  696,031  1,315,498 

In  publishing  the  above,  the  Cincinnati  Ga¬ 
zette  says : 

Whether  the  hog  crop  of  the  present  year  is 
really  as  much  greater  than  former  years  as  the 
tax  returns  would  indicate,  or  whether  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  increase  may  not  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  two 
hundred  dollars  exemption,  are  questions  on 
which  a  divided  opinion  will  exist. 

“  Pete,  are  you  into  them  sweetmeats  again  ?” 
“No,  marm,  them  sweetmeats  is  into  me.” 


MARYLAND  STATE  FAIR  AND  CATTLE  SHOW. 

We  visited  this  annual  exhibition,  which  took 
place  at  Baltimore,  last  week,  and  although  the 
weather  was  very  unpropitious — it  being  quite 
rainy  most  of  the  time — we  found  much  to  in¬ 
terest  us,  and  we  make  a  few  notes  of  such  things 
as  we  think  will  most  interest  our  readers. 

The  Shoio  Grounds. — These  are  the  best  that 
we  have  yet  seen,  and  the  example  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Agricultural  Society  is  worthy  of  imitation 
elsewhere.  A  number  of  gentlemen,  of  Baltimore, 
formed  a  joint  stock  association,  and  purchased 
a  plot  of  ten  acres  near  the  city,  and  gave  a  free 
lease  of  it  for  ten  years.  On  this  the  State  So¬ 
ciety  have  erected  various  commodious  buildings 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  exhibition 
of  farm  and  household  productions,  and  of  the 
various  manufactures.  They  have  also  erected 
one  thousand  stalls  and  covered  pens,  and  a  large 
number  of  coops  for  fowls.  A  portion  of  ground 
is  fenced  off  for  plowing  matches,  and  another 
for  a  circular  track  for  trials  of  the  speed  of 
horses.  Private  enterprise  has  also  erected  a 
large  number  of  fine  buildings  for  exhibition  of 
farm  implements,  machinery,  &c.,  and  the  saloons 
for  refreshments  are  not  among  the  least  attract¬ 
ive  buildings  on  the  ground.  With  these  per¬ 
manent  fixtures  always  at  hand,  the  officers  not 
only  avoid  the  expense  of  erecting  new  ones,  an¬ 
nually,  and  thus  have  more  funds  for  premiums, 
but  they  also  have  more  time  to  devote  to  ga¬ 
thering  valuable  animals  and  productions  for 
the  show.  Those  who  have  had  experience  in 
this  matter  well  know,  that  the  officers  of  agri¬ 
cultural  societies  are  subjected  to  much  labor, 
trouble,  vexation,  and  unjust  censure;  and  we 
have  noticed  that  these  officers — though  among 
the  best  producers,  themselves  seldom  receive 
premiums,  because  they  have  not  time  to  take 
care  of,  and  show  to  the  best  advantage,  their 
own  productions. 

We  were  much  pleased  at  Baltimore  with  the 
attention  given  to  household  productions.  We 
saw  on  exhibition  several  specimens  of  fine 
bread,  various  kinds  of  cake,  biscuits,  cooked 
meats,  preserves,  pickles,  &c.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  press  this 
matter  upon  the  attention  of  agricultural  socie¬ 
ties,  till  our  good  housewives  generally  become 
exhibitors  and  competitors  as  well  as  visitors  at 
all  these  shows. 

There  were  few  vegetables  or  fruits  on  the 
ground,  the  season  being  too  late  for  these. 
Horses  also  made  less  show  than  we  expected. 
There  were  a  medium  number  of  sheep  ex¬ 
hibited.  The  finest  lot  we  saw  were  six  im¬ 
ported  Merinos,  three  bucks  and  three  ews, 
owned  by  Messrs.  J.  &  Wm.  P.  Bradey,  of  Virgi¬ 
nia.  Five  of  these  were  imported,  the  present 
season,  by  Mr.  Taintor.  The  other,  a  large 
buck,  three  years  old,  was  imported  some  eigh¬ 
teen  months  since.  On  seeing  this  noble  fellow, 
weighing  about  350  lbs.,  and  covered  with  such 
a  beautiful  fleece,  we  do  not  wronder  at  the  al¬ 
most  fabulous  prices  that  are  paid  by  amateurs 
or  professional  sheep-breeders.  A  thousand  gold 
dollars  were  temptingly  offered  to  Mr.  Bradey 
for  this  ram,  but  he  did — as  we  should  have 
done — refused  the  tempting  offer. 

There  were  some  fine  Cotswolds,  but  none 
which  equalled  those  W'e  described  at  the  Dutch¬ 
ess  County  Show. 

The  display  of  stock  was  very  good,  although 
many  animals  were  kept  back  by  the  severe 
storm.  Mr.  C.  P.  Holcomb,  of  Delaware,  exhi¬ 
bited  22  Devons,  including  his  fine  Devon  bull, 
Eclipse,  which  took  the  premium  of  $30.  He 
also  had  with  him  two  fine  Shepherd  dogs,  male 
and  female,  of  the  Scotch  Collie  breed.  These 
he  has  just  received  from  Glasgow,  and  intends 
raising  the  pure  bloods.  Good  Shepherd  dogs 
are  a  great  desideratum  in  this  country,  and  we 
are  glad  to  chronicle  any  effort  made  to  supply 
this  want.  Mr.  H.  did  not  exhibit  his  fine,  re¬ 
cently  imported  Devon  bull,  as  he  was  some¬ 
what  injured  on  the  voyage  over. 

Mr.  A.  Clement,  of  Philadelphia,  exhibited  31 
Devons  and  one  Shorthorn.  Mr.  Mulliken,  of 
Prince  Geerge’s  County,  Md.,  exhibited  his  large 
Shorthorn  bull,  Lord  Baltimore.  We  also  noted 
a  fine  Ayrshire  bull,  belonging  to  Mr.  Geo.  Y. 
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Washington,  of  Howard  City. ;  a  large  Short¬ 
horn  cow  from  the  President  of  the  Society,  C. 

B.  Calvert  of  Bladensburg- ;  a  fine  Durham  cow, 
Kate ,  with  her  first  calf,  Hover,  a  noble  fellow 
less  than  three  years  old,  by  Mr.  Clement  Hill, 
of  Upper  Marlborough,  Md.  The  largest  cow 
we  noticed  was  Pink,  a  grade  three-fourths  Dur¬ 
ham,  six  years  old,  belonging  to  Mr.  John  F. 
Pierce,  of  Ya.  It  rained  so  constantly  that  we 
did  not  attempt  a  full  examination  of  all  the  stock. 

Two  prominent  features  of  this  show  were  the 
fowls  and  swine.  Of  the  latter  we  counted  nearly 
five  hundred,  a  larger  number,  by  far,  then  we 
have  ever  seen  at  any  exhibition.  There  were 
a  variety  of  breeds,  Chester,  Berkshire,  Rus¬ 
sian,  China,  &c.,  but  the  Chester  breed  greatly 
predominated.  We  think  most  of  these  might 
be  improved  by  a  more  general  introduction  of 
Suffolk  blood.  We  were  amused  with  the  names 
given  to  these  animals,  for  almost  every  hog  had 
a  name. 

The  specimens  of  the  fowl  tribe  exceeded  in 
number  any  former  exhibition  in  this  country, 
not  even  excepting  the  celebrated  Poultry  Exhi¬ 
bition  at  Boston.  At  that  exhibition  there  was 
219  cages  and  14-23  specimens ;  at  Baltimore 
there  were  over  1600  specimens.  One  gentle¬ 
man  alone,  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Lawrence,  of  Catons- 
ville,  Baltimore  county,  exhibited  over  100  cages, 
containing  92  varities,  and  360  specimens.  Dr. 
L.  has  done  very  much  to  improve  the  poultry 
of  our  country.  He  has  spared  neither  pains  nor 
expense  to  import  and  test  many  different  va¬ 
rieties  from  various  parts  of  the  world.  We 
notice  among  his  fowls,  a  caponed  Shanghai,  14 
months  old,  weighing  18  lbs.,  a  pair  of  Bremen 
Geese,  3  years  old,  weighing  56  1-4  lbs.,  the 
largest  in  the  country,  also,  one  5  months  old, 
weighing  23  1-2  lbs.  There  were  also  Geese 
of  the  Poland,  Chinese,  and  India  breeds ;  white 
Turkeys ;  Muscovy  Ducks  ;  white.  Guinea 
Fowls ;  Italian  Pea  Fowls,  some  of  which  are 
noble  specimens  from  Zenos  Barnum’s  stock ; 
Asiatic  Fowls  ;  black  Chinese,  Brahma  Pootras, 
Grey  Chittagongs,  Red  Chittagongs,  and  many 
other  hues ;  white  Polands ;  Jersey  Blues  ;  Su¬ 
matra  Pheasants;  Java  Pheasants;  Mexican 
Games,  including  Santa  Annas,  a  noble  fowl; 
and  French,  Spanish,  Chinese,  Calcutta  and 
English  Raven  fowls.  A  noble  stock  of  pigeons 
also  added  interest  to  the  Doctor’s  deposit.  He 
is  the  Vice  President  for  Maryland  of  the  New 
England  Poultry  Society,  and  his  poultry  is  se¬ 
lected  from  premium  breeds. 

Dr.  L.  informed  us  that  from  his  own  expe¬ 
rience  and  observation,  he  found  the  most 
valuable  of  the  Asiatic  breeds  were  the  Brahma 
Pootra,  great  Java,  and  great  lToangho ;  and  for 
game  fowls,  the  Sumatra  Pheasant,  and  Java 
Pheasant.  We  believe  Dr.  L.  sold  out  most  of 
his  stock  of  fowls,  for  some  $1200  to  $1500  or 
more;  and  that  for  want  of  time  and  his  pro¬ 
fessional  duties,  he  will  hereafter  only  keep  the 
more  valuable  lireeds  above  named.  This  sale 
will  scatter  his  valuable  collection  into  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  we  hope  they  will 
prove  other  centers  of  •improvement. 

We  should  also  mention  in  the  same  connec¬ 
tion,  the  valuable  collection  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bower, 
of  Baltimore  city.  He  had  on  the  ground  75 
varieties  of  fowls,  including  250  specimens. 
Among  these  were  great  Malays  imported,  from 
the  Malay  Islands,  weighing  '28  lbs.  per  pair, 
the  cock  weighing  1 7  lbs;  Turkey  Patridges; 
Guans  and  Crested  Curasaws  from  the  forests  of 
South  America,  several  varieties  of  Shanghai 
and  Ostrich  fowls;  Pearl  White  Dorkings, 
White  Silky  fowls,  Negro  or  the  Hairy  fowl  of 
Africa,  Africans  and  Bantams  ;  several  varieties 
of  Pigeons  including  Magpies,  Nuns,  Swells, 
Fantails,  Ruffs  and  Wild  Pigeons;  of  Ducks, 
Rouens,  Aylesburys  and  black  Ducks ;  of  Geese, 
Canada  or  Wild,  Java,  Small  China  and  African 
or  Guinea.  We  have  not  room  for  further 
notice  of  this  valuable  collection. 

The  exercises  were  closed  on  Friday,  with  an 
excellent  address  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Holcomb,  of  Dela¬ 
ware.  This  we  believe  is  to  be  published  by 
the  Society,  and  we  omit  farther  notice  of  it  at 
this  time. 

Beware!  said  the  potter  to  the  clay,  and  it 
became  ware. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist 

LIME  ON  POTATO  SETS. 

As  a  reader  of  your  valuable  paper,  I  have 
for  some  time  past  noticed,  that  you  have  re¬ 
commended  repeatedly  air-slacked  lime  put  up¬ 
on  the  potato  when  planted,  as  a  prevention  of 
the  potato  disease  which  has  so  long  injured 
our  country.  I  was  led  to  try  the  experiment 
on  a  small  piece  of  ground  this  season.  I  planted 
the  fore  part  of  May,  on  a  dry  gravely  soil,  put 
on  the  lime  before  covering,  leaving  four  rows 
unlimed.  The  result  was,  that  they  all  decayed 
alike,  (and  in  fact  they  all  decayed.)  There  was 
no  perceptible  difference  between  those  that 
were  limed  and  those  which  were  not.  I  have 
therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  lime  is  not 
always  a  certain  preventive  for  the  potato  rot. 
The  soil  was  as  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  potato  as  it  well  could  be.  The  only  way 
to  come  to  correct  results  is  to  presevere  in  ex¬ 
periments,  and  give  them  to  the  world  as  a  beacon 
light  either  to  follow  or  to  shun. 

S.  A.  Collins. 

Sodas,  Wayne  Co.,  Oct.  22,  1853. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  this  experiment  of 
lime  on  potato  seed  did  not  succeed  with  Mr. 
C.,  as  we  have  never  heard  of  its  failure  in  this 
vicinity,  and  it  has  been  tried  here  for  several 
years  past,  but  always  we  believe  with  oyster 
shell  lime.  Perhaps  a  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  lime  might  have  made  the  difference  in 
the  results  of  its  applications. 

- O©  0 - 

ME.  C.  P.  HALCOMB’S  SPEECH  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 

Wk  give  below  one  of  the  speeches  at  the 
Agricultural  Banquet  referred  to  in  our  last.  It 
conveys  instructive  information,  and  will  well 
pay  for  perusal : 

The  President— I  am  happy,  my  friends,  to 
announce,  that  we  have  with  us  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States’  Agricultural  Society, 
from  the  State  of  Delaware,  who  has  recently 
travelled  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
investigations  in  relation  to  horses,  as  well  as  to 
the  general  subject  of  agriculture.  I  call  upon 
Mr.  Oiiauncey  P.  Holcomb. 

Mr.  Holcomb,  of  Del.,  on  rising,  was  heartily 
cheered.  He  said  they  had  sometimes  heard  of 
calling  “  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,”  but  they 
did  not  always  conic  when  called  for;  and  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  decline 
responding  to  the  call  they  had  made,  after  the 
eloquent  words  to  which  they  had  listened.  He 
heard  the  remarks  of  the  various  gentlemen  with 
great  interest  and  pleasure,  and  especially  those 
of  our  late  Minister  to  England,  (Mr.  Lawrence,) 
when  he  thanked  the  citizens  of  Springfield  in 
the  name  of  Massachusetts  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Union,  for  this  great  exhibition.  He  hadnodoubt 
that  that  was  the  honest  expression  of  his  feel¬ 
ing.  It  was  an  occasion  of  congratulation  to  the 
country  at  large.  But,  perhaps,  as  lull  praise 
had  been  given  to  the  citizens  of  Springfield, 
and  to  the  value  of  the  stock  exhibited  there, 
they  would  pardon  him  while,  as  a  practical 
farmer,  he  made  a  few  practical  suggestions. 

He  had  gone,  as  the  President  observed,  the 
last  summer,  to  England,  and  a  part  of  his  object 
in  going  there  was  to  select  a  horse,  and  he 
travelled  a  great  ways,  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
condition.  He  had  ample  facilities  for  his  object, 
having  an  introduction  Irom  Mr.  Tatteesall, 
which  enabled  him  to  visit  several  of  the  most 
celebrated  studs  there.  The  result  was,  that  he 
came  away  without  purchasing  a  horse  at  all. 
He  wished  to  tell  his  brother  farmers  what  the 
course  of  breeding  was  in  England,  and  to  show 
the  result  upon  the  stock,  that  no  American 
farmer  need  go  further  in  the  same  direction. 
They  were  aware  that  when  the  English  breeders 
united  the  blood  of  the  Barb  with  the  Turk  and 
Arab,  no  better  horses  were  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  They  would  then  run  four  miles  and 
repeat  in  1.40  and  1.24.  Now,  instead  of  run¬ 
ning  four  miles  and  repeating,  they  only  run 
two  or  three,  and  did  not  repeat  at  all.  It  was 
a  single  dash  of  two,  two  and  a  half,  and,  at  the 


Derby,  of  three  miles,  and  that  was  all.  He  had 
told  eminent  breeders  there,  that  the  horses  in 
this  country  ran  four  miles  and  repeated— -re¬ 
peating,  sometimes,  two  or  three  times.  They 
did  not  doubt  the  fact.  They  said  they  had 
formerly  such  breeds  there,  but  it  was  not  so 
now.  In  corroboration  of  his  statement,  Mr.  H. 
mentioned  that,  in  a  conversation  he  recently 
had  with  his  friend  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Botts,) 
he  assured  him  that  some  horses  of  the  Boston 
blood  ran,  the  other  day,  at  Richmond,  four 
miles  in  7.46,  7.46£  and  7.49.  They  would 
see  in  what  remarkable  time  the  last  heat  was 
run — about  three  minutes  longer  than  the  first. 
They  had  not  got  any  horses  like  these  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  they  would  be  very  proud  of  them  if  they 
had. 

Why  was  this  degeneracy.?  In  the  first  place, 
he  was  very  much  surprised,  on  visiting  England, 
to  find  that  horse-racing,  if  it  was  not  the  busi¬ 
ness,  of  the  nation,  was  a  very  great  amusement. 
In  every  city,  town,  and  village,  they  had  bet- 
ting-houses,  where  all  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  serving-maid  as  well  as  the  noble¬ 
man,  entered  their  bets,  through  the  whole  year, 
to  be  decided  when  the  races  came  off.  So  great 
had  this  evil  become,  that  a  bill  was  passed,  at 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  designed  to  put 
these  betting-houses  down.  Now,  the  result  of 
this  was,  that  every  attention  was  paid  to  getting 
heels.  He  had  stood  by  the  side .  of  two  year 
old  colts,  fifteen  hands  high,  and  he  asked  his 
friend,  Mr.  John  Day,  how  it  was  possible  to 
make  up  those  colts  in  that  way.  Mr.  Day  told 
him  that  they  were  entered  to  run  at  two  years 
old,  three  years  old,  and  they  were  entered 
shortly  after  they  were  foaled,  to  run  at  a  certain 
time.  The  dam  was  kept  as  high  as  possible, 
and  in  the  paddock  there  was  a  little  box,  into 
which  the  colt  could  run,  where  oat  meal  was 
placed,  and  oats  were  always  before  him.  They 
were  stuffed  with  all  the  oats  they  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  eat.  The  consequence  was,  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  they  should  have  any  bone. 
They  run  at  two,  three,  and  four  years  old ;  but 
at  all  the  races  which  he  attended,  he  saw  but 
one  or  two  entered  to  run  even  at  five  years  old, 
for  by  that  time  they  were  broken  down. 

He  wished  to  say  there — since  they  had  come 
together  to  speak  out  freely  their  opinions — 
what  he  thought.  He  believed  that  they  needed 
to  put  two  inches  upon  the  height  of  their 
horses ;  and  those  two  inches  of  height  the  breed¬ 
ers  must  give.  They  could  do  it.  They  would 
give  them  five  years — ten,  if  they  wished — but 
they  must  put  their  horses  up  two  inches  higher. 
Gentlemen  might  say  that  they  were  tall  enough 
for  some  purposes ;  but  what  he  wished  to  do 
was  to  supply  the  luxuries  of  the  cities.  The 
horse,  with  the  citizen,  was  an  article  of  luxury. 
They  would  pay  almost  any  price,  if  the  breed¬ 
ers  would  only  get  them  up  to  the  right  height. 
“Now,  gentlemen,”  said  Mr.  II.  “  get  your  Mor¬ 
gans  and  your  Black  Hawks  up  those  two 
inches!”  (Applause.) 

There  were  two  ways  of  doing  this.  One  was 
to  keep  the  dam  in  good  condition ;  let  her  do 
no  work.  Then  let  the  colt  be  pressed  with  oats, 
say  until  he  was  a  year  old.  Up  to  that  point, 
he  conceived  that  there  was  no  danger ;  but 
there  they  must  stop.  Another  was  by  breed¬ 
ing  larger  horses  upon  this  stock.  There  must 
be  risk  there,  but  he  would  try  the  plan.  He 
would  try  the  pressing  system,  for  every  farmer 
knew  that  if  he  gave  a  calf  a  little  corn,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  keeping  the  cow  in  good  condition,  the 
animal  would  grow  better  and  faster  than  under 
other  circumstances. 

Mr.  II.  said  he  understood  the  value  of  South¬ 
ern  blood ;  lie  believed  there  were  no  better 
horses  in  the  world,  and  none  faster.  He  would 
not  have  them  undervalue  this  breed ;  it  was 
such  blood  as  they  had  not  got  in  England. 

lie  (Mr.  II.)  was  a  grower  of  wheat.  He 
ploughed  the  ground  with  his  horses ;  he  sowed 
his  wheat  fields  with  his  horses ;  he  drilled  in 
his  wheat  with  his  horses ;  he  reaped  and 
threshed  out  his  wheat  with  his  horses.  They 
were  not  only  an  article  of  necessity  to  the 
farmer,  but  they  were  every  where  an  article  of 
luxury.  What  they  wanted,  in  the  rural  districts, 
was  to  improve  the  breed  of  their  horses,  that 
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their  sons  and  their  daughters  might  ride  at 
pleasure,  as  well  as  to  make  the  animal  more 
serviceable  in  the  field.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hol¬ 
comb  said — I  shall  go  away  from  this  Convention 
very  grateful  for  the  exhibition.  To  a  similar 
exhibition  I  shall  certainly  return ;  and  to  that, 
or  to  some  other  occasion,  we  must  postpone  the 
erection  of  an  equestrian  monument  to  George 
M.  Atwater  ;  (Loud  applause)  and  to  a  much 
later  period — to  a  day,  I  trust,  that  the  youngest 
in  this  assembly  will  scarcely  see — the  erection 
of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who 
was  the  friend  to  horticulture,  terraculture  and 
agriculture — the  friend  of  rural  life,  in  all  its 
relations,  Col.  Marshall  P.  Wilber.  (Great 
cheering.)  I  will  conclude  with  the  expression 
of  a  wish — a  good  wish.  It  is  prompted  by  a 
recent  visit  to  the  grave  of  Robert  Burns.  I 
went  down  to  Ayrshire,  where  the  noble  poet 
labored,  like  myself,  in  the  harvest  held  and  at 
the  common  drudgery  of  life,  boasting  that  no 
man  could  beat  him  at  the  plow,  and  so  he 
put  absolute  want  at  defiance.  He  apostrophises 
the  farmer  in  this  way — let  me  quote  the  words 
of  the  poet,  to  whom  I  am  brother : 

“ O  !  Scotia !  my  dear,  my  native  soil, 

For  whom  to  Heaven  my  warmest  wish  is  sent, 

Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 
Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content, 

And,  Oh  !  may  Heaven  their  precious  lives  defend 
From  luxuries’  contagion  weak  and  vile  ; 

Then  how  e’er  crowns  and  coronets  be  tent 
A  virtuous-populace  will  rise  the  while, 

And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  about  their  much  lov’d  Isle.” 

The  following  characteristic  note  is  in  answer 
to  an  invitation  to  attend  the  late  National 
Horse  Exhibition. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  Oct.  14,  1853. 

Gentlemen,— I  am  very  sorry  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  partake  of  your  horse-pitality .  Being 
a  born-Vermonter — who,  you  know,  is  a  “  per¬ 
fect  Arab”  for  horses — I  claim  no  exemption 
from  the  charge  of  loving  a  “  charger,”  and  ad¬ 
mire  a  “  courser,”  of  course.  Indeed,  I  must 
say,  in  the  manner  of  Alexander  to  Diogenes — 
“If  I  were  not  a  man  I  would  be  a  horse ” — an 
animal  which,  in  utter  contempt  of  the  monkey- 
theory  of  the  naturalists,  I  hold  to  be  next  of 
kin  to  his  master.  In  short,  he  who  does  not 
love  a  horse,  is — an  ass,  and  deserves  a  per¬ 
petual  diet  of  thistles  instead  of  the  sumptuous 
fare  which  your  famous  Springfield  caterers 
will  spread  before  you  at  your  banquet,  on  the 
20th.  Hoping  that  Vermont  will  represent  her¬ 
self  worthily  at  the  great  National  Exhibition 
of  Horses,  I  am,  gentlemen, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

John  G.  Saxe. 

- ©-©  ♦ - 

Receipts  of  the  late  Horse  Show  at 
Springfield. — The  gross  receipts  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  were  nearly  $10,000,  and  the  sum 
received  will  be  just  about  enough  to  pay  ex¬ 
penses.  The  leading  items  of  those  expenses 
are,  the  premiums,  amounting  to  about  $3000, 
to  which  will  probably  be  added  many  gratuities, 
over  and  above  this  sum,  bestowed  upon  fine 
horses  present  from  a  distance ;  the  erection  of 
the  high  board  fence  around  the  lot  and  the 
building  of  the  stalls  and  seats,  which  cost  $1200 
to  $1500 ;  printing  and  advertising ;  the  ban¬ 
quet  and  the  entertainment  of  invited  guests. 
A  large  amount  of  minor  expenses,  many  of 
which  could  not  have  been  foreseen,  and  even 
now  must  be  indefinitely  estimated,  were  in¬ 
curred.  The  Managers  were  liberal  in  their 
arrangements,  in  proportion  as  the  certainty  of 
success  enabled  them  to  be.  The  receipts  for 
entrance  fees  for  horses  amounted  to  from 
$1600  to  $1700,  and  between  $1000  and  $1200 
were  taken  for  tickets  to  the  banquet.  The 
balance  of  receipts  is  from  entrance  fees  from 
spectators. 

Horses  and  Tobacco. — N.  P.  Willis  gives  the 
following  hint  whereby  trees  may  be  saved  from 
being  gnawed  by  horses,  from  which  they  suffer 
so  much  in  exposed  positions,  when  used  as 
hitching-posts : 

Strangers  will  tie  their  horses  to  the  trees 
from  which  I  can  least  spare  the  bark  they  eat 
off,  while  their  masters  rambling  about,  and  I 
have  just  been  washing  the  trunks  of  two  or 


three  evergreens  with  tobacco  juice,  (said  to  be 
a  six  months’  disguster  for  the  worst  kind  of 

crib-biter,)  when  neighbor  S~ - ,  with  his 

white  locks  flowing  over  his  shoulders,  and  his 
calmly  genial  face  beaming  from  under  his 
broad-brimmed  hat,  drove  down  the  avenue — a 
moving  picture  among  the  beautiful  cedars  and 
hemlocks  that  made  them  more  beautiful  than 
before.  We  tied  his  horse  to  one  of  the  tobac- 
coed  cedars,  which  the  fine  animal,  a  splendid 
bay,  opened  teeth  upon,  and  immediately  back¬ 
ed  off  to  the  length  of  his  halter,  taking  an  at¬ 
titude  of  repugnance  in  .which  we  found  him  on 
our  return. 


A  New  Medicine. — The  following  certificate, 
says  the  Dutchman,  has  been  received  by  the 
author  of  the  “  Granicular  Syrup 

Portsville,  July  29,  1853. 

Dear  Doctor,— I  will  be  175  years  old  next 
October.  For  ninety-four  years  I  have  been  an 
invalid,  unable  to  move  except  when  stirred  with 
a  lever ;  but,  a  year  ago  last  Thursday,  I  heard 
of  the  Granicular  Syrup.  I  bought  a  bottle, 
smelt  of  the  cork,  and  found  myself  a  new  man. 
I  can  now  run  twelve  and  a  half  miles  an  hour, 
and  throw  nineteen  double  somersets  without 
stopping. 

P.S.— A  little  of  your  Alicumstoutum  Salve 
applied  to  a  wooden  leg,  reduced  a  compound 
fracture  in  nineteen  minutes,  and  is  now  cover¬ 
ing  the  limb  with  a  fresh  cuticle  of  white  gum 
pine  bark. 

- ©-©-© - 

Pre-payment  of  Postage. — All  correspondents 
are  requested  to  pre-pay  their  postage  on  letters  to 
us,  as  they  thereby  secure  pre-payment  in  return. 
The  saving  of  two  cents  for  each  letter  may  seem  a 
small  matter  to  such  as  seldom  write,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  omission  to  pre-pay  would  make  a  difference  of 
hundreds  of  dollars  per  annum  in  our  own  postage 
bills. 

We  also  suggest  the  propriety,  where  correspond¬ 
ents  write  us  expressly  on  their  own  business,  re¬ 
questing  a  favor  which  causes  us  some  trouble,  and 
with  no  corresponding  benefit,  that  they  not  only 
pre-pay  their  postage,  but  also  enclose  a  stamp,  to 
pre-pay  the  answer  they  solicit  in  return. 

Dating  Letters.— Where  our  correspondents  are 
not  perfectly  well  kuown  to  us,  we  wish  they  would 
in  all  cases,  date  their  letters  very  plainly,  with  their 
post-office  address.  Nearly  every  town  in  the  United 
States  has  half  a  dozen  name-sakes  in  other  States, 
and  of  some  of  the  most  popular,  they  number  by 
fifties.  A  few  years  since,  there  were  about  thirty 
Washingtons  in  Ohio  alone.  Let  us,  in  all  cases, 
have  the  name  of  their  post-office  and  State,  at  the 
head  of  their  letter,  and  they  will  be  sure  of  a  right 
direction  for  their  letters  in  return.  . 

Correspondents  will  confer  a  favor  by  writing 
plainly.  We  speut  four  hours  in  deciphering  a 
long  article  from  a  correspondent,  which  con¬ 
tained  some  good  ideas.  We  have  just  received 
another  from  the  same  source,  which  we  have 
necessarily  laid  by  for  the  leisure  of  a  rainy  day. 
We  never  did  like  illegible  writing,  but  we  cheer¬ 
fully  correct  ungrammatical  expressions,  and  will 
properly  prepare  manuscript  for  the  press  with  plea¬ 
sure.  If  only  plainly  written,  we  care  not  how 
homely  the  style. 

To  our  Friends. — Several  communications, 
books,  and  pamphlets  are  received  which  we 
have  not  had  not  time  to  notice,  owing  to 
continued  absence  at  the  Cattle  Shows  and 
Fairs.  Our  friends  and  correspondents  shall 
receive  due  attention  in  a  week  or  two ;  in  the 
mean  while  we  beg  a  continuance  of  their  fa¬ 
vors. 


lHarkck 


Remarks. — We  refer  our  readers  to  a  full  account 
of  the  European  Corn  Market,  from  the  Mark  Lane  Ex¬ 
press  of  the  17  th  Oct.  In  that  it  will  be  seen,  Wheat 
had  risen  somewhat  in  France,  since  our  last,  and 
given  way  in  England,  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  quarter. 
But  we  have  a  circular  of  two  days  later  from  Eng¬ 
land,  by  which  we  see  that  Wheat  and  Flour  had 
recovered  this  depression.  Provisions  were  inactive 
without  change  of  rate.  Cotton  remained  steady, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulty  between  the  manufac¬ 


turers  and  their  operatives,  and  a  great  turn  out  of 
the  latter  for  increased  wages. 

From  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  Ocl.  17th. 

REVIEW  OE  THE  BRITISH  CORN  TRADE. 

The  weather  since  the  commencement  of  the 
month  has  been  very  similar  to  that  experienced  at 
the  corresponding  period  of-  last  year,  and  the  land 
is  now  in  nearly  as  unfit  a  state  for  being  worked  as 
it  was  then.  The  primary  cause  of  the  shortness  of 
the  breadth  of  Wheat  sown  in  the  autumn  of  1852 
was  the  excess  of  wet,  and  we  appear  at  present  to 
be  threatened  by  a  like  visitation.  We  sincerely 
trust  that  so  great  a  misfortune  may  be  averted ; 
but  thus  far  the  season  has  been  decidedly  unfavor¬ 
able  for  forwarding  the  necessary  labors,  and  the 
sowing  of  Wheat  must  be  delayed  to  a  later  period 
than  usual  in  good  years.  The  constant  wet  has 
besides,  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  get  in  the  patches 
of  spring-sown  Wheat,  late  Oats  and  Beans  remain¬ 
ing  out  at  the  close  of  September ;  and  there  is  even 
at  this  period  some  quantity  of  corn  in  the  fields,  a 
portion  so  much  injured  as  scarcely  to  be  worth  car¬ 
rying.  There  is  consequently  nothing  in  the  position 
of  affairs  to  allow  us  to  take  a  more  favorable  view 
in  regard  to  our  own  resources. 

The  autumn-sown  Wheat  has  given  a  decidedly 
short  yield  to  the  acre,  and  part  of  that  sown  in  . 
spring  has  been  wholly  lost,  or  is,  at  all  events,  unfit 
for  human  food.  The  Wheat  trade  has  nevertheless  . 
become  much  quieter  the  last  week  or  two,  and  a 
slight  reaction  has  even  taken  place  in  prices.  This 
pause  we  attribute  mainly  to  the  fears  generally  en¬ 
tertained  of  increased  scarcity  of  money,  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  determination  on  the  part  of  merchants  and 
others  to  discourage  speculative  investments.  The 
sad  experience  of  1847  is  still,  too  fresh  in  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  all  to  be  overlooked,  and  there  is  an  anxious 
desire  to  decline  business  attended  with  any  kind  of 
risk.  The  precaution  which  has  all  along  been  ex¬ 
ercised  is  the  best  guarantee  of  future  safety ;  and 
though  an  increase  in  value  of  money  will  naturally 
have  the  effect  of  contracting  business  in  grain  in 
the  same  way  as  other  mercantile  operations,  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  corn  trade  to  be  in  as  sound  a  state  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  a  contracted  circulation  as  any  other 
branch  of  commerce. 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  Wheat  from  the  highest 
point  has  been  about  Is.  to  2s.  perqr.  at  most  of  the 
leading  provincial  markets.  At  Liverpool  there  was 
a  few  pressing  sellers  of  American  Flour  in  the  early 
part  of  the  week,  and  on  Tuesday  sales  of  the  article 
were  made  at  a  reduction  of  2s.,  and  in  partial  cases 
2s.  6d.  per  bbl.  A  portion  of  this  decline  was  sub¬ 
sequently  recovered,  and  on  Friday  a  good  business 
was  done  at  rates  very  little  below  those  previously 
current. 

In  addition  to  the  cause  above  referred  to,  the 
downward  movement  in  prices  has  no  doubt  beeu 
assisted  by  the  increased  arrivals  of  Wheat  from 
abroad.  A  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  the  latter 
part  of  last  month,  kept  back  vessels  from  the  Baltic, 
and  for  a  week  or  two  the  supplies  were  compara¬ 
tively  small ;  latterly  we  have  had  the  wind  from  the 
east,  and  a  large  number  of  corn-laden  ships  have 
reached  our  coast.  These  will  probably  bo  followed 
by  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  in  the  course  of  the 
next  eight  or  ten  days,  but  afterwards  we  may  calcu¬ 
late  on  a  period  of  short  arrivals,  the  shipments  from 
the  Lower  Baltic  ports  having  been  very  small  of 
late,  and  those  from  Danzig  having  fallen  off.  Mean¬ 
while  there  appears  a  probability  of  a  revival  in  the 
French  demand,  the  latest  advices  from  thence  stating 
that  previous  supplies  had  been  worked  up  pretty 
closely,  and  that  after  a  period  of  calm,  prices  had 
again  begun  to  rise  at  the  principal  consuming  towns. 
The  Eastern  question  is  still  involved  in  great  doubt 
aud  uncertainty,  and  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
is  quite  as  likely  as  a  peaceable  arrangement  of  the 
dispute.  It  is  therefore  very  questionable  whether 
any  portion  of  the  large  stocks  of  Wheat  lying  at 
Odessa  and  Galatz  will  be  shipped  off  before  winter  . 
sets  in  and  puts  a  stop  to  the  navigation.  Such  be¬ 
ing  the  position  of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  prices  of  Wheat  can  recede 
materially,  and  circumstances  might  easily  occur  to 
give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  upward  movement. 

We  have  endeavored,  in  the  foregoing  remarks, 
to  avoid  exaggeration  in  any  shape.  We  would  ra¬ 
ther  allay  than  encourage  alarm ;  but  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  and  France  will  have  to  import  to 
make  good  the  deficiency  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one- 
third  in  the  produce  of  the  respective  Wheat  crops 
of  these  great  bread-consuming  countries,  is  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  disguised  ;  aud  we  consider 
the  economy  of  consumption,  which  a  comparatively 
high  range  of  prices  is  sure  to  occasion,  the  best  safe¬ 
guard  against  scarcity  hereafter. 
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The  trade  at  Mark  Lane  has  maintained  a  tolerably 
firm  tone,  but  there  has  not  yet  been  much  doing, 
buyers  having  in  general  confined  their  operations 
to  as  narrow  limits  as  their  pressing  wants  have  al¬ 
lowed.  English  Wheat  has  come  very  sparingly  to 
hand,  only  1, 763  qrs.  having  been  received  during 
the  week  ending  this  (Saturday)  evening.  The 
quantity  brought  forward  by  land-carriage  samples 
from  the  neighboring  counties  has  meanwhile  been 
trifling ;  but  so  cautiously  have  the  millers  acted, 
that  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  effecting 
sales  at  the  rates  previously  current ;  indeed,  on 
Friday  a  small  concession  was  in  partial  cases  made, 
to  clear  off  the  few  small  lots  leftover  from  previous 
receipts.  A  few  days  of  easterly  wind  have,  as  al¬ 
ready  remarked,  brought  to  hand  a  good  supply  of 
Wheat  from  the  Baltic  ports ;  indeed,  the  arrival 
has  rather  exceeded  what  we  had  calculated  on. 
The  last  Sound  List  shows  that  some  further  quantity 
of  Wheat  is  on  passage  from  the  Baltic,  and  it  is 
therefore  more  than  probable  that  we  may  again 
have  a  good  supply  next  week.  Under  this  belief 
buyers  have  held  aloof,  a3  far  as  iheir  wants  have 
permitted.  On  Wednesday  very  little  business  was 
done,  but  a  decline  of  about  l->.  per  qr.  having  been 
pretty  generally  submitted  to  on  Friday,  the  inquiry 
improved,  and  more  Wheat  chang’d  hands  on  the 
latter  occasion  than  on  any  market  day  for  some 
time  past.  The  transactions  in  floating  cargoes  have 
been  unimportant,  the  rates  asked  having  been  re¬ 
latively  higher  than  those  at  which  parcels  in  gran¬ 
ary  might  have  been  purchased.  The  arrivals  from 
Black  Sea  ports  off  the  coast  have  been  quite 
unimportant,  and  there  are  only  about  half-a- 
dozen  arrived  cargoes  undisposed  of.  Holders  have 
in  general  remained  very  firm,  but  in  some  few 
cases  rather  less  money  has  been  taken.  The  offers 
from  the  Baltic  have  rather  increased  ;  still  there  has 
not  been  much  doing  free  on  board. 

The  sale  for  flour  among  the  bakers  has  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  slow  throughout  the  week,  but  the  nom¬ 
inal  top  price  has  been  steadily  supported.  Country 
household  has  in  some  cases  been  sold  on  rather 
easier  terms  than  would  have  been  accepted  last 
week,  and  for  American  a  trifle  less  has  also  in  par¬ 
tial  instance  been  taken.  There  was  more  inclina¬ 
tion  to  buy  the  latter  towards  the  close  of  Friday’s 
market  than  in  the  early  part  of  the  week ;  and  un¬ 
less  we  receive  materially  increased  supplies  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  fresh  qualities  will 
soon  become  very  scarce  again. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  CORN  TRADE. 

Most  of  the  advices  from  the  Baltic  agree  in 
stating  that  the  quality  of  the  new  Wheat  is  de¬ 
cidedly  inferior  to  the  produce  of  last  year,  the  wet 
weather  during  harvest  having  caused  extensive  in¬ 
jury.  The  quantity  is,  at  the  same  time,  estimated 
to  be  considerably  less  than  in  good  average  seasons  ; 
and  stocks  of  old  having  been  reduced  into  a  very 
narrow  compass,  the  more  subduced  accounts  from 
hence  had  failed  to  influence  prices  materially. 

From  Koningsberg  we  learn  that  the  stock  of 
Wheat  of  last  year’s  growth  amounted  to  only 
10,000  qrs.,  and  that  the  position  of  the  new  brought 
forward  proved  so  damp  as  to  render  it  wholly  un¬ 
fit  for  shipment.  In  this  position  of  affairs  little 
business  had  been  done,  the  prices  asked  for  the 
finer  kinds  of  the  old  in  warehouse  having  been  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  limits  of  the  British  orders. 

At  Danzig,  on  the  1 1  th  of  October,  there  was  less 
inclination  to  buy  Wheat  than  the  preceding  week, 
but  there  was  not  much  actual  giving  way  in  prices. 
A  lot  of  Lower  Polish  new  Wheat,  about  350  qrs, 
had  been  received,  the  weight  not  exceeding  581bs. 
to  59lbs.  per  bushel,  which  had  sold  at  equal  to  59s. 
per  qr.,  free  on  board.  In  Upper  Poland  the  harvest 
had  been  better  secured,  and  finer  quality  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  received  from  thence  in  the  spring. 

Stettin  letters  of  Tuesday’s  date  inform  us  that 
holders  of  Wheat  had  become  somewhat  more 
anxious  to  realize,  and  that  purchases  might  have 
been  made  on  easier  terms  than  the  week  before. 
With  positive  orders  .in  hand,  good  61  1-2  lbs.  red 
Stettin  Wheat  might  probably  have  been  bought  at 
68s.  per  qr.,  cost  and  freight ;  and  a  lot  of. superior 
high-mixed  Polish,  weighing  62lbs.  per  bushel,  had 
been  offered  at  65s.  per  qr.,  free  on  board.  The  last 
charters  had  been  at  5s.  3d.  to  5s.  6d.  per  qr.,  for 
Loudon.  Hardly  any  spring  corn  had  come  forward, 
and  prices  of  Barley  and  Oats  were  relatively  higher 
than  in  the  English  markets. 

At  Rostock,  on  Tuesday,  the  trade  was  quiet,  but 
holders  remained .  exceedingly  firm.  Supplies  of 
the  new  crop  had  come  to  hand  very  sparingly,  and 
the  quality  is  not  well  spoken  of.  Prices  had  ranged 
from  63s.  to  68s.  per  qr.,  free  on  board,  according 
to  quality,  weight,  and  condition. 

At  Hamburg,  on  Tuesday,  there  was  not  much 


doing  in  Wheat ;  but  prices  were  still  very  high  there, 
as  much  as  72s.  per  qr.  having  been  paid  for  red 
Upland  of  only  58lbs  weight. 

In  the  Dutch  markets  the  tendency  of  prices  has 
continued  upwards,  and  White  Zealand  Wheat  was 
5s.  per  qr.  higher  at  Rotterdam  on  Monday  than  on 
that  day  week. 

From  Antwerp  we  learn  that  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  had  determined  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
Potatoes  after  the  15th  inst. 

The  most  recent  advices  from  France  state  that, 
after  a  calm  of  some  duration,  the  demand  for  Wheat 
and  Flour  had  again  revived,  under  the  conviction 
that  the  shortness  of  the. harvest  would  be  found  to 
become  greater  than  had  been  previously  supposed. 
At  Paris,  on  Wednesday,  a  rise  of  one  to  two  francs 
per  sack  took  place  in  the  value  of  Flour,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  lively  consumptive  demand.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  prices  appears  also  to  have  been  upwards 
at  Havre  and  Nantez  ;  and  from  the  south  the  ad¬ 
vices  are  agaiu  becoming  excited. 

In  the  Mediterranean  markets  a  fresh  imputes 
seems  also  to  have  been  given  to  prices  of  Wheat. 
At  Leghorn  the  supply  had  hardly  kept  pace  with 
the  consumptive  demand ;  and  for  Marianopoli, 
equal  to  63s.  per  qr.,  free  on  board,  had  been  paid. 
At  Genoa  the  value  of  the  article  was  still  higher, 
equal  to  64s.  6d.  up  to  65s.  9d.  having  been  given 
for  Marianopoli  aud  Berdianski,  and  62s,  to  63s.  4d. 
for  Polish  Odessa, 

From  the  Black  Sea  we  learn  that  the  scarcity  of 
shipping  and  the  uncertainty  of  political  affairs  had 
interfered  materially  with  business,  and  that  the 
want  of  export  demand  had  caused  prices  to  decline. 

At  Galatz,  good  qualities  of  Wheat  had  been  of¬ 
fered  at  27s.,  but  freight,  to  the  United  Kingdom  was 
24s.  6d.  per  qr. 

- <t*m - 

PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

Wholesale  prices  of  the  more  important  Vegetables 
Fruits,  &c. 

Washington  Market,  Oct.  29, 1853. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  Carters, .39  bbl . ,  $1  75  ;  Mercers, 
39  bbl.,  $1  62)4  ;  Western  Reds,  39  bbl.  1  50  ;.  Sweet  Pota¬ 
toes,  59  bbl.,  $2  ;  Tomatoes,  $  basket,  50@75c.  ;  Cabbages, 
$  100,  $2  50@$3  50  ;  Red  do.,  $  100,  $3  50@§5 ;  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  U?  dozen,  $1@$2  ;  Brocoli,  39  dozen,  75@$1  ;Green 
Corn,  sp  100,  $1;  Lima  Beaus,  39  basket,  75c.  ;  String 
Beans,  f  basket,  §1  ;  Onions,  white,  $  bbl.,  $2  ;  do.  yellow, 
19  bbl.,  SI  75  ;  do.,  red,  $  bbl.,  $1  50 ;  Parsnips  $  bush., 
37^c.  ;-Carrots,  $  bush.,  37%  ;  Beets,  f  bush.,  44c.  ;  Turn¬ 
ips, "white,  19  bush.,  37%c.;  yellow,  do.,  fl  bush.  44c.  ;  Ruta 
Baga,  f  bush.,  50c.;  Endive,  39  100,  50@62>4c. ;  Lettuce, 
$  100,  $1  ;  Celery,  39  doz.  bunches,  75@$l  25  ;  Squashes, 
39  doz  ,  75@$1  ;  Pumpkins,  39  doz.,  50@75c.  ;  Salsafy,  39 
dozen  bunches,  50c. ;  Parsley,  33  dozen  hunches,  25c.  ;  Leeks, 
39  doz.  bunches,  37%c.  ;  Radishes  39  doz.  bunches  25c. 

Fruit. — Apples, Newton  Pippins,  choice  39  bbl.,  $3  50@4; 
Middling  quality,  39  bbl.  $3  ;  R.  I.  Greenings  39  bbl.,  $2  50 
@$3  ;  Pound  Sweets,  39  bbl.  $2  ;  Vandervere,  39  bbl.  $2  25  ; 
Russets,  39  bbl.  §2@2  25  ;  Baldwins  39  bbl.  §2  50  ;  Pears, 
cooking,  39 bbl.,  $3  50;  do.  eating  39  bbl.  $6@$10  ;  Quinces, 
39  bbl.,  $1  50@2  ;  Grapes,  (Isabella  and  Catawba,)  39  lb., 
8c.@10c.  ;  extra  quality,  10c.@.12c. ;  inferior,  2c.@4c.  ; 
Chestnuts  39  bush.,  $2®§2  50  ;  Hickory  nuts  39  hush.,  $1 
50@$2. 

The  supply  of  Apples  has  increased  during  the  week,  and 
they  are  much  more  abundant  than  was  anticipated ;  the 
price  has  consequently  fallen  considerably.  The  produce 
market  this  morning  was  fully  supplied  with  all  kinds  of 
Vegetables,  and  a  brisk  demand  maintained  prices  at  their 
usual  rates.  A  greater  scene  of  confusion  cannot  be  imagined 
than  the  vicinity  of  the  market  place  presents  when  the 
market  is  well  attended.  Those  who  go  there  on  business 
may  make  up  their  minds  to  wade  through  at  least  6  inches 
of  mud,  should  they  be  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  being  run 
over  by  the  contending  vehicles  ;  but  the  New-York  public 
have  become  inured  to  such  things. 

- •  c  * - 

NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Oct.  31,  1853. 

The  buyers  had  every  thing  their  own  way  on  this  day 
week,  but  to  day  the  sellers  had  the  best  of  it.  The  day 
being  fine,  and  the  number  of  cattle  in  market  much  smaller 
than  usual,  prices  went  up  a  little,  and  those  who  calculated 
on  a  continued  depression  were  greatly  deceived.  Buyers 
made  a  show  of  being  stubborn,  but  they  found  it  was  to  no 
purpose,  they  had  to  yield.  The  number  of  cattle  in  market 
at  the  Washington  yards,  it  will  he  seen  by  the  reports,  was 
smaller  by  upwards  of  five  hundred  than  that  of  last  week, 
this,  added  to  the  favorable  weather  and  other  circumstances 
caused  an  advance  in  price  of  almost  one  dollar  per  hundred. 

Among  the  cattle  in  the  yards  there  were  some  superior 
lots  from  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  whence  such  generally  come. 
Some  of  them  were  sold  at  from  9%@40c.  Some  inferior 
animals  sold  as  low  as  7  cents. 

The  numbers  at  the  Washington  Yards,  Forty-fourth  st. 
A.  M.  Allerton,  Proprietor,  are  as  follows  : 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  ON  HAND: 

Beeves,  2,199  1,957 

Cows  and  calves, 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  920 


Veals,  202 

Swine,  443 

Browning’s,  Sixth  street. 

Beeves,  510 

Cows  and  Calves,  50 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  5,995 

O’Brien’s,  Sixth  street. 

Beeves,  160  50 

Cows  and  calves,  120  40 

Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  street. 

Beeves,  375  20 

Cows  and  Calves,  50  15 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  4,500  500 

Veals,  40 

The  cattle  of  the  Washington  Yards  were  transported  as 
follows : 

By  theTIarlem  Railroad,  Beeves,  255  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs, 
739  ;  Veals,  202. 

By  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  :  Beeves,  308  ;  Sheep,  181. 
By  the  Erie  Railroad  :  Beeves,  300  ;  Hogs,  443. 

N.  Y.  State,  by'  cars,  560  ;  on  foot,  205  ;  by  boats,  214. 
Pennsylvania,  on  foot,  394. 

Ohio,  on  cars,  115. 

Kentucky,  on  cars,  113. 

Virginia,  on  foot,  134. 

The  prices  of  cattle,  according  to  the  sales  effected, 
would  range  as  follows  : 

Inferior,  7@,7%. 

Good,  8@9. 

Extra,  9%. 

A  few  lots  very  superior,  10c. 

Swine,  a  lot  of  443  corn  fed  hogs  were  all  sold  at  from 
5%c.@,G%c.  39  pound. 

Hogs  dressed,  have  been  selling  on  board  the  market 
boats  on  the  North  river,  during  the  week  at  from  7c. @,7% 
39  pound  ;  there  were  a  large  number  forwarded,  and  the 
general  impression  prevailed  that  pork  would  be  lower. 
The  increase  in  the  price  of  beef  may  tend  to  keep  it  from 
falling  this  week. 

Sheep.  At  Chamberlain’s  a  large  number  of  sheep  have 
been  disposed  of. 

John  Mortime,  broker,  reports  having  sold  about  1500 
during  the  week  at  prices  varying  from  $2  75@$5  50,  and 
for  extras,  $7@$8.  We  give  a  few  quotations  from  his 
sales  book : 

1  lot  of  250@$4  25  ;  217©$3  87% ;  268©5  46  ;  300@$4 
50  ;  200@$3  75  ;  260@$7 ;  one  small  lot  of  extras  @$8  ; 
and  a  lot  of  112  for  the  Demerara  market. 

Wm.  Deheart,  sheep  broker  at  the  same  place,  reports  sales 
of  390  sheep  @$4  12%  ;  a  lot  of  172  sheep,  $702  62  ;  62 
sheep  and  Iambs,  $248  ;  10  sheep  ®$2  25  each  ;  a  lot  of  9, 
$20  25  ;  107  sheep  and  lambs,  $318  13  ;  20  small  Iambs,  $35 
50.  The  prices  have  been  a  little  lower  owing  to  the  un¬ 
favorable  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  large  supply  on 
hand.  The  market  closed  with  a  prospect  of  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance.  Cattle  are  at  7@,9%  ;  cows  and  calves,  $25,  $40, 
and  $65  ;  veals,  5@7c.  39  pound.  At  Brownings,  sheep 
have  been  a  little  lower  ;  they  are  reported  at  from  $2  50@ 
$5  50  each,  and  a  few  extras  bring  as  high  as  $6@$7.  Lambs 
have  been  selling  at  from  $1  75@$4  50,  with  a  few  extras 
at  higher  prices.  The  prices  of  beeves  and  cows  do  not 
differ  here  from  those  quoted  for  other  market  places.  Tho 
market  on  the  whole  has  improved  materially. 

- »  8« - 

PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce,  Groceries,  Provisions,  Lumber,  <Sc. 

Ashes. 

Pot,  lstjsort,  1853 . 39  106  lbs.  5  62%@ - 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852 . 5  50  @ - 

Beeswax. 

American  Yellow . . lb.  —  27  @28 

Bristles. 

American,  Gray  and  White . . —  40  @ —  45 

Coal. 

Liverpool  Orrel . 39  chaldron, - -  @  11  — 

Scotch . . .  @ - 

Sidney . . . . @ - 

Pictou .  6  50  @  7  — 

Anthracite _ :  . 39  2,000  lb.  6  50  @  7  — 

Cordage. 

Bale  Rope . ^3  lb. —  7  @ — 7% 

Boit  Rope . . @ — 12% 

Corks. 

Velvet,  Quarts . f  gro.  —  35  @ — 45 

Velvet,  Pints . —  20  @ — 28 

Phials . —  4  @—12 

Cotton.  Atlantic  Other  Gulf 

Ports.  Florida.  Ports. 

Inferior . —  @—  —  (§) —  —  @ — 

Low  to  good  ord .  7%@8%  7%@,8%  7%®8% 

Low  to  good  mid .  9%@,10%  10%@,11%  11  @.11% 

Mid.  fair  to  fair . 10%@U%  10%@11%  11%@12 

Fully  fr.  to  good  fr . —  @ —  —  @ —  —  @ — 

SGood  and  fine . —  @ —  —  @ —  —  @ — 

Cotton  Bagging.  „„  , 

Gunny  Cloth . 39  yar<l> —  10%@10% 

American  Kentucky . . © 

Dundee .  @ 

Feathers.  m ,, 

Live  Geese,  prime . 39  lt>.  —  48  @ —  50 

Ftosey . . . fib.  -  8  @ —  9 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Flour  and  Meal. 

Sour . $bbl.  5  37%@5  62% 

Superfine  No.  2 .  6  —  ©618% 

State,  common  brands...-. .  6  43%@6  50 

State,  Straight  brand  . .  6  50  © - 

State,  favorite  brands . .  6  56%@6  62% 

Western,  mixed  do . .  6  43%©6  50 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  Straight  do .  6  50  ©6  56% 

Michigan,  fancy  brands .  6  56%@ - 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands .  6  43%©6  56% 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common . . .  6  50  ©6  56% 

Ohio,  fancy  brands .  6  62%@6  68% 

Ohio,  extra  brands .  6  68%@6  75 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do .  6  62%@7  12% 

Genesee,  fancy  brands .  6  62%©6  68% 

Genesee,  extra  brands .  6  75%©7  50 

Canada,  (in  bond) .  6  62%©- - 

Brandywine .  6  87%©6  93% 

Georgetown .  6  87%@6  93% 

Petersburgli  City . 6  87%©6  93% 

Richmond  Country. . 6  81%@6  87% 

Alexandria .  6  81%@6  87% 

'  Baltimore,  Howard  Street .  6  81%'@6  57% 

Rye  Flour .  4  62%©4  75 

Corn  Meal,  .Tersey .  4  06%@4  12% 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine .  4  50  - 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . $  punch.  19 —  © - 

Grain. 

Wheat,  White  Genesee . bush.  1  55  ©1  60 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) .  140  © l  -52 

Wheat,  Southern,  White .  1  45  @1  50 

Wheat,  Ohio,  White .  144  @148 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White .  1  53  @1  57 

Wheat,  Mixed  Western .  1  31  @1  42 

Wheat,  Western  Red .  1  36  @1  42 

Rye,  Northern . —  92  @-  93 

Corn,  Unsound . —  75  @ — 76 

Corn,  Round  Yellow . —  78  @ — 79 

Corn,  Round  White . ; . —  77  @ - 

Corn,  Southern  White . —  78  @ — 80 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow . —  78  @ — 79 

Corn,  Southern  Mixed . —  76  @ — 77 

Corn,  Western  Mixed . —  76  © — 77 

Corn,  Western  Yellow . . . .  © - 

Barley . —  80  @ — 86 

Oats,  River  and  Canal . —  46  @ — 48 

Oats,  New-Jersey . —  45  © — 47 

.  Oats,  Western . —  49  @ — 50 

Oats,  Penna . —  46  @ — 48 

Oats,  Southern . . . — 40  @—44 

Peas,  Black-eyed  . 2  bush. - @2  85 

Peas,  Canada . bush. —  90  @1  — 

Beans,  White.  .  1  12%@1  25 

Hair. 

Rio  Grande,  Mixed . lb.  —  20  ©  —  22. 

Buenos  Ayres,  Mixed . —  19  @  —  21 

Hay,  for  shipping  : 

North  River,  in  hales . ^3  100  lbs.  —  68  @ —  70 

Hemp. 

Russia,  clean  . . ^  ton. - @ - 

Russia,  Outshot . —  —  © - 

Manilla . tglb.—  10%@ - 

Sisal . —  10  © - 

Sunn .  —  6  @ - 

!  Italian . ^  ton,  240  —  © - 

Jute . 102  50  ©135 

American,  Dew-rotted . 155 —  @167  50 

American,  do.,  Dressed. . 160  —  @220  — 

American,  Water-rotted . . @ - 

Hops. 

1853 . <jp  lb.  —  33  ©  —  37% 

1852 . —  25  @  —  30 

Lime. 

Rockland,  Common . bbl.  —  —  90 

Lumber. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Timber,  White  Pine . cubic  it.  —  18  @  —  22 

Timber,  Oak . —  25  @  —  30 

Timber,  Grand  Island,  W.  O . —  35  @  —  38 

Timber,  Geo.  Yel.  Pine. . .  .(by  cargo)  —  18  @  —  22 

YARD  SELLING  PRICES 

Timber,  Oak  Scantling  . $  M.  ft.  30  —  @40  — 

Timber,  or  Beams,  Eastern . 17  50  @  18  75  . 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Worked . . @35  — 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Unworked . 20  —  @25  — 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  Clear . 37  50  @40  — 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  2d  qual . 30  —  @35  — 

Boards,  North  River,  Box . 16  —  @17  — 

Boards,  Albany  Pine . pee.  —  16  @  —  22 

-  Boards,  City  Worked . . — 22  @  —  24 

v  Boards,  do.  narrow,  clear  ceiling .  —  25  ® - 

Plank,  do.,  narrow,  clear  flooring . —  25  @ - 

Plank,  Albany  Pine . —  26  @  —  32 

Plank,  City  Worked . —  26  @  —  32 

Plank,  Albany  Spruce . —  18  @  —  20 

Plank,  Spruce,  City  Worked .  —  22  @  —  24 

Shingles,  Pine,  sawed . bunch,  2  25  @  2  50 

Shingles,  Pine,  split  and  shaved .  2  75  ©  3  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  1st  qual _ sg  M.  24  —  @  28  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  2d  quality .  .  22  —  @  25  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  2  ft.  1st  quality . 19  —  @21  — 

Shingles,  Cedar, 2  ft.  2d  quality . 17  —  ©  18  — 

Shingles,  Company,  3  ft . 32  —  © - 

Shingles,  Cypress,  2  ft, . . @  16  — 

Shingles,  Cypress,  3  ft . . @22  — 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Pipe . 65  —  @ - 

Staves,  White  Oak,  llhd . 52  —  @ - 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Bbl  . 40  —  @ - 

Staves,  Red  Oak,  Hhd. ...  . 38  —  @35  — 

Heading,  White  Oak . 60  —  ©  —  — 

Molasses. 

New-Orleans . gall.  —  26  @  —  20 

Porto  Rico . —  25  ©  —  30 

Cuba  Muscovado . —  23  ©  —  26 

Trinidad  Cuba . —  23  @  —  25 

Cardenas,  &c . —  22%@  —  23 

Hails. 

Cut,  4d@60d . . '#  lb.  —  4%@  —  5 

Wrought,  6d@20d . . © - 

Naval  Stores. 

Turpentine,  Soft,  North  County, $  2801b. - ©  5  — 

Turpentine,  Wilmington . . ©  4  87% 

Tar . $  bbl.  3  —  ©  3  62% 

Pitch,  City .  2  75_© - j 


Resin,  Common,  (delivered) .  1  75  ©  1  87% 

Resin,  White . $  280  lb.  2  50  @  4  75 

Spirits  Turpentine . $  gall- —  66  ©  —  68 

Oil  Cake. 

Thin  Oblong,  City . .  . $  ton, - © - 

Thick,  Round,  Country . . ©28  — 

Thin  Oblong  Country. . . . @32  — 

Plaster  Paris. 

Blue  Nova  Scotia .  . ^  ton,  3  50  @3  75 

White  Nova  Scotia  . . . 3  50  @  3  62% 

Provisions. 

Beef,  Mess,  Country . bbl.  7  75  @10  50 

Beef,  Prime,  Country . 4  75  @5  25 

Beef,  Mess,  City . 12  25  @13  — 

Beef,  Mess,  extra . . 14—  @14  25 

Beef,  Prime,  City . 6  —  @625 

Beef,  Mess,  repacked,  Wiscon . 12  —  @12  50 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . : . . .  _ ^  tee.  17  50  @20  — 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . bbl.  16  —  © —  — 

Pork,  Prime,  Western . 13  —  @13  12% 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . *. . 14  50  © - 

Pork,  Clear,  Western . . . @19  — 

Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels . $  lb.  —  11%® - 

Hams,  Pickled, . . @- - 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . . © - - 

Shoulders,  Pickled . . @ - 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted . . © - 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . $  bbl.  11  —  @15  — 

Beef,  Smoked . ^  lh.  —  8%  @ —  9% 

Butter,  Orange  County . —  24  @ —  26 

Butter,  Ohio . —  14  @ —  18 

Butter,  New- York  State  Dairies . —  18  © —  21 

Butter,  Canada . —  14  @ —  16 

Butter,  other  Foreign,  (in  bond,) . . @ - 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime . —  9  © — 10% 

Salt.  v 

Turks  Island . . hush.  —  48  © —  50 

St.  Martin’s’ . . . © —  — 

Liverpool,  Ground . ^  sack,  1  10  ©  1  12% 

Liverpool,  Fine . 1  40  @  1  50 

Liverpool,  Fine,  Ashton’s . 1  72%@  1  75 

Saltpetre, 

Refined . . $  —  6%©—  8 


-  7% 

—  5% 

10% 


©-• 


4%@-  6% 
4%@—  6 
4%©—  6% 
7%©—  8 
5  @—  7% 

5%© - 

6%©—  7 

5  © - 

9%@ - 

9%© - 

9  @ - 


Crude,  East  India . 

Nitrate  Soda . —  5 

Seeds. 

Clover . $  lb. —  10 

Timothy,  Mowed . ^  tee.  14  — 

Timothy,  Reaped . 17 —  @20  — 

Flax,  American,  Rough . fl  bush. 

Linseed,  Calcutta . : . 

Sugar. 

St.  Croix . ^  lb. 

New-Orleans . 

Cuba  Muscovado . 

Porto  Rico . 

Havana,  White . 

Havana,  Brown  and  Yellow . 

Manilla . 

Brazil  White . 

Brazil,  Brown . . . . . . 

Stuart’s,  Double-Refined,  Loaf . 

do.  do.  do.  Crushed 

do.  do.  do.  Ground  :  g  : 

do.  (A)  Crushed . 

do.  2d  quality,  Crushed . 

Tobacco. 

Virginia . . $  lb.  — 

Kentucky . 

Mason  County . 

Maryland . .„ . . . 

St. Domingo . —  12 

Cuba . —  1 

Yara . —  40 

Havana,  Fillers  and  Wrappers . . —  25 

Florida  Wrappers . —  15 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . —  6 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Leaf . —  5%© — 15 

Tallow. 

American,  Prime . ^  lb.  —  il%@ —  12 

Wool. 

American,  Saxony  Fleece . IP  lb.  —  50 

American,  Full-blood  Merino . —  46 

American  %  and  %  Merino  . —  42 

American,  Native  and  %  Merino . —  38 

Extra,  Pulled, . —  46 

Superfine,  Pulled . .  . . . .  —  42 

No.  1,  Pulled . ; . . . ; .. —  38 


none. 


6%@- 


10 

11 

18 

23% 

—  45 
.  1  — 
,—  60 

—  20 


@—  55 
©— 4S 
®—  45 
@—40 
@—48 
@—  44 
@—40 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SaoUTH  DOWN  RAMS  AND  ESSEX  BOARS.-L,  G.  MOE- 
C3  RIS,  Mount  Foraham,  Westchester  Co.,  N,  J.,  lias  still 
remaining  several  superior  Rams  not  let  for  the  present  sea¬ 
son  :  two  of  which  are  imported  from  the  flock  of  Jonas  Webb  ; 
letting  Price  varying  from  $25  to  $75  each.:  and  two  or  three 
One  and  Two  year  old  Bucks  for  sale,  from  $50  to  $100  each ; 
and  a  few  Buck  Lambs  of  good  growth,  from  $25  to  $40  each 
Forwarded  by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country  in  aerate  or 
box,  the  party  hiring  or  purchasing  paying  expense  from  Ncw- 
York.  AH  the  above  stock  are  bred  on  both  sides  from,  the 
stock  of  Jonas  Webb.  Also  two  thorough-bred  Essex  Boars 
for  sale:  bred  on  both  sides  from  imported  stock,  one  Two  and 
a  Half  years  old,  price  $40;  and  the  other  One  and  a  Half 
years  old,  price  $50.  8-11 


taJHANGHAI  BUFF,  GREY,  AND  WHITE  :  ALSO  BRAMA- 
Pootras  and  Malay  fowl ,  100  pairs  assorted  for  sale.  Also 
Trees  and  Plants.  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Grapevines. 
Catalogue  furnished.  Apply  by  mail  (post  paid)  to 

GEO.  SNYDER  &  CO., 

8-20J  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 


RUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PLANTS- 
.  Including  every  thing  necessary  to  the  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  Nursery,  and  Orchard,  with  all  the  recent  introduc¬ 
tions,  at  very.low  rates.  Descriptive  price  Catalogues  gratis. 
Carriage  paid  to  New-York.  Ornamental  and  other  planting 
done  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  best  season  for  trans¬ 
planting  is  after  Oct.  10.  Address B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.  8-59 


17USHION,  ELEGANCE,  AND  ECONOMY !- THREE 
;  things  very  important  in  the  selection  of  a  Gentleman’s 
wardrobe,  which  may  certainly  be  combined  by  purchasing 
your  garments  of  BOOTH.  His  Pall  and  Winter  stock  of  goods 
is  truly  superb,  comprising  the  best  and  latest  styles  from  the 
French,  English,  and  American  markets ;  and  he  employs  the 
be3t  artists  and  workmen  to  be  obtained,  giving  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  attention  to  all  orders.  His  pantaloons  are  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  an  easy  and  elegant  fit.  By  all  means  call  on 
J.  C.  BOOTH,  Draper  and  Tailor. 

8-20  486  Broadway,  corner  of  Broome  street. 


(SHOW-CASES,  SHOW-CASES.— A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT 
*2?  constantly  on  hand  and  made  to  order  in  the  neatest 
manner,  and  at  short  notice.  Orders  received  from  any  part 
of  the  Union  punctually  attended  to.  N.  B.— Cases  loaned  for 
fair  of  the  American  Institute.  B.  K.  PEEBLES,  No.  124Grand 
st.,  three  doors  from  Broadway.  N.  Y.  8-20 

C1LOVER  &  TIMOTHY  SEED  H  AR TESTER.— A  NEW  AND 
/  valuable  invention  ;  will  harvest  8  to  12  acres  in  the  best 
manner. _  K.  L,  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street. 

feiEEDS.— TIMOTHY  ;  RED  AND  WHITE  CLOVER  ;  BLUE 
Grass ;  Orchard  Grass :  Bay  Grass ;  Red  Top ;  Sugar  Corn ; 
Peas;  Beans:  Turnip;  Cabbage;  Beet-;  Lettuce;  Onions; 
Radish;  Squash  ;  Osage  Orange;  Large  Yellow  Locust,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  field  and  garden  seeds.  Also  Rhubarb  Roots ; 
Asparagus  Plant?,  &c.  fi  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

and  191  Water  street. 


SB  Kl’ORM  BOOK  STORE— THE  FOLLOWING  IMPORT- 
^  ant  works  on  Physiological  and  Social  Science,  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  at  No.  65  Walker  street,  New- 
York  : 

ESOTERIC  ANTHROPOLOGY.  A  comprehensive  and  con¬ 
fidential  treatise  on  the  Structure.  Functions,  Conditions. 
Perversions,  and  most  intimate  relations  of  Men  and  Women. 
482  pages ;  81  Engravings.  Price  One  Dollar. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY,  on  the  basis  of  Equity,  Sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  Individual,  Cost  the  Limit  of  Price.  By  S.  P. 
ANDREWS,  Esq.  Price  One  Dollar. 

WOMAN  IN  ALL  AGES  AND  NATIONS.  By  T.  L.  NICHOLS, 
M.l).  Historical  and  Philosophical.  Seventy-five  Cents. 

LOVE,  MARRIAGE,  AND  DIVORCE.  A  discussion,  by 
HENRY  JAMES,  HORACE  GREELEY,  J.  P.  ANDREWS. 
Fifteen  Cents. 

Mailed,  post-paid,  at  the  above  prices.  7-19 


Gordon,  job  and  card  printer,  84  Nassau  st. 

Cards,  Circulars,  Bill-heads,  Labels,  &c„  cheaply  and 
neatly  printed. 

OS?"  Depot  for  the  sale  of  GORDON'S  PATENT  JOB  AND 
CARD  PRINTING  PRESSES.  7-19 


BR.  WM.  S,  LATSON,  SURGEON  AND  MECHANIC 
Dentist,  Office  375  Broadway,  four  doors  from  the  corner 
of  White  street,  New-York,  where  all  operations  in  the  line  of 
his  profession  will  be  attended  to  in  a  manner  creditable  to 
himself,  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  his  patrons,  both  in  re¬ 
gard  to  charges  and  services  rendered.  Persons  who  wish  to 
inquire  are  referred  to  Rev.  Thomas  De  Witt.  D.  D.,  116  Ninth 
street ;  Rev.  C.-M.  Jameson,  Second  avenue,  near  Fiftieth  st. ; 
Rev,  ,T.  C.  Guldin,  122  Rivington  st.,  New-York;  and  Rev.  J. 
Proudfit,  D.  D.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  7-19 


SINGULAR  DISCOVERY-READ  IT.-WE  HAVE  MADE 
and  for  sale,  a  wash  called  Hair  Regenerator,  which  we 
will  warrant  to  restore  the  grey  hair  of  any  one,  old  or  young, 
to  their  natural  color ;  and  entirely  prevent  the  hair  from 
falling  off.  Price  $1.  A  word  to  the  wise,  &c.  No  puffing  and 
no  humbug.  KNIGHT  &  QUERU,  Chemists,  341  Broadway, 
up  stairs. _ 7-19 

Otto  &  k<eiiler,  manufacturers  of  surgical 

and  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instruments,  Trussess.  Band¬ 
ages,  &c.,  No.  58  Chatham  street,  second  floor,  Now-York.  All 
kinds  of  Instruments,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made,  repaired,  and 
ground  at  the  shortest  notice.  7-23 


feHUGS  AND  DRUGGISTS’  GLASSWARE,  WINE  AND 
P  Porter  bottles,  Demijohns,  &c.— Constantly  for  sale  by 
-15  0.  HULL,  145  Maiden  Lane. 


BERDAN’S  GOLD  QUARTZ  MACHINE  MANUFACTUR- 
ing  Company,  Mo.  6  Wall  street,  New-York.  Are  pre¬ 
pared  to  execute  orders  with  dispatch. 

7-19  H.  A.  V.  POST,  Secretary. 


AGON  WANTED. -SECOND-HAND,  NOT  MUCH 
worn.  Two  seats,  and  sufficiently  light  for  one  horse. 
A  good  harness  would  be  taken  with  it. 

3tf  S.  W.  VAN  NORDEN.  189  Water  street. 


House  furnishing  and  mechanics’  iiard- 

ware.— M.  DA  COSTA  &  CO.  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in 
the  above  line  cheap  for  cash,  All  articles  warranted,  ex¬ 
changed  or  taken  back.  No.  206  Chatham  street,  opposite 
Division  street,  N.  Y.  6-31 


PIANO-FORTES.  —  NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND  ROSE- 
wood  Pianos,  superior  tone  and  finish,  very  low  for  cash 
or  approved  paper.  JOHN  P.  WAKE  &,CO„  Manufacturers, 
No.  58  Barclay  st.,  opposite  College  Place.  8-20 


State  of  New-York,  Secretary’s  Office,  ) 
Albany,  August  18, 1853. ) 

TO  THE  SHERIFF  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  NEW-YORK— 
Sir :  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  the  General  Election 
to  be  held  in  this  State  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  first 
Monday  of  November  next,  the  following  officers  are  to  be 
elected,  to  wit: 

A  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  place  of  Henry  S.  Randall; 

A  Comptroller,  in  the  place  of  John  C.  Wright ; 

An  Attorney  General,  in  the  place  of  Levi  S.  Chatfield  ; 

A  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  in  the  place  of  William  J. 
McAlpine. 

A  State  Treasurer,  in  the  place  of  Benjamin  Welch,  Jr. ; 

A  Canal  Commissioner,  in  the  place  of  John  C.  Mather. 

A  State  Prison  Inspector,  in  the  place  of  William  P.  Angel ; 
Two  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals— one  in  the  place  of 
Hiram  Denio,  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  Freeborn  G.  Jewett; 

A  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  ths  place  of  Charles  S. 
Benton; 

Ail  whose  terms  of  service  will  expire  on  the  last  day  of  De¬ 
cember  next,  except  that  of  Freeborn  G,  Jewett,  which  will 
expire  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1857. 

Also  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  First  Judical 
District,  in  the  place  of  John  W.  Edmonds ;  whose  term  of 
office  will  expire  on  the  last  day  of  December  next ; 

Also  four  Senators  for  the  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Senate  Districts,  in  the  place  of  William  McMurray,  Obediah 
Newcomb,  James  IV.  Beckman,  and  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  whose 
terms  of  office  will  expire  on  the  lasj  day  of  December  next. 
COUNTY  OFFICERS  ALSO  TO  BE  ELECTED  FOR  SAID  COUNTY  : 
Sixteen  members  of  Assembly. 

Two  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  place  of  John  Duer 
and  Robert  Emmet.  * 

A  Judge  of  the  Cuurt  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the  place  of 
Charles  1’.  Daley. 

A  District  Attorney,  in  the  place  of  N.  Bowditch  Blunt." 

Two  Governors  of  the  Alms  House,  in  the  place  of  Richard 
S.  Williams  and  Isaac  Townsend. 

All  whose  terms  of  office  will  expire  on  the  last  day  of  De¬ 
cember  next.  Yours,  respectfully. 

HENRY  S.  RANDALL, 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  above  is  published  pursuant  to  the  notice  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  the  requirements  of  the  Statute  in  each  case 
made  and  provided.  JOHN  ORSER. 

Sheriff  of  the  City  and  County  of  New-York. 
Ail  the  public  newspapers  in  the  County  will  publish  the 
above,  once  a  week,  until  the  Election,  and  then  hand  in 
their  hills  for  advertising  the  same,  so  that  they  may  be  laid 
before  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  passed  for  p  'yment. 

See  Revised  Statute,  Vol,  1.  Chap.  6,  title  3,  article  3d.  part 
1st,  page  140.  7-8 
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CARRINGTON  SHANGHAI.—  I  AM  NOW  READY  TO 
supply  the  above  new  importation  of  Shanghais,  the  finest 
yet  imported,  of  beautiful  plumage,  short  legs,  and  first  rate 
layers  and  setters.  The  original  imported  cock,  weighing  13 
pounds,  was  sold  to  a  gentleman  in  Pennsylvania  for  $25, 
and  took  the  first  premium  at  every  fair  at  which  lie  was 
exhibited.  I  have  one  hen  of  the  some  breed  that  weighs  10 
pounds.  The  above  fowls  will  be  cooped  in  good  order,  and 
delivered  to  the  express  office  in  Providence,  at  $12.  I  can 
also  supply  all  the  other  breeds  of  fancy  poultry ;  viz.,  black 
Spanish  Dorians,  White  and  speckled  Shanghae,  Forbes’white, 
&c„  black  Bantams,  games,  &c„  &c.  All  orders  promptly 
attended  to,  and  every  thing  warranted  as  it  is  represented, 
Purchasers  will  do  well  to  give  me  a  call.  Please  address. 
Vostpaid,  EDWARD  ABORN, 

3-t*  No.  30  South  Water  street.  Providence.  R.  I. 


Full  blooded  Newfoundlands,  shepherd's 

dogs.  King  Charles  Spaniels,  Scotch  and  English  Rat  Ter¬ 
riers,  beautiful  Italian  Greyhounds,  &c. ;  these  are  of  the 
choicest  breeds.  Also,  large  Changhae  and  Chittagong  fowls, 
at  205  Water  street.  6-18 


CARRIAGE-MAKERS. 

■g'  B.  OLIVER  &  CO.,  LIGHT  WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE 
eF  e  Manufacturers,  corner  of  Dock  and  Water  streets, 
(near  Fulton  Ferry,)  Brooklyn,  Long  Island.  Light  Wagons 
and  Carriages,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  patterns, 
made  to  order  at  the  shortest  notice.  Terms  reasonable. 
Timber  and  work  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

Trimming,  Painting,  and  Repairing  of  every  description, 
done  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  are  most  respectfully  invited 
to  give  us  a  call  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  1-9 


TjT  IGHT  CARRIAGES. — ISAAC  FORD,  COACH  AND  LIGHT 
■  A  Carriage-Maker,  116  Elizabeth  street.  New-York.  has 
constantly  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  Carriages  of  all  kinds, 
of  the  most  fashionable  patterns,  built  under  his  personal 
superintendence,  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  of  the  very 
best  materials.  Carriages  from  his  establishment  are  now 
running  in  England,  France,  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Carriages  will  be  built  to  order  at  very  short 
notice,  of  any  pattern,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

1-21  ISAAC  FORD,  116  Elizabeth  street,  New-York. 


CLOTHING. 

Extensive  retail  clothing  establishment.- 

ALFRED  MUNROE  &  CO„  No.  441  Broadway,  New 
York,  between  Howard  and  Grand  streetsr  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  friends  and  customers  to  a  very  large  and  choice 
variety  of  entirely  new  and  most  desirable  styles  of  fashion¬ 
able  Clothing,  suitable  for  the  season,  among  which  may  be 
found  every  article  required  for  a  gentleman’s  wardrobe.  In 
Boys’  and  Children’s  Clothing,  A.  M.  &  Co.  offer  an  assortment 
of  infinite  variety,  comprising  styles  entirely  new,  and  of  ma 
terials  of  the  most  approved  character.  Well-made  goods 
exclusively.  No  deviation  can,  in  any  instance,  be  made  from 
the  marked  price.  Should  any  dissatisfaction  exist  after  the 
purchase  of  an  article,  it  may  be  returned,  and  the  money  will 
be  cheerfully  refunded.  N.  B.— Every  description  of  Clothing 
made  to  order  in  the  best  manner,  and  at  the  shortest  notice. 
2-14 


The  best  place  to  get  men’s  and  boys’  cloth- 

ing,  ready-made  or  made  to  order,  is  at  No.  81  Fulton 
street.  At  this  establishment  you  will  find  a  large  assortment 
of  fashionable  ready-made  Clothing ;  also'  a  splendid  assort¬ 
ment  of  Goods,  which  will  be  made  to  order  in  a  style  that 
cannot  be  surpassed.  2-30 


IRA  PEREGO  &  SON.  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEAL¬ 
ERS  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  61  Nas- 
sau  9treet,  New-York. _ 2-19 


DAGUERREOTYPES. 


CFARRAND,  DAGUERREAN  ARTIST.  307  BROAD- 
*  way,  New-York.  Sky-light  first  floor.  Likenesses  taken 
daily,  in  every  style  of  the  Art.  2-15 


DENTISTRY. 

DR.  CHARLES  S.  ROIVELL,  NO.  11  CHAMBERS  STREET, 
New-York,  confines  his  attention  to  the  practice  of 
Dentistry,  in  all  its  various  branches.  The  improvements 
which  he  has  introduced  have  rendered  these  Teeth  perfect  for 
speech,  mastication,  and  natural  appearance.  Premium  In¬ 
corruptible  Artificial  Gum  Teeth.— These  teeth  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them,  and  the  warm  appro¬ 
val  and  recommendation  of  all  who  have  used  or  worn  them. 

CHARLES  S.  ROWELL. 

2-20  No.  11  Chambers  street. 

F'fcENTISTRY.  —  TEETH  FOR  ALL -FROM  A  SINGLE 
JLF  tooth  to  an  entire  set— inserted  by  J.  BUSKY,  Dentist. 
399  Broadway.  Also  teeth  cleaned,  filled,  and  extracted. 
Toothache  cured.  Charges  moderate.  Terms  cash.  2-15 


J)RY^GOODS^ 

1HE  LARGEST  SILK,  RIBBON,  AND  TRIMMING  HOUSE 
_  in  New-York.  THOMAS  G.  STEARNS,  Importer  and 
Jobber  of  Silks,  Millinery,  and  Fancy  Goods,  (at  net  cash 
prices— time  granted  by  adding  interest.)  No.  162  Broadway, 
New-York,  has  now  in  store,  and  is  daily  receiving  and  offer¬ 
ing.  at  the  lowest  prices,  a  complete  assortment,  of  goods  in 
his  line,  comprising  all  the  various  styles  and  designs,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Black  and  Fancy  Silks,  MarseiUines,  Florences, 
Shawls,  Trimmings,  Bonnet  Ribbons,  Taffeta  and  Satin  Rib¬ 
bons,  Dress  Trimmings  of  all  kinds,  Embroideries,  French  and 
English  Crapes,  Crape  Lisse,  Silk  Cravats,  Gloves  of  all  kinds. 
Silk  Lace  Mitts,  Bareges,  Laces,  White  Goods,  Hosiery,  L.  C. 
Handkerchiefs.  The  undersigned  would  invite  merchants 
from  the  North,  South,  East  and  West,  when  in  the  city,  to 
favor  him  with  a  call,  and  examine  his  stock  before  purchas¬ 
ing.  THOMAS  Gt  STEARNS,  No.  162  Broadway, 

1-9  Between  Liberty  street  and  Maiden  Lane. 


•  HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

A  GREAT  AND  IMPORTANT  END  ACCOMPLISIIED.- 
Van  Deusen’slmprijved  Wahpene  is  now  confidently  and 
generally  offered  by  the  inventor,  as  one  of  the  best  modern 
specifics  for  the  Improvement,  Health,  and  Beauty  of  the 
Human  Hair.  Its  faithful  application  will,  on  the  head  of 
Baldness,  reproduce  a  fine  and  entirely  new  growth,  and  con¬ 
vert  that  which  is  gray  to  its  natural  and  primitive  color. 
This  desirable  change  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  improved 
Wahpene  on  the  roots  or  fibres,  thereby  aiding  nature  in 
restoring  those  healthy  functions  indispensable  to  the  life 
and  beauty  of  the  Hair.  This  invaluable  article  consists  alto¬ 
gether  of  vegetable  infusions,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all 
mineral  acids  and  alcoholic  agency.  As  an  article  for  the 
Toilet,  also,  this  preparation  is  without  a  rival,  cleansing  the 
head  from  Dandruff  and  Scurf,  and  affording  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  nervous  and  constitutional  headaches.  Sold  by. 
the  inventor  at  the  GENERAL  DEPOT,  123  CHAMBERS  ST., 
and  by  the  principal  Druggists  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn 
Cities,  and  those  of  the  United  States  generally,  1—17 


PROFESSOR  ALEX.  C.  BARRY’S  TRICOPHEROUS,  OR 
Medicated  Compound  for  beautifying,  curling,  preserv¬ 
ing,  restoring,  and  strengthening  the  hair,  relieving  diseases 
of  the  skin,  curing  rheumatic  pain,  and  healing  external 
wounds.— Bounded  by  no  geographical  lines,  the  reputation 
of  Barry’s  Tricoplierous  pervades  the  Union.  The  sales  of  the 
article  of  late  years  have  increased  in  a  ratio  that  almost 
exceeds  belief.  Professor  Barry,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  his  sales-book,  finds  that  the  number  of  bottles  delivered 
to  order,  in  quantities  of  from  half  a  gross  upward,  during 
the  year  1852,  was  within  a  trifle  of  950,000.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  present  at  length  the  evidences  of  the  wonderful  properties 
of  the  Tricoplierous  when  the  public  have  furnished  such  an 
endorsement  as  this.  The  cheapness  of  the  article,  and  the 
explanations  given  of  its  chemical  action  upon  the  hair,  the 
scalp,  and  in  all  cases  of  superficial  irritation,  first  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  the  attention  of  the  people.  This  was  all  that 
the  inventor  desired.  Every  bottle  advertised  itself.  The 
effects  of  the  fluid  exceeded  expectation.  It  acted  like  a 
charm.  The  ladies  would  not  be  without  it.  Country  dealers 
in  every  section  of  the  United  States  found  they  must  have 
it;  and  thus  was  built  up  a  wholesale  trade  of  an  extent 
hitherto  unheard  of  as  regards  articles  of  this  kind.  The 
highest  point  has  not  yet  bpen  reached,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  sales  this  year  will  be  a  million  and  a  half  of  bottles. 
Depot  and  Manufactory,  No.  137  Broadway,  New-York.  Re¬ 
tail  price,  25  cents  a  large  bottle.  Liberal  discount  to  pur¬ 
chasers  by  the  quantity.  Sold  by  all  the  principal  merchants 
and  druggists  throughout,  the. .United  States  and  Canada, 
Mexico,  West  Indies  ranee  Ac  Ac.  2-8 


mTE  PLUS  ULTRA.- THE  STEADY  PERSEVERANCE 
its  and  practice  of  a  great  many  years  have  enabled  J. 
LASCALA  to  discover  what  all  the  endeavors  of  men  have  hi¬ 
therto  found  to  be  useless.  J.  Lascala’s  Vegetable  Hair  Re¬ 
generator  is  the  very  specific  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  inte¬ 
gument  of  the  head,  which  cause  the  deterioration  or  the 
loss  of  the  ornament  of  the  head,  so  that  it  prevents  baldness, 
causes  the  hair  to  grow,  makes  the  dandruff  disappear,  and 
renders  to  the  hair  a  beautiful  gloss.  This  article  will  be 
found  at  Lascala’s  Perfumery  Store,  584  Broadway,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Hotel,  wh^e  there  is  the  best  assortment  of  French  Per¬ 
fumery,  Shirts”ravats,  handkerchiefs.  Canes,  and  Umbrellas, 
and  every  kind  of  fashionable  toilet  articles.  1-13 


BARKER’S  CHEVEUXTONIQUE.— THIS  IS  AN  ENTIRE- 
ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving, 
Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  and,  unlike  most  prepa¬ 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease, 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal- 
libity  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  at  BARKER’S  Ladies’  Hair-dress¬ 
ing  Establishment,  No.  439  Broadway.  2-48 


IGS  AND  TOUPEES. — MED  HURST  &  HEARD’S  NEW- 
ly  invented  Gossamer  Wigs,  Scalps,  and  Toupees,  are 
far  in  advance  of  all  others  offered  to  the  public.  They  are 
made  of  the  best  natural  curled  hair,  inserted  singly,  so  as  to 
defy  the  closest  inspection  to  detect  them  from  a  natural  head 
of  hair.  Best  assortment  of  Wigs,  Half-Wigs,  Toupees,  Braids 
of  long  hair,  Ringlets,  Frizettes,  Ac.,  which,  for  price  and  qua¬ 
lity,  are  unequalled.  The  trade  supplied  wholesale.  Call  and 
judge  for  yourselves.  27  Maiden  Lane.  .1-16 


HORTICULTURAL. 


|T  INNiEN  GARDEN  AND  NURSER1ES.-WM.  R.  PRINCE 
&  CO„  Flushing,  near  New-York,  offer  their  unrivalled 
assortment  of  the  choicest  Fruit  and  Trees,  of  the  most  select 
and  beautitul  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowering 
Plants.  They  have  a  large  stock  of  extra  large  sized  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  the  Pears  and  others  in  a  bearing 
state,  and  large  Foreign  and  Native  Grape  Vines.  Catalogues 
at  No.  197  Water  street.  New-York,  or  will  be  sent  per  mail  to 
post-paid  applicants  who  enclose  stamps. 

N.  B.  The  collection  of  Roses  is  unequalled.  2-8 


rgvo  NURSERYMEN  AND  PROPRIETORS  OF  GREEN- 
jfi.  Houses.— The  subscriber  will  furnish  any  quantity  of 
Magnolia  Trees,  one  and  two  years  old,  for  $25  per  hundred, 
delivered  in  Savannah,  Ga.  Also,  Plum  Trees  for  $50  per  hun¬ 
dred.  The  trees  will  be  well  packed  in  inoss,  so  as  to  be  sent 
any  distance  with  safety.  All  orders  will  be  promptly  attend¬ 
ed  to.  C.  T.  DEAKE, 

2-8  Savannah,  Georgia,  August,  1853. 


Raspberry  plants,  of  the  pure  red  Antwerp 

stock,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  The 
plants  are  all  warranted,  and  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York  for  $50  per  thousand.  NATHA¬ 
NIEL  HALLOCK,  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.-P.  S.  Orders  by 
mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  no  charge  made  for 
packing.  Orders  to  R.  L.  ALLEN.  189  and  191  Water  street, 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  1-21* 


For  sale,  at  the  south-norwalk  nursery,  the 

great  “LAWTON  NEW-ROCHELLE  BLACKBERRY.”- 
Having  procured  from  Mr.  Lawton  my  stock  of  plants,  I  am 
enabled  to  offer  them  for  sale  as  the  true  article.  Also,  plants 
of  the  white-fruited  Blackberry,  and  the  new,  pure  Red  Ant¬ 
werp  Raspberry.  We  warrant  all  the  plants  we  sell  as  the 
pure  and  unmixed.  GEORGE  SEYMOUR  &  CO. 

1-11  SJouth-Norwalk  Nursery,  Conn. 


iARMERS'  HOTEL,  245  AND  247  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
JL'  between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-York.  Farmers, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  patronize  this  house,  it  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Hudson  Rivet- 
Railroad,  Harlem  Railroad,  Albany, Newark,  New-Brunswick 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landings 
Boarding  $1  per  day. 

1-25  WM.  S.  CHAMBERLIN  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


OATTEN’S  HOTEL,  CORNER  GREENWICH  AND  WAR- 
a  ren  streets,  New-York,  a  short  distance  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  and  Erie  Railroad  Depots.  1-14 


HOUSE-FURNISHING, 

UNPARALLELED  SUCCESS.-THREE  YEARS  AGO  THE 
Baking  Powder  manulactured  by  EUGENE  R.  DURKEE 
was  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  but  its 
real  worth,  and  the  perseverance  of  its  proprietor,  has  won 
for  it  world-wide  celebrity,  and  in  every  city,  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  throughout  this  country  its  name  is  a  familiar  house¬ 
hold  word .  To  the  trade  nothing  more  saleable  or  profitable 
is  offered.  Principal  office,  133  Water  street,  New-York.  For 
sale  by  grocers  generally. _ 6-18 

CTlIIMNEY  TOPS.  MADE  BY  THE  GARNKIRK  COMPANY. 

/  Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors.  Vases  and  Statuary  for  lawns 
and  gardens,  &c.,  for  sale  by 

2-32  MILLER,  COATES  &  YOULE,  279  Pearl  street. 


mj  &  J.  BROWN, PAPER-HANGING.  BORDER  AND  BAND- 
l'a  S  box  Importing  and  Manufacturing  Warehouse,  Nos.  53 
Canal,  and  61  Lispenard  streets,  N.  Y.  Constantly  on  hand. 
Band-boxes  by  the  bale.  Also,  Grate  Aprons,  a  large  assort¬ 
ment.  Rooms  papered  in  the  best  manner,  at  short  notice. 

2-14 


BEMEURE,  MAURITZ  &  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
Patent  Spring  Mattresses  and  Iron  Bedsteads,  Nos.  63  and 
65  Centre  street,  and  510  Broadway,  New-York. 

There  is  scarcely  an  article  in  the  household  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  the  Bed  or  Mattress.  Those  who  know  how  much 
health  and  comfort  depend  on  having  beds  that  will  carry  off 
the  heat  and  unhealthy  effluvia  of  the  body,  need  not  he  in¬ 
formed  of  their  great  superiority  over  those  that  confine  it 
during  the  hours  of  repose  in  a  debilitating  and  unhealthy 
atmosphere. 

Public  attention  is  particularly  called  to  these  Mattresses,  as 
they  remain  perfectly  free  from  insects,  and  are  especially 
recommended  for  convenience,  durability,  and  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  health  and  life. 

The  Iron  Bedsteads,  designed  with  best  taste,  of  all  sizes, 
and  offered  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  -  2-11 

CABINET  FURNITURE.- HENRY  W.  KINGMAN,  FOR- 
mer  partner  of  PHELPS  &  KINGMAN,  having  sold  out  his 
interest  in  that  firm,  has  taken  the  store  No.  434  Pearl  street, 
where  he  will  keep  a  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  Cabinet  Furniture,  Chairs,  Feather  Beds,  Mattresses, 
&c.,  &c.,  at  wholesale  or  retail ;  and-  by  his  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  and  dealing  in  Cabinet  Furniture,  he  can  offer 
to  the  public  a  greater  variety  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  any 
other  establishment  in  New-York  or  elsewhere.  H.  W.  K.  has 
also  the  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  in  New-York,  Blair’s 
Patent  Sofa  Bedstead,  the  best  article  in  use,  which  received 
the  highest  premium  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute.  He  would  invite  his  old  friends  and  the  public  general¬ 
ly  to  call  and  examine  nis  assortment.  Particular  attention 
paid  to  packing  and  shipping  goods. _  2-11 

Hotel  and  housekeepers,  read  ’-the  attention 

of  those  interested  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  extensive 
and  valuable  assortment  of  Bedsteads,  Beds,  Mattresses,  and 
Feathers,  now  offered  for  approval  and  sale  by  M. WILLARD, 
150  Chatham  street,  corner  of  Mulberry  street.  The  quality 
of  this  stock,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  cannot  be  excelled  ; 
and,  as  it  is  the  determination  of  the  advertiser  to  sell  as* 
cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  any  dealer  in  the  city,  he  solicits 
the  visits  of  the  public.  .  2-18 

House-furnishing  and  mechanics’  hardware. 

M.  DA  COSTA  &  CO.,  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in  the  above 
line  cheap  for  cash.  All  Articles  warranted,  exchanged  or 
taken  back.  No.  206  Chatham  street,  opposite  Division  street, 
New-York.  2-9 


Great  bargains  in  feathers,  beds,  mattrasses, 

&c„  at  CRAWBUCK’S,  358  Grand  street,  second  door 
east  of  Essex  street,  cheap  upholstery  and  feather  store.— 
The  attention  of  families  about  purchasing  is  respectfully  in¬ 
vited  to  the  large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  beds,  mat¬ 
tresses,  paillasses,  bedsteads,  cots,  &c.,  &c„  all  of  which  have 
been  purchased  at  low  cash  prices,  and  will  be  sold  at  such 
prices  as  to  make  it  an  inducement  for  all  to  call  and  examine 
the  above  stock  previous  to  making  their  purchases.  Goods 
sent  to  any  part  of  tire  city,  Brooklyn,  or  Williamsburg,  free 
of  cartage.  Old  beds  and  mattresses  renovated  and  made 
over.  W.  CRAWBUCK, 

4-16  358  Grand  street,  second  door  east  of  Essex  street. 

IRON  BEDSTEADS  VS.  BEDBUGS  1-500  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 
which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  500  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against  Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  All  kinds  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work,  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER,  Manufacturer, 
178  William  street,  between  Beekman  and  Spruce,  N.  Y.  2-36 

/f'lARPETINGS.— SPRING  IMPORTATIONS,  1853.-PETER- 
SON  &  HUMPHREY, 379  Broadway,  (corner  White  street,) 
have  received  per  late  steamers  and  packets  from  Europe, 
their  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and  elegant  Car¬ 
petings,  consisting  of  rich  Mosaic  Carpets,  in  one  entire  piece  ; 
rich  Medallion  Carpets,  adapted  to  any  sized  room ;  rich  Vel¬ 
vet  Ambusson  and  Axminster  Carpets :  rich  Tapestry  and 
Brussels;  English  Three-ply  and  Ingrain,  entirely  new  pat¬ 
terns  and  shadings.  Oil  cloths,  from  the  best  English  and 
American  manufactories,  of  the  best  finish  and  design,  pat¬ 
terns  only  to  be  found  at  our  establishment,  and  all  other 
goods  usually  found  in  first-class  carpet  stores,  for  sale  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Having  given  our  orders  and  received 
our  goods  before  the  late  advance  in  prices,  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  our  stock  of  goods  full  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  storss 
obliged  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  rates.  Freely  shown  to 
persons  favoring  us  with  their  patronage.  2-21 


INSURANCE. 

Brooklyn  fire  insurance  company,  chartered 

in  1824.  Offices— No.  43  F’ulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Merchants’-Exchange,  Wall  street, 
New-Yorlt. 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of  $30,000,  continue 
to  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 


William  Ellsworth, 
Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
Caleb  S.  Woodhull, 
Charles  T.  Cromwell, 
Samuel  P.  Townsend, 
John  Eadie, 

Joel  S.  Oatman, 
Robert  C.  Bell, 

John  N.  Genin, 
Henry  Quackenboss, 


Justus  S.  Red  field, 
John  W.  Amerman, 
Fordyce  Hitchcock, 
John  C.  Smith. 

George  Gilfillan, 
Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 
Samuel  F.  'Whiting. 
John  Greenwood,  Jr. 
George  Burroughs, 

A.  B.  Miller, 


WILLIAM  ELLSWORTH,  President, 
Alfred  G.  Stevens,  Secretary.  1—26* 


•R7IARMERS’  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ONEIDA,  OAPI 
J.  W.  BOUCK,  AGENT,  ’ 

78  Broadway. 


if'  tal,  $200,000. 

1-22 


GRANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  UTICA.  CAPITAL, 
$200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  Agent,  78  Broadway. 

1-22 


JEWELRY,  &c. 


CLINHEER  &  CO.,  ARTISTS  EN  CHEYEUX  AND 
©  Jewellers,  No.  577  Broadway,  opposite  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  were  awarded  the  first  premium  at  the  late  Fairs  of  the 
American  Institute,  in  1849,  ’50,  51,  and  ’52.  All  kinds  of  orna¬ 
mental  Hair  Work  set  in  gold.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  can 
have  their  own  hair  worked  at  the  shortest  notice.  2-14 


LIVERY  STABLES. 


mTORTHRUP  &  POST’S  DROVE  AND  SALE  STABLES, 
1  Vi  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Mill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  300  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit.  R.  K.  NORTHRUP. 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B— New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers,  1-34 


126 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


CONCKLIN  &  HTJGG,  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  &  65 
^nty-foui' 'tli  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
T^Uw’(office  on  Twenty-fourth  street, )New- York.— Coaches, 
l-^5?  kS’  ^Horses  ,t0  let  0U  most  reasonable  terms, 
lloi ses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  l-io 


MACHINERY,  PATENTS,  &c. 


•ASSACTIUSETTS  iron  works-hooper,  tiiacher 

iRC0'*WlA#hI  an,d  Cast  V'on  Railings,  Balconies, 


Verandahs,  >c„  382s  Broadway,  New  YoA-fron  Work  of 
slree^sHobcSen11'  Factory’  cornel'  Newark  and  Meadow 


2-17 


f ENGINEERING— MESSRS.  BOURRY  &  ROEDER,  CON- 
—1.  tlns  and,  Mechanical  Engineers,  offer  their  services 
of  and  superintending  the  construction 

ol  Steam  vessels,  Engines  and  Boilers  of  every  descriDtion* 
?-OUV’  Sugar  Mills,  and  machinery  in  general.  Spe- 
dMatitlTn-a’w^0ntlrCts’-  Estimates  prepared.  Plans  and 
o®1*  Drawings  furnished.  Specifications  and  drawings  of 
and  oto  de’  a?d  P.ateDs  appiied  for,  for  tlie  United  States, 
vA  v  y  country  111  Europe.  Ofiice.  333  Broadway.  New- 
* orK-  2-12 


UMBEL’S  PATENT  MACHINE-STRETnilFn  leather 
Banding— The  only  Patented  Band  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  made  from  the  best  oak  leather,  are  tho¬ 
roughly  stretched,  cemented,  and  riveted  together,  and  made 
to  run  straight,  and  can  be  furnished  of  any  length,  and  from 
one  to  thirty  inches  wide-single,  double,  or  round-by  ad¬ 
dressing  Wm.  KUMBEL,  Patentee,  No.  33  Ferry  street,  New- 
rork.  2-14 

M  J.  FAMBACH  &  GALVAGNI,  MANUFACTURERS 
®  °f  fancy  Leather  Goods  for  Ladies  Ornaments,  Woi'k- 
ooxes,  and  Stationers, 

6-18  No.  14  North  William  street,  N.  Y. 


NEW- YORK  MARBLED  IRON  WORKS. 

OFFICE,  No.  413  BROADWAY, 

( Corner  of  Lispenard  street.) 

Manufactory,  corner  of  Gth  Avenue  and  Forty-seventh  street. 

THE  MOST  EXTENSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  MAR- 
bleized  lion  Mantels,  Table  Tops,  Columns,  Pilasters 
varietiesfof’  refuting  the  choicest 

In  i  other  Window  Lmtels,  Sills,  Balconies, 

castings  foi  buildings  of  every  description. 

tects  bes  teave  t0  cal1  the  attention  ofArchi- 

public  generally,  to  their  assortment 
YBLEIZED  East  Iron  Mantels,  and  other  articles,  which 
they  are  now  manufacturing  on  the  most  enlarged  scale  -  the 

nevpPheen  ftf,  °if  whi,ch’  ancl  theh'  exquisite  finish,  have 
never  been  equalled,  and  cannot  be  excelled.  Their  e'uct 
q;— rl,101!?  the  finest  varieties  of  Marble,  such  as  Egyptian, 
cnrnme'nAtiS^ef6’  Verd’  &c-,  has  elicited  the  unqualified 
thdfpopulwfly  wiTthepShUc.111  “"h*63'  ^  estabIished 

cnMbilitfo^withJtdn* 1]1-663  of  this  discovery  consist  in  its 
,  £•  'V1  ^standing  a  high  beat,  of  resisting  acids 
i  s^ain  ai,ld  deface  Marbles,  and  their  cheap- 
?1f  *kird  the  cost,)  in  comparison  with  all 
ar»^ec»S?'wS«f'  ’  a^s0  t^ie  advantage  of  being  packed 

and  sent  with  safety  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

I  he  Mfirh  nner  iloD9rfmpn+  ic  nwrl _ : 


MILLER’S  PATENT  IRON  STAIR, 

WROUGHT  AND  CAST  IRON  RAILING, 


GRATING,  SHUTTER,  DOOR,  BEDSTEAD,  AND 
Iron  Picket  Fence  Manufactory, 

26  West  Broadway,  New- York, 

Near  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Depot.  1-11 


fEE  CfOTH  AND  SIEVES— THOMAS  C.  MOORE.  NO. 
-  108  Beekman  street,  N  ew-York,  manufacturer  of  Brass, 

Copper,  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth,  Sieves,  Safes,  Bird  Cages,  Super- 
fe?.e  Bolting  MJjre  Coal,  Sand,  and  Grain  Screens,  Painted 
u  ire  VV  indow  Bhnds,  Locomotive,  Brush,  and  Strainer  Wire 
Ornamental  Wire  Fence,  Bordering,  &c.,  for  Gardeners  &c 

2-15 


TrY  wV  ^  umiivi  me  country . 

>  >>nder  tlie  superintendence  of 

Err AoT  HI1 Dig’  invaluable  disco- 


t'  ORR,  DESIGNER  AND  ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD 

a  ®  o2  John  street,  New-York.  6-18 


AMnFlC^v?f?^JI,?§KS_SAWS  ANI>  FILES— SAM 

fl  ?•  MILI.MOTT,  Saw  and  File  Manufacturer,  Depot 
street,  offers  for  sale,  on  favorable  terms,  in 
quantities  to  suit — 

diameter*'  S"  warranted  Circular  Saws,  from  4  to  72  inches  in 

C.  S.  warranted  Muly  Mill  Saws, 
do.  do.  Mill  and  Gang  Saws, 

do.  do.  Cross-cut  and  Tenon  Saws, 

do.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Pit  Saws. 

RipSaws*10’  do‘  d0-  Spring,  Hand,  Panel,  and 

wCnS- fand  e?tra  C..S.  warranted  Billet,  or  Woodcutters’ 
vv^bi  °X  superior  quality  and  make,  at  low  prices. 

C.  S.  Grafting  Saws,  C.  S.  Compass  or  Lock  Saws. 

Butchers’  Bow  Saws,  extra  C.  S„  warranted ;  blades  extra 
tempered— really  a  very  superior  article, 
inches  S' lurnin£  aud  Pelloe  WebS-  bevelled  backs,  6  to  36 

Best  C.  S.  Keyhole  or  Fret  Saw  Blades. 

Superior  cast  steel  Caine  Knives. 

FileslenCim  ^al*’  G-  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Taper  Saw 

Also,  warranted  Pit  and  Frame  Saw  Files. 

Also,  warranted  Flat  and  Round  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files, 
ihe  preceding  ot  his  own  superior  and  approved  make,  of 
cast  steel  imported  from  Wm.  Jessup  &  Sons,  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  manufacturers  in  Sheffield. 

AIs°' received  by  late  arrivals,  invoices  of  C:  S.  blued  and 
m  ass -backed  Saws,  and  C.  S.  and  G.  S.  Hand  and  Panel  Saws 
Wickersley  Grindstones,  from  10  to  70  inches  diameter,  im¬ 
ported  expressly  for  manufacturers  of  surgical  instruments, 
cutlery,  &c. 

English  Saw  Screws.  Bright  cotter-eyed  Vices. 

English  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 

Saws  and  Files  promptly  made  to  order,  and  old  Files  recut 
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£  ENGINEERING— THE  UNDERSIGNED  IS  PREPARED 

J  to  furnish  specifications,  estimates,  plans  in  general 
and  detail,  of  steamships,  steamboats,  propellers,  high  and 
low-pressure  engines,  boilers,  and  machinery  of  every  de 
senption.  Broker  in  steam-vessels,  machinery,  boilers,  &c 
General  Agent  for  ASHCROFT’S  Sfonm  .  a n,.„  . 


\  -  "“V  nisi- introauceu  tins  invaluable  disco- 

very  to  the  public,  and  demonstrated  its  practical  utility  and 
application  to  metals  and  other  substances.  Address  orders 
andf communications  to  CHARLES  CROSBY,  Secretary. 


jWICOLAY  &  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
°i'„tb0J>edi?al  Machines,  Instru 


^  vi  Lnopeaicauuacnmes, instr 

ments,  Trusses,  Bandages,  &c.,  428  Broadway,  second  floor. 
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MANUFACTURES.. 


■UNT  &  SCOTT,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  RAILROAD 
csr]ur\  m  purweymg  Instruments,  53  Fulton  street,  (corner 
of  Chff,)  New-York.  All  kinds  of  instruments  repaired  and 
adjusted  on  moderate  terms.  Instruments  delivered  and  sent 
10  T.  HUNT, 

 R.  SCOTT. 


S R ivmffiJiP  WORKS.— WINTERBURN  &  SILK- 
WORTH,  430  Broadway,  New-York,  Manufacturers  of 
Hud  Cages  of  every  pattern  and  quality;  Safes,  Wire-Fencing, 
Jblowei -Stands  and  Trainers,  Wire  Show-Frames,  Refrigerat- 
2lS’  Sieves’  Riddles,  and  Screens;  as  also  Wire  Cloths  of 
every  gauge,  which  they  offer  to  the  public  at  liberal  prices, 
and  guarantee  them  as  superior  quality  and  make.  The  great 
success  they  have  met  with  in  their  business  leads  them  to 
believe  that  their  efforts  to  please  are  appreciated.  2-18 


MIE  NEW-YORK  SCALEMAKERS’  CO.  MANUFACTURE 
U4yerj  description  of  Railroad,  Warehouse,  Floor  and 

I  ortable  Platform,  Coal  and  Hay,  Bank,  Druggists’,  and  Gro- 
5«e rs  Scales,  Patent  Balances,  Store  Trucks,  Fire-proof  Safes, 
Cash  Boxes,  &c.,  &c.  Weights  graduated  to  foreign  standards. 
Every  scale  made  by  them  is  correct,  and  warranted  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Depot  at  GEORGE  G.  SHEPPARD’S, 
187  Water  street,  where  every  description  of  scales  may  be 
obtained,  and  all  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

Manufactory,  129  Amos  street,  C.  N.  FARR.  Scales  repaired 
and  regulated  at  short  notice.  2-11 


^VANS  &  MILLWARD,  80  DUANE  STREET,  NEW-YORK 
manufacturers  of  papier  mache  goods,  and  ornamental 
j  .-  palmers  of  all  kinds  of  metallicised  ware,  patent  enamelled 
gloss  paintings  for  fancy  stores,  beautifully  inlaid  with  pearl 
papier  mache,  panels  tor  ships,  steamboats,  and  piano  fortes, 
piano  plates,  do.  mu.--.ic  stools,  mantels,  summer  pieces,  clocks, 
tables,  >  c.,  Ac.  Ladies’  fancy  articles  of  every  description, 
and  lau  learning  the  art  supplied  with  materials  of  all 
finds.  Port  monnaies,  segar  cases,  card  cases,  Ac.,  supplied  to 
the  trade,  i  his  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
Union,  and  work  can  be  produced  in  it  equal  to  any  from  the 
European  markets,  either  as  regards  beauty  of  tints  or  excel- 
lency  of  pattern  and  design.  The  specimens  from  this  esta¬ 
blishment.  which  were  exhibited  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Ameri- 
can  List,  lute  were  rewarded  with  a  Gold  and  also  a  Silver 
Medal  and  they  were  pronounced  to  be  the  most  superior 
work  A  the  kind  ever  produced  in  this  country.  2-15 


!»AISF  MOOkS  AND  FISHING  TACKLE,  NEEDLES,  &c— 
nL/m lyiLLSHER,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 
Needles,  1  ish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
«?iLKl  iy  faimon,  troiit,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks; 
salmon.  Lake,  and  Trout  Flies ;  Cork  and  Wood  Floats ;  Flax, 

T,wednaDd i  Slt?d  Shinese  Grass  Hair-  and  Cable-laid 
Dines ;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers;  Flax  and 
bilk  Lines  ready  for  use ;  Silk-worm  Gut ;  Snells :  Double 
iwist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders;  Spoon  Bait;  Squids;  Multi¬ 
plying  and  Pain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish;  Walking-cane 
and  other  Rods ;  Lolley  s  and  Chambers’ Sail  Needles;  Pack 
and  Wills, lers  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  &c. 
Cheap  f.  r  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No,  9  Cedar  street, 
New-i  ork.  N.  B— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at- 
tended  to.  2—40 


THE  “  COMPOSITE  IRON  RAILING,”  MADE  BY  THE 
Atlantic  Railing  Works,  combines  great  beauty,  strength, 
and  cheapness.  It  is  a  wrought  iron  framework,  connected 
by  ornamental  cast  iron  ties,  melted  on  and  around  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself.  It  may  be  made  light  and  graceful  like  the  wire 
railing,  or  heavy  and  solid  like  the  cast  iron.  Railings  for 
Steps,  Streets,  Offices,  Cemeteries,  Ac,  also,  Verandahs,  Bal¬ 
conies,  Ac.,  for  sale  by  GEORGE  FOSTER,  398  Broadway,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Walker  street,  who  is  the  only  one  authorized  to  sell 
this  description  of  railing.  2-18 


JRgN  AND  STEEL.— SANDERSON  BROTHERS’  A  CO., 

Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  •  E.  F.  Sanderson,  16  Cliff  street. 

v  J.  B.  Taft,  21  Doane  street. 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith,  42  Commerce  street. 

New-Orleans,  A.  Robb,  24  Bank  Place. 
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(Si  TEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  BLOWERS,  GRATES 
b-9  &c„  of  all  sizes,  new  and  second-hand,  constantly  on 
hand.  Also,  Steam-Pressure  Gauges,  of  all  sizes  aud  different 
kinds,  and  Water  Gauges,  at  D.  GRIFFIN  &  CO.’S,  No.  47  Dey 
street.  D  Griflin  &  Co.’s  Patent  Fuel-saving  Apparatus. 
They  are  also  prepared  to  set  Steam  Boilers  and  build  Hot  Air 
Furnaces  on  a  plan  which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  25  to 
23  per  cent,  from  any  other  now  in  use,  and  obviating  the 
necessity  of  the  high  chimneys  deemed  requisite  in  the  old 
mode  Rights  for  setting  boilers  and  building  furnaces  also 
for  sale  by  D.  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  No.  47  Dey  street,  New-York 

2-14 


RT  BATHER  HOSE  FOR  THE  CROTON  WATER,  FIRE  EN- 

JiL4  Rines,  Ships,  Steamboats,  Factories,  &c.  Suction  Hose, 
lire  Buckets,  Leather,  Copper,  and  Brass  Pipes,  Couplings, 
Copper  and  Tinned  Rivets,  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  bv 
JOHN  H.  BOWIE  &  CO.,  Hose  Manufacturers, 

25  Ferry  street,  New-York. 


French  burr,  esopus  and  cologne  mill-stones. 

Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  foundry.  45  Duane  street.  1-26 


STAIRS,  STAIRS.— STAIR  HAND-RAILING,  THAT  IN- 
tricate  but  beautiful  branch  of  Carpentry,  now  worked  and 
moulded  by  machinery  (no  pitch-board  or  pattern  of  any  kind 
wanted)  to  suit  any  kincPof  stairs,  circular  or  elliptical,  in  an 
accurate  and  unerring  manner,  and,  for  perfection  and  ele¬ 
gance,  far  surpassing  hand  labor,  and  at  half  the  cost.  Also, 
Church  Pew  Scrolls,  Pew  Capping,  plain  and  fancy  Stair 
Brackets,  Newels  and  Balusters,  ot  moderu  ajid  antique  pat¬ 
tern,  at  123  Grand  street,  New-York.  Orders  sent  to  123 
Grand  street,  three  doors  east  of  Broadway,  from  any  part  of 
the  world,  for  any  description  of  Stair  Hand-railing,  will  be 
attended  to  in  an  incomparable  manner,  and  witli  accuracy 
and  dispatch,  and  guarantee  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

2-12 


ORTABLE  FORGES.— REMOVAL. — THE  SUBSCRIBER, 

successor  of  E.  Flagler,  and  sole  manufacturer  of  Queen’s 
patent  portable  Forge  and  Bellows,  respectfully  gives  notice 
that  he  has  removed  his  depot  for  the  sale  of  said  Forges  to 
No.  210  Water  street,  (directly  opposite  his  old  location,) 
where,  by  the  long-attested  superiority  of  this  portable  Forge 
over  all  others  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths,  machinists,  jewelers, 
dentists,  coppersmiths,  shipping,  quarries,  public  works,  &c., 
•Sic.,  he  hopes  to  retain  a  continuance  of  past  patronage 
FREDERICK  P.  FLAGLER,  No,  210  Water  street.  2-22 

ANGES  AND  HEATERS.— I  AM  NOW  PREPARED  TO 
■supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 
is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  &c„  than  any  other  in  use.  Also,  tlie  Etna 
Heater,  for  warming  houses  of  any'- size.  Apply  to 
2-40 _ A,  MCPHERSON,  No,  233R*  Water  street. 


fNDLA  RUBBER  GOODS.-TO  SOUTHERN  AND  WEST- 
ern  Merchants.— The  subscriber  would  invite  the  attention 
Ol  merchants  and  ethers  to  his  extensive  stock  of  Vulcanized 
Metallic  Rubber  Goods,  consisting  in  part  of— 

Coats,  Horse  Covers,  Life  Preservers, 

Cloaks,  Carriage  Cloths,  Toys, 

Capes,  Hospital  Sheeting,  Doll  Heads, 

^aP,3*  ,  Steam  Packing,  Air  Balls, 

Sou’westel-s,  Machine  Belting,  Gloves, 

Pantaloons,  Breast  Pumps,  Mittens, 

Over-Alls,  Syringes,  Navy  Bags, 

Leggins,  Nipple  Shields,  Travelling  Bags, 

wading  Boots,  Nursing  Bottles,  Air-Bellows, 

Fishing  do.  Piano  Covers,  Air  Belts,  &c.,  &c. 

•  Buyers  will  And  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  purchase  from 
first  hands,  and  not  pay  two  or  three  profits.  The  above  are 
of  the  lirs t  quality — are  warranted  to  stand  any  climate,  and 
are  offered  for  sale  at  low  prices,  for  cash  or  a  pproved  paper,  by 
D.  HODGMAN,  New-York  India  Rubber  Warehouse,  No.  27 
Maiden  Lane,  (first  corner  from  Broadway,)  and  59  Nassau 
street,  factory,  Tudkahoe,  Westchester  county,  N  Y  2-14 


1?  OLIVER,  TORE  WORKER,  NO.  25  FULTON  STREET 
M-A  ©  corner  of  Water,  up  stairs,— Wove  Wire  of  every  de- 
cnption  ;  Sieves  and  Riddles ;  coal,  sand,  and  gravel  Screens ; 
aild  Wire  Work  of  all  kinds.  Also,  the  most  ingenious  patent 
86 ttmg,  revolving  Rat-trap  in  the  world.  Locomotive  spark 
Wire,  &c.  N.  B.— Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  sup¬ 
plied  with  wpve  wire  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  as  low  as  at 
any  factory  in  the  Union.  2-24 


m  X£s  HATCHETS— MADE  BY  COLLINS  &  CO. 

AlA  Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’ Axes.  An  extensive 
and  constant  supply  of  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  of 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tools,  suited 
to  this  and  foreign  markets,  for  sale  on  favorable  terms  to  the 
Ha-1 de,  hy  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city 
212  Water  street.  [1-23]  COLLINS  &  GO. 


C CHRISTIAN  DIETRICH,  IMPORTER  AND  MANUFAC- 
J  turer  of  German  Fancy  Baskets.  Also,  Manufacturer  of 
Dane  and  Willow  ware,  32  Maiden  Lane,  New-York.  Rattan 
Chairs,  Baskets,  &c.,  repaired.  6-18 


MEDICAL. 


te'OLOMON  S.  REILLY,  CAMPHEXE  AND  LAMP  MANU- 
factuver,  135  Canal  street,  corner  of  Laight ;  51  Carmine 
street,  corner  of  Bedford;  167  Greenwich  street,  corner  of 
Cortlandt ;  216  Canal  street,  near  Hudson.  Camphene  Distil 


WATER  RAMS,  SUCTION.  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS- 

chain  Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha.  India  Rubber 
nose.  Lead  Pipe,  &c.  ’  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

--tf  189  and  191  Water-  street,  New-York 


BOUBLE-ACTING  LIFT  AND  FOilCE  PUMPS,  CISTERN 
and  Well  Pumps,  Ship  and  Fire  Engines,  Copper-riveted 
Hose  of  all  sizes.  Hose  Cuppings,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  Ac. 
These  Pumps,  from  their  construction,  and  little  liability  to 
disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  factories,  mines,  railroad 
water-stations,  breweries,  tan  works,  steamboats,  water 
boats,  family  purposes,  hot  liquids,  &c.  I  also  manufacture 
to  order  Village  Fire  Engines,  with  Double-acting  Lift  and 
lorce  Pump,  light,  easily  handled,  and  worked  by  few  men. 
The  same  pumps  may  be  arranged  as  a  stationary  Engine,  or 
to  supply  other  Engines.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine.  The  Cistern  and  Force  Pumps  are  so  arranged  that 
they  will  not  freeze  if  placed  out-doors.  They  are  made  of  cast 
iron  m  part.  2-22  G.  B.  FARNAM,  34  Cliff  street. 


gJODA-WATER  APPARATUS.— WILLIAM  GEE,  MACHIN- 
v-3  ist  and  Brass  Finisher,  also,  manufacturer  of  the  Pre- 
mium  belf-Acting  Generators  and  Bolting  Machines,  at  the 
Soda-Water  Apparatus  Manufactory,  No.  58  Fulton  street,  3d 
floor.  New-  York. 

Draught  Tubes,  Bottle  Moulds,  Generators, 

Coolers  in  Tubs,  Force  Pumps,  Model  Making. 

Copper  Fountains,  Gasometers, 

Jobbing  done  at  the  shortesi.notiee.  l-l@ 


WITHOUT  THE  KNIFE.— SAMUEL 
i'.dL  GILBER1,  M.  D.,  after  a  long  and  extensive  experience 
m  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  more  recently  in  New-Orleans, 
lias  removed  to  New-York,  and  taken  rooms  at  483  Broadway 
where  be  invites  patients  to  call  and  test  his  skill  in  the  rad¬ 
ical  cure  of  the  following  diseases,  many  of  which  are  deemed 
incurable  by  his  brethren  of  the  faculty,  without  instruments 
of  any  kind,  viz : 

1.  Ulcers  and  Tumors,  called  cancerous. 

2.  Scrofula  in  all  its  forms. 

3.  White  Swellings,  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

4.  Tumors,  Wens,  Carbuncles,  Tetter,  Scald  Head,  aud  all 
Eruptions  on  tlie  Skin. 

5.  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  Ac. 

6.  Female  Diseases,  of  however  long  standing. 

.  DR.  GILBERT  invites  Physicians  to  send  patients  they  deem 
incurable,  and  witness  for  themselves  the  power  of  his  new 
remedies.  Office  hours,  from  9  A,  M.  till  3  P.  M.  1-17 


ripiIE  PURITY  AND  WHITENESS  OF  SKIN  WHICH  THE 
Ji  use  of  Gouraud’s  Italian  Medicated  Soap  produces  is  sur- 


NEW-YORK  BAG  MANUFACTORY, 

No.  17  PLATT  STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

GRAIN  BAGS,  HAM  BAGS,  COFFEE  BAGS,  SALT  BAGS 
BUCKWHEAT  MEAL  BAGS.  SHOT  BAGS,  FARMERS’ 
AND  MILLERS’  BAGS,  GUANO  BAGS 
Also,  BAGS  FOR  IIOMMONY,  GRAHAM  FLOUR,  OAT¬ 
MEAL,  WHITE  WHEAT  FLOUR;  in  fact,  all  descriptions  of 
Hour  and  Meal  Bags  made  up,  and  Printed,  if  required,  with 
great  care  and  dispatch. 

The  Proprietor  would  impress  upon  all  parties  in  the  habit 
of  using  Bags  of  any  description-,  that  they  can  be  furnished 
at  the  1  atent  Sewing  Machine’s  Depot,  better  made,  at  lower 
prices,  and  witli  greater  expedition  than  they  can  he  obtained 
n  any  other  way  3 ig 


feANIEL  D.  WINANT,  SUCCESSOR  TO  D.  PENN,  BIL- 
hard  Table  maker.  No.  73  Gold  street,  between  Beekman 
and  Spruce,  New-York.  Every  thing  in  the  line  furnished  at 
10  per  cent,  less  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city, 
iables,  balls,  maces,  cues,  cloths,  by  the  piece  or  yard  ;  Gibb’s 
adhesive  cue  wax ;  silk  and  worsted  pockets;  fringes  ;  French 
and  American  patent  cue  points;  cord,  pool  boards,  rule 
boards,  etc.  In  short,  every  thing  in  the  trade  always  to  be 
had.#  Spanish  pins.  Orders  by  letter,  for  new  articles  or  for 
repairs,  attended  to  as  promptly  aa  if  given  in  person.  2-21 


jul  use  ui  wuuiauu  s  xtaiian  medicated  ooap  produces  is  sur¬ 
passingly  beautiful.  Not  a  vestige  of  tan,  freckles,  sallowness, 
sunburn,  pimples,  frowsiness,  roughness,  chaps,  chafes,  or 

flUlPl'  Plif.flnPDIlQ  riisfifflivninonts  fnn  ennr i  imnn  IKn  chin 


ouiiuuni.  piuipies,  ii  easiness,  rougiiness,  cnaps,  cnaies,  or 
other  cutaneous  disfigurements  can  be  seen  upon  the  skin 
which  is  frequently  washed  with  this  marvellous  compound. 
The  purest  alabaster  could  scarcely  rival  in  whiteness,  smooth¬ 
ness  and  transparency  the  complexion  which  has  been  beau¬ 
tified  by  this  delicious  soap.  It  is,  moreover,  delicious  for 
shaving.  Gouraud’s  Hair  Restorative,  or  Circassian  Gloss, 
not  only  possesses  the  wonderful  power  of  imparting  to  wiry 
hair  a  rich  silkiness  and  superb  gloss,  but  it  also  restores  the 
hair  to  places  whence  it  has  fallen  off.  Trial  Bottles,  25  cents 
each.  Gouraud’s  Liquid  Rouge  gives  to  pale  lips  and  cheeks  a 


nun  lu*  wueiice  iias  lanen  on.  jLnai  lsocties,  Zo  cents 

each.  Gouraud’s  Liquid  Rouge  gives  to  pale  lips  and  cheeks  a 
l-osiness  so  permanent  that  it  cannot  be  removed  hy  the  most 
violent  rubbing.  Gouraud’s  Poudre  Subtile  is  warranted  to 
uproot  hail-  from  lowforeheads  or  any  part  of  tlie  body.  Gou- 
raud’s  Liquid  Hail-  Dye  will  instantaneously  change  red,  gray 
or  white  hair  to  a  beautiful  brown  or  black,  without  staining 
the  skin.  Gouraud’s  Lily  White  is  much  prized  hy  ladies  for 
flushed,  rough  skins. 

Caution— 1  he  genuine  preparations  of  Dr.FELIX  GOURAUD 
are  only  to  be  had  at  67  Walker  street,  first  store  from  (not  in) 
Broadway. 

'  Agents— T.  R.  Callender,  88  South  3d-st., Philadelphia ;  Bates, 
129  Wasbington-st.,  Boston;  Green,  Worcester ;  Guild,  Bangor; 
W.  D.  Robinson,  Portland,  Me. ;  G.  Fargue,  26  St.  Cliarles-st., 
New-Orleans  ;  E.  H.  Haycraft,  90  4th-st„  Louisville ;  Couse, De¬ 
troit,  Mich.;  Carleton  &  Co.,  Lowell;  Yale,  Bristol;  Albert 
Perry,  Manchester ;  Isaac  Post,  Rochester ;  Robert  Cameron, 
Brideport,  Ct. ;  McNarry  Sc  Buck.  Hartford;  George  Greig, 
Nashville,  Tenn ;  S.  B.  Crocheron,  M.  D.,  Oahawba,  Ala. ;  and 
generally  throughout  the  Union. 

Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms  for  cash.  Small  orders 

. .  a  Btt  •  m  — iL-- 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
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Eye-sight.-e.  S.  FRANKS.  SPECTACLE-MAKER,  52 
Bowery,  (third  door  from  the  Bowery  Theatre,)  Optician 
to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary,  adjusts  his 
Improved  Spectacles  to  Weak  Sight  with  unerring  accuracy, 
at  a  low  price,  and  changes  them  without  further  charge,  if 
not  approved  of.  References  :  Drs.  Dubois,  Wilkes,  and  Hal 
stead,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Infirmary;  Drs.  Ste¬ 
phenson  and  Rogers,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital ; 
Drs.  Halstead  and  Bulkley,  Physicians  to  the  New-York  Hos 
pital ;  Dr.  Wood,  late  President  of  the  New-York  Academy  of 
Medicine.;  Dr.  Darling,  Anatomical  Demonstrator  at  the  New- 
York  University  Medical  College ;  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Wallace,  and 
Dr.  Dixon,  Editor  of  the  Scalpel.  2—21 


THE  EAR. — A.  S.  HEATH.  M.  D„  AURIST  AND  ocu¬ 
list,  devotes  his  attention,  from  10  to  2,  to  the  treatment 
of  deafness,  discharges  from  the  ear,  noises  in  the  head,  sore 
throats,  and  all  diseases  producing  deafness  and  blindness,  of 
which  scrofula  ranks  first.  Office,  40  Howard  street,  first  door 
east  of  Broadway.  1-19 


<jP1  REAT  DISCOVERY.  -  DEAFNESS  AND  BLINDNESS 
'aj'T  cured  at  80  Prince  street.— Deafness,  noise  in  and  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  ear,  cured  in  a  short  time,  without  risk  or 
pain  ;  also,  partial  and  total  blindness  cured,  and  near,  weak, 
and  imperfect  sight  restored.  The  number  and  nature  of  the 
cures  effected,  in  the  very  worst  kinds  of  deafness  and  blind¬ 
ness,  by  Dr.  LUTENER’S  newly-discovered  treatment,  is  en¬ 
tirely  unprecedented.  Office,  80  Prince  street,  second  house 
east  of  Broadway.  Hours  from  10  till  4.  All  letters  must  be 
prepaid,  and  contain  $1  fee,  to  insure  attention.  2-10 


The  day  of  startling  discoveries  has  long 

passed  away.  The  time  has  been  when  a  person  profess¬ 
ing  to  eradicate  disease,  inherent  in  the  system,  would  be  a 
subject  of  persecution  and  ignominy.  When,  therefore,  we 
announce  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Brown,  of  147  Grand  street, 
of  this  city,  actually  performs  this  miracle,  we  do  not  expect 
to  draw  largely  upon  the  credulity  of  our  readers. 

Should  this  brief  article  meet  the  eye  of  anyone  languishing 
in  pain,  or  patiently  submitting  to  evils  which  they  deem  to 
be  incurable,  let  them  take  courage  again,  for  as  surely  as 
effect  follows  cause,  so  surely  can  they  be  relieved  and 
radically  cured  by  application  to  our  friend  Dr.  Brown. 

6-18  His  office  is  at  147  Grand  street. 


HlNYE-STUFFS.  DYE-WOODS,  ACIDS,  AC.  -  WILLIAM 
HJP  PARTRIDGE  &430N,  No.  27  Cliff  street,  offer  for  sale. 
Lac  Dye— 50  cases,  40  bbls.  fine  ground. 

Safflowers— 15  bales  Argols— 200,000  lbs. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 20,000  lbs.  brown. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 15,000  lbs.  white. 

Copperas— 50,000  lbs.  Cudbear— prime  quality. 

Orchil— French,  English,  and  American. 

Alum— 500  bbls..  crude  and  ground. 

Woad— 10  tons.  Terra  Japouica— 50  tons. 

Cutuh— 18  tons.  Fuller’s  Earth— 50  tons. 

Manganese— 20  tons. 

And  a  full  supply  of  all  the  above.  2-20 


BYSPEPSIA!  DYSPEPSIA '-THOUSANDS  WHO  ARE 
suffering  with  this  distressing  complaint  are  not  aware 
there  is  a  radical  cure  ;  yet  it  is  so,  and  is  to  be  had  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietor  only.  No.  74  Fuiton  street,  at  50  cents  a  bottle.  It  is  a 
German  medicine,  entirely  vegetable,  and  perfectly  harmless, 
yet  certain  in  its  effects  on  the  system.  It  will  also  cure  diar¬ 
rhoea  and  dysentery  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
and  any  kind  of  colic  in  a  moment.  The  following  real  cer¬ 
tificates,  among  many  gratuitously  tendered,  can  be  seen  at 
my  office.  No.  74  Fulton  street. 

CIIARLE3  BRAEUTIGAM. 

I  take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  efficiency  of  your  Health 
Succedaneum  in  restoring  the  system  to  a  healthy  condition 
after  it  becomes  debilitated,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  now  extant.  I  have  tried 
it  in  my  family  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  do 
most  cheerfully  recommend  its  use  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  or 
general  debility  of  the  system.  V.  B.  FOST, 

April  4, 1852.  No.  9  West  Forty-third  street. 

I  certify,  with  much  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Charles  Braeutigam’s 
Health  Succedaneum  has  relieved  my  wife  from  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  indigestion,  from  which  she  had  suffered  for  some  time, 
and  recommend  it  in  preference  to  any  other  remedy  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  F.  J.  K.  MAYER, 

New-York,  May  28, 1853.  No.  138  Pearl  street. 

N.  B.— To  let,  several  farms  at  Deal,  Ocean  Township.  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J.  One  of  76  acres,  mostly  cultivated  ;  oue 
of  146  acres,  principally  woods.  2-11 

^BIGELOW'S  ALTERATIVE,  A  CERTAIN  CUKE  FOR 

JR®  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  cholera  morbus,  and  all  summer 
complaints.— GEORGE  W.  BLEECKER,  Proprietor,  98  Broad¬ 
way,  New-York. 

New-York,  March  22, 1852. 

I  have  used  “  Bigelow’s  Alterative  ”  in  my  family,  and 
have  never  found  it  to  fail,  when  all  other  remedies  adminis¬ 
tered  by  and  under  direction  of  physicians  have  proved  inef¬ 
fectual.  I  think  it  a  perfect  corrective  for  dysenteric  and 
bowel  complaints.  GEO.  W.  BEEBEE,  47  Wall  street. 

Utica,  April  15,  1852. 

We  can  add  our  testimony  to  that  of  others  of  its  great  effi- 
cs.cy  in  our  own  case,  when  prostrated  to  an  alarming  degree 
by  bowel  disease.  It  was  the  only  medicine  that  gave  relief, 
and  one  now  always  kept  in  the  family. 

2-21  Editor  N.  Y.  Baptist  Register. 

KDROPATIIIC  AND  HYGIENE-  INSTITUTE,  NO.  15 
_  Laight  street.— This  establishment  having  been  en¬ 
larged  by  the  addition  of  the  double  house  adjoining,  can  now 
accommodate  about  oue  hundred  persons.  Special  department 
for  the  mechanical  and  surgical  treatment  of  female  diseases. 
„„  R.  D.  TRALL,  Proprietor. 

2-18 _ _  Dr.  J.  L.  UOSFORD,  Assistant. 

(SJTAMPEDE  MIXTURE,  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  FEVER  AND 
ague,  and  Chagres  Fever.— This  medicine  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  and  is  prepared  by  Dr.  Edward  Bleecker,  of  this  city. 
It  has  never  been  known  to  fail  to  perfect  a  cure,  when  used 
according  to  directions  which  accompany  the  bottle.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  satisfactory  certificates  from  persons  of  the  highest 
respectability  can  be  produced,  when  desired  by  applicants. 
Depot,  No.  98  Broadway,  Room  No.  2,  second  floor,  and  sold  by 
druggists  generally, _  2-21 

THROUGH  BY  EXPRESS  !— THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  THAT 
THE  MEXICAN  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  has  been  used 
quite  extensively  in  the  stables  of  Adams  A  Co.’s  Great 
Southern,  Eastern,  and  Western  Express,  for  curing  galls, 
chafes,  scratches,  sprains,  and  bruises,  and  it  has  proved  very 
effectual.  Many  of  their  men  have  also  used  it  on  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  they  all  speak  of  its  healing  and 
remedial  qualities  in  the  highest  terms.  One  of  our  hostlers 
got  kicked,  afid  badly  cut  and  bruised  on  his  knee ;  as  usual, 
the  MCtel  AN  G  LINIMENT  was  resorted  to,  and  the  soreness 
and  lameness  was  soon  removed,  and  it  was  perfectly  well  in 
three  days.  \Ve  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  a 
valuable  preparation,  to  be  used  externally  on  man  or  beast. 
„  „  .  ,  '  „  J.  DUNNING, 

Foreman  of  Adams  A  Co.’s  Express  Stable,  New-York. 
.We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  the  MEXICAN 
MU&TANG  LINIMENT  to  all  our  friends  and  customers,  as 
the  best  article  we  have  ever  used  for  seres,  sprains,  or  galls 
in  horses.  We  havq  used  it  extensively,  and  always  effectu¬ 
ally.  Some  of  our  men  have  also  used  it  for  severe  bruises 
and  sores,  as  well  as  rheumatic  pains,  and  they  all  say  it  acts 
like  magic.  We  can  only  say  that  we  have  entirely  aban¬ 
doned  the  use  of  eveiw  other  liniment.— J.  M.  HEWITT,  Fore¬ 
man  for  American  Express  Co.,  10  Wall  street ;  Hamden’s 
Express,  74  Broadway ;  Pullin,  Virgil  A  Co.’s,  16  Wail  street ; 
Wells,  Fargo  A  Oo.,  16  Wall  street.— Principal  Offices,  304 
Broadway,  New-York,  and  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  G.  BRACKS-  &  CO.  Proprietors. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MEDICINE  YET  DISCOV- 
ered.— Sargent  A  Co.’s  Celebrated  American  Canchala- 
gogue,  or  Health  Restorative  Compound,  has  made  effectual 
cures  in  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  dyspepsia,  fever  and 
ague,  liver  complaints,  bilious  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
indigestion,  and  in  fact  all  diseases  arising  from  inaction  of 
the  liver,  or  impurities  of  the  blood.  Many  of  these  cases  are 
of  long  standing,  which  we  will  prove  by  certificates  at  our 
office.  We  will  warrant  it  to  any  person  who  will  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  Sold  in  Brooklyn  by  Mrs.  M.  Hayes,  175  Fulton  street ; 
Thomas  ,T.  Hayes,  146  Atlantic  street :  Boswell  &  Livingston, 
Williamsburgh,  corner  Grand  and  Fourth  streets;  J.  W. 
Smith,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

2-19  SARGENT  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  31  Old  Slip,  N.  Y. 


PAINTS,  DRUGS,  AND  PATENT  MEDICINES  OF  ALL 
KINDS— D.  SARFATY,  Commission  Merchant,  General 
Importer,  and  Denier  in  Paints,  Drugs,  Ac.,  No.  176  Water 
street,  (near  Burling  Slip.)  Constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale 
low : 

Paris  green,  dry  and  in  oil,  Dailey's  Salve, 

Chrome  Yellow,  do.  do.  S.  P.  Townsend's  Sarsaparilla, 
Chrome  Green,  do.  do.  Old  Jacob  Townsend’s  do. 

Verdigris,  do.  do,  White  Wax,  in  casks, 

Prussian  Blue,  do.  do.  Adamantine  Candles, 

White  Lead,  do.  do.  *  Varnish  of  all  kinds, 

Ultramarine  Blue  do.  do.  Fire  Proof  Paints, 

Putty,  in  bulk  and  bladders.  Indigo,  Ac.,  Ac. 

The  subscriber,  having  the  exclusive  agency  of  several  large 
manufacturing  establishments  of  paints,  colors,  Ac.,  and  for 
the  sale  of  many  of  the  most  popular  medicines  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  can  offer  to  buyers  greater  inducements 
and  on  more  liberal  terms  than  any  other  house  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  city.  An  examination  of  his  stock  is  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited.  2  20 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AR.  M.  MIKL’OSY,  POLYTECHNIC  OFFICE,  No.  11 
@  Wall  street,  Room  13. 

Sec.  1.  Surveying  and  Engineering.— Surveying  and  levelling 
of  land,  raflroatl  lines,  and  canals,  designs  and  drawings  of 
topographical  maps,  building  of  bridges,  machinery  of  every 
kind,  and  the  conduct  of  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  Architecture.— Design  and  drawing  of  plans  for 
buildings  of  every  kind,  and  in  any  style ;  specification  and 
superintendence,  decorating  of  churches,  Ac. ;  perspective 
views  for  any  building,  &c. 

Sec.  3.  Science  of  Mining.— Science  of  mining,  surveying  of 
mountains  and  mines,  design  and  drawing  of  geognostical 
maps,  examining  of  mines  and  minerals,  and  the  estimation 
of  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  Lithography.— Every  kind  of  surveying,  engineering, 
and  architectural  objects,  perspective  views  of  engines  and 
steamboats,  Ac.,  will  be  accepted  for  lithography. 

Scenery  taken  from  nature.  1-11 


UTOHN  H.  WOODCOCK,  IMPORTER  AND  JOBBER  OF 
@1?  Paris  fancy  goods,  combs,  brushes,  perfumery,  Ac.  Fans, 
silk  guards,  portmonnaies,  wax  beads,  hair  pins,  jet  pins,  gilt 
and  je't  bracelets,  breast,  scarf,  and  shawl  pins.  38  John  street, 
(up  stairs,)  New-York.  1-17 


fAS.  S.  BRADLEY  A  CO.,  GILDERS  AND  PICTURE  FRAME 
Makers.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Gilt  Mouldings,  French 
Plate  Looking  Glasses,  Ac.,  158  William  street,  corner  of  Ann 
street,  New-York.  N.  B.— Merchants’  orders  for  cards  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  to.  1-21 


H7IRISSARD  PURE  ET  FILS  CHAMPAGNE.— The  under- 
Ja.  signed  respectfully  requests  the  attention  of  dealers  and 
the  public  generally  to  the  superior  merits  of  this  Wine,  which 
he  is  now  introducing  in  this  market.  With  a  view  to  establish¬ 
ing  a  reputation  in  this  country  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  them 
in  Europe,  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  FRISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS, 
guarantee  that  the  Wines  shall  be  of  uniform  quality,  and 
equal  to.  the  best  now  in  vogue.  An  invoice  is  now  landing 
from  ship  John  Spear,  from  Havre. 

WILLIAM  W.  HINCKEN,  11  Old  Slip, 

2-21  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States. 


I^OLIAN  PIANO  FORTES,  AT  NO.  441  BROADWAY.— 
. . -UA  A  large  assortment  of  Pianos  from  the  celebrated  house 
of  llallet,  Davis  A  Co.,  Boston;  also  the  well-known  Instru¬ 
ments  of  A.  W.  Ladd  A  Co.,  with  a  full  supply  of  new  and 
second-hand  Pianos,  of  various  makers,  l?r  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Pianos  to  let. 

1-22  LINCOLN  A  THOMPSON,  No  441  Broadway. 


J.YINE  OLD  BRANDIES.  CHOICE  WINES  OF  ALL  DE¬ 
SCRIPTIONS,  Pure  Holland  Gin,  Superior  Old  Jamaica 
and  St.  Croix  Rum,  Scotch  Ale,  London  Porter,  with  a  general 
assortment  of  all  articles  connected  with  the  liquor  trade,  for 
sale  at  the  extensive  vaults  of  John  J.  Staff,  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Anthony  street.  This  stock  of  Wines  and  Liquors 
has  been  selected  with  great  care,  especially  for  family  use, 
and  the  trade  of  our  first-class  hotels.  Those  who  deal  with 
Mr.  Staff  will  find  him  an  honorable  and  an  accommodating 
tradesman.  l— 17 


PAINTS. 


BRIDGEWATER  PAINT,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 
£  Bridgewater  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  New-Jer- 
sey-— The  Company  have  now  on  hand  a  supply  of  this  Paint, 
which  they  offerdo  the  public  as  the  best  article  known  for 
i'9ofs,  decks  and  bottoms  of  steamers  and  other  vessels,  also 
oir  brick  and  wood-work  generally ;  and  from  its  spark  and 
fender-proof  qualities,  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  protection  for  railroad  and  other  bridges, 
cars,  depot  buildings,  &c.  The  strongest  testimonials  of 
the  virtues  of  this  article  from  officers  of  the  army,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  railroads,  insurance  companies,  captains  of  ves¬ 
sels,  painters,  &c.,  may  be  seen,  together  with  specimens  on 
tin,  wood,  canvas,  &c„  at  the  depot  of  the  Company.  For 
sale,  dry,  in  packages  of  200  lbs.  and  upwards,  and  in  oil,  in 
kegs  of  25,  50,  and  100  lbs.,  by 
„  R.  BOGERT,  General  Agent, 

1-22  125  Pearl  and  78  Beaver  street. 


PROVISIONS. 

HOLESALE  FISH  STORE.-500  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 
_  -  bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 
Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  lialfs  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
Herring,  300  lialfs  New  Herring,  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod 
fish,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutcli  Herring, 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring,  30U0  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal¬ 
mon,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her¬ 
ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut, 
White-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish.  Ac. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  A  CO., 

81  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West, 
May  13th,  1852.  New-York. 

NELSON  WELLS.  1-52  S.  H.  WOOD. 


VAN  NORDENS, 

DEALERS  IN  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
stantly  receiving  large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  in  tubs  and  firkins.  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes.  Lard 
in  barrels,  tubs  and  kegs.  For  sale  at 
1-24  VAN  NORDENS’,  157  West  street,  New-York. 


TO  MERCHANTS,  SHIPPERS,  DRUGGISTS,  AND  OTH- 
ers.— Mustard.— WITHINGTON  A  WILDE’S  celebrated 
Premium  Mustard.  First  premiums,  American  Institute,  1847— 
18p2.  Put  up  expressly  for  the  Southern  and  Western  Markets, 
in  kegs,  cans,  tins,  and  bottles,  Ac.  This  Mustard  is  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  best  English  and  Trieste  seed,  and  needs 
no  other  recommendation  than  the  extensive  sale  it  lias  met 
with  for  the  past  number  of  years,  and  being  used  by  the 
United  States  Army,  and  many  of  the  Hospitals  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Liberal  discount  made  to  casli  purchasers.  For 
sale  by  WITHINGTON  A  WILDE,  office  of  L.  I.  Mustard  and 
Spice  Mills,  7  Dutch  street,  New-York,  .opposite  Wm.  Colgate 
A  Co.’s  Soap  Factory.  Aiso  for  sale,  Coffees,  Spices  of  all 
kinds,  Cocoa,  Saleratus,  Indigo,  Rice  Flour,  Ac.,  pertaining  to 
the  trade..  1-13 


REAL  ESTATE. 


SJ  F.  COGSWELL.  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
kjP®  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lands  in  the  cities  of 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  'Williamsburgh,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials: 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Stryker,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brush,  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank,  Brooklyn.  1-26 


JAMES  M.  MILLER,  AUCTIONEER.— BY  JAIMES  M.  MIL- 
ler— Store  No  81  Maiden  Lane.— James  M.  Miller  will  give 
his  personal  attention  to  Sales  of  Real  Estate  at  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange,  and  to  sales  of  Household  Furniture  at  the 
residence  of  families ;  also  his  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
of  Cattle.  1-15 


REMOVALS. 


THT9EMOVAL.— WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY.— THE  SUB- 
_Ela-  scriber  would  respectfully  inform  Ids  friends  and  former 
patrons  that  he  has  removed  from  his  old  stand,  74  Fulton 
street,  to  395  Broadway,  where  he  has  a  spacious  store,  well 
stocked  with  every  thing  desirable  in  the  way  of  watches, 
jewelry,  Ac.,  diamonds,  pins,  rings,  chains,  both  for  ladies  and 
gents,  of  the  richest  patterns.  Notwithstanding  I  have  re¬ 
moved  to  Broadway,  I  intend  to  sell  at  my  former  low  prices. 

2-14  ,  LEVI  SCRIBNER,  395  Broadway. 


TO>  EMOVAL.  —  A,  BININCrER  A  CO.  (FORMERLY  141 
iff®/  Broadway)  have  removed  to  the  white  marble  store, 
circular  corner.  Nos.  92  and  94  Liberty  street,  corner  of  Tem¬ 
ple,  third  door  west  of  Broadway,  where  they  continue  to  im¬ 
port  G.  H.  Mumm  A  Co.’s  Champagne  Wines,  Madeira,  Sherry, 
Fort,  French  and  German  Wines,  Cognac  Brandies,  vintages 
of  1790,  1815,  1825  to  1852,  in  U.  S.  Bonded  Warehouses,  Hennes- 
see,  Otard,  Maett,  and  Binett’s,  Ac.  Choicest  Havana  Segars ; 
Cross  A  Blackwell’s  Pickles,  Sauces,  Ac.,  Ac. ;  as  well  as  every 
other  article  in  their  line  of  business.  2-15 

K EMOVAL.— KIMBALL  A  BEESLEY  HAVE  REMOVED 
their  Boot  and  Shoe  Store  from  257  to  325  Broadway — 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel— where  they  have  constantly  on  hand  a, 
general  assortment  of  Ladies’  and  Children’s  Boots  and  Shoes, 
of  every  variety.  2-8 

SASHES  AND  BLINDS. 


Doors,  sashes,  sash  doors,  and  blinds.-the 

subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  best  kiln-dried  Door  Sashes,  Sash  Doors,  outside  and 
inside  Blinds,  Shutters,  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  the  market,  and 
would  invite  the  attention  of  builders  and  others  to  the  above 
articles,  which  will  be  sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.  Orders  received  by  mail  or  otherwise  filled 
with  dispatch.  Sashes  ready  glazed  or  glazed  to  order  at  the 
shortest  notice.  IRA  PORTER  &  CO., 

1-19  No.  8  Spruce  street,  a  few  doors  from  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


POORS.  SASHES  AND  BLINDS.— F.  W.  TUXBURY,  NO.  15 
Burling  Slip,  between  Water  and  Front  streets,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealtr  in  the  above  articles,  would  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  his 
large  and  general  assortment  of  Kiln-dried  Doors,  Sashes, 
and  Blinds,  manufactured  of  good  stock,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  Glazed  Sash  Doors,  Glazed  Sashes,  on  hand  or  glazed  to 
order,  all  of  which  are  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
F.  W.  T.’s  connection  with  extensive  manufacturers  enables 
him  to  fill  orders  at  short  notice.  1-18 


STATIONERY. 


ILLARD  FELT,  NO.  191  PEARLSTREET,  (NEAR  MAI 
den  Lane,)  Manufacturer  of  Blank  Books,  and  Im 
porter  and  Dealer  in  Paper  and  Stationery  of  every  descrip 
tion.  Barticular  attention  paid  to  orders.  1-16 


HP  LANK  BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY.— FRANCIS  A  LOU- 
i!  P  trel,  No.  77  Maiden  Lane,  sell  all  articles  in  their  line  at 
low  prices,  at  retail,  or  by  the  quantity. 


Copying  Presses,  .1 
Note  Papers, 

Bills  of  Exchange, 
Memoranda  Books,1 
Time  Books, 

Portfolios. 

Gold  and  Steel  Pens, 
Superior  Writing  Ink, 
Elastic  Paper  Holders, 
Seal  Presses, 

Pass  and  Copy  Books, 
Penknives, 
Backgammon  Boards 
Wax  Wafers. 

Tissue  Paper, 

Diaries  for  18o4. 


Account  Books, 

Writing  Papers, 

Envelopes, 

Notes,  Drafts,  Receipts, 

Hotel  Registers, 

Sets  of  Books  for  Societies, 

Writing  Desks, 

Scrap  Books, 

Shipping  Receipt  Boxes, 

Patent  inkstands, 

Tin  Casti  and  Deed  Books, 

Manifold  Letter  Writers, 

Bankers’  Note  Cases, 

Slates,  Pencils, 

Chessmen, 

Perforated  Boards, 

Fancy  Stationery  in  great  variety. 

Books  ruled  and  bound  to  pattern,  i 

Job  Printing  executed  at  low  rates.  Cai'ds,  Circulars,  Bill 
Heads,  Checks,  Receipts,  Ac. 

FRANCIS  A  LOUTREL, 

1—19  Stationers  and  Booksellers,  77  Maiden  Lane. 


^STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOCKS,  PAPER,  Ao.-PECK  & 
>59  Hoodless,  Manufacturers  of  Blank  Books,  Importers  and 
Dealers  in  Fancy  and  Staple  Stationery  of  every  description, 
No.  139  Pearl  street  and  90  Beaver  street,  near  Wall  street, 
New-York.  Country  Merchants  supplied  at  low  rates.  Par¬ 
ticular  and  prompt  attention  given  to  orders.  1-11 


SAFES. 


SJALAMANDER  MARBLE  COMPANY.-SILAS  C.  HER 
yS  RING.  Wareroom,  313  Broadway ;  Manufactory,  Hud- 
son  street,  corner  Thirteenth  street,  New-York.  Iron  Mantels, 
Table-Tops,  Columns,  &c.,  marbleized  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  inventors,  R.  F.  &  J.  P.  WILLIAMS.  Finan¬ 
cial  and  General  Business  Department,  J.  RUSTON.  Speci¬ 
mens  may  be  seen  at  the  Salamander  Safe  Depot,  135, 137,  and 
139  Water  street,  New-York,  and  corner  of  Court  and  Jorale- 
nion  streets*  Brooklyn.  i  u  .1-13^ 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTUSIST, 


PROSPECTUS  OF  VOLUME  ELEVENTH  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

Tire  American  Agriculturist  will  hereafter  be 
published  weekly,  and  contain  16  large  quarto 
pages,  embellished  with  numerous  engravings. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  so  long  favorably  known  as 
principal  editor  of  the  Monthly  Agriculturist,  will 
be  the  superintending  Editor,  and  Mr.  0.  Judd,  A.  M., 
distinguished  for  his  scientific  aud  practical  attain¬ 
ments,  will  be  his  associate.  They  will  be  assisted 
by  a  highly  intelligent  corps  of  agricultural  writers, 
all  of  whom  are  either  practical  farmers,  planters, 
stock-breeders,  gardeners,  or  fruit-growers. 

No  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  this 
periodical  a  Standard  Agricultural  Work,  which 
will  convey  to  its  readers  weekly  a  large  amount 
of  information  highly  valuable  to  all  interested  in 
the  culture  of  the  soil. 

This  is  the  only  weekly  periodical  of  its  kind 
published  in  the  United  States;  and  it  will  possess 
peculiar  facilities  for  furnishing  early  reports  of  the 
produce,  cattle,  and  grain-markets.  These  reports 
alone  will  be  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper 
to  its  subscribers. 

The  Editors  are  supplied  with  all  the  leading 
Agricultural  Publications  of  this  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  may  look 
confidently  to  its  pages  for  all  new  and  established 
improvements  in  modes  of  farming,  stock-breeding, 
Ac.,  Ac.  While  adhering  to  scientific  accuracy,  our 
aim  will  be  to  make  science  entirely  subservient  to 
practice. 

Our  paper  will  be  furnished  to  subscribers  for 
less  than  four  cents  a  number  of  sixteen  quarto 
pages,  and  to  large  clubs  for  less  than  two  and  a 
half  cents.  Every  number  will  contain  suggestions 
for  the  treatment  of  soils,  crops,  stock,  Ac.,  which 
will  often  be  worth  to  the  reader  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  paper  for  a  year. 

Price  of  subscriptions — invariably  .in  advance: 


To  single  Subscribers, 
“  Clubs  of  3  do. 

“  do.  “  5  do. 

do.  “  10  do. 

“  do.  “  20  do. 


$2.00  a  year,  $2.00 
1.67  “  6.00 

1.60  “  8.00 

1.50  “  15.00 

1.25  “  26.00 


Every  friend  of  agriculture  is  respectfully  re¬ 
quested  to  act  as  agent  in  procuring  subscriptions, 
which  may  be  forwarded  by  mail  at  the  risk  of  the 
publishers,  if  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master.  ALLEN  A  CO., 

189  Water  street,  New- York. 

N.B. — Subscriptions,  advertisements,  and  all  mat¬ 
ters  relative  to  the  business  part  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  should  be  addressed  to  Allen  A  Co.,  and  all 
communications  for  the  paper  addressed  to  Editor 
of  American  Agriculturist. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Newsmen  in  the  different  towns  in  the  country 
are  requested  to  act  as  agents  for  this  paper ;  re¬ 
sponsible  persons  also  in  every  district  of  the  United 
States.  . 

Very  liberal  commissions  will  be  given  to  a, few 
young  men  to  act  as  travelling  agents. 

For  further  information  address  the  publishers,  or 
call  at  their  office,  189  Water  street,  New-York. 


Burralls  prize  reapers  for  the  California 

Market— strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold. cheap  for  cash  by  THOMAS  D.  BURRALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 

1-tf  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


ADEMAREST,  CARD  AND  SEAL  ENGRAVER-DOOR 
»  Plates,  and  advertising  Envelopes,— Corner  of  Pine 
and  Nassau  streets,  opposite  the  Custom  House.  1—18 

TRYON,  ENGRAVER  AND  PRINTER,  NO.  438 
_  _  @  Broadway.— AY.  T.  begs  to  inform  the  public  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  he  now  imports  a  new  style  of  Visiting  and  Wedding 
Cards  from  Europe,  which  are  entirely  different  from  any 
others  in  the  city.  Specimens  can  be  seen  by  every  arrival. 
1—16 


MILITARY  GOODS.— JAMES  H.  LENT,  SUCCESSOR  TO 
ItJSL  Andrew  M.  Shiers,  121  Fulton  street,  between  William 
and  Nassau,  manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  military  caps,  sad¬ 
dles,  saddle-cloths:  holsters,  bridles,  and  plumes  of  all  kinds 
made  to  order.  Military  companies  about  changing  their 
uniforms,  or  new  companies  about  forming,  supplied  with 
samples  of  the  newest  patterns,  at  the  shortest  notice, from  the 
oldest  place  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  2-16 

FISK’S  METALLIC  BURIAL- CASE.- F.  A.  MORRELL, 
General  Undertaker,  would  inform  his  friends  and  the 
public  that  he  furnishes  every  thing  in  the  above  line  at  short 
notice— gives  personal  attention  at  funerals;  and  he  assures 
those  who  may  favor  him  with  a  call,  that  it  shall  be  done  with 
entire  satisfaction. 

N.  B.  Charges  moderate.  He  invites  attention  to  the  Metal¬ 
lic  Burial  Cases,  and  expects  by  a  strict  attention  to  business 
to  merit  the  approval  of  those  who,  through  affliction,  may 
need  his  services.  Metallic  Burial  Cases  and  Wood  Coffins,  of 
every  quality.  Interments  procured  in  all  the  cemeteries. 
Office,  57  Myrtle  avenue,  Brooklyn,  2-14 
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HORSE  MARKETS. 


MOS  SMITH.  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLE,  No.  76 
L  'East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York.  1-27 


SrBULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN- 
aJS  ty-fourtii  street.  West  side  of  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

1-34  A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Proprietor. 


I^AGAN  &  GRAHAM,  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES, 
’  cor.  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.-F.  &  G.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  with  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Greenwich  pottery,  26i  avest  eighteenth- 

street.  Steam-pressed  Vitrified  Drain  Pipe,  from  three 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  feet  lengths.  The 
best  and  cheapest  medium  for  drainage  and  sewerage  ever 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  subscriber  is  the  exclusive  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  steam-pressed  Drain  Pipe  in  this  country,  and  he 
offers  it  to  the  public  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  ordinary 
drain  pipe  made  or  sold  in  this  city. 

2-27  WASHINGTON  SMITH. 


MEES  4  HOYT,  PREMIUM  PATENT  RIVETED  STRETCH- 
ed  Leather  Band  Manufacturers,  37  Spruce  street,  New 
York.  3-29 


W  IGHTNING  RODS. — A.  M.  QUIMBY  &  SON,  DEALERS  IN 
Ea  A  Quimby’s  Improved  Lightning  Rods.  Offices,  Nos.  18 
Nassau  street  and  132  East  Twenty-seventh  street,  New-York. 
Orders  will  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention.  1-20 


I  HELVETIA  AND  LAFAYETTE  GOLD  MINING  COM- 
H.  pany,  located  at  Grass  Valley,  California  —  organized 
July  7, 1852— is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation  ;  its 
veins  are  opened,  being  worked  and  highly  productive:  its 
mill  is  of  great  power,  complete  in  all  respects,  and  now  work¬ 
ing  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  its  prospects  for  fu¬ 
ture  success,  founded  upon  actual  experience,  are  of  an  un¬ 
usually  flattering  nature.  There  was  taken  out  previous  to 
Dec.  20, 1852,  upwards  of  $169,000,  and  the  yielded  the  mine  is 
steadily  increasing  with  each  successive  report. 

It  is  by  far  the  most  successful  mining  company  in  California, 
and  its  Directors  confidently  anticipate  quarterly  dividends 
of  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  commencing  in  October  next. 

Dividends  payable  quarterly  in  October,  January,  April  and 
July,  at  the  office  of  the  Company  in  Grass  Valley,  and  at  the 
agency  office  in  New-York. 

A  few  shares,  and  copies  of  the  charter  and  by  laws,  together 
with  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
2  -15  DANlEL  ADEE,  Agent,  107  Fulton-street,  N.  Y. 


HITE  LEAD-PURE  AND  FULL  WEIGHT.— THE  UN- 
dersigned,  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  long-established 
Brand  of  Mordecai  Lewis  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  keep  contin¬ 
ually  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  the  same,  and  are 
prepared  to  supply  the  trade  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  The 
quality  branded  pure”  is  guaranteed  to  be  entirely  free  from 
adulteration.  The  packages  also  to  contain  net  weight,  as 
heretofore  customary,  which,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  is  a  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  consumer  of  at  least  one-half  cent  per  pound  over 
gross  weight. 

2-10  JAMES  T.  LEWIS  &  CO.,  No  82  Water  street. 


UNPARALLELED  SUCCESS.-THREE  YEARS  AGO,  THE 
Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  EUGENE  R.  DURKEE 
was  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  but  its 
real  worth,  and  the  perseverance  of  its  proprietor,  has  won  for 
it  world  wide  celebrity,  and  in  every  city,  town  and  village 
throughout  this  country  its  name  is  a  familiar  household  word. 
To  the  trade  nothing  more  saleable  or  profitable  is  offered. 
Principal  office,  139  Water  street,  New-York.  For  sale  by  gro¬ 
cers  generally. _ _  2-12 

UNION  STEAM  SUGAR  REFINERY, 28  LEONARD  STREET, 
(Between  Hudson  and  West  Broadway.)  The  subscriber 
has  constantly  for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  different 
grades  of  their  superior  qualities  ofreflned  sugars  and  syrups, 
diamond  A,  B,  C,  and  yellow 
2-16  HARRIS,  EVANS  &  CO. 


STOCK. 


IMPROVED  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS.  -  HAVING  HAD 
great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stock  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  I  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice  as  convenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  in 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 
South. 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Herefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayrshires.  Long-wooled  Sheep— the  Cctswold. 
Oxford,  Leicester.  Bakeweli,  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown.  Fine-wooled  Sheep— such  as  the  Saxon,  Span 
ish,  and  French  Merino. 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious. 

1-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN,  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street. 

MADAGASCAR  OR  LOP-EARED  RABBITS.— A  PEW 
pairs  of  these  large  and  superb  animals  for  sale.  Price 
$10  to  $15  per  pair.  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN, 

1-tf  189  Water  street. 

Terrier  dogs,  of  the  smooth-haired  and  tan- 

ned  muzzle  breed.  These  are  famous  ratters,  very  active, 
and  make  excellent  farm  dogs. 

1-tf  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN,  189  Water  street. 


^SUFFOLK  PIGS.-THE  SUBSCRIBERS  ARE  PREPARED 
v5?  to  receive  orders  for  pure  Suffolk  Pigs,  bred  from  stock 
imported  in  1848  by  the  late  William  Stickney,  also  by  the 
subscribers  in  January  last, 

JOSIAH  STICKNEY,'  Watertown,  or 
Address  ISAAC  STICKNEY,  Boston,  Mass. 

l-13eow* 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— THE  SUBSCRIBER 
HA  keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  lor  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements : 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye,  &c. 

Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  genera! 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses— Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace— 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  lightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street. 


1KEAPERS  AND  MOWING  MACHINES.— THE  UNDER- 
JOk-  signed.  Agent  for  the  sale  of  McCormick’s  celebrated 
Reapers  and  combined  Machines,  for  the  City  of  New  York, 
California,  Oregon,  and  South  American  Markets. 

1-13  H.  D.  ORMSBEE,  No.  217  Pearl-st„  N.  Y. 


^  RAIN  MILLS,  STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON  MILLS,  AT  $6 
to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power.  For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


ATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS 
_  _  Chain  Pumps;  Leather,  Gutta  Perclia,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  &c.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


jpiLE  MACHINES.— FOR  MAKING  DRAINING  TILES  OF 
SL  all  descriptions  and  sizes,  for  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water  street. 


HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES.— BULLOCK’S  PROGRESS¬ 
IVE  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  ’which 
make  them  by  tar  the  best  in  use.  R.  L.  ALLEN. 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


FERTILIZERS. 


JO.  1  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.-THIS  VALUABLE 
_  1  fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  Holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  has  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits ;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor,  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is -composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  "  C.  B.  Ds 
Burg,  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds ;  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  (late  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,) 

1-tf  .  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York, 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.  -  RECEIVED  PER  SHIP  OCEAN 
_  Queen,  first  quality  Peruvian  Guano.  No.  1  Superphos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  constantly  on  hand.  Also,  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds— thy 
largest  and  most  complete  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street,  N.  Y. 

1-tf 


TO  FARMERS.— HUGUINS’  CELEBRATED  NITROGE- 
nous,  Ammoniacal  and  Mineral  Manure,  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  principal  agriculturists  in  Europe,  and 
readily  admitted  by  those  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most 
effective  fertilizer  now  in  use.  For  sale  by  L.  W.  XINELLI  & 
CO.,  No.  87  Greenwich  street,  New-York,  sole  agents  for  the 
sale  of  the  article.  1-13 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA- 
nure.— 100  dons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
the  best  materials,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  &  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole¬ 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street.  1-31 


J.  A,  GRAY,  Printer,  95  and  97  Cliff  street,  N.  Y. 
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THE  PRICE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  most  interesting  question  with  the  farmer 
at  all  times  is,  the  present  and  prospective  value 
of  his  products.  At  this  moment  of  excite¬ 
ment,  caused  by  reports  of  short  crops  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  rumors  of  war,  this  question  has  be¬ 
come  peculiarly  important ;  and  we  are  contin¬ 
ually  asked  by  our  country  friends,  whether 
they  had  better  sell  immediately  or  hold  on  for 
higher  prices  ?  There  are  so  many  things  in¬ 
volved  in  such  a  question,  and  the  future  is  so 
full  of  changes,  no  human  being  can  anticipate 
them  :  it  becomes  us,  therefore,  when  such  im¬ 
portant  interests  are  at  stake  to  answer  cauti¬ 
ously. 

First,  then,  in  regard  to  beef  and  pork,  we 
can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  advance 
some  before  winter  is  over  rather  than  recede, 
even  from  the  present  high  prices.  Our  reasons 
for  this  opinion  are,  that  large  herds  of  cattle 
have  been  driven  from  the  Western  States  over 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to 'alifornia  and  Oregon, 

for  2GVGi*a.l  years  paot,  Creating  o. 

scarcity  rather  than  a  surplus  for  the  eastern 
markets.  Greater  attention  is  also  now  given 
to  the  improvement  of  stock  in  that  region ; 
the  farmers  consequently  wish  to  retain  a  larger 
number  at  home  than  formerly,  in  order  to  make 
their  selections ;  they  have  also  become  richer, 
and  are  better  able  to  hold  their  stock,  which 
they  will  do  till  a  surplus  is  grown,  rather  than 
sell  except  at  high  prices — and  it  will  take  sev¬ 
eral  years  to  grow  this  surplus.  Wool  is  bring¬ 
ing  a  high  price  ;  sheep,  consequently,  will  not 
be  sacrificed  as  formerly  every  autumn  and  win¬ 
ter.  This  will  influence  the  price  of  mutton, 
which  will  also  increase  that  of  pork  and  beef 
indirectly,  although  the  high  price  of  corn  will 
more  directly  affect  their  value,  as  beef  and 
pork  are  mostly  fattened  on  this  grain  at  the 
West. 

'Second,  in  regard  to  grain.  The  crops  of 
America  have  been  very  good  the  present  year, 
and  are  probably  more  than  an  average ;  but  to 
offset  these,  there  is  a  large  deficiency  in  the 
harvest  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  some  other 
parts  of  Europe ;  and  these  countries  must  look 
to  the  United  States  mainly  for  their  supplies. 
It  is  calculated  by  able  economical  writers  in 
Great  Britain,  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  re¬ 
quire  an  importation  of  at  least  60,000,000  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  alone,  or  its  equivalent  in  flour,  to 
supply  their  wants  the  coming  year,  over  and 
above  what  they  have  grown  for  themselves,  to 
say  nothing  of  Indian  Corn,  of  which  they  will 
also  require  large  quantities. 

Third,  potatoes  %ve  rotted  badly  in  many 
p  arts  of  America,  thifg  rendering  them  so  high 


priced  that  meal  and  flour  will  in  many  instances 
more  largely  take  their  place  than  usual.  Other 
vegetables  are  not  over  abundant,  all  of  which 
must  slightly  affect  the  price  of  grain. 

Taking  these  things  into  consideration,  the 
prosperity  of  our  manufactures,  the  great  emi¬ 
gration  to  the  country,  and  the  many  enter¬ 
prises  on  foot,  we  do  not  sec  why  the  present 
prices  of  produce  should  not  be  maintained  all 
winter  without  much  fluctuation.  Nothing  but 
the  scarcity  of  money  has  prevented  extensive 
speculations  in  produce,  and  prices  advancing 
considerably  above  their  present  mark.  This 
pecuniary  pressure  is  likely  to  remain  for  some 
months  to  come ;  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  this 
check  upon  speculation  will  operate  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  majority  of  the  producers  of  the 
country.  Great  inflations  are  often  more  ruinous 
than  great  depressions ;  and  those  are  the  best 
times  for  us,  when  prices  for  all  sorts  of  products 
remain  steady. 

We  conclude  by  saying,  that  perishable  arti¬ 
cles,  such  as  potatoes,  &c.,  should  be  sold  as 
fast  as  convenient.  If  you  can  store  your  grain 
cheaply  and  safely,  be  in  no  hurry  to  sell  it. 
Beef,  pork,  and  mutton  should  be  sold  as  fast  as 
prepared  for  market,  for  few  farmers  have  the 
facilities  for  putting  them  up  properly  lor  a  ais- 

tant  market. 

POPULAR  FALLACIES. 

It  has  often  astonished  me  to  find  that  any 
scheme,  or  recipe,  once- allowed  to  appear  in 
print,  generally  makes  the  round  of  all  the 
public  papers,  without  any  further  inquiry  as  to 
either  its  probability  or  practicability,  and  is  acted 
upon  by  thousands,  who  know  no  better,  but 
merely  “take  the  papers;”  a  few  examples  I 
will  mention : 

When  on  a  recent  visit  to  a  friend,  who  re¬ 
sides  on  Long  Island,  I  went  into  his  orchard, 
and  to  my  astonishment  saw  that  all  his  plum 
trees  were  swathed  and  bandaged  around  the 
stems  with  cotton  batting — looking  for  all  the 
world  like  so  many  old  dowagers  suffering  with 
severe  sore  throats,  or  stiff  necks.  Upon  in¬ 
quiry  I  found  my  friend  “  took  the  papers,”  and 
likewise  took  every  thing  that  appeared  therein 
as  “the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.”  He  had  read  an  invaluable  recipe 
for  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  curculio,  and 
the  aforesaid  cotton  bandage  “  was  to  prevent 
any  and  every  curculio  in  the  neighborhood 
from  ascending  the  trunk  of  the  plum  tree, 
when  they  should  emerge  in  the  Spring  from 
the  earth,  where  they  had  spent  a  very  quiet 
and  comfortable  winter  in  the  chrysalid  state !” 
Now,  as  the  above-mentioned  curculio  can  fly 
from  any  level  surface  as  well  as  most  of  the 
coleapteroe,  (beetle  tribe,)  as  I  have  ofttimes 
proved  to  my  satisfaction,  these  bandages  re¬ 
minded  me  forcibly  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham, 


who  surrounded  a  crow  in  a  field  hoping  b 
catch  it.  Both  Gothamites  and  recipe-maker, 
forgetting  in  their  theoretic  zeal  that  crow  and 
insect  possess  at  least  one  pair  of  wings,  and 
moreover  know  how  to  use  them.  Much  cha¬ 
grined  at  the  failure  of  this  invaluable  recipe  to 
catch  curculios,  my  friend  said  with  warmth, 

“  It  does  catch  insects  anyhow,  and  I  can  prove 
it so  he  did,  for  upon  examining  the  cotton, 
we  found  it  full  of  the  larvae  of  the  coccinella, 
(lady  bird,)  an  insect  which  is  one  of  the  best 
friends  the  gardener  or  fruit-grower  possesses  , 
as  its  whole  life,  both  larvae  and  perfect  state 
is  devoted  to  devouring  the  aphis,  (plant  louse,) 
which  is  so  destructive  in  our  orchards  and  gar¬ 
dens.  Thus  the  benefactor  was  prevented  from 
ascending  the  tree  to  exterminate  noxious  in¬ 
sects,  the  larvae  possessing  no  wings,  and  at  the 
same  time  nothing  was  done  to  prevent  the  cur- 
culio/rom  flying  into  the  head  of  the  tree  where 
the  fruit  was  forming.  Although  I  reasoned 
with  him,  he  still  persisted  in  keeping  up  the 
hospital  appearance  of  his  orchard,  for,  as  he 
told  me  with  an  incredulous  smile,  “he  had 
read  it  in  the  papers.” 

Another  friend  asserted  that  the  papers  ; aid 

“to  prevent  the  ants  ascending  trees  me  nn 
tai  ui  j.m-n ;  and  therefore  his  trees  were  all 

girdled  with  an  extremely  ornamental  ring  of 
sticky  material,  which  had  the  peculiar  property 
of  damaging  all  white  pantaloons  or  ants,  that 
went  too  near  their  trunks.  Now,  as  the  ant 
only  feeds  upon  the  excrementitious  matter 
ejected  from  the  aphis,  which  is  elaborated  in 
the  stomach  of  the  insect  from  the  sap  of  the 
tree,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  honey-dew, 
so  disfigures  our  vegetation,  I  don’t  sec  what 
very  great  injury  the  poor  ant  does  in  making 
a  comfortable  breakfast  on  what  is  entirely  use¬ 
less  to  us,  and  only  disfigures  the  orchard. 

The  papers  again  state,  that  by  putting  a 
saucer-full  of  chloroform  under  bee  hives,  the 
bees  only  sink  into  a  state  of  sweet  oblivion  as 
to  all  sublunary  affairs,  and  that  the  honey  may 
then  be  extracted  from  the  hive  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  teeth  are  extracted  by  a  fashion¬ 
able  dentist,  under  the  same  influence.  Bees 
and  patients  knowing  nothing  about  their  loss 
until  upon  awaking,  an  awful  gap  in  both  hive 
and  mouth  assures  the  sufferers  that  all  is  over, 
and  they  none  the  wiser  as  to  how  it  happened. 
Now  the  theory  is  good,  and  might  do  very  well, 
if  we  knew  how  to  administer  the  opiate  in 
merely  sufficient  quantities  to  produce  happy 
oblivion  ;  but  as  bees  are  apt  to  be  very  soon 
intoxicated  if  an  over  dose  is  given,  instead  of 
being  put  to  sleep  for  the  operation  only,  they 
would  be  very  liable  to  be  put  to  sleep  for  ever  ; 
and  until  we  know  exactly  how  much  to  admin¬ 
ister,  and  how  long  it  is  to  be  administered,  if 
we  love  our  bees  better  than  honey,  we  had 
better  let  chloroform  alone,  By  the  way,  chlo 
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roform  is  very  useful  for  killing  insects  for  the 
study  of  natural  history,  or  for  cabinets.  My 
plan  is  to  take  a  small  wooden  pill-box,  drop  a 
few  drops  of  chloroform  on  the  bottom,  wThere 
it  is  quickly  absorbed,  put  in  the  victim,  place 
the  lid  on  tight,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  beetle, 
caterpillar,  or  whatever  it  is,  is  sure  to  die 
happy ;  and  what  is  of  more  consequence  to  the 
naturalist,  in  good  shape,  and  does  not  suffer 
the  tortures  recommended  by  some  old  works  on 
the  preservation,  &c.,  of  entomological  speci¬ 
mens  ;  “  such  as  sticking  a  pin  through  the  tho¬ 
rax  of  the  insect,  putting  a  piece  of  card  on 
likewise  as  a  safeguard,  and  then  heating  the 
end  of  the  pin  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  until  the 
poor  sufferer  expires  in  agony.” 

Another  grand  recipe  has  also  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  papers,  which  is  “to  produce 
either  a  cherry  without  stone,  or  apple  without 
seed,  I  forget  which.  We  must  take  the  young 
tree,  split  it,  take  out  the  pith,  reunite  the  dis¬ 
severed  trunk,  and  lo !  our  work  is  accomplished ; 
for  if  (?)  the  tree  lives,  it  will  surely  produce  a 
fruit  without  seed.  This  reminds  me  of  the  way 
that  some  old  works  recommend  to  make  by- 
bloem,  or  two-colored  striped  tulips :  a  red  and 
a  white  tulip  root  must  each  be  split  exactly  in 
two  pieces;  the  half  of  the  red  must  be  fastened 
and  tied  to  the  half  of  the  white,  and  if  a  red 
and  a  white  tulip  is  not  produced,  it  is  not  the  j 
fault  of  the  operator. 

I  have  also  seen  in  the  papers  the  celebrated  j 
curculio  trap,  viz.,  a  wide-necked  and  wide¬ 
mouthed  bottle,  half  filled  with  molasses  and 
water,  and  highly  recommended  by  said  papers. 
Good!  and  so  it  would  be,  if  curculios  were 
bent  upon  suicide  and  loved  switchel;  but  un¬ 
happily  for  fruit-growers,  the  curculio  is  not  so 
desperately  bent  upon  self-destruction,  and 

does  not  love  switchel  as  much  as  the  cele- 
oratea  auu.t  w  — n„,.v  wine.  I 

will  admit,  however,  that  the  bottle  of  molasses 
does  some  good,  even  if  it  does  not  serve  the 
purposes  required  of  becoming  a  sepulchre  for 
all  molasses-loving  curculio ;  as  on  examining 
the  contents  of  a  switchel  bottle,  hung  up  in  the 
orchard  of  a  neighbor,  I  found  above  seventy 
black  hornets,  that  eat  the  overripe  plums  and 
peaches,  several  wasps,  one  unfortunate  locus  bo¬ 
rer,  ( Lapeida  Bevittata, )  that  had  probably  only 
iust  popped  in,  when  examining  the  premises 
out  of  mere  curiosity ;  and  above  eighty  moths, 
but  of  what  species  I  could  not  determine,  as  the 
color  and  form  of  both  wings  and  body,  were 
so  disfigured  by  decay  and  molasses,  as  to  be — 
as  the  papers  say  of  bodies  found  floating  in  the 
New- York  docks — perfectly  unrecognizable  by 
their  dearest  friends.  However,  I  thought  by 
certain  marks  that  some  of  the  victims  were 
the  perfect  moth  of  a  cut  worm  so  destructive 
to  young  plants.  Many  persons  thus  seeing 
the  bottle  well  filled  with  insects,  and  not  ex¬ 
amining  the  contents,  would  take  it  for  granted 
that  many  of  the  much  dreaded  and  little  known 
curculio  were  amongst  the  number,  and  would 
tell  of  the  successful  experiment  to  their  neigh¬ 
bors  who  would  also  go  and  do  likewise.  I  say 
little  known  curculio,  as  many  people  who  talk 
so  learnedly  about  it,  have  merely  a  speaking 
and  not  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  little 
depredator ;  for  when  a  reward  was  offered  for 
the  best  plan  of  destroying  it,  some  wise  Jersey- 
man  sent  two  large  bottles  full  of  May-bugs,  as 
specimens  of  his  prowess  in  the  curculio  ex¬ 
terminating  line.  Even  in  our  last  week’s  vil¬ 
lage  paper,  I  saw  an  article  copied  from  the 


Maine  Farmer,  in  which  the  crown  imperial, 

( Frittillaria ,)  is  recommended  to  be  grown  in¬ 
stead  of  the  potato.  Now  this  may  all  do  very 
well  for  those  persons  whose  delicate  olfactory 
nerves  delight  in  (he  peculiar  fragrance  emitted 
by  a  certain  little  black  and  white  animal, 
(Mephitcs  Americana,)  very  destructive  to  do¬ 
mestic  poultry,  and  before  whom  even  the 
stately  shanghai  may  with  cause  tremble  in  his 
feathered  hose ;  but  for  my  own  part  the  per¬ 
fumes  of  one  uncovered  and  uncooked  root  of 
the  crown  imperial  in  my  study  is  enough  to 
drive  all  study  out  of  my  head  for  the  rest  of 
the  day ;  perhaps,  however,  the  cooking  pro¬ 
cess  may  render  it  not  only  palatable,  but  even 
delicious,  but  I  doubt  very  much  of  its  capabil¬ 
ities  as  a  field-crop.  I  think  now  I  have  pointed 
out  enough  popular  fallacies,  copied  into  the 
different  journals  without  consideration,  for  the 
present,  although  I  might  proceed  almost  ad, 
infinitum.  G. 

Byrnesville. 

AGRICULTURAL  TOUR  IN  GERMANY.—NO.  9. 

BY  COUNT  DE  GOURCY. 

Translated  for  the  American  Agriculturist  from  the  Journal 
d’Agriculture  Pratique. 

I  observed  many  fields  of  flax  still  in  flower, 
along  the  road  from  Ochsenhausen  to  Biberach. 
It  is  not  more  than  half  as  tall  as  that  grown 
in  Flanders.  The  villages  arc  well  built;  the 
dwelling-houses,  many  of  which  are  of  one 
story,  have  newly  painted  window-shutters, 
which  afford  evidence  of  the  comfort  and  habits 
of  neatness  of  the  inmates.  The  farmers  are 
for  the  most  part  owners  of  their  farms ;  they 
have  a  good  number  of  cattle ;  one  was  men¬ 
tioned  to  me  who  has  not  less  than  thirty  horned 
beasts,  seven  working  horses,  fifty  sheep,  and 
six  swine.  The  only  Schwerz  plows  I  have  ob- 

A  » orkooclj  vro  ro  il'lC'pC  UObvl 

by  M.  Horn. 

A  recently-constructed  building,  "used  as  a 
public  school,  was  the  only  one  which  par¬ 
ticularly  attracted  my  attention. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  rutabagas  and 
cabbages  take  the  place  of  beets. 

A  little  beyond  Biberach  I  crossed  valleys 
with  a  peaty  soil.  I  saw  them  only  while  they 
were  being  improved  with  soil  and  marl,  taken 
from  the  adjoining  hills.  On  the  soil  where 
turf  has  been  cut,  good  meadows  have  been 
formed,  after  providing  for  the  escape  of  the 
water.  The  nearer  we  approach  lake  Constance, 
the  more  densely  is  the  country  inhabited.  The 
villages  are  less  remote  from  each  other ;  their 
churches  are  more  splendid,  their  steeples  lofty 
and  ornamental.  The  woods  have  more  de¬ 
ciduous  trees,  and  fewer  resinous  ones ;  while 
the  scattered  farm-houses  and  mills  enliven  the 
landscape,  a  large  number  of  saw-mills,  and  ex¬ 
tensive  irrigating  arrangements,  may  be  ob¬ 
served.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Ravensburg  is  particularly  beautiful 
and  rich;  near  this  the  convent  of  Weingarten 
strikes  the  view,  which  owes  its  name  to  the 
beautiful  banks  covered  with  vines,  with  which 
it  is  surrounded.  This  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  richest  portion  of  the  long  valley  which  I 
have  just  crossed.  The  eye  rests  with  gratifica¬ 
tion  on  fine  orchards  and  poppy  fields,  many  of 
which  still  bear  their  burthen  of  white  and  rose- 
colored  flowers.  I  observed  some  crops  of  pump¬ 
kins  and  hemp,  which  were  certainly  very 
vigorous. 

We  arrived  during  a  beating  rain,  at  about  ten 


o’clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  border  of  the 
large  and  beautiful  lake  Constance.  Friedrichs- 
hafen  is  a  very  small  town  ;  since  the  railroad 
brings  many  bathers  here  from  the  interior  of 
the  country,  it  has  increased  in  size  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  crowd  of  pretty  cottages,  from 
which  a  view  of  the  Alps  and  the  lake  may  be 
obtained.  Each  of  these  houses  has  in  front  of 
it  a  fine  garden,  which  reaches  to  the  water’s 
edge.  The  bathers  occupy  it  during  one  season 
of  the  year  only. 

There  are  several  very  fine  hotels  at  Fried- 
richshafen,  and  many  beautiful  steamboats, 
which  plow  this  little  inland  sea,  departing  and 
arriving  daily.  The  king  of  Wirtemburg  has 
converted  an  ancient  and  very  beautiful  monas¬ 
tery,  elevated  on  a  kind  of  promontory,  into  a 
country-seat.  An  agricultural  school,  located 
at  about  three  miles  from  Friedrichshafen,  was 
to  be  visited  by  me— the  very  unfavorable 
weather  prevented  this. 

At  about  two  o’clock  I  got  on  board  a  steam¬ 
boat,  which  conducted  me  to  Romanshorn,  one 
of  the  headlands  on  lake  Constance,  where  a 
beautiful  view  may  be  had.  I  afterwards  passed 
on  board  another  steamer  coming  from  Con¬ 
stance  and  proceeding  to  Arbonne,  which  con¬ 
veyed  me  to  the  towm  of  Saint-Gall.  I  gazed 
for  several  hours  on  that  beautiful  bank,  de¬ 
corated  with  fine  houses,  villages,  and  small 
towns,  behind  which  a  rich  plain  spreads  out  be¬ 
fore  the  eye,  covered  with  fruit-trees,  vines,  rich 
herbage,  and  well-cultivated  fields,  the  whole 
surmounted  by  mountains  toweling  in  alpine 
grandeur.  From  Rohrsack  to  Saint-Gall  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  about  five  miles.  I  erred  in  making  this 
trip  in  a  closed  carriage,  the  team  of  which  went 
almost  at  a  walk.  By  proceeding  on  foot  I  could 
have  arrived  sooner,  and  would  have  enjoyed  tne 
view  of  this  beautiful  country,  where  there  is 
sftinpiliJng  now  i ti ful  to  be  admii  cd  al¬ 
most  at  every  step.  Saint-Gall  is  a  charming- 
city,  in  a  delightful  situation ;  it  is  also  famous 
for  industry  and  commercial  enterprise.  Its  in¬ 
habitants  are  rich,  or  in  easy  circumstances  at 
least.  The  interior  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs 
are  adorned  with  pleasant  dwellings ;  the  hotels 
are  numerous  and  comfortable;  the  dwellings 
of  the  small  land-owners,  dotted  all  around 
upon  the  slopes  of  the  neighboring  hills,  arc 
pleasing  and  commodious ;  while  their  whole 
exterior  evidences  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity. 
During  the  long  walk  which  T  took  in  the 
vicinity  of  Saint-Gall  the  following  day— occu¬ 
pying  from  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  ten— 
I  observed  nothing  denoting  the  presence  of 
poverty.  I  sincerely  regretted  that  the  long¬ 
distance  still  before  me,  prevented  my  staying- 
longer  in  this  charming  district. 

TnE  Two  Topers. — There  was  some  consi¬ 
derable  meaning  in  the  reply  given,  to  a  rich, 
pompous,  and,  within  bounds,  hard-drinker,  (who 
every  day  drank  just  too  much,  and  not  much 
too  much,)  by  a  toper  who  would  get  drunk 
whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  :  Jim, .why  do 
vou  make  a  beast  ot  yourself,  in  this  way  ? 
"Why  don’t  you  drink  like  a  gentleman ?  Why 
do  n’t  you  drink  as  I  do?  I  w-w-ould,  Colonel, 
if  I  had  the  means — have  n’t  the  m-m-eam, 
Colonel!  The  by-standards,  who  well  knew 
how  much  more  the  Colonel  could  and  did  drink 
than  his  weaker-headed  brother,  laughed  loud 
and  long  at  this  palpable  hit. — Knickerbocker. 

Tael  Corn.— The  correspondent  in  Illinois, 
who  when  he  came  east  left  corn-stalks  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  with  twelve  ears  a  foot  and  a  hall 
in  length  on  each,  and  on  the  top  of  every  stalk 
a  full-grown  gourd-shell,  with  a  pint  and  a  half 
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of  shelled  corn  in  it— that  man  can  take  the 
white  hat  which  we  have  just  laid  aside,  for  one 
more  befitting  the  season !  He  has  got  us ! — 
Knickerbocker. 


From  the  Horticulturist. 

ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  NEW  GROUNDS. 

Tub  season  being  at  hand  for  the  execution  of 
ground- work  in  the  improvement  of  new  places, 
we  have  thought  that  a  few  hints  might  be  of¬ 
fered  on  the  subject  not  altogether  unprofitably. 
Wherever  we  look,  we  see  elegant  and  costly 
dwellings  surrounded  by  incomplete,  neglected 
grounds,  looking  precisely  as  though  the  pro¬ 
prietor  had  spent  his  last  dollar  on  his  buildings. 
One  reason  for  this,  is  our  universal  hurry.  No 
sooner  do  we  decide  uporf  the  erection  of  a 
dwelling,  than  up  it  goes  like  magic ;  the  finish¬ 
ing  stroke  is  given  while  the  mortar  in  the 
foundation  is  yet  scarcely  dry.  The  garden  and 
grounds  must  be  completed  with  corresponding 
dispatch ;  right  or  wrong,  it  must  be  done  quickly 
or  not  at  all.  Another  reason  is,  that  very  few 
people  take  into  account  the  cost  of  improving 
their  grounds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  correspond 
with  the  buildings.  The  builder’s  estimates 
alone  are  looked  to  ;  and  by  the  time  the  build¬ 
ing  is  finished,  with  all  its  extras,  the  propretor’s 
funds  and  patience  have  both  been  severely 
taxed,  and  the  gardens  and  ground  stand  a  poor 
chance  for  their  appropriate  share  of  attention. 
Another  reason  still,  is  that  the  proper  prepara¬ 
tion  of  ground  for  gardens,  lawns,  and  plantations, 
is  neither  well  understood  nor  appreciated.  Most 
people  seem  to  imagine  that  a  team  with  a  plow 
and  a  scraper  can  do  all  that  is  necessary  ;  and 
so  the  ground  is  plowed  and  scraped  and  levelled, 
and  it  is  then  ready  for  planting.  Now  this  will 
never  do ;  such  a  system,  or  rather  such  a  course, 
is  not  only  disgraceful  but  unprofitable,  because 
people  who  plant  in  such  ground  soon  find  out 
their  mistakes,  and  are  compelled  to  correct 
them  in  a  ve*y  disagreeable  and  costly  way. 

We  therefore  beg  gentlemen  who  are  about 
fitting  up  country  or  suburban  residences  not  to 
overlook  the  improvement  of  their  grounds  in 
their  estimates — not  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  item 
unworthy  of  note,  but  to  count  the  cost  carefully, 
and  go  about  tho  work  deliberately,  witn  a  arm 
purpose  to  do  w'hatever  be  done  thoroughly. 
Determine  at  the  outset  to  be  patient,  and  in  the 
end  you  will  secure  results  that  will  be  alike 
creditable  and  satisfactory. 

The  operations  on  ground  to  fit  it  either  for 
useful  or  ornamental  gardening  comprise  grading 
or  leveling,  draining,  trenching,  and  manuring. 
When  we  speak  of  leveling,  or  grading,  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  supposing  that 
every  one  will  cut  down  all  the  natural  undula¬ 
tions  of  the  surface,  for  this  would,  in  many 
cases,  destroy  some  of  the  finest  features  of  the 
ground ;  but  there  are  on  almost  all  new  places 
certain  abrupt  or  broken  spots  that  must  be 
brought  into  a  proper  shape  by  grading.  This 
is  more  particularly  the  case  in  small  places, 
where  a  broken  surface  is  not  allowable  to  any 
considerable  extent.  Now,  when  laborers  are 
directed  to  grade  a  piece  of  ground,  their  com¬ 
mon  method  is  to  draw  off  the  surface  writh  a 
scraper  into  the  lowest  parts  until  the  leveling 
is  accomplished,  leaving  the  ground  in  a  state 
totally  unfit  for  the  growth  of  either  trees  or 
grass ;  and  that,  too,  even  after  a  great  amount 
of  labor  has  been  expended  in  replacing  the 
surface.  We  can  at  this  moment  point  to  mul¬ 
titudes  of  gardens,  and  to  many  important  pub¬ 
lic  grounds,  ruined  by  this  ignorant  process. 
The  true  way  is,  to  throw  all  the  surface  soil 
that  is  worth  saving  on  one  side,  remove  the 
subsoil  to  the  proper  depth,  and  then  to  replace 
the  natural  surface.  Draining  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  in  all  cases,  but  yet  there  are  few  in 
which  it  can  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  There 
can  be  no  healthy  or  luxuriant  growth  of  trees 
or  plants  where  there  is  stagnant  moisture  in  the 
soils.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  draining  is 
only  necessary  when  water  lodges  on  the  surface ; 
but  this  is  a  great  error,  for  many  soils  that  ap¬ 
pear  perfectly  dry  on  the  surface  stand  in  the 
greatest  need  of  draining.  A  stiff  clay  subsoil, 
or  a  mixture  of  sand,  clay  and  gravel,  almost  as 
hard  as  iron,  holds  water  like  a  basin,  and  the 


ground,  although  apparently  dry  on  the  surface, 
becomes  sour,  and  bakes  together  in  a  solid  im¬ 
pervious  mass.  Besides,  it  is  unhealthy  to  live 
in  the  neighborhood  of  wet  or  badly  drained 
soils,  and  unpleasant  to  cultivate  them.  Perfect 
drainage  is  one  thing  indispensable,  and  fortu¬ 
nately  the-  means  of  doing  it  are  within  every 
one’s  reach.  Where  stones  abound  these  may 
be  used ;  otherwise,  tile,  which  is  now  manufac¬ 
tured  extensively  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Next  to  draining  comes  the  process  of  deepen¬ 
ing  by  trenching  or  subsoil  plowing.  This  is  an 
operation  of  the  utmost  importance  in  all  soils 
and  situations.  In  this  country  we  are  subject  in 
summer  to  severe  protracted  droughts,  during 
which  trees,  plants,  or  grass,  on  a  shallow  soil 
can  barely  sustain  a  feeble  existence.  In  small 
places  trenching  is  preferable,  and  for  the  fruit 
and  kitchen  garden  wre  would  recommend  it  in 
all  cases.  It  is  the  true  way  to  give  the  soil  a 
thorough  and  permanent  deepening.  It  is  not 
merely  an  additional  depth  we  gain  by  trenching ; 
it  also  enables  surplus  moisture  to  pass  off  freely 
into  the  drains,  and  keeps  the  soil  sweet  and 
porous.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not 
see  or  hear  the  most  conclusive  evidences  in 
favor  of  trenching.  A  short  time  ago  a  gentle¬ 
man  said  to  us,  “  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that 
it  is  perfectly  idle  to  attempt  making  a  lawn,  or 
to  expect  a  luxuriant  growth  of  trees  in  un- 
trcnched  soil.  I  have  tried  to  do  it  for  seven 
years,  and  during  all  that  time  had  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  to  see  my  grass  nearly  die  out  every 
summer,  and  the  trees  grow  by  inches  instead 
of  feet,”  He  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  try 
what  effect  trenching  would  have,  and  has  now 
the  satisfaction  to  see  his  trees  grow  vigorously, 
and  his  lawn  as  green  as  emerald  in  the  dryest 
times.  “Now,”  he  says,  “I  advise  every  man 
to  trench.”  Every  experienced  cultivator  knows 
well  the  advantages  of  a  deep  soil.  Nowhere 
is  its  effects  more  obvious  than  on  the  lawn.  In 
our  own  grounds  one  portion  of  a  small  plot  was 
trenched  deeply  before  it  was  seeded,  and  it 
rejoices  in  the  deepest  verdure  in  all  weathers  ; 
another  portion  was  not  trenched,  and  when  a 
month  or  six  weeks  of  dry  weather  comes,  as  it 
did  this  season,  it  turns  as  brown  as  sole-leather. 
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teen  or  twenty  inches  is  somewhat  costly,  and, 
therefore,  when  a  large  tract  is  to  be  improved, 
the  subsoil  plow  can  be  used.  This  answers 
every  purpose,  unless  when  the  ground  is  so 
stony  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  plow  in 
the  ground.  The  proper  way  to  subsoil  effectu¬ 
ally  is,  to  have  the  common  plow  go  first  and 
turn  over  a  deep  and  wide  furrow;  then  let  the 
subsoil  follow  with  not  less  than  four  horses  or 
oxen.  In  preparing  stiff  soils  we  would  advise 
two  such  plowings  as  this,  one  crossing  the 
other;  and  it  should  be  done  late  in  tho  autumn 
or  early  in  the  spring,  while  the  subsoil  is  satu¬ 
rated  with  moisture ;  at  a  dry  season  of  the  year 
it  is  impossible. 

Next  comes  manuring  ;  and  in  this  let  there 
be  no  stinginess.  Whoever  contemplates  the 
improvement  of  ground  should  begin  early  to 
prepare  manures  and  composts,  for  this  can  not 
be  done  in  a  few  days  or  weeks.  It  should  be 
prepared  a  year  beforehand,  so  as  to  be  well  de¬ 
composed  and  thoroughly  mixed  in  order  that 
it  may  not  fill  the  land  with  all  manner  of 
noxious  weeds.  We  would  spread  it  over  the 
surface  and  plow  it  down  in  the  autumn  at  the 
first  plowing,  so  that  it  might  be  properly  incor¬ 
porated  with  soil  during  subsequent  working. 
The  needful  quantity  of  manure  will,  of  course, 
vary  according  to  the  natural  fertility  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil.  In  some  cases,  two  inches 
deep,  spread  evenly  over  the  surface  may  be  suf¬ 
ficient;  in  others,  twice  that  would  scarcely 
suffice.  At  all  events,  he  liberal. 

Our  purpose  at  present  is  not  so  much  to  treat 
of  these  primary  ground-works  through  the  de¬ 
tail  of  practice,  as  to  urge  the  necessity  of  making 
them  the  foundation  of  all  improvements.  We 
hope  we  shall  never  again  hear  it  said,  “  I  will 
plant  my  trees  now  and  improve  the  ground 
afterwards,  as  I  have  leisure.”  Would  it  not  be 
as  wise  to  say,  “  I  will  erect  my  house  now,  and 
hereafter,  when  I  have  leisure,  I  will  dig  the 
cellars  and  construct  the  foundation  ?” 


There  is  now  a  great  and  greatly  increasing 
desire  for  rural  homes.  Hundreds  are  leaving 
the  crowded  cities  and  selecting  homes  for  them¬ 
selves  and  families  in  their  suburbs.  As  our 
railroads  increase,  and  furnish  better  facilities 
for  communication  between  town  and  country, 
we  may  expect  this  state  of  things  to  continue. 
It  is  important,  then,  that  the  few  simple  truths 
we  have  stated  be  well  understood.  The 
pleasure  of  a  suburban  dwelling  depends  mate¬ 
rially  on  the  comfort  and  beauty  which  tho 
gardens  and  grounds  afford  ;  and  when  they  are 
neglected,  or  so  mismanaged  as  to  afford  neither 
beauty  nor  comfort,  the  great  aim  of  rural  life  is 
lost.  The  growth  of  taste  will,  we  trust,  soon 
bring  about  a  state  of  things  in  which  men  will 
not  spend  ten  thousand  dollars  freely  on  a  house, 
and  one  hundred  dollars  grudgingly  on  tho 
garden. 

REARING  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  CIDER 
APPLE  TREES, 

Continued  from  page  99. 

Final  Planting. — Considerations  relative  to 
the  Soil,  Situation,  Aspect,  Distance  between  the 
Trees,  Choice  of  Varieties,  &c. — The  soil  most 
favorable  to  the  prosperity  of  cider  fruits  is  one 
consisting  of  clay,  sand,  and  carbonate  of  lime 
in  nearly  equal  proportions ;  yet  they  will  grow 
in  any  land  that  is  not  very  barren.  Flinty  clavs 
suit  the  apple ;  its  fruit  in  such  is  of  very  good 
quality ;  the  pear  likes  a  deep  moist  soil. 

The  most  convenient  place  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  cider  orchard  is  near  the  homestead. 
When  we  can  choose  the  aspect,  a  south  one  is 
to  be  preferred  in  cold  lands,  but  east  and  west 
are  more  suitable  in  light  and  dry  ones,  although 
in  situations  open  to  the  west,  the  wind  from 
that  quarter  often  proves  injurious  to  the  trees. 
We  should  avoid  planting  too  many  fruit  trees 
in  arable  land,  because  they  prove  an  obstacle  to 
sultivation,  and  because  the  trees  are  often 
bruised  and  excoriated  by  the  implements  ;  yet 
this  does  not  prevent  them  from  prospering 
better  there  than  in  orchards  that  are  not  culti¬ 
vated  ;  but  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  manuring 
and  stirring  of  the  soil.  In  dry  and  barren  land 

the  trees  are  often  planted  rattier  tJnsaW 

wuu  me  view  or  snarling  the  crops  from  the 

burning  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  also  because  they 
do  not  usually  attain  any  considerable  size.  But 
in  strong  clay  lands,  planting  in  the  cultivated 
fields  should  in  general  be  confined  to  the  sides 
of  the  roads  and' to  the  boundaries.  There,  as 
in  the  rich  pastures  of  Bray,  shading  the  soil  is 
avoided,  because  the  alimentary  products  and 
fodder  are  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  produce 
from  the  trees.  In  these  cases  the  apple  trees 
are  generally  from  fifty  to  sixty-five  feet  apart, 
very  rarely  so  close  as  forty  feet. 

Planting  good  land  too  closely  only  causes  a 
loss  without  compensation.  The  first  cost  is 
greater;  there  is  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
under  crops ;  and  the  trees  depriving  each  other 
of  air  and  light  at  their  sides,  do  not  produce 
fruit  except  on  their  upper  parts  ;  the  result  is, 
that  the  quantity  of  fruit  is  not  proportionate  to 
the  number  and  size  of  the  trees. 

With  regard  to  the  selections  of  varieties,  1st, 
Those  that  flourish  best  in  the  locality  and  which 
there  produce  the  best  cider  are  to  be  preferred. 
2d,  Trees  that  ripen  their  fruit  at  the  same  time 
should  be  planted  together.  3d,  Those  which 
have  tender  flowers  or  that  blossom  early  should 
be  planted  in  sheltered  situations,  because,  if 
otherwise,  the  flowers  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
late  frosts.  4th,  We  should  plant  the  sides  of 
roads  and  arable  land  with  varieties,  the  branches 
of  which  grow  upright,  and  not  with  those  that 
have  spreading  heads. 

Dreparation  of  the  Soil.  —  Trenching  the 
whole  of  the  ground  to  be  planted  would  be  a 
very  beneficial  operation,  at  least  for  orchards, 
as  it  would  allow  the  roots  to  spread  readily  in 
all  directions  ;  but  as  fruit  trees  are  planted  so 
far  apart,  this  would  prove  very  expensive.  The 
holes  should  be  broader  than  deep,  and  as  wide 
at  bottom  as  they  are  at  top.  They  should  not 
be  less  than  six  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  Tho 
depth  should  vary  from  about  two  feet  to  two 
feet  eight  inches,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  for  it  would  be  hazardous  to  make  a  deep 
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hole  in  thin  land  having  a  bad  subsoil,  because 
the  hole  being  of  course  Liled  with  good  soil  the 
roots  would  soon  penetrate  amongst  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  ;  they  would  then  be  inclosed 
as  if  within  the  impenetrable  sides  of  a  vase ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  the  tree  would  stop 
growing,  and  a  progressive  decline  would  follow, 
because  when  roots  are  deeply  situated  it  is 
very  difficult  for  them  to  reascend  to  the  proper 
level.  In  low  grounds,  subject  to  inundation, 
it  is  advantageous  to  make  the  holes  deep,  and 
to  fill  them  almost  entirely  up  with  chalk  lumps, 
or  small  stones ;  thorns  are  laid  on  these,  then 
earth,  or  turf,  with  the  grassy  side  downwards, 
s  o  that  the  lowest  roots  of  the  trees  are  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
foot  of  the  tree  is  surrounded  with  a  hillock,  or 
mound  of  earth,  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
hole,  and  of  sufficient  thickness ;  this  is  formed 
with  the  earth  previously  thrown  out  of  the  hole. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  sides  of  the  mound  from 
slipping,  it  is  well  to  cover  it  with  turf. 

When  an  orchard  is  to  be  planted,  or  where 
there  are  many  rows,  the  quincunx  arrangement 
is  always  the  best,  because,  by  that  mode,  each 
tree  is  equi-distant  from  its  neighbors,  and  each 
has  an  equal  portion  of  air  and  light ;  it  is  also 
the  best  for  lining  in  all  directions.  The  rect¬ 
angular  mode  of  planting  is  only  fit  for  avenues. 
The  quincunx  arrangement  is  based  on  an 
equilateral  triangle,  at  each  angle  of  which  a  tree 
is  planted.  To  trace  out  on  the  ground  the  lines 
for  the  quincunx,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  rhomb,  we  first  form  a  base  line  by 
means  of  poles,  or  with  a  line  ;  on  this  line  pegs 
are  fixed  at  the  places  where  we  intend  to  plant, 
at  the  distance  determined  on,  say  at  forty-two 
feet. 

Filling  in  the  Holes. — Where  the  soil  is  light, 
we  may  fill  in  the  holes  a  considerable  time  be¬ 
fore  planting.  The  case,  however,  is  different 
with  regard  to  clayey  soils,  because  the  season 
of  planting  (November  and  December)  being 
generally  rainy,  the  soil  recently  replaced  in  the 
hole  absorbs  and  retains  the  water,  thus  forming 
a  sort  of  puddle  in  which  it  would  be  improper 
to  plant ;  whereas  by  remaining  in  conical  heaps 

with  wet,  it  dries  quickly,  and  becomes^as  Ynucfi 
divided  as  its  nature  will  permit.  We  therefore 
ought  not  to  fill  the  holes  in  this  kind  of  soil 
until  the  very  day  in  which  we  plant. 

In  order  to  form  a  drainage  in  the  holes  made 
in  clayey  soils,  it  is  proper  to  put  in  the  bottom 
furze,  brambles,  hedge  primings,  or  other  brush¬ 
wood,  and  sometimes  old  plaster,  and  mortar, 
more  or  less  pulverized,  covering  it  with  turf  if 
it  can  be  got.  These  not  only  facilitate  the  es¬ 
cape  of  water,  but  they  also  ameliorate  the  soil. 

The  furze  and  brushwood  are  in  course  of  time 
reduced  to  a  layer  of  mould,  which  is  an  eighth 
part  of  their  original  thickness,  and  as  the  earth 
which  is  above  also  settles  a  sixth  or  tenth  part 
of  its  thickness,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
these  circumstances  in  planting,  otherwise  the 
tree  will  eventually  sink  too  low,  and  it  is  always 
better  to  plant  too  high  than  too  low,  because 
the  roots  strike  down  much  more  readily  than 
they  come  up  to  the  proper  level  again.  If  the 
sinking  of  the  earth  and  brushwood  cannot  be 
well  estimated,  a  circular  mound  of  sixteen  or 
twenty  inches  in  diameter  should  be  left  undis¬ 
turbed  in  the  middle  of  the  hole.  This  mound 
is  brought  down  to  the  depth  at  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  plant  the  tree,  and  the  brushwood  and 
earth  are  then  filled  in,  and  neither  the  mound 
nor  tree  will  participate  in  the  sinking  that  ul¬ 
timately  takes  place. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- •  ©  • - 

White  Sheep  Skins  for  Door  Mats. — Take 
two  long-woolled  sheep  skins,  and  make  up  a 
strong  lather  of  soap  ;  the  sign  of  proper  strength 
is  when  the  the  lather  feels  slippery  betsveen 
the  fingers.  When  the  lather  is  cold,  wash  the 
skin  carefully  in  it,  squeezing  it  between  the 
hands  so  as  to  take  all  the  dirt  out  of  the  wool. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  lift  out  the  skins 
and  wash  them  in  cold  water  until  all  the  soap 
is  extracted.  Have  a  vessel  of  clean  cold  water 
ready,  to  which  some  alum  and  salt  (about  half 

pound)  which  have  been  dissolved  in  a  small 


quantity  of  hot  water,  are  added,  and  the  skins 
left  to  steep  all  night.  They  are  taken  out  in 
the  morning,  and  hung  over  a  pole  to  dry. 
When  all  the  alum  water  has  dripped  off,  they 
are  spread  out  on  a  board  to  dry,  and  carefully 
stretched  with  .the  hand  from  time  to  time.  Be¬ 
fore  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  a  composition  of 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  alum,  and  the  same  of 
saltpetre,  are  ground  to  powder  in  a  mortar  or 
otherwise,  and  sprinkled  carefully  on  the  flesh 
side  of  each  skin.  They  arc  then  placed  the 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  leaving  the  wool  out¬ 
side,  and  hung  upon  a  rack  of  salts,  in  a  barn, 
shed,  or  dry  airy  place,  for  about  three  days,  or 
until  they  are  dry ;  they  should  be  turned  every 
da}'.  After  this  they  are  taken  down,  and  the 
flesh  side  scraped  with  a  blunt  knife,  and  each 
skin  trimmed  for  a  mat.  The  flesh  side  may  then 
be  rubbed  over  with  pipe  clay,  beat  with  a 
switch,  and  will  then  be  found  supple,  of  a 
beautiful  white  color,  and  fit  for  a  door  mat  for 
a  mechanic  or  prince. 

SELECTING  BREEDING  RAMS. 

It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  ram-breeders  to 
breed  stock  rams  for  the  use  of  common  flock- 
breeders  ;  and  this  mode  of  breeding  has  many 
advantages  to  both  parties.  The  ram-breeder 
can  afford  to  procure  and  put  to  his  flock  of  ewes 
better  animals,  and,  of  course,  more  expensive 
ones  than  would  answer  the  purpose  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  breeder  to  use.  In  this  way  the  ram- 
breeder  is  enabled  to  keep  up  a  more  select  and 
valuable  flock,  from  which  he  can  let  or  sell  ani¬ 
mals  of  a  truly  valuable  character  to  breeders 
for  common  use  at  a  lower  rate  of  prices  ;  be¬ 
sides,  it  is  also  his  peculiar  province  to  look  out 
for  and  introduce  every  practical  improvement 
into  his  flock  of  which  it  is  capable,  by  judicious 
selection  from  the  flocks  of  other  approved 
breeders,  and  in  a  great  measure  regardless  of 
cost — the  district  depending  upon  him,  expects 
these  things  of  him ;  and  if  he  is  a  man  of 
judgment  he  will  not  fail  them.  He  knows,  or 
ought  to  know,  the  pedigree  of  every  animal  of 
his  flock ;  and  in  this  way  he  can  and  does  suit 
nnr-  plmnQ  A  rvf  hlnnrl  nr  feature  to  the  wants  nf 
the  flock.  In  this  way  he  can  also  suit  his 
friends  or  customers  desiring  or  finding  it  re¬ 
quisite  to  change  their  blood  or  intermingle  in  it 
their  flock  ;  by  his  peculiar  flock-marks  he  can 
on  application  recommend  this  and  the  other  ani¬ 
mal  as  changes  from  the  usual  selection  of  his 
friends,  thereby  rendering  in  unnecessary  for 
them  to  resort  to  other  breeders,  which  is  at  all 
times  a  dubious  course  to  adopt;  it  is  far  better 
to  keep  to  a  flock  you  well  know,  and  to  the 
judgment  of  a  breeder  on  whom  you  can  depend : 
the  breeding  will  not  be  running  too  close  by  fol¬ 
lowing  this  practice. 

Breeders  should  be  very  cautious  in  selecting 
their  rams.  The  requirements  of  their  flock  of 
ewes  should  be  particularly  noticed,  and  a  care¬ 
ful  separation  of  them  made  before  hiring,  so 
as  to  ascertain  more  accurately  then-  precise  de¬ 
fects,  and  to  point  out  with  greater  certainty  the 
peculiar  kind  of  ram  necessary  to  rectify  these 
defects ;  this  should  be  done  before  procuring 
the  ram — not  to  hire  first,  and  then  try  and  suit 
the  ewes  to  him  afterwards.  Never  hire  or  pur¬ 
chase  a  ram  from  an  unknown  flock.  An  in¬ 
ferior  ram  from  a  flock  of  well-known  repute 
will  produce  better  stock  than  an  accidental 
good  one  from  am  inferior  flock.  By  all  means 
keep  to  a  good  strain  ;  adhere  to  flocks  of  well 
known  and  deserved  celebrity ;  you  are  far  more 
certain  as  to  the  result.  There  may  be,  and 
often  is,  much  foolish  fastidiousness  in  breeders 
relative  to  slight  peculiarities  in  good  animals ;  a 
spot,  slightly  discoloured  leg,  or  some  little 
defect,  is  greatly  magnified.  These  are  of 
minor  importance  in  good  animals  to  com¬ 
mon  flock-breeders — they  are  important  to  ram- 
breeders,  and  are  generally,  if  not  univer¬ 
sally,  avoided;  but  no  ordinary  breeder,  need 
reject  a  good  ram  for  a  slight  peculiarity;  they 
will  seldom  be  propagated  in  the  flock,  particu¬ 
larly  if  taken  from  a  good  stock. 

Hiring  and  Sale. — It  is  always  better  for  a 
breeder  to  hire  a  ram  than  to  buy  one,  provided 
he  is  guaranteed  a  good  season  with  him,  Rams 


“  now-a-days”  are  so  highly  kept,  so  pampered, 
that  vast  numbers  of  them  are  very  defective 
stock-getters.  On  this  account  it  is  better  to 
hire  than  to  buy.  Shearling  or  yearling  rams 
are  undoubtedly  the  most  active  amongst  the 
ewe  flock,  and  are  mostly  sought  after  by  flock- 
masters,  but  a  good  two-shear  ram  is  to  be  prefer¬ 
red,  if  of  known  character.  The  shearling  may 
prove  right,  and  all  you  could  wish ;  the  two- 
shear  ram  is  already  proved ;  besides,  his  pro¬ 
portions  are  developed,  and  you  know  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty  what  he  is  as  a  sheep.  Experienced  ram- 
breeders  will  generally  hire  a  two-shear  or  even 
older  sheep  on  this  footing ;  it  must  not  with 
them  be  a  matter  of  doubtful  character,  and  an 
old  sheep  well  proved,  is  to  them  a  certain  secu¬ 
rity  for  future  benefit. 

A  shearling  ram  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
fully  equal  to  serve  from  75  to  80  ewes  ;  but  a 
two-shear  ram  should  not  have  more  than  70  to 
75.  In  all  cases,  the  breeder  hiring  should  see 
that  his  rams  are  in  every  respect  right  and  ac¬ 
tive  before  putting  them  to  his  ewes ;  much  dis¬ 
appointment  and  loss  often  arise  from  these 
omissions. 

In  making  choice  of  a  ram  to  suit  the  ewe 
flock  regard  should  be  had  to  every  require¬ 
ment  ;  neither  “  wool  nor  mutton”  ought  to 
take  precedence — both  must  be  held  of  equal 
value.  If  any  quality  is  to  be  discontinued,  or 
of  necessity  to  be  given  up  for  the  time,  let  it  be 
beauty  or  symmetry,  or  some  minor  points ; 
these  are  truly  good  in  their  place;  but  for 
these  never  give  up  the  main  qualifications — a 
good  fleece,  a  fat  back,  and  a  full  symmetrical 
proportion,  of  great  substance. 

In  making  choice  of  the  ewes  to  put  to  each 
ram,  much  may  be  done  to  improve  the  flock. 
No  breeder  can  find  just  the  ram  he  wants — 
the  very  ram  to  suit  his  whole  flock ;  he  must 
therefore  have  the  same  due  regard  to  what  he 
most  requires,  and  put  his  ewes  to  them  accord¬ 
ingly.  A  “ram-breeder”  will very*properly  put 
his  choice  ewes  to  his  best  ram,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  offspring ;  but  a  “  common  breed¬ 
er”  may  vary  his  ewes  so  as  to  procure  his 
flock  of  like  make  and  proportions — a  short- 
lesa'ed  rn.m  to  a  long-logged  ewe ;  a  full-chested 
ram  to  a  narrow-chested  ewe ;  a  lieavy-woolled 
ram  to  a  light  woolled  ewe ;  and  so  on,  as  his  best 
judgment  dictates — endeavoring  to  obtain  from 
the  male  what  is  wanting  in  the  female. 

In  breeding  what  are  termed  half-breeds 
great  care  should  be  given  to  obtain  rams  from 
good  flocks,  or  the  end  to  be  answered  in  making 
such  stock  quickly  off  is  defeated.  The  very 
best  of  rams  should  be  used,  possessing  every 
good  qualification  of  wool,  mutton,  and  sym¬ 
metry.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  fancy  any  ram 
will  do  for  half-breeds ;  no  such  thing.  Wo 
know  of  half-bred  sheep  remaining  as  long  or 
longer  on  fattening  pastures  than  many  much 
heavier  and  less  likely  feeding-sheep.  If  half- 
bred  sheep  are  to  retain  favor  with  the  grazier, 
they  must  be  bred  with  every  care  and  attention 
to  the  many  qualifications.  Many  breeders  use 
ram  lambs  for  this  purpose ;  this  is  wrong,  no 
breeder  can  tell  what  a  lamb  is  to  make  in  his 
future  life.  In  all  cases,  use  the  best  ram  or 
the  best  kind  of  ram  you  can  obtain,  and  be  not 
too  nice  about  the  price.  I  have  known  many 
flocks  of  lambs  make  from  3s.  Gd.  to  7s.  per 
head  more  than  others  of  the  like  size,  solely 
from  better  and  more  correct  breeding ;  and  the 
difference  is  far  greater  as  they  grow  up,  and 
are  fattened. — Farmer's  Magazine. 


Red  Hamburgh  Grape.  —  The  Hamburgh 
Grape,  when  grown  under  glass,  may  or  may 
not  become  black,  according  to  circumstances. 
Heat,  light,  and  moisture,  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  healthy  food  for  the  roots,  will  produce 
an  exuberant  development  of  both  bunch  and 
berry,  the  resulting  effects  of  which  will  be  a 
thinness  of  the  skin,  a  juicy  but  less  firm  pulp, 
and  when  fully  ripe  a  full  compliment  of  sugary 
matter ;  but  there  will  bo  a  deficiency  of  color, 
the  grape  will  be  what  is  called  Red  Hamburgh, 
instead  of  possessing  the  sloe-like  bloom  of  the 
black.  That  the  berries  of  the  Hamburgh  Grape 
when  grown  in  perfection  are  black  there  is  now 
little  doubt,  I  have  been  acquainted  with  a 
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vinery  for  these  thirty  years  past,  in  which  I 
have  observed  many  good  crops,  but  never  until 
this  season  have  the  grapes  been  really  black, 
and  such  as  the  Hamburgh  will  always  be  if  the 
conditions  necessary  are  observed.  To  have  the 
Hamburgh  Grape  black  and  well  bloomed  there 
must  be  a  circulation  and  change  of  air  in  the 
house  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  generally  al¬ 
lowed — not  by  fits  and  starts  admitting  cold 
draughts  here  and  there  to  lower  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  so  that  the  thermometer  may  indicate  a 
certain  degree  of  heat,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
case;  but  a  steady,  equable,  and  imperceptible 
circulation  throughout  the  house,  by  whatever 
means  obtained.  Certain  it  is  that  red  grapes 
may  be  approved  of  by  many,  and  considered 
equal  to  black  ;  but  the  development  of  black 
coloring  matter  and  a  fino  bloom  are  attributes 
of  the  Hamburgh  Grape  which  must  always  ho 
present  as  evidences  of  high  cultivation  when 
sent  to  an  exhibition. — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


For  tho  American  Agriculturist. 

DIFFERENT  NAMES  IN  DIFFERENT  LOCALI¬ 
TIES  FOR  THE  SAME  THINGS. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  people  who  till 
the  soil  in  the  capacity  of  farmers,  repudiate 
newspaper  and  book  farming,  as  they  call  pay¬ 
ing  for  and  reading  any  kind  of  agricultural 
works.  One  reason  why  such  is  the  fact  is,  that 
different  names  are  used  in  different  localities,  to 
express  the  same  ideas,  thus  producing  doubt 
and  confusion  in  the  reader.  I  will  name  a  few 
to  show  how  easily  persons  in  the  different  lo¬ 
calities  of  the  United  States  may  be  led  into  error 
in  their  conclusions,  when  such  words  as  swamp, 
bottom,  meadow,  and  bog  are  used. 

In  most  parts,  and  especially  the  north  eastern 
parts  of  New-England,  the  word  swamp  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  mean  a  tract  of  land  covered  with 
deep,  miry  mud,  so  wet  that  but  little  except 
water-bushes  can  grow,  and  it  is  dangerous  for 
pedestrians  to  venture  on  it,  and  cattle  often  get 
^  such  ground  is  called  swamp 
land  there,  but  here  in  this  section  of  New-Jersey, 
the  swamp  is  understood  to  mean  a  tract  of  some 
ten  square  miles,  partly  in  Chatham  and  partly 
in  Morns  Townships.  It  is  more  than  half 

icI? v^u.'po^o^ wis 
covered  originally  with  a  thick  and  large  growth 
of  oak,  maple,  and  beach,  with  some  few  other 
forest  trees.  The  soil  in  some  parts  is  quite 
sandy,  in  others  it  is  of  a  clayey  nature,  very 
sticky  when  wet.  It  is  nearly  a  level  plain,  and  in 
wet  times  partially  over-fiown  ;  but  very  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  Such  is  a  Morris  swamp ; 
but  in  New-England  it  would  be  called  intervale; 
while  in  some  portions  of  the  south  and  west,  it 
would  be  called  bottom  ;  and  in  another  section 
it  would  be  called  a  timbered  prairie. 

In  New-England  a  meadow  means  a  portion 
of  land  too  wet  for  general  plowing,  but  produc¬ 
ing  mostly  what  is  there  called  meadow  grass, 
(sedge.)  But  here  and  further  west  and  south, 
meadow  means  any  field  that  is  mowed  for  its 
hay,  no  matter  what  the  soil.  A  New-Jersey 
bog  is  a  New-England  swamp  ;  and  a  New-Jer¬ 
sey  meadow  may  be  such  in  New-England,  or  it 
may  be  a  portion  of  their  rocky  mowing-field, 
producing  English  grass;  and  a  New-England 
grass  intervale  would  in  some  parts  of  the 
Southern  States  be  called  bottom  meadows. 

There  are  many  other  things  with  different 
names,  but  these  are  so  prominent,  and  one 
speaking  to  a  person  of  the  other  section  with¬ 
out  explanation,  would  be  completely  misunder¬ 
stood  and  often  called  hard  names  as  well  as 
green.  I  think  much  confusion  or  misunder¬ 
standing  would  be  avoided  if  persons  in  speaking 
of  their  land  would  omit  any  such  names,  and 
simply  describe  the  soil  and  the  original  growth 
too ;  this  would  help  convey  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  I  see  that  the  disposition 
seems  to  be  this  way,  and  when  the  difference 
is  completely  understood,  I  think  that  we  shall 
see  book  and  newspaper  farmers  twice  as  plenty. 

J.  W.  D. 

Morristown ,  N~.  J!,  Oct.,  1853. 

- »-e  • - 

A  man  behind  the  times  should  be  fed  on 
ketch-up. 


From  the  Farmer’s  Magazine 

TO  ENCOURAGE  IMPROVEMENT  IN  BREEDING 
HORSES. 

When  I  visited  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Gloucester,  I  was 
much  surprised  and  disappointed  there  were  so 
few  horses  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered  to  the 
very  important  and  valuable  class  distinguished 
as  “roadster  stallions;”  and  those  few  which 
were  shown  possessing  very  moderate  preten¬ 
sions.  There  was  but  one  thorough-bred  horse 
in  the  yard,  although  there  are  many  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  Gloucester,  and  some  of 
which  are  quite  worthy  of  approbation.  This 
induced  me  to  inquire  into  the  cause  ;  when  I 
found  it  was  a  prevailing  feature  at  agricultural 
meetings,  &c.,  that  owners  of  stallions  of  that 
kind  were  not  generally  disposed  to  exhibit  them, 
it  wao  well  known  to  all  persons  conversant  with 
breeding  horses,  that  many  thorough-bred  ones, 
in  high  repute  as  sires  of  racing  stock,  are  not 
the  most  eligible  if  their  progeny  be  intended 
for  other  purposes.  Numerous  examples  of  this 
kind  may  be  brought  forward.  Modern  instances 
might  convey  invidious  distinctions ;  but  breed¬ 
ers  who  have  had  experience  of  the  stock  derived 
from  Fyldener,  Master  Henry,  and  Spectre,  will 
acknowledge  that  neither  of  them  was  the  sire 
of  any  thing  with  racing  pretensions,  although 
first-rate  mares  afforded  them  opportunities  for 
distinction,  and  they  were  superior  runners 
themselves.  Nevertheless  they  were  the  pro¬ 
genitors  of  many  valuable  hunters  and  riding 
horses.  To  account  for  the  reason  why  so  few 
of  this  very  useful  and  important  class"  of  stal¬ 
lions  are  brought  to  the  agricultural  exhibitions, 
it  may  be  observed  that  defective  legs  might  be 
overlooked  in  candidates  for  racing  fame,  if  the 
animal  possessed  the  speed  and  properties  of  a 
Bay  Middleton  ;  while  such  legs  would  not  pass 
muster  in  a  hunter  or  hack.  A  head  badly  set 
on  to  a  light  weak  neck,  might  not  be  a  great 
impediment  in  a  race-horse ;  but  in  one  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  lady,  or  one  of  the 
other  sex,  desirous  to  “  witch  the  world  with 
noble  horsemanship”  in  Rotten-row,  such  un- 
symmetrical  proportions  would  be  fatal. 

An  owner  of  a  country  stallion  in  good  favor 
is_  reluctant  to  become  an  exhibitor,  because  if 
estimation  of  the  public — while  gaining  one  does 
not  raise  him  in  an  equal  ratio.  Every  person 
having  a  mare  reflects  upon  the  misfortune  of 
an  unsuccessful  competitor ;  but  of  horses  be 
longing  to  those  who  do  not  make  the  attempt, 
no  comments  are  made.  There  are  many  trifling- 
imperfections  or  blemishes,  which  in  reality,  if 
not  hereditary,  are  not  the  slightest  impediments 
to  a  horse  becoming  the  sire  of  very  valuable 
and  superior  stock,  but  which  might  be  the 
cause  of  a  horse’s  rejection  for  a  prize.  Owners 
of  stallions  are  often  reluctant  to  submit  their 
horses  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  selected 
as  judges ;  and  it  is  a  difficulty  which  must  for¬ 
ever  exist  on  subjects  to  be  decided  by  opinion. 
Some  would  reject  horses  with  bad  hocks,  whe¬ 
ther  for  agricultural  or  other  purposes — the 
judges  at  Gloucester  did  not  in  one  of  their  de¬ 
cisions  regard  them  in  the  position  of  insur¬ 
mountable  objections. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consider¬ 
ation,  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  would  follow  the  plan  I  proposed  in 
your  valuable  columns  of  the  11th  July  last, 
namely,  to  offer  premiums  at  local  agricultural 
meetings  for  future  years  to  the  progeny  of  such 
stallions  which  may  be  examined,  approved,  and 
passed  by  the  judges  of  those  local  societies. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  advocating  this  plan, 
suggested  by  the  late  meeting  at  Gloucester, 
which  did  not  occur  to  me  in  the  first  instance. 
The  objections  which  the  owners  of  stock  horses 
entertain  against  sending  them  to  compete  for 
pi-izes  would  be  withdrawn.  They  would  na¬ 
turally  embrace  the  opportunity  of  sending 
horses  for  inspection  and  approval,  in  order  to 
have  them  enrolled  upon  the  lists  as  worthy  of 
being  the  progenitors  of  their  species,  although 
they  might  not  be  disposed  to  compete  for  prizes. 
The  approvals  would  be  more  numerous  than 
prizes ;  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  mares 
would  be  equivalent  to  prizes.  Another  point 


of  considerable  importance  would  be  gained :  it 
is  well  known  among  breeders  that  a  horse’s 
qualification  as  a  sire  cannot  be  determined  till 
the  stock  come  into  use.  The  prevailing  colors 
may  be  bad,  or  they  may  be  bad  goers,  or  weakly 
in  their  constitution — failings  which  the  sire 
does  not  proclaim,  but  which  are  inherited  from 
his  ancestors.  These  are  all  points  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  to  those  who  breed  for  profit. 
Few  breeders  devote  sufficient  attention  to  mi¬ 
nute  details,  which  the  practice  of  breeding  with 
success  demands.  If  properly  studied,  and  the 
results  of  experience  are  strictly  carried  out,  it 
is  not  the  speculative  concern  by  which  it  is 
generally  characterized.  Most  of  the  events 
commonly  accredited  to  luck  have  their  origin 
in  causes  which  observation  and  attention  will  in 
many  instances  detect  and  regulate. 

Tt  has  lately  been  argued  that  the  present 
breed  of  thorough-bred  horses  is  predisposed 
to  lameness,  and  fancied  that,  with  a  view  to 
breeding  for  racing  purposes  only,  they  are  in¬ 
jured  by  injudicious  strains ;  an  argument  which 
the  Stud-book  does  not  corroborate.  Whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  those  pages, 
will  find  the  practice  by  no  means  so  prevalent 
as  it  was  a  century  ago ;  and,  to  substantiate 
the  assertion,  that  the  national  breed  of  horses 
has  deteriorated,  it  must  be  done  by  comparison 
with  those  of  former  times.  No  one  can  depre¬ 
cate  the  pernicious  custom  of  incestuous  breed¬ 
ing  in  horse  or  hound  more  strongly  than  myself, 
but  I  cannot  find  that  it  is  either  approved  or 
practised  by  the  majority  of  the  most  experienced 
and  influential  breeders  of  the  day.  Cecil. 


COTTON  IN  INDIA. 

A  small  volume  of  Indian  statistics  has  been 
-ecently  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  It  contains  short  summaries  of  the  most 
important  information  which  could  be  collected 
in  the  statistical  office  of  the  East  India  House, 
on  the  principal  heads  of  Indian  affairs,  and  was 
originally  prepared  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Di¬ 
rectors.  There  are  two  principal  descriptions 
of  cotton  plants  now  cultivated  in  India — the 
Indigenous  and  the  American.  The  indigenous 
plant  of  India  is  an  annual,  and  succeeds,  best 
the  country.  The  American  plant,  though  a 
perennial,  is  practically  an  annual  in  India,  and 
though  gi’own  successfully  in  some  parts  on  the 
black  soil,  yet  thrives  better  on  the  light-red 
lands.  Each  kind  is  recommended  by  peculiar 
advantages ;  the  Indian  is  superior  in  durability 
and  fineness,  the  American  in  productiveness 
and  length  of  staple.  Both  kinds  are  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  the  indigenous 
plant  will  probably  always  continue  to  be  the 
favorite  with  native  cultivators.  It  may  now  be 
considered  as  demonstrated  beyond  Jill  question, 
that  India  can  furnish  cotton  for  the  British 
market,  and  that  the  natives  cultivate  the  cotton 
plant,  in  a  manner  which,  if  it  admits  of  improve¬ 
ment,  is  highly  efficient.  In  1846,  the  Court  of 
Directors  directed  consignments  of  0,000  bales 
to  be  made  annually  for  three  years  half  to  be 
of  New  Orleans,  and  half  of  indigenous  cotton. 
Very  favorable  opinions  were  pronounced  on 
what  was  sent,  by  spinners  and  other  competent 
judges,  and  all  doubt  as  to  the  capability  of  In- 
dia°to  produce  cotton  suitable  for  the  purposes 
of  our  manufactures  may  be  said  to  have  been 
thenceforth  set  at  rest.  The  great  inferiority  of 
the  Indian  cotton  as  compared  with  the  American 
is  the  result  of  what  befalls  it  subsequent  to  its 
production  in  the  fields,  that  is,  in  tne  way  it  is 
gathered  and  stored,  in  tlie  mode  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  tlie  seed,  and  in  its  transmission 
to  market.  The  cleaning  and  packing  of  cotton, 
in  spite  of  tlie  continued  attempts  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  introduce  improved  saw-gins,  is  still 
very  far  from  perfect.  But  the  impossibility  ot 
getting  cotton  to  the  coast  from  the  inland  dis¬ 
tricts  forms  the  real  reason  why  so  scanty  a 
proportion  of  the  cotton  we  consume  m  our 
manufactures  is  derived  from  India,  i  ne  amount 
which  the  maritime  districts  produce  could  noi, 
probably,  be  very  materially  increased.  About 
8,000  square  miles  are  already,  it  is  calculated, 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  exported  cotton, 
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and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  parts  of  India 
adjacent  to  the  sea  will  grow  cotton  at  all.  If 
by  means  of  railroads  the  great  cotton  field  of 
Hyderabad,  in  the  centre  of  Southern  India,  were 
placed  nearly  on  an  equality,  in  point  of  facility 
of  transport,  with  the  maritime  cotton  districts, 
then,  as  the  writer  of  this  portion  of  the  volume 
calculates,  a  breadth  of  land  sufficient  for  the 
growth  of  a  quantity  equal  to  the  full  demand  of 
Great  Britain  might  be  at  once  available.  That 
cotton  cannot  be  conveyed  to  a  profit  from  the 
centre  of  India,  except  by  railway,  may  be 
proved  by  the  analagous  case  of  salt,  which  costs 
at  Benares  double  what  it  does  at  Calcutta,  the 
distance  between  the  two  places  being  400  miles, 
being  about  the  same  distance  as  from  some  of 
the  cotton  marts  at  Hyderabad  to  Bombay. — 
London  Morn.  Chron.,  Oct.  4. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  POT-ROSE. 

Chap.  II. 

GENERAL  CULTURE — PRUNING — MANETTI  STOCK - 

PREPARATION  FOR  FORCING. 

Throughout  the  winter  months  I  gave  very 
little  trouble,  although  I  received  every  atten¬ 
tion  that  was  necessary.  The  soil  about  my 
roots  was  kept  rather  dry ;  sometimes  I  did  not 
receive  any  water  for  a  fortnight  together,  for 
John  the  gardener  knew  well  that,  as  nijy  roots 
were  in  an  inactive  state,  such  a  stimulant  would 
prove  injurious  rather  than  beneficial.  When 
the  weather  was  fine  the  top  of  the  frame  was 
pulled  off,  so  that  I  was  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air ;  and  if  wet,  it  was  so  tilted,  that  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  was  admitted,  though  the  rain 
was  excluded.  When  the  weather  was  frosty, 
the  frame  was  kept  closely  shut,  and  sometimes 
at  night  a  straw  mat  was  drawn  over  the  glass. 
Thus  I  passed  my  first  winter,  in  company  with 
other  plants ;  and  when  the  spring  arrived,  my 
powers  were  so  invigorated  by  the  rest  I  had 
received,  that  I  felt  prepared  to  grow  and  blos¬ 
som  with  unusual  vigor.  Early  in  March  I  was 
pruned.  I  had  seven  shoots,  four  strong  ones 
placed  at  about  equal  distances,  and  three 
weaker  ones  rising  between  the  former.  The 
latter  were  cut  off  close  to  the  main  stem,  and 
each,  so  that  I  might  produce  eight  blooms  in 
June,  which  was  considered  enough  for  my 
strength.  After  this  I  was  placed  in  a  larger 
pot,  of  the  size  called  48,  in  the  same  soil  as 
last  used,  and  plunged  on  the  top  of  a  dung-bed, 
without  any  frame.  The  warmth  thus  generated 
about  my  roots  stimulated  them  to  feed  and  grow, 
and  the  increase  in  the  size  of  ray  branches  was 
proportionately  great.  Eight  flowers  was  the 
number  actually  produced ;  and  I  need  not  say 
that  I  received  a  liberal  supply  of  weak  liquid 
manure  from  the  commencement  of  growth  till 
their  development. 

When  the  flowers  were  over,  the  supply  of 
water  was  again  diminished,  which  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  my  feelings ;  for  after  so  much 
exertion  I  required  temporary*rest.  I  remained 
inactive  for  about  three  weeks,  when  I  was 
again  potted  into  a  larger  pot,  this  time  No. 
24;  again  freely  supplied  with  water  and 
stimulated  by  bottom-heat  to  a  new  growth ; 
and  I  produced  in  September  no  less  than 
twenty  flowers,  which,  if  of  smaller  dimensions 
than  those  of  the  summer  growth,  were  pro¬ 
nounced  superior  in  shape  and  color.  I  now 
saw  that  my  master  began  to  grow  proud  of  me ; 
he  brought  alMiis  friends  to  see  me,  and  when 
he  found  them  interested  in  my  appearance,  he 
gave  them  my  history  in  brief  or  detail  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  humor  of  the  moment.  Some  I  saw 
smile  at  the  earnestness  with  which  he  spoke  of 
various  matters ;  and  one  young  gentleman,  a 
philosopher  I  think  they  called  him,  said  gravely, 
shaking  his  head,  that  it  was  monstrous  for  a 
reasonable  man  to  occupy  himself  so  earnestly 
with  such  trifles,  that  “the  proper  study  for 
mank nid  was  man.”  My  master,  who  was  a 
man  of  most  amiable  and  even  temper,  smiled, 
and  calmly  replied,  that  it  had  never  been  the 
business  of  his  life,  but  only  his  recreation,  and 
as  such  it  had  yielded  him  an  amount  of  health 
and  calm  enjoyment  which  he  would  not  have 
exchanged  for  the  purple  of  an  emperor  or  the 


riches  of  the  Sacramento.  As  my  master’s  gar¬ 
den  was  celebrated  for  many  rare  and  fine  things, 
it  was  often  the  resort  of  certain  savans  of  hor¬ 
ticulture.  The  gardener  John  was  not  himself 
of  that  class.  He  was  a  plain,  practical  man, 
honest  and  skilful,  not  dogged  and  averse  to  new 
things  or  new  schemes  because  new,  but  averse 
to  replace  old  by  new  before  testing  the  latter 
by  experiment.  I  often  heard  some  well-fought 
battles  between  John  and  the  savans;  and  while 
the  sava7is  seemed  to  know  most  of  logic,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  John  knew  most  of  garden¬ 
ing.  Of  this  I  felt  sure,  after  hearing  John  argue 
one  night  with  one  of  these  celebres,  a  miller,  to 
whom  my  master  appeared  to  pay  great  de¬ 
ference  on  the  subject  of  Rose -growing.  A 
new  stock  from  Italy  was  the  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion,  I  think  they  called  it  Manetti.  John  was 
told  this  stock  was  to  surpass  all  other  StOCkS. 

When  budded  on  it,  Roses  were  to  grow  twice 
as  fast  as'  on  any  other,  and  never  to  spawn  or 
sucker ;  the  most  shy  and  delicate  were  to  be¬ 
come  free  and  robust  even  on  the  poorest  soil ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  sooner  every  other  stock  and 
stool  was  rooted  out  of  the  garden  and  replaced 
by  this  the  better.  As  the  miller  spoke  of  his 
own  experience,  and  was  wholly  disinterested  in 
the  matter,  my  master  became  a  convert.  I 
trembled,  when  John  quietly  said,  “  Let  us  try 
this  stock  first,  and  if  it  prove  equally  good  on 
our -soil,  we  can  then  replace  our  other  Roses 
with  it.”  My  master  seemed  to  think  this  course 
reasonable,  and  adopted  it ;  and  that  he  was 
well  pleased  with  his  decision  the  sequal  will 
sufficiently  show. 

This  has  led  me  to  a  rather  long  digression. 
To  return.  My  September  flowers  had  fallen, 
and  I  learnt  it  was  the  intention  to  “force 
me” — that  is,  to  change  my  seasons,  so  as  to 
develop  my  first  blossoms  in  March  instead  of 
June.  To  this  end  the  pot  in  which  I  grew  was 
laid  on  its  side,  so  that  I  might  get  no  water 
naturally  or  artificially,  but  sink  rapidly  into  a 
state  of  rest.  This  I  did,  and  was  pruned  and 
conveyed  to  a  cold  pit,  there  to  wait  till  the  first 
week  of  January,  which  was  the  commencement 
of  the  forcing  season.  The  operation  of  pru¬ 
ning  this  year  seemed  much  more  difficult  than 
tve&K  add  sdme  sir6iTg',"shmv/%fvbnaSdhb?oi&'S"ifl 
placed.  It  was  evidently  a  puzzle  even  to  John 
what  to  do  for  the  best ;  and  he  walked  round 
me,  and  looked  at  me  some  time  before  he  could 
make  up  his  mind  to  begin.  At  last  he  seemed 
to  have  decided  which  shoots  should  remain ; 
and  he  began  removing  the  others  carefully  one 
by  one  till  only  twelve  were  left — one  tall  shoot 
in  the  centre,  and  the  others  disposed  around  it 
at  about  equal  distances.  The  shoots  were  then 
shortened  ;  on  the  strong  ones  were  left  about 
five  eyes,  and  on  the  weak  ones  two  or  three, 
and  I  was  pronounced  pruned  ready  for  forc¬ 
ing. — William  Paul,  in  Turner's  Florist. 

CULTIVATION  f AND  ^MANUFACTURE  OF  TEA  IN 
CHINA.— NO.  2. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the 
preparation  of  Green  Tea,  and  now  furnish  the 
particulars  of  the  method  of  preparing  the  Black 
variety,  translated  from  the  last  number  of  the 
Flore  des  Serves. 

Black  Tea.1 — The  leaves  when  brought  from 
the  plantations,  are  spread  on  mats  or  tables, 
made  of  strips  of  bamboo,  and  left  for  a  suffi¬ 
cient  length  of  time  in  this  state,  generally  from 
evening  till  the  following  morning.  Then  each 
workman  takes  a  quantity  of  leaves  between 
both  hands,  throws  them  up  in  the  air,  and  lets 
them  fall  on  the  table.  They  are  stirred  for  a 
considerable  time  in  this  manner,  and  beaten  or 
pressed  lightly  with  the  hands.  At  length 
when  they  become  soft  and  flaccid  they  are 
gathered  into  heaps,  and  left  so  for  about  an 
hour,  or  a  little  longer,  after  which  the  leaves 
have  undergone  a  slight  change  in  color ;  they 
become  soft  and  damp,  and  emit  a  fragrant  odor 
The  remainder  of  the  manipulation  is  a  re¬ 


petition  of  that  practised  in  the  preparation  of 
Green  Tea.  The  leaves  are  thrown  into  an  iron 
basin,  and  roasted  for  about  five  minutes  ;  then 
they  are  rolled  on  the  rattan  tables.  After  roll¬ 
ing,  they  are  spread  in  thin  layers  on  sieves, 
and  placed  in  the  open  air  to  dry.  An  ap¬ 
paratus  for  this  purpose  may  be  seen  in  front  of 
every  cottage  in  the  tea-growing  districts. 

The  leaves  are  exposed  in  this  manner  for 
nearly  three  hours  ;  during  this  time  the  work¬ 
men  pass  from  one  sieve  to  another,  and  stir 
them  to  prevent  their  adhering.  They  gener¬ 
ally  select  for  this  part  of  the  process  a  fine  dry 
day  when  the  sun  is  not  very  bright. 

The  excess  of  moisture  Lclng  removed,  and 
tne  ma»o  greatly  reduced  in  bulk,  the  leaves  arc 
submitted  to  further  handling  ;  they  are  again 
thrown  into  the  basin  for  three  or  four  minutes, 
and  roasted  and  turned  as  before.  This  part 
being  finished  a  charcoal  fire  is  lighted.  A 
large,  flat  basket,  made  of  bamboo  strips,  wide 
at  both  ends  and  narrow  in  the  middle,  is  then 
placed  over  the  fire  ;  they  empty  the  leaves  into 
it  from  the  sieves  until  about  an  inch  deep. 
After  a  space  of  five  or  six  minutes,  during 
which  they  carefully  watch  the  leaves,  they  re¬ 
move  them  from  the  fire  to  roll  them  a  third 
time.  As  the  balls  of  leaves  come  from  the 
hands  of  the  rollers,  they  are  collected  into 
heaps  until  all  are  finished;  then  they  are 
spread  on  the  screens,  and  kept  a  short  time 
over  the  fire.  In  some  instances  the  roasting 
and  rolling  processes  are  repeated  four  times. 
The  color  has  by  this  time  become  dark.  The 
whole  mass  having  been  subjected  to  these 
operations,  the  baskets  are  again  filled  and 
placed  over  the  fire.  The  workman  makes  an 
opening  in  the  middle  of  the  contents  of  the 
basket  with  his  hand,  so  as  to  allow  the  smoke 
which  arises  from  the  charcoal  to  escape,  as 
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covered  with  a  broad  lid,  the  fire  having  been 
previously  damped  to  moderate  the  heat.  The 
tea  remains  over  this  slow  fire  till  perfectly  dry  ; 
it  is  carefully  watched,  however,  by  the  operator, 
and  stirred  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  heat 
may  be  equally  distributed  over  the  mass.  The 
black  color  has  been  fully  brought  out,  though 
it  increases  with  time.  The  final  operations, 
such  as  cleaning,  selecting  and  refining  follow ; 
according  to  the  convenience  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 


The  School  Master  Abroad.— Autobiography 
of  the  learned  Dr.  Stevens. — The  following  fax, 
gathered  from  several  pages  of  detail,  drawn  up 
by  the  author  himself,  in  view  of  your  generous 
mention  of  him  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  to 
be  transmitted  for  like  treatment,  will  serve  a 
purpose  to  the  cause,  if  they  prove  matter  wor¬ 
thy  of  your  metal,  and  are  accorded  the  privilege 
of  appearance  in  your  Magazine.  The  sketch  is 
biographical,  and  opens  with  the  announcement : 

i  was  bore  on  the  widdo - ’s  plase  in  the  yeare 

of  our  lorde  ano  domminy  18  hundred  &  12 
Being  9th  of  nov.  the  nite  being  varey  Boistrous 
and  the  Storm  varey  Grate.  Some  specifications 
follow,  of  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life,  which 
is  so  interwoven  with  the  threads  of  second-party 
experiences,  that  to  pursue  it  closely  would  in¬ 
volve  other  characters,  whose  claims  upon  the 
public  are  quite  too  insignificant  to  justify  spe¬ 
cial  advertisement. 

Information  is  announced  farther  on  that  his 
father  removed  to  a  Smal  plase  whitch  he  leasted 
durin’  his  life-time  at  the  Sume  of  15  dols  pr 
annum  and  during  that  periad  i  com  to  town  f 
being  14  yeares  and  28  days  old,  and  was 
Bowned  to  learne  taylerin’  for  the  terme  of  6 
yeares  2  munths  &  28  dayes. 

Here  happened  the  first  crisis  in  the  Doctor’s 
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life.  He  was  not  in  the  line  of  duty  marked  out 
for  him  by  destiny.  That  became  his  settled 
conviction  :  during  a  periad  of  a  Shorte  time  i 
felt  inclined  to  warne  siners  to  flea  from  the 
rath  :  tailerin’  was  a  good  Traid  in  its  way,  but 
i  fownd  i  could  n’t  fite  the  Battels  of  sin  and  re¬ 
main  at  that  Bisness.  The  business  was  accord¬ 
ingly  abandoned,  and  with  a  view  to  qualify 
himself  for  loftier  enterprise :  i  got  sum  bookes 
and  went  to  the  studdy  of  morril  filosiphia  & 
Cruden’s  concordins. 

Observe  filosi phia.  There  are  those  who 
would  prescribe  a  different  orthography ;  but 
the  Qoctor  has  learned  a  lesson  in  filidelfy  which 
protects  him  from  being  led  astray  by  false  di¬ 
rection.  Necessity  compelled  a  suspension  of 
his  studies,  and  he  entered  the  bute  &  shew- 
mending  line,  which  presently,  in  consequens  of 
a  cut  i  got  wun  mornin’  when  i  got  up  to  pre¬ 
pear  my  brecfast  i  persisted  from  loiterin'  of  trade 
of  which  i  tuk  up  the  esans  bisness,  seling  esansis 
of  all  kindes,  mostly  sinamont,  which  was  most 
in  demand,  also  medasin  and  fig-sav  for  burns 
and  blisters. — Knickerbocker. 


THE  VOICE  OF  AUTUMN. 

Thou  lonely  man  of  grief  and  pain, 

By  lawless  power  oppressed, 

Burst  from  thy  prison — rend  thy  chain— 

I  come  to  make  thee  blest ; 

I  have  no  springtide  buds  and  flowers, 

I  have  no  summer  bees  and  bowers ; 

But,  oh,  I  have  some  pleasent  hours, 

To  soothe  thy  soul  to  rest. 

Plenty  o’er  all  the  quiet  land 
Her  varied  vesture  weaves, 

And  flings  her  gifts,  with  liberal  hand, 

To  glad  the  heart  that  grieves ; 

Along  the  southern  mountain  steeps, 

The  vine  its  purple  nectar  weeps, 

While  the  bold  peasant  proudly  reaps 
The  wealth  of  golden  sheaves. 

Forth,  with  the  earliest  march  of  morn, 

He  bounds  wl***-  fi-pp  • 

He  plucks  the  fruit — he  binds  the  corn, 

Till  night  steals  o’er  the  lea ; 

Beneath  the  broad,  ascending  moon, 

He  carries  home  the  welcome  boon, 

And  sings  some  old  remembered  tune 
With  loud  and  careless  glee. 

Then  come  before  my  reign  is  passed, 

Ere  darker  hours  prevail — 

Before  the  forest  leaves  are  cast, 

And  wildly  strew  the  gale ; 

There’s  splendor  in  the  day-spring  yet — 
There’s  glory  when  the  sun  is  set— 

There’s  beauty  when  the  stars  are  met 
Around  heaven’s  pilgrim  pale. 

The  lark  at  length  hath  left  the  skies, 

The  throstle  sings  alone  ; 

And  far  the  vagrant  cuckoo  flies, 

To  seek  a  kinder  zone ; 

But  other  music  still  is  here, 

Though  fields  are  bare  and  woods  are  sere — 
Where  the  lone  robin  warbles  clear 
His  soft  and  plaintive  note. 

While  heaven  is  blue,  and  earth  is  green. 
Come  at  my  earliest  call, 

Ere  winter  sadden  all  the  scene 
Beneath  his  snowy  pall ; 

The  fitful  wailing  of  the  woods — 

The  solemn  roar  of  deepening  floods, 

Sent  forth  from  nature’s  solitudes, 

Proclaim  my  coming  fall. 


Splendid  Poetry. — E.  N.  Pepper,  Esq.,  is 
quite  a  favorite ;  but  he  has  a  formidable  rival 
near  this  place.  His  last  Pome  was  delivered 
before  a  literary  society,  on  The  Downfall  of 


Hungary,  and  this  was  the  chorus  thereof: — 
Hungaree 
Shall  be  free, 

And  so  shall  be  we ; 

And  all  shall  sit  under  the  Liberty-tree ! 

It  was  a  thrilling  production,  and,  in  point  of 
pathos,  equal  to  the  “Berd  on  the  Pens.” — 
Knickerbocker. 


Spies’  Diriment 

PRESERVATION  OF  EGGS  FOR  WINTER  USE. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  eggs  are  mainly 
composed  of  albumen,  mixed  with  a  minute 
quantity  of  the  salts  of  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
lime,  and  magnesia.  The  shell  consists  mostly 
of  linao.  Of  the  whole  weight,  the  shell  consti¬ 
tutes  about  one-tenth,  the  white  six-tenths,  and 
the  yolk  three-tenths.  For  animal  substances 
are  so  putrescent  as  eggs,  unless  preserved  with 
care.  The  shell,  composed  as  it  is  mostly  of 
lime,  glued  together  with  a  trifle  of  animal  mat¬ 
ter,  is  its  most  natural  and  safe  depository.  Yet 
even  the  shell  yields  gradually  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  so  that  a  part  of  the  watery 
fluid  of  the  egg  escape,  and  air  occupies  its 
place,  thus  injuring  the  quality  of  it.  The  great 
secret,  then,  of  preserving  eggs  is  to  keep  the 
interior  in  an  unaltered  state.  This  is  best  done 
by  lime-water,  in  which  a  little  common  salt  is 
infused.  This  constitutes  a  fluid  perfectly  in- 
destmctable  by  air,  and  one  that  is  so  allied  to 
the  nature  of  the  shell  as  not  to  be  absorbed  by 
it,  or  through  it  into  the  interior  of  the  egg.  On 
the  other  hand,  salt  or  lime,  in  a  dry  state,  will 
act  on  the  moisture  of  the  egg,  as  will  strong 
ashes.  This  plan,  also,  will  save  more  eggs  in 
a  given  space  than  any  other.  It  will  also  ad¬ 
mit  of  keeping  them  in  cellars  ever  so  damp, 
and,  I  had  almost  said,  ever  so  foul,  since  nothing 
will  be  likely  to  act  on  the  lime-water.  As  eggs 
are  very  nearly  of  the  specific  gravity  of  water, 
and  so  near  with  it,  I  have  little  doubt  that  eggs 
barrelled  up  tightly,  in  lime-water,  could  be 
transported  as  safely  as  pork. 

Lime-water  may  be  made  in  the  most  careless 
manner.  Seven  hundred  pounds  of  water  will 
lime,  therefore,  thrown  into  a  barrel  of  water,  is 
enough,  while  ten  times  as  much  can  do  no  hurt, 
and  will  not  alter  the  strength  of  it.  The  salt, 
which  I  do  not  deem  very  important,  should  be 
put  in  in  a  small  quantity,  say  a  quart  to  a  bar¬ 
rel.  All  are  aware  that  a  very  large  quantity  of 
salt  may  be  dissolved  in  water.  Brine,  strong 
enough  for  pork,  would  undoubtedly  hurt  eggs. 
Having  made  your  lime-water,  in  barrels  if  you 
are  a  merchant,  and  in  stone-pots  if  you  are  a 
small  householder,  drop  your  eggs  on  the  top  of 
the  water,  when  they  will  settle  down  safely. 
It  is  probably  important  that  no  bad  eggs  go  in, 
as  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  they  would  injure 
others.  To  test  your  eggs  put  them  in  clean 
water,  rejecting  all  that  rise.  A  better  remedy 
is  to  look  at  them  through  a  tube — say  a  roll  of 
paper — by  daylight,  or  hold  them  between  your 
eye  and  a  good  candle  by  night.  If  the  eggs  are 
fresh,  they  will,  in  either  case,  look  transparent. 
If  they  are  little  injured,  they  will  look  darkish. 
If  much  injured,  they  will  look  entirely  dark. 
Eggs,  well  put  up  and  kept  in  this  manner,  will 
keep,  I  cannot  tell  how  long,  but  until  they  are 
much  more  plenty  and  cheap  than  at  present, 
quite  long  enough.  Leached  ashes  well  dried, 
and  even  grain,  have  kept  eggs  very  well,  in  my 
experience ;  but  no  method  is  so  cheap  and  ob¬ 
vious  as  the  lime-water.  As  lime  absorbs  car¬ 
bonic  acid  slowly,  and  thus  becomes  insoluble, 
so  almost  any  lime,  even  though  it  has  been 
j  slacked  for  months,  will  answer  the  purpose. 
Lime-water  permitted  to  stand  still,  will  imme¬ 
diately  be  covered  with  a  transparent  film. 
This  is  the  lime  of  the  water  uniting  with  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  returning 
to  the  state  of  limestone,  and  does  not  hurt  the 


How  to  Choose  a  Domestic. — Housekeeping 
is  not  so  full  of  sunshine  and  rose-colored  bliss 
as  many  imagine.  It  is  hardly  possible  toget 


along  without  cooks,  scullions,  and  chamber¬ 
maids  ;  and  what  with  their  waste,  wittles,  and 
impudence,  says  Aunt  Sali.y,  they  are  plaguy 
drawbacks  on  domestic  peace  and  comforts. 
Old  Peppergrass  was  the  “  customer”  for  dis¬ 
criminating  between  the  useful  and  the  careless. 
Peppergrass  sent  word  to  the  Register-office 
that  he  wanted  a  good  girl  for  general  house¬ 
work.  About  the  time  he  expected  an  appli¬ 
cant,  he  laid  a  broom  down  in  the  yard,  near 
the  gate.  Presently  a  girl  comes  up  to  the  gate, 
opens  it,  and  strolls  up  to  the  house ;  the  broom 
being  immediately  in  the  path,  Miss  Betsy 
strides  over  it.  The  old  man  was  on  the  watch, 
and  the  first  salute  the  girl  got  was,  “  I  don’t 
want  you."  The  girl  eloped,  and  suddenly 
bullet-headed  Nancy  appears.  Seeing  the  broom 
in  her  way,  she  gives  it  a  kick,  and  waddles  up 
to  the  house.  “  You  won’t  suit  me,  that’s  cer¬ 
tain,  Miss  Mofsy!”  bawls  Peppergrass.  She 
disappeared  in  a  hurry  ;  and  finally  a  third  ap¬ 
pears,  opening  the  gate,  and  coming  into  the 
yard,  she  carefully  closes  the  gate  behind  her, 
and  walks  up — the  broom  is  still  in  the  path  ; 
this  she  picks  up,  and  carries  along  to  the 
house,  where  she  deposits  it  alongside  the 
wood-shed.  Before  the  girl  could  explain  her 
business  there,  Peppergrass  bawls  out,  “Yes, 
yes,  come  in,  you'll  suit  me.”  And  she  did ; 
for  that  girl  lived  with  Peppergrass  seven  years, 
and  only  quitted  it  to  go  to  house-keeping  on 
her  own  hook ;  and  a  capital  wife  she  made. 
Peppergrass  was  right. — American  paper. 

- O  • - 

Indiana  Politicians. — The  politicians  occa¬ 
sionally  say  a  good  thing.  I  fear  stump-oratory, 
at  its  best  estate,  is  altogether  vanity ;  an  im¬ 
measurable  waste — “stale,  flat,  and  unprofita¬ 
ble.”  The  stray  sun-beam  of  wit  or  humer  is 
all  the  more  attractive  in  so  melancholy  a  desert. 

I  have  often  thought  of  a  shot  from  Tom  Wal¬ 
pole’s  bow,  that  transfixed  Abe  Hammond.  Both 
were  candidates  for  the  Senate  State.  Walpole, 
an  old  stager,  cunning  as  a  fox,  a  good  speaker, 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  people ; 
Hammond,  a  man  of  talents,  but  a  novice  in  the 
field.  After  a  period  spent  in  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
cess  of  electioneering,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
county-town,  where  all  the  candidates  were  to 
9iUne3-r».0AidjmalceJsneechosl  Hammond  had  sa- 
and  in  his  turn  to  speak,  told  the  sovereign 
public  that  he  had  been  a  candidate  nine  days, 
and  having  convinced  himself  that  all  efforts  to 
succeed  must  prove  abortive,  he  had  determined 
to  retire  from  the  canvass  ;  and  accordingly,  to 
use  our  western  phrase,  he  flummuxed.  The 
temptation  to  Walpole  was  irresistible :  Yes, 
fellow-citizens,  said  he,  you  all  know  it  takes  a 
puppy  just  nine  days  to  get  his  eyes  open  ! 

Tom  Marshall  did  nearly  as  well  when  Pil¬ 
cher  was  haranguing-  about  his  father  having 
been  a  poor  man,  his  father  was  a  cooper,  and 
more  of  that  sort  of  thing.  Marshall  said  he 
would  admit  the  gentleman’s  father  was  a  poor 
man;  perhaps  he  had  been  a  cooper,  but  if  he 
was,  (pointing  to  Pilcher,)  he  had  put  a  mighty 
poor  head  to  one  of  his  whiskey -barrels  !— 
Knickerbocker. 

Old  John  Baldwin,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  one  of  the  queerest  fish  found  in  any  sea, 
was  famous  as  a  counsellor  in  courts  of  Justises 
of  Peas ;  in  other  words,  a  pettifogger  in  one  oi 
the  south-western  counties  of  this  State.  He 
was  a  shrewd  observer,  and  knew  the  calibre 
and  metal  of  their  ‘Honors  of  the  Quorum  to  a 
T.  When  he  found  his  case  hopeless,  or  the 
scales  of  justice  inclining  to  his  .adversary,  he 
would  sometimes  come  down  on  the  worthy 
Shallow  with  such  a  torrent  of  invective  as 
would  almost  annihilate  him,  and  furnish  a  rich 
treat  for  the  crowd.  One,  more  learned  than 
usual,  threatened  that  if  he  continued  to  abuse 
the  court,  he  should  commit  him.  He  boldly 
defied  the  dispenser  of  the  statutes,  and  avowed 
that  he  did  not  know  enough  to  write  a  mittimus. 
The  magistrate  proceeded  at  once  with  the  la¬ 
borious  task  of  copying  from  Edwards’  Treatise 
the  terrible  instrument,  and  Baldwin  continued 
pouring  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  the 
>  leather-headed  dignitary.  As  the  threatening- 
.1  document  tvas  about,  being  completed  v  ith  those 
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terrible  words,  Hereof  fail  not  at  your  peril, 
Baldwin  deliberately  picks  up  the  ink-stand  and 
dashes  it  up-side  down  upon  the  commitment, 
the  contents  of  which,  like  the  recording  angel’s 
tear,  blotted  it  out  for  ever.  There,  says  Bald¬ 
win  :  I  shall  be  out  of  the  county  before  you  can 
boil  down  oak-bark  ink  enough  to  write  another ! 
— and  before  the  astonished  sage  had  recovered 
his  sight,  (for  sundry  drops  of  the  murky  shower 
had  flown  into  his  eyes,)  the  great  expunger  had 
mounted  his  horse,  and  escaped  from  the  juris¬ 
diction. — Ibid. 

- - -  • — — 

HUMBUGS. 

Tooth  Washes  and  Tooth  Powders. — Sev¬ 
eral  years  since,  while  at  work  in  the  chemical 
laboratory,  a  man  brought  us  a  little  vial  hold¬ 
ing  a  half  ounce,  and  bearing  the  following  or 
a  similar  label : 

“  Tooth-wash — warranted  to  remove  all  dark 
color,  &c.,  &c.,  from  the  teeth  immediately,  and 
give  them  a  pearly  whiteness.  It  preserves  the 
teeth  from  decay,  renders  the  breath  sweet,  pre¬ 
vents  tartar  from  forming  upon  them,  and  being 
carried  into  the  stomach,  thus  improves  the 
general  health  of  the  system.  A  single  vial 
will  last  for  years. — Price  only  25  cents.” 

We  examined  this  valuable  affair,  and  found 
it  to  consist  only  of  water  with  a  little  common 
muriatic  acid,  (hydro-chloric  acid.)  Its  only 
action  upon  the  teeth  was  to  dissolve  off  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  surface,  which  of  course  removed 
the  dark  coating.  The  continued  use  of  this 
wash  would  soon  entirely  eat  away  the  teeth 
and  destroy  them.  We  estimated  the  cost  of  a 
barrel- full  of  this  wash  to  be  about  75  cents, 
and  that  this  would  fill  about  7,500  of  the  25 
cent  vials,  at  a  cost  of  about  one  cent  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  vials  full.  The  cost  of  the  vials,  including  the 
labels  and  filling,  was  about  one  and  a  quarter 
cents  each.  This  “  Tooth-wash  pedler”  offered  us 
a  shining  gold  eagle  to  tell  him  how  to  make  it, 
(which  of  course  we  declined  doing,)  “for,” 
and1  i'selV  thousand!  of  the irq Trie). ui  m  *n  6 w  g  oi  i ig 
to  the  New-York  State  Fair,  and  can  sell  them 
like  hot  cakes  to  the  green  country  chaps.  Last 
year  I  made  over  $100,  selling  this  same  wash 
at  one  fair,  and  I  want  to  make  it  myself.” 
We  told  him  how  injurious  it  was  to  the 
teeth,  and  he  left  us.  We  heard  no  more  of 
him,  till  a  few  days  since  we  met  him  at  one  of 
our  Southern  State  Fairs,  driving  a  brisk  busi¬ 
ness.  He  had  a  boy  on  a  stool  before  him,  and 
was  performing  his  dental  operations  (anti-dental 
rather)  upon  a  dark  colored  set  of  teeth,  and 
showing  to  a  wondering  crowd  “  this  black 
tooth  by  the  side  of  that  white  one,  made  so  by 
his  incomparable  tooth- wash.”  A  dozen  or 
more  of  the  ambitious  crowd  immediately 
walked  up  and  paid  their  quarters,  and  carried 
home  the  prize.  We  stepped  up  to  the  pedler 
and  reminded  him  of  our  former  remonstrances ; 
but  he  replied,  “  It  pays  too  well  to  give  up  the 
business,  I  make  $1500  a  year  clear,  and  pay 
$50  a  year  to  the  State  for  the  privilege  of  sell¬ 
ing.  A  hundred  others  are  selling  it  all  over 
the  country.  I  got  it  for  $10  a  hundred  after 
telling  the  manufacturer  how  cheaply  you  said 
it  could  be  made.” 

We  will  only  say  in  regard  to  tooth  washes  and 
tooth  powders  generally,  that,  whether  dry  or 
liquid,  they  usually  contain  some  acid  which 
destroys  the  teeth*  It  is  safer  to  avoid  them  all. 
A  good  tooth-brush  and  water  or  some  pleasant 
kind  of  soap,  is  the  best  and  safest  tooth  cleaner 
we  know  of.  The  teeth  should  be  brushed  before 


•  An  intimate  relative  used  one  of  these  dry  powders, 
and  at  ?5  years  of  age  was  oh'iged  to  get  a  new  set  of  teeth. 


going  to  bed.  Food  remaining  upon  and  be¬ 
tween  them  during  the  night,  is  apt  to  turn  to 
acid,  which  eats  away  the  surface. 

We  have  little  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
sale  and  use  of  these  not  merely  useless,  but 
positively  injurious  articles,  but  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  our  part  to  expose  them.  We  have 
several  more  to  bring  forward  as  we  have  op¬ 
portunity. 

FIRST  ANNUAL  SHOW  OF  THE  VIRGINIA 
STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

We  were  present  at  Richmond  last  week 
during  the  entire  continuance  of  this  interesting 
exhibition,  and  made  copious  notes;  but  we 
reached  home  at  too  late  an  hour  sIvo  a 
extending  notice  in  this  number  of  our  paper. 
The  Virginia  farmers  have  come  late  into  the 
field  of  agricultural  enterprise  ;  but  the  result 
of  their  first  fair  gives  good  assurance,  that 
any  thing  lost  in  time  will  be  doubly  made  up 
by  vigorous  effort.  They  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  experience  of  their  brethren  in 
sister  States,  and  what  others  have  accomplished 
by  years  of  experimental  trials  they  have  almost 
reached  by  a  single  effort.  We  noticed  some 
slight  defects  in  unimportant  details;  but  on 
the  whole,  the  previous  arrangements,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  exhibition  were  highly  cre¬ 
ditable.  They  adopted  a  very  wise  course  in 
first  sending  delegations  to  the  fairs  of  other 
States,  to  gather  such  information  as  might  be 
of  practical  use  to  themselves.  The  officers  of 
the  Society  spared  no  labor  in  perfecting  the 
multifarious  arrangements  required  in  such  an 
enterprise.  The  city  of  Richmond  is  entitled 
to  much  praise  for  the  liberal  aid  rendered  to 
the  Society.  The  city  council  granted  the  use 
of  a  large  square  for  the  show  ground,  and  fitted 
it  up  at  an  expense  of  some  $10,000.  The  en- 

office  and  show  buildings  and  tents,  all  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  tasteful  appearance,  equal  to,  or 
excelling  any  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  not  even 
excepting  the  grounds  of  the  Maryland  Society, 
The  neat  whitewashed  stalls  with  arched  fronts, 
which  encircled  the  whole  ground,  presented  a 
fine  appearance  to  the  eye. 

In  addition  to  those  preparations  made  en¬ 
tirely  at  the  expense  of  the  city  government, 
the  citizens  themselves  subscribed  some  $5000 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Society.  One  or 
more  of  the  single  subscriptions  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  amounted  to  $500.  The  preparations  for 
the  comfort  of  the  great  number  of  persons 
called  together  by  the  occasion,  are  worthy  of 
notice.  The  citizens,  almost  without  exception, 
opened  their  houses  to  lodge  and  entertain  freely 
all  that  could  be  crowded  into  them,  and  when 
these  resources  and  the  hotels  failed,  one  or 
more  large  halls  were  procured  and  well  fitted 
up  with  new  beds,  and  other  conveniences  for  the 
accommodation  of  several  hundred  persons.  No 
charge  was  made  for  the  use  of  these,  but  the 
expense  was  borne  by  the  city  council.  Large, 
well-organized  committees  of  citizens  were  in 
constant  waiting  at  the  hotels  and  elsewhere,  to 
conduct  strangers  at  once  to  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters,  so  that  none  found  themselves  obliged  to 
sleep  in  bar-rooms,  on  chairs,  or  leaning  against 
lamp-posts.  This  example  is  well  worthy  of 
imitation  elsewhere.  The  insufficient  prapara- 
tions  for  the  comfort  of  visitors  at  our  County 
as  well  as  State  Fairs,  too  often  leaves  many  to 
go  home  jaded, sleepy,  and  worn  out,  with  little 
de^ff§.  to  undertake  another  similar  campaign. 


In  the  report  of  the  executive  committee,  we 
noticed  some  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  Society.  A  year  since  there  were  only  about 
200  members,  and  a  little  over  $200  in  the  trea¬ 
sury.  A  new  effort  was  determined  upon  ;  local 
committees  were  organized  in  the  different  coun¬ 
ties,  and  an  agent  appointed  to  travel  at  large 
and  solicit  memberships.  The  result  was  that 
at  the  opening  of  the  fair  this  year,  in  addition 
to  having  the  grounds  well  fitted  up,  the  Society 
numbered  over  4000  members,  and  had  over 
$8000  in  the  treasury. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  at  a  general  meeting 
of  the  members,  a  proposition  was  made  with  a 
view  of  giving  permanence  to  the  Society,  by 
oooui’ing  a.  fund  to  be  permanently  invested,  the 
proceeds  of  which  could  be  relied  upon  by  the 
officers  in  any  future  arrangements.  The  pro¬ 
position  was,  that  life  memberships  should  be 
established  by  the  payment  of  $20,  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  individuals  solicited,  not  to  be 
binding  till  $20,000  were  thus  pledged.  Com¬ 
mittees  were  to  be  appointed  to  collect  these 
subscriptions  in  the  different  counties.  The 
project,  was  well  received,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  open  the  subscriptions  at  that  meeting.  Pa¬ 
pers  were  circulated  through  the  house,  and  the 
result  was,  that,  instead  of  a  part  only  of  the 
$20,000  being  raised,  with  a  large  share  re¬ 
maining  to  be  collected  afterwards,  over  THIR¬ 
TY  NINE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  were 
pledged  on  the  spot!  A  considerable  addition 
to  this  sum  was  made  the  next  evening,  the 
amount  of  which  we  did  not  learn.  The  pro¬ 
posed  sum  of  $20,000  was  increased  to  ONE 
HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  which 
we  think  will  yet  be  raised.  The  future  success 
and  permanance  of  the  Society  may  be  put  down 
as  a  fixed  -fact. 

During  these  meetings  of  the  members,  allu- 

_  "  ■»-  -  '  fnr-i.  that  the  State 

legislature  had  frequently  been  importuned  for 
appropriations  in  aid  of  the  society,  but  that  the 
cold  shoulder  had  always  been  given ;  and  a 
determination  was  manifested  to  show  them¬ 
selves  independant  of  politicians,  who  would 
appropriate  millions  for  political  purposes,  but 
not  one  cent  to  encourage  agricultural  improve¬ 
ments.  We  shall  be  much  disappointed,  if  the 
next  legislature  of  Virginia  does  not  contribute 
largely  to  make  up  the  proposed  $100,000  per¬ 
manent  fund. 

The  show  of  stock,  agricultural  productions, 
farming  implements,  and  home  manufactures, 
was  very  credlitable.  We  have  not  time  for  speci¬ 
fying  individual  contribution  ?  The  principle 
stock  producing  counties,  which  are  in  the  wes¬ 
tern  portions  of  the  State,  were  prevented  from 
participating  largely  in  the  exhibition,  by  their 
distance  and  the  want  of  facilities  of  communi¬ 
cation,  though  many  western  stock  growers  were 
present.  The  railroads  rapidly  extending  west¬ 
ward,  will  by  another  year  give  greatly  increased 
facilities  in  this  respect.  Some  of  the  best  stock 
and  productions  were  left  at  home  by  the  owners 
and  producers,  because  having  had  no  former 
means  of  comparison,  they  expected  to  be  out¬ 
done  by  others.  We  heard  many  pledges  of 
what  would  be  shown  another  year,  and  in  be¬ 
half  of  Virginia  we  give  notice  to  other  States, 
that  next  year  they  must  look  to  their  laurels. 

Several  excellent  addresses  were  made  during 
the  Fair,  some  of  which  we  shall  give  in  part  or 
full  hereafter. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings,  the  Society 
met  for  oral  discussions.  The  principle  topics 
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were,  the  profit  of  guano,  the  best  mode  of  its 
application,  and  the  monopoly  of  this  fertilizer. 
"We  were  more  interested  in  these  discussions  or 
relation  of  individual  experiences  and  experi¬ 
ments,  than  in  any  thing  else  during  the  fair. 
Several  gentlemen  who  had  used  as  many  as  20 
tons,  had  not  yet  decided  that  on  their  lands  it 
did  more  than  pay  cost,  while  others  were  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  paid  2,  3,  and  sometimes  500  per  cent, 
profit.  From  all  these  statements  we  gathered* 
that  on  poor  and  almost  worthless  lands,  the  use 
of  guano  is  immensely  profitable,  while  on  richer 
lands  it  pays  proportionally  less  and  in  some 
cases  is  unprofitable.  We  trust  the  Society  will 
record  all  these  statementa  in  tlieir  transactions. 
We  have  notes  of  these  discussions,  which,  wo 
hope  to  perfect  and  embody  in  a  future  article 
on  this  subject. 

We  tender  our  thanks  to  J.  H.  Gilmer  Esq., 
to  whose  hospitality  we  were  greatly  indebted 
for  a  comfortable  home  during  our  stay  in  Rich¬ 
mond. 

TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  TOi  THE  FARM  AND 
GARDEN. 

The  Farm  and  Garden  having  been  suspended 
after  the  delivery  of  the  September  number, 
there  were  still  three  numbers  due  to  those  who 
had  subscribed  for  the  year.  Instead  of  these 
three  numbers,  we  have  sent  the  weekly  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  to  those  subscribers,  and  shall 
continue  sending  it  to  number  12  without  any 
extra  charge.  We  thus  give  4  numbers  of  the 
Agriculturist  for  one  of  the  Farm  and  Garden. 
This  has  been  done  at  a  considerable  pecuniary 
loss,  but  we  determined  to  do  all  in  our  power 
at  whatever  cost,  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to 
those  who  may  have  been  disappointed  by  the 
suspension  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  by  circum¬ 
stances  temporarily  beyond  our  own  control. 

All  agents  for  that  na.ner  are  sunnlied  with 
the  first  12  numbers  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  the  same  price  they  would  have  been 
charged  for  3  numbers  of  the  Farm  and  Garden. 

We  trust  our  friends  who  have  heretofore 
taken  the  monthly  paper  will  renew  their  sub¬ 
scription  to  our  weekly  paper,  after  they  have 
received  the  first  12  numbers.  The  terms  will 
be  found  in  the  prospectus  on  the  last  page. 

Those  who  do  not  renew  their  subscription 
will  not  look  for  this  paper  beyond  number  12. 

- »-•-« - 

CHESTNUT  TREES. 

On  poor  land  or  a  rocky  soil,  the  chestnut  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  forest  trees  that  can 
be  cultivated.  Its  growth  is  very  rapid,  the 
timber  is  always  in  good  demand,  and  the  fruit 
is  of  considerable  value.  Some  cultivate  this 
tree  for  its  fruit  alone.  We  have  often  won¬ 
dered  that  it  is  not  more  regarded  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  tree.  None  grow  larger,  and  few  more 
symmetrical ;  its  blossoms  are  handsome  and 
unique,  and  so  are  its  golden  burrs  and  rich  nuts. 
Parks  and  pleasure  grounds  should  always  be 
well  supplied  with  chestnut  trees ;  also  with  the 
black  walnut,  and  best  varieties  of  the  hickory 
nut.  Strange  that  these  splendid  fruit  trees 
should  be  almost  ostracised  from  ornamental 
grounds ;  it  is  mere  caprice  that  has  done  it  in 
these  United  States ;  in  other  countries  they  are 
highly  prized  and  carefully  cultivated. 

Apple  Speculators. — There  are  plenty  of 
these  afloat  at  present  throughout  the  country, 
in  quest  of  all  the  good  bargains  they  can  find. 
We  advise  our  friends  not  to  be  in  any  hurry  in 


parting  with  such  apples  as  are  certain  to  keep 
well.  Apples  are  in  great  demand  in  this  city,  at 
good  prices,  and  the  probability  is  that  they  will 
soon  be  higher. 

- 0-O-# - 

Cattle  Shows  and  Fairs. — We  are  under 
obligations  to  numerous  friends  for  sending  re¬ 
ports  of  these,  and  we  beg  a  continuance  of 
their  favors,  although  they  have  got  to  be  so 
numerous  now  throughout  the  country,  that  we 
have  not  room  to  publish  any  thing  more  than 
a  list  of  the  most  important  ones.  Still  we 
wish  to  see  these  reports,  especially  when  any 
thing  of  an  important  nature  occurs,  which  our 
correspondents  will  please  do  us  the  favor  of 
marking  with  ink,  so  that  our  attention  shall  be 
more  certainly  drawn  to  it. 

- 0  ©  o - 

Documentary  History  of  New- York. — AYe 
beg  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Henry 
S.  Randall,  Secretary  of  State,  for  volumes 
third  and  fourth  of  this  highly  estimable  work. 
To  the  future  historian  and  antiquary  these 
volumes  will  be  of  great  value;  and  as  our 
country  grows  in  years  and  importance  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  so  will  it  be  with  the 
Documentary  History  of  this  great  State,  which 
by  a  wise  legislation  is  directed  to  be  gathered 
up  and  preserved  for  posterity.  The  volumes 
are  published  in  large  quarto  form,  and  are  very 
handsomely  illustrated  with  topographical  maps, 
views  of  battle  fields,  natural  scenery,  towns 
and  cities,  town  plots,  portraits  of  distinguished 
men,  medals,  coins,  and  official  seals.  AYe  con¬ 
fess  to  a  great  predilection  for  the  study  of  such 
works,  and  can  only  regret  that  we  have  not 
more  time  at  our  disposal  to  devote  to  them. 

Cock-a-doodle  do-o-o  ! — AYe  are  about  tired 
looking  at  the  great,  coarse  engravings  of  fowls 

wVnrh  have.baen  l.nrn&/*v_vncp  ”r*  chtv 

agricultural  exchanges  for  the  past  few  years. 
AAre  beg  a  truce  to  them  on  the  part  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  trust  hereafter  they  will  insert 
more  profitable  matter. 

Dr.  James  K.  Davis,  who  went  out  to  Tur¬ 
key  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  on  invitation  of 
the  Sultan,  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
failed  in  that  enterprise,  but  brought  back  some 
Persian  goats,  which  produce  the  cashmere 
wool,  and  from  which  he  is  raising  up  a  flock 
of  goats  that  promise  to  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  stock  of  the  country. — Scientific  Amer. 

- •  •  * - 

A  Great  AYheat  Crop. — The  Le  Roy  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  says,  that  Hon.  A.  S.  Upham,  of  that 
village,  from  a  field  of  100  acres,  has  raised  and 
gathered  in  good  order,  three  thousand  six  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  of  wheat  the  present  season. 


At  the  Mechanics’  Fair  in  Boston  was  ex¬ 
hibited  an  engine  moved  by  an  electrical  battery, 
which  is  driven  at  a  speed  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  revolutions  per  minute.  This  power  has 
proved  more  costly  in  former  experiments  than 
steam,  but  it  is  thought  that  such  discoveries 
have  of  late  been  made,  that  shortly  it  will  be 
the  cheapest  motive  power  in  the  world,  and 
stationary  machinery,  rail  cars,  and  every  thing 
else,  will  be  run  by  lightning. 

- - - - - 

Southern  Central  Agricultural  Society 
Show. — AYe  notice  that  Mr.  Peters  of  Atlantic 
Ga.,  took  several  of  the  first  premiums  at  this 
show  on  his  Devon  Cattle,  &c.  It  was  held  last 
month  at  Augusta,  and  was  a  fine  show  we  un¬ 
derstand.  Mr.  Peter’s  also  sold  a  considerable 
amount  of  his  choice  improved  stock  at  the 
time. 


Horticultural  Show  in  France. — The  French 
correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
says : 

AY e  were  attracted,  last  week,  to  the  Champs 
Elyses,  by  the  autumnal  exhibition  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Society  of  Agriculture,  for  the  Metropolis. 
It  formed  a  lounge  for  the  strangers,  and  the 
few  of  French  haut  ton  who  could  consent  to  be 
known  to  inhabit  the  town  at  this  season.  The 
arrangements,  or  the  distribution  and  display  of 
the  articles,  exemplified,  as  usual,  the  fancy  and 
the  taste  in  which  the  French  are  unrivalled  on 
such  occasions.  The  exhibition  was  remark¬ 
able  for  the  great  quantity  of  new  plants  and 
new  fruits.  The  progress  of  horticulture  was 
indicated  further,  by  the  improvement  in  the 
quality,  beauty  and  variety  of  the  old.  Orna¬ 
mental  flowers  are  wonderfully  multiplied,  and 
cheaper  from  year  to  year.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  brought  at  no  considerable  cost,  from  the 
extremities  of  the  earth.  The  array  of  pears 
apples,  and  fresh  strawberries  was  larger  and 
remarkable  for  size  and  eclat,  than  in  any  former 
year.  In  vegetables  there  was  a  little  superior¬ 
ity.  Roses  and  dahlias  were  diversified  and 
beautiful  beyond  description.  Messrs  Jarmin 
and  Durand’s  hybrid  rose-bush,  had  incessantly 
flowered  for  four  months — the  Glory  of  Parthe- 
nay.  I  visited  the  Madeleine  Flower  Market 
the  day  before  yesterday ;  the  prices  of  fine 
bouquets  were  so  low  that  the  quantity  sold 
could  alone  explain  the  perseverance  of  the  gar¬ 
deners  in  an  unlimited  culture.  Several  work¬ 
men  from  the  new  buildings  near,  bought,  for 
four  and  six  sous,  what  might  have  served  for  a 
lady's  drawing-room.  AAre  may  doubt  that  com¬ 
mon  laborers  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel, 
know,  or  would  indulge  a  taste  of  the  kind. 
- *  ©  « - 

Mysteries  of  Bee-keeping  Explained:  being 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  whole  subject,  by 
Air.  Quimby,  practical  bee-keeper.  C.  M. 
Saxton,  publisher,  152  Fulton  st.,  New-York. 
pp.  376,  Price  one  dollar. 

Portions  of  the  above  work  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  periodical  in  advance  of  publica¬ 
tion.  These  found  much  favor,  and  were  highly 
approved  of  by  bee-keepers,  even  when  their 
own  practice  differed  from  the  course  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Quimby.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  different  methods  succeed  or  do  not 
succeed  under  different  circumstances,  and  that 
even  a  difference  of  seasons  makes  a  different 
result,  under  precisely  the  same  treatment. 
Considerable  allowance,  therefore,  must  always 
be  made  by  those  wdio  keep  bees  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  one’s  own  good  common  sense  must 
be  brought  to  bear  on  their  treatment,  or  ill 
success  will  be  the  consequence.  The  author 
of  the  volume  under  notice  is  a  good  guide ;  he 
has  had  great  experience,  and  we  confidently 
recommend  his  work  to  the  attention  of  the 
public.  The  matter  is  clear,  brief,  and  well  ar¬ 
ranged  under  separate  heads,  making  it  easy 
any  time  to  turn  to  the  work  for  consultation 
on  particular  points.  This  saves  much  time, 
and  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  reader.  AVe 
trust  the  book  will  have  a  large  sale,  as  it  fully 
deserves  it. 

- - 

Address  delivered  before  the  Mercer  County 
Agricultural  Society,  Sept.,  1853,  by  James 
Gowen,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 

AVe  make  the  following  extracts  from  this 
valuable  address  upon  agricultural  exhibitions, 
and  the  rank  and  importance  of  the  husband¬ 
man. 

Agricultural  Exhibitions  have  ever  been  with 
me  a  favorite  expedient,  whereby  a  laudable 
emulation  and  rivalry  might  be  promoted  among 
the  tillers  of  the  soil ;  and  to  serve  as  a  rallying 
point,  where,  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
they  might  learn  to  have  more  confidence  in 
themselves,  and  by  emulating  the  progress  of 
others,  snatch  a  spark  of  that  spirit  and  enter¬ 
prise,  so  luminous  now-a-days,  in  the  track  of 
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the  busy  throng,  that  are  pushing  along  and 
going  a-heacl  with  rail-road  speed.  It  grieved 
me  to  perceive  that  the  farmers,  as  a  class, 
seemed  regardless  of  the  position,  however  low 
or  obscure,  assigned  to  them ;  appearing  ever 
content  to  labor  unrequited  and  unhonored ; 
oomplaining  not,  nor  attempting  to  reverse  the 
decree  that  fashion,  folly,  and  pretension  had 
recorded  to  their  prejudice.  Such  should,  I 
thought,  be  the  condition  of  the  farmer ;  his 
calling  or  profession  is  in  itself  so  intrinsic  and 
independent,  that  it  seems  strange  (unless  there 
is  something  in  the  soil  with  which  he  deals 
that  deadens,  or  in  the  air  he  breathes,  that  be¬ 
wilders  his  faculties,)  that  he  should  not  have 
the  sense  and  spirit  to  stand  more  erect,  and 
battle  manfully  for  that  lofty  position,  which  is 
his  rightful  heritage ! 

To  the  husbandman,  under  Pro-ridenots,  i» 
committed  the  bounties  of  the  field  and  seasons, 
and  upon  his  management  depends,  not  only  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  but  the  daily  sustenance 
of  every  man  whether  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low. 
Plenty  and  scarcity,  fulness  and  famine,  in  a 
great  measure  depends  upon  the  foresight,  skill, 
and  energy  of  the  farmer ;  he  holds  the  veritable 
cornucopia,  and  so  long  as  it  is  found  in  condi¬ 
tion  of  teeming  fulness,  pouring  out  the  in¬ 
vigorating  comforts  of  sustenance,  so  long  does 
the  human  family  wax  strong,  rejoicing  in  the 
enjoyment  of  health  and  vigor !  Let  it  give 
but  a  partial  supply,  or  none,  feebleness  and 
languor,  famine  and  pestilence,  brood  over  all 
and  enshroud  every  living  creature  !  Is  there 
a  man  so  obtuse  or  insensible,  whether  mechanic 
or  manufacturer,  merchant  or  professional  man, 
as  not  to  perceive  how  indispensable  are  the 
functions  of  the  farmer  ?  Why  should  he  not 
be  held  as  ordinarily  intelligent,  with  perceptions 
capable  of  penetrating  the  hidden  operations  of 
nature,  so  far  as  they  lie  within  his  sphere  of 
action  ;  profiting  by  all  that  is  deducible  from, 
or  observable  in  her  teachings  ?  And  is  it  not 
a  reproach  to  us,  farmers,  if  we  do  not  establish 
our  claim  to  this  high  consideration,  and  prove 
that  we  are  not  the  dull,  unenlightened  drudges 
we  are  supposed  to  be — good  but  so  far  as  ma¬ 
terial  strength  may  serve,  to  toil,  with  other 
wording  aniincci.->  uf  mm: 

Agricultural  Exhibitions  are  the  precursors 
of  improvement — they  are  eminently  calculated 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  apathetic — to  break 
in  upon  the  dull  monotony  that  pervades  the 
locality  where  the  fair  is  held.  They  are  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  they  are  instructive,  and  never  fail, 
if  properly  conducted,  of  impressing  a  salutary 
and  abiding  influence  upon  the  minds  of  all  who 
have  participated  in  their  interesting  display 
and  innocent  recreation.  Within  their  en¬ 
closures  are  to  be  found  the  best  specimens  of 
farm  stock,  the  choicest  varieties  of  seeds, 
samples  of  the  best  crops,  improved  implements 
of  husbandry,  specimens  of  household  manu¬ 
facture,  butter,  cheese,  and  poultry ;  all  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious,  and 
challenging  competition,  Who  can  look  upon 
such  a  scene  and  not  be  struck  with  a  deep 
sense  of  its  utility,  and  what  farmer,  however 
enlightened,  but  may  add  something  to  his 
stock  of  knowledge,  or  have  his  doubts  re¬ 
moved  as  to  the  excellence  of  some  breed  of 
farm  stock,  or  the  capability  of  some  implement, 
which  he  had  never  used  for  the  work  it  was 
designed  to  execute  ?  And  who  can  be  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  advantages  of  such  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  an  interchange  of  opinion  upon  the 
theory  and  practice  of  culture  and  husbandry ; 
upon  soils,  and  the  adaptation  of  crops  and 
manures  to  each  variety  respectively  ?  These, 
with  the  friendly  greetings,  the  revival  of  old 
acquaintanceship,  and  the  formation  of  new 
friendships,  give  to  the  scene  a  holiday  fresh¬ 
ness — a  dash  of  rural  felicity,  that  compensates 
for  many  a  long  and  solitary  day  of  toil  upon  the 
farm. 

Mr.  Go  wan’s  remarks  on  pseudo  professors 
and  agricultural  quacks  are  witty  and  pungent, 
lie  has  drawn  a  few  portraits  which  are  easily 
recognizable.  We  like  his  ideas  on  stock  gen¬ 
erally  very  much,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  find 
room  hereafter  to  copy  them  entire. 


We  have  at  our  office  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
Orinoco  Tobacco,  raised  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Clark, 
of  Fluvanna  County,  Va.  This  arrived  at  the 
Virginia  State  Fair  too  late  for  competition,  but 
we  think  it  excels  any  specimens  there  exhibited. 
The  leaves  are  very  large  and  thick,  and  present 
that  peculiar  rich,  oily,  and  leather-like  appear¬ 
ance,  so  highly  prized  by  manufacturers.  Many 
of  the  plants  yielded  “  four  to  the  pound,”  and 
the  whole  field  averaged  five  plants  to  the  pound. 
The  land  was  new,  unmanured,  and  produced 
about  1000  lbs.  to  the  acre,  worth  at  present 
prices  nearly  50  cents  per  lb.  Mr.  Clark  gave 
us  the  items  in  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  curing, 
which  amounted  to  only  about  $30  per  acre. 
Allowing  it  to  be  $50  per  aero,  null  IT16  tObaCCO 

to  be  worth  only  85  cents  per  lb.,  there  is  still 
a  nett  profit  of  $300  to  the  acre,  a  very  fine 
business  surely,  if  the  noxious  weed  must  be 
raised. 

- - 

AGRICULTURAL  PATENT  CLAIMS. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  23,  1858. 

Devices  of  a  Convertible  Dung  Fork — By 
Ezra  H.  Dawes,  of  Litchfields,  Me. :  I  claim 
making  the  tines  of  ordinary  dung  or  hay  forks, 
to  revolve  upon  the  handle,  as  set  forth. 

Bee  Hives-— By  Wooster  A.  Flanders,  of  Sha¬ 
ron,  Vt. :  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  peculiar 
construction  described,  but  I  claim  the  adjustable 
passage  by  which  the  entrance  to  the  hive  may 
be  enlarged  or  diminished  in  the  manner  set 
forth. 

Attaching  Horses  to  Plows — By  John  D. 
Filkins  &  W.  II.  De  Puy,  of  Lima,  Ind. :  We 
claim  the  combination  of  the  limber  and  stiff 
tongues  with  the  running  gear,  to  adapt  it  to 
being  drawn  by  two  teams  abreast,  as  described. 

Cutting  and  Planting  Potatoes — By  Samuel 
Hutchinson,  of  Rockport,  Ind. :  I  claim  the  con¬ 
struction  and  combination  described,  of  the  cam, 
sliding  platform,  cutting  blade  and  trap  doors, 
with  the  turrowing  snare  ana  tuvaiug  maae, 
for  cutting,  dropping,  distancing,  and  covering 
potatoes. 

Winnowers — By  David  S.  Mackey  &  J.  R. 
Smith,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y. :  We  claim,  first,  the 
peculiar  manner  of  operating  the  screen,  viz., 
by  means  of  the  eccentrics  placed  in  a  reverse 
manner  upon  the  shaft,  said  eccentrics  working 
between  the  blocks  attached  to  the  under  side 
of  the  screen,  as  described. 

Second,  we  claim  producing  two  blasts  from 
a  single  fan,  and  having  the  two  blasts  cross  or 
intersect  each  other,  by  which  a  blast  passes 
horizontally  over  the  top  of  the  screen,  and  a 
blast  also  passes  upward  through  the  screen, 
preventing  the  screen  from  being  clogged  or 
choked  by  the  chaff. 

Making  Shovels,  Spades,  &c. — By  Wm.  W. 
Richards,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  I  claim  as  a  new 
manufacture,  shovels,  spades,  and  other  imple¬ 
ments,  made  of  a  composite  sheet  of  metal, 
whose  constituents  are  parallel  laminae  of  un¬ 
equal  hardness,  as  set  forth. 

But  I  make  no  claim  to  such  implements  made 
of  the  hard  laminae  extending  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  only  above  the  edge,  but  only  where  it 
extends  up  beneath  the  strap  to  support  the 
back. 

Expanding  Horse  Snous — By  B.  P.  Sargent, 
of  Sutton,  N.  H. :  I  claim  the  combination  of  the 
bearers  or  ears,  with  the  jointed  quarters  or 
bars,  jointed  together  or  to  a  common  toe  piece 
or  cork,  and  operated  by  an  expansion  screw  or 
contrivance,  as  specified. 

Garden  and  other  Hoes — By  J.  T.  Sargent, 
of  Sutton,  N.  II. :  I  do  not  claim  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  screw  and  nut  for  confining  two  things 
together ;  nor  do  I  claim  the  attachment  of  the 
shank  and  blade  of  a  hoe  by  means  of  the  bear¬ 
ing  plates  welded  to  and  forming  part  of  the 
shank,  and  rivetted  to  the  blade. 

But  I  claim  my  attachment  of  the  blade  and 
shank,  whereby  the  blade  not  only  can  be  readily 


removed  from  or  as  readily  confined  to  the 
shank,  but  when  affixed  to  it  is  prevented  from 
breakage  where  the  greatest  leverage  or  strain  is 
brought  upon  it,  meaning  to  claim  the  bearing 
head,  fixed  firmly  to  and  making  part  of  the 
shank  the  moveable  plate  or  stiffener,  or  its 
equivalents,  (applied  to  the  back  of  the  blade 
and  made  separate  from  the  shank,)  the  screw- 
on  the  shank,  the  screw  nut,  and  the  recess  in 
the  hoe  blade  as  combined  together  and  with  the 
shank  of  the  handle  and  made  to  operate,  as 
specified. 

Spring  Claps  for  Clothes-lines — By  D.  M. 
Smith,  of  Springfield,  Vt. :  I  do  not  claim  a  mere 
clasp  composed  of  two  levers  hinged  together 
between  their  respective  ends,  and  having  a 
spring  placed  between  their  two  adjacent  arms. 

But  I  claim  the  described  improved  clothes 
pm,  iIiaA  is  to  say,  I  claim  the  arrangement  of 
the  line  opening,  and  the  spring  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  hinge  of  the  two  levers,  all  as  speci¬ 
fied,  whereby,  by  pressure  of  the  longer  legs  of 
the  levers  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the 
hand  of  a  person,  the  instrument  is  rendered 
very  convenient  of  application  without  danger, 
during  the  same,  of  tearing  the  clothes  secured 
by  it  on  a  line. 

Ox  Yokes — By  Albert  Vose,  of  Pittsfield,  Vt. 
Antedated  August  10,  1853  :  I  claim,  first,  the 
construction  of  the  semi-revolving  neck  blocks, 
each  having  a  curved  groove  and  pin  fitting  into 
it  for  enabling  the  neck  block  to  alw-ays  adjust 
itself  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  neck 
of  the  animal. 

Second,  I  claim,  in  combination  with  the  groove 
in  the  neck  block  the  use  of  the  pin  subserving 
the  double  purpose  of  controlling  the  movement 
of  the  neck  block,  and  adjusting  the  length  of 
the  yoke,  as  described. 

Gutting  the  Bars  and  Teeth  in  Curry  Combs 
— By  Wm.  Wheeler,  of  West  Poultney,  Vt.  (as¬ 
signor  to  Chas.  II.  Kellog,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.) :  I 
claim  the  method  of  forming  the  bars  of  curry 
combs,  by  punching  them  out  of  plates,  so  that 
at  a  single  operation  a  strip  of  the  proper  width 
for  the  bar  is  severed  from  the  plate,  and  one 
row-  of  teeth  cut  thereon,  and  another  row  upon 
the  end  of  the  nln.te  fbr  the  next  bar,  as.  set 
forth. 

Seed  Planters — By  N.  C.  Davis,  of  West 
Jefferson,  O.  :  I  claim  the  piston  provided  with 
a  notch  or  hollow,  in  its  upper  end,  and  so  ar¬ 
ranged  in  combination  with  the  partition,  and 
depression,  that  it  will  bring  up  and  discharge 
through  the  aperture,  the  desired  .  number  of 
grains  of  corn  every  time  it  is  raised  by  the 
operator,  as  set  forth. 

- - 0-0-0 - 

SALE  OF  HORSES  AT  SPRINGFIELD  SHOW. 

On  Saturday,  at  Springfield,  after  the  closing 
of  the  National  Horse  Show-,  a  number  of  the 
animals  were  sold.  We  compile  the  following 
list  from  the  Republican. 

George  Washington,  a  large  3  yr.  old  colt, 
by  Cassius  M.  Clay,  and  very  fast — sold 
to  P.  Crispell,  of  New-York  for  -  -  $550 

White  Mary,  the  dam  of  Cassius  M.  Clay, 

Mr.  Britton . .  -100 

White  Mary’s  colt,  G  months  old — P.  Cris¬ 
pell  . .  IS® 

American  Eagle,  stallion,  a  large  and  splen¬ 
did  horse,  raised  at  Flushing,  L.  I.— D. 

E.  Bolton,  of  Coburg,  Canada  -  -  1450 


Sable  Sisters,  pair  black  mares — A.  B. 

Atherton . S50 

Champion,  a  large  iron-grey  English  stal¬ 
lion  from  Canada— Col.  J.  M.  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  Springfield  -  -  -  -  300 

Dante,  a.  b.  g.  from  New-Haven — A.  L. 

Devans,  of  Ware  -  -  -  -  -  130 

Young  Quebec,  gelding— Adams  &  Co.  200 

Topsy,  thoroughbred  stallion— C.  S.  West  775 
Hambletonian  Morgan,  stallion — J.  M. 

Thompson  &  Co.,  Springfield  -  -  255 

Black  Lion,  stallion— David  M.  King  -  195 

Black  Ranger,  gelding— D.  E.  Bolton  -  250 

Grey  gelding— Harvey  Foster,  Springfield  200 

Jenny  Lind,  a  thoroughbred  mare  from 
Cornwall,  Vt. — Capt.  Newman,  Vt.  300 

Bay  gelding— Mr.  Johnson  -  -  -  175 
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SPRING  IS  AFAR. 

When  the  forest  is  ready  to  go  to  the  Dead, 

He  dons,  as  for  bridal,  his  gaudiest  wreath  ; 
And  in  wedding-apparel  of  gold  and  of  red, 
Thus  bravely  he  waitetli  for  Death, 


Robert,  b.  g\— D.  H.  Ferris,  New-York  225 


Silver-tailed  mare — A.  Reynold,  of  Dela¬ 
ware  . 180 

Sir  Henry,  gelding — L.  Williams  -  -  125 

Pair  bay  geldings — H.  A.  Mattison  -  450 

Pair  Arabian  horses — George  Johnson,  of 

Albany . 350 

George  Washington,  a  Morgan  stallion 
from  Suffield,  Ct. — John  Manners  -  200 


Spirit  of  the  Times. 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

A  Tall  Dahlia. — Seeing  in  your  paper  a  no¬ 
notice  of  a  tall  Dahlia,  twelve  feet  high,  I  re¬ 
quested  my  friend,  Mr.  Endicott,  32  Charlton 
street,  to  measure  one  of  his,  which  is  of  the 
tallest  sort,  and  the  result  is,  he  found  the  height 
just  fourteen  feet.  Beat  that  who  can. 

Charles  St  a  hr,  -Tr. 

New-  York,  Nov.  1,  1853. 

POTATO  ROT,  &c. 

The  potato  rot  in  this  county  did  not  show 
itself  until  after  the  heavy  October  rains.  Here¬ 
tofore  the  vines  of  the  diseased  plants  began  to 
die  in  August.  Early  planted  and  early  dug 
potatoes  escaped  the  rot  this  year,  which  is  in 
proof  that  wet  weather,  after  the  tubers  are 
large,  has  much  to  do  with  the  rot.  Many  late 
cleared  dry  sandy  noles  have  grown  potatoes 
ear  after  year  without  any  appearance  of  rot, 
ut  in  wet  sandy  swales  it  prevails  as  much  as 
on  clay  dams.  I  have  found  by  experiment  that 
salt,  lime  or  ashes,  are  powerless  in  keeping  off 
the  rot;  Mexican  seedlings  thus  treated  have 
rotted  on  a  well  drained  soil  since  the  10th  Oct., 
before  that  time  they  were  sound  but  not  fully 
ripe. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  art  rural  perhaps  in 
which  our  farmers  are  so  much  behind  the  age 
as  in  feeding  their  cows ;  at  least  one  half  the 
hay  is  cut  too  late ;  true  it  needs  no  labor  to 
cure  it  because  its  juices  are  dried  out  and  lost. 
I  have  seen  a  cow  have  pumpkins  to  devour, 
red  top  hay  cut  in  full  bloom  and  cured  partly  in 
cock  ;  per  contra,  I  have  seen  them  leave  timo¬ 
thy  hay  cut  after  harvest  to  eat  wheat  straw. 
In  the  winter  a  cow  wastes  more  of  such  hay 

tlm.n  c Vl  O  oola  GDIltjrC  1»  C*D  mwoL  vooaomy  in. 

treating  meadows  with  liquid  manure,  as  in  ap¬ 
plying  nitrogenous  manures  to  the  corn  crop  ; 
it  gives  an  early  growth  to  the  grass  which  in 
our  champaigne  country  where  droughts  are 
common,  is  a  point  gained ;  with  the  right  me¬ 
chanical  preparation  liquid  manure  to  meadows, 
may  be  as  easy  as  top  dressing  the  same  with 
stable  manure,  and  the  saving  in  azotized  matter 
would  be  great  indeed. 

When  a  farmer  complains  that  is  pasture  is 
dried  up  and  his  cows  make  no  butter ;  ask  him 
why  he  does  not  soil  them  with  corn-stalks,  or 
green  hay,  his  reply  is  stereotyped,  “  I  have 
pasture  ground  enough  and  they  must  take  their 
chance thus  robbing  himself  by  starving  his 
cows.  The  result  is,  that  for  the  want  of  a  few 
weeks  extra  feed,  the  use  of  his  cows  are  lost 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  as  the  late  grass 
only  goes  to  make  up  lost  flesh  instead  of  lost 
butter.  But  some  of  our  farmers  are  beginning 
to  manage  these  things  better ;  many  of  them 
have  learned  that  a  drought  is  the  salvation  of 
the  Indian  corn  crop,  if  early  planted,  manured, 
and  well  tended  in  the  hottest  weather. 

The  loss  of  Mr.  Delafield  to  farmers  generally, 
and  to  Seneca  County  in  particular,  is  great. 
He  had  entered  into  the  great  cause  of  rural 
progress  with  all  his  heart ;  bringing  to  it  all 
the  energies  of  his  active  mind  and  his  indomi¬ 
table  physical  exertions.  Wherever  he  went, 
and  he  was  emphatically  an  out-door  man,  his 
face  never  failed  to  sharpen  that  of  his  friend. 
Few  possessed  his  untiring  industry,  still  fewer 
his  faculty  of  keeping  the  farmer  in  good  hu¬ 
mor  with  himself,  while  he  disabused  him  of 
his  long  cherished  egotism,  his  prejudice  and 
his  hereditary  habits  of  thinking  and  acting. 
He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  very  efficient 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  to  our  State 
Agricultural  College ;  a  great  loss  to  an  institu¬ 
tion  now  in  its  incipiency. 

N’ijiporte, 

Seneca  Co Oct,  27 th,  1853. 


And  the  sun  saunters  out  from  the  breast  of  a  cloud, 

To  smile  on  his  pomp— a  smile  sickly  and  dim  : 

For  the  Spring  is  afar  :  soon,  the  storm  comoth  loud, 

To  dance  the  death-dance  with  him. 

Then  what  wrestlings  fierce,  and  what  blusterings  strong  ! 

And  each  death-throe  shakes  showers  of  leaves  from  his 
Soon  a  low  voice  of  moaning  awakes  its  sad  song,  [head  : 
And  the  beautiful  forest  is  dead ! 


Pre-payment  of  Postage. — All  correspondents 
are  requested  to  pre-pay  their  postage  on  letters  to 
us,  as  they  thereby  secure  pre-payment  in  return. 
The  saving  of  two  cents  for  each  letter  may  seem  a 
small  matter  to  such  as  seldom  write,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  omission  to  pre-pay  would  make  a  difference  of 
humlfcHo  of  Hollars  per  annum  in  our  own  postage 
bills. 

We  also  suggest  the  propriety,  where  correspond¬ 
ents  write  us  expressly  on  their  own  business,  re¬ 
questing  a  favor  which  causes  us  some  trouble,  and 
with  no  corresponding  benefit,  that  they  not  only 
pre-pay  their  postage,  but  also  enclose  a  stamp,  to 
pre-pay  the  answer  they  solicit  in  return. 

Dating  Letters. — Where  our  correspondents  are 
not  perfectly  well  known  to  us,  we  wish  they  would 
in  all  cases,  date  their  letters  very  plainly,  with  their 
post-office  address.  Nearly  every  town  in  the  United 
States  has  half  a  dozen  name-sakes  in  other  States, 
and  of  some  of  the  most  popular,  they  number  by 
fifties.  A  few  years  since,  there  were  about  thirty 
Washingtons  in  Ohio  alone.  Let  us,  in  all  cases, 
have  the  name  of  their  post-office  and  State,  at  the 
head  of  their  letter,  and  they  will  be  sure  of  a  right 
direction  for  their  letters  in  return. 

Correspondents  will  confer  a  favor  by  writing 
plainly.  We  spent  four  hours  in  deciphering  a 
long  article  from  a  correspondent,  which  con¬ 
tained  some  good  ideas.  We  have  just  received 
another  from  the  same  source,  which  we  have 
necessarily  laid  by  for  the  leisure  of  a  rainy  day. 
We  never  did  like  illegible  writing,  but  we  cheer¬ 
fully  correct  ungrammatical  expressions,  and  will 
properly  prepare  manuscript  for  the  press  with  plea¬ 
sure.  If  only  plainly  written,  we  care  not  how 
homely  the  style. 

To  our  Friends. — Several  communications, 

Kr.nL'Q,  and  immpV'lRfo  ADA  Ti-LIr-fl  tta 

have  not  had  not  time  to  notice,  owing  to 
continued  absence  at  the  Cattle  Shows  and 
Fairs.  Our  friends  and  correspondents  shall 
receive  due  attention  in  a  week  or  two ;  in  the 
mean  while  we  beg  a  continuance  of  their  fa¬ 
vors. 


Ifarftetis* 


Remarks. — Our  advices  from  Europe  are  to  the 
21st  October.  Wheat,  corn,  flour,  meal,  clover  seed, 
tallow,  cotton,  and  rice  have  advanced,  while  provi¬ 
sions  have  slightly  given  way.  This  advance  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  together  with  large  orders  sent  out  for  purchas¬ 
ing  on  this  side  of  the  water,  have  had  the  effect  of 
raising  the  price  of  wheat  15  to  20  cents  per  bushel 
the  past  week,  flour. 37  to  50  cents  per  bbl.,corn  2  to 
3  cents  per  bushel,  and  other  grain  in  proportion. 
Beef,  pork,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  and  wool  have  re¬ 
ceded  a  trifle.  Cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  remain  steady 
Money  continues  in  great  demand  here,  at  a  high 
rate  of  interest.  Stocks  are  much  depressed.  Specie 
in  large  amount  is  sent  to  Europe  by  every  steamer. 
This  state  of  things  will  continue  so  long  as  we  im¬ 
port  so  many  gewgaws  from  abroad,  and  neglect  to 
manufacture  articles  of  prime  necessity  at  home,  and 
indulgence  in  so  much  extravagance  and  waste  in 
living. 


PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

Wholesale  prices  of  the  more  important  Vegetables 
Fruits,  See. 

Washington  Market,  Nov.  7, 1853. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  Carters,  ^  bbl.,  $1  87.% ;  Mer¬ 
cers,  $1.  75  ;  Western  Reds,  1  50  ;  Sweet  Potatoes,  $2  12%  ; 
Tomatoes,  basket,  62^c.  ;  Cabbages,  ^  100,  $3@$3  50  ; 
Savoys,  ^  100,  $2@2  50  ;  Red  do.,  $5  ;  Cauliflowers, 

flkdozen,  $2@$2  50  ;  Broccoli,  ^  dozen,  75c. @.$1  25  ;  Green 
Corn,  $  100,  $1  25  ;  Lima  Beans,  tp  basket,  $1 ;  Onions, 
white,  fl  bbl.,  $2;  do.  yellow,  $  bbl.,  $1  75;  do.,  red,  $ 
bbl.,  $1  50 ;  Parsnips  $  doz,  bunches  25c, ;  Carrots,  25c.  ; 


Beets,  basket,  37,%c.  ;  Turnips,  white,  bush.,  25c. ; 
RutaBaga,  44c.;  Endive,  $  100,  50@75c. ;  Lottuco,  $  100, 
75c-  ;  Leeks,  ^  doz.  bunches,  25c.  ;  Colery.^p  doz.  bunches, 
75c. @$1  ;  Salsafy,  $  doz.  bunches,  44c.  ;  Radishes  doz. 
bunches,  25c.  ;  Citron  Melons  $  100  $2;  Squashes,  $  100 
$5@10. 

Fruit.— Apples,  best  Newton  Pippins,  $  bbl.,  $4@5  ;  R.  1. 
Greenings,  $3  50@$4  ;  Fall  Pippins,  $3  ;  Other  sorts,  In¬ 
cluding  Spitzenburgh,  Vandervere,  Baldwin,  Russets, 
Strawberry,  &c.,  from  $2@®2  75,  according  to  quality ; 
Quinces,  $  bbl.,  $1  75@$2  ;  Pears,  baking,  $  bbl.,  $4@$6  ; 
eating  do.,  $10©$12  ;  Cranberries  $  bbl,,  $5@$6  ;  Hickory 
nuts,  ^  bush.,  $2  ;  Chestnuts,  fl  bush.,  $2  50@$2  75  , 
Grapes,  Isabella,  sp  pound,  10c.@12c. ;  inferior  quality,  5c- ; 
Hot-house  Grapes,  75e.@$l. 

The  general  impression  is  that  Apples  will  become 
scarce  before  Spring,  hut  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
varieties  they  are  not  at  present  unusually  so.  The  New¬ 
town  Pippin,  being  limited  in  supply,  command  an  extra 
price,  but  other  sorts  are  not  in  proportion.  Very  fair 
samples  of  other  varieties  may  he  obtained  at  retail  for  $2 
50  and  $2  75,  which,  allowing  25c.  ’P  bbl.  for  commission, 
cannot  be  considered  unusually  dear.  As  the  season  ad¬ 
vances,  and  the  facilities  or  Transport  from  distant  points 
is  diminshed,  the  price  will  increase,  and  possibly  a  searcity 
may  be  felt  here.  The  fact  of  severai  favorite  kinds  being 
scarce  at  present  conveys  the  idea  that  there  is  a  general 
scarcity.  There  are,  it  is  true,  more  middling  and  inferior 
lots  of  all  varieties,  than  of  first  quality,  which  raises  the 
price  of  choice  Apples  above  the  average  rates  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Potatoes  have  increased  a  little  in  price  as  there  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  considerable  loss  from  rot,  and  Sweet  Potatoes 
are  not  as  plentiful  this  week.  The  market  was  not  hv  any 
means  so  large  to  day  as  on  last  Saturday. 


NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  J\Tov.  7,  1853. 

To-day’s  market  was  what  holders  of  cattle  call  “  mean," 
many  of  them  employ  much  more  emphatic  terms,  and  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  actual  transactions  it  may  soon  be  dis¬ 
covered  from  the  temper  of  the  dealers  whether  sales  are 
brisk  or  dull.  The  buyer  takes  time  to  consider,  and  leaves 
a  lot  which  lie  intends  eventually  to  purchase,  satisfied  that 
when  he  returns  they  will  still  he  at  his  service,  hoping  that 
the  delay  will  tend  to  bring  the  holder  to  more  satisfactory 
terms.  Thus  sales  are  not  so  easily  made,  while  the  actual 
price  may  not  be  greatly  reduced.  To-day,  however,  the 
average  rates  of  the  market  were  at  least  half  a  dollar  per 
hundred  below  those  of  the  previous  week,  with  a  prospect 
of  many  remaining  on  hand.  Inferior  cattle  have  but  a  poor 
chance  in  such  a  market ;  for  while  choice  animals  bring  a 
fair  price,  notwithstanding  the  depression,  as  the  supply  of 
such  is  comparatively  limited,  the  lot  of  coarse,  poor  cattle  , 
are  sold  below  their  value,  low  as  that  may  be.  There  were 

onvorol  Into  nf  PadqJ'Ivqd'O  oottln  ad  Lon.l  Aom  Ohcotor  G-o., 

these  we  believe  commanded  as  higli  a  price  as  any  offered 
to-day. 

J.  J.  De  Forest  had  a  lot  of  80  head  of  steers  from  Chester 
Co.  ;  the  greater  number  of  these  he  calculated  to  average 
$68  per  head,  which,  according  to  their  estimated  weight, 
would  roach  cents  per  pound ;  22  of  this  lot  had  been 
disposed  of  to  Mr.  Cornell  at  $75  each,  which  would  he 
about  9%  cents. 

Another  lot  of  Chester  Co.  cattle  were  offered  by  Clias. 
G.  Teed,  the  owner,  at  about  9  cents  ;  there  were  115,  most 
of  them  good  looking  steers.  J.  A.  Merrit  had  a  lot  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  cattle,  estimated  by  him  to  weigh  625  lbs.  each,  and 
offered  at  about  8  cents  ;  some  of  them  were  rather  neat 
cattle,  although  from  Virginia,  where  they  appear  much  in 
the  dark  about  improved  stock. 

The  number  of  cattle  received  at  the  Washington  Yards, 
A.  M.  Allerton,  Proprietor,  and  the  other  market  places, 
are  as  follows  : 

Washington  Yards,  Forty-fourth  street. 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  ON  HAND. 

Beeves,  3,296  2,971 

Cows,  28 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  1,144 
Veals,  221 

Browning’s,  Sixth  street. 


Beeves,  543  125 

Cows  and  Calves,  63  20 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  6,541  1,500 

O’Brien’s,  Sixth  street. 

Beeves,  "  165  15 

Cows  and  calves.  25  10 

Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  street. 

Beeves,  300  16 

Cows  and  Calves,  40  6 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  5,000  2,000 

Veals,  40  6 


The  cattle  received  at  the  Washington  Yards  are  ac¬ 
counted  for  as  follows : 

By  the  Harlem  Railroad,  Beeves,  331  ;  Cows,  28  ;  Sheep 
and  Lambs,  963  ;  Veals,  221  ;  Shouts,  4. 

By  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  :  Beeves,  700  ;  Sheep, 
181. 

By  the  Erie  Railroad  :  Beeves,  360  ;  Swine,  288. 
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N.  Y.  State,  cattle  by  cars,  622 ;  on  foot,  270  :  by  boats 

288. 

Pennsylvania,  on  foot,  622. 

Ohio,  on  cars,  290. 

Kentucky,  on  cars,  106  ;  on  foot,  93. 

Virginia,  on  foot,  379. 

New  Jersey,  56. 

The  prices  of  cattle  at  the  Washington  Yards,  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  average  for  the  city,  are  as  follows  : 

Inferior,  7c. 

Good,  7%@8c. 

Superior,  8%@9c. 

Extra,  9%c. 

The  depression  is  in  part  owing  to  the  number  of  cattle 
in  market,  and  to  the  large  amount  of  pork  and  other  pro 
dnee  now  on  hand. 

At  Chamberlin's,  Hudson  River  Bull’s  Head,  they  are 
stocked  with  sheep  and  lambs  much  in  excess  of  the  de¬ 
mand,  which  has  caused  a  slight  falling  off  in  price.  The 
average  prices  for  sheep  and  lambs  are  stated  at  for  sheep, 
$2  75,  $4,  to  $6  50,  and  ror  lambs,  $2,  $3,  and  $4.  The 
notes  of  sales  given  below  will  furnish  more  particulars. 

ffm.  Deheart,  sheep  broker,  reports  the  sale  of  80  sheep 
and  lambs,  §295  50  ;  24,  $94  50  ;  109,  $510  75  ;  52,  $197  50  ; 
286,  $999 ;  40,  $175 ;  172,  §702  62  ;  62,  $248 ;  makini 
total  of  805  head,  for  $3122  87.  This  would  average  in 
round  numbers  about  $3  87  each,  but  as  there  still  remain 
on  hand  300  of  the  tail  ends  of  the  abovo  lots,  which  may 
not  bring  more  than  $1  50  or  §1  75,  the  average  may  be 
estimated  a  little  lower.  This  broker  states  that  he  kept 
several  lots  of  sheep  back,  owing  lo  the  crowded  state  of 
the  market. 

John  Mortimore,  broker  at  the  same  place,  reports  the 
following  sales  for  the  week  ending  Nov.  7th: 

Sheep  230,  average  price  §4  25  each;  160,  @.§3  87%. 
212,  @$5  12%  ;  140,  ©$4  12%  ;  225,  @§4  50  ;  45,  @$6  25’ 
60,  @§3;  80,  @$3  90;  400,  @,$3  88.  No  extra  sheep  or 
lambs  in  market.  Sheep  are  worth  about  9  cents  in  the 
mutton  ;  lambs  10  cents,  according  to  quality.  The  market 
is  now  fully  supplied  with  sheep. 

There  are  few  cattle  on  hand  here,  and  only  six  cows  and 
calves,  the  price  of  beef  is  quoted  at  7@9%c. ,  and  veals  @5 
@7e.  per  pound. 

At  Browning’s,  sheep  and  lambs  average  from  $2  @  5  50 
for  sheep  ;  a  few  extra  §6  ©  9,  and  $1  75  ©  4  50  for  lambs  ! 
some  extras  as  high  as  $5  37%.  We  quote  a  few  sales  ;  16 
lambs  $49  50  ;  136  sheep  and  lambs  §568  50,  50  lambs  $172 
25;  159  sheep  $59!  75. 

Swine,  292  shoats,  were  sold  at  from  5%@5%,  this  is 
low  and  indicates  a  considerable  decrease  in  price  since  last 
week. 

iioso,  have  haem,  also  a  little  lower.  Prime  car¬ 

cases  have  brought  7%c.  per  pound,  but  some  have  been  sold 
as  low  as  6%.  There  is  a  large  supply  in  market. 

HonsE  Mahket.— There  has  been  very  little  fluctuation 
in  the  horse  market  during  the  week,  and  the  stock  on  hand 
at  Twenty-fourth  street  is  more  than  suflicient  for  the  de¬ 
mand.  Sales  are  effected  with  regular  customers  at  all 
seasons,  but  this  is  a  very  dull  time  of  the  year  for  the 
horse  dealers  and  speculators. 

■ - o  o  e - 


PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce,  Groceries,  Provisions,  Lumber,  &c. 

Ashes. 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853 . $  100  lbs.  5  50 


.5  50  ® - 


lb.  —  27  ©  28 
....—■40  ©—45 


Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852 

Beeswax. 

American  Yellow . 

Bristles. 

American,  Gray  and  White 

Coal. 

Liverpool  Orrel... . f  chaldron,  11  —  ©  11  50 

Scotch . —  —  ©  —  — 

Sidney .  7  75  ©  8  — 

Pictou .  6  50  ©  7  — 

Anthracite _ :  . f  2,000  lb.  6  50  ©  7  — 

Cordage. 

Bale  Rope . $  lb.  —  7  @ —  7% 

Boit  Rope . —  —  © — 12% 

Corks.  iS§S 

Velvet,  Quarts . f  gro. —  35  © — 45 

Velvet,  Pints . —  20  © — 28 

Phials . —  4  @ — 12 

Cotton.  Atlantic  Other  Gulf 

Ports.  Florida.  Ports. 

Inferior . —  —  (§—  —  @— 

Low  to  good  ord .  7%@8%  7%@8%  7%@8% 

Low  to  good  mid .  9%@10%  10%@11%  11  @11% 

Mid.  fair  to  fair . 10  @11  11%@11%  11%®I2 

Fully  fr.  to  good  fr . 11%®—  11%©—  —  ©12% 

Good  and  line . —  ©—  —  @—  —  @ — 

Cotton  Bagging. 

Gunny  Cloth . f  yard, —  10%@10% 

American  Kentucky . . © - 

Dundee . . © - 

Feathers. 

Live  Geese,  prime . f  lb. 

Flax, 

Jersey . . . lb.  — 

Flour  and  Meal. 

Sour . $  bbl.  5  75 

Superfine  No.  2 .  6  50 

State,  common  brands . .  7  — 

State,  Straight  brand . .  .  7  — 


State,  favorite  brands .  7  06%@7  12% 

Western,  mixed  do .  7  _  @7  06% 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  Straight  do .  7  06%®7  12% 

Michigan,  fancy  brands .  7  12%® _ 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands .  7 —  @7  12% 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common . . .  7  —  @7  06% 

Ohio,  fancy  brands .  7  i2%©7  18  V 

Ohio,  extra  brands .  7  18% @7  75 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do .  7  12%@7  37% 

Genesee,  fancy  brands .  7  12%@7  18% 

Genesee,  extra  brands .  7  75  @8 _ 

Canada,  (in  bond) .  7_  (»7  12V 

Brandywine .  7  31%@7  37% 

Georgetown.  .  7  31%@7  37% 

Petersburgh  City .  7  31%@7  37% 

Richmond  Country .  7  25  @7  31% 

Alexandria  .  7  25  @7  31% 

Baltimore,  Howard  Street .  7  25  ©7  31V 

Rye  Flour  .  4  87%@5 - 

Corn  Meal,  Jersey .  4  18%@4  25 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine. ..  .  4  50  © _ 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . 11  punch.  19  — 


. - ©28  — 

. - @32  — 


(7b.  1  ™ 

@1  70 
@1  77 
@1  60 
@1  55 
@-  95 
© — 77 
@—80 

© - 

© — 80 
©—79 


© — 49% 

©—46 

@—50 

@—48 

@—44 


70 


© - 

© - 

@135 
@167  50 
@220  — 
© - 


48  @—  50 


8  @—  9 


@6  75 

@ - 

@7  06% 


punch 

Grain. 

Wheat,  White  Genesee . f  bush.  1  76 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) .  1  65 

Wheat,  Southern,  White .  1  00 

Wheat,  Ohio,  White .  1  00 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White .  1  72 

Wheat,  Mixed  Western .  1  56 

Wheat,  Western  Red .  1  52 

Rye,  Northern . —  93 

Corn,  Unsound . —  70 

Corn,  Round  Yellow . —  79 

Corn,  Round  White . —  78 

Corn,  Southern  White . —  79 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow . —  78 

Corn,  Southern  Mixed . —  771, 

Corn,  Western  Mixed . —  77 

Corn,  Western  Yellow . . 

Barley . —  SO 

Oats,  River  and  Canal . —  47 

Oats,  New-Jersey . —  45 

Oats,  Western . —  49 

Oats,  Penna . —  46 

Oats,  Southern . —  42 

Peas,  Black-eyed . f  2  bush.  2 

Peas,  Canada . bush.  1 

Beans,  White.  .  1  50  @1  56% 

Hair. 

Rio  Grande,  Mixed . f  lb.  —  20 

Buenos  Ayres,  Mixed . —  19 

Hay,  FOR  SHIPPING  : 

North  River,  in  bales . $  100  lbs.  —  65 

Hemp. 

Russia,  clean . .• . f  ton. - © _ 

Russia,  Outshot . . _ 

Manilla . $  lb.  —  10%@ - 

Sisal . -  10  © - 

Sunn . —  0 

Italian . f  ton,  240  — 

Jute . 132  50 

American,  Dew-rotted . 155  — 

American,  do.,  Dressed . 160  — 

American,  Water-rotted . . 

Hops. 

1853 . f  lb.  —  47%©  —  50 

. .  .  •  • -  -  '!>) 

Lime. 

Rockland.  Common . bbl. - ©  1  _ 

Lumber. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Timber,  White  Pine . f  cubic  ft.  —  18  ©  —  22 

Timber,  Oak . —  25  ©  —  30 

Timber,  Grand  Island,  W.  O . —  35  ©.  —  38 

Timber,  Geo.  Yel.  Pine . (by  cargo) —  18  ©  —  22 

YARD  SELLING  PRICES 

Timber,  Oak  Scantling . f  M.  ft. 80  —  ©  40  — 

Timber,  or  Beams,  Eastern . 17  50  @  18  75 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Worked . . 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Unworked . 20  — 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  Clear . 37  50 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  2d  qual . 30  — 

Boards,  North  River,  Box . 16  — 

Boards,  Albany  Pine . f  pee.  —  1 6 

Boards,  City  Worked . —  22 

Boards,  do.  narrow,  clear  ceiling . —  25 

Plank,  do.,  narrow,  clear  flooring . —  25 

Plank,  Albany  Pine . —  26 

Plank,  City  Worked . —  26 

Plank,  Albany  Spruce . —  18 

Plank,  Spruce,  City  Worked . . —  22 

Shingles,  Pine,  sawed . f bunch,  2  25 

Shingles,  Pine,  split  and  shaved .  2  75 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  1st  qual _ f  M.  24  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  2d  quality . 22  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  2  ft.  1st  quality . 19  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  2  ft.  2d  quality . 17  — 

Shingles,  Company,  3  ft . 32  — 

Shingles,  Cypress,  2  ft . —  — 

Shingles,  Cypress,  3  ft . . 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Pipe . 65  — 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Hhd . 52  — 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Bbl. . 40  — 

Staves,  Red  Oak,  Ilhd...., . 38  — 

Heading,  White  Oak . 60  — 

Molassss. 

New-Orleans . $  gall.  —  26 

Porto  Rico . —  25 

Cuba  Muscovado . —  23 

Trinidad  Cuba . —  23 

Cardenas,  &c _ 

Nails. 

Cut,  4d@60d . fib. 

Wrought,  6d@20d . 

Naval  Stores. 

Turpentine,  Soft,  North  County, f  2801b. 

Turpentine,  Wilmington . 

Tar . f  bbl.  3  — 

Pitch,  City . 2  75 

Resin,  Common,  (delivered) . 1  75 

Resin,  White . f  280  lb.  2  50 

Spirits  Turpentine . f  gall. — ^60 

Oil  Cake. 

Thin  Oblong,  City . f  ton,  - — 


Thick,  Round,  Country. 

Thin  Oblong  Country. . . 

Plaster  Paris, 

Blue  Nova  Scotia . . f  ton,  8  50  @  3  75 

White  Nova  Scotia.  . 3  50  ©  3  62% 

Provisions. 

Beef,  Mess,  Country . f  bbl.  12  50  @12>- 

Beef,  Prime,  Country . 6  —  ©  6  25 

Beef,  Mess,  City . 13  —  ©13  25 

Beet,  Mess,  extra . 14—  @14  25 

Beef,  Prime,  City . '. . .  .6  252  ©  6  50 

Beef,  Mess,  repacked,  Wiscon . . @13  50 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . f  tee.  17  50  @20  — 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . f  bbl.  15  75  @16'— 

Pork,  Prime,  Western . 12  93J - ' 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . 14  50 

Pork,  Clear,  Western. 


!  lb. 


-—  ©19- 


35 
25  — 
40  — 
35  — 
17  — 
—  22 
■  —  24 


@  —  32 
@  —  32 
©  —  20 
©  —  24 
©  2  50 
©  3  - 
©  28  — 
©  25  — 
©  21  — 
©  18  — 

© - 

©  16  — 
@22  — 

© - 

© - 

© - 

©  35  — 


©  —  29 
©  —  30 
©  —  26 

—  25 

—  23 


Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels 

Hams,  Pickled, . 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . . 

Shoulders,  Pickled . . 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted . . 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . f  bbl. - 

Beef,  Smoked -  - f  lb.  —  81 

Rutter.  Orange  County . —  22 

Butter,  Ohio . . 12 

Butter,  New-York  State  Dairies . 17 

Butter,  Canada . —  ]4 

Butter,  other  Foreign,  (in  bond,) . . 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime . —  9 

Salt. 

Turks  Island .  f  bush.  —  50 

St.  Martin’s . . . 

Liverpool,  Ground . f  sack,  1  10 

Liverpool,  Fine . 140  „ 

Liverpool,  Fine,  Ashton’s . 1  72%@  1  75 

Saltpetre, 

Refined . f  —  6%@—  8 


■  11%@ - 


@15  — 
@—  9% 

©—  25 
©—  15 
@—  20 
@—  16 

© - 

@—10% 

@—  52 

© - 

@  1  12% 
@  1  50 


—  7% 
■-  5% 

©-  10% 
@17  - 
@20  — 


6% 

6 

6% 

8 

7% 


Crude,  East  India . ", .—  7 

Nitrate  Soda . —  5 

Seeds, 

Clover . f  lb.  —  10 

Timothy,  Mowed . . f  tee.  14  — 

Timothy,  Reaped . 17  — 

Flax,  American,  Rough . f  bush.  — 

Linseed,  Calcutta .  — 

Sugar. 

St.  Croix . fib. - 

New-Orleans . —  4%@ — 

Cuba  Muscovado . 

Porto  Rico . 

Havana,  White . 

Havana,  Brown  and  Yellow . —  5  @ — 

Manilla . —  5%@ - 

Brazil  White . —  6%@ —  7 

Brazil,  Brown . —  5  © - 

Stuart’s,  Double-Refined,  Loaf . —  9%@ - 

do.  do.  do.  Crushed  Iq:  —  9%@—  — 

do.  do.  do.  Ground  :  g  1  —  9  @ - 

do.  (A)  Crushed .  —  9%@ - 

do.  2d  quality,  Crushed .  none. 

Tobacco. 

A’irginia . . f  lb. - @ - 

Kentucky .  —  6%@ —  10 

iYiasuii  county .  >v  <§> _ 11 

Maryland . . @ - 

St. Domingo . —  12  @ —  18 

Cuba . —  18%©— 23% 

Yara . —  40  @ — 45 

Havana,  Fillers  and  Wrappers . —  25  ©  1  — 

Florida  Wrappers . —  15  @ — 60 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . . —  6  © —  20 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Leaf . —  5%@ —  15 

Tallow. 

American,  Prime . f  lb.  —  11%@—  12 

Wool, 

American,  Saxony  Fleece . .  .f  lb.  —  50  © —  55 

American,  Full-blood  Merino . . . —  46  @ — 48 

American  %  and  %  Merino  . —  42  @ —  45 

American,  Native  and  %  Merino . —  38  @ —  40 

Extra,  Pulled . —  46  @—  48 

Superfine,  Pulled . —  42  @ —  44 

No.  1,  Pulled . . . —  38  © — 40 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ALDEN’S  PATENT  FAN  BLOWER-GIVESASTKONGER 
blast,  with  less  power  than  any  other, 

9-16  .T,  B.  CHICHESTER.  Agent,  585  Broadway,  N.Y, 


..—  22%@ 
4%@r- 


. - © 


5  — 

4  87% 

3  62% 

1  87% 

4  75 
-  68 


ENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHING  WAltERONMS.-SIMP- 
_  SON  &  Co.,  No.  89  Canal  street,  Importers  and  Manufac¬ 
turers,  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  old  and  young 
housekeepers  to  their  stock  of  new  goods,  viz..  Ivory  Handle 
Cutlery,  Fine  Trays  Plaited.  Britannia  and  Enamel  Ware, 
Planished  and  Plain  Tin  Ware,  Fire  Sets,  Shovels,  Coal  Hods, 
Ac.  Also  Meat  Safes,  Clothes  Horses,  Tubs,  Pails,  Brooms  and 
Baskets.  Persons  about  purchasing  a  new  outfit  will  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  call.  Prices  low,  and  goods  delivered  free 
of  expense.  (9-21)  SIMPSON  &  Co..  No.  98  Canal  st. 

Boor,  sash,  and  blind  depot,  no.  8i  duane  st. 

The  attention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  others,  is  invited 
to  the  stock  of  Doors,  Windows,  and  Blinds,  which  I  offer, 
wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  manufacture  of  the  above  articles  (to  or¬ 
der)  for  first  class  buildings,  which  will  be  warranted  as  good 
as  can  be  made.  (9-21)  GEO.  WARREN  IIATSTAT. 


FRENCH  PLATE  GLASS. 

F  HOPKINS  A  BROTHERS.  IMPORTERS  AND  DEAL- 
®  ers  in  French  Window  and  Plate  Glass,  61  Barclay  st., 
N.Y.  9-21 


jf.v  B.  BLEASBY.  IMPORTER  OF  LONDON  AND  DUK 
flj ©  ham  Mustards,  English  and  Italian  Sauces,  Pickles, 
Catsup,  Ac.  No.  196  Fulton  street,  New-York. 

Wax  Bleacher  and  Dealer  in  Fancy  Tapers  and  Wax  Night 
Lights.  9-21. 


WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  AND  GOLD  PFNS,  SILVER  and 
Plated  Ware,  Fancy  Goods,  etc.,  at  unprecedented 
low  prices. 

WATCHES,  fine  gold,  as  low  as  $20. 

WATCHES,  silver  com,  as  low  as  $10, 

And  all  other  articles  cheap  in  proportion.  Our  motto  is, 
"Rapid  sales  and  small  profits.”  Walclies,  Jewelry,  Gold  Pens, 
Ac.,  repaired  and  warranted,  at  much  less  than  the  usual 
prices.  WILMARTH  A  FARNAM,  Watch  Makers  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Manufacturing  Jewellers,  202  Bowery,  N,Y,  9-21 
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gaOUTH  DOWN  RAMS  AND  ESSEX  BOARS.-L,  G.  MOR- 
i>2»  RIS,  Mount  Foraham,  Westchester  Co.,  N,  J.,  has  still 
remaining  several  superior  Rams  not  let  for  the  present  sea¬ 
son  ;  two  of  which  are  imported  from  the  flock  of  Jonas  Webb  ; 
letting  Price  varying  from  $25  to  $75  each ;  and  two  or  three 
One  and  Two  year  old  Bucks  for  sale,  from  $50  to  $100  each  ; 
and  a  few  Buck  Lambs  of  good  growth,  from  $25  to  $10  each 
Forwarded  by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country  in  a  crate  or 
box,  the  party  hiring  or  purchasing  paying  expense  from  New- 
York.  All  the  above  stock  are  bred  on  both  sides  from  the 
stock  of  Jonas  Webb.  Also  two  thorough-bred  Essex  Boars 
for  sale ;  bred  on  both  sides  from  imported  stock,  one  Two  and 
a  Half  years  old,  price  $40;  and  the  other  One  and  a  Half 
years  old,  price  $50.  8-11 


^SHANGHAI  BUFF,  GREY,  AND  WHITE  ;  ALSO  BRAMA- 
iS  Pootras  and  Malay  fowl ,  100  pairs  assorted  for  sale.  Also 
Trees  and  Plants.  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Grapevines. 
Catalogue  furnished.  Apply  by  mail  (post  paid)  to 

GEO.  SNYDER  &  CO., 

8-20*  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 


Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants.- 

Including  every  thing  necessary  to  the  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  Nursery,  and  Orchard,  with  all  the  recent  introduc¬ 
tions,  at  very  low  rates.  Descriptive  price  Catalogues  gratis. 
Carriage  paid  to  New-York.  Ornamental  and  other  planting 
done  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  best  season  for  trans¬ 
planting  is  after  Oct.  10.  Address  IS.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.  S-50 


PIANO-FORTES.  —  NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND  ROSE- 
wood  Pianos,  superior  tone  and  finish,  very  low  for  cash 
or  approved  paper.  JOHN  P.  WAKE  A^CO.,  Manufacturers, 
No.  58  Barclay  st..  opposite  College  Place.  8-20 


Fashion,  elegance,  and  economy  i—  three 

things  very  important  in  the  selection  of  a  Gentleman’s 
wardrobe,  which  may  certainly  be  combined  by  purchasing 
your  garments  of  BOOTH.  His  Fall  and  Winter  stock  of  goods 
is  truly  superb,  comprising  the  best  and  latest  styles  from  the 
French,  English,  and  American  markets ;  and  he  employs  the 
best  artists  and  workmen  to  be  obtained,  giving  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  attention  to  all  orders.  His  pantaloons  are  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  an  easy  and  elegant  fit.  By  all  means  call  on 
J.  C.  BOOTH,  Draper  axd  Tailor. 

8-20  488  Broadway,  corner  of  Broome  street. 


^SHOW-CASES,  SHOW-CASES.— A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT 
constantly  on  hand  and  made  to  order  in  the  neatest 
manner,  and  at  short  notice.  Orders  received  from  any  part 
of  the  Union  punctually  attended  to.  N.  B.— Cases  loaned  for 
fair  of  the  American  Institute.  B.  K.  PEEBLES,  No.  124  Grand 
st.,  three  doors  from  Broadway,  N.  Y.  8-20 


CLOVER  &  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER.— A  NEW  AND 
valuable  invention ;  will  harvest  8  to  12  acres  in  the  best 
manner. _ R,  L,  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street. 

SPEEDS.— TIMOTHY ;  RED  AND  WHITE  CLOVER  ;  BLUE 
Grass ;  Orchard  Grass:  Bay  Grass ;  Red  Top ;  Sugar  Corn ; 
Peas;  Beans;  Turnip;  Cabbage;  Beet:  Lettuce;  Onions; 
Radish;  Squash  ;  Osage  Orange;  Large  Yellow  Locust,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  field  and  garden  seeds.  Also  Rhubarb  Roots ; 
Asparagus  Plant?,  &c.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

and  191  Water  street. 

EFORM  BOOK  STORE.-THE  FOLLOWING  IMPORT- 
ant  works  on  Physiological  and  Social  Science,  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  at  No.  65  Walker  street,  New- 
York: 

ESOTERIC  ANTHROPOLOGY.  A  comprehensive  and  con¬ 
fidential  treatise  on  the  Structure.  Functions,  Conditions, 
Perversions,  and  most  intimate  relations  of  Men  and  Women. 
482  pages ;  81  Engravings.  Price  One  Dollar. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY,  on  the  basis  of  Equity,  Sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  Individual,  Cost  the  Limit  of  Price.  By  S.  P. 
ANDREWS,  Esq.  Price  One  Dollar. 

WOMAN  IN  ALL  AGES  AND  NATIONS.  By  T.  L.  NICHOLS, 
M.D.  Historical  and  Philosophical.  Seventy-five  Cents. 

LOVE  MARRIAGE,  AMD  DIVOEOP  A  bv 

HENRY  JAMES,  HORACE  GREELEY,  J.  P.  ANDREWS. 
Fifteen  Cents. 

Mailed,  post-paid,  at  the  above  prices.  7-19 


TjTxR.  WM.  S,  LATSON,  SURGEON  AND  MECHANIC 
la  Jr  Dentist,  Office  375  Broadway,  four  doors  from  the  corner 
of  White  street,  New-York,  where  all  operations  in  the  line  of 
his  profession  will  be  attended  to  in  a  manner  creditable  to 
himself,  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  his  patrons,  both  in  re¬ 
gard  to  charges  and  services  rendered.  Persons  who  wish  to 
inquire  are  referred  to  Rev.  Thomas  De  Witt.  D.  D„  116  Ninth 
street ;  Rev.  C.  M.  Jameson,  Second  avenue,  near  Fiftieth  st. ; 
Rev,  J.  C.  Guldin,  122  Rivington  st.,  New-York;  and  Rev.  J. 
Proudfit,  D.  D.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  7-19 


6JINGULAR  DISCOVERY.— READ  IT.— WE  HAVE  MADE 
vS  and  for  sale,  a  wash  called  Hair  Regenerator,  which  we 
will  warrant  to  restore  the  grey  hair  of  any  one,  old  or  young, 
to  their  natural  color ;  and  entirely  prevent  the  hair  from 
falling  off.  Price  $1.  A  word  to  the  wise,  &c.  No  puffing  and 
no  humbug.  KNIGHT  &  QUERU,  Chemists,  341  Broadway, 
up  stairs.  7-19 


Otto  &  kcehler,  manufacturers  of  surgical 

and  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instruments,  Trussess,  Band¬ 
ages.  &c„  No.  58  Chatham  street,  second  floor,  Now-York.  All 
kinds  of  Instruments,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made,  repaired,  and 
ground  at  the  shortest  notice.  7-23 


Drugs  and  druggists’  glassware,  wine  and 

Porter  bottles,  Demijohns,  &e.— Constantly  for  sale  by 
7-15  O.  HULL,  145  Maiden  Lane. 


BERDAN’S  GOLD  QUARTZ  MACHINE  MANUFACTUR- 
ing  Company,  Mo.  6  Wall  street,  New-York.  Are  pre¬ 
pared  to  execute  orders  with  dispatch. 

7-19  H.  A.  V.  POST,  Secretary. 


rAGON  WANTED.  -  SECOND-HAND  NOT  MUCH 
worn.  Two  seats,  and  sufficiently  light  for  one  horse. 
A  good  harness  would  be  taken  with  it. 

3tf   S.  W.  VAN  NORDEN,  189  Water  street. 


House  furnishing  and  mechanics’  hard- 

ware.— M.  DA  COSTA  &  CO.  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in 
the  above  line  cheap  for  cash,  All  articies  warranted,  ex¬ 
changed  or  taken  back.  No.  208  Chatham  street,  opposite 
Division  street,  N.  Y.  6-31 


T&TE  PLUS  ULTRA.— THE  STEADY  PERSEVERANCE 
_L«  and  practice  of  a  great  many  years  have  enabled  J. 
LASCALA  to  discover  what  all  the  endeavors  of  men  have  hi¬ 
therto  found  to  be  useless.  J.  Lascala’s  Vegetable  Hair  Re¬ 
generator  is  the  very  specific  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  inte¬ 
gument  of  the  head,  which  cause  the  deterioration  or  the 
loss  of  the  ornament  of  the  head,  so  that  it  prevents  baldness, 
causes  the  hair  to  grow,  makes  the  dandruff  disappear,  and 
renders  to  the  hair  a  beautiful  gloss.  This  article  will  be 
found  at  Lascala’s  Perfumery  Store,  584  Broadway,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Hotel,  where  there  is  the  best  assortment  of  French  Per¬ 
fumery,  Shirts,  Cravats,  Handkerchiefs,  Canes,  and  Umbrellas, 
and  every  kind  of  fashionable  toilet  articles.  1-13 

ARKER’S  CHEVEUXTONIQUE. — THIS  IS  AN  ENTIUE- 
ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving, 
Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  and,  unlike  most  prepa¬ 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease, 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal- 
libity  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  at  BARKER’S  Ladies’  Hair-dress- 
lig  Establishment,  No,  439  Broadway,  2-48 


CARRINGTON  SIIANGHAE.-I  AM  NOW  READY  TO 
supply  the  above  new  importation  of  Shanghais,  the  finest 
yet  imported,  of  beautiful  plumage,  short  legs,  and  first  rate 
layers  and  setters.  The  original  imported  cock,  weighing  13 
pounds,  was  sold  to  a  gentleman  in  Pennsylvania  for  $25, 
and  took  the  first  premium  at  every  fair  at  which  lie  was 
exhibited.  I  have  one  lien  of  the  some  breed  that  weighs  10 
pounds.  The  above  fowls  will  be  cooped  in  good  order,  and 
delivered  to  the  express  office  in  Providence,  at  $12.  I  can 
also  supply  all  the  other  breeds  of  fancy  poultry  ;  viz.,  black 
Spanish  Dorkins,  White  and  speckled  Slianghae,  Forbes’ white, 
&c„  black  Bantams,  games,  &c„  Ac.  All  orders  promptly 
attended  to,  and  every  thing  warranted  as  it  is  represented, 
Purchasers  will  do  well  to  give  me  a  call.  Please  address. 
Vost  paid,  EDWARD  ABORN, 

7-9  No.  30  South  Water  street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Full  blooded  Newfoundlands,  shepherd’s 

dogs,  King  Charles  Spaniels,  Scotch  and  English  Rat  Ter¬ 
riers,  beautiful  Italian  Greyhounds,  &c. ;  these  are  of  the 
choicest  breeds.  Also,  large  Changhae  and  Chittagong  fowls, 
at  205  Water  street.  6-18 


CARRIAGE-MAKERS. 

J-  B.  OLIVER  &  CO.,  LIGHT  WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE 
©  Manufacturers,  corner  of  Dock  and  Water  streets, 
(near  Fult.on  Ferry,)  Brooklyn,  Long  Island.  Light  Wagons 
and  Carriages,  or  the  latest  and  most  approved  patterns, 
made  to  order  at  the  shortest  notice.  Terms  reasonable. 
Timber  and  work  warranted  of  the  best  quality. 

Trimming,  Painting,  and  Repairing  of  every  description, 
done  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  are  most  respectfully  invited 
to  give  us  a  call  before  purchasing  elsewhere.  1-9 


B'  IGHT  CARRIAGES.— ISAAC  FORD.  COACH  AND  LIGHT 
A  Carriage-Maker,  116  Elizabeth  street.  New-York,  has 
constantly  on  band  a  great  variety  of  Carriages  of  all  kinds, 
of  the  most  fashionable  patterns,  built  under  Iris  personal 
superintendence,  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  of  the  very 
best  materials.  Carriages  from  his  establishment  are  now 
running  in  England,  France,  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Carriages  will  be  built  to  order  at  very  short 
notice,  of  any  pattern,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
1-21  ISAAC  FORD,  116  Elizabeth  street,  New-York. 


CLOTHING. 

Extensive  retail  clothing  establishment.- 

ALFRED  MUNROE  &  CO„  No.  441  Broadway,  New 
York,  between  Howard  and  Grand  streets,  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  friends  and  customers  to  a  very  large  and  choice 
variety  of  entirely  new  and  most  desirable  styles  of  fashion¬ 
able  Clothing,  suitable  for  the  season,  among  which  may  be 
found  every  article  required  for  a  gentleman’s  wardrobe.  In 
Boys’  and  Children’s  Clothing,  A.  M.  &  Co.  offer  an  assortment 
of  infinite  variety,  comprising  styles  entirely  new,  and  of  nra 
terials  of  the  most  approved  character.  Well-made  goods 
exclusively.  No  deviation  can,  in  any  instance,  be  made  from 
the  marked  price.  Should  any  dissatisfaction  exist  after  the 
purchase  of  an  article,  it  may  he  returned,  and  the  money  will 
be  cheerfully  refunded.  N.  B.— Every  description  of  Clothing 
made  to  order  in  the  best  manner,  and  at  the  shortest  notice. 
2-14 


The  best  place  to  get  men’s  and  boys’  gloth- 

ing,  ready-made  or  made  to  order,  is  at  No.  81  Fulton 
street.  At  this  establishment  you  will  find  a  large  assortment 
of  fashionable  ready-made  Clothing ;  also  a  splendid  assort¬ 
ment  of  Goods,  which  will  be  made  to  order  in  a  style  that 
cannot  be  surpassed. _  2-30 

SRA  PEREGO  &  SON.  WHOLESALE  AND  RETaA_DEAL"- 

ERS  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  61  Nas- 
sau  street.  New-York.  2-19 

DAGUERREOTYPES. 

CFARRAND.  DAGUERREAN  ARTIST,  307  BROAD- 
@  way,  New-York.  Sky-lightfirst  floor.  Likenesses  taken 
daily,  in  every  style  of  the  Art.  2—15 


DENTISTRY. 

BR.  CHARLES  S.  ROWELL,  NO.  11  CHAMBERS  STREET, 
.  New->ork,  confines  his  attention  to  the  practice  of 
Dentistry,  m  all  its  various  branches.  ^fThe  improvements 
which  he  has  introduced  have  rendered  these  Teeth  perfect  for 
speech,  mastication,  and  natural  appearance.  Premium  In¬ 
corruptible  Artificial  Gum  Teeth.— These  teeth  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them,  and  the  warm  appro¬ 
val  and  recommendation  of  all  who  have  used  or  worn  them 
CHARLES  S.  ROWELL, 

2--0  No.  11  Chambers  street. 


STfe, ENTISTRY.  —  TEETH  FOR  ALL-FROM  A  SINGLE 
JsLp1  tooth  to  an  entire  set— inserted  bv  J.  BUSKY,  Dentist, 
399  Broadway.  Also  teeth  cleaned,  filled,  and  extracted, 
toothache  cured.  Charges  moderate.  Terms  cash.  2-15 


DRY  GOODS. 

TPHE  LARGEST  SILK,  RIBBON,  AND  TRIMMING  HOUSE 
jeL  in  New-York.  THOMAS  G.  STEARNS,  Importer  and 
Jobber  of  Silks,  Millinery,  and  Fancy  Goods,  (at  net  cash 
prices— time  granted  by  adding  interest,)  No.  162  Broadway, 
New-York,  has  now  in  store,  and  is  daily  receiving  and  offer¬ 
ing,  at  the  lowest  prices,  a  complete  assortment  of  goods  in 
his  line,  comprising  all  the  various  styles  and  designs,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Black  and  Fancy  Silks,  Marseillines,  Florences, 
Shawls,  Trimmings,  Bonnet  Ribbons.  Taffeta  and  Satin  Rib¬ 
bons,  Dress  Trimmings  of  all  kinds.  Embroideries,  French  and 
English  Crapes,  Crape  Lisse,  Silk  Cravats,  Gloves  of  all  kinds. 
Silk  Lace  Mitts,  Bareges,  Laces,  AVhite  Goods,  Hosiery,  L.  C 
Handkerchiefs.  The  undersigned  would  invite  merchants 
from  the  North,  South,  East  and  West,  when  in  the  city,  to 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

A  GREAT  AND  IMPORTANT  END  ACCOMPLISIIED.- 
Van  Deusen’s  Improved  Wahpene  is  now  confidently  and 
generally  offered  by  the  inventor,  as  one  of  the  best  modern 
specifics  for  the  Improvement,  Health,  and  Beauty  of  the 
Human  Hair.  Its  faithful  application  will,  on  the  head  of 
Baldness,  reproduce  a  fine  and  entirely  new  growth,  and  con¬ 
vert  that  which  is  gray  to  its  natural  and  primitive  color. 
This  desirable  change  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  improved 
AVahpene  on  the  roots  or  fibres,  thereby  aiding  nature  in 
restoring  those  healthy  functions  indispensable  to  the  life 
and  beauty  of  the  Hair.  This  invaluable  article  consists  alto¬ 
gether  of  vegetaole  infusions,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all 
mineral  acids  and  alcoholic  agency.  As  an  article  for  the 
Toilet,  also,  this  preparation  is  without  a  rival,  cleansing  the 
head  from  Dandruff  and  Scurf,  and  affording  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  nervous  and  constitutional  headaches.  Sold'  bv 
the  inventor  at  the  GENERAL  DEPOT,  123  CHAMBERS  ST  , 
and  by  the  principal  Druggists  c-f  New-York  and  Brooklyn 
Cities,  and  those  of  the  United  States  generally,  j— if 


IGS  AND  TOUPEES.— MEDHURST  &  HEARD’S  NEW- 

_ ly  invented  Gossamer  Wigs,  Scalps,  and  Toupees,  are 

far  in  advance  of  all  others  offered  to  the  public.  They  are 
made  of  the  best  natural  curled  hair,  inserted  singly,  so  as  to 
defy  the  closest  inspection  to  detect  them  from  a  natural  head 
of  hair.  Best  assortment  of  Wigs.  nalf-Wigs,  Toupees,  Braids 
of  long  hair,  Ringlets,  Frizettes,  &c.,  which,  for  price  and  qua¬ 
lity,  are  unequalled.  The  trade  supplied  wholesale.  Call  and 
judge  for  yourselves.  27  Maiden  Lane.  1-16 

HORTICULTURAL. 

fD&ASPBIiRRY  PLANTS,  OF  THE  PURE  RED  ANTWERP 
j&a/  stock,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  The 
plants  are  all  warranted,  and  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York  for  $50  per  thousand.  NATHA¬ 
NIEL  1IALLOCK,  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.-P.  S.  Orders  by 
mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  no  charge  made  for 
packing.  Orders  to  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street, 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  1-21* 


174 OR  SALE,  AT  THE  SOUTH-NORWALK  NURSERY,  THE 
7  great  “  LAWTON  NEW-ROCIIELLE  BLACKBERRY.”- 
Having  procured  from  Mr.  Lawton  my  stock  ol  plants,  I  am 
enabled  to  offer  them  for  sale  as  the  true  article.  Also,  plants 
of  the  white-fruited  Blackberry,  and  the  new,  pure  Red  Ant¬ 
werp  Raspberry.  AAre  warrant  all  the  plants  we  sell  as  the 
pure  and  unmixed.  GEORGE  SEYMOUR  &  06. 

l-ll  South-Norwallc  Nursery,  Conn. 

HOTELS. 

F'"  ARMERS’  HOTEL,  245  AND  247  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-York.  Farmers, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  patronize  this  house,  it  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  Harlem  Railroad,  Albany, Newark,  New-Brunswick 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landings 
Boarding  $1  per  day. 

1-25  AVM.  S.  CHAMBERLIN  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


PATTEN’S  HOTEL,  CORNER  GREENWICH  AND  WAIt- 
ren  streets,  New-York,  a  short  distance  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  and  Erie  Railroad  Depots.  1-14 

HOUSE-FURNISHING. 

UNPARALLELED  SUCCESS— THREE  YEARS  AGO  THE 
Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  EUGENE  It.  DURKEE 
was  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  but  its 
real  worth,  and  the  perseverance  of  its  proprietor,  has  won 
for  it  world-wide  celebrity,  and  in  every  city,  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  throughout  this  country  its  name  is  a  familiar  house¬ 
hold  word.  To  the  trade  nothing  more  saleable  or  profitable 
is  offered.  Principal  office,  133  Water  street,  New-York.  For 
sale  by  grocers  generally.  _  _ _ _ 6-18 

HIMNEY  TOPS.  MADE  BY  THE  GARNKIRK  COMPANY. 
Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors,  Vases  and  Statuary  for  lawns 
and  gardens,  &c.,  for  sale  by 

2-32  MILLER,  COATES  &  YOULE,  279  Pearl  street. 


mT  &  J.  BROAVN, PAPER-HANGING.  BORDER  AND  BAND- 
L'S  0  box  Importing  and  Manufacturing  AA’arehOuse,  Nos.  53 
Canal,  and  61  Lispenard  streets,  N.  Y.  Constantly  on  hand, 
Band-boxes  by  the  bale.  Also,  Grate  Aprons,  a  large  assort¬ 
ment.  Rooms  papered  in  the  best  manner,  at  short  notice. 
2-14  _ _ _ 

TV  ORIt,  DESIGNER  AND  ENGRAVER  ON  AVOOD, 
i  VI  ®  52  John  street,  New-York.  __ _ 6-1S 

CABINET  FURNITURE.- IIENRV  AV.  KINGMAN,  FOR- 
mer  partner  of  PHELPS  &  KINGMAN,  haring  sold  out  his 

Interest  111  tlia-t  fi-vm,  lnxa  taken  tLo  atoro  No.  4'3-i  l?ecirl  street, 

where  he  will  keep  a  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  Cabinet  Furniture,  Chairs,  Feather  Beds,  Mattresses, 
&c.,  &c„  at  wholesale  or  retail ;  and  by  his  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  and  dealing  in  Cabinet  Furniture,  he  can  offer 
to  the  public  a  greater  variety  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  any 
other  establishment  in  New-York  or  elsewhere.  H.  W.  K.  has 
also  the  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  in  New-York,  Blair’s 
Patent  Sofa  Bedstead,  the  best  article  in  use,  which  received 
the  highest  premium  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute.  lie  would  invite  his  old  friends  and  the  public  general¬ 
ly  to  call  and  examine  his  assortment.  Particular  attention 
paid  to  packing  and  shipping  goods.  2-11 

OTEL  AND  HOUSEKEEPERS,  READ  !— THE  ATTENTION 
of  those  interested  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  extensive 
and  valuable  assortment  of  Bedsteads,  Beds,  Mattresses,  and 
Feathers,  now  offered  for  approval  and  sale  by  M. WILLARD, 
150  Chatham  street,  corner  of  Mulberry  street.  The  quality 
of  this  stock,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  cannot  be  excelled  ; 
and,  as  it  is  the  determination  of  the  advertiser  to  sell  as 
cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  any  dealer  in  the  city,  he  solicits 
the  visits  of  the  public.  2-18 

iS  RE  AT  BARGAINS  IN  FEATHERS,  BEDS,  MATTRASSES, 
&c.,  at  CRAWBUCK’S,  358  Grand  street,  second  door 
east  of  Essex  street,  cheap  upholstery  and  feather  store.— 
The  attention  of  families  about  purchasing  is  respectfully  in¬ 
vited  to  the  large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  beds,  mat¬ 
tresses,  paillasses,  bedsteads,  cots,  &c.,  &c.,  all  of  which  have 
been  purchased  at  low  cash  prices,  and  will  be  sold  at  such 
prices  as  to  make  it  an  inducement  for  all  to  call  and  examine 
the  above  stock  previous  to  making  their  purchases.  Goods 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  city,  Brooklyn,  or  Williamsburg,  free 
of  cartage.  Old  beds  and  mattresses  renovated  and  made 
over.  W.  CRAWBUCK, 

4-16  35^Grand  street,  second  door  east  of  Essex  street  . 

IRON  BEDSTEADS  VS.  BEDBUGS !— 500 "IRON  BEDSTEADS, 
which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  500  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against  Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  All  kinds  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work,  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER,  Manufacturer. 
178  William  street,  between  Beekman  and  Spruce,  N.  Y.  2-36 

Cl ARPETINGS.— SPRING  IMPORTATIONS,  1853.— PETER 
J  SON  &  HUMPHREY, 379  Broadway,  (corner  White  street,) 
have  received  per  late  steamers  and  packets  from  Europe, 
their  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and  elegant  Car¬ 
petings,  consisting  of  rich  Mosaic  Carpets,  in  one  entire  piece ; 
rich  Medallion  Carpets,  adapted  to  any  sized  room;  rich  Vel¬ 
vet  Ambusson  and  Axminster  Carpets:  rich  Tapestry  and 
Brussels  ;  English  Three-ply  and  Ingrain,  entirely  new  pat¬ 
terns  and  shadings.  Oil  cloths,  from  the  best  English  and 
American  manufactories,  of  the  best  finish  and  design,  pat¬ 
terns  only  to  be  found  at  our  establishment,  and  all  other 
goods  usually  found  in  first-class  carpet  stores,  for  sale  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Having  given  our  orders  and  received 
our  goods  before  the  late  advance  in  prices,  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  our  stock  of  goods  full  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  stores 
obliged  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  rates.  Freely  shown  .to 
persons  favoring  us  with  their  patronage.  2-21 


INSURANCE. 

ENARMEKS’  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ONEIDA.  CAPI 
tal,  $200,000.  J.  w.  BOUCK.  AGENT, 

.  1-22  _ 78  Broadway. 


QRANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  UTICA.  CAPITAL. 
■  $200,000.  .  J,  IV,  BOUCK,  Agent,  78  Broadway. 

1-93 
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Brooklyn  fire  insurance  company,  chartered 

in  1824.  Offices— No.  43  Fulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Merchants'-Exchange,  Wall  street, 
New-York. 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of  $3(1,000,  continue 
to  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 

William  Ellsworth,  Justus  S.  Redfield, 

Pliineas  T.  Barnum,  John  W.  Amerman, 

Caleb  S.  Woodhull,  Fordyee  Hitchcock, 

Charles  T.  Cromwell,  Jolin  C.  Smith. 

Samuel  P.  Townsend,  George  Gilfillan, 

John  Eadie,  Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 

Joel  S.  Oatman,  Samuel  F.  Whiting, 

Robert  C.  Bell,  John  Greenwood,  Jr. 

John  N.  Genin,  George  Burroughs, 

Henry  Quackenboss,  A.  B.  Miller, 

WILLIAM  ELLSWORTH,  President, 
Alfred  G.  Stevens,  Secretary. _ 1—26* 


IRON  AND  STEEL.— SANDERSON  BROTHERS  &  CO., 
Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson,  16  Cliff  street. 

Boston,  _  J.  B.  Taft,  21  Doane  street. 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith,  42  Commerce  street. 

New-Orleans,  A.  Robb,  24  Bank  Place. 

2-43 

IT  FATHER  HOSE  FOR  THE  CROTON  WATER,  FIRE  EN- 

JM  Kines,  Ships,  Steamboats,  Factories,  Ac.  Suction  Hose, 
Fire  Buckets,  Leather,  Copper,  and  Brass  Pipes,  Couplings, 
Copper  and  Tinned  Rivets,  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  by 
JOHN  U.  BOWIE  &  CO.,  Hose  Manufacturers, 
l~-0   25  Ferry  street,  New-York. 


FRENCH  BURR,  ESOPUS  AND  COLOGNE  MILL-STONES, 
I  f?-,  "HR  Icons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
I  Columbian  I  oundry.  45  Duane  street.  1-26 


JEWELRY,  &c. 


Cl  LINIIEER  &  CO.,  ARTISTS  EN  CHEVEUX  AND 

Jewellers,  No.  577  Broadway,  opposite  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  were  awarded  the  first  premium  at  the  late  Fairs  of  the 
American  Institute,  in  1849,  ’50,  51,  and  ’52.  All  kinds  of  orna¬ 
mental  Hair  Work  set  in  gold.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  can 
have  their  own  hair  worked  at  the  shortest  notice.  2-14 

LIVERY  STABLES. 

p&TORTHRUP  A  POST’S  DROVE  AND  SALE  STABLES, 
i  '3  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  300  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit,  R.  K.  NORTHRUP, 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B.— New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  .1-34 


j  ATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS- 
-  J  „  chain  Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  Ac.  It.  L.  ALLEN, 

f  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


2-tf 


■gf&OUBLE-ACTING  LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMPS,  CISTERN 

MS'  and  Well  Pumps,  Ship  and  Fire  Engines,  Copper-riveted 
Hose  of  all  sizes.  Hose  Cuppings,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  Ac. 
These  Pumps,  from  their  construction,  and  little  liability  to 
disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  factories,  mines,  railroad 
water-stations,  breweries,  tan  works,  steamboats,  water 
boats,  family  purposes,  hot  liquids,  Ac.  I  also  manufacture 
to  order  Village  Fire  Engines,  with  (Double-acting  Lift  and 
Force  Pump,  light,  easily  handled,  and  worked  by  few  men. 
The  same  pumps  may  be  arranged  as  a  stationary  Engine,  or 
to  supply  other  Engines.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  eall  and 
examine.  The  Cistern  and  Force  Pumps  are  so  arranged  that 
they  will  not  freeze  if  placed  out-doors.  They  are  made  of  cast 
iron  in  part. _ 2-22  G.  B.  FARNAM,  34  Cliff  street. 

fiJODA-WATER  APPARATUS.-WILLIAM  GEE,  5IACHIN- 
kT*  ist  and  Brass  Finisher,  also,  manufacturer  of  the  Pre¬ 
mium  Self-Acting  Generators  and  Bolting  Machines,  at  the 
Soda-Water  Apparatus  Manufactory,  No.  08  Fulton  street,  3d 
floor.  New-  York. 

Draught -Tubes,  Bottle  Moulds,  Generators, 

Coolers  in  Tubs,  Force  Pumps,  Model  Making. 

Copper  Fountains,  Gasometers, 

B3*“  Jobbing  done  at  the  shortest  notice.  1-18 


CtONCKLIN  A  11UGG,  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  A  65 
>  Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues, (office  on  Twenty-fourth  street,)  New-York.— Coaches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  1-40 


MACHINERY,  PATENTS,  &c. 

MSASSACHUSETTS  IRON  WORKS-HOOPER,  THACHKR 
:1m  &  CO..  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Railings,  Balconies, 
Verandahs,  Ac.,  382  Broadway,  New-York.— Iron  Work  of 
every  description.  Factory,  corner  Newark  and  Meadow 
streets,  Hoboken.  2-17 

ENGINEERING.-MESSRS.  BOURRY  &  ROEDER,  CON- 
sulting  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  offer  their  services 
as  agents  for  purchasing  and  superintending  the  construction 
of  Steam  Vessels,  Engines  and  Boilers  of  every  description; 
Saw,  Flour,  and  Sugar  Mills,  and  machinery  in  general.  Spe¬ 
cifications,  Contracts,  and  Estimates  prepared.  Plans  and 
detail  Drawings  furnished.  Specifications  and  drawings  of 
Patents  made,  and  Patents  applied  for,  lor  the  United  States, 
and  every  country  in  Europe.  Office,  333  Broadway,  New- 
York.  2-12 


K UMBEL'S  PATENT  MACHINE-STRETCHED  LEATHER 

Baildiug. — -Tlio  only  Patented  Band  in  the  United 

States.  They  are  made  from  the  best  oak  leather,  are  tho¬ 
roughly  stretched,  cemented,  and  riveted  together,  and  made 
to  run  straight,  and  can  he  furnished  of  any  length,  and  from 
one  to  thirty  inches  wide— single,  double,  or  round— by  ad¬ 
dressing  Wsi.  KUMBEL,  Patentee,  No.  S3  Ferry  street,  New- 
York.  2-14 

J.  FAMBACH  A  GALVAGNI,  MANUFACTURERS 
ivli-9  of  Fancy  Leather  Goods  for  Ladies  Ornaments,  Work- 
boxes,  and  Stationers, 

6-18  No.  14  North  William  street,  N.  Y. 

Y  MERICAN  STEEL  WORKS.-SAWS  AND  FILES.-SAM 
r&  UEL  D.  WILLMOTT,  Saw  and  File  Manufacturer,  Depot 
No.  8  Liberty  street,  offers  for  sale,  on  favorable  terms,  in 
quantities  to  suit — 

Extra  C.  S.  warranted  Circular  Saws,  from  4  to  72  inches  in 
diameter. 

C.  S.  warranted  Muly  Mill  Saws. 

.  do.  do.  Mill  and  Gang  Saws, 

do.  do.  Cross-cut  and  Tenon  Saws, 

do.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Pit  Saws, 
do.  do.  do.  do.  Spring,  Hand,  Panel,  and 
Rip  Saws. 

C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Billet,  or  Woodcutters’ 
Webs  of  superior  quality  and  make,  at  low  prices. 

C’.  S.  Grafting  Saws,  C.  S,  Compass  or  Lock  Saws. 

Butchers’ Bow  Saws,  extra  C.  S„  warranted ;  blades  extra 
tempered— really  a  very  superior  article. 

Best  C.  S.  Turning  and  Felloe  Webs,  bevelled  backs.  6  to  36 
inches. 

Best  C.  S.  Keyhole  or  Fret  Saw  Blades. 

Superior  cast  steel  Caine  Knives. 

American  Star,  C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Taper  Saw 
Files. 

Also,  warranted  Pit  and  Frame  Saw  Files. 

Also,  warranted  Flat  and  Round  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 
The  preceding  of  his  own  superior  and  approved  make,  of 
cast  steel  imported  from  Wit.  Jessup  A  Sons,  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  manufacturers  in  Sheffield. 

Also,  received  by  late  arrivals,  invoices  of  C.  S.  blued  and 
brass-backed  Saws,  and  C.  S.  and  G.  S.  Hand  and  Panel  Saws. 

Wickersley  Grindstones,  from  10  to  70  inches  diameter,  im- 
ported  expressly  for  manufacturers  of  surgical  instruments, 
cutlery,  Ac. 

English  Saw  Screws.  Bright  cotter-eyed  Vices. 

English  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 

Saws  and  Files  promptly  made  to  order,  and  old  Files  recut. 

_ 2-19 

gjNGINEERING.-TIIE  UNDERSIGNED  IS  PREPARED 
fiC4  to  furnish  specifications,  estimates,  plans  in  general 
and  detail,  of  steamships,  steamboats,  propellers,  high  and 
low-pressure  engines,  boilers,  and  machinery  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  Broker  in  steam-vessels,  machinery,  boilers,  Ac. 
General  Agent  for  ASHCROFT'S  Steam  Gauge;  Allen  and 
Noyes’  Metallic  Self-adjusting  Conical  Packing,  Faber’s  Mag¬ 
netic  Water  Gauge  ;  Roebling’s  Patent  Wire  Rope  for  hoisting 
and  steering  purposes,  Ac.,  &c.  CIIAS.  W.  COPELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer.  64  Broadway. _ _ _  2-16 

fcJl’EAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  BLOWERS,  GRATES, 
Ac.,  of  all  sizes,  new  and  second-hand,  constantly  on 
hand.  Also,  Steam-Pressure  Gauges,  of  all  sizes  and  different 
kinds,  and  Water  Gauges,  at  D.  GRIFFIN  A  CO.’S,  No.  47  Dey 
(reel.  D.  Griffin  &  Co.’s  Patent  Fuel-saving  Apparatus. 
They  are  also  prepared  to  set  SteamBoilers  and  build  Hot  Air 
furnaces  on  a  plan  which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  25  to 
23  per  cent,  from  any  other  nowin  use,  and  obviating  the 
necessity  of  the  high  chimneys  deemed  requisite  in  the  old 
mode.  Rights  for  setting  boilers  and  building  furnaces  also 
for  sale  by  D.  GRIFFIN  A  CO.,  No.  47  Dey  street,  New-York. 


MICOLAY  A  CO„  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
Arms  and  Legs,  Surgical  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instru¬ 
ments,  Trusses,  Bandages,  Ac.,  428  Broadway,  second  floor. 

1-20 


MANUFACTURES. 


Hunt  a  scott.  manufacturers  of  railroad 

and  Surveying  Instruments,  53  Fulton  street,  (corner 
of  Cliff,)  New-York.  All  kinds  of  instruments  repaired  and 
adjusted  on  moderate  terms.  Instruments  delivered  and  sent 
for.  T.  HUNT. 

1-13  It.  SCOTT. 


iq* ROADWAY  WIRE  WORKS.— WINTERBURN  A  SILK- 
.MJ9  WORTH,  430  Broadway,  New-York,  Manufacturers  of 
Bird  Cages  of  every  pattern  and  quality ;  Safes,  Wire-Fencing, 
Flower-Stands  and  Trainers,  Wire  Show-Frames,  Refrigerat¬ 
ors,  Sieves,  Riddles,  and  Screens;  as  also  Wire  Cloths  of 
every  gauge,  which  they  offer  to  the  public  at  liberal  prices, 
and  guarantee  them  as  superior  quality  and  make.  The  great 
success  they  have  met  with  in  their  business  leads  them  to 
believe  that  their  efforts  to  please  are  appreciated.  2-18 


THE  NEW-YORK  SCALEMAKERS’  CO.  MANUFACTURE 
every  description  of  Railroad,  Warehouse,  Floor  and 
Portable  Platform,  Coal  and  Hay,  Bank,  Druggists’,  and  Gro¬ 
cers’  Scales,  Patent  Balances,  Store  Trucks,  Fire-proof  Safes, 
Cash  Boxes,  Ac.,  Ac.  Weights  graduated  to  foreign  standards. 

Eyoi’y  coalo  ma.de  t>y  them  io  vcui  eot,  and  \Kiiiautcd  not 

liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Depot  at  GEORGE  G.  SHEPPARD’S, 
187  Water  street,  where  every  description  of  scales  may  be 
obtained,  and  all  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

Manufactory,  129  Amos  street,  C.  N.  FARR.  Scales  repaired 
and  regulated  at  short  notice.  2-11 


rgnilE  ’’ COMPOSITE  IRON  RAILING,”  MADE  BY  THE 
a  Atlantic  Railing  Works,  combines  great  beauty,  strength, 
and  cheapness.  It  is  a  wrought  iron  framework,  connected 
by  ornamental  cast  iron  ties,  melted  on  and  around  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself.  It  may  be  made  light  and  graceful  like  the  wire 
railing,  or  heavy  and  solid  like  the  cast  iron.  Railings  for 
Steps,  Streets,  Offices,  Cemeteries,  Ac,  also.  Verandahs,  Bal¬ 
conies,  Ac.,  for  sale  by  GEORGE  FOSTER,  398  Broadway,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Walker  street,  who  is  the  only  one  authorized  to  sell 
this  description  of  railing.  2-18 


PORTABLE  FORGES. — REMOVAL. — THE  SUBSCRIBER, 
successor  of  E.  Flagler,  and  sole  manufacturer  of  Queen's 
patent  portable  Forge  and  Bellows,  respectfully  gives  notice 
that  he  has  removed  his  depot  for  the  sale  of  said  Forges  to 
No.  210  Water  street,  (directly  opposite  his  old  location.) 
where,  by  the  long-attested  superiority  of  this  portable  Forge 
overall  others  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths,  machinists,  jewelers, 
dentists,  coppersmiths,  shipping,  quarries,  public  works,  Ac., 
Ac.,  he  hopes  to  retain  a  continuance  of  past  patronage. 
FREDERICK  P.  FLAGLER,  No,  210  Water  street.  2-22 


HD  ANGES  AND  IIEATERS.-I  AM  NOW  PREPARED  TO 
K®.  supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 
is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  Ac.,  than  any  otlier  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  for  warming  houses  of  airy*size.  Apply  to 
2-40 _ A.  McPlIERSON,  No.  233 M  Water  street, 

^OLOMON  S.  REILLY,  CAMPHENE  AND  LAMP  5IANU- 
facturer,  135  Canal  street,  corner  of  Laight ;  51  Carmine 
street,  corner  of  Bedford ;  107  Greenwich  street,  corner  of 
Cortlandt ;  216  Canal  street,  near  Hudson.  Camphene  Distil- 
ery,  corner  of  Ninth  Avenue  and  Gansevoort  street.  Solar 
Lamps, Girandoles, Chandeliers,  Brackets, Candelabras;  Lamps 
for  Oil,  Camphene,  and  Burning  Fluid  ;  pure  Sperm,  Solar,  and 
Lard  Oil;  Camphene  and  Burning  Fluid,  Alcohol,  Spirits  of 
Turpentine,  at  wholesale  and  retail.  Orders  by  post  or  other¬ 
wise  promptly  attended  to.  _ _ 2-10 

NEW-YORK  BAG  MANUFACTORY, 

No.  17  PLATT  STREET.  NEW-YORK. 

GRAIN  BAGS,  HAM  BAGS,  COFFEE  BAGS,  SALT  BAGS, 
BUCKWHEAT  MEAL  BAGS,  SHOT  BAGS,  FARMERS’ 
AND  MILLERS’  BAGS,  GUANO  BAGS 
Also,  BAGS  FOR  1IOMMONY,  GRAHAM  FLOUR,  OAT¬ 
MEAL,  WHITE  WHEAT  FLOUR;  in  fact,  all  descriptions  of 
Flour  and  Meal  Bags  made  up,  and  Printed,  if  required,  with 
great  care  and  dispatch. 

The  Proprietor  would  impress  upon  all  parties  in  the  habit 
of  using  Bags  of  any  description,  that  they  can  be  furnished 
at  the  Patent  Sewing  Machine’s  Depot,  better  made,  at  lower 
prices,  and  with  greater  expedition  than  they  can  be  obtained 
n  any  other  way  _ 3-15 

BANTEL  D.  WINANT,  SUCCESSOR  TO  D.  PENN,  BIL- 
liard  Table  maker.  No. 73  Gold  street,  between Beekinan 
and  Spruce,  New-York.  Every  thing  in  the  line  furnished  at 
10  per  cent,  less  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 
Tables,  balls,  maces,  cues,  cloths,  by  the  piece  or  yard  ;  Gibb’s 
adhesive  cue  wax ;  silk  and  worsted  pockets;  fringes ;  French 
and  American  patent  cue  points;  cord,  pool  boards,  rule 
boards,  etc.  In  short,  every  thing  in  the  trade  always  to  be 
had.  Spanish  pins.  Orders  by  letter,  for  new  articles  or  for 
repairs,  attended  to  as  promptly  as  if  given  in  person.  2-21 


MILLER’S  PATENT  IRON  STAIR, 

WROUGHT  AND  CAST  IRON  RAILING, 

GRATING,  SHUTTER,  DOOR,  BEDSTEAD,  AND 
Iron  Picket  Fence  Manufactory, 

26  West  Broadway,  New-York, 

_ Near  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Depot.  1-11 

WIRE  CLOTH  AND  S1EVES.-TIIOMAS  C.  MOORE,  NO. 

108  Beekman  street,  New-York,  manufacturer  of  Brass. 
Copper,  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth,  Sieves,  Safes,  Bird  Cages,  Super¬ 
fine  Bolting  Wire  Coal,  Sand,  and  Grain  Screens,  Painted 
Wire  Window  Blinds,  Locomotive,  Brush,  and  Strainer  Wire, 
Ornamental  Wire  Fence.  Bordering,  Ac.,  for  Gardeners,  Ac. 
_ 2-15 

£  A  VANS  A  MILLWARD,  80  DUANE  STREET,  NEW-YORK, 
J  manufacturers  of  papier  mache  goods,  and  ornamental 
japanners  of  all  kinds  of  metallicised  ware,  patent  enamelled 
glass  paintings  for  fancy  stores,  beautifully  inlaid  with  pearl 
papier  mache,  panels  for  ships,  steamboats,  and  piano  fortes, 
piano  plates,  do.  music  stools,  mantels,  summer  pieces,  clocks, 
tables,  Ac.,  Ac.  Ladies’  fancy  articles  of  every  description, 
and  ladies  learning  the  art  supplied  with  materials  of  all 
kinds.  Portmonnaies,  segar  eases,  card  cases,  Ac.,  supplied  to 
the  trade.  This  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
Union,  and  work  can  be  produced  in  it  equal  to  any  from  the 
European  markets,  either  as  regards  beauty  of  tints  or  excel¬ 
lency  of  pattern  and  design.  The  specimens  from  this  esta¬ 
blishment,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute,  were  rewarded  with  a  Gold  and  also  a  Silver 
Medal,  and  they  were  pronounced  to  be  the  most  superior 
work  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in  this  country.  2-15 

Fish  hooks  and  fishing  tackle,  needles,  Ac.— 

HENRY  WILLSHER,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 
Needles,  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
and  Kirby  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks ; 
Salmon,  Lake,  and  Trout  Flies ;  Cork  and  Wood  Floats ;  Flax, 
Twisted  and  Plaited  Silk,  Chinese  Grass  Hair,  and  Cable-laid 
Lines ;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers ;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use;  Silk- worm  Gut;  Snells;  Double’ 
Twist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders;  Spoon  Bait;  Squids;  Multi¬ 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish ;  AValking-caue 
and  other  Rods ;  Lolley’s  and  Chambers’  Sail  Needles ;  Pack 
and  Willsher’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  Ac. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No,  9  Cedar  street. 
New-York.  N.  B.— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at- 
tended  to. _ _ _  2-$p 

INDIA  RUBBER  GOODS.-TO  SOUTHERN  AND  WEST- 
ern  Merchants.— The  subscriber  would  invite  the  attention 
of  merchants  and  others  to  his  extensive  stock  of  Vulcanized 
Metallic  Rubber  Goods,  consisting  in  part  of— 

Coats,  Horse  Covers,  Life  Preservers, 

Cloaks,  Carriage  Cloths,  Toys, 

Capes,  Hospital  Sheeting,  Doll  Heads, 

Caps,  Steam  Packing,  Air  Balls, 

Sou’westers,  Machine  Belting,  Gloves, 

Pantaloons,  Breast  Pumps,  Mittens, 

Over-Alls,  Syringes,  Navy  Bags, 

Leggins,  Nipple  Shields,  Travelling  Bags, 

Wading  Boots,  Nursing  Bottles,  Air  Bellows, 

Fishing  do.  Piano  Covers,  Air  Belts,  Ac.,  &c. 

Buyers  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  purchase  from 
first  hands,  and  not  pay  two  or  three  profits.  The  above  are 
of  the  first  quality— are  warranted  to  stand  any  climate,  and 
are  offered  for  sale  at  low  prices,  for  cash  or  approved  paper,  by 
D.  HODGMAN,  New-York  India  Rubber  Warehouse,  No.  27 
Maiden  Lane,  (first  corner  from  Broadway,)  and  59  Nassau 
street.  Factory,  Tuckahoe,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y,  2-14 


IN  OLIVER,  WIRE  WORKER,  NO.  25  FULTON  STREET, 
54©  corner  of  Water,  up  stairs.— Wove  Wire  of  every  de- 
cription  ;  Sieves  and  Riddles ;  coal,  sand,  and  gravel  Screens : 
and  Wire  Work  of  all  kinds.  Also,  the  most  ingenious  patent 
self-setting,  revolving  Rat-trap  in  the  world.  Locomotive  spark 
Wire,  Ac.  N.  B.— Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  sup¬ 
plied  with  wove  wire  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  as  low  as  at 

or»5*  fa,ofcov,y  in  llio  Union.  2-24 


Axes  and  hatciiets-made  by  collins  a  co. 

Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’  Axes.  An  extensive 
and  constant  supply  of  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  of 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tools,  suited 
to  this  and  foreign  markets,  for  sale  on  favorable  terms  to  the 
trade,  by  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city 
212  Water  street.  [1—23]  COLLINS  A  CO. 


CHRISTIAN  DIETRICH,  IMPORTER  AND  MANUFAC- 
turer  of  German  Fancy  Baskets.  Also,  Manufacturer  of 
Cane  and  Willow  ware,  32  Maiden  Lane,  New-York.  Rattan 
Chairs,  Baskets,  Ac.,  repaired.  6-18 


MEDICAL. 

Medical  surgery  without  the  knife.-samuel 

GILBERT,  M.  D„  after  a  long  and  extensive  experience 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  more  recently  in  New-Orleans, 
has  removed  to  New-York,  and  taken  rooms  at  483  Broadway, 
where  he  invites  patients  to  call  and  test  his  skill  in  the  rad¬ 
ical  cure  of  the  following  diseases,  many  of  which  are  deemed 
incurable  by  his  brethren  of  the  faculty,  without  instruments 
of  any  kind,  viz : 

1.  Ulcers  and  Tumors,  called  cancerous. 

2.  Scrofula  in  all  its  forms. 

3.  White  Swellings,  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

4.  Tumors,  Wens,  Carbuncles,  Tetter,  Scald  Head,  and  all 
Eruptions  on  the  Skin. 

5.  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  Ac. 

6.  Female  Diseases,  of  however  long  standing. 

DR.  GILBERT  invites  Plij  ficians  to  send  patients  they  deem 
incurable,  and  witness  for  themselves  the  power  of  his  new 
remedies.  Office  hours,  from  9  A.  51.  till  3  P.  51.  1-17 


The  purity  and  whiteness  of  skin  which  the 

use  of  Gouraud’s  Italian  51edicated  Soap  produces  is  sur¬ 
passingly  beautiful.  Not  a  vestige  of  tan,  freckles,  sallowness, 
sunburn,  pimples,  frowsiness,  roughness,  chaps,  chafes,  or 
other  cutaneous  disfigurements  can  be  seen  upon  the  skin 
which  is  frequently  washed  with  this  marvellous  compound. 
The  purest  alabaster  could  scarcely  rival  in  whiteness,  smooth¬ 
ness  and  transparency  the  complexion  which  has  been  beau¬ 
tified  by  this  delicious  soap.  It  is,  moreover,  delicious  for 
shaving.  Gouraud’s  Hair  Restorative,  or  Circassian  Gloss, 
not  only  possesses  the  wonderful  power  of  imparting  to  wiry 
hair  a  rich  silkiness  and  superb  gloss,  but  it  also  restores  the 
hair  to  places  whence  it  has  fallen  off.  Trial  Bottles,  2d  cents 
each.  Gouraud’s  Liquid  Rouge  gives  to  pale  lips  and  cheeks  a 
roainess  so  permanent  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  tiie  most 
violent  rubbing.  Gouraud’s  Poudre  Subtile  is  warranted  to 
...  .  -  .  ,  ’  ’  Gou- 

ay 

_ _ _ _  staining 

the  skin.  Gouraud’s  Lily  White  is  much  prized  by  ladies  for 

Caut  ion— Ihe  genuine  preparations  of  Dr. FELIX  GOURAUD 
are  only  to  he  had  at  67  Walker  street,  first  store  from  (not  in) 

B  Agents— T.  R.  Callender,  88  South  3d-st.,Philadelphia ;  Bates, 
129  Wasliington-st.,  Boston ;  Green,  Worcester ;  Guild,  Bangori 
W.  D.  Robinson,  Portland,  5Ie. ;  G,  Fargue,  26  St.  Cliarles-st., 
New-Orleans;  E.  II.  Haycraft, 90  4th-st„ Louisville ;  Couse.De- 
t.roit,  Mich. ;  Carleton  A  Co.,  Lowell;  Yale.  Bristol;  Albert 
Perry.  Manchester ;  Isaac  Post,  Rochester ;  Robert  Cameron, 
Brideport,  Ct. ;  McNarry  A  Buck.  Hartford ;  George  Grelg. 
Nashville,  Tenn ;  S.  B.  Crocheron,  51,  D„  Cahawba,  Ala. ;  and 
generally  throughout  the  Union. 

Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms  for  cash.  Small  orders 
executed  by  Mail  and  Expresses.  2-14 
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Eye-sight.-e.  s.  FRANKS.  SPECTACLE-MAKER,  62 
Bowery,  (third  door  from  the  Bowery  Theatre,)  Optician 
to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary,  adjusts  his 
Improved  Spectacles  to  Weak  Sight  with  unerring  accuracy, 
at  a  low  price,  and  changes  them  without  further  charge,  if 
not  approved  of.  References  :  Drs.  Dubois,  Wilkes,  and  Hal¬ 
stead,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Infirmary;  Drs.  Ste- 

Shenson  and  Rogers,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital ; 

ts.  Halstead  and  Bulkley,  Physicians  to  the  New-York  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  Dr.  Wood,  late  President  of  the  New-York  Academy  of 
Medicine ;  Dr.  Darling,  Anatomical  Demonstrator  at  the  New- 
York  University  Medical  College ;  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Wallace,  and 
Dr.  Dixon,  Editor  of  the  Scalpel.  2-24 


The  ear.-a.  s.  heath,  m.  d„  aurist  and  ocu¬ 
list,  devotes  his  attention,  from  10  to  2,  to  the  treatment 
of  deafness,  discharges  from  the  ear,  noises  in  the  head,  sore 
throats,  and  all  diseases  producing  deafness  and  blindness,  of 
which  scrofula  ranks  first.  Office,  40  Howard  street,  first  door 
east  of  Broadway.  1-19 


/iplREAT  DISCOVERY.  -  DEAFNESS  AND  BLINDNESS 
vOT  cured  at  80  Prince  street.— Deafness,  noise  in  and  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  ear,  cured  in  a  short  time,  without  risk  or 
pain  ;  also,  partial  and  total  blindness  cured,  and  near,  weak, 
and  imperfect  sight  restored.  The  number  and  nature  of  the 
cures  effected,  in  the  very  worst  kinds  of  deafness  and  blind¬ 
ness,  by  Dr.  LUTENER’S  newly-discovered  treatment,  is  en¬ 
tirely  unprecedented.  Office,  80  Prince  street,  second  house 
east  of  Broadway.  Hours  from  10  till  4.  All  letters  must  be 
prepaid,  and  contain  $1  fee,  to  insure  attention.  2-10 


lETtHE  DAY  OF  STARTLING-  DISCOVERIES  HAS  LONG 
13  passed  away.  The  time  has  been  when  a  person  profess¬ 
ing  to  eradicate  disease,  inherent  in  the  system,  would  be  a 
subject  of  persecution  and  ignominy.  IVlien,  therefore,  we 
announce  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Brown,  of  147  Grand  street, 
of  this  city,  actually  performs  this  miracle,  we  do  not  expect 
to  draw  largely  upon  the  credulity  of  our  readers. 

Should  this  brief  article  meet  the  eye  of  anyone  languishing 
in  pain,  or  patiently  submitting  to  evils  which  they  deem  to 
be  incurable,  let  them  take  courage  again,  for  as  surely  as 
effect  follows  cause,  so  surely  can  they  be  relieved  and 
radically  cured  by  application  to  our  friend  Dr.  Brown. 

6-18  His  office  is  at  147  Grand  street. 


fr&YE-STUFFS.  DYE-WOODS,  ACIDS,  AC. -WILLIAM 
els'  PARTRIDGE  &  SON.  No.  27  Cliff  street,  offer  for  sale. 
Lac  Dye— 50  cases,  40  bbls.  fine  ground. 

Safflowers— 15  bales  Argols— 200,000  lbs. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 20,000  lbs.  brown. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 15,000  lbs.  white. 

Copperas— 50,000  lbs.  Cudbear— prime  quality. 

Orchil— French,  English,  and  American. 

Alum— 500  bbls.,  crude  and  ground. 

Woad— 10  tons.  Terra  Japonica— 50  tons. 

Outuh— 18  tons.  Fuller’s  Earth— 50  tons. 

Manganese— 20  tons. 

And  a  full  supply  of  all  the  above.  2-20 


DYSPEPSIA!  DYSPEPSIA  l-THOUSANDS  WHO  ARE 
JaLfv  suffering  with  this  distressing  complaint  are  not  aware 
there  is  a  radical  cure ;  yet  it  is  so,  and  is  to  be  had  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietor  only,  No.  74  Fulton  street,  at  50  cents  a  bottle.  It  is  a 
German  medicine,  entirely  vegetable,  and  perfectly  harmless, 
yet  certain  in  its  effects  on  the  system.  It  will  also  cure  diar¬ 
rhoea  and  dysentery  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
and  any  kind  of  colic  in  a  moment.  The  following  real  cer¬ 
tificates,  among  many  gratuitously  tendered,  can  be  seen  at 
my  office.  No.  74  Fulton  street. 

CHARLES  BRAEUTIGAM. 

I  take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  efficiency  of  your  Health 
Succedaneum  in  restoring  the  system  to  a  healthy  coudition 
after  it  becomes  debilitated,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  now  extant.  I  have  tried 
it  in  my  family  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  do 
most  cheerfully  recommend  its  use  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  or 
general  debility  of  the  system.  V.  B.  POST, 

April  4, 1852.  No.  9  West  Forty-third  street. 

I  certify,  with  much  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Charles  Braeutigam’s 
Health  Succedaneum  lias  relieved  my  wife  from  a  severe  at 
tack  of  indigestion,  from  which  she  had  suffered  for  some  time, 
and  recommend  it  in  preference  to  any  other  remedy  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  F.  J.  K.  MAYER, 

New-York,  May  28, 1853.  No.  138  Pearl  street. 

N.  B.— To  let,  several  farms  at  Deal,  Ocean  Township,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County.  N.  J.  One  of  76  acres,  mostly  cultivated  ;  one 
of  146  acres,  principally  woods.  2-11 

ETBIGELOW’S  ALTERATIVE,  A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR 
M®  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  cholera  morbus,  and  all  summer 
complaiuts.— GEORGE  W.  BLEECKER,  Proprietor,  98  Broad¬ 
way,  New-York. 

New-York,  March  22, 1852. 

I  have  used  “Bigelow's  Alterative”  in  my  family,  and 
have  never  found  it  to  fail,  when  all  other  remedies  adminis¬ 
tered  by  and  under  direction  of  physicians  have  proved  inef¬ 
fectual.  I  think  it  a  perfect  corrective  for  dysenteric  and 
bowel  complaints.  GEO.  W.  BEEBEE,  47  Wall  street. 

Utica,  April  15, 1852. 

We  can  add  our  testimony  to  that  of  others  of  its  great  effi¬ 
cacy  in  our  own  case,  when  prostrated  to  an  alarming  degree 
by  bowel  disease.  It  was  the  only  medicine  that  gave  relief, 
and  one  now  always  kept  in  the  family. 

2-21  Editor  N.  Y.  Baptist  Register. 


fJTYDROPATHIC  AND  HYGIENE  INSTITUTE,  NO.  15 
J*.  Laight  street.— This  establishment  having  been  en¬ 
larged  by  the  addition  of  the  double  house  adjoining,  can  now 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  persons.  Special  department 
for  the  mechanical  and  surgical  treatment  of  female  diseases. 

R.  D.  TRALL.  Proprietor. 

2-18 _ Dr,  J,  L,  HOSFORD,  Assistant. 

62TAMPEDE  MIXTURE,  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  FEVER  AND 
icy  ague,  and  Chagres  Fever. — This  medicine  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  and  is  prepared  by  Dr.  Edward  Bleecker,  of  this  city. 
It  has  never  been  known  to  fail  to  perfect  a  cure,  when  used 
according  to  directions  which  accompany  the  bottle.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  satisfactory  certificates  from  persons  of  the  highest 
respectability  can  be  produced,  when  desired  by  applicants. 
Depot,  No.  98  Broadway,  Room  No.  2,  second  floor,  and  sold  by 
druggists  generally, _ 2-21 

rfrmROUGII  BY  EXPRESS  1— THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  THAT 
-EL  THE  MEXICAN  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  has  been  used 
quite  extensively  in  the  stables  of  Adams  &  Co.'s  Great 
Southern,  Eastern,  and  Western  Express,  lor  curing  galls, 
chafes,  scratches,  sprains,  and  bruises,  and  it  lias  proved  very 
effectual.  Many  of  their  men  have  also  used  it  on  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  they  all  speak  of  its  healing  and 
remedial  qualities  in  the  highest  terms.  One  of  our  hostlers 
got  kicked,  and  badly  cut  and  bruised  on  his  knee ;  as  usual, 
the  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  was  resorted  to,  and  the  soreness 
and  lameness  was  soon  removed,  and  it  was  perfectly  well  in 
three  days.  W  e  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  a 
valuable  preparation,  to  be  used  externally  on  man  or  beast. 
^  .  a  ,  „  „  ,  „  J-  DUNNING, 

Foreman  of  Adams  A  Co.’s  Express  Stable,  New-York. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  the  MEXICAN 
MUSTANG  LINIMENT  to  all  our  friends  and  customers,  as 
the  best  article  we  have  ever  used  for  seres,  sprains;  or  galls 
in  horses.  We  have  used  it  extensively,  and  always  effectu¬ 
ally.  Some  of  our  men  have  also  used  it  for  severe  bruises 
and  sores,  as  well  as  rheumatic  pains,  and  they  all  say  it  acts 
like  magic.  We  can  only  say  that  we  have  entirely  aban¬ 
doned  the  use  of  every  other  liniment.— J.  M.  HEWITT,  Fore¬ 
man  for  American  Express  Co.,  10  Wall  street;  Hamden’s 
Express.  74  Broadway  :  Pullin,  Virgil  A  Co.’s,  16  Wall  street; 
Wells.  largo  &  Co.,  16  Wall  street.— Principal  Offices,  304 
Broadway,  New-York,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2-18  A.  G.  BRAGG  &  CO.  Proprietors. 


The  cheapest  and  best  medicine  yet  Discov¬ 
ered.—  Sargent  A  Co.’s  Celebrated  American  Canchala- 
gogue,  or  Health  Restorative  Compound,  has  made  effectual 
cures  in  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  dyspepsia,  fever  and 
ague,  liver  complaints,  bilious  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
indigestion,  and  in  fact  all  diseases  arising  from  inaction  of 
the  liver,  or  impurities  of  the  blood.  Many  of  these  cases  are 
of  long  standing,  which  we  will  prove  by  certificates  at  our 
office.  We  will  warrant  it  to  any  person  who  will  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  Sold  in  Brooklyn  by  Mrs.  M.  Hayes,  175  Fulton  street ; 
Thomas  J.  Hayes,  146  Atlantic  street ;  Boswell  A  Livingston, 
Williamsburgh,  corner  Grand  and  Fourth  streets;  J.  W. 
Smith,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

2-19  SARGENT  A  CO„  Proprietors,  31  Old  Slip,  N.  Y. 

PAINTS,  DRUGS,  AND  PATENT  MEDICINES  OF  ALL 
KINDS.— D.  SARFATY,  Commission  Merchant,  General 
Importer,  and  Dealer  in  Paints,  Drugs,  Ac.,  No.  176  Water 
street,  (near  Burling  Slip.)  Constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale 
low ; 

Paris  green,  dry  and  in  oil,  Dailey’s  Salve, 

Chrome  Yellow,  do.  do.  S.  P.  Townsend's  Sarsaparilla, 
Chrome  Green,  do.  do.  Old  Jacob  Townsend’s  do. 

Verdigris,  do.  do,  White  Wax,  in  casks, 

Prussian  Blue,  do.  do.  Adamantine  Candles, 

White  Lead,  do.  do.  Varnish  of  all  kinds. 

Ultramarine  Blue  do.  do.  Fire  Proof  Paints, 

Putty,  in  bulk  and  bladders,  Indigo,  Ac.,  Ac. 

The  subscriber,  having  the  exclusive  agency  of  several  large 
manufacturing  establisTiments  of  paints,  colors,  Ac.,  and  for 
the  sale  of  many  of  the  most  popular  medicines  manufactured 
iu  the  United  States,  can  offer  to  buyers  greater  inducements 
and  on  more  liberal  terms  than  any  other  house  of  the  kind 
in  this  or  any  other  city.  An  examination  of  his  stock  is  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited.  2  20 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AR.  M  MIKL’OSY,  POLYTECHNIC  OFFICE,  No.  11 
»  Wall  street,  Room  13. 

Sec.  1.  Surveyingand  Engineering.— Surveying  and  levelling 
of  land,  railroad  lines,  and  canals,  designs  and  drawings  of 
topographical  maps,  building  of  bridges,  machinery  of  every 
kind,  and  the  conduct  of  the  same. 

Sec-  2.  Architecture.— Design  and  drawing  of  plans  for 
buildings  of  every  kind,  and  in  any  style ;  specification  and 
superintendence,  decorating  of  churches,  Ac. ;  perspective 
views  for  any  building,  Ac. 

Sec.  3.  Science  of  Mining.— Science  of  mining,  surveying  of 
mountains  and  mines,  design  and  drawing  or  geognostical 
maps,  examining  of  mines  and  minerals,  and  the  estimation 
of  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  Lithography.— Every  kind  of  surveying,  engineering, 
and  architectural  objects,  perspective  views  of  engines  and 
steamboats,  Ac.,  will  be  accepted  for  lithography. 

SSf~  Scenery  taken  from  nature.  1-11 


JOHN  U.  WOODCOCK,  IMPORTER  AND  JOBBER  OF 
Paris  fancy  goods,  combs,  brushes,  perfumery,  Ac.  Fans, 
silk  guards,  portmonnaies,  wax  beads,  hair  pins,  jet  pins,  gilt 
and  jet  bracelets,  breast,  scarf,  and  shawl  pins.  38  John  street, 
(up  stairs,)  New-York.  1-17 


JAS.  S.  BRADLEY  A  CO.,  GILDERS  AND  PICTURE  FRAME 
Makers.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Gilt  Mouldings,  French 
Plate  Looking  Glasses,  Ac.,  158  William  street,  corner  of  Ann 
street.  New-York.  N.  B.— Merchants’  ordersforcards  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  to.  1—21 


HXRISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS  CHAMPAGNE.— The  under- 
jr  signed  respectfully  requests  the  attention  of  dealers  and 
the  public  generally  to  the  superior  merits  of  this  Wine,  which 
he  is  now  introducing  in  this  market.  With  a  view  to  establish¬ 
ing  a  reputation  in  this  country  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  them 
iu  Europe,  the  proprietors,  Blessrs.  FRISSARD  l’ERE  ET  FILS, 
guarantee  that  the  Wines  shall  be  of  uniform  quality,  and 
equal  to  the  best  now  in  vogue.  An  invoice  is  now  landing 

from  silly  Julm  Spctsr.  from  Havre. 

WILLIAM  W.  HINCKEN,  II  Old  Slip, 

2-21  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States. 


70LIAN  PIANO  FORTES,  AT  NO.  441  BROADWAY.- 

_ 22  A  large  assortment  of  Pianos  from  the  celebrated  house 

of  Hallet,  Davis  A  Co.,  Boston;  also  the  well-known  Instru¬ 
ments  of  A.  W.  Ladd  A  Co.,  witli  a  full  supply  of  new  and 
second-hand  Pianos,  of  various  makers,  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Pianos  to  let. 

1-22  LINCOLN  A  THOMPSON.  No  441  Broadway. 


TINE  OLD  BRANDIES.  CHOICE  WINES  OF  ALL  DE- 

_  SCRIPTIONS,  Pure  Holland  Gin,  Superior  Old  Jamaica 

and  St.  Croix  Rum,  Scotch  Ale,  London  Porter,  with  a  general 
assortment  of  all  articles  connected  with  the  liquor  trade,  for 
sale  at  the  extensive  vaults  of  John  J.  Staff,  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Anthony  street.  This  stock  of  Wines  and  Liquors 
has  been  selected  with  great  care,  especially  for  family  use, 
and  the  trade  of  our  first-class  hotels.  Those  who  deal  with 
Mr.  Staff  will  find  him  an  honorable  and  an  accommodating 
tradesman.  1-17 


PAINTS. 

^BRIDGEWATER  PAINT,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 
MS  Bridgewater  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  New-Jer- 
sey.— The  Company  have  now  on  hand  a  supply  of  this  Paint, 
which  they  offer  to  the  public  as  the  best  article  known  for 
roofs,  decks  and  bottoms  of  steamers  and  other  vessels,  also 
01  r  brick  and  wood-work  generally :  and  from  its  spark  and 
fender-proof  qualities,  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  protection  for  railroad  and  other  bridges, 
cars,  depot  buildings,  Ac.  The  strongest  testimonials  of 
the  virtues  of  this  article  from  officers  of  the  army,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  railroads,  insurance  companies,  captains  of  ves¬ 
sels,  painters,  Ac.,  may  be  seen,  together  with  specimens  on 
tin,  wood,  canvas,  Ac.,  at  the  depot  of  the  Company.  For 
sale,  dry.  in  packages  of  200  lbs.  and  upwards,  and  in  oil,  in 
kegs  of  25,  50,  and  100  lbs.,  by 

it.  BOGERT,  General  Agent, 

1-22  125  Pearl  and  78  Beaver  street. 


PROVISIONS. 

WHOLESALE  FISH  STORE.— 500  BBLS  SALMON,  2000 
bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 
Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  halts  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
Herring,  300  halfs  New  Herring,  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod 
fish,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring, 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring,  3000  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal¬ 
mon,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her¬ 
ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut, 
White-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish,  Ac. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  A  CO., 

„  ,  „81  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West. 

May  13th,  18o2.  New-York, 

NELSON  WELLS.  "  “ 


1-52 


S.  H.  WOOD. 


VAN  NOEDENS, 

DEALERS  IN  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
stantly  receiving  large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  in  tubs  and  firkins,  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes,  Lard 
in  barrels,  tubs  and  kegs.  For  sale  at 
1-24  VAN  NORDKNS',  157  West  street,  New-York. 


TO  MERCHANTS,  SHIPPERS,  DRUGGISTS,  AND  OTH- 
.ers.— Mustard. — WITIIINGTON  A  WILDE’S  celebrated 
Premium  Mustard.  First  premiums,  American  Institute,  1847— 
1852.  Put  up  expressly  for  the  Southern  and  Western  Markets, 
in  kegs,  cans,  tins,  and  bottles,  Ac.  This  Mustard  is  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  best  English  and  Trieste  seed,  and  needs 
no  other  recommendation  than  the  extensive  sale  it  has  met 
with  for  the  past  number  of  years,  and  being  used  by  the 
United  States  Army,  and  many  of  the  Hospitals  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Liberal  discount  made  to  casli  purchasers.  For 
sale  by  WITIIINGTON  A  WILDE,  office  of  L.  I.  Mustard  and 
Spice  Mills,  7  Dutch  street,  New-York,  opposite  Wm.  Colgate 
A  Co.’s  Soap  Factory.  Also  for  sale.  Coffees,  Spices  of  all 
kinds,  Cocoa,  Saleratus,  Indigo,  Rice  Flour,  Ac.,  pertaining  to 
the  trade.  1-13 

REAL  ESTATE.  ~ 

F.  COGSWELL.  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
iC39  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lands  in  the  cities  of 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgh,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  of  their  property 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials; 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Stiivker,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brush,  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank,  Brooklyn.  1-26 


JAMES  M.  MILLER,  AUCTIONEER.— BY  JAMES  M.  MIL- 
ler— Store  No  81  Maiden  Lane.— Janies  M.  Miller  will  give 
his  personal  attention  to  Sales  of  Real  Estate  at  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange,  and  to  sales  of  Household  Furniture  at  the 
residence  of  families ;  also  his  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
of  Cattle.  i_j5 

REMOVALS.  ~ 

|O>EM0VAL.-WATCIIEvS  AND  JEWELRY.— THE  SUB- 
scriber  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  former 
patrons  that  he  has  removed  from  his  old  stand,  74  Fulton 
street,  to  39p  Broadway,  where  he  has  a  spacious  store,  well 
stocked  with  every  thing  desirable  in  the  way  of  watches 
jewelry,  &c.,  diamonds,  pins,  rings,  chains,  both  for  ladies  and 
gents,  of  the  richest  patterns.  Notwithstanding  I  have  re¬ 
moved  to  Broadway,  I  intend  to  sell  at  my  former  low  prices 
LEVI  SCRIBNER,  395  Broadway. 


Removal. -a.  bininger  &  co.  (formerly  ui 

Broadway)  have  removed  to  the  white  marble  store 
circular  corner,  Nos.  92  and  94  Liberty  street,  corner  of  Tern* 


\  *  kiLuuau  m  Rica,  vugnctL/  .ui  iiuuu's,  vintages 

of  1790,  181o,  1825  to  1852,  in  U.  S.  Bonded  Warehouses,  Hennes- 
see,  Otard,  Maett,  and  l’inett’s,  Ac.  Choicest  Havana  Sega  vs  • 
Cross  A  Blackwell’s  Pickles,  Sauces,  Ac.,  Ac. ;  as  well  as  every 
other  article  in  their  line  of  business.  2-15 


SASHES  AND  BLINDS. 

Boors,  sashes,  sash  doors,  and  blin  ds.-the 

subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  genera!  assort¬ 
ment,  of  tlie  best  kiln-dried  Door  Sashes,  Sasli  Doors,  outside  and 
inside  Blinds,  Shutters,  Ac.,  Ac.,  to  be  found  in  the  market,  and 
would  invite  the  attention  of  builders  and  others  to  the  above 
articles,  which  will  be  sold  wholesale  and  retail  at,  the  lowest 
market  prices.  Orders  received  by  mail  or  otherwise  filled 
with  dispatch.  Sashes  ready  glazed  or  glazed  to  order  at  the 
shortest  notice.  IRA  PORTER  A  CO., 

1-19  No.  8  Spruce  street,  a  few  doors  from  Nassn  u,  N  Y 


POORS.  SASHES  AND  BLINDS.— F.  W.  TUXBURY,  NO  15 
Burling  Slip,  between  Water  and  Front  streets,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Deal tr  in  the  above  articles,  would  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  the  trade  generally  to  liis 
large  and  general  assortment  of  Kiln-dried  Doors,  Sashes 
and  Blinds,  manufactured  of  good  stock,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  Glazed  Sash  Doors,  Glazed  Sashes,  on  hand  or  glazed  to 
order,  all  of  which  are  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices 
F.  W.  T.’s  connection  with  extensive  manufacturers  enables 
him  to  fill  orders  at  short  notice. 


STATIONERY. 

iTNORDON,  JOB  AND  CArE]YinAr,  84  NASSAIJ  ST 
'LH  Cards,  Circulars,  Bill-heads,  Labels,  Ac.,  cheapiv  and 
neatly  printed. 

S3?"  Depot  for  the  sale  of  GORDON’S  PATENT  JOB  AND 
CARD  PRINTING  PRESSES. _  7  1 9 


ILLARD  FELT,  NO.  191  PEARL  STREET,  (NEAR  MAI 
den  Lane,)  Manufacturer  of  Blank  Books,  and  Im 
porter  and  Dealer  in  Paper  and  Stationery  of  every  descriu 
tion.  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders.  1-16 


K LANK  BOOKS  AND  STATIONER!.—  FRANCIS  A  LOU- 
TREL,  No.  77  Maiden  Lane,  sell  all  articles  in  their  line  at 
low  prices,  at  retail,  or  by  the  quantity. 

Account  Books,  Copying  Presses, J 

Writing  Papers,  Note  Papers, 

Envelopes,  Bills  of  Exchange, 

Notes,  Drafts,  Receipts.  Memoranda  Books,? 

Hotel  Registers,  Time  Books, 

Sets  of  Books  for  Societies,  Portfolios. 

Writing  Desks,  Gold  and  Steel  Pens, 

Scrap  Books,  Superior  Writing  Ink, 

Shipping  Receipt  Boxes,  Elastic  Paper  Holders, 

Patent  Inkstands,  Seal  Presses, 

Tin  Cash  and  Deed  Books,  Pass  and  Copy  Books, 

Manifold  Letter  Writers,  Penknives, 

Bankers’  Note  Cases,  Backgammon  Boards 

Slates,  Pencils,  Wax  Wafers 

Chessmen.  Tissue  Paper, 

Perforated  Boards,  Diaries  for  1854. 

Fancy  Stationery  in  great  variety. 

Books  ruled  and  bound  to  pattern.  3 
,,Jo'>  Printing  executed  at  low  rates.  Cards,  Circulars,  Bill 
Heads,  Checks,  Receipts,  Ac. 
l  iQ  *•  .  „  FRANCIS  A  LOUTREL, 

1—19  Stationers  and  Booksellers,  77  Maiden  Lane, 


‘TATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  PAPER,  Ac.— PECK  A 
T-  Hoodless,  Manufacturers  of  Blank  Books,  Importers  and 
Dealers  in  Fancy  and  Staple  Stationery  of  every  description 
No.  139  Pearl  street  and  90  Beaver  street,  near  Wall  street 
NewYoik.  Country  Merchants  supplied  at  low  rates  Par- 
tienlar  and  prompt  attention  given  to  orders.  'l-ll 


_  _  _  SAFES. 

SALAMANDER  MARBLE  COMPANY.-SILAS  C.  HER 
RING.  Warevoom,  313  Broadway;  Manufactory,  Hud¬ 
son  street,  corner  Thirteenth  street,  New-York.  Iron  Mantels, 
Table-Tops,  Columns,  Ac.,  marbleized  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  inventors,  R.  F.  A  J.  P.  WILLIAMS.  Finan¬ 
cial  and  General  Business  Department,  J.  RUSTON  Speci¬ 
mens  may  be  seen  at  the  Salamander  Safe  Depot,  135, 137,  and 
139  Water  street,  New-York,  and  corner  of  Court  andJorale- 
mon  streets,  Brooklyn.  j.jg 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


PROSPECTUS  OF  VOLUME  ELEVENTH  OF  THE 
i  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

The  American  Agriculturist  -will  hereafter  be 
published  weekly,  and  contain  16  large  quarto 
pages,  embellished  with  numerous  engravings. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  so  long  favorably  known  as 
principal  editor  of  the  Monthly  Agriculturist,  will 
be  the  superintending  Editor,  Mr.  0.  Judd,  A.  M.,  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  scientific  and  practical  attainments, 
will  be  his  associate,  Rev.  Win.  Clift,  of  Stonington 
Ct.,  an  excellent  practical  horticulturist  and  elegant 
writer,  will  be  a  regular  contributor  to  its  columns. 
They  will  be  assisted  by  a  highly  intelligent  corps  of 
agricultural  writers,  all  of  whom  are  either  practical 
farmers,  planters,  stock-breeders,  gardeners,  or  fruit¬ 
growers. 

No  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  this 
periodical  a  Standard  Agricultural  Work,  which 
will  convey  to  its  readers  weekly  a  large  amount 
of  information  highly  valuable  to  all  interested  in 
the  culture  of  the  soil. 

This  is  the  only  weekly  periodical  of  its  kind 
published  in  the  United  States;  and  it  will  possess 
peculiar  facilities  for  furnishing  early  reports  of  the 
produce,  cattle,  and  grain-markets.  These  reports 
alone  will  be  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper 
to  its  subscribers. 

The  Editors  are  supplied  with  all  the  leading 
Agricultural  Publications  of  this  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  may-look 
confidently  to  its  pages  for  all  new  and  established 
improvements  in  modes  of  farming,  stock-breeding, 
&c.,  <fec.  While  adhering  to  scientific  accuracy,  our 
aim  will  be  to  make  science  entirely  subservient  to 
practice. 

Our  paper  will  be  furnished  to  subscribers  for 
less  than  four  cents  a  number  of  sixteen  quarto 
pages,  and  to  large  clubs  for  less  than  two  and  a 
half  cents.  Every  number  will  contain  suggestions 
for  the  treatment  of  soils,  crops,  stock,  &c.,  which 
will  often  be  worth  to  the  reader  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  paper  for  a  year. 

Price  of  subscriptions — invariably  in  advance: 

To  single  Subscribers, 

5.00 
8.00 
15.00 
25.00 

Every  friend  of  agriculture  is  respectfully  re¬ 
quested  to  act  as  agent  in  procuring  subscriptions, 
which  may  be  forwarded  by  mail  at  the  risk  of  the 
publishers,  if  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master.  ALLEN  CO., 

189  Water  street,  New- York. 

N.B. — Subscriptions,  advertisements,  and  all  mat¬ 
ters  relative  to  the%isiness  part  of  tbe  Agricul¬ 
turist,  should  be  addressed  to  Allen  &  Co.,  and  all 
communications  for  the  paper  addressed  to  Editor 
of  American  Agriculturist. 

- «  G  » - 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Newsmen  in  the  different  towns  in  tbe  country 
are  requeeted  to  act  as  agents  for  this  paper;  re¬ 
sponsible  persons  also  in  every  district  of  tbe  United 
States. 

Very  liberal  commissions  will  ,be  given  to  a  few 
young  men  to  act  as  travelling  agents. 

For  further  information  address  the  publishers,  or 
call  at  their  office,  189  Water  street,  New- York. 
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■ffiBURRALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
isl©  Market— strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
Lest  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  casli  by  THOMAS  D.  BURRALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 

l_tf  It.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


a  DEMAREST,  CAR1)  AND  SEAL  ENGRAVER-DOOR 
f»_©  Plates,  and  advertising  Envelopes,— Corner  of  Pine 


and  Nassau  streets,  opposite  the  Custom  House. 


1-18,;, 


TRYON,  ENGRAVER  AND  PRINTER,  NO.  438 
„  Broadway.— W.  T.  begs  to  inform  the  public  in  gene¬ 
ral.  that  lie  now  imports  a  new  style  of  Visiting  and  Wedding 
(birds  from  Europe,  which  are  entirely  different  from  any 
others  in  the  city.  Specimens  can  be  seen  by  every  arrival. 

1—16 _ _ _ 

IWITIHTARY  GOODS.— JAMES  H:  LENT,  SUCCESSOR  TO 
Andrew  M.  Shiers,  121  Fulton  street,  between  William 
and  Nassau,  manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  military  caps,  sad¬ 
dles,  .saddle-cloths :  holsters,  bridles,  arid  plumes  of  all  kinds 
made  to  order.  Military  companies  about  changing  their 
uniforms,  or  new  companies  about  forming,  supplied  with 
s  imples  of  the  newest  patterns,  at  the  shortest  notice,  from  the 
oldest  place  of  the  kind  in  the  city. _ 2-16 

f  NISK’S  METALLIC  BURIAL  -  CASE.- F.  A.  MORRELL, 
*  General  Undertaker,  would  inform  his  friends  and  the. 
public  that  lie  furnishes  every  tiling  in  the  above  line  at  short 
notice— gives  personal  attention  at  funerals ;  and  lie  assures 
those  who  may  favor  him  with  a  call,  that  it  shall  be  done  with 
entire  satisfaction.  . 

N  IS  Charges  moderate.  He  invites  attention  to  the  Metal¬ 
lic  Burial  Cases,  and  expects  by  a  strict  attention  to  business 
to  merit  the  approval  of  those  who,  through  affliction,  may 
need  hia  services.  Metallic  Burial  Oases  aiul  Wood  Coftins,  of 
every  quality.  Interments  procured  in  all  the  cometeries. 
Office,  57  Myrtle  avenue,  Brooklyn.  2*14 
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HORSE  MARKETS. 


MOS  SMITH,  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLE,  No.  76 
East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York.  1-27 


ULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN- 
L®  ty-fourth  street.  West,  side  of  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

1-34  A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Proprietor. 


B 


TO  AG  AN  &  GRAHAM,  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES, 
-if1  cor.  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.— F.  &  G  have  at.  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdal.a  horses,  together  with  goon  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

kpl  KKENWICH  POTTERY,  261  WEST  EIGHTEENTH- 
sW  street.  Steam-pressed  Vitrified  Drain  Pipe,  from  three 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  feet  lengths.  The 
best  and  cheapest  medium  for  drainage  and  sewerage  ever 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  subscriber  is  the  exclusive  man- 
ufacturer  of  steam-pressed  Drain  Pipe  in  this  country,  and  he 
offers  it  to  the  public  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  ordinary 
drain  pipe  made  or  sold  in  this  city. 

2  27  WASHINGTON  SMITH. 

WW-EES  &  HOYT,  PREMIUM  PATENT  RIVETED  STRETCH- 
ed  Leather  Band  Manufacturers, 37 Spruce  street,  New 
York.  3-29 


rr  IGHTNING  RODS.— A.  M.  QUIMBY  &  SON,  DEALERS  IN 
i  A  Quimby’s  Improved  Lightning  Rods.  Offices,  Nos.  18 
Nassau  street  and  132  East  Twenty-seventh  street,  New-York. 
Orders  will  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention. _ 1-20 

AbTELVETIA  AND  LAFAYETTE  GOLD  MINING  COM- 
jOL  pan.y,  located  at  Grass  Valley,  California —  organized 
July  7, 1852— is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation  ;  its 
veins  are  opened,  being  worked  and  highly  productive ;  its 
mill  is  of  great  power,  complete  in  all  respects,  and  now  work¬ 
ing  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  its  prospects  for  fu¬ 
ture  success,  founded  upon  actual  experience,  are  of  an  un¬ 
usually  flattering  nature.  There  was  taken  out  previous  to 
Dec.  20, 1852,  upwards  of  $169,000,  and  the  yield  of  the  mine  is 
steadily  increasing  with  each  successive  report. 

It  is  by  far  the  most  successful  mining  company  in  California, 
and  its  Directors  confidently  anticipate  quarterly  dividends 
of  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  commencing  in  October  next. 

Dividends  payable  quarterly  in  October,  January,  April  and 
July,  at  tiie  office  of  the  Company  iu  Grass  Valley,  and  at  the 
agency  office  in  New-York. 

A  few  shares,  and  copies  of  the  charter  and  by-laws,  together 
with  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 

2-15  DANIEL  ADEE,  Agent,  107  Fulton-street,  N.  Y. 

YYaTHITE  LEAD— PURE  XND  FULL  WEIGHT.— THE  UN¬ 
's)  W  del-signed,  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  long-established 
Brand  of  Mordecai Lewis  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  keep  contin¬ 
ually  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  the  same,  and  are 
prepared  to  supply  the  trade  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  The 
quality  branded  pure”  is  guaranteed  to  be  entirely  free  from 
adulteration.  The  packages  also  to  contain  net  weight,  as 
heretofore  customary,  which,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  is  a  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  consumer  of  at  least  one-haif  cent  per  pound  over 

gross  weight.  jAMEg  t  lewis  &  co„  No  82  Water  street. 


WTNPARALLELED  SUCCESS.-THREE  YEARS  AGO,  THE 
ISJ  Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  EUGENE  R.  DURKEE 
was  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  but  its 
real  worth,  and  the  perseverance  of  its  proprietor,  has  won  for 
it  world-wide  celebrity,  and  in  every  city,  town  and  village 
throughout  this  country  its  name  is  a  familiar  household  word. 
To  the  trade  nothing  more  saleable  or  profitable  is  offered. 
Principal  office,  139  Water  street,  New-York.  For  sale  by  gro¬ 
cers  generally.  _ 2-12 


STTNION  STEAM  SUGAR  REFINERY, 28 LEONARD  STREET, 
KU  (Between  Hudson  and  West  Broadway.)  The  subscriber 
has  constantly  for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  different 
grades  of  their  superior  qualities  ofrefined  sugars  and  syrups, 
diamond  A,  B,  C,  and  yellow 
g-16  HARRIS,  EVANS  &  CO. 


STOCK. 

IMPROVED  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS.  —  HAYING  HAD 
great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stock  for 
the  past,  twenty  years,  I  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice  as  convenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  in 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 
South. 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Herefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayrsliires.  Long-wooled  Sheep— the  Cotswold. 
Oxford,  Leicester.  Bakewell,  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown.  Fine-wooled  Sheep— such  as  the  Saxon,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  French  Merino, 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious. 

1-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN,  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street. 


MADAGASCAR  OR  LOP-EARED  RABBITS.— A  FEW 
pairs  of  these  large  and  superb  animals  for  sale.  Price 
$10  to  $15  per  pair.  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN, 


1-tf 


189  Water  street. 


Terrier  dogs,  of  the  smooth-haired  and  tan- 

ned  muzzle  breed.  These  are  famous  ratters,  very  active, 
and  make  excellent  farm  dogs. 

1-tf  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN,  189  Water  street. 


^SUFFOLK  PIGS.-THE  SUBSCRIBERS  ARE  PREPARED 
Wcr  to  receive  orders  for  pure  Suffolk  Pigs,  bred  from  stock 
imported  in  1848  by  the  late  William  Stickney,  also  by  the 
subscribers  in  January  last. 

.TOSIAH  STICKNEY,  Watertown,  or 
Address  ISAAC  STICKNEY,  Boston,  Mass. 

l-13eow* 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

4GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— THE  SUBSCRIBER 
keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements: 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye,  &c. 
Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses— Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace— 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  iightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5t.b.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street. 


ipsEAPERS  and  MOWING  MACHINES.-THE  UNDER- 
J£®/  signed,  Agent  for  the  sale  of  McCormick’s  celebrated 
Reapers  and  combined  Machines,  for  the  City  of  New  York, 
California,  Oregon,  and  Soutli  American  Markets. 

1-13 _ II,  D,  ORMSBEE,  No.  217  Pearl-st.,  N.  Y. 

€1  RAIN  MILLS,  STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON  MILLS,  AT  $6 
J  to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 

Power.  For  oalo  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


WATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS 
Chain  Pumps;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  &c.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


T 


ILE  MACHINES.— FOR  MAKING  DRAINING  TILES  OF 
all  descriptions  and  sizes,  for  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water  street. 


HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES. — BULLOCK’S  PROGRESS¬ 
IVE  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  Jar  the  best  in  use.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


FERTILIZERS. 


MO.  1  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LXME.-THIS  VALUABLE 
fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  tiie  public  lias  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor,  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  “  C.  B.  De 
Burg,  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds ;  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust.  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  (late  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,) 
1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street.  New-York. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.  —  RECEIVED  PER  SHIP  OCEAN 
Queen,  first  quality  Peruvian  Guano.  No.  1  Superphos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  constantly  on  hand.  Also,  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds— the 
largest  and  most  complete  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street,  N.  Y. 

1-tf 


TO  FARMERS.— HUGUINS’  CELEBRATED  NITROGE- 
nous,  Ammoniacal  and  Mineral  Manure,  approved  and 
recommended  by  tiie  principal  agriculturists  in  Europe,  and 
readily  admitted  by  those  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most 
effective -fertilizer  now  in  use.  For  sale  by  L.  W.  TINELLI  & 
CO.,  No.  87  Greenwich  street,  New-York,  sole  agents  for  the 
sale  of  the  article. _ 1-13 

(SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA- 
559  nure.— 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
the  best  materials,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  &  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole¬ 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street.  1-31 


J,  A.  GBAY,  Printer,  95  and  97  Cliff  street,  N. 
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MANURE  DRAININGS. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  lost  every  year  by 
want  of  care  and  skill  in  properly  collecting  and 
using  the  drainings  from  manure  heaps.  Much, 
very  much,  has  been  written  on  this  subject 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  yet  not  one  farmer 
in  ten  has  taken  any  particular  pains  to  save  his 
liquid  manure.  Instead  of  aiming  to  preserve 
the  barn  yard  wash,  wc  hesitate  not  to  say  that 
three  farmers  out  of  four,  have  taken  particular 
pains  to  get  rid  of  or  waste  it,  by  placing  their 
yards  upon  sloping  ground,  or  by  ditching  them 
so  as  to  convey  the  wash  into  the  road,  or  into  a 
brook,  or  some  low  spot  where  it  is  not  at  all 
needed. 

Show  any  farmer  that  he  is  losing  a  silver 
shilling  every  day  through  a  hole  in  his  pocket, 
and  he  will  very  soon  stop  the  loss  by  mending 
the  old  pocket,  or  by  getting  a  new  one,  or  if 
necessary  even  a  new  garment.  However  driv¬ 
ing  his  work,  he  will  not  go  out  in  the  morning 
till  his  pocket  is  secure  against  losing  the  silver 
shilling,  and  yet  he  will  allow  a  shilling  a  day  to 
escape  unheeded  from  his  barn  yard,  because  it 
there  has  a  different  form  and  appearance  from 
the  little  coin  in  his  pocket.  He  does  riot  seem 
to  appreciate  that  the  purple  stream  from  the 
manure  heap  can  be  readily  converted  into 
grain  and  thence  into  silver,  by  simply  collect¬ 
ing  and  applying  it  to  his  fields.  This  can  be 
done  very  readily  by  placing  a  simple  manure 
tank  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  yard.  There  are  few 
situations  where  good  manure  is  not  worth  fifty 
cents  per  load,  but  it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact 
that  manure,  not  properly  covered  and  protected 
from  washing  and  evaporating  soon  depreciates 
at  least  one-half  in  value.  If  then  a  farmer 
makes  one  hundred  and  eighty  loads  of  poor 
manure  a  year,  instead  of  the  same  quantity  of 
good,  he  suffers  a  direct  loss  of  $45  a  year,  or  a 
shilling  a  day.  And  this  loss  is  almost  total,  for 
the  expense  of  preserving  manure  in  a  good 
state  is  comparatively  very  trifling.  Speaking 
of  this  subject,  Mr.  Stocktiakt  in  his  “  field  lec¬ 
tures”  says : 

“A  farmer  who  does  not  carefully  collect  and 
preserve  the  urine  of  his  house  and  live  stock, 
acts  like  a  miner  who  throws  away  dull,  rich 
silver  ore,  because  it  does  not  shine  like  white 
silver.” 

“A  farmer  who  buys  guano,  bone-dust,  or 
other  artificial  manures,  but  does  not  look  care¬ 
fully  after  his  drainings,  is  an  extravagant 
farmer ;  for  he  brings  the  same  thing  into  his 
yard  at  great  cost,  which  he  might  have  for 
nothing,  if  he  did  not  suffer  it  to  flow  or  evapo¬ 
rate  uselessly  away  from  the  same,” 


AGRICULTURAL  TOUR  IN  GERMANY,— NO.  10, 

BY  COUNT  DE  GOURCY. 

Translated  for  the  American  Agriculturist  from  the  Journal 
<T  Agriculture  Pratique. 

The  steamboat  after  a  trip  of  an  hour  and  a 
half,  brought  us  from  the  opposite  side  of  Lake 
Constance,  and  we  landed  at  a  little  town 
called  Lindau,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Bavaria.  The  town  occupies  the  entire 
surface  of  a  small  island,  and  is  united  to  the 
main  land  by  a  bridge.  The  suburbs  of  Lindau 
are  very  pleasant,  and  a  fine  view  may  be  en¬ 
joyed,  embracing  the  lake  Vorarlberg,  and  the 
Alps.  During  the  first  two  stages  from  Lindau 
the  country  crossed  is  very  agreeable,  but  its 
cultivation  is  greatly  neglected,  and  the  farther 
we  proceed  into  the  country,  this  neglect  is 
more  evident.  The  very  small  farms  sell  at 
from  $80  to  $100  per  acre.  We  found  many 
meadows,  about  an  equal  number  in  good  and 
in  bad  condition.  The  cattle  arc  very  fine,  but 
not  numerous ;  the  neat  cattle  are  of  the  Algau 
breed.  I  stopped  at  10  o’clock,  not  wishing  to 
travel  during  the  night.  I  have  crossed  since 
my  departure  from  Lindau,  a  hilly  country, 
where  the  dwellings  of  the  rural  population  are 
very  spacious  and  well  built.  They  are  pierced, 
in  the  lower  as  well  as  the  first  story,  with  a 
multitude  of  small  windows. 

At  Kaufbayern,  wc  reentered  the  cars  on  the 
railroad  now  in  course  of  completion.  In  two 
hours  we  were  brought  to  Augsburg.  The  train 
coming  from  Nuremberg,  conveyed  us  also  in 
two  hours  from  Augsburg  to  Munich.  The 
plains  which  are  crossed  from  Kaufbayern  to 
Augsburg,  and  from  Augsburg  to  Munich,  dim¬ 
inish  gradually  in  beauty  and  in  fertility.  In  the 
second  part  of  this  journey,  the  railroad  crosses 
a  plain  with  a  soil  alternately  flinty  and  parched, 
and  peaty  and  marshy.  Munich  is  surrounded 
with  a  desert  tract  of  this  nature. 

After  visiting  the  garden  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Bavaria,  I  examined  in  a  large  room 
belonging  to  it,  an  extensive  collection  of  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  among  which  I  recognized 
Belgian  and  English  plows,  such  as  those  of 
Dom’oasle  and  Schwertz.  Some  of  these  imple¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  fifteen  years.  Two 
Dutch  travellers,  that  I  met  with  at  Munich, 
joined  me  in  hiring  a  cab,  in  which  we  ran  over 
the  fine  country  of  Saltzburg  for  about  twelve 
days.  We  found  at  each  step  meadows  very 
perfectly  irrigated.  The  women  of  the  country 
of  Saltzburg  wear  hats  like  those  of  men ;  and 
they  cut  the  meadows  as  well  as  the  workmen 
of  the  other  sex,  which  I  have  never  known  to 
be  the  case  elsewhere.  All  other  crops  of  this 
district  as  well  as  the  grain,  flax,  and  hay,  both 
from  natural  and  artificial  meadows,  are  dried 
by  the  following  process. 

They  fix  firmly  in  ih?  ground  by  moans  of 


long  hooks  opening  with  an  iron  lever,  stakes 
formed  of  young  ash  trees,  from  which  the  limbs 
have  been  cut  at  some  distance  from  the  main 
brancli,  and  these  serve  as  hooks  on  which  they 
hang  sheaves  of  grain,  bunches  of  flax,  and 
fodder  to  dry.  These  frames  placed  in  rows, 
loaded  with  bunches  of  flax  or  fodder  plants, 
appear  from  a  distance  like  ranks  of  soldiers, 
ranged  for  battle.  I  should  mention  especially 
a  small  plow  much  used  in  all  these  countries. 
It  has  a  double  mold  board,  two  coulters  and 
three  handles.  Its  construction  appears  almost 
ridiculous  to  those  who  have  not  observed  it 
in  operation  ;  but  after  seeing  it  used  across  a 
steep  hill,  it  performs  such  good  work,  that  every 
one  desfres  its  introduction  into  his  own  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  costs  without  its  front  wheel,  about 
thirty  francs  in  the  district  where  we  saw  it. 

I  afterwards  crossed  a  portion  of  Upper  Aus¬ 
tria,  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  very  well  cultivated.  The  land  is 
generally  good,  and  almost  all  the  farms  belong 
to  those  who  cultivate  them.  They  seemed  to 
me  to  have  too  extensive  farm  buildings  for  the 
size  of  the  farms  attached  to  them,  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  consist  of  about  45  to  65  acres  each, 
and  of  which  one-fourth  is  meadow.  There  are 
always  on  a  farm  of  45  acres  two  very  large  and 
valuable  working  horses,  twelve  or  thirteen 
cows,  eight  or  ten  heifers,  and  several  hogs. 
They  generally  pursue  a  three  years’  rotation 
without  naked  follow,  taking  care  to  work  the 
ground  well  in  the  interval  between  the  grain 
crops.  The  cattle  are  kept  permanently  housed 
after  the  saving  of  the  crops,  and  they  conse¬ 
quently  produce  a  large  quantity  of  manure. 

A  farm  of  this  extent,  with  buildings  in  a 
good  state  of  repair,  and  soil  of  good  quality, 
is  worth  five  or  six  thousand  dollars. 

I  have  met  with  much  woodland  in  crossing 
this  hilly  country.  Pine  wood  is  not  as  value- 
able  by  one-third  as  that  free  from  resinous  or 
oily  matter. 

I  visited  during  this  little  tour  the  large  con¬ 
vent  of  the  Benedictines,  built  on  a  height, 
which  overhangs  a  pleasant  valley,  and  a  bor¬ 
ough  called  Cremse-Munster. 

I  afterwards  visited  a  town  called  Steuor,  hav¬ 
ing  crossed  about  twenty  five  miles  of  a  rieh 
and  densely  peopled  country.  This  town  is 
well  built  and  contains  several  small  factories  of 
common  cutlery,  scythes  and  sickles  and  a 
large  number  of  fine  dwelling  houses.  I  was 
informed  that  a  dozen  of  razors  may  be  purchased 
here  for  about  30  cents. 

I  proceeded  from  Steucr  to  Floriau,  across  a 
less  variable  and  more  fertile  tract  of  country 
than  I  had  examined  in  the  morning.  The  clover 
crop  was  very  fine,  notwithstanding,  as  I  was 
assured,  the  same  ground  had  been  cropped  with 
it  for  three  successive  years.  Root  crops,  which 
covered  a  large  space,  were  not  very  carefully 
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cultivated.  Beets  are  merely  transplanted  upon 
the  stubble  of  the  winter  grain.  Buckwheat 
is  sown  as  a  second  crop,  and  comes  to  maturity. 
The  largest  farms,  or  to  speak  more  correctly 
the  largest  lots,  cultivated  by  the  peasants,  con¬ 
sist  of  from  150  to  175  acres.  They  keep  no 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  full  grown  cattle  are 
kept  in  the  stable  during  almost  the  entire  year. 
I  observed  some  of  the  farmsteads  owned  by 
peasants,  the  buildings  of  which  consist  of  four 
large  structures,  enclosing  a  square  court-yard. 
Three  of  these  wings,  consist  of  one  or  some¬ 
times  two  stories,  with  from  eight  to  twelve 
entrances,  as  many  doors  as  windows. 
These  farmers  consider  it  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  points,  to  secure  very  fine  stallions  to  do 
the  work  of  the  farm.  For  these  they  pay  about 
$250  each. 

The  roads  and  the  walks  in  the  vicinity,  are 
bordered  with  fine  fruit  trees.  I  have  observed 
in  their  gardens  Espalier  fruit  trees,  vines  trained 
on  trellises,  and  a  profusion  of  choice  flowers. 
I  had  scarcely  time  to  visit  the  splendid  mon¬ 
astery  of  Floriau.  A  fine  farm  is  attached  on 
which  a  number  of  cows  are  kept.  These  are 
of  a  white  color,  and  generally  tall,  and  were 
introduced  from  Styria.  The  best,  when  newly 
calved,  give  twenty  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 

NEW-YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  at  their  rooms,  No.  600  Broadway,  on 
Monday  evening,  Nov.  7th,  Mr.  J.  Grosiion  pre¬ 
siding. 

Martin  Collopy,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Pren¬ 
tice,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  exhibited  six  plants  of 
dwarf,  or  Pompone  Chrysanthemums.  The 
specimens  though  not  well  furnished  below, 
were  well  bloomed,  and  were  much  admired  by 
those  present.  A  premium  was  awarded  them. 

J.  W.  Wood,  florist,  Carmanville,  exhibited 
a  neat  hand  bouquet,  made  up  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  flowers.  The  compact  form  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  color  to  be  found  among  the  dwarf 
sorts,  renders  them  very  appropriate  for  bou¬ 
quets,  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  large  vari¬ 
eties,  and  we  expect  to  see  them  much  cultivated 
for  this  purpose.  By  attention  to  the  proper 
arrangement  of  the  numerous  varieties,  a  choice 
bouquet  may  be  formed  of  this  class  of  flowers 
alone,  which  is  a  desideratum  at  this  season, 
when  variety  in  the  flower  garden  is  not  to  be 
looked  for. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  adopted ;  after  which  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  getting  up 
1  ectures  or  debates  and  conversational  meetings, 
reported ;  that  they  considered  it  inexpedient  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  Society,  to  get 
up  a  course  of  lecture,  but  believed  that  in¬ 
formal  meetings  for  conversation  or  debate  on 
matters  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  would  be  desirable,  and  would  furnish 
much  valuable  information,  which  could  be  re- 
c  orded  by  the  Society  ;  and  they  recommended 
that  steps  be  taken  to  carry  out  the  object.  A 
committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

A  resolution  appropriating  $200  for  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  late  exhibition  was  recon¬ 
sidered,  and  afterwards  passed.  A  resolution 
authorizing  the  librarian  to  refund  the  money 
in  his  hands,  to  the  treasurer  for  the  use  of  the 
Society,  was  also  passed. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 


After  some  conversation  respecting  those 
members  who  had  not  paid  their  dues  for  the 
current  year,  and  the  election  of  several  new 
members,  the  Society  adjourned  to  Monday,  28th 
of  November,  at  which  time  the  Nominating 
Committee  will  report  a  list  of  officers  for  elect¬ 
ion. 

FRUIT  CULTIVATION. 

.  Fruit,  cultivation  is  securing  an  increasing 
amount  of  attention.  The  large  returns  which 
are  realized  from  this  branch  of  husbandry  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  enterprising  land¬ 
holders,  and  fruit  farms  are  becoming  quite 
common  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  A 
great  reform  has  been  effected  in  the  choice  of 
sorts  suited  to  certain  localities ;  but  as  expe¬ 
rience  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  actual  trial, 
many  have  lately  resolved  to  experiment  for 
themselves,  and  the  amount  of  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  must  increase  rapidly.  Such  as  have  in¬ 
formed  themselves  by  practical  tests,  are  gen- 
erall}r  found  ready  to  furnish  information  to  the 
public,  and  by  this  means  much  has  been  done 
to  advance  fruit  growing  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  novice  is  generally  at  a  loss  when 
he  comes  to  the  selection  of  the  varieties  of  the 
fruits  best  suited  to  his  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  must  depend  on  some  adviser  or  dealer  for 
this  essential  information.  On  the  part  of  the 
nurseryman  there  should  not  be  any  disposition 
to  deceive,  unless,  as  is  sometimes  urged,  the 
desire  to  dispose  of  certain  worthless  varieties 
which  have  accumulated  on  his  hands,  out¬ 
weighs  other  and  more  important  considerations. 
The  period  will  soon  arrive  when  such  trees  only 
will  be  found  in  quantities  in  our  nurseries,  as 
are  known  to  be  valuable,  either  for  general  cul¬ 
tivation  or  in  certain  localities,  then  there  can 
be  no  hesitation  to  entrust  the  selection  to  re¬ 
spectable  dealers,  and  even  now  such  men  will 
not  permit  a  paltry  selfish  spirit  to  influence 
them.  The  fair  dealer  must  find  it  his  interest 
to  propagate  only  such  trees  as  will  give  perma¬ 
nent  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser;  and  although 
at  times,  errors  may  occur  in  the  naming  of 
fruits,  it  cannot  be  a  profitable  course  to  issue 
inferior  sorts  with  the  character  of  superior 
ones,  even  at  a  little  higher  price. 

The  standard  fruits  for  the  different  localities 
and  soils  of  the  country  will  soon  be  familiar  to 
all  who  are  in  the  least  interested  in  the  matter, 
and  every  season  will  add  to  the  stock  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Most  persons  know  the  Bartlett  to  be  a 
first  class  pear;  it  may  vary  in  size  and  flavor 
under  difference  of  soil  and  treatment,  but  it  is 
pronounced  suitable  for  general  cultivation,  and 
is  becoming  almost  universally  known.  The 
result  is  that  a  stock  will  be  kept  on  hand  by 
all  nurserymen,  while  other  more  doubtful  sorts 
will  be  diminished  in  proportion.  The  Seckel, 
though  inferior  in  size,  is  so  superior  in  flavor 
as  to  be  a  general  favorite,  and  when  pains  are 
taken  it  is  evident  that  its  size  may  be  greatly 
increased,  as  specimens  lately  exhibited  at  sev¬ 
eral  exhibitions  have  clearly  proved.  Louise 
bonne  de  Jersey  is  also  well  known ;  in  both 
size  and  flavor  it  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the 
list,  and  is  now  very  largely  cultivated ;  even 
three  sorts  of  undoubted  value  which  scarcely 
require  recommendation  is  a  point  gained.  But 
many  first-rate  sorts  could  be  named,  about 
which  there  is  almost  equal  unanimity  of  opin¬ 
ion.  Glout  Morceau  is  a  favorite,  and  Blood- 
good  though  small,  is  a  very  choice  variety. 
Dearborn’s  Seedling  ranks  amongst  the  best, 


and  Vicar  of  Winkfield  is  surpassed  by  very 
few.  Madeleine,  as  an  early  summer  pear  is 
well  known,  and  is  prized  perhaps  more  on  this 
account  than  for  its  superiority  in  other  respects. 
In  making  a  selection  of  twelve,  suited  to  the 
different  seasons,  four  of  undoubted  superiority 
may  be  obtained  of  each  class,  without  any  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Unanimity  of  opinion  in  such  cases 
need  not  be  expected  amongst  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  cultivators.  Each  has  some  peculiar  fancy 
for  one  or  other  variety,  and  it  seldom  happens 
that  an  inquirer  who  may  consult  several  indi¬ 
viduals  of  acknowledged  experience,  will  find 
them  agreeing.  For  this  reason  published  lists 
of  choice  sorts  are  not  relied  on,  to  any  extent. 
Apples  are  a  little  better  known  than  pears,  and 
though  many  valuable  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  tested  varieties,  we  find  a  few  old  sorts 
still  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  the  new  ap¬ 
plicants  for  favor.  Newtown  Pippin,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Fall  Pippin,  Bough,  Early  Har¬ 
vest,  Spitzenburg,  Vandervcre,  Baldwin,  and  a 
few  others  predominate  in  this  section ;  there 
are  many  others  which  merit  attention,  and 
which  will  gradually  be  introduced  to  general 
cultivation.  If  at  the  exhibitions  of  fruit  some 
way  could  be  adopted  to  furnish  inquiring  visitors 
with  the  actual  character  of  the  fruits  exhibited, 
by  appending  a  descriptive  catalogue  prepared 
with  special  reference  to  the  specimens  on  the 
table,  it  would  be  very  satisfactory.  We  have 
met  with  many  persons  anxious  to  know  the 
history  of  particular  fruits  which  they  admired. 
We  find  in  several  catalogues  special  lists  of 
fruits  recommended  by  the  proprietors,  and  such 
are  found  generally  reliable.  Those  who  have 
no  experience  in  selection  cannot  do  better  than 
describe  their  peculiar  locality  and  other  circum¬ 
stances,  and  trust  to  honorable  dealers,  or  con¬ 
sult  the  reliable  periodicals  of  the  day  for  the 
required  information  if  no  experienced  adviser  is 
at  hand. 

- «  e « - 

FRENCH  ASPARAGUS. 

In  the  market  gardens  of  Paris,  Asparagus 
is  almost  entirely  cultivated  for  forcing.  This 
operation  has  been  traced  back  to  at  least  the 
year  1738;  and  at  the  present  day  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  great  importance.  The  plant  is  treated 
in  two  ways  ;  the  first  consists  in  forcing  it  on 
the  beds,  without  taking  up  the  plants.  It  is 
then  called  Asperges  Hunches  (blanched  As¬ 
paragus.)  By  the  other  mode  the  roots  are 
taken  up  and  placed  on  hot-beds,  the  produce 
of  which  is  called  Asperges  xertes  (green  As¬ 
paragus.) 

Blanched  Asparagus. — Bciore  entering  nto 
any  detail  about  the  mode  of  forcing  this;U 
will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  way  in  which 
the  planting  is  performed.  In  the  month  of 
March  a  favorable  situation  is  chosen ;  the 
ground  is  divided  into  beds  4  ft.  4  in.  wide,  and 
an  alley  about  20  inches  in  width  is  left  between 
each  of  these.  The  beds  should  be  laid  out  so 
as  to  present  their  sides  to  the  south,  in  order 
that  the  Asparagus  may  enjoy  every  advantage 
resulting  from  a  good  aspect.  After  the  beds 
are  marked  out,  10  inches  of  earth  are  taken  off 
the  first  bed,  and  laid  upon  the  last  one.  If  at 
this  depth  the  earth  is  not  of  good  quality,  an¬ 
other  spade’s  depth  is  removed,  and  this  is  re¬ 
placed  with  the  same  quantity  of  good  mould. 
In  either  case,  a  layer  of  cow-dung  or  other 
good  manure  is  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  because  Asparagus,  to  succeed  well, 
requires  a  light  and  sandy  soil,  which  has  also 
been  well  manured ;  the  bed  is  next  covered 
with  a  few  inches  of  good  earth  taken  from  the 
second  bed ;  the  whole  is  raked  so  as  to  make 
it  level  and  get  rid  of  the  stones,  and  four  rows 
are  marked  out  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other,  and  so  that  the  two  outer  rows  may  bo 
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61  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  bed.  Plants,  one 
or  two  years  old,  which  have  been  taken  up 
carefully  with  the  fork,  in  order  to  avoid  break¬ 
ing  the  roots,  are  then  placed  at  the  distance  of 
81  inches  from  each  other  in  the  line ;  and  after 
the  roots  have  been  well  spread  out  they  are 
covered  with  4  inches  of  earth  taken  from  the 
second  bed.  The  second  bed  is  planted  in  the 
same  way  as  the  first,  the  earth  for  covering 
the  dung  and  the  plants  being  taken  from  the 
third  bed,  and  the  planting  is  continued  in  the 
same  way  to  the  last  bed.  "When  that  is  done 
some  earth  remains  which  is  kept  in  reserve. 
When  the  beds  have  been  all  equally  covered, 
a  top-dressing  of  half  rotten  dung  is  laid  upon 
each.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  the 
old  stems  are  cut,  the  ground  is  slightly  forked 
and  as  the  beds  have  necessarily  settled,  they 
are  again  covered  with  earth  as  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  each  receives  a  top-dressing  of  half 
rotten  dung  which  ought  to  be  repeated  every 
year.  After  the  second  year’s  growth  the  plants 
may  be  forced ;  but  it  is  better  to  wait  till  after 
the  third  year,  as  the  produce  will  in  that  case 
be  finer. 

The  beginning  of  November  is  the  time  at 
which  the  forcing  of  the  Asparagus  is  usually 
commenced,  and  it  is  continued  successively  till 
February.  The  following  is  the  method  fol¬ 
lowed  :  after  the  frames  are  placed  on  the  beds 
to  be  forced  the  latter  are  covered  with  a  layer 
of  vegetable  mould,  the  earth  is  next  dug  out 
of  the  alleys  to  the  depth  of  about  twenty  inches, 
and  laid  on  the  beds  so  as  to  cover  them  to  the 
depth  of  about  thirteen  inches ;  this  is  done 
with  the  view  of  making  the  Asparagus  much 
longer.  The  alleys  are  then  filled  up  with  a 
lining  of  fresh  stable  dung  as  far  as  the  sashes 
of  the  frames.  Before  the  sashes  are  put  on,  a 
layer  of  dung  is  spread  over  the  beds  in  order 
to  induce  more  rapid  vegetation  ;  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  remove  the  dung  as  soon  as  the 
Asparagus  makes  its  appearance  out  of  the 
earth.  Whatever  be  the  state"  of  the  weather 
no  air  is  given.  At  night  and  during  bad 
weather  the  sashes  are  covered  with  good  straw 
mats,  in  order  to  confine  the  heat.  The  linings 
are  turned  every  fortnight  or  10  days,  adding  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  fresh  dung,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  heat  under  the  sashes  to  not  less  than  59°, 
nor  more  than  77°.  This  Asparagus  is  usually 
ready  for  cutting  in  20  or  25  days,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather,  after  the  forcing  has 
been  commenced. 

The  crop  is  cut  every  two  or  three  days,  until 
it  is  over.  In  order  that  the  plants  may  not 
suffer  from  a  sudden  transition  from  heat  to  cold 
the  sashes  are  left  on  for  some  time.  After 
having  removed  the  dung  from  the  alleys,  the 
sashes  and  frames  are  taken  off,  and  then  the 
earth  taken  out  of  the  alleys  and  deposited  on 
the  beds  is  replaced.  It  is  usual  to  force  only 
half  the  number  of  beds  which  there  may  be, 
in  order  that  the  same  beds  may  not  be  forced 
in  two  successive  years. 

Asperges  vertes. — The  cultivation  of  Aspara¬ 
gus  plants  is  a  subject  of  speculation  among  the 
cultivators  of  the  commune  of  St.  Ouen.  They 
have  sown  and  planted  Asparagus  every  year 
for  a  long  period,  in  order  to  supply  roots  to 
market  gardeners.  An  acre  will  produce  from 
2000  to  2200  plants,  which  will  sell  for  about 
30 1.  or  34?.,  according  to  the  demand.  The 
cultivators  usually  begin  to  take  up  the  roots 
about  the  beginning  of  October,  and  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  as  the  stools  are  required  ;  but 
before  the  approach  of  frost  a  supply  ought  to 
be  secured. 

When  forcing  is  to  be  commenced,  a  good 
hot-bed  2  feet  or  2?  feet  thick  is  prepared,  the 
temperature  of  which  should  be  from  68°  to  77°, 
the  hot-bed  should  be  formed  of  one  part  of 
fresh  stable-dung,  one  part  of  decayed  dung, 
and  one  part  of  cow-dung,  the  whole  well  mixed 
together  and  moistened  if  necessary.  When 
the  bed  is  raised  to  the  requisite  height,  the 
frames  are  put  on,  the  paths  are  lined  half  way 
up  with  dung,  and  the  bed  is  covered  with  a 
few  inches  of  vegetable  mould,  as  the  roots  can 
be  better  placed  on  it  than  on  the  dung.  When 
the  heat  of  the  bed  has  a  little  abated,  the  stools 


are  placed  side  by  side  on  the  hot-bcd,  without 
shortening  their  roots,  beginning  at  the  back  of 
the  fi’ame,  and  so  going  on  till  it  is  quite  full. 
The  roots  are  left  in  this  state  for  several  days. 
When  it  is  thought  that  they  are  about  to  grow, 
they  are  slightly  covered  with  vegetable  mould, 
and  the  paths  filled  up  to  the  sashes  with  long 
dung ;  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  watch 
the  fermentation  of  the  hot-bed,  and  if  it  be¬ 
come  too  hot  the  height  of  the  linings  must  be 
diminished. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  keep  up  or  in¬ 
crease  the  heat  of  the  bed,  the  linings  should 
be  turned  as  often  as  it  is  found  necessary  to  do 
so.  The  sashes  are  covered  up  at  night  with 
straw  mats  in  order  to  keep  in  the  heat ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  push,  air  must  be 
given  during  the  day,  at  least  if  the  weather 
permit  of  doing  so.  At  the  end  of  12  days  or  a 
fortnight,  the  Asparagus  begins  to  produce,  and 
it  is  cut  during  the  whole  time  that  it  lasts,  that 
is  to  say,  for  about  three  months.  When  the 
crop  is  over,  the  roots  are  of  no  further  use, 
and,  after  having  turned  the  bed  and  linings, 
other  Asparagus  roots  may  be  planted,  if  the 
season  is  not  too  far  gone. — Courtois- Gerard 


FORCING  ASPARAGUS. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  a  description 
of  the  manner  in  which  Asparagus  is  forced  in 
Pai  is,  as  collected  from  Courtois-Gerard’s  useful 
little  book  on  Paris  Market  Gardening.  We 
give  it  not  so  much  because  of  any  marvellous 
excellence  which  the  French  vegetable  posses¬ 
ses,  but  because  it  represents  the  way  in  which 
a  good  supply  of  fair  kitchen  garden  produce 
can  be  easily  procured  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances. 

That  information  upon  this  point  is  needed 
the  poor  samples  so  continually  produced  at 
tables  where  excellence  is  to  be  looked  for  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicate.  But  we  are  far  from  thinking 
that,  Mr.  Courtois  has  exhausted  the  subject; 
on  the  contrary,  he  misses  that  which,  to  pri¬ 
vate  persons  at  least,  is  most  important,  the 
mode  of  obtaining  the  largest  and  most  succu¬ 
lent,  and  therefore  the  best  Asparagus  for  table. 

Many  years  ago  the  manner  in  which  the  great 
Biscayan  Asparagus  is  obtained  was  pointed  out 
by  a  most  intelligent  correspondent  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  (See  Gard.  Chron.  for  1842,  p.  187.) 
Some  of  the  details  of  the  Spanish  process  were 
however  unsuitable  to  English  circumstances, 
and  we  believe  it  has  never  been  imitated  in  this 
country.  Another  method  by  which  enormous 
succulent  shoots  were  obtained  in  Suffolk  was 
briefly  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  (vol.  vii.,  p.  206.)  The  plan  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  following  words — “  I  set  out  my 
bed  as  follows  :  60  feet  Jong,  5  feet  wide,  4  feet 
deep.  The  earth  was  all  taken  out  and  laid  on 
one  side  the  bed.  I  then  placed  at  the  bottom, 
2  feet  deep  salt  ooze,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Aide ;  1|  foot  deep  of  the  river  weed  (a  long 
Grass.)  Two  feet  of  the  best  vegetable  mould 
was  then  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  young 
plants  set  out  at  18  inches  distance  all  over  the 
bed.”  They  were  then  buried  in  a  few  inches 
of  rich  soil. 

Leaving  the  reader  to  compare  this  mode  of 
forming  a  bed  with  the  French  and  common 
English  methods,  we  would  invite  attention  to 
the  following  considerations,  which  greatly  con¬ 
cern  gardeners,  now  that  the  season  for  forming 
Asparagus  beds  is  at  hand.  The  grower  of  this 
vegetable  ought  to  recollect  that  the  two  points 
of  excellence  in  it  are  first  size ,  and  second  suc¬ 
culence.  It  should  be  as  thick  as  the  thumb 
and  as  brittle  as  glass.  To  secure  this  result 
two  things  are  indispensable ;  it  must  be  produ¬ 
ced  by  very  vigorous  plants,  and  it  must  grow 
very  fast.  These  two  cardinal  points  must  be 
considered  separately. 

Its  vigor  will  depend  upon  the  soil  in  which  it 
grows,  the  quantity  of  manure  it  receives,  and 
its  general  treatment.  The  long  stout  succulent 
fangs,  or  roots,  of  an  Asparagus  are  so  tender 
that  they  will  not  form  freely  in  soil  which  of¬ 
fers  much  resistance.  Nature  places  it  in  its 
wild  state  among  sea  sand,  the  most  yielding  of 
all  earthy  substances,  never  becoming  dry,  never 


remaining  loaded  wit’  i  stagnant  water,  but  at 
every  tide  receiving  a  supply  of  the  saline  par¬ 
ticles  that  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the 
food  of  the  plant.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  roots  meet  with  no  obstruction  to  their  full 
development.  There  is,  however,  no  apparent 
necessity  for  sand;  what  is  really  wanted  is 
some  soft  material,  moistened  with  salt  water, 
and  so  placed  that  while  it  is  always  wet,  it  will 
never  become  water-logged.  How  unlike  this  is 
to  the  hard,  coarse  earth,  so  often  used  for  this 
plant  we  need  not  say. 

But  the  natural  Asparagus  is  never  large  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  more  like  what  is  technically 
called  “  sprue.”  The  cause  of  that  is,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  to  be  sought  in  the  want  on  the  sea  shore 
of  the  powerful  manure  on  which  it  greedily 
feeds,  when  it  can  obtain  it.  The  wild  Aspara¬ 
gus  has  all  that  it  requires  for  mere  health;  but 
it  is  ill  fed ;  it  differs  from  the  fine  garden  plant 
just  as  lean  kine  differ  from  fat  bullocks.  Feed¬ 
ing  makes  all,  or  great  part  of  the  difference. 
Experience  shows  that  no  manure  is  too  strong 
for  this  plant ;  its  great  spongy  roots  can  take 
up  any  quantity  with  advantage,  if  applied  at 
the  right  season.  That  season  is  after  it  has  be¬ 
gun  to  move  in  the  spring;  applied  at  any  other 
time  the  fat  oozy  slime  which  it  loves  is  absorb¬ 
ed  without  being  assimilated,  and  soon  produces 
a  fatal  rot  in  the  roots.  Besides  this,  the  plant 
must  be  cherished  during  summer  while  not 
under  the  knife,  for  it  is  only  thus  that  its  vital 
powers  can  be  much  increased.  No  exuberance 
of  growth  in  the  Asparagus  stems  can  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  excessive ;  nothing  should  be  done  to  check 
it ;  every  branch  that  a  plant  is  able  to  form 
should  be  anxiously  preserved,  and  if  any  means 
can  bo  used  to  prevent  the  formation  of  berries, 
which  we  must  remember  is  a  process  of  exhaust¬ 
ion,  these  means  should  be  accepted,  provided 
always  the  little  thread-like  green  leaves  are  in 
no  way  injured.  Small  as  they  are  they  con¬ 
duce  to  the  strength  of  the  Aspai’agus,  as  much 
as  its  broad  leaves  to  a  forest  tree.  Such  pre¬ 
cautions  having  been  taken,  great  buds,  as  large 
as  Acorns,  will  appear  in  clusters  from  the  crown 
of  the  roots,  and  out  of  them  will  rise  gigantic 
shoots  in  the  succeeding  year.  All  these  precau¬ 
tions  will,  however,  fail  if  the  Asparagus  is  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  bear  a  crop  before  it  is  old  enough. 
Early  bearing  ruins  plants  as  much  as  animals, 
and  inevitably  brings  on  premature  debility.  The 
older  it  is  before  the  cutting  begins  the  stronger, 
other  circumstances  being  equal,  will  it  be  found. 
The  exhaustion  attending  the  production  of  a 
crop  one  year  should  also  be  made  good  by  rest¬ 
ing  the  Asparagus  during  the  next  year.  In 
other  words,  giant  Aspai’agus  cannot  be  looked 
for  if  the  bed  is  cut  oftencr  than  every  other 
year. 

The  Asparagus  being  brought  to  the  requisite 
state  of  vigor,  the  next  question  is  how  to  se¬ 
cure  the  necessary  succulence,  which  it  never 
has  beyond  2  or  3  inches  in  an  English  market, 
and  not  often  anywhere  else.  That  succulence 
will  depend  upon  temperature  as  much  as  upon 
other  causes.  The  warmer  the  Asparagus  bed 
is  kept  while  the  sprouts  are  rising  the  more 
brittle  they  will  be,  provided  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  does  not  rise  above  75°  at  the  most. 
Now,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  every  thing 
is  done  to  keep  it  cold ;  buried  12  or  13  inches 
below  the  surface,  the  influence  of  the  sun  is 
slowly  felt,  and  very  imperfectly  into  the  bar¬ 
gain.  It  is  only  when  the  roots  are  lightly  cov¬ 
ered  by  some  rapidly  conducting  material  that 
the  sun  can  exercise  his  proper  influence,  unas¬ 
sisted  by  artificial  contrivances.  Hence,  one  of 
the  greatest  faults  that  the  Asparagus  gower 
can  commit  is  to  bury  his  plants  deep.  Only 
observe  Mr.  Kendall’s  practice ;  his  plants  are 
just  covered  with  soil  resting  upon  a  deep  bed 
of  the  most  nutritious  matter.  The  earliest  rays 
of  the  sun  are  felt  in  such  a  case,  and  as  soon 
as  the  dormant  energy  of  the  plant  is  roused,  it 
continues  to  be  exercised  without  a  day’s  inter¬ 
ruption.  It  is  true  that  the  Asparagus  thus 
obtained  is  green  ;  and  so  it  should  be.  Green¬ 
grocers  and  cook-maids  are  of  a  different  mind, 
and  we  believe  are  the  only  authority  to  the 
contrary.  Their  opinions  may,  we  think,  be 
fairly  examined  by  the  evidence  of  the  senses 
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of  those  who  have  to  eat  this  vegetable ;  and 
to  that  ordeal  we  have  great  satisfaction  in  com¬ 
mitting  them. — Gardener's  Chronicle. 

WILL  FARMING.  PAY.  1 

% - 

We  find  in  the  Amherst  Express  a  dinner 
speech  by  Mr.  Ciias.  L.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the 
Mass.  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  seems  to 
come  to  the  point  on  this  question.  He  took 
occasion  to  say : 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  farming  does 
not  pay,  that  it  pays  less  than  any  other  pur¬ 
suit.  Now  I  believe  that  it  is  this  very  idea, 
unqualified,  naked  as  it  is,  that  makes  farming 
languish,  and  that  causes  so  many  of  the  young 
and  intelligent  men  of  the  country  to  leave  it ; 
and  I  have  sometimes  had  an  inexpressible  de¬ 
sire  to  say  a  word  or  two,  not  in  denial,  but 
rather  in  qualification  of  this  statement,  so  pre¬ 
valent  even  among  farmers  themselves. 

Why,  sir,  if  farming  does  not  pay,  where,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  let  me  ask,  have 
the  farmers  here  to-day  procured  so  many  of 
the  evidences  of  comfort  and  happiness  by 
which  they  are  surrounded?  Have  they  run  in 
debt  for  them?  Are  their  farms  all  covered 
with  mortgages  ?  Have  they  not  the  means  of 
meeting  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year 
all  the  wants  of  an  easy  and  honorable  liveli¬ 
hood  ? 

No,  sir,  I  venture  to  say  their  farms  are  no 
more  covered  with  mortgages  than  they  are 
with  weeds  and  bushes.  Here  and  there,  it  is 
true,  is  an  instance  of  a  firmer,  deeply  in 
volved,  owing  to  circumstances  or  misfortunes 
which  no  human  foresight  could  have  prevented ; 
but  in  what  business  of  life  is  this  not  the  case  ? 
The  boy  who  visits  the  metropolis  and  gazes  at 
gorgeous  and  splendid  palaces  which  line  the 
streets,  the  beautiful  carriages  rolling  in  luxury, 
and  all  the  magnificent  decorations  of  wealth,  is 
apt  to  stand  amazed,  some  say  gaping  with  as¬ 
tonishment.  Fancy  flings  around  it  a  bewitchin^ 
drapery,  and  he  cannot  see  how  such  things  can 
be  without  the  solid,  substantial  foundation  of 
wealth  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  He  cannot  see 
how  the  artificial  forms  of  society  require  the 
display  of  wealth,  without  the  needful  wealth 
itself.  He  cannot  go  into  the  counting-room 
and  sec  the  weight  of  embarrassment  pressing 
down  upon  many  an  aching  heart.  He  cannot 
see  and  know  the  number  of  those  who  wear  a 
borrowed  crown. 

Now,  sir,  I  ask  every  farmer  here  if  the  farms 
in  his  neighborhood  are  not  less  mortgagee! 
than  they  were  twenty  years  ago  ?  If  the 
comforts  and  the  luxuries  of  life  are  not 
more  abundant,  if  the  buildings  are  not,  on 
the  whole  much  improved,  if  the  schools  and 
school-houses  are  not  better,  if  land  is  not 
higher  and  produce  higher,  if  the  whole  as¬ 
pect  of  the  county  is  not  changed  for  the 
better  ?  I  know  the  answer  must  be  yes, 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  State  and  I  doubt 
not  it  is  so  here.  Now  1  ask  again  how  these 
things  are  brought  about  if  there  is  no  profit  in 
farming  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are 
not  occupations  that  sometimes  pay  better  at 
the  time,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that,  in  the 
long  run,  all  things  considered,  farming  will 
compare  favorably  with  other  occupations.  It 
must  be  remombered,  in  this  connection,  that 
if  it  does  not  pay  so  well  as  mercantile  pursuits 
sometimes  do,  farmers  do  not  take  such  a  course 
as  merchants  do  to  make  it  pay.  As  soon  as 
the  merchant  gets  a  little  surplus  he  puts  it 
right  into  his  business  to  increase  and  enlarge 
the  sources  of  his  income,  while  it  is  too  often 
the  case  that  farmers  prefer  to  invest  an  extra 
fifty  or  hundred  dollars  in  some  railroad  stock 
or  some  other  manner  to  investing  in  real  and 
permanent  improvements,  by  which  they  would 
eventually  realize  a  sure  and  safe  per  cent,  in¬ 
terest.  They  seem  to  forget  that  every  acre  of 
reclaimed  or  improved  land  forms  a  sort  of  re¬ 
served  or  sinking  fund  which  will  pay  not  only 
old  debts  but  the  cost  of  its  own  improvement. 
They  should  also  leave  out  of  the  question  such 
men  engaged  in  agriculture  as  show  by  their 
raodo  of  farming  that  they  would  fail  at  any  | 


thing  else.  I  do  not  believe  the  experiment  has 
been  fully  and  [airly  tried  yet,  and  I  long  to  see 
it  carried  through  so  as  to  show  the  result  on 
this  very  point. 

But  apart  from  the  consideration  of  dollars 
and  cents  there  are  other  and  higher  considera¬ 
tions  which  should  have  an  important  influence 
in  the  decision  of  the  question  whether  farming 
will  pay. 

It  is  natural  for  us'all  to  get  interested  in  the 
plans  of  improvement  which  we  have  ourselves 
originated  and  perfected.  If  we  build  a  house 
or  clear  a  field,  or  drain  a  meadow  or  reclaim  a 
swamp,  if  we  plant  an  orchard  or  a  nursery,  or 
raise  a  beautiful  animal,  we  find  something 
which  insensibly  touches  the  heart  and  gives  us 
a  satisfaction  which  no  language  can  describe. 
I  may  also  say  which  no  money  can  buy  or  pay 
for  if  it  could.  No  matter  whether  these  local 
attachments  are  founded  in  the  deceptions  of 
the  heart  or  not,  they  are  the  true  sources  of 
sensibility,  and  they  repay  in  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  all  the  toils  of  farming. 

We  agree  entirely  with  the  above  very  sensible 
remarks,  and  in  addition  we  can  say  from  the 
testimony  of  old  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  that 
forty-five  to  fifty  years  ago,  very  few  in  the 
surrounding  counties  were  free  from  debt,  many 
of  them  being  deeply  involved;  now  they  gen¬ 
erally  not  only  own  their  farms  clear,  but  many 
have  considerable  sums  of  money  at  interest, 
or  are  the  possessors  of  large  amounts  of  bank, 
insurance,  and  railroad  stocks,  and  other  pro¬ 
perty.  It  is  the  most  absurd  thing  imaginable  to 
say  that  “  farming  does  not  pay.”  Look  at  the 
value  of  lands  and  their  improvement  through¬ 
out  the  eountiy.  Who  created  this  value  ? 
the  farmers  have  done  the  principal  part  of  it, 
though  mechanics  and  manufacturers  have 
greatly  assisted. 

From  the  Journal  of  the  N.  York  Stale  Ag.  Society. 

PALMER  WORM. 


Cambridgr,  Mass.,  August  25,  1853. 

Hon.  II.  P.  Johnson  : 

Dear  Sir — Permit  me  to  offer  to  you  some 
remarks  on  the  Palmer  Worm  of  New-England. 
This  is  the  same  insect  whose  ravages,  in  or¬ 
chards  and  among  forest  trees  in  New-York,  are 
described  by  Dr.  Fitcii,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
New-York  State  Agricultural  Society  for  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  has  occured,  at  least  once  before, 
in  great  numbers,  in  New-England,  within  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living,  who  have  un¬ 
hesitatingly  applied  to  it  during  its  recent  visita¬ 
tion,  the  name  of  the  Palmer  Worm  by  which 
it  was  formerly  known  to  them.  The  following- 
short  account  of  it,  first  printed  in  1797,  under 
the  article  Insect ,  in  the  second  edition  of  Dr. 
Deane's  “  New-England  Farmer  and  Georgical 
Dictionary,”  may  be  interesting  at  the  present 
time. 

“The  Palmer  Worm,  a  wanderer,  as  its  name 
signifies,  is  a  small  worm,  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  with  many  legs  and  extremely  nimble. 
It  appears  at  different  times  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  I  have  seen  them  only  on  apple 
trees  and  oak  trees,  in  any  great  abundance. 
They  give  trees  the  same  appearance  that  the 
canker  worm  docs.  They  appeared  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland  [Maine]  in  the  year 
1791,  about  the  middle  of  June,  eating  off'  the 
covering  of  the  leaves  on  both  sides,  and  leaving 
the  membranous  part  entire.  The  following- 
year  there  were  none  to  be  seen,  and  I  have  not 
known  them  in  any  place  two  years  in  succes¬ 
sion.  The  seeds  of  them  may  be  constant, 
wanting  only  a  particular  state  of  the  weather 
to  produce  them.  The  spring  which  preceded 
their  appearance,  had  been  remarbably  dry, 
both  in  April  and  May.  The  history  of  this 
insect  is  so  little  known,  that  I  will  not  under¬ 
take  to  say  how  t!uw  may  be  successfully  op¬ 
posed.  I  made  smokes  under  the  fruit  trees 
without  any  apparent  effect.  As  they  let  them¬ 
selves  down  by  threads,  they  may  be  thinned 
by  shaking  the  trees  and  striking  off’  the  threads, 
Their  ravages  had  not  any  lasting  effects,  for 


the  orchards  that  had  been  visited  by  them, 
bore  plentifully  the  following  year,” 

By  many  persons  this  insect  has  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  Canker  Worm  ;  but  the  latter  in¬ 
sect  differs  essentially  from  it  in  all  its  stages, 
and  may  be  readily  known  by  having  only  ten 
feet,  to  wit,  six  before  and  four  behind,  which 
compel  it  to  crook  up  its  back  with  every  step 
of  its  hind  feet,  and  give  to  it  a  kind  of  halting- 
gait.  The  Palmer  Worm,  on  the  contrary,  has 
sixteen  feet,  and  is  very  “  nimble”  in  its  mo¬ 
tions.  Moreover,  it  does  not  grow  to  much 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  Canker  Worm, 
and  does  not  begin  to  appear  on  the  trees  till 
the  month  of  June,  about  the  time  that  the 
Canker  Worms  disappear. 

My  attention  was  called  to  this  insect  on  the 
tenth  of  June,  when  a  few  of  them  were  found 
on  trees  in  my  garden.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  month,  several  letters  were  addressed  to 
me  from  various  parts  of  New-England,  most  of 
them  accompanied  by  specimens  of  the  worms, 
and  containing  interesting  details  concerning 
the  extent  and  amount  of  their  depredations 
upon  fruit  and  forest  trees.  These  specimens, 
together  with  others  from  my  own  trees,  were 
put  into  a  glass  jar,  and  were  supplied  with  fresh 
leaves  daily.  Many  of  the  worms  perished  from 
the  attack  of  minute  ichneumon  insects ;  but 
all  the  rest  completed  their  transformations 
before  the  2oth  of  July.  Meanwhile,  besides 
answering  all  the  letters  received  concerning 
this  destructive  insect,  I  wrote  for  our  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  five  separate  articles  on  the 
same  subject.  These  were  printed  in  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Ploughman  for  July  9th,  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Cultivator  for  July  16,  in  the  New-England 
Farmer  of  the  same  date,  in  the  Middlesex  Far¬ 
mer,  and  in  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  for  July, 
Nothing  but  the  pressure  of  official  engagements, 
during  my  busiest  season  of  the  year,  prevented 
my  drawing  up  a  more  full  and  scientific  de¬ 
scription  of  the  insect  on  the  9th  of  July,  when 
one  of  the  worms  had  completed  its  transforma¬ 
tions  and  had  taken  the  winged  form.  It  was 
not  till  the  19th  of  the  same  month  that  1  was 
enabled  to  prepare  for  publication  a  communica¬ 
tion,  wherein  the  classification,  scientific  name, 
and  characteristics  of  this  insect  were  first  made 
known.  This  communication  appeared  in  tho 
Cambridge  Chronicle  of  the  23d  of  July  ;  and 
an  extract  from  it  in  the  Massachusetts  Plough¬ 
man  of  the  30th  of  the  same  month.  Referring 
to  these  papers  for  other  particulars,  1  have  now 
only  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  scientific  name 
of  the  insect. 

In  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  it  is  stated  that 
the  Palmer  Worm,  in  its  winged  state,  is  a  small 
moth,  having  a  brush-like  snout,  formed  by  the 
projecting  palpi  or  feelers,  and  that  it  belongs 
to  a  group  or  tribe  called  Tineadje,  and  to  the 
genus  Rhinosia  of  Treitschke,  or  Chcetocheilus 
of  Stephens;” — that  “most  of  the  insects  be¬ 
longing  to  the  above-named  tribe  are  of  small 
size,  and  have  diminutive  specific  names,  ending- 
in  ella,"  and  that  “  as  this  insect  frequents  the 
orchard  (in  Latin  pomelum),  it  may  be  called 
Rhinosia  pometella."  I  consider  myself  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  correctly  made  out  the  genus 
of  this  moth,  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty,  and 
not  to  be  accomplished  without  an  examination 
of  the  living  insect ;  for,  after  death  the  feelers 
spread  and  become  pendent,  and  thereby  lose 
their  snout-like  character. 

Dr.  Fitch  objects  to  the  name  above  given, 
probably  because  Rhinosia  somewhat  resembles 
Rhinotia,  a  name  long-  since  applied  by  Mr. 
Kirby  to  a  genus  of  weevils.  Professor  Agas¬ 
siz,  on  the  contrary,  retains  both  of  these  names 
in  his  “  Nomenclator  Zoologicus,”  and  in  his 
“  Index  Universalis,”  and  in  the  latter  without 
any  distinguishing  sign,  showing  that  either  is 
to  be  rejected.  In  fact,  the  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  these  words  is  more  apparent  than  real ; 
and  they  differ  enough  from  each  other  in  sound 
and  meaning-.  Rhinosia  (though  badly  formed) 
is  an  adjective,  used  as  a  noun,  and  derived  from 
rhin ,  the  nose  or  snout.  Rhinotia  is  a  com¬ 
pound  word,  derived  from  rhin ,  and  ms,  the 
ear.  The  rule  of  pronunciation  is,  that  in  words 
derived  from  the  Greek  and  ending  in  tix,  &e.( 
the  f  retains  its  original  simple  sound,  Rhino- 
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lia  is  therefore  to  be  pronounced  in  four  sylla¬ 
bles,  Ehi-no-ti-a;  and,  when  thus  correctly 
spoken,  sounds  very  differently  from  Rhinosia. 
No  valid  reason  therefore  exists  for  the  rejection 
of  the  latter  on  account  of  its  supposed  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  former.  The  genus  Rhinosia  was 
published  by  Treitschke  in  1833,  Cluetocheilus 
by  Stephens  in  1834.  The  first  therefore  has 
priority.  The  genus  Anesychia  of  Hiibner, 
though  earlier  than  both,  is  not  entirely  syno¬ 
nymous  with  either  of  them,  Hiibner,  in  his 
“  Verzeichniss,  printed  in  1816,  enumerates 
only  four  species  of  Anesychia;  to  wit,  lithos- 
permella,  echiella,  sequella ,  vittella.  The  first 
tiyo  of  these  species  belong  to  the  Yponomen- 
tad.e,  and  to  the  genus  Anesychia ,  adopted  from 
Hiibner  by  Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  last  Catalogue, 
and  by  Westwood ;  or  to  Melanoleuca  of  Ste¬ 
phens,  and  AEdia  of  Duponchel.  The  last  two 
species  belong  to  the  Tinead.-e,  and  to  the  genus 
Rhinosia  of  Treitschke  and  Duponchel,  or 
Chastocheilus  of  Stephens,  Curtis,  and  West- 
wood.  It  may  be  added  that  pometum ,  from 
which  the  specific  name  of  the  Palmer-worm 
Moth  is  derived,  is  not  “  a  synonym  of  pome- 
tarium." 

For  the  reasons  above  stated,  I  must  object 
to  any  change  of  the  scientific  name,  bestowed 
on  the  moth  of  the  Palmer  Worm  by 
Yours  respectfully, 

Thaddeus  William  Harris. 


THE  ARAB  HORSE. 

Layard,  the  explorer  of  Nineveh,  who  is  as 
familiar  with  Arabs  as  he  is  with  antiquities, 
gives  in  his  late  work,  Assyria,  some  curious 
details  respecting  the  true  horse  of  the  desert. 
Contrary  to  the  popular  notion,  the  real  Arabian 
is  celebrated  less  for  unrivalled  swiftness  than 
for  extraordinary  powers  of  endurance.  Its 
usual  pace  are  but  two — a  quick  walk,  often 
averaging  four  or  five  miles  an  hour,  and  a  half 
running  canter ;  for  only  when  pursued  does  a 
Bedouin  put  in  his  mare  to  full  speed.  It  is  the 
distance  they  will  travel  in  emergency,  the 
weight  they  will  carry,  and  the  comparative 
trifle  of  food  they  require,  which  render  the 
Arabian  horse  so  valuable. 

Layard  says  that  he  knew  of  a  celebrated 
mare  which  had  carried  two  men  in  chain  armor 
beyond  the  reach  of  some  Aneyza  pursurers. 
This  mare  had  rarely  had  more  than  twelve 
handfuls  of  barley  in  twenty-four  hours,  except¬ 
ing  during  tjm  spring  when  the  pastures  were 
green  ;  and  it  is  only  the  mares  of  the  wealthy 
Bedouins  that  get  even  this  allowance.  The 
consequence  is  that,  except  in  the  spring,  the 
Arab  horse  is  lean  and  unsightly.  They  are 
never  placed  under  cover  during  summer,  nor 
protected  from  the  bitter  winds  of  the  desert 
in  winter.  The  saddle  is  rarely  taken  from  their 
backs.  Cleaning  and  grooming  are  strangers  to 
them.  They  sometimes  reach  fifteen  hands  in 
height,  and  never  fall  below  fourteen.  In  dispo¬ 
sition  they  are  docile  as  lambs,  requiring  no 
guide  but  a  halter  ;  yet  in  the  fright  or  pursuit 
their  nostrils  become  blood-red,  their  eyes  glit¬ 
ter  with  fire,  the  neck  is  arched,  and  the  mane 
and  tail  are  raised  and  spread  out  to  the  wind  ; 
the  whole  animal  becomes  transformed.  The  vast 
plains  of  Mesopotamia  furnish  the  best  breeds, 
and  these  breeds  are  divided  into  five  races,  of 
which  the  original  stock  was  the  Koheyleh. 
The  most  famous  belong  either  to  the  Shammer 
or  to  the  Aneyza  tribes.  Their  pedigrees  are 
kept  scrupulously,  and  their  value  is  so  great 
that  a  thorough-bred  mare  is  generally  owned 
by  ten  or  even  more  persons.  It  is  not  often 
that  a  real  Arabian  can  be  purchased.  The 
reason  is  that  on  account  of  its  fleetness  and 
power  of  endurance  it  is  invaluable  to  the  Be¬ 
douin,  who,  once  on  its  back,  can  defy  any  pur¬ 
suer  except  a  Shammer  or  Aneyza  with  a  swift¬ 
er  mare  than  his  own.  An  American  racer,  or 
even  an  English  hunter,  would  break  down  in 
those  pathless  deserts  almost  before  an  Arabian 
became  warmed  up  to  its  work.  Where  thorough¬ 
bred  mares  have  been  sold  they  have  brought 
as  high  as  six  thousand  dollars ;  but  these,  it  is 
understood  are  not  the  best  of  the  race. 

The  Arab  who  sells  his  mare  can  do  nothing 


with  his  gold,  and  cannot  even  keep  it,  for  the 
next  Bedouin  of  a  hostile  tribe  who  comes 
across  his  path,  and  who  has  retained  his  mare, 
will  take  it  from  him  and  defy  pursuit.  Layard 
thinks  that  no  Arabian  of  the  best  blood  has 
ever  been  seen  in  England.  If  this  is  so,  we 
can  scarcely  suppose  that  any  have  come  to 
America,  but  must  believe  the  so-called  Arabi¬ 
ans  given  to  our  Government  at  various  times, 
to  be  of  inferior  breeds.  Rarely,  indeed,  are 
the  thorough-breeds  found  beyond  the  desert. 
It  will  be  a  subject  of  regret,  to  those  who  ad¬ 
mire  fine  horses,  to  learn  that  the  Arabian  is 
considered  to  be  degenerating,  the  consequence 
of  the  subjugation  of  Arabia,  and  the  decline 
of  the  Bedouin  tribe. — Phila.  Bulletin. 

- 1  •  i - 

AGRICULTURE  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Your  readers  may  like  to  have  a  report  from 
a  traveller  in  Switzerland  on  the  farming  there, 
and  of  the  crops  in  France  and  Germany,  seen 
in  going  to  and  returning  from  Switzerland. 

The  Rye  was  partly  cut  and  the  Wheat  nearly 
ripe  in  the  middle  of  July  in  the  great  plains 
forming  the  land  levels  of  the  Rhine  in  Belgium 
and  Germany ;  they  were  so  much  beaten  down 
by  wind  and  rain  that  it  was  difficult  to  judge 
of  the  quantity ;  no  doubt  the  crop  was  injured 
by  it,  and  it  was  weedy.  The  crop,  therefore, 
must  be  deficient.  In  the  end  of  August  the 
only  corn  out  in  the  undulating  plains  south-east 
of  Paris  was  Oats,  a  scanty  crop,  not  16  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  Wheat  and  Rye  were  all  car¬ 
ried,  and  the  stubbles  ploughed. 

The  great  power  of  the  sun,  the  less  skill  of 
the  husbandman,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  capi¬ 
tal,  combine  to  render  the  average  produce  of 
corn  small  in  this  great  district.  Excepting  near 
the  large  towns,  little  manure  is  procured.  No 
stock  is  kept  on  the  land.  Water  is  seldom  to 
be  met  with,  excepting  in  the  river  valleys  ;  so 
that  fertility  is  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  towns 
and  to  the  valleys.  The  produce  must,  therefore, 
be  strictly  natural,  such  as  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Daubeney  showed  land  capable  of  by  simple 
tillage  without  manure,  which  this  district  of 
light  soil  ploughed  in  August  gets  ;  the  sun  not 
only  destroying  weeds,  but  also  separating  those 
elements  which  the  crop  requires  from  the  soil. 
This  district  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  green  Eng¬ 
land,  with  her  flocks  and  herds,  her  store  of 
Turnips,  rich  natural  Grasses,  and  Clover,  with 
the  assistance  of  farm  implements  and  artificial 
manures,  with  abundant  capital,  and  skill  to  ap¬ 
ply  it.  About  the  great  towns,  as  Strasbourg, 
fine  crops  of  Carrots,  Poppies,  Hemp,  Tobacco, 
and  Clover  are  met  with,  and  on  the  slopes  the 
Vine  is  cultivated.  The  capital  and  the  manure 
of  the  towns  alter  the  face  of  things  ;  but  these 
favored  districts  form  small  part  of  the  whole. 
Poor  proprietors  are  generally  the  occupiers, 
often  working  and  living  as  laborers. 

Switzerland. — We  must  know  the  climate, 
the  soil,  and  the  elevation  above  the  sea,  before 
we  can  understand  the  agriculture  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  mountains  and  their  glaciers  are  the 
chief  attractions  to  travellers,  but  the  valleys 
are  the  most  important  to  the  natives.  These 
valleys  vary  from  1200  to  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  ;  such  elevations  in  England 
and  Wales  would  be  almost  unproductive — arid, 
rocky,  or  boggy ;  but  there  are  few  arid  spots 
in  Switzerland,  and  very  little  bog.  The  slopes 
of  the  mountains  are  generally  too  steep  for  bog. 
The  valleys  are  fertilized  by  irrigation,  and  the 
deposits  of  glacier  sand  (a  very  fertile  material 
derived  from  the  granite  which  their  artificial 
water-courses  spread  over  a  large  extent  of  pas¬ 
ture  land,  and  to  which  we  must  attribute  the 
large  produce  in  Grass,  and  the  great  size  of 
their  timber  and  fruit  trees.)  The  Walnut  and 
the  Cherry,  and,  in  North  Italy,  the  Spanish 
Chestnut,  arc  found  in  great  numbers,  and  grow¬ 
ing  to  a  large  size  in  their  valleys. 

We  have  nothing  in  England  to  equal  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  some  of  their  valleys ;  for,  in  addition 
to  the  moisture  of  their  perpetual  streams,  Swit¬ 
zerland  has  a  greater  summer  heat  than  Eng¬ 
land.  Were  it  not  for  the  greater  elevation  of 
the  whole  land,  and  cooling  influence  of  snow 
and  ice,  it  would  possess  the  heat  of  Italy.  The 


soil  is  light ;  you  never  sec  clay  ;  and  in  south¬ 
ern  exposures,  and  where  the  valleys  admit  the 
sun,  corn  is  grown,  and  occasionally  the  Vine. 
In  the  high  Alpine  district,  pasturage  is  exclu¬ 
sively  found,  and  this  in  stages.  The  high  pas¬ 
tures  feed  in  July  and  August,  and  the  lower 
slopes  later  in  the  year,  until  winter  comes  and 
the  cattle  are  housed.  Many  cows  are  constantly 
kept  in  houses,  on  board  floors  ;  the  under  por¬ 
tion  or  a  side  part  of  their  dwelling-houses  con¬ 
tain  all  the  provender  required  for  man  or  beast 
in  winter.  A  great  provision  of  hay  is  made, 
almost  always  secured  in  fine  order,  and  stored 
in  their  chalets,  which  are  strong  sheds,  built 
of  whole  timber  and  roofed  with  wood  cut  from 
the  neighboring  forest,  and  which  are  very  dura¬ 
ble.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  sweetness  of  their 
hay,  in  which  the  natural  flowers  form  a  con¬ 
siderable  part,  for  the  pastures  of  Switzerland 
are  as  gay  with  flowers  as  the  gardens  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Cheese  and  butter  are  the  great  produce. 
The  summer  is  spent  in  haymaking  and  in  mak¬ 
ing  cheese  and  butter.  In  winter  they  find  em¬ 
ployment  in  felling  timber,  and  tending  their 
housed  cattle.  The  cheese  is  the  gruyere,  or  of 
that  kind,  a  close  waxy  substance  with  holes  in 
it,  all  good,  some  of  fine  quality,  and  which 
keeps  well  in  a  hot  climate  ;  it  is  made  in  cool 
cheese  houses,  often  from  the  milk  of  many  pro¬ 
prietors.  They  generally  possess  the  power  of 
preserving  their  milk  sweet  in  chalets,  through 
which  a  stream  of  ice-cold  water  flows. 

Their  cows,  the  dun,  are  well-shaped  animals, 
with  a  silky  skin,  and  excellent  milkers.  Some 
spirited  agriculturist  should  devote  a  summer  to 
select  and  transport  a  herd  of  them  into  Eng¬ 
land.  They  would  form  a  valuable  breed  for 
housing. 

The  influx  of  travellers  into  Switzerland  is 
immense,  they  must  spend  millions  of  Napoleons 
every  summer  there ;  it  is  the  great  source  of 
the  wealth  of  Switzerland,  directly  in  the  im¬ 
mense  demand  it  occasions  for  the  produce  of 
the  land  ;  and  indirectly,  in  providing  capital  to 
carry  on  their  numerous  manufacturers,  and 
their  foreign  trade. 

The  present  summer  has  been  dry  and  warm 
for  a  mountain  district.  At  Domo  D’ossola  on 
Sunday,  the  31st  July,  there  was  a  great  pro¬ 
cession  of  priests  and  people  with  banners,  the 
Virgin,  &c.,  and  prayers  were  chanted  for  rain, 
and  on  the  same  day  throughout  Piedmont.  We 
were  told  the  dust  was  4  inches  thick  at  Milan  ; 
but  amidst  the  mountains  of  northern  Italy, 
there  was  no  appearance  of  burnt  pastures,  and 
the  Vine,  the  Chestnut,  and  the  Walnut,  were 
covered  with  luxuriant  foliage,  excepting  where 
the  Vine  disease  had  committed  its  ravages, 
which  was  the  case  in  some  places,  particularly 
in  Italy.  The  horses  are  good,  spirited,  active, 
and  strong. — T'nos.  C.  Brown,  Cirencester ,  in 
Agricultural  Gazette. 

- - 

Save  toe  Dead  Leaves. — If  every  horticul¬ 
turist  would  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  nature 
of  fallen  leaves,  which  contain  not  only  the  vege¬ 
table  matter  but  the  earthy  salts,  lime,  potash, 
&c.,  needed  for  the  next  season’s  growth — and 
that,  too,  exactly  in  the  proportion  required  by 
the  very  tree  and  plant  from  which  they  fall — 
nay,  more,  if  they  would  consider  that  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  in  this  way,  by  the  decomposition  of 
these  very  fallen  leaves,  that  nature  enriches  the 
soil,  year  after  year,  in  her  great  forests,  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  for  such  a  reflecting  horti¬ 
culturist  to  allow  these  leaves  to  be  swept  away 
by  every  wind  that  blows,  and  finally  lost  alto¬ 
gether.  A  wise  horticulturist  will  diligently  col¬ 
lect,  from  week  to  week,  the  leaves  that  fall  un¬ 
der  each  tree,  and  by  digging  them  under  the 
soil  about  the  roots,  where  they  will  decay  and 
enrich  that  soil,  provide  in  the  cheapest  manner 
the  best  possible  food  for  that  tree.  In  certain 
vineyards  in  France,  the  vines  are  kept  in  the 
highest  condition  by  simply  burying  at  their 
roots  every  leaf  and  branch  that  is  pruned  oft 
such  vines,  or  that  falls  from  them  at  the  end  oi 
the  season. — Horticulturist. 

“  I’ll  take  your  part,”  as  the  dog  said  when  he 
robbed  the  cat  of  her  dinner. 
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.  HAVING  AN  EYE  TO  THE  MAIN  CHANCE 

We  were  a  good  deal  amused  the  other  day, 
at  a  circumstance  which  occurred  in  one  of  the 
cars  of  the  New-Yorlc  and  Erie  Railroad.  It  was 
witnessed  by  a  friend  whom  no  “  good  thing” 
ever  escapes,  and  who  thus  describes  it : 

On  a  seat  two  or  three  “  removes”  from  me, 
sat  a  smart  Yanlcee-looking  woman,  with  a  dash¬ 
ing  new  silk  gown,  and  a  new  bonnet,  set  jaunt¬ 
ily  upon  her  head  ;  and  beside  her,  looking  out 
of  the  window,  and  every  now  and  then  thrust¬ 
ing  out  his  head,  sat  a  man,  with  a  somewhat 
foreign  air  and  manner. 

The  woman  watched  him  with  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  interest,  and  at  last  said  to  him — 

“Do  you  see  that  hand-bill  there,  telling  you 
not  to  put  your  arms  and  head  out  of  the  car 
windows  ?” 

The  man  made  no  reply,  save  to  fix  upon  the 
speaker  a  pair  of  pale,  watery  blue  eyes ;  and 
presently  out  went  his  head  again,  and  half  his 
body  from  the  car-window. 

“Do  you  understand  English?”  asked  the 
woman. 

“Yah!”  was  the  reply. 

“Then  why  don’t  you  keep  your  head  out  of 
the  window  ?” 

There  was  no  reply  of  any  kind,  to  this  ap¬ 
peal. 

At  length  he  put  out  his  head  a  third  time, 
just  as  the  cars  were  passing  a  long  wooden 
bridge.  The  lady  started  back,  and  once  more 
exclaimed : 

“Do  you  understand  English  ?” 

“Yaw — yaw!” 

“  Then  why  don’t  you  keep  your  head  out  of 
the  window  ?  Want  to  get  killed  ?” 

No  response.  And  a  fourth  time  he  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  “  collusion”  with  some  passing 
object. 

The  woman  could  “stand  it”  no  longer: 
aWhy  don't  you  Tceep  your  head  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  ?  The  next  thing  you  know,  your  head 
will  be  smashed  into  a  jelly,  and  your  brains 
will  be  all  over  my  new  silk  dress — that  is  if 
you’ve  got  any — and  I  don’t  much  believe  you 
have.” 

We  had  all  mistaken  the  object  of  the  wo¬ 
man’s  solicitude ;  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  a 
tender  regard  for  the  safety  of  her  fellow  pas¬ 
senger  ;  but  when  the  true  motive  “  leaked  out,” 
coupled  with  so  very  equivocal  a  compliment  to 
his  intelligence,  a  laugh  was  heard  in  the  car  that 
drowned  the  roaring  of  the  wheels. — Harper's 
Magazine. 

- -  «< - 

Abbas  Pasha  and  his  Dog. — Abbas  Pasha 
lately  obtained  from  England,  by  great  exertion, 
a  gigantic  mastiff,  of  the  celebrated  Lyme  breed, 
and  the  monster  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  city 
of  Cairo.  As  the  Pasha’s  private  Secretary  pro¬ 
ceeded  through  the  narrow  streets,  accompanied 
by  his  very  docile  but  very  formidable-looking 
acquisition,  the  Turks  did  not  fly,  nor  did  they 
seek  shelter,  nor  put  themselves  in  attitude  of 
resistance.  They  stood  still  and  trembled. 
Some  muttered  only.  “Wonderful !  wonderful !” 
Others  adopted  literally  the  Haydon  phrase. 
“  Our  trust  is  in  God.”  One  old  man  we  heard 
exclaim.  “Many  of  the  creations  of  God  are 
terrible !”  and  another  gravely  asked  the  digni¬ 
fied  dog,  “Art  thou  sent  to  consume  us  utterly  ?” 
The  general  expression,  however,  was,  “God 
can  protect  us  even  from  thee,  oh  terrible  one !  ” — 
New  Quarterly  Review  for  October. 

- - 

A  Note  on  Noses. — It  was  Napoleon  who  said, 
“Strange  as  it  may  appear,  when  I  want  any 
good  head  work  done,  I  choose  a  man,  provided 
his  education  has  been  suitable,  with  a  long  nose. 
His  breathing  is  bold  and  free,  and  his  brain,  as 
well  as  his  lungs  and  heart,  cool  and  clear.  In 
my  observations  of  men,  I  have  almost  unvaria- 
bly  found  a  long  nose  and  head  go  together.” 

Napoleon  said,  at  St.  Helena,  “  America  is  a 
fortunate  country.  She  grows  by  the  follies  of 
our  European  nations." 


A  BIG  GRASSHOPPER  STORY. 

None  of  the  family  had  been  to  New-Yorlc, 
and  after  listening  eagerly  to  my  account  of  its 
wonders,  and  especially  the  shad  poles  and  the 
tides,  the  old  lady  repaid  me  by  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  grasshoppers,  which  I  will  repeat 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  her  own  words ;  taking 
no  note  of  the  various  interruptions  she  met 
with;  but  allowing  her,  like  Mrs.  Caudle,  to 
speak  for  both  sides. 

“  There  wasn’t  none  of  ’em  on  the  P’int,”  she 
said,  “for  a  good  while;  but  they  came  over  on 
the  water  all  at  once.  You  never  seed  sich  a 
sight.”  How  did  they  come  on  the  water? 
“Why,  you  see,  they  was  mighty  thick  over  in 
Henderson,  t’other  side  of  the  bay,  and  the  folks 
there  got  together,  men,  women  and  children, 
and  made  a  line,  and  druv  them  all  into  the 
water,  and  they  corned  right  over  here.”  Couldn’t 
drive ’em!  “Yes,  you  could.  They’d  hop  up 
before  you,  every  step  you  took ;  and  you  could 
shue  them  along  jest  like  a  drove  of  sheep.” 
“  No,  they  wouldn’t  drown  neither ;  couldn’t 
drown  ’em.  My  little  boy  there  kept  one  on  ’em 
at  the  bottom  of  a  hogshead  of  water  for  a  whole 
day ;  and  two  hours  afterwards  it  was  hopping 
about  as  brisk  as  ever.  They  was  terrible  thick 
on  the  lake.  There  was  so  many  on  ’em  at 
Mexico  Harbor,  that  it  was  as  much  as  ever  the 
steamboat  could  git  in.  You  don’t  believe  that, 
eh  ?  W’all,  they  was  three  or  four  feet  thick, 
and  half  a  mile  across,  anyhow.”  What  differ¬ 
ence  would  that  make  to  a  steamboat  ?  “  Why, 
it  might  make  a  difference,  I  should  think.  They 
stopped  the  cars  on  the  Rome  railroad ;  that’s 
true,  enyhow,  for  I  read  it  in  the  paper.  They 
were  heaped  up  in  a  ridge  all  round  the  P’int, 
and  folks  thought  they  was  dead.  But,  Lor  me, 
they  warn’t  dead  no  more  than  I  be,  and  in  an 
hour  or  two  they  come  to  and  went  all  over.” 
Might  have  been  burnt?  “No,  you  couldn’t. 
They  wouldn’t  burn  no  more  than  drown.  Some 
folks  tried  it,  but  they  only  scorched  the  top 
ones,  and  the  rest  on  ’em  didn’t  mind  it  a  bit. 
Oh,  there  was  a  heap  on  ’em  I  tell  you.  They 
sot  so  thick  on  the  fences  that  you  couldn’t  see 
a  rail  nor  a  board  nowhere.  And  they  went 
straight  along,  and  eat  up  every  thing  before 
’em.  They  eat  the  pith  of  the  potato  stalk  clear 
down  into  the  ground,  and  they  eat  up  all  the 
inions,  and  every  thing  there  was  to  them,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  garden  sarse,  except  beet  tops 
and  cabbages.  Them  was  all  we  had  left.  It 
was  enough  to  frighten  any  body,  to  go  out  in 
the  garden  and  hear  the  noise  they  made  a 
crunching  their  jaws  together,  all  on  ’em  at 
once.” — Journal  Commerce. 


Eloquence. — “  Feller  citizens,”  said  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  legislative  honors  of  the  American 
republic : — “  I  am  a  candidate  for  the  Legislator, 
and  as  all  good  Republicans  should  do,  I  will 
give  you  my  view  of  matters  and  things  in  gin- 
eral.  The  ginerality  of  mankind  in  gineral, 
ginerally  speaking,  are  most  ginerally  in  favor 
of  Republicanism,  and  so  am  I.  I  am  also  in 
favor  of  a  liberal  expropriation  of  the  public 
funds  for  building  bridges.  I  am  also  in  favor 
of  a  most  liberal  expropriation  of  the  funds  for 
the  profane  assilum.  1  am  in  favor  of  expro¬ 
priating  money  for  the  gineral  scattering  of  the 
Scripters.  Yes,  feller  citizens,  these  is  my  con¬ 
victions,  and,  if  there  is  no  chiclc-a-ree  (chican¬ 
ery)  used  in  the  election,  I  am  bound  to  be  elect¬ 
ed  to  the  Legislator.” 

- *  ©  © - - 

A  Bachelor’s  Reply  to  a  young  lady,  who 
significantly  sent  him,  as  a  present,  some  worm¬ 
wood  : 

I’m  glad  your  gift  is  not  a-miss, 

Much  worse  might  me  befall ; 

The  wormwood’s  bad  alone,  but  worse. 

The  wormwood  and  the  gal(l.) 


The  Etiquette  op  Smoking. — Light  your  cigar 
first,  and,  after  you  have  taken  one  or  two  whiffs, 
turn  around  and  inquire  most  politely,  “If 
smoking  is  disagreeable  to  any  one  present  ?” — 
Punch, 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  SWEET  HOME. 

As  I  sit  in  my  garret  here  in  Washington, 
watching  the  course  of  great  men,  and  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  party,  I  meet  often  with  strange  contra¬ 
dictions  in  this  eventful  life.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  was  that  of  J.  Howard  Payne,  author  of 
“  Sweet  Home.”  I  knew  him  personally.  He 
occupied  the  rooms  under  me  for  some  time,  and 
his  conversation  was  so  captivating  that  I  often 
spent  whole  days  in  his  apartment.  He  was  an 
applicant  for  office  at  the  time — counsul  at  Tu¬ 
nis — from  which  he  had  been  removed.  What 
a  sad  thing  it  was  to  see  the  poet  subjected  to 
all  the  humiliation  of  office  seeking.  Of  an 
evening  we  would  walk  along  the  streets.  Once 
in  a  while  we  would  see  some  family  circle  so 
happy,  and  forming  so  beautiful  a  group,  that 
we  would  both  stop,  and  then  pass  silently  on. 

On  such  occasions  he  would  give  a  history  of 
his  wanderings — his  trials,  and  all  the  cares  in¬ 
cident  to  his  sensitive  nature  and  poverty. 
“  How  often,”  said  he  once,  “  I  have  been  in  the 
heart  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London,  or  some  other 
city,  and  heard  persons  singing,  or  the  hand- 
organ  playing  “  Sweet  Home,”  without  a  shilling 
to  buy  the  next  meal,  or  a  place  to  lay  my  head. 
The  world  has  literally  sung  my  song  until  every 
heart  is  familiar  with  its  melody.  Yet  I  Have 
been  a  wanderer  from  my  boyhood.  My  coun¬ 
try  has  turned  me  rutherlessly  from  my  office  : 
and  in  my  old  age  I  have  to  submit  to  humilia¬ 
tion  for  bread.  Thus  he  would  complain  of  his 
hapless  lot.  His  only  wish  was  to  die  in  a  for¬ 
eign  land,  to  be  buried  by  strangers,  and  sleep 
in  obscurity. 

I  met  him  one  day  looking  unusually  sad. 
“  Have  you  got  your  consulate  ?”  said  I. 

“  Yes,  and  leave  in  a  week  for  Tunis ;  I  shall 
never  return.” 

The  last  expression  was  not  a  political  faith. 
Far  from  it.  Poor  Payne !  his  wish  was  reali¬ 
zed,  he  died  at  Tunis.  Whether  his  remains 
have  been  brought  to  this  country  I  know  not. 
They  should  be,  and  if  none  others  would  do  it, 
let  the  homeless  throughout  the  world  give  a 
penny  for  a  monument  to  Payne.  I  knew  him, 
and  will  give  my  penny  for  an  inscription  like 
the  following : 

here  lies 

J.  HOWARD  PAYNE, 

The  Author  of  “  Sweet  Home." 

A  Wanderer  in  life ;  he  whose  songs  were  sung 

in  every  tongue,  and  found  an  echo  in  every 

NEVER  HAD  A  HOME. 

HE  DIED 

In  a  Foreign  Land  ! 

Not  so  poor  as  I  look. — One  day  as  Judge 
Parsons  was  jogging  along  on  horseback  over 
a  desolate  road,  he  came  to  a  log  house,  dirty, 
smoky,  and  miserable.  He  stopped  to  con¬ 
template  the  too  evident  poverty  of  the  scene. 
A  poor  half-starved  fellow,  with  uncombed  hair 
and  unshaven  beard,  thrust  his  head  through  a 
square  which  served  for  a  window,  with,  “  I  say 
Judge,  I  ain’t  so  poor  as  you  think  me  to  be, 
for  I  don’t  own  this  ’ere  land.” 


The  Natural  Style. — “Dick,  I  say,  why 
don’t  you  turn  that  buffalo  robe  t’other  side  out  ? 
the  hair  side  is  the  warmest.” — “  Poh,  Tom 
don’t  you  suppose  the  animal  himself  didn’t 
know  how  to  wear  his  own  hide?  T  follow  his 
style.” 

TnE  Model  Lady. — She  puts  her  children  out 
to  nurse,  and  tends  lap-dogs — lies  in  bed  till 
noon — weares  paper-soled  shoes,  and  pinches 
her  waist — gives  the  piano  fits,  and  forgets  to 
pay  her  milliner — cuts  her  poor  relations,  and 
goes  to  church  when  she  has  a  new  bonnet — 
turns  the  cold  shoulder  to  her  husband,  and 
flirts  with  his  “  friend” — never  saw  a  thimble — 
don’t  know  a  darning-needle  from  a  crow-bar — 
wonders  where  puddings  grow — eats  ham  and 
eggs  in  private,  and  dines  on  a  pigeon’s  leg  in 
public— runs  mad  after  the  last  new  fashion— 
doats  on  Byron— adores  any  man  who  grins  be¬ 
hind  a  moustache,  and,  when  asked  the  age  of 
her  youngest  child,  replies  “  Don’t  know,  indeed  ; 
ask  Betty  Fanny  Fern. 
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THE  DANCE  OF  THE  AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

Borne  by  the  restless  winds  along, 

Where  the  sorrowful  woodland  grieves, 

Hither  and  thither  a  fitful  throng, 

Merrily  dance  the  autumn  leaves. 

Upward  they  mount  to  the  murky  sky, 
Downward  they  plunge  to  the  earth  below ; 

Now  iu  a  giddy  whirl  they  fly, 

Now  iu  a  madcap  chase  they  go. 

Tinkling  gaily  their  feet  advance 
Over  the  graves  in  thoughtless  glee  ; 

And  the  music  to  which  they  dance — 

Hark  !  ’tis  a  dirge’s  melody  ! 

Onward  merrily  still  they  go 

Through  the  wood  and  over  the  wave, 

Till  they  find  in  the  wintry  snow, 

Chilly  and  dark  their  .lonely  grave. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Borne  by  the  tempter’s  power  aloug, 

While  kind  Heaven  in  pity  grieves, 

Giddily  pass  the  human  throng, 

Thoughtlessly  as  the  autumn  leaves. 

Upward  they  mount  iu  fancies  high, 

Downward  they  plunge  in  pleasures  low ; 

Now  in  the  passions  whirl  they  fly, 

Now  in  Ambition’s  chase  they  go. 

Merrily  still  their  feet  advance 

Over  the  graves  in  thoughtless  glee; 

And  the  music  to  which  they  dance — 

Hark !  ’tis  a  dirge’s  melody  ! 

Onward — giddily  on  they  go, 

Over  the  earth  and  over  the  wave, 

Till  they  find  in  the  depth  below, 

Chilly  and  dark  their  lonely  grave. 

Independent. 

- •  •  ft - 

AUTUMN. 

Thou  comest,  Autumn,  heralded  by  the  rain, 

With  banners,  by  great  gales  incessant  fanned, 
Brighter  than  brightest  silks  of  Samarcand, 

And  stately  oxen  harnessed  to  thy  wain ! 

Thou  standest,  like  imperial  Charlemagne, 

Upon  thy  bridge  of  gold  ;  thy  royal  hand 
Outstretched  with  benedictions  o’er  the  land, 
Blessing  the  farms  through  all  thy  vast  domain : 

Thy  shield  is  the  red  harvest  moon,  suspended 
So  long  beneath  the  heaven’s  o’erhanging  eaves, 

Thy  steps  are  by  the  farmer’s  prayers  attended ; 
Like  flames  upon  an  altar  shine  the  sheaves ; 

And,  following  thee,  in  thy  ovation  splendid, 

Thine  almoner,  the  wind,  scatters  the  golden  leaves. 

Longfellow. 

- •  «  • - 

Requisites  fob  going  to  Law. — To  him  that 
goes  to  law  nine  things  are  requisite : 

1.  A  good  deal  of  Money. 

2.  A  good  deal  of  Patience. 

3.  A  good  Cause. 

4.  A  good  Attorney. 

5.  A  good  Counsel. 

6.  A  good  Evidence. 

7.  A  good  Jury. 

8.  A  good  Judge.  And, 

9.  Good  Luck. 


A  Strong  Prescription. — An  alderman  once 
called  on  Dr.  Francis,  when  the  following  dia¬ 
logue  took  place: — “Doctor,  I  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  gout ;  what  shall  I  do  to  arrest  it  ?” 
“  Take  a  bucket  of  water,  and  a  ton  of  anthra¬ 
cite,  three  times  a  week.” — “How?” — “Drink 
the  former,  and  carry  the  latter  up  three  pair  of 
stairs.” 


m 


PRUDISHNESS. 

The  other  day  we  ofFered  our  hand  to  a  lady 
who  was  about  to  pitch  out  of  an  omnibus  into 
the  mud.  She  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  chose 
to  swing  herself  down  by  the  railing,  regarding 
us  meanwhile  with  a  look  of  rebuke,  as  if  we 
had  insulted  her.  Now  we  do  not  pique  our¬ 
selves  upon  etiquette  but  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  the  hand  aforesaid  was  tendered  with  the 
modesty  and  propriety  becoming  a  gentleman  ; 
but  no  matter  for  that,  if  it  had  been  the  brawny 
fist  of  some  honest-hearted  Patric  who  had 
dropped  his  hod  to  help  the  lady,  her  rejection 
of  such  well-meant  kindness  would  have  been 
an  act  of  insolent  hauteur. 

Had  we  offered  to  assist  a  well-bred  French 
lady,  her  sweet-toned  ’ Mercie ,  Monsieur ,  ’ mercie , 
would  still  have  lingered  on  our  ear.  A  true 
English  lady  would  have  accepted  the  courtesy 
with  a  smiling  “  thank  you.”  Such  ladies  are 
always  companionable.  You  may  travel  with 
them  abroad,  in  “  first-class”  cars,  show  them 
any  little  attention,  converse  about  scenery, 
paintings,  literature,  art,  monuments,  and  after 
half  a  day’s  enjoyment  in  such  society,  get  some 
accidental  clue  to  a  name  that  is  spoken  in  the 
first  circles  in  London  or  Paris.  A  lady  who  is 
not  afraid  to  receive  the  common  civilities  of  life 
from  a  stranger  shows  a  far  higher  sense  of 
character,  than  one  who  draws  herself  up  stifly 
within  silks  and  kid,  and  pouts  at  every  man  as 
if  he  were  a  roue. 

What  we  have  referred  to  is  a  national  trait. 
Our  case  is  not  isolated.  But  we  shall  conform 
to  custom.  We  have  deliberately  resolved  never 
again,  in  any  circumstance,  to  offer  our  hand  to 
a  lady  (woman  is  the  word)  until  we  are  assured 
beforehand  that  she  will  accept  it.  Indeed,  now 
that  women  are  putting  into  exercise  rights  long 
held  in  abeyance,  we  think  of  taking  up  one  of 
the  castoff  rights,  long  held  by  prescription,  and 
of  waiting  till  we  are  asked,  and  then  holding  in 
our  own  hand  the  question  for  acceptance  or  re¬ 
fusal. — Independent. 


A  Good  Answer.— While  the  City  Marshal 
of  Bangor,  Me.,  was  engaged  in  destroying  a 
quantity  of  liquor  that  had  been  seized,  some 
one  in  the  crowd  inquired,  “Why  was  not  this 
sold  for  three  hundred  pence  and  given  to  the 
poor?”  A  voice  from  the  distance  replied, 
“The  poor  have  had  enough  of  it ;  let  it  go !” 


Making  Butter  in  Winter. — As  butter  mak¬ 
ing  is  considered  often  a  very  great  difficulty, 
and  churning  day  is  often  the  day  dreaded  in  a 
farmer’s  family — we  having  been  plagued  in  like 
manner — I  was  determined  to  find  out  the  diffi¬ 
culty  if  possible,  and  two  years  since  I  under¬ 
took  to  churn  myself,  and  found  by  putting  hot 
water  in  the  cream  the  butter  would  come  some¬ 
times  after  one  to  three  hours  churning.  I  then 
tried  placing  the  cream,  which  we  keep  in  a 
yellow  earthen  pan,  upon  the  stove,  and  stirring 
it  up  after  repeated  trials  when  the  thermometer 
indicated  63  to  Go.  I  found  this  to  be  the  true 
temperature  for  the  cream,  for  the  butter  came 
and  gathered  to  a  charm  in  5  minutes.  And 
butter  making  in  ever  so  cold  w inter  weather  by 
proper  management  of  the  cream  can  be  made 
in  quite  as  short  a  time  as  from  grass  fed  milk. 
The  true  secret  is  this,  and  it  never  fails  if  the 
cream  is  from  63  to  65  degrees  Fahrenheit.  But 
talk  about  a  thermometer  in  churning  cream  for 
butter,  and  more  than  half  the  folks  will  be 
frightened.  Now  every  wtwhan  that  churns,  if 
she  will  place  the  pan  of  cream  on  the  stove, 
and  keep  it  stirred  from  the  bottom,  so  that 
when  she  puts  her  fingers  in  to  try  its  warmth, 
which  to  be  right  should  feel  a  very  little  warmer 
than  the  finger,  then  this  is  the  heat  to  charm 
it,  and  in  from  5  to  15  minutes  the  butter  will 
have  come;  more  under  10  than  over.  We 
churn  once  a  week  in  winter,  and  the  whole 
operation  is  more  ofte’  completed,  butter  milk 
washed  out  and  every  thing  done  in  thirty  or 
forty  minutes.  —  James  Houghton,  in  Ohio 
Farmer. 

More  Deaths  from  Poisonous  Candy. — Two 
bright-eyed  little  boys,  one  aged  two  and  the 
other  about  five  years — sons  of  a  Mr.  Horton, 
of  Boston — died  a  few  days  since  from  eating 
candy  which  had  been  colored  with  some  poi¬ 
sonous  substance. 


WASHING  COLORED  FABRICS. 

There  is  no  substance  which  can  be  put  into 
water  during  the  washing  of  calicoes  or  dresses 
to  prevent  the  color  from  fading,  but  we  will 
give  some  directions  for  the  washing  of  delicate 
colors,  in  muslin  or  other  textile  fabrics,  which 
we  have  no  doubt  will  be  a  benefit  to  many. 
Never  wash  goods  having  delicate  colors  in 
warm  suds ;  nor  rub  bar  soap  on  them  at  any¬ 
time.  Dissolve  some  soap  so  as  to  have  strong 
suds,  and  set  it  aside  until  it  is  quite  cold ;  wash 
the  goods  in  this,  and  when  the  dirt  is  all  re¬ 
moved  wring  out  and  rinse  well  in  clean  cold 
water ;  be  sure  and  not  have  the  suds  too  weak, 
or  the  soap  will  be  decomposed  and  stick  in  the 
goods  like  hard  tallow.  After  wringing,  finish 
out  the  dress  or  goods  in  a  vessel  containing 
some  alum  dissolved  in  clean  water,  or  some 
alum  water  stirred  among  the  starch.  Wring 
out  well  and  dry  in  the  shade.  Strong  bran 
water — bran  boiled  in  water  and  left  to  cool — 
is  very  excellent  for  washing  delicate  muslin 
dresses.  Some  use  ox  gall  for  washing  fine 
woolen  goods,  but  cold  strong  soap  suds  are 
better.  Be  sure  and  rinse  the  soaped  goods 
or  dress  clean  in  soft  water,  and  squeeze  well  so 
as  to  take  all  the  soap  out.  Soap  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  l due  red  colors,  and  fade  the  blue  in 
green  colors ;  alum  restores  the  color ;  in  other 
words,  so  combines  with  the  substances  in  the 
calico,  to  reflect  the  green,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  the  blue  and  yellow  rays,  and  also  the  red 
ray,  which  is  a  primitive  color. — Scientific 
American. 

Wm.  Root,  Druggist,  of  Marietta,  Ga.,  writes 
us  that  a  few  cloves  added  to  a  bottle  of  gum 
tragacanth  solution  (paste)  will  keep  it  sweet ; 
he  believes  they  will  also  keep  ink  from  becom¬ 
ing  mouldy. — Ibid. 

RECIPES. 

We  from  time  to  time  insert  recipes  gathered 
from  various  sources.  We  cannot  always  vouch 
for  their  goodness,  though  we  exercise  all  pos¬ 
sible  discretion  in  their  selection,  and  insert 
none,  merely  because  they  have  been  the  round 
of  the  newspapers.  A  majority  of  those  in¬ 
serted  have  been  found  good  by  actual  use  in 
our  own  families,  or  those  of  our  immediate 
acquaintances. 

To  Mend  Iron  Pots. — Mix  finely-sifted  lime 
with  some  white  of  egg  till  a  thin  kind  of  paste 
is  formed,  then  add  some  iron  filings.  Apply 
this  to  the  fracture,  and  the  vessel  will  be  found 
to  be  nearly  as  sound  as  ever. 

Never  use  Ley  to  clean  tin ;  it  will  spoil  it 
soon  ;  make  it  clean  with  suds,  and  rub  with 
whiting,  and  it  will  look  well,  and  last  longer. 

For  Custard  Pie  without  a  Crust.— Take 
three  eggs,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  two 
do.  of  sugar,  nutmeg  ;  beat  well,  oil  a  long  tin, 
stir  well  and  pour  it  in,  bake  the  bottom  well. 
It  will  form  a  nice  crush 

To  make  Crackers.— One  quart  of  flour  with 
two  ounces  of  butter  rubbed  in  ;  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salaratus  in  a  wine  glass  of  warm  water ; 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  milk  enough  to 
rub  it  out.  Beat  it  half  an  hour  with  a  pestle, 
cut  it  into  thin  round  cakes,  prick  them,  and  set 
them  in  the  oven  when  other  things  are  taken 
out.  Let  them  bake  till  crisp. 

For  Cabbage  and  Beet  Pickle. — Take  the 
cabbage  two  parts,  chopped  fine,  and  one  part 
boiled  beets  chopped.  Mix  well  with  the  hand. 
To  three  gallons  of  the  mixture  add  half  a  tea- 
cupful  of  salt ;  do.  of  red  pepper ;  do.  of  black 
pepper ;  mix  well ;  pack  in  a  jar,  and  cover 
with  vinegar.  It  is  good  as  soon  as  prepared, 
but  better  in  two  or  three  days  ;  and  will  keep 
a  long  time  in  a  cool  place.  It  is  extensively 
used  in  the  West. 

- ft  •  ft - * 

“  It  is  very  curious,”  said  an  old  gentleman 
to  his  friend,”  that  a  watch  should  be  perfectly 
dry,  when  it  has  a  running  spring  inside.” 
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Frankenstein’s  Representation  of  Niagara 
at  Hope  Chapel,  Broadway. — TVe  do  not  know 
when  we  have  been  more  gratified  than  in  the 
graphic  and  life-like  representation  of  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  and  the  magnificent  scenery  by  which 
they  are  surrounded  on  all  sides.  Summer, 
autumn  and  winter — by  daylight,  moonlight, 
and  through  a  midnight  storm — in  all  then- 
grand  and  picturesque  phases,  they  greet  the 
vivid  and  imperishable  rememberances  of  former 
years.  We  can  almost  hear  the  roar  and  feel 
the  torrent  of  spray  as  we  near  the  great  water¬ 
fall,  and  a  shivering  involuntarily  creeps  over  us 
as  we  look  down  the  awful  precipices  that  every 
where  surrounds  it.  We  advise  every  one  to  go 
and  see  this,  close  imitation  of  one  of  Nature’s 
sublimest  works.  We  understand  it  is  going 
South  this  week. 

- »  - 

Jones’s  Pantoscopic  Mirror  op  the  Plains, 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  California. — This  fine 
panoramic  painting  may  now  be  seen  at  Hope 
Chapel  in  this  city.  The  scenes  are  life-like, 
and  those  who  have  been  over  the  ground  pro¬ 
nounce  them  true  delineations.  They  were 
painted  from  actual  daguerreotypes  and  not  from 
imagination.  The  accompanying  lecture  is  quite 
instructive.  We  advise  those  who  have  any 
itching  to  oross  the  plains,  to  first  take  a  view 
of  this  painting,  and  we  think  they  will  then 
agree  with  us,  that  there  is  not  gold  enough 
beyond  to  pay  for  such  a  journey.  At  any  rate 
it  is  pleasanter  travelling  the  road  of  the  pano¬ 
rama  than  the  natural  one. 

We  hope  Congress  will  soon  decide  upon  the 
best  plan  for  leveling  the  hills  and  filling  up  the 
valleys  for  a  Railroad  to  El  Dorado.  We  suggest 
to  Mr.  J ones  to  take  his  painting  to  the  capitol, 
and  show  them  that  the  present  land  route  to 
California  is  “  a  hard  road  to  travel.” 


New-Haven  Railroad.  —  Notwithstanding 
the  almost  providential  mishaps  to  this  road, 
and  the  wide  publicity  given  to  all  the  details  of 
every  accident,  there  is  no  road  in  the  country 
on  which  we  now  ride  with  a  greater  sense  of 
personal  safety.  We  feel  quite  sure  that  all 
that  human  thought  and  foresight  can  do,  is 
done  by  the  officers  of  this  road  to  prevent 
casualties.  Their  experience  has  been  painful, 
but  instructive  to  others  as  well  as  themselves ; 
and  we  hope  others  will  as  wisely  improve  the 
lessons. 

We  can  not  see  how  an  accident  can  happen 
with  their  present  double  track,  perfect  time¬ 
table,  and  care  in  reference  to  drawbridges,  &c. 
We  have  lately  been  quite  amused  with  the  very 
evident  feeling  of  satisfaction  exhibited  in  the 
countenances  of  passengers  when  the  trains 
come  to  a  full  stop,  as  they  do  invariably,  on 
approaching  each  drawbridge.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  pass  over  this  road  scores  of  times 
since  its  opening,  and  we  have  never  seen  the 
very  least  departure  on  the  part  of  any  Con¬ 
ductor  from  the  most  accomodating  and  polite 
treatment  to  the  very  humblest  passenger. 


Two  weeks  since  we  directed  attention  to  Dr. 
Underhill’s  Catawba  and  Isabella  Grapes.  On 
Saturday  last  we  called  at  his  depdt,  293  Broad¬ 
way,  and  were  quite  surprised  to  find  he  had 
grapes  in  pretty  good  order,  even  at  this  late 
season. 

We  were  highly  pleased  with  his  Grape  and 
Quince  Jellies.  Those  who  are  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  making  these  in  the  country  for 


themselves  from  fresh  ripe  fruits,  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  Dr.  U.  is  putting  up  for  them  a  few 
jars  of  jelly,  made  entirely  from  the  pure  juice 
of  ripe,  selected  grapes  and  quinces,  without  the 
addition  of  isingglass  or  any  other  substance, 
except  the  best  refined  sugar.  These  can  be 
ordered  at  the  place  above  named.  That  these 
jellies  are  of  very  superior  quality  we  can  testify, 
for  we  have  tried  them. 


National  Magazine,  devoted  to  Ait,  Literature,  and  Re¬ 
ligion.  Published  by  Carleton  &  Philips,  200  Mulberry 
st„  New-York-  $3  a  year,  or  18%  cents  per  number. 

This  is  one  of  our  best  monthlies,  and  con¬ 
sidering  its  size,  character,  mechanical  execu¬ 
tion,  and  price,  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  magazine 
in  the  country.  Its  pages  are  replete  with 
interest  and  instruction,  free  from  sectarian  dog¬ 
mas,  and  from  any  thing  calculated  to  vitiate  a 
taste  for  the  true,  pure,  and  elevated.  The 
November  number  contains  a  large  number  of 
articles  that  will  richly  repay  a  perusal. 


TnE  Franklin  Repository,  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  is  a  very  excellent  miscellaneous  weekly 
paper  on  a  large  sheet,  and  edited  with  marked 
ability  by  Mr.  Alex.  K.  M’Clure.  It  is  well 
printed  on  good  paper,  and  furnished  at  $1  75 
a  year  to  subscribers  who  pay  in  advance. 


Error  Corrected. — Mr.  Matson,  of  Paris, 
Bourbon  County,  Ky.,  informs  us  that  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  was  mistaken  in  supposing,  as  reported 
in  a  September  number  of  this  journal,  that  a 
Long-wool  buck  of  his  at  the  late  cattle  show  of 
Bourbon  County,  beat  the  high  priced  buck 
brought  from  England  the  past  summer,  by  the 
Northern  Kentucky  Importing  Company.  Mr. 
Matson  says  he  was  the  purchaser  of  said  buck 
at  the  Company’s  sale,  and  that  he  has  never 
shown  him  for  a  prize.  Mr.  M.  showed  his  low¬ 
est  priced  buck,  which  was  only  one  year  old, 
which  he  thinks  ought  to  have  beaten  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander’s  four  year  old  buck,  but  no  allowance 
was  made  for  age.  Mr.  M.  is  of  opinion  his  high 
priced’  buck  can  beat  any  thing  Mr.  A.  owns 
due  allowance  being  made  for  age,  &c.,  and  this 
allowance  being  made,  he  is,  as  we  understand 
him,  willing  to  show  his  buck  for  a  silver  pitcher 
worth  $100. 

- - 

THE  TOBACCO  CROP. 

The  subjoined  letter  will  be  interesting  to 
those  engaged  in  any  way  in  manufacturing  or 
vending  tobacco.  It  was  written  by  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  experienced  manufacturers  in 
Virginia,  and  the  writer’s  facts  and  deductions 
may  therefore  be  relied  upon : 

Lynchburg,  Oct.  1 8th,  1853. — Gentlemen: — 
We  are  without  any  of  your  esteemed  favors  of 
recent  date,  but  supposed,  that  during  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  awful  scourge  to  which  your  city 
has  been  subject  for  some  months  past,  but  little 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  trade.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  the  career  of  the  destroyer  is  stayed 
and  for  ever,  and  that  health  and  activity  again 
prevail. 

We  have  been  for  some  weeks  past  engaged 
in  collecting  all  the  information  attainable,  as  to 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  tobacco  trade 
generally  ;  a  synopsis  of  which  you  will  find  be¬ 
low,  and  such  sour  confidence  in  the  general 
correctness  of  the  views  it  contains,  that  we  have 
raised  and  limited  all  of  our  brands  at  the  North 
5  cents  per  pound,  and  we  must  ask  of  you  to 
hold  the  remainder  of  our  tobacco  in  your  hands 
at  30  cents,  until  otherwise  advised.  This  step 
may  retard  sales  for  a  time ;  we,  however,  feel 
but  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  easily  obtained 
before  the  lapse  of  many  weeks. 

In  the  meantime,  should  it  so  retard  your 
sales  as  to  make  your  advances  too  burthen- 
some  to  you,  we  will,  if  timely  advised,  give  you 
relief. 

On  the  night  of  Monday,  the  10th  inst.,  the 


frost  destroyed  all  of  the  tobacco  remaining  in 
the  field  in  the  valley  of  the  James  River,  where 
it  has  generally  been  permitted  to  stand  until 
the  15th  and  often  later,  when  necessary,  being 
fully  protected  by  the  fogs  common  to  the  locality 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  As,  from  a  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  early  plants,  two-thirds  of  the 
tobacco  was  not  planted  until  the  20th  July  and 
later,  it  was  consequently  not  sufficiently  ripe 
for  the  knife  and  it  is  therefore  fair  to  suppose 
that  very  near  that  quantity  has  been  destroyed. 
We  had  a  heavy  frost  in  the  highlands  on  the 
28th  September  and  again  on  the  4th  inst.,  which 
did  not  much  injury  of  itself  to  the  tobacco,  but 
frightened  the  planters  generally  into  an  indis¬ 
criminate  cutting  of  green  and  ripe,  with  of 
course  the  proportion  of  the  former  largely  pre¬ 
ponderating,  yet  there  were  in  almost  every 
neighborhood  a  few  planters  having  late  crops 
and  strong  faith  that  the  worst  had  been  done 
for  some  time  to  come,  permitted  their  crops  to 
stand — but  on  Monday  night  last  all  such  re¬ 
ceived  their  quietus. 

We  now  regard  it  as  settled  beyond  dispute — 
that  less  than  three-fourths  of  an  average  crop 
was  planted  in  Virginia — that  much  the  larger 
portion  of  it  was  planted  subsequent  to  the  20th 
July — that  the  drought  which  succeeded  the 
latter  planting  destroyed  much  that  was  planted 
— that  not  more  than  one-third  of  such  as  sur¬ 
vived  reached  maturity,  while  the  remainder  was 
either  cut  in  a  very  unripe  condition  or  destroyed 
by  frost. 

It  is  now  equally  clear  that  the  supply  of  leaf 
for  the  current  year,  has  heretofore  been  greatly 
over-estimated.  For  many  years  past  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  all  of  the  manufacturers  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Petersburg,  and  this  place,  having  the 
means  to  do  so — to  lay  in  a  sufficient  supply  of 
leaf  to  last  them  until  the  1st  of  March  or  April. 
Now  but  few,  very  few  have  stocks  sufficient 
to  keep  their  factories  in  motion  until  Christmas 
— and  the  number  will  be  still  smaller  having 
stocks  to  work  beyond  that  time,  and  the  stocks 
are  not  to  be  obtained,  for  from  an  estimate 
made  in  this  place  on  the  12th  inst,  there  is  not 
in  both  warehouses  and  factories  more  than  six¬ 
teen  days’  supply  for  all  of  the  factories  of  the 
city,  and  we  are  assured  that  a  similar  condition 
of  things  exists  in  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
which  last  taken  in  connection  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  many  of  the  heaviest  manufactures 
in  this  and  the  places  above  named,  not  to  work 
a  pound  of  tobacco  from  Christmas  to  1st  April, 
’54,  unless  the  manufactured  market  assumes  a 
far  more  favorable  aspect  than  it  now  wears — 
lead  us  confidently  to  predict  that  in  a  few  weeks 
receipts  into  the  northern  and  other  large  markets 
will  begin  gradually  to  decrease  and  continue  so 
until  Spring — thereby  relieving  the  markets  of 
the  usual  Winter  supply  to  the  extent  of  many 
thousand  boxes,  and  that  by  the  opening  of  the 
Spring  trade  stocks  will  be  smaller  than  they 
have  been  for  many  years  past. 

Both  public  and  private  accounts  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  ostimate  the  crop  of  that  State  at  less 
than  a  half  of  an  average.  The  Missouri  crop, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  would 
have  been  a  diminished  one — as  less  than  an 
average  crop  was  planted,  but  advices  received 
in  this  place  on  the  13th,  from  highly  respectable 
sources,  state  that  a  very  large  portion  of  it  has 
been  entirely  destroyed  by  frost.  The  remarks 
made  above  as  to  the  Virginia  crop,  so  far  as 
drought  and  diminished  planting  are  concerned, 
will  apply  with  entire  truth  to  the  Maryland  and 
North  Carolina  crops,  but  as  to  frost,  we  are 
without  any  reliable  information. 

We  have  made  careful  inquiries  as  to  the 
stocks  of  manufactured  in  nearly  all  of  the  im¬ 
portant  markets  in  the  United  States,  and  find 
that  in  New  Orleans,  Louisville  and  Nashville, 
“  the  stocks  are  very  light."  In  Charleston  and 
Mobile  they  cannot  be  called  light — but  are 
neither  excessive  nor  well  assorted,  and  many 
other  markets  south  and  west  of  minor  import¬ 
ance  are  either  without  or  but  moderately  sup¬ 
plied.  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  markets  have 
only  about  their  usual  supplies ;  and  the  only 
points  at  which  supplies  seem  to  be  excessive  are 
New-York  and  Cincinnati,  which  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  much  reduced  during  the  winter,  either 
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by  sales  or  resliipment,  to  make  up  the  deficien¬ 
cies  above  named. 

We  beg  to  call  yours  to  a  fact  that  seems  to 
hate  escaped  general  attention.  Messenger's 
New-  York  Circular  for  the  present  month,  states 
the  number  of  packages  in  that  city  on  the  1st 
inst.  at  an  amount  far  exceeding  that  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  any  previous  year.  Now 
we  feel  some  confidence  that  this  statement  is, 
to  some  extent,  a  deceptive  one ;  for  it  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  every  one  familiar  with  the  trade, 
that  the  proportion  of  small  packages  has  been 
continually  on  the  increase  for  several  years 
past,  and  is  perhaps  doubly  greater,  for  this  than 
for  any  preceding  year.  We,  therefore,  feel 
much  confidence  that  if  the  actual  quantity  in 
weight  were  ascertained,  that  it  would  very 
little,  if  any,  exceed  the  heavy  stocks  of  former 
years,  with  this  difference,  that  in  former  periods 
of  over-supply  in  New-York,  the  supplies  in 
almost  every  other  important  market  were  in 
proportion  equally  excessive — which  is  very  far 
from  being  the  case  now.  We  feel  much  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  views  set  forth  above  are  in  the 
main  correct,  and  that  the  sequel  will  be,  that 
by  the  opening  of  the  spring  trade  manufactured 
tobacco  will  have  advanced  from  83£  to  50  per 
cent,  upon  present  prices. — Ala.  Planter. 


From  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

COTTON  CROP  OF  1853. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  cotton  crop  is 
based  upon  information  derived  from  reliable 
sources  in  the  cotton-growing  States ;  and  if  it 
serves  no  other  end,  it  may  induce  investigation. 
At  all  events  it  can  injure  no  interest  by  calling- 
attention  to  the  contrast  between  the  two  sea¬ 
sons — this  and  the  last. 

The  crop  of  last  season  was  a  very  large  one, 
and  the  weather  extremely  favorable  for  picking 
it.  This  season  commenced  with  a  drought ; 
and  in  the  early  stage  of  the  plant,  it  was  re 
tarded  in  its  growth.  The  drought  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  continued  rains  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  brought  on  a  rapid  growth  of  the 
stock,  and  caused  a  portion  of  the  fruit  that  was 
previously  found  to  fall  off;  and  when  a  second 
formation  of  bolls  was  in  process  of  maturing 
from  the  latter  growth,  the  caterpillar  appeared 
and  did  serious  injury  in  many  sections. 

The  picking  season  is  full  two  weeks  behind 
last  year  in  its  commencing,  and  the  frost  is  near 
three  weeks  in  advance  of  last  year  ;  the  first 
killing  frost  of  1852  was  on  the  14th  Novem¬ 
ber — this  year  on  the  25th  October. 

The  following  figures  may  not,  therefore, 
prove  far  from  the  product  of  the  present  crop ; 

N.  Orleans .  1,200,000  bales 

Alabama .  425,000 

Texas .  90,000  excess. 

Florida .  160,000 

Georgia .  300,000 

South  Carolina .  380,000 

North  Carolina .  20,000 

Virginia .  20,000 


Bales .  2,595,000 

Say,  in  round  numbers,  2,600,000  bales. 

The  ci up  of  1851  was  2,335,257  bales;  that 
of  |1852,  3,015,029  bales ;  and  the  last  crop, 
3,262,882  bales.  Yours,  R. 

- •  *  « - 

Mu.  Wright  gives  in  his  Circular  the  annexed 
figures  of  the  Cotton  movement : 

Season. 

1853.  1852. 

Receipts  at  the  ports . 226,000  421,000 

Exports  to  Great  Britain .  71,000  117,000 

Exports  to  France .  9,000  17,000 

Exports  to  other  foreign  ports .  17,000  21,000 

Total  Exports .  97,000  155,000 

Stock  on  hand . 187,000  262,000 

On  the  subject  of  the  ungathered  part  of  the 
crop,  Mr.  S.  says : 

“As  far  as  I  am  informed,  it  appears  that  the 
frost  of  Oct.  24  was  a  severe  one  in  most  places 
in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  killing  Cotton  on 
the  low  grounds  and  exposed  situations.  Some 
damage  may  have  been  done  in  Upper  Alabama 
and  Tennessee.  It  is  yet  too  soon  to  know  what 


amount  of  injury  has  been  sustained,  as  in  other 
places  than  Montgomery  the  Cotton  on  light 
sandy  soils  has  so  far  escaped  the  effects  of  frost. 
In  the  great  producing  Cotton  region  of  the 
Southwest  no  frost  has  yet  occurred  calculated 
to  injure  the  plant.” 

- S#l - 

GUANO  AND  NITRATE  OF  SODA  FOR  WHEAT, 
GRASS,  &c. 

We  are  alive  to  any  thing  that  will  throw 
light  upon  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  (cubic  nitre.) 
We  think  this  article  will  very  soon  become  in 
part  a  substitute  for  guano,  and  by  its  greater 
cheapness  and  freedom  from  monopoly  will  so 
compete  with  guano,  as  to  bring  down  its  price 
within  reasonable  limits.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  proper  admixtures  with  other  sub¬ 
stances  will  be  required  before  we  shall  be  able 
to  use  nitrate  of  soda  very  profitably.  As  we 
have  before  stated  (see  No.  4  of  this  volume) 
nitrate  of  soda  abounds  in  the  most  fertilizing- 
element  found  in  guano.  AYe  earnestly  request 
all  the  information  that  can  be  furnished  us  in 
reference  to  experiments  with  this  fertilizer.  We 
give  the  following  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
J.  Prideaux,  in  Mark  Lane  Fxpress. 

In  reply  to  the  query  respecting  guano,  it  has 
been  found  generally  successful  in  the  numer¬ 
ous  recorded  experiments  as  a  top-dressing  both 
for  grass  and  wheat :  2  to  3  cwt.  an  acre  early 
in  May.  For  wheat  an  equal  weight  of  salt  is 
useful,  to  check  overgrowth  and  increase  the 
measure  and  weight  of  grain  rather  than  straw. 
And  though  this  is  not  required  in  grass,  salt  is 
still  good  in  another  way,  namely,  for  rendering 
the  herbage  tender  and  keeping-  down  nauseous 
weeds.  It  should  be  spread  in  damp  weather, 
to  diffuse  it  in  the  soil.  I  think  salt  should  be 
used  with  guano  more  generally  than  is  yet  the 
practice. 

With  respect  to  nitrate  of  soda  the  experi¬ 
ments  are  more  conflicting.  Its  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  rank  vegetation  has  often  made  it  in¬ 
crease  straw  much  more  than  grain,  and  it 
would  be  wrong  to  apply  it  where  the  young 
wheat  is  already  overgrown  from  wet  or  other 
causes ;  but  in  other  cases  it  has  been  succes- 
fully  applied  early  this  month,  in  damp  weather, 
about  l£  cwt.  per  acre.  As  salt  has  just  the 
contrary  tendency,  increasing  the  grain  and 
checking  the  straw,  it  is  a  good  corrective, 
weight  for  weight,  (i.  e.  1|-  cwt.  each).  For  all 
green  fodder  crops  nitrate  of  soda  is  unobject¬ 
ionable,  and  the  juicy  rankness  of  its  produce 
may  be  corrected  by  salt,  in  the  same  quanti¬ 
ties  as  above.  A  mixture  of  1  cwt.  nitrate  of 
soda,  1  cwt.  of  gypsum,  and  10  cwt.  of  wood 
ashes  per  acre,  has  produced  extraordinary 
effects  on  weak  clover. 

On  root  crops  the  experiments  are  discordant, 
though,  upon  the  whole,  favorable.  In  all  cases 
it  should  be  applied  in  damp  weather,  but  not 
in  very  heavy  rain,  lest  its  great  solubility 
should  cause  it  to  be  washed  down.  How  far 
it  will  pay  at  the  present  high  price  is  another 
consideration ;  but  if  we  can  get  the  crude  ni¬ 
trate,  for  which  efforts  are  now  making,  it  will 
no  doubt  get  into  extensive  employment. 

I  have  delayed  this  a  week,  in  the  hope  of  a 
farmer’s  answer  rather  than  those  of  a  chemist ; 
but  the  above  are  founded  upon  the  reports  of 
seven  years  in  the  Scotch  and  English  agricul¬ 
tural  journals,  except  the  general  admixture  of 
salt,  which  is  my  own  suggestion,  it  having 
bean  partially  tried,  so  far  as  appears  in  the 
reports. 


A  Great  Poultry  Show.  —  At  the  second 
poultry  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  held  recently  at  Gloucester,  there 
were  several  Turkeys  -which  weighed  49  lbs. 
each !  In  the  geese  department  there  were  nine 
pens  containing  eighteen  geese  and  nine  gan¬ 
ders,  which  averaged  thirty-four  pounds  each  in 
weight.  Those  geese  which  took  the  premiums 
weighed  respectively  30,  40,  41,  and  49£  lbs. ! 
AVe  here  have  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 


fact  that  our  translantic  neighbors  are  desirous 
of  protecting  and  elevating  the  condition  of 
Turkey ;  but  we  certainly  were  not  aware  nor 
could  we  have  believed  that  there  were  so  many 
great  geese  in  England. 


TRIAL  OF  REAPERS  IN  ENGLAND- 

A  trial  of  reapers  came  off  in  England  the 
past  summer,  and  wc  have  recently  received  the 
official  report  of  it.  Hussey’s,  McCormick’s, 
Atkin’s,  and  several  others  were  on  the  ground  ; 
but  it  seems  the  committee  awarded  the  first  prize 
to  the  British  reaper,  invented  many  years  since 
by  Bell.  The  following  extract  from  the  report, 
descriptive  of  Bell’s,  is  about  all  in  it  that  would 
be  interesting  to  an  American. 

The  judges  unanimously  awarded  the  prize  to 
Bell’s  machine.  This  machine  is  different  from 
both  the  Americans,  and  for  novelty  of  inven¬ 
tion,  no  resemblance  exists  between  it  and  any 
other  that  had  been  made,  except  that  the  horses 
follow  the  machine,  a  mode  of  propulsion  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  in  use  at  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Romans. 

The  cutting  is  performed  by  a  series  of  shears 
or  scissors,  each  moving  blade  being  double-edged 
and  cutting  both  ways. 

As  the  corn  is  cut,  it  is  pressed  back  by  the 
revolving  reel  upon  the  canvas,  which  has  a  ra¬ 
pid  motion  sideways,  and  which  turns  it  off  in 
a  continuous  swath.  The  canvas  is  inclined  at 
a  considerable  angle,  and  the  corn  in  falling  turns 
partially  over,  so  that  the  heads  lie  all  one  way, 
with  great  regularity. 

The  horses  walk  behind  the  machine,  and 
propel  it  by  means  of  a  pole  passing  between 
them,  to  the  extremity  of  which  they  are  yoked; 
a  man  walks  after  them,  and  by  means  of  this 
pole,  guides  the  implement.  By  bevel  wheels 
the  canvas  may  be  reversed  so  that  the  corn  can 
be  delivered  on  either  side  of  the  machine.  The 
machine  cuts  a  width  of  full  six  feet. 

In  acknowleding  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Americans  for  bringing  over  their  machines,  and 
directing  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  also 
for  demonstrating  in  a  manner  that  must  have 
convinced  the  most  sceptical  and  prejudiced,  that 
reaping  by  machinery  was  as  practicable  as 
threshing,  it  must  be  a  source  of  national  pride 
to  find  that  we  had  in  Great  Britain,  an  imple¬ 
ment  equal  to  any  brought  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  which  only  required  an  opportunity  to 
be  fully  appreciated . 

- 9  ©  « - 

Agricultural  Changes  at  tiie  AYest. — In¬ 
stead  of  exporting  corn  to  tide-water  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  which  they  have  done  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  the  farmers  of  the  AYest  are  convert¬ 
ing  their  grain  into  bacon  and  pork,  by  which 
operation  they  realize  important  advantages.  In 
1851  there  arrived  at  tide-water  on  the  Hudson, 
6,487,540  bushels  of  corn.  During  the  same 
number  of  weeks  this  year,  the  arrivals  have 
been  2,271,370  bushels — a  falling  off  of  some 
sixty  per  cent.  In  1851  the  arrivals  of  Bacon 
at  tide-water  were  10,398,900  pounds;  and  in 
1853  the  arrivals  have  been  19,330,500  pounds 
— an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  The  arri¬ 
vals  of  pork  this  year  exceeded  those  of  1851 
by  more  than  100  per  cent.  These  figures  are 
instructive  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  and 
evince  wisdom  in  AYestern  farmers.  By  con¬ 
verting  corn  into  meat,  the  husbandman  retains 
on  his  farm  every  pound  of  manure  that  his 
coarse  grains  will  produce  when  fed  to  swine 
and  fattening  cattle,  for  the  benefit  of  his  some¬ 
what  impoverished  fields.  If  he  exports  corn, 
oats,  peas  and  other  crops  as  well  as  his  wheat, 
very  little  manure  can  be  made,  and  his  land 
must  suffer  a  rapid  deterioration. 

Farmers  in  AYestern  New-York  should  look 
closely  to  this  grain  and  meat  question  in  its 
bearings  on  the  soil.  In  1844  Monroe  county 
produced  453,463  bushels  of  corn;  in  1849, 
761,021  bushels.  At  this  rate  of  increase,  the 
crop  of  1853  exceeds  a  million  of  bushels.  At 
the  present  remunerating  prices  for  fat  hogs, 
pork-making  is  profitable,  in  connection  with 
sound  farm  economy.  Produce  a  full  supply  of 
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rich  manure,  and  farming  lands  will  soon  be 
worth  $100  dollars  per  acre  all  over  Western 
New-York.  Land  must  be  made  very  fertile 
before  one  can  produce  grain  and  meat  at  the 
smallest  cost  to  the  farmer.  Western  agricul¬ 
turists  begin  to  understand  this,  and  act  accord¬ 
ingly. — Rochester  American. 

EX-PRESIDENT  TYLER’S  CLOSING  REMARKS  AT 
THE  LATE  VIRGINIA  STATE  FAIR. 

We  listened  with  much  pleasure  to  the  re¬ 
marks  of  Ex-President  Tylek,  made  near  the 
close  of  the  Fair  at  Richmond,  and  we  doubt 
not  our  readers  will  find  the  following  report  of 
them  well  worthy  of  perusal.  Mr.  Tyler  being 
called  upon  the  stand  said : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Agricultural  Society: 
On  me  has  devolved  the  task  of  uttering  to  you 
the  valedictory  of  the  Executive  Committee  on 
this  interesting  occasion.  It  will  of  course  be 
brief.  The  important  duty  will  afterwards  re¬ 
main  of  announcing  the  various  premiums 
awarded  by  the  Society ;  and  after  to-morrow 
the  first  great  Fair  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
■will  have  mingled  with  past  eternities. 

At  first  let  me  congratulate  you,  gentlemen, 
upon  what  we  have  seen  and  what  we  have 
heard  since  we  have  been  together.  The  mount¬ 
ains  and  the  lowlands  have  met  in  friendly  com¬ 
munion  to  exchange  views  and  thoughts  on  the 
great  subject  of  agricultural  improvement,  and 
every  region  of  the  State  has  exhibited  the  re¬ 
sults  of  its  industry  in  its  various  productions. 
Specimens  of  tobacco,  of  corn  and  wheat,  indi¬ 
cate  a  capacity  in  our  State  to  supply  food  to 
the  starving  millions  in  less  favored  lands — sheep 
of  the  longest  wool  and  finest  fleece — cattle, 
both  native  and  imported,  of  rare  excellence — 
horses  that  claim  a  descent  from  the  “  racers  of 
the  sun,”  and  the  sturdy  animals  that  share  with 
us  in  the  labors  of  the  plow — vegetables  of  a 
diversified  and  admirable  character — ores  dug 
from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  of  unsurpassed 
richness  and  quality — the  inventive  genius  of 
our  people,  as  manifested  in  the  exhibitions  of 
their  skill — the  advance  of  mechanic  arts,  as 
shown  in  the  useful  specimens  of  implements 
to  be  seen  upon  the  ground,  and  the  cloths  and 
other  fabrics,  the  product  of  the  needle  and  the 
loom — all  bear  evidence  to  the  richness  of  our 
State,  and  encourage  us  to  press  forward  in  the 
race  of  improvement;  and  can  we  desire  a  finer 
field  for  our  exertions  than  our  ow*n  time-hon¬ 
ored  State  presents?  If  you  overclimb  the 
mountains  and  traverse  that  interesting  region, 
you  find  stretching  far  down  on  the  dimpled 
rivers  of  the  West,  a  country  rich  in  mineral  re¬ 
sources  ;  its  hill-tops  and  valleys  covered  in  much 
of  its  area  with  luxuriant  grasses,  on  which 
graze  innumerable  herds  of  animals,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  a  water-power  to  do  the  manufacturing 
of  the  world  ;  re-cross  the  Alleghany,  and  your 
eye  rests  upon  a.  valley  rivaling  in  point  of  beauty 
the  loveliest  regions  of  earth  ;  inclining  gently 
from  its  lofty  summits,  you  behold  the  Allegha- 
nies  sinking  amid  verdant  and  flower-covered 
slopes,  and  meeting  in  the  sunlight  the  broad 
smiles  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  its  joyous  rival  and 
sister.  A  population  comparatively  dense,  en¬ 
gaged  in  all  the  diversified  employments  of  so¬ 
ciety,  here  meets  the  gaze.  The  hum  of  man’s 
busy  industry,  mingled  with  the  lowing  and 
bleating  of  numerous  flocks,  bespeak  a  region 
far  advanced  in  the  arts  which  embellish  and 
adorn,  and  the  labor  which  enriches  the  coun¬ 
try.  Descending  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  east, 
and  you  enter  upon  the  region  of  red  lands, 
where  flourishes  the  tobacco-plant,  one  of  the 
great  articles  of  foreign  exchange,  and  where 
the  farmer  gathers  into  his  garners  until  they 
are  full  with  the  harvest.  Below  the  falls  of  the 
rivers  the  tide-water  country  invites  attention, 
not  only  because  of  its  valuable  productions ; 
but  because  of  numerous  rivers  and  bays,  the 
capacious  reservoirs  of  a  commerce  yet  to  be, 
which  it  requires  but  ordinary  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature  and  the  people  to  advance 
and  increase.  Such  is  the  country  which  God 
in  his  goodness  has  given  to  you  Virginians,  and 


to  your  descendants ;  such  the  resources  which 
he  has  placed  at  your  disposal ;  such  the  talent 
entrusted  to  your  care.  We  should  but  poorly 
acquit  ourselves  of  our  duty  if  we  could  neglect 
to  improve  so  rich  a  patrimony — nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  individual  effort  has  done  much  to¬ 
ward  the  improvement  of  the  land.  I  am  sur¬ 
rounded  here  by  gentlemen  who  have  raised  up 
their  lands  from  barrenness  to  fertility — acres 
which  a  few  years  ago  would  not  have  rapaid  cul¬ 
tivation,  are  now  teeming  with  production.  In 
fact,  the  most  interesting  statistical  table  which 
could  be  presented  for  the  encourgement  of 
others,  would  be  the  statistics  of  the  wheat  crop 
upon  those  improved  estates  for  the  period  of 
twenty  3rears  last  past.  In  that  district  of  coun¬ 
try  which  has  fallen  more  immediately  under 
my  eye,  and  in  which  I  reside,  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  where,  twenty  years  ago,  the  crop  was 
told  by  the  hundred  bushels  it  is  now  told  by 
the  thousand.  The  truth  is,  that  without  some 
change  in  the  course  of  cultivation  and  improve¬ 
ment,  we  should  have  been  driven  to  emigrate 
to  richer  and  distant  regions,  or  to  have  dragged 
out  lives  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  an¬ 
nunciation  of  a  single  fact,  the  result  of  analy¬ 
sis,  viz.:  the  absence  of  lime  from  the  soil,  res¬ 
cued  us  and  the  State  from  comparative  aband¬ 
onment.  From  that  moment  a  new  order  of 
things  has  existed.  The  roads  leading  to  the 
West  and  South  are  no  longer  filled,  as  was  for¬ 
merly  the  case,  with  emigrants  fleeing  from  the 
homes’  of  their  fathers  to  seek  their  bread  in 
other  lands.  Plenty  presides  over  the  board 
where  meagre  scraps  of  food  were  before  served 
up.  The  son  cultivates  the  old  homestead,  and 
hospitality  once  more  invites  the  wayfarer  to 
enter  the  doors  where  poverty  so  lately  kept 
watch.  Can  too  much  praise  be  bestowed  on 
that  man  who  has  been  the  great  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Providence  in  bringing  about  this 
result  ?  The  soldier  in  the  embattled  field  may 
encircle  his  brow  with  laurels  ;  he  deserves  to 
wear  them,  for  his  skill  and  bravery  has  won 
them.  The  statesman  may  deserve  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  his  country  by  a  course  of  unselfish  and 
devoted  patriotism.  But  what  can  warrior  or 
statesman  do  to  compare  with  the  citizen  who, 
unaided  in  his  efforts,  shall  from  his  laboratory 
have  announced  a  truth,  and  by  his  own  exam¬ 
ple  have  carried  it  out,  and  thereby  opened  the 
way  to  the  resuscitatian  and  improvement  of  his 
native  land.  The  monument  of  such  a  one  is 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  laurels 
that  adorn  it  shall  be  green  forever. 

Much,  I  admit,  has  been  thus  done  by  in¬ 
dividual  effort  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
soil — but  wrhat  can  individuals,  isolated  and 
apart,  accomplish  to  be  compared  to  the  result 
of  united  action  ?  Look  at  the  effects  of  con¬ 
centrated  capital  in  the  various  concerns  of  life. 
It  bids  the  manufacturing  establishments  arise, 
and  forthwith  the  loom  and  shuttle  clothe  the 
naked.  It  penerates  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  the  fire  blazes  in  the  hearth  to  expel 
the  frost.;  the  plow  subverts  the  globe,  and  the 
axe  fells  the  forest.  It  speaks  to  uninhabited 
places,  and  towns  and  villages  and  cities  arise. 
It  builds  the  engine  and  lays  down  the  iron,  and 
the  car  speeds  over  hill  and  plain ;  it  calls  into 
requisition  the  lightning  and  makes  it  the  letter 
carrier  “  from  Indus  to  the  Pole.”  If  such  be 
the  results  of  concentrated  capital,  shall  mind 
have  no  affinity  with  mind  in  this  great  work  of 
improving  the  very  matrix  of  every  comfort 
known  in  life  ?  If  gold  and  silver  poured  into 
one  common  coffer,  can  build  up  and  embellish, 
can  the  united  efforts  of  mind  produce  no  similar 
effects  upon  the  agriculture  of  a  State  ?  Mind, 
from  which  sprung  the  universe — mind,  the 
great  attribute  eminating  from  Deity,  and  which 
makes  man  but  little  lower  than  the  angels,  can 
its  scintillations  when  colleoted  and  drawn  to  a 
focus,  be  less  in  their  efforts  than  the  metal, 
which  but  for  it  would  still  be  unbosomed  in  the 
earth.  And  how  is  this  concentration  of  the 
mind  to  be  obtained  but  by  association?  It  is 
only  by  intercourse  with  the  world  that  each 
man  is  active  and  useful.  Separate  him  from 
his  kind  and  isolate  his  mind,  and  he  becomes 
the  naked  savage,  and  the  wild  beasts,  no  more 
savage  than  himself,  are  types  of  his  condition. 


For  the  first  time,  Virginians,  you  have 
brought  the  concentrated  mind  of  the  State  to 
bear  upon  this  great  subject  of  the  improvement 
of  the  lands  of  the  State.  It  is  an  eminently 
successful  first  effort,  and  would  most  forcibly 
compare  with  the  long  continued  efforts  of  other 
States.  W e  have  now  assurance  that  this  is  to 
be  no  spasmodic  effort,  to  perish  as  soon  as  made. 
The  Agricultural  Society  of  Virginia  is  now  a 
fixed  fact,  and  its  benefits  are  destined  to  roll 
over  the  land  in  a  mighty  volume,  causing  the 
now  desert  place  to  bloom  and  blossom  like  the 
rose,  and  our  beloved  State  to  raise  its  head 
proudly  among  the  nations.  The  voice  of  the 
past,  proud  in  historic  fame,  has  been  heard 
and  obeyed.  The  interests  of  the  present,  re¬ 
sulting  in  our  good,  have  plead  not  in  vain. 

The  hopes  of  the  future,  so  full  of  unspeak¬ 
able  greatness,  spring  forth  in  the  heart  and 
ratify  this  work,  which  has  been  accomplished. 
We  look  no  longer  from  Pisgah’s  top,  but  have 
already  entered  upon  the  fruition  of  the  great 
heritage  of  our  anxious  longings.  From  this 
day  a  new  era  opens  upon  us.  Our  noble  State 
awakens  like  a  giant  from  her  slumbers,  and 
stands  erect  in  all  her  majestic  proportions.  I 
rejoice  that  I  have  lived  to  see  this  day. 

The  hour  is  approaching  when  we  must  wend 
our  way  to  our  respective  homes.  Your  neigh¬ 
bors  will  cluster  around  you  to  learn  from  you 
the  result  of  your  visit  here.  You  will  tell  them 
what  you  have  seen,  and  when  next  we  assemble 
they  will  surely  be  with  us.  You  will  not  fail 
to  tell  them  that  Virginia  is  at  length  in  earnest 
in  the  good  work  which  she  has  so  long  been 
seeing  only  in  the  possible — that  she  has  changed 
her  livery  of  grey,  and  put  on  a  new  suit  of 
green — that  the  spirit  of  improvement  has  com¬ 
menced  her  work  in  earnest — and  that  Ithuriel 
has  touched  her  with  his  spear,  and  that  she 
stands  in  all  her  virgin  robes  beautiful  and  loveljq 
soon  to  become  grand  and  sublime.  For  our¬ 
selves,  we  will  go  back  possessed  of  new  energy 
in  the  work  of  improvement.  Upon  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  I  trust  that  each  and  every 
one  of  us  will  have  something  to  bring  of  the 
product  of  our  own  industry  for  public  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  thus  give  evidence  that  our  lives  in  the 
interval  have  not  been  passed  in  inactivity.  Re¬ 
member  that  success  is  the  result  of  well-directed 
labors.  We  should  adopt  no  system  which  is 
not  the  result  of  our  own  experience,  or  that  of 
others.  Even  the  results  announced  from  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemists  are  often  deceptive. 
The  processes  of  nature  are  subtle  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  She  is  constantly  forming  new  combina¬ 
tions  and  undergoing  mutation.  Man  thinks 
sometimes  that  he  has  entered  her  temple,  and 
read  from  her  mighty  volume  her  hidden  mys¬ 
teries  ;  but  he  who  knows  most  sinks  back  upon 
himself  with  the  consciousness,  not  of  positive 
ign  .ranee,  but  of  how  little  he  does  know. 

The  great  farming  interest  is  that  which  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  most  neglected.  Instead  of  being 
fostered  and  cherished  as  the  foundation  of  all 
others,  it  has  been  made  the  beast  of  burden  for 
their  benefit.  The  farmer  has  also  stood  isolated 
and  alone  until  very  recently — other  interests 
could  more  easily  combine  and  cooperate  in  a 
common  end.  He  therefore  stood  exposed  to 
assaults  from  all,  and  it  has  but  too  often  hap¬ 
pened  that  he  has  been  made  the  carcass  on 
which  the  vultures  have  preyed.  Through  the 
associations  similar  to  our  own  which  are  formed 
and  forming,  he  is  now  in  some  condition  for 
defence.  Ilis  employment  has  also  been  here¬ 
tofore  avoided  by  parents  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  He  has  been  in  fact  regarded 
as  the  inferior  in  his  vocation  to  those  wdio  en¬ 
tered  upon  other  pursuits.  This  delusion  has 
passed  away,  and  science  comes  to  his  aid  to 
elevate,  to  refine  and  improve.  We  have  cause, 
brother  farmer,  to  be  proud  of  our  calling.  In 
the  language  of  a  great  Indian  Chief,  “The  earth 
is  our  mother,  and  on  her  bosom  we  repose.” 
Our  trust  is  in  that  over-ruling  Providence  which 
has  brought  us  into  existence,  and  sustains  us  in 
our  efforts.  Our  God  is  evermore  present  with 
us,  and  our  communion  with  him  is  unceasing. 
He  gives  the  genial  sliowrers  that  cause  the  grain 
to  germinate.  He  gives  the  sunshine  to  mature 
the  golden  harvest.  We  hold  converse  with  him 
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during  the  day,  and  at  night  we  gaze  out  upon 
the  over-hanging  firmament,  glistening  with  tho 
light  of  the  whole  host  of  Heaven.  We  go  to 
sleep  with  the  flowers,  and  rise  as  jocund  day 
comes  tripping  over  the  lawn — its  feet  bathed  in 
dew,  to  join  in  the  great  anthem  to  our  Maker, 
which  all  things  having  life  unite  in  raising. 
Have  we  not  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  lot 
which  has  been  assigned  us?  Should  we  not 
press  forward  in  the  race  of  life,  with  hearts 
buoyant  with  hope,  and  minds  resolved  upon 
victory. 

I  shall  say  no  more.  We  separate  after  a 
few  hours.  Meet  again  at  the  next  Annual 
Fair — and  bring  with  you  your  wives  and  child¬ 
ren.  Come  not  empty-handed.  Let  the  father 
and  the  son  and  the  husband  bring  with  them 
the  products  of  their  industry — and  let  the 
mothers  and  children  bring  the  fruits  and  the 
flowers — types  of  their  own  purity.  Here  is  a 
platform  broad  enough  for  all.  No  party  spirit 
can  find  place  upon  it.  Let  him  who  comes 
leave  the  spirit  of  discord  behind  him,  and  give 
place  in  its  stead  to  the  Catholic  spirit  of  peace 
with  his  brother  and  good  will  to  all.  That  is 
the  great  principle  on  which  this  Society  is 
based  ;  and  it  is  consecrated  alone  to  the  noble 
task  of  beautifying  and  improving  the  earth. 
This  spirit  stands  boldly  forth  to  rebuke  all  sec¬ 
tionalism — all  local  strife.  It  knows  no  East,  no 
W est.  It  knows  only  Virginia  in  part  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  whole.  It  is  on  its  march,  and  mount¬ 
ains  sink  before  it.  It  walks  upon  the  waters 
and  the  billows  become  calm.  Come  up,  then, 
to  an  altar  at  which  all  may  worship,  and  let 
your  offerings  be  worthy  of  the  altar  and  the 
Deity. 

AGRICULTURAL  PATENT  CLAIMS. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  29,  1853. 

Grain  Separators — By  J.  V.  A.  Wemple,  of 
Chicago,  Ill.  :  I  claim  the  employment  of  a  cy¬ 
linder,  having  tangential,  or  other  suitably  pro¬ 
jecting  plates  across  or  along  its  periphery,  for 
the  purpose  of  separating  the  grain  and  breaking 
the  impinging  effect  produced  by  the  threshing 
cylinder  on  the  endless  apron,  the  said  cylinder 
being  so  situated  and  operating  in  rear  of  the 
threshing  cylinder,  as  gently  to  feed  over  it  the 
straw  and  headings,  as  they  are  delivered  from 
the  threshing  cylinder. 

Bee  Hive — By  Geo.  Calvert,  of  Upperville, 
Va.  :  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  honey 
boxes  with  another  box';  and  cross  pieces,  ar¬ 
ranged  and  operated  in  the  manner  set  forth. 

Devices  for  Steering  Cultivators — By  Se¬ 
neca  Lapham,  of  Salem,  Ohio  :  I  claim  the  com¬ 
bination  and  arrangement  of  the  parts,  consisting 
of  the  lever  and  its  attachment  to  the  brace,  and 
the  connection  of  the  tongue  to  the  lever  by  the 
staple.  This  I  claim  in  its  application  to  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  direction  of  this  and 
other  machines,  as  specified. 

Opening  and  Closing  Gates — By  Wm.  T. 
Merritt,  of  Hart’s  Village,  N.  Y. :  I  claim  eleva¬ 
ting  or  depressing,  or  opening  and  closing  the 
gate,  as  described,  viz.,  by  means  of  the  shaft, 
having  upon  it  the  pulley  F,  the  pulleys,  G  G, 
being  attached  permanently  to  said  shaft,  and 
having  ropes  attached  to  them ;  and  the  pulleys, 
F  F,  being  placed  loosely  on  the  shaft  and  con¬ 
nected  to  it  at  a  certain  period  by  means  of  pins 
on  the  shaft  working  in  slots  in  the  bosses  or 
hubs  of  the  pulleys,  said  pulleys  having  the 
chains  attached  to  them  and  to  the  upper  ends 
of  the  gate  styles,  and  also  the  chains,  1 1,  with 
the  weights,  the  chains,  1 1,  being  attached  to 
the  lower  ends  of  the  styles,  the  gate  being  pre¬ 
vented  from  being  casually  depressed  by  means 
of  the  pawl,  which  is  freed  from  the  notch  in 
the  boss  or  hub  by  the  dog,  substantially  as  set 
forth. 

Straw  and  Grain  Separators — By  John  A. 
Taplin,  of  Fishkill,  N.  Y. :  I  claim  the  vibrating 
straw  carrier  and  grain  separator,  constructed  as 
set  forthwith  a  screen  and  fluted  bottom  board, 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  grain  from  the 
straw,  returning  the  former  to  the  winnowing 
apparatus,  and  conveying  the  straw  to  the  hinder 
extremity  of  the  machine. 


Grain  Cradles — By  C.  P  Kelsey,  of  Living- 
stonville,  N.  Y. :  I  claim,  first,  the  bar  or  its 
equivalent,  for  attaching  the  fingers  of  the  frame 
to  the  snath,  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

Second,  I  claim  so  connecting  the  braces  with 
the  fingers,  by  means  of  link  or  other  universal 
joints,  that  the  snath  may  be  folded  close  against 
the  fingers,  without  requiring  that  the  said 
braces  should  be  loosened  in  the  snath,  as  set 
forth. 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

THE  HEN  A  CHEAP  &  CORRECT  BAROMETER. 

Poets  long  ago  sang  of  the  graceful  swallow 
skimming  the  fairy  lake  before  the  awful  storm ; 
also  how  the  aquatic  birds,  too,  show  signs  of 
the  approaching  tempest.  Almost  all  the  fea¬ 
thered  flocks  note  the  coming  storms  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  the  most  fastidious  water- 
philosopher.  In  countries  infested  with  hawks, 
he  must  be  careless  indeed  who  has  not  noticed 
the  obtrusions  of  the  hen  hawk,  and  of  several 
other  varieties,  such  generally  committing  the 
most  of  their  depredations  just  before  a  storm. 
Double  care  is  requisit  in  guarding  the  poultry- 
yard  just  before  a  storm,  that  is  necessary  after. 

But  the  hen  will  tell  as  plain  as  she  can  talk, 
that  some  change  of  weather  is  near.  She  calls 
for  more  food  and  eats  with  greater  avidity,  is 
more  uneasy  and  prates  louder  and  louder.  All 
of  these  manifestations  are  sure  signs  of  a  change 
of  wind,  but  oftener  of  an  approaching  storm. 
She  is  then  a  good  barometer  for  farmers,  and 
as  sure  as  the  most  nicely-adjusted  instrument, 
costing  far  less,  and  paying  for  her  keeping  too. 

J.  II.  D. 

Morristown ,  N.  J. 

SCALDING  HOGS. 

Mr.  Peter  E.  Harvey,  of  Columbus,  N.  J., 
gives  the  following  description  of  his  mode  of 
scalding  hogs,  which  we  recommend  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  the  time  coming  round  shortly,  when  this 
operation  will  be  generally  resorted  to  by  farm¬ 
ers  and  others. 

I  have  a  scalder,  or  large  wooden  tub,  with  a 
boiler  in  it,  by  which  we  heat  the  water  by 
building  a  fire  within  the  boiler,  which  saves 
the  trouble  of  bailing  off  the  water  after  the  tub 
is  filled,  and  a  much  more  convenient  way  it  is. 

I  will  give  you  a  description  of  it  as  well  as  I 
can.  It  is  five  feet  three  inches  long,  two  feet 
wide  at  the  top,  and  twenty  inches  to  the  boiler 
from  the  top  of  the  tub,  the  boiler  being  a  long 
cylinder  of  copper  or  sheet  iron  eleven  inches 
in  diameter,  reaching  from  the  outside  of  one 
end  of  the  tub  to  nearly  the  inside  of  the  other 
end,  where  it  has  a  shoulder ;  and  the  rest  is 
the  size  of  a  common  stove  pipe,  reaching 
through  the  end  of  the  tub,  to  put  a  pipe  on  for 
the  draft  and  smoke  to  pass  through.  The  larger 
end  should  be  even  with  the  outside  of  the  tub, 
and  have  a  door,  with  a  flue  hole  in  it,  attached 
to  the  tub.  Some  are  made  wider  at  the  top 
than  at  the  bottom.  Mine  is  so,  being  only  six¬ 
teen  inches  at  the  bottom,  and  sixteen  inches  to 
the  bilge,  being  the  same  width  at  the  top  of  the 
tub.  It  should  have  a  rack,  or  something  like 
a  ladder,  over  the  boiler  to  keep  the  hog  from 
lying  upon  it,  and  should  have  a  wooden  roller 
put  inside  the  tub,  at  the  end  where  the  boiler 
door  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  tub,  to  assist 
in  getting  out  the  hog,  and  have  another  ladder 
with  rollers,  to  pull  the  hogs  on,  with  a  couple 
of  hooks  on  one  end  to  hold  it  to  the  tub. 

The  wood  used  for  fuel  need  not  be  more  than 
two  feet  long.  It  can  be  heated  in  an  hour  or 
two  if  the  pipe  draws  well.  A  tub  of  this  size 
will  weigh  700  pounds.  It  should  have  a  lid  to 
make  the  water  heat  quick.  Mine  is  made  of 
cedar  plank  two  inches  thick,  with  two  planks 
on  each  side,  and  three  iron  hoops,  one  on  each 
end,  to  go  all  the  way  round  the  tub,  and  one  in 
the  middle  to  lap  over  the  top  of  each  plank. — 
Maine  Farmer. 


Scratches  in  Horses. — The  approach  of  cold, 
wet  weather,  suggests  the  publication  of  a  few 
hints  on  this  ailment,  which,  at  this  season, 
sometimes  appears  on  the  horse  just  above  the 
hoofs  and  below  the  fetlock.  It  is  caused  gener¬ 


ally,  by  a  want  of  proper  care  for  the  warmth 
and  dryness  of  the  feet,  allowing  horses  to  stand 
in  their  stalls  after  driving  in  cold,  muddy 
weather  with  wet  legs,  and  doing  nothing  to 
clean  them  and  prevent  a  chill.  At  such  times 
their  legs  and  feet  should  be  well  rubbed  with 
dry  hay,  so  as  to  get  them  warm,  and  as  nearly 
dry  as  may  be.  If  the  disease  has  already  ap¬ 
peared,  wash  the  part  effected  with  warm  soap¬ 
suds,  and  then  with  beef  brine.  This  will  effect 
a  cure.  Keeping  them  clean  and  dry  by  rub¬ 
bing  only,  will  generally  produce  the  same 
result. —  Wool  Grotcer. 

Pre-payment  of  Postage. — All  correspondents 
are  requested  to  pre-pay  their  postage  on  letters  to 
us,  as  they  thereby  secure  pre-payment  in  return. 
The  saving  of  two  cents  for  each  letter  may  seem  a 
small  matter  to  such  as  seldom  write,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  omission  to  pre-pay  would  make  a  difference  of 
hundreds  of  dollars  per  annum  in  our  own  postage 
bills. 

We  also  suggest  the  propriety,  wrhere  correspond¬ 
ents  write  us  expressly  on  their  own  business,  re¬ 
questing  a  favor  which  causes  us  some  trouble,  and 
with  no  corresponding  benefit,  that  they  not  only 
pre-pay  their  postage,  but  also  enclose  a  stamp,  to 
pre-pay  the  answer  they  solicit  in  return. 

Dating  Letters. — Where  our  correspondents  are 
not  perfectly  well  known  to  us,  we  wish  they  would 
in  all  cases,  date  their  letters  very  plainly,  with  their 
post-office  address.  Nearly  every  town  in  the  United 
States  has  half  a  dozen  name-sakes  in  other  States, 
and  of  some  of  the  most  popular,  they  number  by 
fifties.  A  few  years  since,  there  were  about  thirty 
Washingtons  in  Ohio  alone.  Let  us,  in  all  cases, 
have  the  name  of  their  post-office  and  Stale,  at  the 
head  of  their  letter,  and  they  will  be  sure  of  a  right 
direction  for  their  letters  in  return. 

Correspondents  will  confer  a  favor  by  writing 
plainly.  We  spent  four  hours  in  deciphering  a 
long  article  from  a  correspondent,  which  con¬ 
tained  some  good  ideas.  We  have  just  received 
another  from  the  same  source,  which  we  have 
necessarily  laid  by  for  the  leisure  of  a  rainy  day. 
We  never  did  like  illegible  writing,  but  we  cheer¬ 
fully  correct  ungrammatical  expressions,  and  will 
properly  prepare  manuscript  for  the  press  with  plea¬ 
sure.  If  only  plainly  written,  we  care  not  how 
homely  the  style. 


Uarkek 

Remarks. — Flour  has  again  advanced  since  our 
last,  and  it  may  be  quoted  now  15  to  20  cts.  higher. 
Wheat  has  gone  up  correspondingly  ;  and  corn,  rye, 
and  other  grain  have  improved,  though  not  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  wheat  and  flour.  Clover-seed  and  timothy 
are  firm,  the  former  at  a  small  advance.  Rice  is 
about  the  same.  Beef  and  pork  have  fallen  from  30 
to  50  cents  per  barrel.  Cotton  has  receded  a  trifle. 
Tobacco  and  wool  are  dull. 

Money  is  Btill  high,  and  difficult  to  be  had  except 
on  the  best  of  security.  Stocks  are  more  firm.  Ex  • 
ports  for  the  past  week  about  82,300,000.  Among 
these  were  107,025  barrels  of  wheat-flour,  1,975  bbls. 
of  corn  meal,  412,621  bushels  of  wheat,  1,007  bush¬ 
els  of  rye,  67,485  bushels  of  corn,  2,920  bales  of 
cotton,  9,301  bbls.  of  Naval  Stores,  963  bbls.  of  pork, 
745  bbls.  of  beef,  20,840  lbs.  of  cut  meats,  23,674  lbs. 
of  butter,  347,871  lbs.  of  cheese,  70,424  lbs.  of  lard, 
900  tierces  of  rice,  4,089  lbs.  of  tallow,  296  pkgs.  of 
crude  tobacco,  and  102,207  lbs.  of  manufactured 
tobacco. 


PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

Wholesale  prices  of  the  more  important  Vegetables 
Fruits,  &c. 

Washington  Market,  Nov.  14, 1853. 
Vegetables. — Potatoes,  Carters,  bbl.,  $2  ;  Mercers, 

$t  87%  ;  Junes,  $1  87%  ;  Western  Reds,  81  62%  ;  Sweet 
Potatoes,  bbl.,  $2  50  ;  Tomatoes,  ^  basket,  75c.  ;  Cab¬ 
bages,  tjjl  100,  $3@$3  50  ;  Red  do.,  $5@$6;  Savoys,  $£@ 
$2  50  ;  Cauliflowers,  $  dozen,  $1  25@$2  ;  Broccoli,  75c. @ 
$125;  German  Greens,  $  100,  $1  50;  Onions,  white,  $ 
bbl.,  $2;  do.  yellow,  $1  75;  do.,  red,  $1  50;  Parsnips  $ 
bushel  44c.  ;  Garrots,  bushel  44c.  ;  Beets,  ^  bushel  44c.; 
Turnips,  white,  $  bush.,  37%c. ;  yellow  stone,  44e.  ;  Ruta 
Baga,  44c.;  Lettuce,  $  10O,  50c-;  Endive,  $  100,  50c.; 
I.eeks,  $  doz.  bunches,  25e.  ;  Celery,  $  doz.  bunches,  75c. 
@$1  ;  Salsafy,  ^  doz.  bunches,  44c.  ;  Parsley,  $  doz. 
bunches,  18c.  ;  Citron  Melons  $  100  $2 ;  Squashes,  $  100. 
$4@$8. 
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F RUrr. — Apples,  Newton  Pippins,  t|p  bbl.,  $3  50@4  50 ;  It.  I. 
Greenings,  $3@$3  50  ;  Fall  Pippins,  $2  50@$3  ;  Spitzen- 
burgh,  $2  25®$2  50 ;  Pound  Sweets,  $2  ;  Russets,  $2 : 
Vandervere,  $2  25  ;  Gilliflower,  $2  ;  Baldwins,  $2@$2  50  ; 
Quinces,  |P  bbl.,  §2@$2  50  ;  Pears,  baking,  ^  bbl.,  $5  ;  eat¬ 
ing  do.,  $10  ;  Cranberries  $  bbl.,  $5  50@$7  ;  Hickory  nuts, 
3P  bush.,  $1  75  ;  Chestnuts,  bush.,  $2  25@$2  50 ; 
Grapes,  Isabella,  sp  pound,  10c.@12c.  ;  inferior  quality,  6c. 
@8c.  ;  Hot-house  Grapes,  75c. 

Potatoes  have  advanced  considerably  in  price  since  our 
last  report,  at  least  one  shilling  per  barrel  on  the  various 
kinds  in  market.  The  North  river  steamboats  bring  down 
large  quantities  consigned  to  dealers,  who  dispose  of  them 
at  once  to  the  city  grocers  and  others.  They  calculate  to 
make  about  two  shillings  per  barrel  profit,  when  the  market 
is  good  ;  they  are  at  times  satisfied  with  less. 

The  market  is  well  supplied  with  Apples  oxcept  Newtown 
Pippins,  and  the  best  quality  of  Greenings,  which  are  scarce, 
owing  to  the  demand  for  shipping  purposes.  Fall  Pippins 
are  also  limited  in  supply,  but  of  the  other  varieties,  and 
particularly  lots  of  inferior  quality,  there  is  no  scarcity,  and 
the  price  of  such  is  moderate.  A  barrel  of  very  good  fruit 
may  be  purchased  for  two  and  a  half  or  three  dollars,  though 
Newtown  Pippins  would  be  worth  four  at  least. 

There  are  very  few  baskets  of  Tomatoes  exposed  in  mar¬ 
ket,  and  other  tender  Vegetables  are  out  of  season. 

■ - »  6  « - 

NEW- YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday ,  JVou.  14,  1853. 

No  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  cattle 
since  our  last  report  ;  the  sales  to  day  were  dull,  though 
the  number  in  market  was  much  smaller  than  on  last  Mon¬ 
day.  The  majority  of  those  offered  to-day  were  below  the 
average  quality.  Several  lots  of  superior  cattle  which  were 
expected  have  been  detained,  owing  to  the  storm  of  last 
evening. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  reported  at  the  various 
market  places  for  the  week  ending  Nev.  14th. 

Washington  Yards,  Forty-fourth  street. 

A.  M.  Allerton,  Proprietor. 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  ON  HAND. 


Beeves, 

2,147 

1,997 

Cows, 

12 

Sheep  and  Lambs, 

1,229 

Veals, 

192 

Browning’s,  Sixth  street. 

Beeves. 

362 

25 

Cows  and  Calves, 

6S 

Sheep  and  Lambs, 

8,672 

1.000 

O’Brien’s,  Sixth  street. 
Beeves,  175 

Cows,  30 


Chamberlin's,  Robinson  street. 


Beeves, 

350 

15 

Cows  and  Calves, 

45 

24 

Slieep  and  Lambs, 

4,500 

1,000 

Veals, 

30 

The  cattle  at  the  Washington  Yards  were  forwarded  as 
fbllows  : 

By  the  Harlem  Railroad,  Beeves,  123  ;  Cows,  12  ;  Sheep 
and  Lambs,  768  ;  Veals,  192. 

By] the  Hudson  River  Railroad:  Beeves,  700;  Sheep, 
461. 

By  the  Erie  Railrttad  :  Beeves,  600. 

By  the  Hudson  River  boats,  100  Beeves. 

Of  these  681  were  N.  Y.  State  cattle  ;  205  came  on  foot, 
and  100  by  the  boats. 

From  Pennsylvania,  on  fool,  255. 

Ohio,  on  cars,  301. 

Virginia,  on  foot,  292. 

Connecticut,  on  foot,  40. 

On  comparing  the  number  of  cattle  in  market  to  day  at 
the  Washington  Yards,  witli  the  number  on  the  previous 
Monday,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  difference  of  almost 
1000,  the  prices  however  did  not  vary  from  those  quoted 
at  that  date,  nor  has  the  demand  been  more  brisk.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  prices  to  day  are  as  'follows : 

Inferior,  7c. 

Good,  7%@8c. 

Superior,  8%@9c. 

We  heard  of  none  being  sold  at  9%,  though  beef  of  extra 
quality  might  have  commanded  that  price,  ttie  best  in  market 
did  not  bring  over  9c  ;  the  best,  however,  was  nothing  extra. 
Some  of  the  brokers  were  almost  ashamed  to  offer  the  lots 
they  had  on  hand  to  their  good  customers. 

Sheep.— At  Chamberlain’s  there  is  still  a  large  supply  and 
the  market  continues  dull. 

John  Mortimore,  sheep  broker,  furnishes  the  following 
from  his  sales  book : 

325  Sheep®.  $3  92  ;  120  do  ®  $4  25  ;  190  do  @  $4  37%  ; 
140  do  @  $4  62%  ;  90  do,  good,  ©  $5  50  ;  190  do,  fair,  ® 
$4  12%  ;  200  do  ©  $4  00;  160  do  ©  $3  62%.  90  Lambs  at 
$2  75;  35  do  @$3  50;  00  do  @$3  75.  He  reports  Mutton 
worth  from  8@l0  cents  per  lb.,  according  to  quality,  and 
the  price  of  Sheep  by  the  carcase  in  Washington  Market 
from  5%®8%  cents  per  lb.  Lambs  from  7%  @9c  according 
to  quality.  The  week  closes  with  a  large  number  left  over, 
and  sales  dull. 


Wii.  Deiikart,  sheep  broker,  same  place,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  notes  of  sales  for  the  past  week.  Sheep  190@$4  12%  ; 
139@$4  50 ;  325@4  31  ;  also  the  following  lots,  10,  $65  : 
78,  $221  37%  ;  192,  $769  67  ;  192,  $792  ;  30,  $160;  24, 
$90  50  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs  ;  184,  $657  25  ;  218,  $676  14  ; 
81  Lambs  $213  75. 

At  Brownings,  the  supply  is  not  so  great,  Sheep  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  from  $2  50@$8,  and  Lambs  from  $1  50®$4  50.  The 
following  are  a  few  notes  of  sales  at  this  market :  65  Sheep, 
$156  50;  85,  $350  62;  73  Sheep  and  Lambs  $297  50. 

Veals.  There  are  not  many  veals  offering,  the  prices 
continue  as  usual,  from  5@7c  per  lb. 

Swine.— Very  little  variation  has  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  pork,  carcases  are  sold  on  hoard  the  market-boats  at  from 
7@7%e  per  lb.,  and  good  corn  fed  liogs  on  foot,  are  worth 
from  5%@6%c. 

PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce,  Groceries ,  Provisions,  Lumber ,  fc. 

Ashes. 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853 . ^1  100  lbs.  5  59  @ _ 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852. .  . 5  50  @ _ 

Beeswax. 

American  Yellow . ^  ib.  —  27  @28 

Bristles. 

American,  Gray  and  White . —  40  ©—  40 

Coal. 


Liverpool  Orrel . $  chaldron,  11  — 

Scotch . . @  _ 

Sidney . . .  7  75  @  8 

Pmtou .  6  50  ©  7 

Anthracite. . . .  ;  . ^  2,000  lb.  0  50  @  7 

Cordage. 

Bale  Rope . lb.  —  7  f»  — 

Boit  Rope . 

Corks.  i tag 

Velvet,  Quarts . ^p  gro.  —  35 

Velvet,  Pints . —  20 

Phials . —  4 

Cotton.  Atlantic 

Ports. 

Inferior . —  @ — 

Low  to  good  ord .  7%@8%  7%@8%  7%®8% 

Low  to  good  mid .  9%©10%  10%@11%  11  ‘@11% 

Mid.  fair  to  fair . 10  @11  m8'@ll%  J1%@I2 

Fully  fr.  to  good  l'r. ....  11%@ —  11%@—  —  @12% 


11  50 


■ - @—12% 

© — 45 
@—28 
®— 12 
Other  Gulf 
Florida.  Ports. 


Good  and  fine 

Cotton  Bagging, 

Gunny  Cloth . 

American  Kentucky 
Dundee . . 


®— 


®—  —  @— 
yard,  —  10%@10% 


Sisal . .  in 

Sunn .  . .  0 

Italian . .7$  ton,  240  — 

•'ole . . . 132  50 

American,  Dew-rotted . 170 _ 

American,  do.,  Dressed . 180  — 

American,  Water-rotted .  —  — 

Hops. 

|853 . $  lb.  -  47%©  -  50 

1852 . —  40  ©  —  40 

Lime. 

Rockland,  Common . ^9  bbl. - @  1  — 

Lumber. 

WHOLESALE  prices. 

Timber,  White  Pine . $  cubic  11.—  18  ©  —  22 

Timber,  Oak . —  25  ©  —  30 

Timber,  Grand  Island,  W.  O . —  35  @  —  38 

Timber,  Geo.  Yel.  Pine . (by  cargo)  —  18  @  —  22  . 

Molasses. 

New-Orleans . ^p  gall.  —  26  @  —  29 

Porto  Rico . —  25  ©  —  30 

Cuba  Muscovado . —  23  @  —  20 

Trinidad  Cuba . —  23  @  —  25 

Cardenas,  &c . —  22%  @  —  23 

Nails. 

Cut,  4d@00d . aa  lb.  - 

Wrought,  6d@20d . - 

Naval  Stores. 

Turpentine,  Soft,  North  County  ,Sjp  2801b. - ©  5  — 

Turpentine,  Wilmington . . @  4  87% 

Tar . 53  bbl.  3  —  @3  50 

Pitch,  City . f. .  2  75  @ - 

Resin,  Common,  (delivered) .  1  75  ©  1  87% 

Resin,  White . ap  280  lb.  2  50  @  4  75 

Spirits  Turpentine . $  gall.—  66  ©  —  GS 

Oil  Cake. 

Thin  Oblong,  City . $  ton, - © - 

Thick,  Round,  Country . . @28  — 

Thin  Oblong  Country . . @32  — 

Plaster  Paris. 

Blue  Nova  Scotia . 59  ton,  3  50  ©  3  75 

White  Nova  Scotia . 3  50  ©  3  02% 


9  50 
.5  50 

13  — 

14  — 
.6  25 


Feathers. 

Live  Geese,  prime . 

Flax. 

Jersey . 

Flour  and  Meal, 

Sour . 

Superfine  No.  2 . 

State,  common  brands. 
State,  Straight  brand. 


.  $  lb. 
■  fib. 


.$  bid. 


—  48  ©—  50 

—  8  @—  9 

6  37%@G  62% 
0  62%©6  87% 


,,^.12% 

State,  favorite  brands .  7  12%@7  18% 

Western,  mixed  do .  7  0G%@7  12% 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  Straight  do .  7  06%@7  12% 

Michigan,  fancy  brands . . .  7  12%@ - " 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands .  7  06%@7  18% 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common .  7  06%@7  12% 

Ohio,  fancy  brands .  7  18%@7  25  * 

Ohio,  extra  brands .  7  25  @8  — 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do .  7  13%@7  75 

Genesee,  fancy  brands .  7  12%@7  25 

Genesee,  extra  brands .  7  75  *@8  12% 

Canada,  (in  bond) . .  7 —  @7  12% 

Brandywine .  7  25  @7  31% 

Georgetown .  7  25  @7  31% 

Petersburgh  City.... .  7  25  @7  31% 

Richmond  Country .  7  18%©7  25 

Alexandria .  7  18%@7  25 

Baltimore,  Howard  Street .  7. 18%@7  25 

Rye  Flour .  4  87%@5  — 

Corn  Meal,  Jersey .  4  12%@4  25 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine .  4  62%© - 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . $  punch.  19 — ”@ - 

Grain, 


Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond). 


Wheat,  Michigan,  White  . 


Wheat,  Western  Red . 

Rye,  Northern . 

Corn,  Unsound . 

Corn,  Round  Yellow . —  79 

Corn,  Round  White . —  78 

Corn,  Southern  White . —  79 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow . —  78 

Corn,  Southern  Mixed . —  60 

Corn,  Western  Mixed . . 

Corn,  Western  Yellow . . . 

Barley . . —  80 

Oats,  River  and  Canal . —  47 

Oats,  New-Jersey . —  44 

Oats,  Western . —  50 

Oats,  Penna . —  47 

Oats,  Southern . —  41 

Peas,  Black-eyed  . ijp  2  bush.  2  75 


1.  1 

78 

@1 

80 

60 

©1 

75 

55 

©1 

70 

00 

@1 

70 

72 

©1 

78 

55 

(fk\ 

60 

50 

@.1 

55 

— 

98 

@1 

— 

©11- 
®  6»— 
@13  25 
©14  25 
©  6  50 
©13  50 
17  50  @20  — 
15  50  @15  75 
12  02%@12  75 

14  50  © - 

- @19- 


- @15  — 

—  8%  @—  9% 

—  21  @—  24 

—  12  @—  14 

—  16  @—20 

—  12  @—  13% 

- © - 

—  9  @—10 


■50  g—  52 

,  1  10  ®  1  12% 
1  40  ©  1  50 
1  72%@  1  75 


—79% 
@—81 
© — 81 
@—81% 
© — 83 
@-81 
®— 81 

© - 

@—80 
©—49 
@—46% 
@ — 51 
@. — 48% 
@ — 44 
@2  87% 


.bush.  1  18%@ - 

.  1  50  @1  02% 


Peas,  Canada. 

Beans,  White 

Hair. 

Rio  Grande,  Mixed . lb.  —  20  ©  —  22 

Buenos  Ayres,  Mixed . —  19  ©  —  21 

Hay,  for  shipping  : 

North  River,  in  bales . ^  100  lbs.  —  65  @—  70 

Hemp. 

Russia,  clean  . $  ton. - @ - 

Russia,  Outshot . . @ _ 

Manilla . f  lb.—  10%® - 


Provisions. 

Beef,  Mess,  Country . $  bbl. 

Beef,  Prime,  Country . 

Beet \  Mess,  City . 

Beef,  Mess,  extra . 

Beef,  Prime,  City . 

Beef,  Mess,  repacked,  Wiscon . 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . 99  tee. 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . $  bbl. 

Pork,  Prime,  Western . 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . 

Pork,  Clear,  Western . 

Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels . <jp  lb. 

Ilams,  Pickled, . 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . 

Shoulders,  Pickled . 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted . 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . ^  bbl. 

Beef,  Smoked . $  lb. 

Butter,  Orange  County . 

Butter,  Ohio . 

Butter,  New-York  State  Dairies . 

Butter,  Canada . 

Butter,  other  Foreign,  (in  bond,) . 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime . 

Salt. 

Turks  Island .  tp  hush. 

St.  Martin’s . 

Liverpool,  Ground . ^p  sack. 

Liverpool,  Fine . 

I.ivorpool,  Fine,  Ashton's . 

Saltpetre. 

Refined . —  6%@ —  8 

Crude,  East  India . 

Nitrate  Soda . 

Seeds. 

Clover . $  lb. 

Timothy,  Mowed . ^p  tee. 

Timothy,  Reaped . 

Flax,  American/Rough . $  bush. 

Linseed,  Calcutta . 

Sugar. 

St.  Croix . ^p  lb. 

New-Orleans . 

Cuba  Muscovado . 

Porto  Rico . 

Havana,  White . —  7%@ —  8 

Havana,  Biown  and  Yellow . —  5  @ —  7% 

Manilla . —  5%@— — 

Brazil  White . —  6%@. —  7 

Brazil,  Brown . —  5  @ - 

Stuart’s,  Double-Refined,  Loaf . —  9%@ - 

do.  do.  do.  Crushed  —  9%@ - 

do.  do.  do.  Ground  ;  g  :  —  8%@ - 

do.  (A)  Crushed .  13:;  —  9  @ - 

do.  2d  quality,  Crushed .  none. 

Tobacco. 

Virginia . $  lb. - @ - 

Kentucky . —  6%® —  9% 

Mason  County . —  6%@ —  11 

Maryland . . © - 

St.Domingo . . — 12  © — 18 

Cuba . —  18%@—  23% 

Yara . —  40  @—45 

Havana,  Fillers  and  Wrappers . —  25  @  1  — 

Florida  Wrappers . —  15  ®—  60 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . —  G  @ — 20 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Leaf . —  5%®—  1 5 

Tallow. 

American,  Prime . ^p  lb.  —  1 1%@—  12 

Wool. 

American,  Saxony  Fleece . lb.  —  50  @—  55 

American,  Full-blood  Merino . —  46  © —  48 

American  %  and  %  Merino  . —  42  @ —  45 

Amerioan,  Native  and  %  Merino . —  38  @ —  40 

Extra,  Pulled, . —  46  @ — 48 

Superfine,  Pulled . —  42  © —  44 

No.  1,  Pulled . —  38  @ — 40 


—  7 

@—  7% 

5 

©—  5% 

— 10 

©— 10% 

14  — 

@17  -- 

.17  — 

@20  — 

— 

©-- 

©-- : 

.—  4 

© — 
©—  6% 

—  4%@—  0 

-  4%@-  0% 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

C10WS  W  A  N  T  E  D . — T  W  0~ ''  0  W  V  FRES  IlJt  1 1 LK ,  AND  war- 
/  ranted  to  give  twenty  quarts  per  day,  and  to  liold  their 
milk  well.  They  must  be  gentle  and  orderly,  and  not  over 
six  years  old.  No  matter  what  the  breed  is.  Please  name 
lowest  price.  A.  B.  ALLEN,  189  Water  st„  N.Y. 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER.— A  newly- 
patented  machine,  will  harvest  10  or  12  acres  per  day 
with  one  horse.  For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Wa  ter  st. 

Farm  for  sale— the  farm  lately  owned  and 

occupied  by  Richard  Dey,  deceased,  situated  on  the  east¬ 
ern  bank  of  Seneca  Lake,  in  the  township  of- Fayette,  county 
of  Seneca,  and  State  of  New- York,  It  contains  about  158  acres 
of  very  fertile  and  finely  situated  land,  not  an  inch  of  which 
but  what  is  capable  of  tillage.  It  slopes  gently  to  the  lake, 
and  is  in  full  sight  of  and  only  seven  miles  from  the  beautiful 
town  of  Geneva.  Adjoining  is  the  premium  farm  of  Andrew 
Foster,  Esq.  Fifty  acres  are  in  wood,  eight  acres  are  in  or¬ 
chard  of  superior  grafted  fruits,  and  tire  balance  in  pasture 
and  grain.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  plain  farm  house  in 
good  repair,  and  also  good  barns,  sheds,  workshops,  carriage- 
house.  chicken-houses,  and  granery.  There  is  a  good  well  of 
water  and  a  running  spring. 

This  farm  is  offered  low  to  close  an  estate.  The  price,  $50 
per  acre,  and  the  terms  of  payment  can  be  made  to  suit  al¬ 
most  any  purchaser.  Apply  to 

JAMES  I!.  DEY,  74  Cortlandt  st„  Ncw-York. 
10-22]  or  CII  AS.  A.  COOK,  Esq.,  Pres,  of  the  Bank  of  Geneva. 


COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS.— I  have  for  sale,  by  the  pair, 
young  Cochin  China  Fowls,  of  the  host  blood  in  America, 
and  desirable  for  their  great  size,  their  symmetry  and  fine 
plumage.  Address  RODNEY  L.  ADAMS, 

10-22  Lyons,  N.Y. 


ST  ANTERNS!— EDWARDS  &  T A YNTOR,  390  Broome  street, 
JlJ  New-York,  Manufacturers  of  Hall  and  Street  Lamps, 
witii  Stained  or  Cut  Glass,  Fire  Engine  Signals  made  any 
style  or  pattern.  Glass  bent  for  Clocks,  Barometers  and  Bow 
Windows.  Constantly  on  hand  every  style  and  pattern  of 
House  Lamps  of  Glass  or  Britannia  Ware. 

CHAS  M.  EDWARDS.  [10-22]  EDWIN  E.  TAYXTOR. 


4LDEN’S  PATENT  FAN  BLOWER— GIVES  A  STRONGER 
blast,  with  less  power  than  any  other, 

9-16  J,  B.  CHICHESTER,  Agent,  585  Broadway,  N.Y, 


teSOUTII  DOWN  RAMS  AND  ESSEX  BOARS.-L,  G.  MOR 
vo?  RIS,  Mount  Foraham,  Westchester  Co.,  N,  J.,  has  still 
remaining  several  superior  Rams  not  let  for  the  present  sea¬ 
son  ;  two  of  which  are  imported  from  the  flock  of  Jonas  Webb  ; 
letting  Price  varying  from  $25  to  $75  each ;  and  two  or  three 
One  and  Two  year  old  Bucks  for  sale,  from  $50  to  $100  each ; 
and  a  few  Buck  Lambs  of  good  growth,  from  $25  to  $40  each 
Forwarded  by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country  iu  aerate  or 
box.  the  party  hiring  or  purchasing  paying  expense  from  New- 
York.  All  the  above  stock  are  bred  on  both  sides  from  the 
stock  of  Jonas  Webb.  Also  two  thorough-bred  Essex  Boars 
for  sale ;  bred  on  both  sides  from  imported  stock,  one  Two  and 
a  Half  years  old.  price  $40;  and  the  other  One  and  a  Half 
years  old.  price  $50.  _ _ 8-11 


tg'IIANGIIAI  BUFF,  GREY,  AND  WHITE  ;  ALSO  BRAMA- 
vV?  Pootras  and  Malay  fowl ,  100  pairs  assorted  for  sale.  Also 
Trees  and  Plants.  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Grape  Vines. 
Catalogue  furnished.  Apply  by  mail  (post  paid)  to 

GEO.  SNYDER  &  CO., 

8-20*  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 


C  t  LOVER  &  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER.— A  NEW  AND 
J  valuable  invention ;  will  harvest  8  to  12  acres  in  the  best 
manner.  R,  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street. 


(g<EEDS.— TIMOTHY ;  RED  AND  WniTE  CLOVER  ;  BLUE 
Grass ;  Orchard  Grass ;  Bay  Grass ;  Red  Top ;  Sugar  Corn ; 
Peas;  Beans;  Turnip;  Cabbage;  Beet;  Lettuce;  Onions; 
Radish;  Squash  ;  Osage  Orange;  Large  Yellow  Locust,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  field  and  garden  seeds.  Also  Rhubarb  Roots ; 
Asparagus  Plants,  &c.  ■  "■  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

and  191  Water  street. 


fVULL  BLOODED  NEWFOUNDLANDS,  SHEPHERD’S 
dogs.  King  Charles  Spaniels,  Scotch  and  English  Rat  Ter¬ 
riers,  beautiful  Italian  Greyhounds,  <tc. :  these  are  of  the 
choicest  breeds.  Also,  large  Changhae  and  Chittagongfowls, 
at  205  Water  street,  6-18 


CARRIAGE-MAKERS. 

W  IGIIT  CARRIAGES.— ISAAC  FORD,  COACH  AND  LIGHT 
Hi  i  Carriage-Maker,  116  Elizabeth  street.  New-York,  has 
constantly  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  Carriages  of  all  kinds, 
of  the  most  fashionable  patterns,  built  under  his  personal 
superintendence,  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  of  the  very 
best  materials.  Carriages  from  his  establishment  are  now 
running  in  England,  France,  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Carriages  will  be  built  to  order  at  very  short 
notice,  of  any  pattern,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

1-21  ISAAC  FORD,  116  Elizabeth  street,  New-York. 


CLOTHING. 

f EXTENSIVE  RETAIL  CLOTHING  ESTABLISHMENT.— 
lA  ALFRED  MUNROE  &  CO.,  No.  441  Broadway,  New 
York,  between  Howard  and  Grand  streets,  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  friends  and  customers  to  a  very  large  and  choice 
variety  of  entirely  new  and  most  desirable  styles  of  fashion¬ 
able  Clothing,  suitable  for  the  season,  among  which  may  be 
found  every  article  required  for  a  gentleman's  wardrobe.  In 
Boys’  and  Children’s  Clothing,  A.  M.  &  Co.  offer  an  assortment 
of  infinite  variety,  comprising  styles  entirely  new,  and  of  ma 
terials  of  the  most  approved  character.  Well-made  goods 
exclusively.  No  deviation  can,  in  any  instance,  be  made  from 
the  marked  price.  Should  any  dissatisfaction  exist  after  the 
purchase  of  an  article,  it  may  be  returned,  and  the  money  will 
be  cheerfully  refunded.  N.  B.— Every  description  of  Clothing 
made  to  order  in  the  best  manner,  and  at  the  shortest  notice. 

2-14  _  _ _ 

rraiHE  BEST  PLACE  TO  GET  MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  CLOT1I- 
H!_  ing,  ready-made  or  made  to  order,  is  at  No.  81  Fulton 
street.  At  this  establishment  you  will  find  a  large  assortment 
of  fashionable  ready-made  Clothing;  also  a  splendid  assort¬ 
ment  of  Goods,  which  will  be  made  to  order  in  a  style  that 
cannot  be  surpassed.  2-3U 


tllA  PEREGO  &  SON.  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEAL¬ 
ERS  IN  GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  61  Nas- 
sau  street.  New-York. _ 2-19 


DAGUERREOTYPES. 


C  FARR  AND.  DAGUERREAN  ARTIST,  307  BROAD- 
9  way,  New-York.  Sky-light  first  floor.  Likenesses  taken 
daily,  in  every  style  of  the  Art.  2-15 


DENTISTRY. 


SrfikENTISTRY.  -  TEETH  FOR  ALL -FROM  A  SINGLE 
jlj?  tooth  to  an  entire  sot— Inserted  by  J,  DUSKY,  Dentist, 
J99  Broadway,  Also  teeth  cleaned,  filled,  and  ostvaoted, 
Toothache  cured,  Charges  moderate,  Terms  each,  243 


TST&R.  CHARLES  S.  ROWELL,  NO.  11  CHAMBERS  STREET, 
JUP  New-York,  confines  his  attention  to  the  practice  of 
Dentistry,  in  all  its  various  branches.  The  improvements 
which  he  has  introduced  have  rendered  these  Teetn  perfect  for 
speech,  mastication,  and  natural  appearance.  Premium  In¬ 
corruptible  Artificial  Gum  Teeth. — These  teeth  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them,  and  the  warm  appro¬ 
val  and  recommendation  of  all  who  have  used  or  worn  them. 

CHARLES  S.  ROWELL, 

2-20  No.  11  Chambers  street. 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

miE  PLUS  ULTRA.- THE  STEADY  PERSEVERANCE 
i  \i  and  practice  of  a  great  many  years  have  enabled  J. 
LASCALA  to  discover  what  all  the  endeavors  of  men  have  hi¬ 
therto  found  to  be  useless.  J.  Lascala’s  Vegetable  Hair  Re¬ 
generator  is  the  very  specific  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  inte¬ 
gument  of  the  head,  which  cause  the  deterioration  or  the 
loss  of  the  ornament  of  tlje  head,  so  that  it  prevents  baldness, 
causes  the  hair  to  grow,  makes  the  dandruff  disappear,  and 
renders  to  the  hair  a  beautiful  gloss.  This  article  will  be 
found  at  Lascala’s  Perfumery  Store,  584  Broadway.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Hotel,  where  there  is  the  best  assortment  of  French  Per¬ 
fumery,  Shirts,  Cravats,  Handkerchiefs,  Canes,  and  Umbrellas, 
and  every  kind  of  fashionable  toilet  articles.  1-18 


SfDJi  ARKER’S  CHEVEUXTONIQUE.— THIS  IS  AN  ENTIRE- 
M9  ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving, 
Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  and,  unlike  most  prepa¬ 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease, 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  iufal- 
libity  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  atBARKER’S  Ladies’ Hair-dress- 
ng  Establishment,  No.  439  Broadway.  2-48 


A  GREAT  AND  IMPORTANT  END  ACCOMPLISHED.— 
Van  Deusen's  Improved  Wahpene  is  now  confidently  and 
generally  offered  by  the  inventor,  as  one  of  the  best  modern 
specifics  for  the  Improvement,  Health,  and  Beauty  of  the 
Human  Hair.  Its  faithful  application  will,  on  the  head  of 
Baldness,  reproduce  a  fine  and  entirely  new  growth,  and  con¬ 
vert  that  which  is  gray  to  its  natural  and  primitive  color. 
This  desirable  change  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  improved 
Wahpene  on  the  roots  or  fibres,  thereby  aiding  nature  in 
restoring  those  healthy  functions  indispensable  to  the  life 
and  beauty  of  the  Hair.  This  invaluable  article  consists  alto¬ 
gether  of  vegetable  infusions,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all 
mineral  acids  and  alcoholic  agency.  As  an  article  for  the 
Tqilet,  also,  this  preparation  is  without  a  rival,  cleausing  the 
head  from  Dandruff  and  Scurf,  and  affording  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  nervous  and  constitutional  headaches.jgSold  by 
the  inventor  at  the  GENERAL  DEPOT,  123  CHAMBERS  ST., 
and  by  the  principal  Druggists  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn 
Cities,  and  those  of  the  United  States  generally.  1—17 


SINGULAR  DISCOVERY.— READ  IT.— WE  HATE  MADE 
k9  and  for  sale,  a  wash  called  Hair  Regenerator,  which  we 
will  warrant  to  restore  the  grey  hair  of  any  one,  old  or  young, 
to  their  natural  color ;  and  entirely  prevent  the  hair  from 
falling  off.  Price  $1.  A  word  to  the  wise,  &c.  No  puffing  and 
no  humbug.  KNIGHT  &  QUERU,  Chemists,  341  Broadway, 
up  stairs.  7-19 


IGS  AND  TOUPEES. — MEDIIURST  &  HEARD’S  NEW- 
_  .  ly  invented  Gossamer  Wigs,  Scalps,  and  Toupees,  are 
far  in  advance  of  all  others  offered  to  the  public.  They  are 
made  of  the  best  natural  curled  hair,  inserted  singly,  so  as  to 
defy  the  closest  inspection  to  detect  them  from  a  natural  head 
of  hair.  Best  assortment  of  Wigs,  Half- Wigs.  Toupees,  Braids 
of  long  hair.  Ringlets,  Frizettes,  &c„  which,  for  price  and  qua¬ 
lity,  are  unequalled.  The  trade  supplied  wholesale.  Call  and 
judge  for  yourselves.  27  Malden  Lane.  1-16 


HORTICULTURAL. 

Raspberry  plants,  of  the  pure  red  Antwerp 

stock,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  The 
plants  are  all  warranted,  and  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York  for  $50  per  thousand.  NATHA¬ 
NIEL  HALLOCK,  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.— P.  S.  Orders  by 
mail  will  he  promptly  attended  to,  and  no  charge  made  for 
packing.  Orders  to  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street, 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  1-21* 

IXOR  SALE,  AT  THE  SOUTH-NORWALK  NURSERY,  THE 
1  great  "LAWTON  NEW-ROOHELLE  BLACKBERRY.”— 
Having  procured  from  Mr.  Lawton  my  stock  of  plants,  I  am 
enabled  to  offer  them  for  sale  as  the  true  article.  Also,  plants 
of  the  white-fruited  Blackberry,  and  the  new,  pure  Red  Ant¬ 
werp  Raspberry.  We  warrant  all  the  plants  we  sell  as  the 
pure  and  unmixed.  GEORGE  SEYMOUR  &  CO. 

1-11  South-Norwalk  Nursery,  Conn. 


SjHRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PLANTS.— 
Dicluding  every  thing  necessary  to  the  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  Nursery,  and  Orchard,  with  all  the  recent  introduc¬ 
tions.  at  very  low  rates.  Descriptive  price  Catalogues  gratis. 
Carriage  paid  to  New-York.  Ornamental  and  other  planting 
done  iu  any  part  of  the  country.  The  best  season  for  trans¬ 
planting  is  after  Oct.  10.  Address  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.  8-59 


HOTELS. 

FARMERS’  HOTEL,  215  AND  247  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-York.  Farmers, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  patronize  this  house.it  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  Harlem  Railroad,  Albany,  Newark,  New-Brunswick 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landings 
Boarding  $1  per  day. 

1-25  WM.  S.  CHAMBERLIN  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


PATTEN’S  HOTEL.  CORNER  GREENWICH  AND  WAR- 
ren  streets,  New-York,  a  short  distance  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  and  Erie  Railroad  Depots.  1-14 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 

UNPARALLELED  8UCCESS.-TIIREE  YEARS  AGO  THE 
Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  EUGENE  R.  DURKEE 
was  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  hut  its 
real  worth,  and  the  perseverance  of  its  proprietor,  has  won 
for  it  world-wide  celebrity,  and  in  every  city,  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  throughout  this  country  its  name  is  a  familiar  house¬ 
hold  word.  To  the  trade  nothing  more  saleable  or  profitable 
is  offered.  Principal  office,  133  Water  street,  New-York.  For 
sale  by  grocers  generally.  6-18 


CHIMNEY  TOPS.  MADE  BY  THE  GARNKIRK  COMPANY. 

Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors,  Vases  and  Statuary  for  lawns 
and  gardens,  &c.,  for  sale  by 

2-32  MILLER,  COATES  &  YOULE,  279  Pearl  street. 


T&T  &  J.  BROWN, PAPER-HANGING.  BORDER  AND  BAND- 
ItS  e  box  Importing  and  Manufacturing  Warehouse,  Nos.  53 
Canal,  and  HI  Ltoenard  streets.  N.  Y.  Constantly  on  hand, 
Band-boxes  by  the  bale,  Also,  Grate  Aprons,  a  largo  assort¬ 
ment,  Rosins  papered  iu  the  best  manner,  at  short  notice, 


CABINET  FURNITURE.— HENRY  W.  KINGMAN,  FOR- 
mer  partnor  of  PHELPS  &  KINGMAN,  having  sold  out  his 
interest  in  that  firm,  has  taken  the  store  No.  434  Pearl  street, 
where  he  will  keep  a  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  all 
kinds  of  Cabinet  Furniture,  Chairs,  Feather  Beds,  Mattresses, 
&c„  &c„  at  wholesale  or  retail ;  and  by  his  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  and  dealing  in  Cabinet  Furniture,  he  can  ofibr 
to  the  public  a  greater  variety  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  any 
other  establishment  in  New-York  or  elsewhere.  II.  W.  K.  has 
also  the  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  in  New-York,  Blair’s 
Patent  Sofa  Bedstead,  the  best  article  in  use,  which  received 
the  highest  premium  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute.  He  would  invite  his  old  friends  and  the  public  general¬ 
ly  to  call  and  examine  his  assortment.  Particular  attention 
paid  to  packing  and  shipping  goods.  2-11 

TOT OTEL  AND  HOUSEKEEPERS,  READ  1-THE  ATTENTION 
JOl.  of  those  interested  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  extensive 
and  valuable  assortment  of  Bedsteads,  Beds,  Mattresses,  and 
Feathers,  now  offered  for  approval  and  sale  by  M.WILLARD, 
150  Chatham  street,  corner  of  Mulberry  street.  The  quality 
of  this  stock,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  cannot  he  excelled  ; 
and,  as  it  is  the  determination  of  the  advertiser  to  sell  as 
cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  any  dealer  in  the  city,  he  solicits 
the  visits  of  the  public.  2-18 

REAT  BARGAINS  IN  FEATHERS,  BEDS,  MATTRASSES. 
Ac.,  at  CRAWBUCK’S,  358  Grand  street,  second  door 
east  of  Essex  street,  cheap  upholstery  and  feather  store.— 
The  attention  of  families  about  purchasing  is  respectfully  in¬ 
vited  to  the  large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  beds,  mat¬ 
tresses,  pa  illasses,  bedsteads,  cots,  &c.,  &c„  all  of  which  have 
been  purchased  at  low  cash  prices,  and  will  he  sold  at  such 
prices  as  to  make  it  an  inducement  for  all  to  call  and  examine 
the  above  stock  previous  to  making  their  purchases.  Goods 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  city,  Brooklyn,  or  Williamsburg,  free 
of  cartage.  Old  beds  and  mattresses  renovated  and  made 
over.  W.  CRAWBUCK, 

4-16  358  Grand-  street,  second  door  east  of  Essex  street. 

IRON  BEDSTEADS  VS.  BEDBUGS!— 500  IRON  BEDSTEADS. 

which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  500  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against  Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  All  kinds  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work,  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER,  Manufacturer, 
178  William  street,  between  Beekman  and  Spruce,  N.  Y.  2-36 


CARPETINGS. — SPRING  IMPORTATIONS,  1853.— PETER¬ 
SON  &  HUMPHREY, 379  Broadway,  (corner  White  street,) 
have  received  per  late  steamers  and  packets  from  Europe, 
their  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and  elegant  Car¬ 
petings,  consisting  of  rich  Mosaic  Carpets,  in  one  entire  piece  ; 
rich  Medallion  Carpets,  adapted  to  any  sized  room;  rich  Vel¬ 
vet  Ambusson  and  Axminster  Carpets:  rich  Tapestry  and 
Brussels  ;  English  Three-ply  and  Ingrain,  entirely  new  pat¬ 
terns  and  shadings.  Oil  cloths,  from  the  best  English  and 
American  manufactories,  of  the  best  finish  and  design,  pat¬ 
terns  only  to  be  found  at  our  establishment,  and  all  other 
goods  usually  found  in  first-class  carpet  stores,  for  sale  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Having  given  our  orders  and  received 
our  goods  before  the  late  advance  in  prices,  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  our  stock  of  goods  full  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  stores 
obliged  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  rates.  Freely  shown  to 
persons  favoring  us  with  their  patronage.  2-21 

1  ENERALllOUS^FURNISiliNG  WARERONMS.— SIMP- 
xLP!  SON  &  Co.,  No.  89  Canal  street,  Importers  and  Manufac¬ 
turers,  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  old  and  young 
housekeepers  to  their  stock  of  new  goods,  viz..  Ivory  Handle 
Cutlery,  Fine  Trays  Plaited,  Britannia  and  Enamel  Ware, 
Planished  and  Plain  Tin  Ware,  Fire  Sets,  Shovels,  Coal  Hods, 
&c.  Also  Meat  Safes.  Clothes  Horses,  Tubs,  Pails,  Brooms  and 
Baskets.  Persons  about  purchasing  a  new  outfit  will  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  call.  Prices  low,  and  goods  delivered  free 
of  expense.  (9-21)  SIMPSON  &  Co.,  No.  98  Canal  st. 


FRENCH  PLATE  GLASS. 

F  HOPKINS  &  BROTHERS.  IMPORTERS  AND  DEAL- 
e  ers  in  French  Window  and  Plate  Glass,  61  Barclay  st., 
N.Y. _ 9-21 

B.  BLEASBY,  IMPORTER  OF  LONDON  AND  DUR- 
4e  liam  Mustards,  English  and  Italian  Sauces,  Pickles, 
Catsup,  &c.  No.  196  Fulton  street,  New-York. 

Wax  Bleacher  and  Dealer  in  Fancy  Tapers  and  Wax  Night 
Lights.  1 1  21. 

OUSE  FURNISHING  AND  MECHANICS’  HARD1 
ware.— M.  DA  COSTA  &,  CO.  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in 
the  above  line  cheap  for  cash.  All  articles  warranted,  ex¬ 
changed  or  taken  back.  No.  200  Chatham  street,  opposite 
Division  street,  N.  Y.  ih3l 


INSURANCE. 

SCURMERS’  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ONEIDA.  (’Al'I 
tal,  $200,000.  J.W.  BOUCK,  AGENT, 

1-22 _ 78  Broad  way. 


/pRANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  UTICA.  CAPITAL, 
'tj?  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  Agent,  78  Broadway. 

1-22 

^BROOKLYN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  CHARTERED 
JIB  in  1824.  Offices— No.  43  Fulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Merchants’-Exchange,  Wall  street, 
New-York. 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of  $30,000,  continue 
to  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 


William  Ellsworth, 
Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
Caleb  S.  Woodhull, 
Charles  T.  Cromwell, 
Samuel  P.  Townsend, 
John  Eadie, 

Joel  S.  Oatman, 
Robert  C.  Bell, 

John  N.  Genin, 
Henry  Quackenboss, 


Justus  S.  Redfield, 
John  W.  Amerman, 
Fordycc  Hitchcock, 
John  C.  Smith, 

George  Gilfillan, 
Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 
Samuel  F.  Whiting, 
John  Greenwood,  Jr. 
George  Burroughs! 

A.  B.  Miller, 


WILLIAM  ELLSWORTH,  President, 
Alfred  G.  Stevens,  Secretary.  1— 26* 


JEWELRY,  &c. 

A TCIIES,  JEWELRY,  AND  GOLD  PFNS,  SILVER  and 
_  _  Plated  Ware,  Fancy  Goods,  etc.,  at  unprecedented 
low  prices. 

WATCHES,  fine  gold,  as  low  as  $20. 

WATCHES,  silver  coin,  as  low  as  $10, 

And  all  other  articles  cheap  in  proportion.  Our  motto  is, 
"Rapid  sales  and  small  profits.”  Walches,  Jewelry,  Gold  Pens, 
&c„  repaired  and  warranted,  at  much  less  than  the  usual 
prices.  WXLMARTH  &  FARNAM,  Watch  Makers  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Manufacturing  Jewellers.  202  Bowery,  N.Y.  9-21 

C~4  LINHEER  &  CO.,  ARTISTS “EN_ ClfEVEUX  AND 

y®  Jewellers,  No.  577  Broadway,  opposite  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  were  awarded  the  first  premium  at  the  late  Fairs  of  the 
American  Institute,  in  1849,  ’50,  51,  and  ’52.  All  kinds  of  orna¬ 
mental  Hair  Work  set  in  gold.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  can 
have  their  own  hair  worked  at  the  shortest  notice.  2-14 


mH'ASSACUUSETTS  IRON  WORKS.— HOOPER,  THACHER 
iVJs.  &  OO..  Wrought  and  Cast.  Iron  Railings,  Balconies. 
Verandahs,  &c„  383  Broadway,  New-York,— Iron  Work  of 
every  dosoriotion,  Factory,  corner  Newark  and  Meadow 
streets.  Hoboken,  2-1' 
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LIVERY  STABLES. 

mjORTHRUP  &  POST’S  DROVE  AND  SALE  STABLES, 
L”,  c9i'fler  °f  'PDird  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street.  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  300  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  tneir  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit.  R.  K.  NORTHRUP, 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B.— New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  1-34 


CONCKLIN  &  HUGG,  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  &  65 
Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues, (office  on  Twenty-fourth  street, )New-York.— Coaches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  1-40 


MACHINERY,  PATENTS,  &c. 

ENGINEERING.-B1ESSRS.  BOURRY  &  ROEDER,  CON- 
sulting  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  offer  their  services 
as  agents  for  purchasing  and  superintending  the  construction 
of  Steam  Vessels,  Engines  and  Boilers  of  every  description; 
Saw,  Flour,  and  Sugar  Mills,  and  machinery  in  general.  Spe¬ 
cifications,  Contracts,  and  Estimates  prepared.  Plans  and 
detail  Drawings  furnished.  Specifications  and  drawings  of 
Patents  made,  and  Patents  applied  for,  for  the  United  States, 
and  every  country  in  Europe.  Office.  333  Broadway,  New- 
York.  2-12 


K UMBEL’S  PATENT  MACHINE-STRETCIIED  LEATHER 
Banding.— The  only  Patented  Band  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  made  from  the  best  oak  leather,  are  tho¬ 
roughly  stretched,  cemented,  and  riveted  together,  and  made 
to  run  straight,  and  can  be  furnished  of  any  length,  and  from 
one  to  thirty  inches  wide— single,  double,  or  round— by  ad¬ 
dressing  AVm.  KUMBEL,  Patentee,  No.  33  Ferry  street,  New* 
York.  _  2-14 

MJ.  FAMBACH  &  GALVAGNI,  MANUFACTURERS 
•  of  Fancy  Leather  Goods  for  Ladies  Ornaments,  Work- 
boxes,  and  Stationers, 

6-18  No.  14  North  William  street,  N.  Y. 

American  steel  works.-saws  and  files.-sam 

UEL  D.  WILLMOTT,  Saw  and  File  Manufacturer.  Depot 
No.  8  Liberty  street,  offers  for  sale,  on  favorable  terms,  in 
quantities  to  suit— 

Extra  C.  S.  warranted  Circular  Saws,  from  4  to  72  inches  in 
diameter. 

C.  S.  warranted  Muly  Mill  Saws, 
do.  do.  Mill  and  Gang  Saws, 

do.  do.  Cross-cut  and  Tenon  Saws, 

do.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Pit  Saws, 
do.  do.  do.  do.  Spring,  Hand,  Panel,  and 
Kip  Saws. 

C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Billet,  or  Woodcutters’ 
Webs  of  superior  quality  and  make,  at  low  prices. 

C.  S.  Grafting  Saws,  C.  S.  Compass  or  Lock  Saws. 

Butchers’  Bow  Saws,  extra  C.  S..  warranted ;  blades  extra 
tempered— really  a  very  superior  article. 

Best  C.  S.  Turning  and  Felloe  Webs,  bevelled  backs,  G  to  36 
inches. 

Best  C.  S.  Keyhole  or  Fret  Saw  Blades. 

Superior  cast  steel  Caine  Knives. 

American  Star,  C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Taper  Saw 
Files. 

Also,  warranted  Pit  and  Frame  Saw  Files. 

Also,  warranted  Flat  and  Round  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 
The  preceding  of  his  own  superior  and  approved  make,  of 
cast  steel  imported  from  IVm.  ,1  esscp  &  Sons,  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  manufacturers  in  Sheffield. 

Also,  received  by  late  arrivals,  invoices  of  C.  S.  blued  and 
brass-backed  Saws,  and  C.  S.  and  G.S.  Hand  and  Panel  Saws. 

Wickersley  Grindstones,  from  10  to  70  inches  diameter,  im¬ 
ported  expressly  for  manufacturers  of  surgical  instruments, 
cutlery,  &c. 

English  Saw  Screws.  Bright  cotter-eyed  Vices. 

English  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 

Saws  and  Files  promptly  made  to  order,  and  old  Files  recut. 

2-19 


IANGINEERING.-THE  UNDERSIGNED  IS  PREPARED 
A  to  furnish  specifications,  estimates,  plans  in  general 
and  detail,  of  steamships,  steamboats,  propellers,  high  and 
low-pressure  engines,  boilers,  and  machinery  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  Broker  in  steam-vessels,  machinery,  boilers,  &c. 
General  Agent  for  ASHCROFT’S  Steam  Gauge ;  Allen  and 
Noyes’  Metallic  Self-adjusting  Conical  Packing,  Faber’s  Mag¬ 
netic  Water  Gauge ;  Roebling's  Patent  Wire  Itope  for  hoisting 
and  steering  purposes,  &c„  &c.  CIIAS.  W.  COPELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer,  04  Broadway.  2-16 


f  RON  AND  STEEL.— SANDERSON  BROTHERS  &  CO.. 
St  Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson,  16  Cliff  street. 

Boston,  J.  B.  Taft,  21  Doane  street. 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith,  42  Commerce  street. 

New-Orleans,  A.  Robb,  24  Bank  Place. 

2-13 


fEATHER  HOSE  FOR  THE  CROTON  WATER,  FIRE  EN- 
J  gines,  Ships,  Steamboats,  Factories,  &c.  Suction  llose, 
Fire  Buckets,  Leather,  Copper,  and  Brass  Pipes,  Couplings, 
Copper  and  Tinned  Rivets,  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  bv 
JOHN  H.  BOWIE  &  CO.,  Hose  Manufacturers, 
1-20 _ _  _ _ 25  Ferry  street,  New-York. 

f  FRENCH  BURK,  ESOPUS  AND  COLOGNE  MILL-STONES^ 
Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry.  45  Duane  street.  1-26 


AVER  RAMS,  SUCTION.  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS- 
cliain  Pumps;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose.  Lead  Pipe,  &c.  R,  L.  ALLEN, 

2-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


Double-acting  lift  and  force  pumps,  cistern 

and  Well  Pumps,  Ship  and  Fire  Engines,  Copper-riveted 
Hose  of  all  sizes.  Hose  Cuppings,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  &c. 
These  Pumps,  from  their  construction,  and  little  liability  to 
disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  factories,  mines,  railroad 
water-stations,  breweries,  tan  works,  steamboats,  water 
boats,  family  purposes,  hot  liquids,  &c.  I  also  manufacture 
to  order  Village  Fire  Engines,  with  Double-acting  Lift  and 

JjAvnn  D  limn  1 1  rrli  f  Aocilvf  V,nn/lL,d  ,,  A  1 .  -  _  i' 


examine.  The  Cistern  and  Force  Pumps  are  so  arranged  that 
they  will  not  freeze  if  placed  out-doors.  They  are  made  of  cast 
iron  in  part.  2-22  G.  B.  FAKKAM,  34  Cliff  street. 
WICOI.AY  &  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
1x3  Arms  and  Legs, Surgical Orthopedical Machines,  Instru¬ 
ments,  Trusses,  Bandages,  &c.,  428  Broadway,  second  floor. 

_ _ _ _ 1-20 

feJTEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  BLOWERS,  GRATES, 
S3  &c.,  of  all  sizes,  new  and  second-hand,  constantly  on 
hand.  Also,  Steam-Pressure  Gauges,  of  all  sizes  and  different 
kinds,  and  Water  Gauges,  at  D.  GRIFFIN  &  CO.'S,  No.  47  Iley 
street.  D.  Griffin  &  Co.’s  Patent  Fuel-saving  Apparatus. 
They  are  also  prepared  to  set  Steam  Boilers  and  build  Hot  Air 
Furnaces  on  a  plan  which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  25  to 
23  per  cent,  from  any  other  nowin  use,  and  obviating  the 
necessity  of  the  high  chimneys  deemed  requisite  in  the  old 
inode.  Rights  for  setting  boilers  and  building  furnaces  also 
1  or  sale  by  1).  GIUFFIN  &  Co.,  No.  47  Dey  street,  New-York. 

2-14 


^ODA- WATER  APPARATUS.— WILLIAM  GEE,  MACHIN¬ 
ES  ist  and  Brass  Finisher,  also,  manufacturer  of  the  Pre¬ 
mium  Self-Acting  Generators  and  Bolting  Machines,  at  the 
Soda-Water  Apparatus  Manufactory,  No.  58  Fulton  street,  3d 
floor.  New-  York. 

Draught  Tubes,  Bottle  Moulds,  Generators, 

Coolers  in  Tubs,  Force  Pumps,  Model  Making. 

Copper  Fountains,  Gasometers, 

S3?”  Jobbing  done  at  the  shortest  notice.  1-18 


MANUFACTURES. 

BERDAN’S  GOLD  QUARTZ  MACHINE  MANUFACTUR- 
mg  Company,  Mo.  6  Wall  street,  New-York.  Are  pre¬ 
pared  to  execute  orders  with  dispatch. 

7-19 _ ILA.  V.  POST,  Secretary. 


AGON  WANTED.  —  SECOND-HAND  NOT  MUCH 
worn.  Two  seats,  and  sufficiently  light  for  one  horse. 
A  good  harness  would  be  taken  with  it. 

3tf  S.  W.  VAN  NORDEN,  189  Water  street. 


Hunt  a  scott,  manufacturers  of  railroad 

and  Surveying  Instruments,  53  F’uiton  street,  (corner 
of  Cliff,)  New-York.  All  kinds  of  instruments  repaired  and 
adjusted  on  moderate  terms.  Instruments  delivered  and  sent 
lor.  T.  HUNT, 

1-13  R.  SCOTT. 


Broadway  wire  works.-winterburn  &  silk- 

worth,  430  Broadway,  New-York,  Manufacturers  of 
Bird  Cages  of  every  pattern  and  quality ;  Safes,  Wire-Fencing, 
Flower-Stands  and  Trainers,  Wire  Show-Frames,  Refrigerat¬ 
ors,  Sieves,  Riddles,  and  Screens;  as  also  Wire  Cloths  of 
every  gauge,  which  they  offer  to  the  public  at  liberal  prices, 
and  guarantee  them  as  superior  quality  and  make.  The  great 
success  they  have  met  with  in  their  business  leads  them  to 
believe  that  their  efforts  to  please  are  appreciated.  2-18 


THE  NEW-YORK  SCALEMAKERS’  CO.  MANUFACTURE 
every  description  of  Railroad,  Warehouse,  Floor  and 
Portable  Platform,  Coal  and  Hay,  Bank,  Druggists’,  and  Gro¬ 
cers’ Scales,  Patent  Balances,  Store  Trucks,  Fire-proof  Safes, 
Cash  Boxes,  &c„  &c.  Weights  graduated  to  foreign  standards. 
Every  scale  made  by  them  is  correct,  and  warranted  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Depot  at  GEORGE  G.  SHEPPARD’S, 
187  Water  street,  where  every  description  of  scales  may  be 
obtained,  and  all  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

Manufactory,  129  Amos  street,  C.  N.  FARR.  Scales  repaired 
and  regulated  at  short  notice.  2-11 


THE  “COMPOSITE  IRON  RAILING,”  made  by  the 
Atlantic  Railing  Works,  combines  great  beauty,  strength, 
and  cheapness.  It  is  a  wrought  iron  framework,  connected 
by  ornamental  cast  iron  ties,  melted  on  and  around  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself.  It  may  be  made  light  and  graceful  like  the  wire 
railing,  or  heavy  and  solid  like  the  cast  iron.  Railings  for 
Steps,  Streets,  Offices,  Cemeteries.  &c.  also.  Verandahs.  Bal¬ 
conies,  Ac.,  for  sale  by  GEORGE  FOSTER,  398  Broadway,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Walker  street,  who  is  the  only  one  authorized  to  sell 
this  description  of  railing.  2-18 


PORTABLE  F0RGES.-RE310VAL.-THE  SUBSCRIBER, 
successor  of  E.  Flagler,  and  sole  manufacturer  of  Queen's 
patent  portable  Forge  and  Bellows,  respectfully  gives  notice 
that  he  has  removed  his  depot  for  the  sale  of  said  Forges  to 
No.  210  AVater  street,  (directly  opposite  his  old  location.) 
where,  by  the  long-attested  superiority  of  this  portable  Forge 
over  all  others  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths,  machinists,  jewelers, 
dentists,  coppersmiths,  shipping,  quarries,  public  works,  &c., 
Ac.,  he  hopes  to  retain  a  continuance  of  past  patronage. 
FREDERICK  P.  FLAGLER,  No,  210  AVater  street.  2-22 


||  ANGES  AND  HEATERS.— I  AM  NOAV  PREPARED  TO 
JSEei  supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 
is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  Ac.,  than  any  otjier  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  for  warming  houses  of  anVsize.  Apply  to 
"  ■"  A.  31CPIIERSON,  No.  233>4  AV 


2-40 


/ater  street. 


&JOLOMON  S.  REILLY,  CAMPHENE  AND  LAMP  S1ANU- 
facturer,  135  Canal  street,  corner  of  Laight;  51  Carmine 
street,  corner  of  Bedford;  167  Greenwich  street,  corner  of 
Cortlandt;  216  Canal  street,  near  Hudson.  Camphene  Distil- 
ery,  corner  of  Ninth  Avenue  and  Gansevoort  street.  Solar 
Lamps, Girandoles, Chandeliers,  Brackets, Candelabras:  Lamps 
for  Oil,  Camphene,  and  Burning  Fluid ;  pure  Sperm,  Solar,  and 
Lard  Oil;  Camphene  and  Burning  Fluid,  Alcohol,  Spirits  of 
Turpentine,  at  wholesale  and  retail.  Orders  by  post  or  other¬ 
wise  promptly  attended  to.  2-10 


NEW-YOSK  BAG  MANUFACTORY, 

No.  17  PLATT  STREET,  NEAV-YOItK. 

GRAIN  BAGS,  HAM  BAGS,  COFFEE  BAGS,  SALT  BAGS, 
BUCKAVHEAT  MEAL  BAGS,  SHOT  BAGS,  FARMERS’ 
AND  3IILLERS’  BAGS,  GUANO  BAGS 
Also.  BAGS  FOR  1IOM3IONY,  GRAHAM  FLOUR,  OAT¬ 
MEAL,  AVHITE  AVHEAT  FLOUR;  in  fact,  all  descriptions  of 
Flour  and  Sleal  Bags  made  up,  and  Printed,  if  required,  with 
great  care  and  dispatch. 

The  Proprietor  would  impress  upon  all  parties  in  the  habit 
of  using  Bags  of  any  description,  that  they  can  be  furnished 
at  the  Patent  Sewing  Machine's  Depot,  better  made,  at  lower 
prices,  and  with  greater  expedition  than  they  can  be  obtained 
n  any  other  way  3-15 


EjWANIEL  D.  AVINANT,  SUCCESSOR  TO  D.  PENN,  BIL- 
MJ?  Hard  Table  maker, No. 73  Gold  street,  between  Beckman 
and  Spruce,  New-York.  Every  thing  in  the  line  furnished  at 
10  per  cent,  less  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 
Tables,  balls,  maces,  cues,  cloths,  by  the  piece  or  yard  ;  Gibb’s 
adhesive  cue  wax;  silk  and  worsted  pockets;  fringes ;  French 
and  American  patent  cue  points;  cord,  pool  boards,  rule 
boards,  etc.  In  short,  every  thing  in  the  trade  always  to  be 
had.  Spanish  pins.  Orders  by  letter,  for  new  articles  or  for 
repairs,  attended  to  as  promptly  as  if  given  in  person.  2-21 


MILLER’S  PATENT  IRON  STAIR, 

WROUGHT  AND  CAST  IRON  RAILING, 

GRATING,  SHUTTER,  DOOR,  BEDSTEAD,  AND 
Iron  Picket  Fence  Manufactory, 

26  West  Broadway,  New-York, 

Near  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Depot.  1-11 


IRE  CLOTH  AND  SIEVES.— THOSIAS  C.  MOORE,  NO. 
_  _  108  Beckman  street,  New-York,  manufacturer  ofBrass, 

Copper,  and  Iron  AA'ire  Cloth,  Sieves,  Safes,  Bird  Cages,  Super- 
line  Bolting  AA’ire  Coal,  Sand,  and  Grain  Screens,  Painted 
AA'ire  AVindow  Blinds,  Locomotive,  Brush,  and  Strainer  Wire, 
Ornamental  AA'ire  Fence.  Bordering,  &c.,  for  Gardeners,  &c. 

2-15 


f  AVANS  &  MILLAVAUD,  80  DUANE  STREET,  NEAV-YOItK. 

_J  manufacturers  of  papier  mache  goods,  and  ornamental 
japanners  of  all  kinds  of  metallicised  ware,  patent  enamelled 
glass  paintings  for  fancy  stores,  beautifully  inlaid  with  pearl 
papier  mache.  panels  for  ships,  steamboats,  and  piano  fortes, 
piano  plates,  do.  music  stools,  mantels,  summer  pieces,  clocks, 
tables,  &c„  <tc.  Ladies’  fancy  articles  of  every  description, 
and  ladies  learning  the  art  supplied  with  materials  of  all 
kinds.  Portmonnaies,  segar  cases,  card  cases,  &c„  supplied  to 
the  trade.  This  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
Union,  and  work  can  be  produced  in  it  equal  to  any  from  the 
European  markets,  either  as  regards  beauty  of  tints  or  excel¬ 
lency  of  pattern  and  design.  The  specimens  from  this  esta¬ 
blishment,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  late  Fairof  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute,  were  rewarded  with  a  Gold  and  also  a  Silver 
Jledal,  and  they  were  pronounced  to  be  the  most  superior 
work  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in  this  country.  2-15 


Fish  hooks  and  fishing  tackle,  needles,  &c.- 

,  HENRY  AVILLSHER,  3Ianufacturer  and  Importer  of 
Needles,  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
and  Kirby  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks ; 
Salmon,  Lake,  and  Trout  Flies ;  Cork  and  AVood  Floats ;  Flax, 
Twisted  and  Plaited  Silk,  Chinese  Grass  Hair,  and  Cable-laid 
Lines;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use ;  Silk-worm  Gut ;  Snells ;  Double* 
Twist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders;  Spoon  Bait;  Squids;  Blulti- 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish ;  AValking-cane 
and  other  Rods ;  Lolley’s  and  Chambers’ Sail  Needles;  Pack 
and  Willsher’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  &c. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No,  9  Cedar  street, 
New-York.  N.  B.— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to.  2-40 

SNDIA  RUBBER  GOODS.-TO  SOUTHERN  AND  AVEST- 
ern  Merchants.— The  subscriber  would  invite  the  attention 
of  merchants  and  others  to  his  extensive  stock  of  A’ulcanizcd 
Metallic  Rubber  Goods,  consisting  in  part  of— 

Coats,  Horse  Covers,  Life  Preservers, 

Cloaks,  Carriage  Cloths,  Soys. 

Capes,  Hospital  Sheeting,  Doll  Heads, 

Caps,  Steam  Packing,  Air  Balls, 

Sou’westers,  Slachine  Belting,  Gloves, 

Pantaloons,  Breast  Pumps,  Mittens, 

Over-Alls,  Syringes,  Navy  Bags. 

Leggins,  Nipple  Shields,  Travelling  Bags, 

AVading  Boots,  Nursing  Bottles,  Air  Bellows, 

Fishing  do.  Piano  Covers,  Air  Belts,  &c.,  &e. 

Buyers  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  purchase  from 
first  hands,  and  not  pay  tivo  or  three  profits.  The  above  are 
of  the  first  quality— are  warranted  to  stand  any  climate,  and 
are  offered  for  sale  at  low  prices,  for  cash  or  approved  paper,  by 
D.  HODGmAN,  New-York  India  Rubber  AVarehouse,  No.  27 
Slaiden  Lane,  (first  corner  from  Broadway.)  and  59  Nassau 
street.  Factory,  Tuckahoe,  AVestchester  county,  N.  Y.  2-14 


E  OLIVER,  AVIRE  AVORKER,  NO.  25  FULTON  STREET, 
•  corner  of  AVater,  up  stairs.— AA’ove  Wire  of  every  de- 
cription  :  Sieves  and  Riddles;  coal,  sand,  and  gravel  Screens ; 
and  AA’ire  AVork  of  all  kinds.  Also,  the  most  ingenious  patent 
self-setting,  revolving  Rat-trap  in  the  world.  Locomotive  spark 
AVire,  &c.  N.  B.— Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  sup¬ 
plied  with  wove  wire  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  as  low  as  at 
any  factory  in  the  Union.  2-24 


Axes  and  iiatchets-made  by  collins  &  co. 

Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’  Axes.  An  extensive 
and  constant  supply  of  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  of 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tools,  suited 
to  this  and  foreign  markets,  for  sale  on  favorable  terms  to  the 
trade,  by  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city 
212  AVater  street.  [1-23]  COLLINS  &  CO. 


CHRISTIAN  DIETRICH,  IMPORTER  AND  MANUFAC- 
turer  of  German  Fancy  Baskets.  Also,  Manufacturer  of 
Cane  and  AA’illow  ware,  32  Slaiden  Lane,  New-York.  Rattan 
Chairs,  Baskets,  &c„  repaired.  6-18 


MEDICAL. 

Otto  &  hxehler.  manufacturers  of  surgical 

and  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instruments,  Trussess,  Band¬ 
ages,  Ac.,  No.  58  Chatham  street,  second  floor,  Now-York.  All 
kinds  of  Instruments,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made,  repaired,  and 
ground  at  the  shortest  notice.  7-23 


Medical  surgery  AvimouT  the  knife.-sasiuel 
GILBERT,  M.  D.,  after  a  long  and  extensive  experience 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  more  recently  in  New-Orleans, 
has  removed  to  New-York,  and  taken  rooms  at  483  Broadway, 
where  he  invites  patients  to  call  and  test  his  skill  in  the  rad¬ 
ical  cure  of  the  following  diseases,  many  of  which  are  deemed 
incurable  by  his  brethren  of  the  faculty,  without  instruments 
of  any  kind,  viz : 

1.  Ulcers  and  Tumors,  called  cancerous. 

2.  Scrofula  in  all  its  forms. 

3.  AA’hite  Swellings,  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

4.  Tumors,  AVens,  Carbuncles,  Tetter,  Scald  Head,  and  all 
Eruptions  on  the  Skin. 

5.  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  &c. 

6.  Female  Diseases,  of  however  long  standing. 

DR.  GILBERT  invites  Physicians  to  send  patients  they  deem 
incurable,  and  witness  for  themselves  the  power  of  his  new 
remedies.  Office  hours,  from  9  A.  M.  till  3  P.  31.  1-17 


The  purity  and  avhiteness  of  skin  aviiich  the 

use  of  Gouraud’s  Italian  Bledicated  Soap  produces  is  sur¬ 
passingly  beautiful.  Not  a  vestige  of  tan,  freckles,  sallowness, 
sunburn,  pimples,  frowsiness,  roughness,  chaps,  chafes,  or 
other  cutaneous  disfigurements  can  be  seen  upon  the  skin 
which  is  frequently  washed  with  this  marvellous  compound. 
The  purest  alabaster  could  scarcely  rival  in  whiteness,  smooth¬ 
ness  and  transparency  the  complexion  which  has  been  beau¬ 
tified  by  this  delicious  soap.  It  is,  moreover,  delicious  for 
shaving.  Gouraud’s  Hair  Restorative,  or  Circassian  Gloss, 
not  only  possesses  the  wonderful  power  of  imparting  to  wiry 
hair  a  rich  silkiness  and  superb  gloss,  but  it  also  restores  the 
hair  to  places  whence  it  has  fallen  off.  Trial  Bottles,  25  cents 
each.  Gouraud’s  Liquid  Rouge  gives  to  pale  lips  and  cheeks  a 
rosiness  so  permanent  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  the  most 
violent  rubbing.  Gouraud’s  Poudre  Subtile  is  warranted  to 
uproot  hair  from  lowforeheads  or  any  part  of  the  body.  Gou- 
raud’s  Liquid  Hair  Dye  will  instantaneously  change  red,  gray 
or  white  hair  to  a  beautiful  brown  or  black,  without  staining 
the  skin.  Gouraud’s  Lily  AVhitc  is  much  prized  by  ladies  for 
flushed,  rough  skins. 

Caution—1 The genuinepreparation^of  Dr.FELIX  GOURAUD 
are  only  to  be  had  at  G7  Walker  street,  first  store  from  (not  in) 
Broadway. 

Agknts— T.  R.  Callender,  88  South  3d-st., Philadelphia ;  Bates. 
129  AVasliington-st.,  Boston ;  Green.  AA’orcester ;  Guild, Bangor; 
AV.  D.  Robinson,  Portland,  Ble. ;  G.  Fargue,  26  St.  Charles-st., 
New-Crleans ;  E.  If.  Haycraft,  90  4th-st„  Louisville ;  Couse, De¬ 
troit,  Mich.:  Oarleton  &  Co.,  Lowell;  Yale.  Bristol;  Albert 
Perry,  Manchester ;  Isaac  Post,  Rochester ;  Robert  Cameron, 
Brideport,  Ct. ;  McNarry  &  Buck.  Hartford  ;  George  Greig, 
Nashville,  Tenn ;  S.  B.  Crocheron,  M.  D.,  Cahawba,  Ala. ;  and 
generally  throughout  the  Union. 

Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms  for  eash.  Small  orders 
exeouted  by  Mail  and  Expresses.  244 


The  ear— a.  s.  heath,  m.  d„  aurist  and  ocu¬ 
list,  devotes  his  attention,  from  10  to  2,  to  the  treatment 
of  deafness,  discharges  from  the  ear,  noises  in  the  head,  sore 
throats,  and  all  diseases  producing  deafness  and  blindness,  of 
which  scrofula  ranks  first.  Office,  40  Howard  street,  first  door 
east  of  Broadway.  1-19 


PRUGS  AND  DRUGGISTS’  GLASSAVARE,  AVINE  AND 
Porter  bottles,  Demijohns,  &c.— Constantly  for  sale  by 
7-15  0-  HULL,  145  Maiden  Lane. 


gJIIOAV-CASES,  SIIOAV-CASES.-A  LARGE  ASSORT3IENT 
C9  constantly  on  hand  and  made  to  order  in  the  neatest 
manner,  and  at  short  notice.  Orders  received  from  any  part 
of  the  Union  punctually  attended  to.  N.  B.— Cases  loaned  for 
fair  of  the  American  Institute.  B.  K.  PEEBLES,  No.  124  Grand 
st.,  three  doors  from  Broadway,  N.  Y.  8-20 


PR.  AVM.  S,  LATSON,  SURGEON  AND  MECHANIC 
Dentist,  Office  375  Broadway,  four  doors  from  the  corner 
of  AVhite  street,  New-York.  where  all  operations  in  the  line  of 
his  profession  will  be  attended  to  in  a  manner  creditable  to 
himself,  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  his  patrons,  both  in  re¬ 
gard  to  charges  and  services  rendered.  Persons  who  wish  to 
inquire  are  referred  to  Rev.  Thomas  De  AVitt,  D.  D.,  116  Ninth 
street ;  Rev.  C.  M.  Jameson,  Second  avenue,  near  Fiftieth  st. ; 
Rev,  J.  C.  Guldin,  122  Rivington  st.,  New-York;  and  Rev.  J. 
Proudfit,  D.  I).,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  7-19 
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"g^YE-SIGHT.-E. 


-  S.  FRANKS.  SPECTACLE-MAKER,  52 

_ Bowery,  (third  door  from  the  Bowery  Theatre,)  Optician 

to  the  New- York  Eye  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary,  adjusts  his 
Improved  Spectacles  to  Weak  Sight  with  unerring  accuracy, 
at  a  low  price,  and  changes  them  without  further  charge,  if 
not  approved  of.  References  :  Drs.  Dubois,  Wilkes,  and  Hal¬ 
stead,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Infirmary;  Drs.  Ste¬ 
phenson  and  Rogers,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospi  tal ; 
Drs.  Halstead  and  Bulkley,  Physicians  to  the  New-York  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  Dr.  Wood,  late  President  of  the  New-York  Academy  of 
Medicine ;  Dr.  Darling,  Anatomical  Demonstrator  at  the  New- 
York  University  Medical  College ;  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Wallace,  and 
Dr.  Dixon,  Editor  of  the  Scalpel. _ 2-24 

The  day  of  startling  discoveries  has  long 

passed  away.  The  time  has  been  when  a  person  profess¬ 
ing  to  eradicate  disease,  inherent  in  the  system,  would  be  a 
subject  of  persecution  and  ignominy.  When,  therefore,  we 
announce  that  the  celebrated  Di\Broivn,  of  147  Grand  street, 
of  this  city,  actually  performs  this  miracle,  we  do  not  expect 
to  draw  largely  upon  the  credulity  of  our  readers. 

Should  this  brief  article  meet  the  eye  of  anyone  languishing 
in  pain,  or  patiently  submitting  to  evils  which  they  deem  to 
be  incurable,  let  them  take  courage  again,  for  as  surely  as 
effect  follows  cause,  so  surely  can  they  be  relieved  and 
radically  cured  by  application  to  our  friend  Dr.  Brown. 

6-18  His  office  is  at  147  Grand  street. 


0YE-STUFFS,  DYE-WOODS,  ACIDS,  &C.  -  WILLIAM 
PARTRIDGE  A  SON,  No.  27  Cliff  street,  offer  for  sale. 
Lac  Dye— 50  cases,  40  bbls,  fine  ground. 

Safflowers— 15  bales  Argols— 200.000  lbs. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 20,000  lbs.  brown. 

Sugar  of  Lead — 15,000  lbs.  white. 

Copperas— 50,000  lbs.  Cudbear— prime  quality. 

Orchil— French,  English,  and  American. 

Alum— 500  bbls.,  crude  and  ground. 

Woad— 10  tons.  Terra  Japonica— 50  tons. 

Cutuh— IS  tons.  Fuller’s  Earth— 50  tons. 

Manganese— 20  tons.  . 

And  a  full  supply  of  all  the  above. 2--0 


ETft YSPEPSIA !  DYSPEPSIA !— THOUSANDS  WHO  ARE 
Jl®  suffering  with  this  distressing  complaint  are  not  aware 
there  is  a  radical  cure ;  yet  it  is  so,  and  is  to  be  had  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietor  only,  No.  74  Fulton  street,  at  50  cents  a  bottle.  It  is  a 
German  medicine,  entirely  vegetable,  and  perfectly  harmless, 
yet  certain  in  its  effects  on  the  system.  It  will  also  cure  diar¬ 
rhoea  and  dysentery  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
and  any  kind  of  colic  in  a  moment.  The  following  real  cer¬ 
tificates,  among  many  gratuitously  tendered,  can  be  seen  at 

my  office,  No.  74  Fulton  street.  _ _ _ _  , 

CHARLES  BRAEUTIGAM. 

I  take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  efficiency  of  your  Health 
Succedaneum  in  restoring  the  system  to  a  healthy  condition 
after  it  becomes  debilitated,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  now  extant.  I  have  tried 
it  in  my  family  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  do 
most  cheerfully  recommend  its  use  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  or 
general  debility  of  the  system.  V.  B.  POST, 

April  4, 1852.  No.  9  West  Forty-third  street. 

I  certify,  with  much  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Charles  Braeutigam’s 
Health  Succedaneum  has  relieved  my  wife  from  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  indigestion,  from  which  she  had  suffered  for  some  time, 
and  recommend  it  in  preference  to  any  other  remedy  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  F.  J.  K.  MAYER, 

New-York,  May  28, 1853.  No.  138  Pearl  street. 

N.  B.— To  let,  several  farms  at  Deal,  Ocean  Township,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J.  One  of  75  acres,  mostly  cultivated  ;  one 
of  146  acres,  principally  woods.  _ 2-11 


HYDROPATHIC  AND  HYGIENE  INSTITUTE,  NO.  15 
Laiglit  street.— This  establishment  having  been  en¬ 
larged  by  the  addition  of  the  double  house  adjoining,  can  now 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  persons.  Special  department 
for  the  mechanical  and  surgical  treatment  of  female  diseases. 

II.  D.  TRALL,  Proprietor. 

2-18  Dr.  J.  L.  IIOSFORD.  Assistant. 


Through  by  express  i— this  is  to  certify  that 
THE  MEXICAN  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  has  been  used 
quite  extensively  in  the  stables  of  Adams  A  Co.’s  Great 
Southern,  Eastern,  and  Western  Express,  for  curing  galls, 
chafes,  scratches,  sprains,  and  bruises,  and  it  has  proved  very 
effectual.  Many  of  their  men  have  also  used  it  on  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  they  all  speak  of  its  healing  and 
remedial  qualities  in  the  highest  terms.  One  of  our  hostlers 
got  kicked,  and  badly  cut  and  bruised  on  his  knee  ;  as  usual, 
the  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  was  resorted  to,  and  the  soreness 
and  lameness  was  soon  removed,  and  it  was  perfectly  well  in 
three  days.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  a 
valuable  preparation,  to  be  used  externally  on  man  or  beast. 

J.  DUNNING, 

Foreman  of  Adams  &  Co.’s  Express  Stable,  New-York. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  the  MEXICAN 
MUSTANG  LINIMENT  to  all  our  friends  and  customers,  as 
the  best  article  we  have  ever  used  for  seres,  sprains,  or  galls 
in  horses.  We  have  used  it  extensively,  and  always  effectu¬ 
ally.  Some  of  our  men  have  also  used  it  for  severe  bruises 
and  sores,  as  well  as  rheumatic  pains,  and  they  all  say  it  acts 
like  magic.  We  can  only  say  that  we  have  entirely  aban¬ 
doned  the  use  of  every  other  liniment.— J.  M.  HEWITT,  Fore¬ 
man  for  American  Express  Co..  10  Wall  street ;  Hamden’s 
Express.  74  Broadway  ;  Pullin,  Virgil  &  Co.’s,  16  Wall  street ; 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  16  Wall  street.— Principal  Offices,  i>04 
Broadway,  New-York,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2-18  A.  G.  BRAGG  A  CO.  Proprietors. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MEDICINE  YET  Discov¬ 
ered.— Sargent  A  Co.’s  Celebrated  American  Cauchala- 
gogue,  or  Health  Restorative  Compound,  has  made  effectual 
cures  in  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  dyspepsia,  fever  and 
ague,  liver  complaints,  bilious  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
indigestion,  and  in  fact  all  diseases  arising  from  inaction  of 
the  liver,  or  impurities  of  the  blood.  Many  of  these  cases  are 
of  long  standing,  which  we  will  prove  by  certificates  at  our 
office.  We  will  warrant  it  to  any  person  who  will  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  Sold  in  Brooklyn  by  Mrs.  M.  Hayes,  175  Fulton  street ; 
Thomas  J.  Hayes,  146  Atlantic  street;  Boswell  A  Livingston, 
Williamsburgh,  corner  Grand  and  Fourth  streets;  J.  W. 
Smith,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

2-19  SARGENT  A  CO.,  Proprietors,  31  Old  Slip,  N.  Y. 


13)  EFORM  BOOK  STORE.-THE  FOLLOWING  IMPORT- 
ant  works  on  Physiological  and  Social  Science,  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  at  No.  65  Walker  street,  New- 
York: 

ESOTERIC  ANTHROPOLOGY.  A  comprehensive  and  con¬ 
fidential  treatise  on  the  Structure,.  Functions,  Conditions, 
Perversions,  and  most  intimate  relations  of  Men  and  Women. 
482  pages  ;  81  Engravings.  Price  One  Dollar.  . 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY,  on  the  basis  of  Equity,  Sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  Individual,  Cost  the  Limit  of  Price.  By  S.  P. 
ANDREWS,  Esq.  Price  One  Dollar. 

WOMAN  IN  ALL  AGES  AND  NATIONS.  By  T.  L.  NICHOLS, 
M.D.  Historical  and  Philosophical.  Seventy-five  Cents. 

LOVE,  MARRIAGE,  AND  DIVORCE.  A  discussion,  by 
HENRY  JAMES,  HOttACE  GREELEY,  J.  P.  ANDREWS. 
Fifteen  Cents. 

Mailed,  post-paid,  at  the  above  prices. '-19 


_  _  _  ECONOMY  !- THREE 

things  very  important  in  the  selection  of  a  Gentleman’s 
robe,  which  may  certainly  be  combined  by  purchasing 


jj’USHION,  ELEGANCE,  (AND 


Faints,  drugs,  and  patent  medicines  of  all 

KINDS— D.  SARFATY,  Commission  Merchant,  General 
Importer,  and  Dealer  in  Paints,  Drugs,  Ac.,  No.  176  Water 
street,  (near  Burling  Slip.)  Constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale 
low : 


Paris  green,  dry  and  in  oil, 


Chrome  Yellow, 
Chrome  Green, 
Verdigris, 
Prussian  Blue, 
White  Lead, 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Ultramarine  Blue  do. 


do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Putty,  in  bulk  and  bladders. 


Dailey’s  Salve, 

S.  P.  Townsend’s  Sarsaparilla, 
Old  Jacob  Townsend’s  do. 
White  Wax,  in  casks. 
Adamantine  Candles, 
Varnish  of  a  ll  kinds, 

Fire  Proof  Paints, 

Indigo,  Ac.,  Ac. 


wai  di  obe,  ..  . w —  — ,,  — - ,  ......  _  _  — 

your  garments  of  BOOTH.  His  Fall  and  Winter  stock  of  goods 
is  truly  superb,  comprising  the  best  and  latest  styles  from  the 
French,  English,  and  American  markets;  and  he  employs  the 
best  artists  and  workmen  to  be  obtained,  giving  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  attention  to  all  orders.  His  pantaloons  are  the  ke 
plus  ultra  of  an  easy  and  elegant  fit.  By  all  means  call  on 
J.  C.  BOOTH,  Draper  and  Tailor. 

8-20  486  Broadway,  corner  of  Broome  street. 


A®* 

Sec.  1. 


R.  M.  MIKL’OSY,  POLYTECHNIC  OFFICE,  No.  11 
Wall  street,  Room  13.  .  , , 

Surveyingand  Engineering.— Surveying  and  levelling 
of  land,  railroad  lines,  anil  canals,  designs  and  drawings  of 
topographical  maps,  building  of  bridges,  machinery  of  every 
kind,  and  the  conduct  of  the  same.  „ 

Sec.  2.  Architecture— Design  and  drawing  pf  plans  for 
buildings  of  every  kind,  and  in  any  style ;  specification  and 
superintendence,  decorating  of  churches,  Ac. ;  perspective 
views  for  any  building,  Ac.  .  .  . 

Sec.  3.  Science  of  Mining.— Science  of  mining,  surveying  of 
mountains  and  mines,  design  and  drawing  of  geognostical 
maps,  examining  of  mines  and  minerals,  and  the  estimation 
of  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  Lithography.— Every  kind  of  surveying,  engineering, 
and  architectural  objects,  perspective  views  of  engines  and 
steamboats,  &c.,  will  be  accepted  for  lithography. 

US”  Scenery  taken  from  nature.  1-11 


"[JOHN  II.  WOODCOCK,  IMPORTER  AND  JOBBER  OF 
Paris  fancy  goods,  combs,  brushes,  perfumery,  Ac.  Fans, 
silk  guards,  portmonnaies,  wax  beads,  hair  pins,  jet  pins,  gilt 
and  jet  bracelets,  breast,  scarf,  and  shawl  pins.  38  John  street, 
(up  stairs,)  New-York.  1-17 


HYO  MERCHANTS,  SHIPPERS,  DRUGGISTS,  AND  OTH- 
0.  ers.— Mustard.— WITHINGTON  &  WILDE’S  celebrated 
Ternium  Mustard.  First  premiums,  American  Institute,  1847 — 
1852.  Put  up  expressly  for  the  Southern  and  Western  Markets, 
in  kegs,  cans,  tins,  and  bottles,  Ac.  This  Mustard  is  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  best  English  and  Trieste  seed,  and  needs 
no  other  recommendation  than  the  extensive  sale  it  lias  met 
witli  for  the  past  number  of  years,  and  being  used  by  the 
United  States  Army,  and  many  of  the  Hospitals  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Liberal  discount  made  to  cash  purchasers.  For 
sale  by  WITHINGTON  A  WILDE,  office  of  L.  I.  Mustard  and 
Spice  Mills,  7  Dutch  street,  New-York,  opposite  Win.  Colgate 
&  Co.’s  Soap  Factory.  Also  for  sale.  Coffees,  Spices  of  all 
kinds,  Cocoa,  Saleratus,  Indigo,  Rice  Flour,  &c.,  pertaining  to 
the  trade.  1-13 


REAL  ESTATE. 

62,  F.  COGSWELL.  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lands  in  the  cities  of 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgh,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials : 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Stryker,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brush,  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank.  Brooklyn.  1-26 


under- 
rs  and 


f^RISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS  CHAMPAGNE.— The 
signed  respectfully  requests  the  attention  of  deale: 
the  public  generally  to  the  superior  merits  of  this  WiDe,  whicli 
lie  is  now  introducing  in  this  market.  Witli  a  view  to  establish¬ 
ing  a  reputation  in  this  country  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  them 
in  Europe,  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  FRISSARD  PEllE  ET  FILS, 
guarantee  that  the  Wines  shall  be  of  uniform  quality,  and 
equal  to  the  best  now  in  vogue.  An  invoice  is  now  landing 
from  ship  John  Spear,  from  Havre. 

WILLIAM  W.  HINCKEN,  11  Old  Slip, 

2-21  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States. 


"SfAMES  51.  MILLER,  AUCTIONEER. — BY  JAMES  M.  MIL- 
ler— Store  No  81  Maiden  Lane.— James  M.  Miller  will  give 
his  personal  attention  to  Sales  of  Real  Estate  at  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange,  and  to  sales  of  Household  Furniture  at  the 
residence  of  families;  also  his  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
of  Cattle.  1-15 


Fine  old  brandies,  choice  wines  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions,  Pure  Holland  Gin,  Superior  Old  Jamaica 
and  St.  Croix  Rum,  Scotch  Ale,  London  Porter,  with  a  general 
assortment  of  all  articles  connected  with  the  liquor  trade,  for 
sale  at  the  extensive  vaults  of  John  J.  Staff,  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Anthony  street.  This  stock  of  Wines  and  Liquors 
has  been  selected  with  great  care,  especially  for  family  use, 
and  the  trade  of  our  first-class  hotels.  Those  who  deal  with 
Mr.  Staff  will  find  him  an  honorable  and  an  accommodating 
tradesman.  1-17 


PIANO  FORTES. 

F^iaw-forte&^newAnd" second  hand  rose- 

wood  rianos,  superior  tone  and  finish,  very  low  for  cash 
or  approved  paper.  JOHN  P.  WAKE  A  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
No.  58  Barclay  st..  opposite  College  Place.  8-20 


7jOOLIAN  PIANO  FORTES,  AT  NO.  441  BROADWAY.- 
jt JCj  A  large  assortment  of  Pianos  from  the  celebrated  house 
of  llallet,  Davis  A  Co.,  Boston ;  also  the  well-known  Instru¬ 
ments  of  A.  W.  Ladd  &  Co.,  with  a  full  supply  of  new  and 
second-hand  Pianos,  of  various  makers,  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Pianos  to  let. 

1-22  LINCOLN  &  THOMPSON,  No  441  Broadway. 


PAINTS. 


w 


The  subscriber,  having  the  exclusive  agency  of  several  large 
manufacturing  establishments  of  paints,  colors,  &c.,  and  for 
the  sale  of  many  of  the  most  popular  medicines  manufactured 
n  the  United  States,  can  offer  to  buyers  greater  inducements 
and  on  more  liberal  terms  than  any  other  house  of  the  kind 
n  this  or  any  other  city.  An  examination  of  his  stock  is  re- 
spectfully  solicited. _ m|2J0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

JAS.  S.  BRADLEY  A  CO.,  GILDERS  AND  PICTURE  FRAME 
Makers.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Gilt  Mouldings,  French 
Plate  Looking  Glasses,  Ac.,  158  William  street,  corner  of  Ann 
street,  New-York.  N.  B.— Merchants’  orders  for  cards  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  to.  1-21 


RIDGEWATER  PAINT,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 
Bridgewater  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  New-Jer- 
sey.— The  Company  have  now  on  hand  a  supply  of  this  Paint, 
which  they  offer  to  the  public  as  the  best  article  known  for 
roofs,  decks  and  bottoms  of  steamers  and  other  vessels,  also 
oir  brick  and  wood-work  generally  ;  and  from  its  spark  and 
fender-proof  qualities,  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  protection  for  railroad  and  other  bridges, 
cars,  depot  buildings,  Ac.  The  strongest  testimonials  of 
the  virtues  of  this  article  from  officers  of  the  army,  superin 
tendents  of  railroads,  insurance  companies,  captains  of  ves 
sels,  painters,  Ac.,  may  be  seen,  together  with  specimens  on 
tin,  wood,  canvas,  Ac.,  a t  the  depot  of  the  Company,  For 
sale,  dry.  in  packages  of  200  lbs.  and  upwards,  and  in  oil,  in 
kegs  of  25,  50,  and  100  lbs.,  by 

K.  BOGERT,  General  Agent, 

1-22  125  Pearl  and  78  Beaver  street. 


REMOYALS. 

MEMOVAL.-WATCIIES  AND  JEWELRY.— THE  SUB- 
scriber  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  former 
patrons  that  lie  has  removed  from  his  old  stand,  74  Fulton 
street,  to  395  Broadway,  where  he  has  a  spacious  store,  well 
stocked  with  every  thing  desirable  in  the  way  of  watches, 
jewelry,  Ac.,  diamonds,  pins,  rings,  chains,  both  for  ladies  and 
gents,  of  the  richest  patterns.  Notwithstanding  I  have  re¬ 
moved  to  Broadway,  I  intend  to  sell  at  my  former  low  prices. 
2-14  LEVI  SCRIBNER,  395  Broadway. 

Removal. -a.  bininger  a  co.  (formerly  141 

Broadway)  iiave  removed  to  the  white  marble  store, 
circular  corner,  Nos.  92  and  94  Liberty  street,  corner  of  Tem¬ 
ple,  third  door  west  of  Broadway,  where  they  continue  to  im¬ 
port  G.  H.  Murum  A  Co.’s  Champagne  Wines,  Madeira,  Sherry, 
Port,  French  and  German  Win®,  Cognac  Brandies,  vintages 
of  1790, 1815. 1825  to  1852,  in  U.  S.  Bonded  Warehouses,  Hennes- 
see,  Otard,  Maett,  and  Pinett’s,  Ac.  Choicest  Havana  Segars ; 
Cross  A  Blackwell’s  Pickles,  Sauces,  Ac.,  Ac. ;  as  well  as  every 
other  article  in  their  line  nf  business. _  2-15 


PROVISIONS. 

Wholesale  fish  store.-soo  bbls.  salmon,  2000 

bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 
Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  halfs  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
Herring,  300  halfs  New  Herring.  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod 
fish,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  oOO  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring, 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring,  3000  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal¬ 
mon,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her¬ 
ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut. 
Wlnte-Fisli,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish,  Ac. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  A  CO., 

81  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West, 
May  13th,  1852.  New-York. 

-  NELSON  WELLS.  1-52  S.  H.  WOOD. 

VAN  NOKDENS, 

DEALERS  IN  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
stantly  receiving  large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  in  tubs  and  firkins,  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes,  Lard 
in  barrels,  tubs  and  kegs.  For  sale  at 
1-24  VAN  NORDENS’,  157  West  street,  New-York. 


SASHES  AND  BLINDS. 

OOE,  SASuT  AND  IiLIND  DEPOT,  No"  81  DUANE~ ST. 

The  attention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  others,  is  invited 
to  the  stock  of  Doors,  Windows,  and  Blinds,  which  I  offer, 
wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  manufacture  of  the  above  articles  (to  or¬ 
der)  for  first  class  buildings,  which  will  be  warranted  as  good 
as  can  be  made.  (9-21)  GEO.  WARREN  IIATSTAT. 


IT&OORS,  SASHES,  SASH  DOORS,  AND  BLINDS. — THE 
MW  subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  best  kiln-dried  Door  Sashes,  Sash  Doors,  outside  and 
inside  Blinds,  Shutters,  Ac.,  Ac.,  to  be  found  in  the  market-,  and 
would  invite  the  attention  of  builders  and  others  to  the  above 
articles,  which  will  be  sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.  Orders  received  by  mail  or  otherwise  filled 
with  dispatch.  Sashes  ready  glazed  or  glazed  to  order  at  the 
shortest  notice.  IRA  PORTER  &  CO., 

1-19  No.  8  Spruce  street,  a  few  doors  from  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


TOTkOORS.  SASHES  AND  BLINDS.-F.  W.  TUXBURY,  NO.  15 
iLS'  Burling  Slip,  between  Water  and  Front  streets,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealer  in  the  above  articles,  would  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  tiie  trade  generally,  to  his 
large  and  general  assortment  of  Kiln-dried  Doors,  Sashes, 
and  Blinds,  manufactured  of  good  stock,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  Glazed  Sash  Doors,  Glazed  Sashes,  on  hand  or  glazed  to 
order,  all  of  which  are  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
F.  W.  T.’s  connection  with  extensive  manufacturers  enables 
him  to  fill  orders  at  short  notice.  1-18 


STATIONERY. 

GORDON,  JOB  AND  CARD  PRINTER,  84  NASSAU  ST. 

Cards,  Circulars,  Bill-heads,  Labels,  Ac.,  cheaply  and 
neatly  printed. 

B3?"  Depot  for  the  sale  of  GORDON’S  PATENT  JOB  AND 
CARD  PRINTING  PRESSES.  7-19 


WILLARD  FELT,  NO.  191  PEARL  STREET.  (NEAR  MAI 
den  Lane,)  Manufacturer  of  Blank  Books,  and  Im 
porter  and  Dealer  in  Paper  and  Stationery  of  every  descrip 
tion.  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders.  1-16 


"H>LANK  BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY.— FRANCIS  A  LOUr 
H®  trel,  No.  77  Maiden  Lane,  sell  all  articles  in  their  line  at 
low  prices,  at  retail,  or  by  the  quantity. 


Account  Books, 

Writing  Papers, 

Envelopes, 

Notes,  Drafts,  Receipts,, 

Hotel  Registers, 

Sets  of  Books  for  Societies, 

Writing  Desks, 

Scrap  Books, 

Shipping  Receipt  Boxes, 

Patent  Inkstands, 

Tin  Cash  and  Deed  Books, 

Manifold  Letter  Writers, 

Bankers’  Note  Cases, 

Slates,  Pencils, 

Chessmen, 

Perforated  Boards, 

Fancy  Stationery  in  great  variety. 

Books  ruled  and  bound  to  pattern.  3 

Job  Printing  executed  at  low  rates.  Cards,  Circulars,  Bill 
Heads,  Checks,  Receipts,  Ac. 

FRANCIS  A  LOUTREL, 

1—19  Stationers  and  Booksellers,  77  Maiden  Lane. 


Copying  Presses, ! 
Note  Papers, 

Bills  of  Exchange, 
Memoranda  Bool-: . 
Time  Books, 

Portfolios. 

Gold  and  Steel  Pens, 
Superior  Writing  I  ilk. 
Elastic  Paper  Holders, 
Seal  Presses, 

Pass  and  Copy  Books, 
Penknives, 
Backgammon  Boards 
Wax  Wafers. 

Tissue  Paper, 

Diaries  for  1854. 


STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  PAPER,  Ac.-PECK  A 
Hoodless,  Manufacturers  of  Blank  Books,  Importers  and 
Dealers  in  Fancy  and  Staple  Stationery  of  every  description. 
No.  139  Pearl  street  and  90  Beaver  street,  near  Wall  street, 
New-York.  Country  Merchants  supplied  at  low  rates.  Par¬ 
ticular  and  prompt  attention  given  to  orders.  1-11 


SAFES. 

^Salamander  marble  company.-silas  c.  her 

RING-.  Wareroora,  313  Broadway;  Manufactory,  Hud¬ 
son  street,  corner  Thirteenth  street,  New-York.  Iron  Mantels, 
Table-Tops,  Columns,  &c.,  marbleized  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  inventors,  R.  F.  &  J.  P.  WILLIAMS.  Finan¬ 
cial  and  General  Business  Department,  J.  RUSTON.  Speci¬ 
mens  may  be  seen  at  the  Salamander  Safe  Depot,  185, 137,  and 
139  Water  street,  New-York,  and  corner  of  Court  and  Jor  ale- 
mon  streets,  Brooklyn.  1-12 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


PROSPECTUS  0E  VOLUME  ELEVENTH  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

The  American  Agriculturist  will  hereafter  be 
published  weekly,  aDd  contain  16  large  quarto 
pages,  embellished  with  numerous  engravings. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  so  long  favorably  known  as 
principal  editor  of  the  Monthly  Agriculturist,  will 
be  the  superintending  Editor,  Mr.  O.  Judd,  A.  M.,  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  hie  scientific  and  practical  attainments, 
will  be  his  associate,  Rev.  Win.  Clift,  of  Stoningtom 
Ct,  an  excellent  practical  horticulturist  and  elegant 
writer,  will  be  a  regular  contributor  to  its  columns. 
They  will  be  assisted  by  a  highly  intelligent,  corps  of 
agricultural  writers,  all  of  whom  are  either  practical 
farmers,  planters,  stock-breeders,  gardeners,  or  fruit¬ 
growers. 

No  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  this 
periodical  a  Standard  Agricultural  Work,  which 
will  convey  to  its  readers  weekly  a  large  amount 
of  information  highly  valuable  to  all  interested  in 
the  culture  of  the  soil. 

This  is  the  only  weekly  periodical  of  its  kind 
published  in  the  United  States;  and  it  will  possess 
peculiar  facilities  for  furnishing  early  reports  of  the 
produce,  cattle,  and  grain-markets.  These  reports 
alone  will  be  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper 
to  its  subscribers. 

The  Editors  are  supplied  with  all  the  leading 
Agricultural  Publications  of  this  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  may  look 
confidently  to  its  pages  for  all  new  and  established 
improvements  in  modes  of  farming,  stock-breeding, 
<Sic.,  Ac.  While  adhering  to  scientific  accuracy,  our 
aim  will  be  to  make  science  entirely  subservient  to 
practice. 

Our  paper  will  be  furnished  to  subscribers  for 
less  than  four  cents  a  number  of  sixteen  quarto 
pages,  and  to  large  clubs  for  less  than  two  and  a 
half  cents.  Every  number  will  contain  suggestions 
for  the  treatment  of  soils,  crops,  stock,  Ac.,  which 
will  often  be  worth  to  the  reader  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  paper  for  a  year. 

Price  of  subscriptions — invariably  in  advance: 

To  single  Subscribers,  -  £2,00  a  year,  £2.00 


Clubs  of 


QO. 

|“  do. 
“  do. 


3  do. 
5  do. 
10  do. 
20  do. 


1.67 

1.60 

1.50 

1.25 


5.00 

8.00 

15.00 

25.00 


.  Every  friend  of  agriculture  is  respectfully  re¬ 
quested  to  act  as  agent  in  procuring  subscriptions, 
which  may  be  forwarded  by  mail  at  the  risk  of  the 
publishers,  if  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master.  ALLEN  A  CO., 

189  Water  street,  New-York. 

N.B. — Subscriptions,  advertisements,  and  all  mat¬ 
ters  relative  to  the  business  part  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  should  be  addressed  to  Allen  A  Co.,  and  all 
communications  for  the  paper  addressed  to  Editor 
of  American  Agriculturist. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Newsmen  in  the  different  towns  in  the  country 
are  requested  to  act  as  agents  for  this  paper ;  re¬ 
sponsible  persons  also  in  every  district  of  the  United 
States. 

Very  liberal  commissions  will  be  given  to  a  few 
young  men  to  act  as  travelling  agents. 

For  further  information  address  the  publishers,  or 
call  at  their  office,  189  Water  street,  New-York. 

153&U1UIALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
RhS  Market— strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  lor  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash  by  THOMAS  D.  BURRALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 

1-tf  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

Ademarest,  card  and  seal  engraver-door 

©  Plates,  and  advertising  Envelopes,— Corner  of  Pine 
and  Nassau  streets,  opposite  the  Custom  House.  1—18  .,3 

TRYON,  ENGRAVER" And’PpRINTER,  NO.  438 
is  Broadway.— W.  T.begs  to  inform  the  public  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  he  now  imports  a  new  style  of  Visiting  and  Wedding 
Cards  from  Europe,  which  are  entirely  different  from  any 
others  in  the  city.  Specimens  can  be  seen  by  every  arrival. 

1 — lo 

Military  g oods.— jamesTl  lent,  successor  to 

Andrew  M.  Sliiers,  121  Fulton  street,  between  William 
and  Nassau,  manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  military  caps,  sad¬ 
dles,  saddle-cloths:  holsters,  bridles,  and  plumes  of  all  kinds 
made  to  order.  Military  companies  about  changing  their 
uniforms,  or  new  companies  about  forming,  supplied  with 
samples  of  the  newest  patterns,  at  the  shortest  notice,  from  the 
oldest  place  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  2-18 

5 DISK'S  METALLIC  BURIAL- CASE.- F.  A.  MORRELL, 
General  Undertaker,  would  inform  his  friends  and  the 
public  that  he  furnishes  every  thing  in  the  above  line  at  short 
notice— gives  personal  attention  at  funerals;  and  he  assures 
those  who  may  favor  him  with  a  call,  that  it  shall  be  done  with 
entire  satisfaction. 

N.B.  Charges  moderate.  He  invites  attention  to  the  Metal¬ 
lic  Burial  Cases,  aud  expects  liya  strict  attention  to  business 
to  merit  the  approval  of  those  who,  through  affliction,  may 
need  his  services.  Metallic  Burial  Oases  and  Wood  Coffins,  of 
every  quality.  Interments  procured  In  all  tho  cometerlos, 
Office,  57  Myrtle  avenue,  Brooklyn,  844 
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HORSE  MARKETS. 


MOS  SMITH,  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLE,  No.  76 
L  East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York.  1-27 


3>ULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN- 
2J>  ty-fourth  street,  West  side  of  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

1-34  A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Proprietor. 


INAGAN  &  GRAHAM,  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES, 
.  cor.  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.— F.  &  G.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  with  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1138 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

I"  ETELVETIA  ANd" LAFAYETTE  GOLD  MINING  COM- 
KL  pany,  located  »t  Grass  Valley,  California  — organized 
July  7, 1852— is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation  ;  its 
veins  are  opened,  being  worked  and  highly  productive ;  its 
mill  is  of  great  power,  complete  in  all  respects,  and  now  work¬ 
ing  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  its  prospects  for  fu¬ 
ture  success,  founded  upon  actual  experience,  are  of  an  un¬ 
usually  flattering  nature.  There  was  taken  out  previous  to 
Dec.  29,  1852,  upwards  of  $169,000,  and  the  yield  of  the  mine  is 
steadily  increasing  with  each  successive  report. 

It  is  by  far  the  most  successful  mining  company  in  California, 
and  its  Directors  confidently  anticipate  quarterly  dividends 
of  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  commencing  in  October  next. 

Dividends  payable  quarterly  in  October,  January,  April  and 
July,  at  the  office  of  the  Compa  ly  in  Grass  Valley,  and  at  the 
agency  office  in  New-York. 

A  few  shares,  and  copies  of  the  charter  aud  by-laws,  together 
with  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
2-15  DANIEL  ADEE,  Agent,  107  Fulton-street,  N.  Y. 

HITELEAD-PUitEANDFULL^WEIGIITY^THE^UN- 
dersigned,  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  long-established 
Brand  of  Mordecai  Lewis  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  keep  contin¬ 
ually  on  hand  a  complete  assortment  of  the  same,  and  are 
prepared  to  supply  the  trade  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  The 
quality  brauded  ‘'pure”  is  guaranteed  to  be  entirely  free  from 
adulteration.  The  packages  also  to  contain  net  weight,  as 
heretofore  customary,  which,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  is  a  sav¬ 
ing  to  tlie  consumer  of  at  least  one-half  cent  per  pound  over 
gross  weight. 

2-10  JAMES  T.  LEWIS  &  CO.,  No  82  Water  street. 

UNPARALLELED  SUCCESS.-THREE  YEARS  AGO,  THE 
Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  EUGENE  R.  DURKEE 
was  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  but  its 
real  worth,  and  the  perseverance  of  its  proprietor,  has  won  for 
it  world-wide  celebrity,  and  in  every  city,  town  and  village 
throughout  this  country  its  name  is  a  familiar  household  word. 
To  the  trade  nothing  more  saleable  or  profitable  is  offered. 
Principal  office,  139  Water  street,  New-York.  For  sale  by  gro¬ 
cers  generally.  2-12 


TfTNION  STEAM  SUGAR  REFINERY, 28  LEONARD  STREET, 
6jJ  (Between  Hudson  and  West  Broadway.)  The  subscriber 
lias  constantly  for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  different 
grades  of  their  superior  qualities  o  freftned  sugars  and  syrups, 
diamond  A,  il,  0,  and  yollow  ,  _- 

046  HARRIS,  EVANS  ft  CO, 


STOCK. 

MMPROVED  STOCK*'oF~ ALiTkINDS.  -  HAVING  HAD 
great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stook  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  I  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  ldndB.  As  muoli  no¬ 
tice  as  convenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  in 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 
South. 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  oattle,  Devons,  Herefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayrshires.  Long-wooled  Sheep— the  Cotswold, 
Oxford,  Leicester.  Bakeweli,  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown.  Fine-wooled  Sheep— such  as  the  Saxon,  Span 
ish,  and  French  Merino. 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious. 

1-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN.  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street. 

Madagascar  or  lop-eared  rabbits.-a  few 

pairs  of  these  large  and  superb  animals  for  sale.  Price 
$10  to  $15  par  pair.  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN, 

1-tf_ 189  Water  street. 

Terrier  dogs,  of  tiie  smootu-iiaired  and  tan- 

ned  muzzle  breed.  These  are  famous  ratters,  very  active, 
and  make  excellent  farm  dogs. 

1-tf  - “ 


farm  dogs. 

T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN,  189  Water  street. 


S1UFFOLK  PIGS.-THE  SUBSCRIBERS  ARE  PREPARED 
to  receive  orders  for  pure  Suffolk  Pigs,  bred  from  stock 
imported  in  1848  by  the  late  William  Stickney,  also  by  the 
subscribers  in  January  last. 

JOSIAH  STICKNEY,  Watertown,  or 
Address  ISAAC  STICKNEY,  Boston,  Mass. 

l-13eow* 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

4GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— THE  SUBSCRIBER 
keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements : 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye,  Ac. 
Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton.  Presses— Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  "improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

norse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace— 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  lightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  toallkindsof  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble's  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Wate£  street. 

"gra  EAPERS  AND  MOWING  MACHINES. — THE  UNDER- 
JUL  signed,  Agent  for  the  sale  of  McCormick’s  celebrated 
Reapers  and  combined  Machines,  for  the  City  of  New  York, 
California,  Oregon,  and  South  American  Markets. 

1-13  H.  D.  ORMSBEE,  No.  217  Pearl-st.,  N.  Y. 


xfTRAIN  MILLS,  STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON  MILLS,  AT  $6 
to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power.  For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


ATER  RAMS.  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS 
_  _  Chain  Pumps;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  Ac.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


Tile  machines.— for  making  draining  tiles  of 

all  descriptions  and  sizes,  for  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water  street. 


May  and  cotton  presses.-bullook’s  progress¬ 
ive  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  whioh 
make  them  by  lar  the  best  in  use.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


FERTILIZERS. 


mTO.  1  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.-Tms  valuable 
JLnI  fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  has  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor,  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  Ail  bags  will  be  branded  “  C.  B.  De 
Burg,  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds  ;  Field  aud  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust.  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  Ac. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  (late  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co..) 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.  — RECEIVED  PER  SHIP  OCEAN 
Queen,  first  quality  Peruvian  Guano.  No.  1  Superphos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  constantly  on  hand.  Also,  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds— the 
largest  and  most  complete  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  It.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street,  N.  Y. 

1-tf 


TO  FARMERS.-HUGUINS’  CELEBRATED  NITROGE- 
nous,  Ammoniacal  and  Mineral  Manure,  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  principal  agriculturists  in  Europe,  and 
readily  admitted  by  those  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most 
effective  fertilizer  now  in  use.  For  sale  by  L.  W.  TINELLI  & 
CO.,  No.  87  Greenwich  street,  New-York,  sole  agents  for  the 
sale  of  tlie  article. _  1-13 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA- 
55?  nure.— 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
the  best  materials,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  &  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole¬ 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street.  1— SI 


J,  A,  GRAY,  Printer,  B9  and  97  Cliff  street,  N, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

Sbigitri)  u  imjjrok  tlje  gamier,  il \t  flaitter,  ani  the  (Sarkucr. 


A  GUI CULT  URE  IS  THE  MOST  '.HEALTHY,  TEE  MOST  USEFUL,  AND  THE  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN.  -  Washington. 
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THE  RHUBARB. 

No.  I. 

A  fact  recently  mentioned  in  our  columns, 

“  that  a  barrel  of  the  roots  of  this  plant  survived 
a  soaking  of  several  days  in  salt  water,  and  grew 
vigorously  after  it,”  has  led  us  to  look  a  little  into 
its  history  and  mode  of  cultivation.  The  fact 
is  a  remarkable  corroboration  of  the  teachings 
of  science,  and  of  the  worth  of  chemical  analysis 
in  good  gardening.  One  of  our  rhubarb  planta¬ 
tions  is  upon  soil  heavily  dressed  with  marsh 
mud,  and  within  a  rod  of  a  ditch  where  the  tide 
flows.  The  result  has  been  surprising  to  all  be¬ 
holders,  and  has  far  surpassed  all  our  former 
experience  in  the  cultivation  of  this  esculent. 

Rhubarb  is  an  exotic,  and  belongs  to  the  genus 
Rheum.  It  is  a  large,  hardy  perennial,  of  the 
doch  family.  There  are  several  species  of  it,  and 
numerous  varieties  of  the  edible  sort,  which  culti¬ 
vation  is  continually  multiplying  and  improving. 
The  genus  has  its  name  Rheum  from  the  Greek 
reo,  to  flow,  from  its  purgative  qualities,  or  from 
Rha,  the  A  Volga,  whence  it  was  first  brought. 
The  Rheum  palmat  lira  comes  from  China,  whence 
it  has  been  introduced  into  Europe  and  America. 
The  leaves  are  palmate  acuminate.  It  has  a 
fleshy  root  of  a  yellowish  brown  upon  the  out¬ 
side  ;  within  it  is  a  bright  yellow  veined  with 
red,  and  forms  the  rhubarb  of  the  apothecary. 
The  Turks  seem  to  have  a  monopoly  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  more  probably  from  the  fact,  that  they 
understand  its  culture,  than  from  any  peculiarity 
in  their  soil  and  climate.  Besides  this  species, 
there  are  Rheum  compaction  and  Rheum  aus- 
trale  cultivated  for  their  medicinal  qualities. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made,'  both  in  this 
country  and  in  western  Europe,  to  cultivate  the 
medicinal  sorts,  but  without  any  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess.  We  are  persuaded  the  failure  has  been 
owing  to  ignorance  of  the  composition  of  the 
plant,  of  its  habits,  mode  of  culture,  time  of 
gathering,  &c.  When  these  are  well  understood, 
we  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  cultivated 
with  even  more  success  than  in  China  and  Tur¬ 
key.  If  tea  can  be  naturalized  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  grown  at  half  the  expense  of  the  im¬ 
ported  article,  why  may  not  rhubarb  become 
one  of  our  staples,  and  form  an  item  of  our  na¬ 
tional  wealth  ?  The  root  of  good  Turkey  rhubarb 
is  worth  now  in  the  market  from  three  to  four 
dollars  a  pound.  Any  production  of  the  soil  in 
which  the  bulk  is  so  small  in  proportion  to  the 
value,  is  exceedingly  desirable.  If  the  yield  of 
the  root  is  as  abundant  as  that  of  the  edible 
kinds,  it  would  make  a  very  lucrative  crop.  We 
throw  out  these  hints  for  the  benefit  of  some 
enterprising  capitalist  among  our  farmers.  Here 
is  an  open  door  to  wealth  to  some  man  who  has 
the  courage  and  skill  to  enter. 


Of  the  edible  kinds  of  rhubarb,  now  widely 
known  as  the  pie  plant,  the  Rheum  rhaponticum 
is  the  most  generally  cultivated.  It  is  a  native 
of  Asia,  and  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  1575. 
This  species  is  the  original  of  the  numerous  fine 
varieties  raised  from  the  seed.  Besides  this  there 
is  Rheum  undulatum ,  a  native  of  China,  intro¬ 
duced  in  1734;  Elford  rhubarb,  a  scarlet  variety, 
and  Rheum  hybridum,  a  native  of  Asia,  culti¬ 
vated  in  1778. 

These  were  first  brought  into  general  notice 
in  the  London  Market,  by  Mr.  Myatt,  some 
twenty  years  ago.  They  are  the  first  product  of 
the  spring  suitable  for  pies,  and  the  rapid  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  shows 
that  it  fills  a  great  desideratum  in  the  market. 

The  varieties  produced  from  the  rhaponticum 
now  quite  extensively  cultivated  are  numerous. 
New  seedlings  are  easily  grown  and  they  are  not 
infrequently  an  improvement  upon  the  parent 
stock.  Among  the  best  for  cultivation  is  the 
Tobolsk,  a  small  early  kind,  producing  petioles 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  length  ;  the 
Washington,  with  green  spots  upon  the  foot 
stalks  a  little  larger  and  a  little  later;  the  Giant, 
with  round  green  stalks  sometimes  two  inches 
through  and  four  feet  long ;  the  Mammoth,  a 
seedling  of  the  Giant,  propagated  by  Robert 
Buist  ;  the  Myatt's  Victoria  and  the  Large  Early 
Red,  both  seedlings  of  the  Victoria. 

Myatt's  Linnaeus  is  one  of  the  largest  kinds, 
and  is  the  best  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
It  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Mr. 
Marshal  P.  Wilder,  and  has  been  liberally  dis¬ 
tributed  by  that  eminent  patron  of  horticultural 
art.  A  few  small  roots,  sent  us  by  that  gentle¬ 
man  last  spring,  have  each  produced  leaf  stalks 
thirty  inches  long  and  weighing  over  one  and  a 
half  pounds.  Each  root  formed  a  massive  bundle 
of  leaves  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.  AVe  have 
never  tried  any  sort  that  sent  up  in  such  rapid 
succession,  an  abundant  supply  of  large  leaf 
stalks.  In  cooking,  this  sort  retains  its  form 
better  than  many  others  while  it  is  more  tender 
and  less  stringy.  It  is  said  to  produce  seedlings 
more  like  the  parent  stock  than  the  other  kinds. 

Uses. — The  large  succulent  petioles  are  highly 
esteemed  for  making  pies,  tarts,  jellies,  preserves, 
wine,  &c.,  which  much  resemble  those  made 
from  apples  and  gooseberries.  Buist  says 
“  The  varieties  of  Rhubarb  for  cooking  form  an 
object  of  much  interest,  and  even  great  profit  to 
the  market  gardener,  and  to  every  householder 
who  has  a  garden  it  cannot  be  too  highly  re¬ 
commended  as  a  very  salubrious  vegetable  jfor 
the  family,  either  stewed  or  in  pies  and  tarts. 
For  dysentery  in  children,  it  is  an  infallible 
remedy,  Stewed,  seasoned  with  sugar,  and  eaten 
in  any  quantity  with  bread.  The  stalk  is  fit  for 
use  when  the  leaf  begins  to  expand.  Take  the 
outside  skin  off  the  stalk,  cut  it  into  pieces  about 
an  inch  long,  put  them  into  a  sauce-pan  with 


plenty  of  brown  sugar  and  a  few  tablespoonsful 
of  water ;  cover  if,  and  let  it  stew  slowly  until 
it  is  perfectly  soft ;  after  having  cooled  it  is 
ready  for  use.  Few  vegetables  have  made  more 
rapid  progress  in  their  cultivation  within  the 
past  twenty  years,  than  this  article,  and  we  yet 
expect  to  sec  it  cultivated  by  the  hundred  acres, 
and  brought  to  our  markets  by  wagon  loads.” 

Whoever  has  visited  our  large  city  markets 
in  the  season  of  this  article  has  seen  the  antici¬ 
pations  of  Mr.  Buist  already  realized.  The  best 
cook  wc  know  of,  and  our  lady  readers  will 
guess  in  a  moment  whom  we  mean,  differs  a 
little  from  the  gardener,  in  substituting  white 
sugar  for  brown,  on  the  score  of  economy  as 
well  as  taste.  She  also  doubts  about  the  article 
being  an]  infallible  remedy  for  the/lysentery, 
though  it  may  be  as  worthy  of  that  title  as  many 
other  remedies  which  it  graces.  But  she  strongly 
affirms  that  it  is  infallible  for  good  pies  if  one 
knows  how  to  make  the  crust,  or  if  any  have 
conscientious  scruples  against  pastry,  it  is  infal¬ 
lible  for  a  stewed  sauce  to  be  eaten  with  bread 
and  butter  for  tea.  It  is  a  good  substitute  for 
preserves,  and  is  much  more  wholesome.  It 
comes  too  at  a  season  when  the  sweetmeats  be¬ 
gin  to  run  low,  especially  if  the  housewife  is 
hospitable,  and  has  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

The  rapidly  increasing  popularity  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  is  perhaps  the  best  commentary  upon  its 
merits.  In  1835,  William  Paterson,  of  Newark, 
had  the  rhubarb  market  all  to  himself.  He 
sent  his  market-boy  with  parcels  to  the  hotels, 
but  to  his  astonishment  lie  returned  with  not  a 
stalk  sold;  some  told  the  boy  they  were  not  sick 
and  did  not  require  rhubarb,  others  they  were 
not  so  green  as  to  make  pies  out  of  green  leaves, 
and  gravely  asked  him  what  sort  of  a  man  had 
sent  him  with  such  stuff.  Now  vast  quantities 
of  pie  plant  are  sold  in  Newark,  and  in  all  the 
cities  and  villages  of  the  North.  Few  families 

are  unacquainted  with  the  article. 

- «-»-♦ - 

NITRATE  OF  SODA. 

AYe  have  no  selfish  end  in  view,  no  “axe  to 
grind,”  in  constantly  reverting  to  this  subject; 
but  as  we  have  before  stated,  we  have  a  good 
deal  of  confidence  in  the  idea  that  Nitrate  of 
soda  will  soon  be  a  successful  competitor  against 
monopolized  guano. 

AATc  suggest  to  those  who  have  time  and  means, 
the  propriety  of  making  experiments  with  this 
article  during  this  fall,  and  especially  the  coming 
spring.  AYe  propose  that  the  first  trials  be  made 
upon  wheat,  using  the  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  top¬ 
dressing.  Let  these  experiments  be  made  upon 
measured  plots  of  ground  in  the  middle  of  the 
fields,  so  as  to  give  a  fair  opportunity  for  com¬ 
parison  with  the  surrounding  portions. 

The  nitrate  should  be  applied  upon  adjoining 
plots  of  ground-in  different  proportions  and  at 
different  seasons.  All  top-dressings,  of  whatever 
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kind,  are  more  valuable  when  applied  just  before 
a  rain,  or  at  least  just  after,  when  the  ground 
is  still  wet.  Nitrate  of  soda  can  be  crushed  , 
and  sown  upon  the  land  in  a  powdered  state,  or  ! 
perhaps  better — as  it  saves  pulverizing — by  dis¬ 
solving  it  in  water,  and  applying  it  with  a  water¬ 
ing-pot  in  small  experiments,  or  with  a  water- 
cart  on  larger  plots.  The  former  will  answer 
very  well  where  the  entire  plot  does  not  exceed 
an  eighth  of  an  acre.  Larger  experiments  are 
very  desirable.  It  may  also  be  dissolved  readily, 
and  mixed  with  well-rotted  compost  or  muck, 
and  thus  be  sown  broadcast.  However,  in  the 
experiments  we  are  suggesting,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  the  nitrate  used  alone,  so  as  to  ascertain  its 
own  effects. 

We  suggest  the  following  experiments.  Let 
there  be,  ,sav  seven  equal  plots  of  ground  on 
which  wheat  has  been  sown  this  fall.  Call  these 
plots  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  II.  They  should  be 
near  together  in  the  same  field.  The  following 
table  will  indicate  the  date,  and  the  number  of 
pounds  per  acre  we  would  recommend  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  each  plot  at  the  different  dates  named. 
Much  earlier  applications  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter,  but  the  season  is  now  too  far  advanced  for 
these. 

Date  ofAp-  Pounds  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  applied  to  t lie  acre, 
plication. 


A 

B’ 

0 

D 

E 

F 

G 

11 

Nov. 

30 

80 

40 

March  1 

-10 

60 

(i 

15 

100 

April 

1 

40 

60 

100 

100 

15 

80 

100  | 

May 

i 

15 

40 

UO 

100 

50 

75 

100 

100 

160 

180 

200 

150 

250 

200 

The  plot  D  is  left  without  any  thing  applied, 
for  comparison.  The  quantity  per  acre,  above, 
is  of  course  not  the  quantity  sown  on  each  plot ; 
this  would  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
plot. 

These  are  only  suggestive  experiments.  They 
'nay  be  less  or  more  in  number;  the  quantity 
may  be  more  or  less,  and  the  plots  be  made  of 
any  size. 

Those  who  cannot  go  into  the  details  of  ex¬ 
periments,  can  at  least  satisfy  themselves  whe¬ 
ther  there  is  a  probability  that  nitrate  of  soda 
would  be  beneficial  upon  their  wheat  crop,  by 
simply  applying  a  few  pounds  upon  a  small  plot 
in  the  middle  of  some  wheat  field,  and  then  com¬ 
pare  the  produce  of  grain  and  straw  at  harvest 
time. 

When  the  time  of  sowing  grain  comes  round 
again  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  we  shall  re¬ 
commend  experiments  with  nitrate  of  soda, 
plowed  in  alone  and  also  mixed  with  bone  earth, 
or  phosphate -of-limo,  ashes,  &c. 

The  nitrate  now  costs  from  four  to  five  and 
a  half  c.ents  a  pound,  but  we  aro"  quite  certain 
that  it  will  be  furnished  in  large  quantities  and 
at  a  low  price,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  sufficient 
demand  created,  to  warrant  sending  out  ships 
and  appliances  for  procuring  the  crude  article 
from  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

We  here  give  one  experiment: 

Mr.  H.  SnuBART,  of  Bethel,  Pa.,  states  in  the 
Farm  Journal,  that  he  has  found  more  benefit 
from  nitrate  of  soda  than  from  guano,  as  a 
manure  for  Maize.  Fifty  pounds  guano,  mixed 
with  three-fourths  of  a  bushel  of  plaster,  was 
applied  per  acre,  when  the  corn  was  up,  previous 
to  being  cultivated.  Thirty  pounds  of  nitrate, 
ground  in  a  piaster-mill  with  three-fourths 
bushels  of  plaster  were'  used  per  acre,  sown  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  guano.  He  thinks  the 
increase  of  corn  paid  for  the  guano,  but  that  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  nitrate  would  pay  for  it 
over  and  over  again, 


We  regret  that  the  experiment  is  not  strictly 
comparative.  The  guano  was  sown  in  1851,  and 
and  the  nitrate  in  1853. 

... - 

PLANTING  FRUIT  SHADE  TREES  ALONG 
HIGHWAYS  AND  RAILROADS. 

As  November  is  generally  a  very  busy  season 
in  the  country  with  those  whose  soil  or  location 
renders  autumn  preferable  to  the  spring  for 
planting  out  trees  and  shrubs,  I  would  make 
suggestion  to  farmers  and  others  who  intend  to 
plant  trees  by  the  roadside  for  the  purpose 
of  ornamenting  their  places,  as  well  as  for 
the  benefit  of  the  shade  afforded  thereby  both 
to  themselves  and  neighbors  when  journeying 
to  and  fro  on  a  hot  sultry  summer’s  day.  I 
suggest  instead  of  such  nuisances  as  the  de¬ 
servedly-abused  ailanthus,  the  abele  or  silver- 
leafed  poplar,  (and  many  other  so-called  orna¬ 
mental,  but  in  reality  unprofitable  and  absolutely 
injurious  trees,  which  throw  up  as  they  do  in¬ 
numerable  suckers  to  destroy  all  the  sym¬ 
metrical  beauty  of  the  green  turf,  and  form  an 
unsightly  thicket  inside  the  fence,)  that  a  good 
chestnut,  walnut,  or  hickory  can  be  procured 
just  as  easily  from  the  neighboring  wood,  or  a 
cherry,  apple,  or  other  fruit-bearing  tree  from 
theejnirseries,  and  at  a  rate  as  cheap,  if  not 
cheaper,  than  the  others  above-mentioned.  By 
so  doing,  they  at  one  and  the  same  time  com¬ 
bine  the  useful  with  the  ornamental.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  have  set  us  a  good  example  in  this  respect. 
I  have  myself  seen  miles  of  their  most  public 
thoroughfares  lined  with  fruit  trees  of  all  des¬ 
criptions,  from  the  apple  and  pear  even  to  the 
nut.  These  trees  afford  an  agreeable  shade  to 
the  weary  and  foot-sore  traveller,  as  also  an  oc¬ 
casional  fruit  to  cool  his  parched  lips,  which 
custom  permits  him  to  take  without  the  idea  of 
stealing  once  entering  the  mind  of  either  him¬ 
self  or  the  proprietor.  However,  if  the  produce 
of  any  particular  tree  is  either  reserved  or  sold 
by  the  owner,  it  is  merely  marked  with  a  wisp 
of  straw,  and  the  tree  thus  marked  is  sacred, 
and  the  fruit  left  undisturbed. 

Many  farmers  will  no  doubt  urge,  that  such  a 
practice,  if  common,  would  render  fruit  too 
cheap ;  but  do  we  not  every  day  see  that  the 
demand  and  consumption  increases — especially 
in  great  cities — as  rapidly  as  the  fruit  itself,  and 
that  “  like  the  daughter  of  the  horse-leech,”  New- 
York,  for  example,  still  cries  “give,  give.”  Were 
it  otherwise  we  should  not  hear  of  such  ex- 
horbitant  prices  being  paid  by  Taylor,  and  others 
I  could  mention,  for  pears  and  other  really  good 
fruit,  at  the  present  time.  Here  let  me  urge 
the  farmer  fo  plant  out  only  really  good  fruit, 
and  take  heed  that  his  trees  are  adapted  fo  the 
soil  and  locality  where  he  resides,  for  a  miserable 
seedling  crab-apple  extracts  quite  as  much  nu¬ 
triment  from  the  soil,  and  takes  up  as  much 
space  in  his  field,  as  the  magnificent  Newtown 
Pippin,  or  Swaar.  At  the  first  mentioned  even 
his  very  pigs  turn  up  their  noses  in  disgust, 
whilst  the  other  is  now  worth  from  four  to  six 
dollars  a  barrel  in  New-York.  1  would  also  ob¬ 
serve  that  in  Fngland  the  sides  of  the  railroads 
are  cultivated  wherever  possible  ;  and  that  near 
the  large  towns,  I  have  seen  the  banks  (where 
arable)  covered  with  a  profusion  of  vegetables 
for  use,  or  with  dahlias  and  other  showy  flowers 
for  ornament.  How  much  better  is  this  than 
our  own  sterile  railroad  sand  and  clay  banks, 
with  here  and  there  a  solitary  blade  of  grass 
struggling  for  a  brief  existence,  and  only  en¬ 
livened  by  immense  overhanging  half-buried 


boulders,  threatening  every  passing  train  with 
immediate  destruction.  Now  were  these  banks 
well  graded,  and  merely  sown  with  grass  seed, 
it  would  not  only  add  to  their  beauty,  but  also 
prevent  the  'washing  down  of  the  mud  or  sand 
that  every  now  and  then  stops  up  the  track,  the 
action  of  the  frost  in  wiuter,  and  also  prevent 
much  of  the  dust  in  running.  Fruit  trees,  (if 
not  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  company,) 
might  be  planted  on  such  vacant  level  spots, 
where  they  would  not  be  liable  to  be  overthrown 
upon  the  track.  I  should  like  some  arithme¬ 
tician  to  make  a  calculation,  what  amount  of 
fruit  and  hay  could  be  raised  on  the  otherwise 
unsightly  and  unprofitable  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad  from  New-York  to  Albany.  I 
imagine  that  the  amount  in  dollars  and  cents 
would  astonish  even  the  learned  directors  them¬ 
selves,  and  make  it  an  object  to  them,  or  the 
proprietors  of  the  adjacent  soil,  to  plant  out 
such  trees  as  the  Newtown  Pippin,  Rholc  Island 
Greening,  &c.,  on  every  available  spot.  The 
fruit  might  be  put  under  the  charge  of  the  watch 
for  every  mile,  without  any  extra  expense  ;  and 
even  were  much  of  it  stolen,  yet  the  trees 
would  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  road, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  crop  would  no  doubt 
prove  a  source  of  great  profit. 

While  on  the  subject  of  stealing  fruit,  I  must 
relate  an  incident  in  my  own  experience.  A  few 
weeks  since,  when  at  a  “down-cast”  horticultural 
exhibition,  as  I  was  busily  engaged  in  examining 
some  of  the  fruit,  I  observed  a  tall,  lank  speci¬ 
men  of  the  genus  homo  with  a  very  fine-look¬ 
ing  apple  in  his  hand.  When  he  came  to  where 
I  stood  he  stopped,  and  desired  me  to  tell  him 
if  I  knew  what  it  was,  and  upon  my  declaring 
my  inability,  lie  asked  me  to  taste  it.  Accord¬ 
ingly  I  took  a  good  mouthful ;  but,  shade  of 
Pomona!  of  all  the  sour  apples  I  ever  tasted, 
this  capped  the  climax.  I  have  tasted  verjuice, 
I  have  tasted  sour  plums,  and  unripe  persim¬ 
mons,  and  thereby  had  my  mouth  so  drawn  up 
|  as  only  to  be  able  to  make  an  almost  inaudible 
j  whistling  sound,  when  I  endeavored  to  speak  ; 
j  but  even  unripe  persimmons  could  not  compare 
|  with  the  unparalleled  acerbity  of  this  abomi- 
|  nable  apple.  When  after  a  few  minutes,  I  had 
!  regained  a  little  composure,  I  ventured  to  in- 
|  quire  in  a  whisper,  “  what  might  be  the  name 
!  of  such  an  invaluable  fruit?”  Whereupon  my 
|  down-east  friend  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
l  satirical  and  mischievous  smile  flitting  over  his 
i  otherwise  staid  and  deacon-like  features,  an- 

■  swered :  “  Wal  neow,  that’s  (he  most  useful 
|  apple  on  my  hull  farm.  T  call  it  the  Yankee 
j  apple,  for  it  can’t  be  beat ;  it  looks  so  good,  and 

yet  is  so  ’tarnal  sour,  that  I  use  it  only  to  graft 
;  on  all  the  lower  limbs  of  any  apple  trees  I  have 
;  standing  near  the  roadside  fence.  The  upper 
;■  limbs  I  graft  with  Greenings,  Swaars,  and  such 
I  like  good  apples.  Neow  the  boys  seein'  such 

■  good  lookin’  apples  handy,  jump  the  fence,  seize 
j  the  first  fair-lookin’  apple  they  can  reach,  take 
j  one*  bite,  but  1  swow,  after  one  bite  they  never 

wait  to  take  another,  but  run  right  off  as  fast 

as  legs  will  carry  them,  to  deacon  Z - ’s  or- 

i  chard,  to  get  one  of  his  good  Baldwins,  to  take 
I  the  seoiu1  taste  out  of  their  mouths.  My  or- 
j  chard  sartinly  has  a  orful  reputation  with  the 
i  i-isin’  generation  eny  heow ;  but,  I  save  my 
apples ;  and  if  that’s  not  a  very  useful  apple,  I 
!  should  like  to  know  what  is.” 

I  Having  been  perfectly  convinced  from  a  pre- 
j  vious  disagreeable  acquaintance  with  the  abo- 
i  mumble  acidity  of  the  fruit,  1  could  only 
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acquiesce  and  follow  the  example  of  the  boys, 
or,  as  our  returned  Mexicans  would  say,  I 
“Vamosed  the  Ranch”  instanter.  I  merely  re¬ 
late  this  circumstance  as  it  occurred,  and  make 
no  comments,  but  leave  my  readers  themselves 
to  judge  whether  the  “Yankee  apple”  ought,  or 
ought  not  to  be  put  on  the  list  of  approved  fruit, 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Pomological  Congress, 
as  an  apple  “  worthy  of  general  cultivation.” 

Byrnesville.  G. 

AGRICULTURAL  TOUR  IN  GERMANY, —NO.  11. 

BY  COUNT  DE  GOCRCY. 

Translated  for  the  American  Agriculturist  from  the  Journal 
d’ Agriculture  Pratique. 

I  started  from  Floriau  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  so  as  to  arrive  in  time  at  a  small  town 
where  I  was  to  take  the  steamboat  from  Lintz 
to  Vienna.  This  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Danube  is  on  the  whole  attractive ;  not  so  beau¬ 
tiful,  however,  as  that  of  the  Rhine,  between 
Mayence  and  Bonn.  I  spent  four  days  in  visit¬ 
ing  Vienna  and  its  suburbs.  The  fields  around 
the  city  were  browned  by  drying  and  cold  winds, 
which  had  prevailed  here  for  a  considerable 
time.  I  extended  my  journeyings  as  far  as 
Baden,  and  a  few  miles  farther,  into  that  part  of 
the  suburbs  which  is  esteemed  the  most  agree¬ 
able.  There  are  here,  it  is  true,  banks  covered 
with  vineyards  and  shrubbery,  many  pretty 
country  residences  and  pleasant  villages,  but  I 
was  much  surprised  to  find  the  country  in  a 
condition  much  below  the  reputation  it  has  en¬ 
joyed.  Instead  of  clear  streams  1  found  nothing 
but  trenches  filled  with  the  drainings  from  the 
city  and  adjacent  districts ;  the  banks  hidden  by 
stunted  underwood ;  the  hard  and  parched  soil 
bearing  poor  crops  ;  and  nothing  in  the  market 
gardens  to  indicate  that  this  branch  of  horticul¬ 
ture  was  in  an  advanced  state.  Maize  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city, 
perhaps  for  fodder,  or  it  may  be  for  the  grain. 
The  common  red  wine  of  the  neighborhood  of 
Vienna  is  very  good,  and  the  raisins  excellent 
and  very  plentiful.  There  is  scarely  a  fruiterer 
in  the  suburbs  who  does  not  sell  them. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Vienna,  to  whom  I  applied  for  information  re¬ 
specting  some  farms  conducted  by  able  agricul¬ 
turists,  which  I  desired  to  visit,  could  not  men¬ 
tion  one,  at  least  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  capital.  He  showed  mo,  in  a  very  fine  room, 
a  collection  of  well-executed  models  of  machines 
and  implements  for  agricultural  purposes.  I 
did  not  observe  many  novelties  among  them; 
there  was  not  a  single  machine  for  making 
drain  tiles. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Vienna  has  a  fine 
library  of  agricultural  works,  which  are  lent  out, 
and  for  which  the  person  borrowing  gives  a 
receipt.  My  former  tour  which  I  dedicated  to 
this  society  was  in  course  of  reading. 

I  next  visited  a  manufacturer  of  implements 
of  husbandry,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being 
more  ingenious  than  the  majority  of  his  craft. 
I  found  him  engaged  in  exhibiting  to  several 
young  Polish  noblemen  areaping  machine,  much 
used  in  the  United  States  for  the  last  twelve 
years.  The  inventor's  name  is  McCormick.  One 
of  the  gentlemen,  Count  Samoylof,  told  me 
that  McCormick’s  reaper  had  been  tried  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brunn,  in  Moravia.  They  ordered 
one,  but  it  was  not  to  be  made  unless  the  maker 
received  ten  similar  orders  at  about  892  francs 
each.  He  showed  us  a  small  collection  of  models, 
richer  in  English  machines  of  recent  date,  than 


the  society’s  museum  already  referred  to,  but 
the  models  were  not  of  full  size.  A  plow,  called 
Zugmayer  is  commonly  used  in  lower  Austria, 
which  seems  to  me  but  a  bad  imitation  -of  the 
Schwerz  plow.  It  does  very  good  work,  and 
may  be  used  without  the  front  wheel,  but  the 
farmers  generally  retain  this.  This  mechanic 
praised  the  rohadlo  highly,  as  a  plow  adapted 
to  light  soils. 

The  steamboat  from  Vienna  to  Pesth  brought 
me  only  to  Presburg.  The  landscape  was  pic¬ 
turesque  for  a  small  portion  of  the  distance. 
The  valley  is  enclosed  by  rising  grounds,  on  one 
of  which  I  observed  the  ruins  of  a  fortress, 
which,  I  was  assured,  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans. 

We  arrive  soon  after  at  Presburg.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  town,  though  imposing  when 
viewed  at  a  distance,  ceases  to  be  so,  when  ex¬ 
amined  more  closely.  As  it  was  market-day,  I 
took  occasion  to  observe  the  crowd  of  country 
people,  congregated  here,  from  a  distance  of 
many  miles  around;  the  majority  of  them 
belonged  to  the  nation  called  Slovacks. 

A  kind  of  rampart,  very  long  and  wide,  was 
filled,  as  well  as  the  neighboring  streets,  with 
small  light  wagons,  drawn  by  very  small  horses, 
the  most  of  which  were  skin  and  bone ;  others 
were  drawn  by  small  oxen  of  a  light  grey  color, 
with  long  horns  and  excessively  poor.  These 
poor  beasts,  when  I  saw  them,  were  unyoked, 
eating  some  piles  of  hay.  The  drivers  of  these 
vehicles  were  almost  all  covered  with  rags,  be¬ 
neath  which  we  could  imagine  a  sufficiently 
strong  heat,  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  They 
wore  a  grey  cloak  of  felt  cloth,  and  often  a  cape 
of  sheepskin ;  hats  with  large  rims,  shining  with 
grease ;  wide  pantaloons  of  thick  cloth,  with 
heavy  and  clumsy  boots,  completed  the  dress. 
All  these  people  seemed  to  come  very  far,  to  sell 
very  little.  Such  were  my  observations  at  this 
short  distance,  from  the  capital  of  the  empire  of 
Austria  in  the  second  city  of  Hungary. 

My  next  journey  was  from  Presburg  to  Un- 
garisch-Altenburg ;  the  main  road  was  so  bad 
that  we  were  obliged  to  leave  it  frequently  and 
take  by-roads.  The  country  is  very  level,  and 
the  soil  sandy,  but  this  does  not  prevent  it  from 
being  naturally  fertile.  The  fields  are  so  badly 
cultivated,  and  so  lightly  manured,  that  one  is 
quite  surprised  to  see  such  fine  crops.  On  some 
ground  which  belongs  to  an  estate  of  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Albert,  1  observed  very  fine  fields  of  maize, 
potatoes,  and  clover. 

The  large  divisions  of  the  farm  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  thick  hedges  of  locust,  which  served 
to  break  the  violence  of  the  winds  that  so  often 
sweep  these  plains,  entirely  destitute  of  trees 
and  plantations.  Ungarisch-Altenburgisalarge 
borough,  where  resides  the  director  of  the  entire 
estate,  amounting  to  upwards  of  twenty-five 
thousand  acres.  An  agricultural  school  was  in 
operation  here,  supported  by  the  archduke  till 
the  commencement  of  the  Hungarian  war.  M. 
Pabst,  with  the  young  men  selected  to  study 
improved  husbandry,  had  arrived  from  Ilohen- 
heim.  The  school  will  be  arranged  with  about 
seventy-five  acres  for  experimental  purposes; 
the  pupils  will  find  another  source  of  practical 
instruction  in  witnessing  the  various  operations 
on  the  farms  of  the  estate,  where  there  has 
been  a  mill  recently  constructed  on  the  best 
method,  also  a  brewery,  distillery,  and  an  agri¬ 
cultural  implement  factory. 

M.  Bxscnop,  the  director,  being  detained  by 
business  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  sent  one  of  his 


men  with  me,  who  hitched  up  a  vehicle  in  which 
wre  went  to  see  a  farm  at  some  distance.  The 
stables  of  this  farm  contained  68  milk  cows, 
and  2  bulls,  all  of  the  Schwitz  breed,  but  in¬ 
troduced  a  long  time  ago ;  only  one  cow  directly 
from  the  Swiss  breed  now7  remains.  They  were 
all  in  good  condition.  The  Swiss  cow  is  much 
larger  than  the  others.  The  heifers,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thirty  are  not  inferior  to  the  cows.  The 
calves  suck  till  four  months  old,  after  which, 
till  nine  months  old,  they  are  allowed  a  mixture 
of  meal  and  water  boiled,  with  a  portion  of  dry 
fodder;  these  young  animals  are  confined  to 
the  stable  with  their  mothers,  who  never  go  out 
to  pasture.  From  fifty  to  sixty  cattle  are  fat¬ 
tened  every  winter  with  the  refuse  of  the  dis¬ 
tillery,  where  brandy  is  made  from  potatoes. 
The  allowance  for  cattle  is  60  quarts  each,  daily, 
and  only  30  quarts  for  milk  cows  and  young 
cattle  of  moderate  size.  Indian  meal  and  barley 
are  added  to  the  feed  for  fat  cattle.  We  next 
took  a  glance  at  the  crops.  Very  fine  potatoes 
were  badly  affected  with  the  rot,  and  beets, 
sown  in  rows  at  about  twenty  inches  apart,  not 
being  thinned  sufficiently,  have  remained  small. 
The  maize  fields  look  well  ;  those  of  last  year 
yielded  about  60  bushels  per  acre,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  will  be  exceeded  by  the  present 
crop.  In  good  seasons  wheat  yields  about  43 
bushels  per  acre ;  rye  a  little  less ;  and  barley 
and  oats  still  less.  From  what  I  have  been  told, 
it  appears  that  lucerne  and  clover  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed  here ;  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  absence 
of  calcareous  matter  in  the  soil,  as  they  have 
never  tried  to  improve  it  by  the  application  of 
lime.  They  consider  about  30  tuns  of  manure 
per  acre  a  good  application.  Rape  is  sown  in 
rows  at  20  inches  apart ;  it  is  strong,  and  has 
come  up  well.  To  a  remark  that  it  was  very 
thick,  it  was  replied,  that  the  winter  would 
serve  to  thin  it.  Before  the  commencement  of 
severe  frosts  they  roll  it  to  make  it  withstand 
the  cold  better.  The  produce  varies  from  year 
to  year.  The  improvements  introduced  in  this 
estate  are  principally  due  to  a  farmer  called 
Witman.  He  drained  considerable  marshes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Neusiedel  ;  he  designed  to 
drain  this  lake  entirely,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
reclaiming  a  large  space  of  land  at  present  under 
water,  and  marshy  meadows  quite  unproductive, 
but  also  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  country 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  fevers  which  lay  it 
waste  ;  but  unfortunately  there  was  not  sufficient 
fall  to  ensure  the  success  of  this  great  and  use¬ 
ful  undertaking,  which  would  have  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  immense  benefit  to  the  country.  M. 
Witkan  has  made  several  extensive  plantations 
of  forest  trees  on  this  ground,  which  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition. 

The  person  who  accompanied  me  having 
spoken  of  the  scarcity  of  hands  to  conduct  the 
harvest  and  other  labors  which  required  to  be 
finished  within  a  limited  time,  I  suggested  the 
use  of  McCormick’s  reaper  which  I  had  seen  at 
Vienna,  and  also  the  farming  machine  and  horse¬ 
power,  as  very  useful  machines  for  practical 
pux-poses. 

Novel  Idea. — During  the  progress  of  the  fair 
at  Augusta,  Ga,  the  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  authorized  the  auctioneer  to  offer  a 
silver  cup  as  a  premium  for  the  best  looking 
baby,  of  native  growth,  fourteen  months  old, 
which  should  be  exhibited.  A  little  daughter  of 
Robert-  Glover  was  the  only  competitor,  and, 
of  course,  took  the  prize. 
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FARMERS  SHOULD  TRAVEL  MORE. 

A  VISIT  TO  WASHINGTON  RECOMMENDED. 

Most  farmers  and  farmer’s  sons  confine  them¬ 
selves  too  closely  upon  their  own  farms,  and  to 
the  boundaries  of  their  own  neighborhoods. 
Even  in  these  days  of  cheap  travelling,  few 
think  of  going  a  hundred  miles  from  home, 
though  occasionally  one  will,  by  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  effort,  venture  far  enough  to  visit  a  rela¬ 
tive  in  an  adjoining  State.  This  aversion  to 
going  abroad  is  generally  the  result  of  want  of 
information  in  regard  to  the  facilities  for  travel¬ 
ling,  and  the  cheapness  of  making  long  excur¬ 
sions.  That  the  expense  need  not  be  in  the 
way  we  are  quite  sure,  for  we  know  many 
young  farmers,  who  in  a  single  winter  spend 
enough  in  sleigh-rides,  convivial  parties,  &c., 
to  carry  them  on  a  trip  through  half  a  dozen 
States. 

The  writer  of  this,  when  about  2 1  years  of 
age,  resolved  with  another  young  farmer  simi¬ 
larly  situated,  to  spend  four  weeks  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  winter  in  a  visit  to  Washington  and 
the  large  cities  on  the  route.  Wc  had  no 
office-seeking  propensities  in  our  visit  to  the 
Capital,  but  we  desired  to  see  the  many  objects 
of  interest,  and  especially  the  distinguished 
men  there  congregated.  We  had  read  the 
speeches  of  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  and  other 
eminent  statesmen,  and  we  desired  to  see  their 
faces,  and  hear  them  speak. 

We  each  had  on  hand  only  $28,  which  we 
had  saved  by  economy  in  apparel,  and  by 
avoiding  the  “  sprees,”  &c.,  in  which  our  com¬ 
panions  had  passed  the  winter.  Our  outfit 
consisted  of  our  “  Sunday  suit,”  a  good  pair  of 
walking  boots,  a  pair  of  lighter  shoes  stowed 
with  our  change  of  linen  in  one  small  valise, 
which  we  took  turns  in  carrying,  or  on  long- 
foot  journeys  we  carried  it  between  us.  Thus 
rigged,  and  each  having  a  light  umbrella  which 
served  for  a  shelter  or  walking  stick  as  occasion 
required,  we  first  made  our  way  to  New-York 
by  railroad  and  steamboat.  Here  we  put  up 
at  one  of  the  European  hotels,  at  an  expense  of 
fifty  cents  per  day  for  a  good  room,  and  for 
meals  we  took  a  lunch  wherever  we  might  be 
when  hungry.  After  seeing  the  principal  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest  is  this  city,  we  next  visited 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  in  the  same  way 
and  went  on  to  Washington.  There  we  secured 
cheap  but  good  lodgings  at  a  private  house, 
and  spent  two  weeks  in  listening  to  the 
speeches  of  different  distinguished  men  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  and  when  neither  house 
was  in  session,  in  examining  the  different  pub¬ 
lic  Buildings,  such  as  the  Capitol,  President’s 
house,  Patent  Office,  Genei-al  Post-office,  Treas¬ 
ury  Buildings,  National  Institute,  National  Ob 
servatory,  Arsenal,  &c.  AVe  also  made  jour¬ 
neys  on  foot  to  Mount  Vernon,  Alexandria,  and 
to  some  other  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity 
of  AVashington.  All  public  buildings  are  free 
to  visitors,  and  as  wc  went  on  foot,  our  only  ex¬ 
pense  was  for  lodging  and  lunches.  The  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  our  own  district  intro¬ 
duced  us  to  several  distinguished  men,  includ¬ 
ing  the  President  and  several  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  no  one  asked  us,  or  seemed  to  im¬ 
agine,  how  much  or  little  our  purses  contained. 
AVe  were  well  dressed,  behaved  ourselves  as 
well  as  we  knew  how,  and  had  no  cause  to 
complain  of  neglect  because  we  had  a  farmer’s 
hard  hands  and  sunburned  countenance.  We 
however,  went  to  see,  not  to  be  seen,  and  while 
we  kept  our  eyes  open,  wc  avoided  being  no¬ 


ticed,  where  nothing  was  to  be  learned.  With¬ 
out  entering  into  details,  we  will  only  say,  that 
after  four  weeks  we  returned  home  with 
scarcely  a  dollar  in  our  pockets,  but  with  a  fund 
of  knowledge  gathered  from  observation,  which 
we  would  at  this  hour  be  loth  to  part  with  for 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Since  that  time,  when  we 
have  read  the  speeches  of  many  eminent  states¬ 
men,  several  of  whom  are  no  more,  we  have 
had  an  intense  satisfaction  in  knowing  how 
those  men  appeared,  what  were  their  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  gesture,  &c. ;  and  to  us  this  has  been  as 
valuable  as  would  have  been  a  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  each.  AYhen  we  read  of 
AVashington,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia,  we 
have  some  definite  idea  of  how  things  appear 
there.  Now  who  will  say  that  our  $28,  and 
four  weeks  time,  were  not  spent  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  than  if  squandered  in  idleness  and 
winter  parties  and  pleasures  at  home. 

AVe  think  our  farmers  could  do  no  better 
thing  for  their  sons,  than  to  furnish  them  with 
a  little  time  and  money  for  just  such  an  excur¬ 
sion.  The  expense  is  trifling.  AVe  can  go 
from  New-York  to  Philadelphia  for  $3,  or 
for  $2,  by  taking  the  10  A.  M.  first-class 
train  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad. 
From  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  the  first-class 
fare  is  but  $3,  and  from  Baltimore  to  AVash- 
ington  $1.25  ;  making  the  cost  of  the  entire 
trip  from  New-York  to  AVashington  and  back, 
but  $12.50,  or  at  most  $14.50.  Good  board 
in  private  families  in  AVashington  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  from  $3  to  $6  a  week.  There  is  no 
other  necessary  expense  while  in  that  city,  for, 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  all  public  build¬ 
ings  are  opened  free  to  the  proprietors,  and 
every  American  citizen  is  a  proprietor.  If  two 
or  three  young  farmers  in  different  towns  can 
club  together  during  the  coming  winter,  and 
spend  their  pocket-money  in  such  an  excursion 
as  we  have  indicated  above,  we  doubt  not  they 
will  find  themselves  well  repaid  for  their  jour¬ 
ney.  As  the  Crystal  Palace  is  to  be  opened 
through  the  winter,  this  can  be  taken  in  the 
route.  There  are  many  other  objects  worth 
visiting  in  New-York,  such  as  the  Latting  Ob¬ 
servatory,  Banvard’s  Panorama  of  the  Holy 
Land,  Jones’  Pantoscopc  of  the  Route  to,  and 
Scenes  in  California,  &c.,  &c.  J. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  BROCcoLi.-Preeminent  among 
the  few  really  superior  new  vegetables  which 
from  time  to  time  come  before  the  public,  stands 
this  new  Bro  coli,  being  by  far  the  best  variety 
of  that  esteemed  vegetable  that  has  yet  come 
under  my  notice ;  and  possessing  as  it  does  all 
the  good  qualities  which  its  name  implies,  I  feel 
I  shall  be  doing  the  public  a  service  by  making 
its  merits  more  generally  known.  For  the  last 
three  years  I  have  grown  this  sort,  along  with 
others  of  known  excellence,  with  the.  same  un¬ 
varied  result  in  favor  of  the  Nc  Plus  Ultra,  and 
during  the  last  year,  a  season  of  unparalleled 
fatality  to  Broccolis,  whilst  others  were  killed 
this  sort  stood  uninjured,  producing  its  fine  heads 
in  May  and  June,  equal  if  not  superior  to  other 
sorts  in  favorable  seasons.  The  chief  merits  of 
this  Broccoli  consists  in  its  being  very  hardy, 
possessing  a  dwarf  habit,  with  large  and  com¬ 
pact  rich  cream-colored  heads,  which  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  ample  smooth  glaucous  foliage,  and 
it  has  the  richest  flavor  in  the  whole  tribe. 
Need  I  say  more  than  this,  that  it  possesses  all 
the  finest  qualities  of  (he  far-famed  Penzance 
Broccoli,  in  addition  to  a  hardiness  which  has 
long  been  a  desideratum  in  that  otherwise  ex¬ 
cellent  sort.  No  garden,  however  small,  should 
be  without  it. —  Gardener's  Chronicle. 
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AVealtii  is  the  sum  which  gives  content,  be 
it  one  dollar  or  thousands. 


HORSES  FOR  NEW-YORK  MARKET. 

There  arc  now  in  this  city  between  22,000 
and  23,000  horses.  If  the  average  value  of  these 
be  only  $100,  which  is  a  very  low  estimate,  there 
is  in  this  city  two  and  one  half  million  dollars 
invested  in  horseflesh.  These  horses  are  pro¬ 
bably  not  in  a  working  condition  more  than  five 
years  on  an  average,  and  as  none  are  bred  in 
the  city,  the  present  demand  for  horses  from 
abroad  probably  exceeds  $300,000  annually.  II 
we  take  in  Brooklyn,  AVilliamsburgli,  Jersey 
City,  Newark,  and  other  towns' near  New-York, 
and  allow  for  fancy  horses,  and  the  general  value 
above  $100  of  those  brought  here,  wc  think 
$1,000,000  will  annually  go  from  this  vicinity 
to  other  parts  of  the  country  for  horses  during 
the  next  ten  years. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  fancy 
horses.  From  $400  to  $600  for  a  single  horse, 
and  $500  to  $1200  for  well  matched  pairs,  are 
not  uncommon  prices.  The  construction  of  rail¬ 
roads  by  no  means  diminishes,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  largely  increases  the  demand  for  horses 
for  city  use.  The  high  price  of  beef  has  led  to 
a  much  greater  substitution  of  horses  for  oxen 
on  the  farm,  and  prices  have  continued  to  rise 
from  year  to  year.  From  the  above  facts  and 
many  others,  we  do  not  see  why  the  prices  of 
horses  should  not  be  very  high  for  several  years. 
AVe  think  farmers  who  give  attention  to  breed¬ 
ing  horses,  good  horses,  for  the  market,  will 
find  it  very  profitable  for  a  few  years  to  come. 
But  good  horses  should  be  reared.  It  costs 
little  more  to  raise  a  $200  horse  than  one  worth 
only  $100.  In  place  of  further  remarks  of  our 
own  on  this  subject  at  this  time,  we  insert  a 
good  article  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  on 
the  choice  of  Brood-mares,  which  will  well  pay 
for  perusal. 

on  the  choice  of  brood-mares. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  breeding 
of  horses  of  a  superior  description  would  amply 
repay  those  farmers  who  arc  possessed  of  the 
requisite  knowledge  ;  and  whose  farms  present 
a  suitable  combination  of  light,  productive, 
arable  land,  with  pasture  of  good  quality.  The 
price  of  first-rate  horses  has  advanced  in  a  re¬ 
markable  degree  of  late  years,  and  is  not  likely 
to  decline  so  long  as  the  country  enjoys  an  or¬ 
dinary  degree  of  prosperity.  It  is  every  where 
matter  of  complaint  among  buyers  that  good 
horses  never  were  so  scarce  as  at  the  present 
moment ;  and  the  man  who  is  possessed  of  a 
weight-carrying  hunter,  or  a  fine  carriage  horse, 
will,  if  inclined  to  sell  them,  not  find  himself 
long  without  a  customer.  Still,  notwithstanding 
these  inducements,  the  breeding  of  horses  on  a 
large  scale  is  confined  to  a  few  districts,  of 
which  the  principal  are  the  east  and  part  of  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and 
part  of  Northumberland.  On  the  Yorkshire 
AVolds  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see,  field  after 
field,  with  its  half-score  of  handsome  colts ; 
some  of  them  adapted  for  the  chase,  while 
others  are  destined  for  London  carriage-horses. 
Though  not  so  plentiful  as  I  remember  them 
twenty  years  ago,  especially  the  higher  bred 
ones,  they  are  still  to  be  found  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  show  that  the  farmer  considers  them 
a  portion  of  his  stock  productive  of  profit,  and 
consequently  worthy  of  attention.  Even  there, 
however,  breeders  might  with  advantage  pro¬ 
pose  to  themselves  a  higher  standard,  and  aim 
at  producing  hunters  of  the  first  class,  which 
would  surely  remunerate  them  better  than  the 
leggy  and  somewhat  underbred  coach-horses, 
which  are  every  day  less  suited  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  customers.  One  reason  why  hunters 
are  not  bred  there  so  extensively  as  in  former 
years,  is  that  farmers,  either  tempted  by  the 
high  prices  offered  by  foreigners,  or  under  the 
pressure  caused  by  agricultural  distress,  have, 
from  time  to  time,  parted  with  their  best  brood- 
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mares.  Much  as  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  either 
good  mares  or  stallions  should  ever  leave  the 
country,  there  are  nevertheless  abundance  re¬ 
maining  from  which  to  rear,  with  judicious 
management,  a  valuable  breed  of  young  horses. 
In  the  hopes  of  affording  some  encouragement 
to  the  extension  of  this  important  department 
of  agriculture,  I  offer  the  following  hints  : 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  suc¬ 
cess  is  the  choice  of  brood-mares.  Never  breed 
from  a  mare  which  is  not  well  bred.  By  well 
bred  I  do  not  mean  having  many  crosses  of 
blood ;  for  many  mares,  nearly  and  even  .quite 
thoroughbred,  are  very  undesirable  animals  to 
breed  from.  A  well  bred  mare,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  is  one  of  which  the  progeni¬ 
tors,  for  many  generations  back  liave  been  care¬ 
fully  selected.  In  this  respect  Yorkshire  breeders 
possess  a  considerable  advantage  over  those  who 
reside  in  districts  where  breeding  is  less  ex¬ 
tensively  carried  on.  In  the  former  country  it 
is  easy  for  a  farmer,  even  of  moderate  means,  to 
procure  mares  which  are  above  the  suspicion  of 
being  tainted  with  cart-blood.  Owing  to  the 
abundance  both  of  thoroughbred  and  “nag”* 
stallions,  a  roadster-mare  is  seldom  or  never  put 
to  a  horse  of  inferior  stamp  to  herself.  Thus, 
with  little  or  no  trouble  or  cost,  a  class  of  mares 
is  in  the  hands  of  Yorkshire  farmers  which  else¬ 
where  it  would  require  much  expense  and  re¬ 
search  to  gain.  With  but  little  of  outward 
show  to  recommend  them,  they  breed  excellent 
hunters,  when  put  to  a  suitable  throughbred 
horse ;  whereas  mares  of  similar  appearance  in 
other  countries  would  only  produce  stock  fit  for 
harness — if,  indeed,  they  were  good  for  any¬ 
thing.  The  reason  is,  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
cart  or  other  inferior  crosses  would  reappear, 
and  thus  baffle  the  calculations  of  the  breeder. 

Perhaps  mares  such  as  the  Yorkshire  farmers 
use  are,  on  the  whole,  the  safest  for  the  agricul¬ 
turist  to  breed  from.  Although  not  so  high  bred 
as  some  others,  they  are  less  expensive  to  pur¬ 
chase,  and  require  less  judgment  in  their  choice 
than  those  of  a  more  ambitious  character. 
They  possess  one  recommendation  which  the 
farmer  should  never  lose  sight  of — I  mean  power. 
Let  his  object  be  to  produce  a  colt  which,  if  it 
fails  as  a  hunter,  will  be  useful  in  harness ;  or, 
if  some  accident  should  unfit  him  for  fast  work, 
will  at  any  rate  take  his  share  of  work  on  the 
farm.  I  know  no  better  test  of  success  than 
this,  viz.,  that  the  colt  which  loses  a  portion  of 
its  conventional  value,  should  yet  retain  its  real 
usefulness.  Always  make  strong,  well-set-on 
forelegs  a  primary  object.  They  should  be 
placed  forward,  so  as  to  be  an  efficient  support 
to  the  animal ;  and  the  shoulder  ought  to  stand 
backward,  in  order  to  allow  the  legs  liberty  of 
action  ;  but  it  must  be  somewhat  round  and 
full,  not  thin  and  confined,  which  some  persons 
conceive  to  be  a  fine  shoulder.  Never  breed 
from  either  mare  or  stallion  with  a  decidedly 
bad  shoulder.  An  animal  may  dispense  with 
almost  every  other  point  of  excellence,  and  yet 
be  of  some  value  ;  but  if  it  has  a  bad  shoulder, 
it  bears  so  thoroughly  the  stamp  of  worthless¬ 
ness,  that  nothing  else  can  make  amends  for 
this  fundamental  malformation.  If  your  mare 
is  tolerable  in  her  shoulders,  but  not  very  good, 
endeavor  to  find  a  stallion  which  is  particularly 
excellent  in  this  respect.  The  forelegs  and 
shoulders  being  right,  action  usually  follows. 
But  this  being  a  very  important  point,  do  not 
■  take  it  for  granted,  but  subject  it  to  your 
strictest  scrutiny.  For  my  own  part,  I  almost 
think  as  highly  of  action  in  a  horse  as  Demos¬ 
thenes  did  of  it  in  reference  to  an  orator ;  at  any 
rate,  not  even  the  most  fabulous  combination  of 
beauty,  breeding,  temper,  and  shape,  would  in¬ 
duce  me  to  buy  a  horse  which  did  not  possess  it. 

The  foot  ought  to  be  taken  up  straight,  by  a 
graceful  bend  of  the  knee,  and  set  down  again 
Hat,  without  any  deviation  either  outwards  or 
inwards.  The  most  common  faults  of  action 
are  a  sort  of  shovelling  movement  forwards, 
with  the  knees  almost  straight,  and  a  sideways 
motion,  either  outwards  or  inwards,  with  one  or 
both  feet.  But  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  knee 
to  be  too  much  bent,  and  the  foot  to.  be  appa- 

*A  l;  nag”  is  a  roadster.  He  is  less  iu  size  than  a  coach- 
horse,  and  better  bred. 


rently  pushed  backwards  when  taken  up  instead 
of  forwards,  thus  causing  it  to  be  set  down  too 
near  the  place  whence  it  was  raised.  Objection¬ 
able,  however,  as  such  stand-still  action  may  be 
in  a  hack,  I  should  prefer  it  in  a  brood«mare  to 
the  opposite  defect.  The  great  reason  why 
action  in  the  mare  is  so  essential  is,  that  she 
having  the  roadster  blood  ought  to  supply  it ; 
whereas,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  find  it  in  a 
stallion;  it  is,  indeed,  very  rare  to  see  a  thor¬ 
ough-bred  horse  whose  action  is  such  as  would 
be  desirable  in  the  park  hack,  the  roadster  or  the 
hunter.  The  racing  man  cares  not,  provided 
his  horse’s  head  is  first  seen  at  the  winning-, 
post,  in  what  form  he  moves  his  forelegs.  The 
qualities  which  win  fame  for  the  racer  are  speed, 
endurance,  and  pluck.  The  conformation  most 
conducive  to  speed  depends  more  on  the  back, 
loins  and  hindlegs  than  on  the  forelegs;  it  is 
therefore  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  horses, 
whose  performances  on  the  turf  have  been  above 
mediocrity,  with  forelegs  such  as  would  not  wear 
for  three  months  on  the  road,  and  with  action 
such  as  no  man  would  willingly  endure  in  his 
hack  or  his  hunter.  Thorough-bred  horses,  with 
every  point  such  as  the  breeder  would  desire, 
combining  power  and  beauty,  equally  excellent 
in  their  forelegs,  their  ribs,  and  their  hindlegs, 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  every  neighborhood, 
and  even  when  found  will  seldom  cover  half-bred 
mares  at  all,  and  then  only  at  exhorbitant  prices. 
These  are  the  magnates  of  the  stud,  which  will 
not  condescend  to  mates  of  descent  less  illustri¬ 
ous  than  their  own.  If,  then,  you  cannot  secure 
their  services,  you  must  avail  yourself  of  the 
best  within  your  reach.  Supposing  your  mare 
has  the  forelegs  of  the  action  which  I  have  re¬ 
commended,  you  may  safely  put  her  to  a  horse 
which  has  tolerable  forelegs,  provided  he  is  in 
general  power,  in  pedigree,  and  in  performance 
such  as  you  desire.  I  mentioned  in  a  former 
letter  that  I  once  put  some  mares  of  my  own  to 
“  Tomboy ;”  his  forelegs  were  by  no  means  first- 
rate,  and  his  front  action  was  decidedly  scramb¬ 
ling  and  bad  ;  but  my  mares  being  excellent  in 
both  those  points,  their  stock  showed  no  traces 
there  of  their  sire’s  deficiency.  To  breed  colts 
with  bad  forelegs  and  insufficient  bone,  is  to 
encumber  your  land  with  stock  neither  useful 
nor  saleable.  With  mares  of  first-rate  excel¬ 
lence  in  that  respect,  you  greatly  extend  the 
range  of  stallions  which  it  is  safe  to  put  to 
them. 

I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  other  points  of  the' 
mare  in  detail,  for  the  reason  that  their  selection 
may  in  general  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
breeder ;  aud  also,  because  there  are  many  of 
them  which  in  practice  will  be  more  frequently 
supplied  by  the  horse  than  the  mare.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  I  should  not  like  to  breed 
from  a  mare  with  a  bad  head  or  a  small  eye. 
Natural  soundness,  especially  in  the  feet,  is  very 
important,  and  so  is  good  temper.  With  marcs, 
as  with  cows  and  ewes,  there  is  a  certain  cha¬ 
racter  difficult  to  describe,  but  which  the  ex¬ 
perienced  breeder  knows  by  instinct,  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  those  likely  to  produce  good  stock.  It  is 
not  the  largest,  or  the  most  showy,  but  those 
which  have  a  certain  refinement  of  form,  and  a 
gracefulness  of  outline  (which  are  as  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  well-bred  female  as  power  and 
muscle  are  of  the  male,)  which  will  most  faith¬ 
fully  reflect  in  their  offspring  their  own  merits, 
and  those  of  its  sire.  Many  a  large,  showy 
mare,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  provokingly  uncer¬ 
tain  in  her  produce  ;  one  year  bringing  a  foal  as 
much  undersize  as  next  year  it  is  overgrown. 
Such  a  mare  ought  to  be  discarded  as  soon  as 
possible. 

By  observing  the  course  which  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  farmers  who  exercise  ordinary  judgment 
will  make  as  safe  an  investment  as  they  would 
in  the  breeding  of  any  other  kind  of  stock. 
Their  colts  will  make  either  hunters,  carriage- 
horses,  or  hacks,  of  a  useful  and  powerful  kind. 

There  is  a  class  of  mares  much  higher  than 
that  which  I  have  described  above ;  I  mean 
those  which .  combine  great  power  with  a  pedi¬ 
gree  little  short  of  thorough-bred — mares  which 
have  in  their  youthful  days  been  foremost  in 
the  hunting-field,  and  contended,  perhaps  not 
unsuccessfully  in  the  steeple-chase.  Such  are 


the  dams  of  the  cracks  of  the  Melton  field,  and 
of  the  victors  at  Liverpool  and  Leamington. 
But  they  are  so  difficult  to  buy  and  so  rarely  in 
the  market,  that  the  majority  of  breeders  have 
little  •  chance  of  trying  their  luck  with  them. 
Their  owners  naturally  desire  to  secure  a  foal, 
when  it  may  be  a  great  prize,  won  at  a  small 
cost,  and  will  therefore  seldom  be  disposed  to 
part  with  them.  It  requires,  moreover,  a  more 
ripened  judgment  and  more  mature  experience, 
to  select  mares  fit  for  the  production  of  first- 
class  hunters  and  steeple-chasers,  than  for  the 
rearing  of  a  less  ambitious  character  of  stock. 
The  stallion  to  which  they  are  put  ought  to  be 
one  of  a  superior  class  to  the  majority  of  the 
itinerant  animals  which  secure  the  custom  of  so 
many  farmers,  simply  because  they  save  them 
the  trouble  of  further  inquiry.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  horse  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  a  better  animal  than  the  mare. 
Then  there  is  the  difficulty,  even  when  a  horse  of 
tried  excellence  is  found,  of  discovering  whether 
his  points  and  his  blood  are  suited  to  the  mare. 
The  art  and  the  science  of  breeding  first-rate 
horses,  are  not  to  be  mastered  without  much 
thought,  trouble,  and  research.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  it.  He  who  wishes,  in  spite  of 
every  obstacle,  to  attain  golden  results,  must 
adopt  a  course  the  very  antipodes  of  the  too 
common  one,  of  putting  some  mare,  because  he 
happens  to  have  her,  to  some  horse,  because  it 
happens  to  come  into  his  yard.  He  must  never 
breed  from  a  bad  mare  or  a  bad  horse  ;  nor  must 
he  grudge  a  few  pounds  spent  in  securing  the 
best  of  either  sex  within  his  reach.  A  judi¬ 
cious  outlay  of  capital  will  here  assuredly  not 
fail  to  reap  the  reward  which  has  attended  the 
improvement  of  every  other  description  of 
stock.  Willoughby  Wood. 

- •-+  « -  \ 

BENEFIT  OF  GUANO  ON  WHEAT. 

Mu.  Caibd  says  in  the  Agriculture  Gazette: 
Last  autumn,  in  sowing  a  large  field,  exactly 
one  hundred  acres,  I  directed  the  person  who 
was  laying  on  the  guano  to  pass  over  an  acre  in 
the  center  of  the  field,  all  the  rest  of  which  re¬ 
ceived  2  cwt.  per  acre,  at  the  time  the  wheat 
was  sown.  The  produce  of  this  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  acre  were  cut  and  kept  separate  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  rest  of  the  field,  and  were 
threshed  last  week,  yielding  as  follows  : 

One  acre,  with  2  cwt.  ’guano..  44  bush.,  and  straw  40  cwt. 
One  acre,  without  guano  ..  35  “  “  30  “ 

Increase  of  Wheat  9  “  “  10  “ 

The  cost  of  the  guano  (Peruvian)  on  the  field 
was  10s.  per  cwt.,  or  £1  per  acre,  so  that  I  have 
nine  bushels  of  wheat  for  £1.  The  acre  selected 
for  the  experiment  was  an  average  of  the  field, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  for  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  £100  in  guano  on  that  field,  last 
autumn  I  have  now  reaped  an  increased  produce 
of  900  bushels  of  wheat.  This  tallies  very 
closely  with  the  experience  of  Mr.  Lawes,  in 
Hertfordshire,  where  2  cwt.  of  guano  gives  an 
increase  of  eight  bushels  of  wheat.  The  land  on 
which  the  above  experiment  was  made  is  a 
strong  wheat  soil  of  good  quality,  thoroughly 
tile-drained,  sown  in  good  order  after  a  bare 
fallow,  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  reaped  on 
the  10th  of  August. 

- o  ©  » - — 

Tiie  Way  they  make  Hot-Beds  in  Germany. — 
Take  white  cotton  cloth  of  a  close  texture,  stretch 
and  nail  it  on  frames  of  any  size  you  wish  ;  take 
two  ounces  of  lime  water,  four  ounces  linseed 
oil,  one  ounce  of  white  of  eggs,  two  ounces  of 
yolk  of  eggs ;  mix  the  lime  and  oil  with  very 
gentle  beat,  beat  the  eggs  well  separately,  and 
mix  them  with  the  former ;  spread  the  mixture 
with  a  paint-brush  over  the  cotton,  allowing 
each  coat  to  dry  before  applying  another,  until 
they  become  waterproof.  The  following  are  the 
advantages  this  shade  possesses  over  a  glass  one : 
1.  The  cost  being  hardly  one-fourth.  2.  Repairs 
are  easily  and  cheaply  made.  3.  They  are  light. 
They  do  not  require  watering;  no  matter  how 
intense  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  plants  are  never 
struck  down  or  burnt,  faded  or  checked  in 
growth — neither  do  they  grow  up  so  long,  sick, 
and  weakly  as  they  do  under  glass,  and  still 
there  is  abundance  of  light.  4.  The  heat  arising. 
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entirely  from  below,  is  more  equable  and  tem¬ 
perate,  which  is  a  groat  object.  The  vapor 
rising  from  the  manure  and  earth  is  condensed 
by  the  cool  air  passing  over  the  surface  of  the 
shade,  and  stands  in  drops  on  the  inside,  and, 
therefore,  the  plants  do  not  require  as  frequent 
watering.  If  the  frames  or  stretches  are  made 
large,  they  should  be  intersected  by  cross-bars 
about  a  foot  square,  to  support  the  cloth.  These 
articles  are  just  the  thing  for  bringing  forward 
seeds  in  season  for  transplanting.  —  Plough , 
Loom  and  Anvil. 


Autumnal  Forests — A  Common  Mistake. — 
The  beauty  of  an  autumnal  forest  is  a  frequent 
theme  of  remark  by  travellers  and  others  inte¬ 
rested  in  Nature.  But  there  is  a  mistake  often 
committed  in  regard  to  this  matter.  It  is  that 
of  attributing  the  variegated  appearance  of  an 
Autumnal  forest,  to  frost.  A  young  lady  said 
to  the  writer  a  few  days  ago,  “  the  frost  begins 
to  turn  the  leaves.”  A  little  less  than  a  year 
ago,  in  passing  amidst  the  splendid  scenery  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  between  Pittsfield  and 
Springfield,  where  each  hill-top  seemed  like  a 
grand  bouquet  of  flowers,  a  gentleman  said,  “  the 
work  of  frost.”  A  visitor  to  the  Wyoming  Lead 
Mines  (Pennsylvania)  has  given  the  following 
passage : 

“  The  varied  trees  of  the  forest,  touched  by 
the  frosty  fingers  of  death,  were  changing  their 
countenances  before  passing  away.  There  was 
standing  one  clothed  in  scarlet,  every  leaf  as 
bright  and  red  from  its  crown  to  the  ground  as 
if  it  had  been  on  fire ;  another  was  clad  in  a 
vesture  of  gold,  and  yet  another  purple ;  and 
these  were  mingled  with  evergreens  and  parti¬ 
colored  trees,  making  a  strange-hued  and  sur¬ 
passingly  beautiful  panorama,  such  as  the  eye 
took  in  with  new  and  constantly  increasing  de¬ 
light.” 

This  description  itself  is  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  grand  scene  it  sets  before  us.  But  the  mis¬ 
take,  as  above  signified,  is  in  attributing  this 
beauty,  this  variegated  appearance,  to  frost.  It 
is  the  ripening  of  the  leaves,  that  gives  the 
crimson,  golden  and  other  hues,  as  the  blush  of 
the  peach,  the  crimson  of  the  plum,  the  golden 
appearance  of  the  apple,  and  not  the  result  of 
frost,  but  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  The 
“frosty”  fingers  are  indeed  to  these  delicate 
classes  of  vegetables  “fingers  of  death.”  At 
their  touch,  all  this  beauty,  alike  in  fruit  and 
leaf,  and  flower,  disappear. — Boston  Recorder, 


Temperance  Hygiene.  —  Dr.  Cartwright,  of 
New-Orleans,  communicates  to  the  Boston  Med¬ 
ical  Journal  some  statements  covering  a  space 
of  thirty  years,  concerning  the  physicians  in  and 
around  Natchez.  There  were  seventeen  temper¬ 
ance  men  among  them,  their  average  age  34,  of 
whom  five  have  died  at  the  ages  of  75,  70,  60, 
60  and  49,  averaging  63.  The  number  of  deaths 
by  the  Carlisle  Life  Tables  should  have  been 
seven. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  physician  of  Nat¬ 
chez  and  its  vicinity  thirty  years  ago,  whether 
practising  or  retired,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
tippling,  as  the  practice  of  drinking  alcoholic 
beverages  is  called,  has  long  since  been  num¬ 
bered  with  the  dead !  Only  two  of  them,  who 
were  comparatively  temperate,  lived  to  be  grey. 
Their  average  term  of  life  did  not  exceed  35 
years,  and  the  average  term  of  life  of  those  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  alcholic  drinks  fre¬ 
quently  between  meals  and  in  an  empty  stomach, 
did  not  reach  thirty  years.  In  less  than  ten 
years  after  they  commenced  practice,  the  most 
of  them  died,  and  the  whole  of  them  have  sub¬ 
sequently  fallen,  leaving  not  one  behind  in  the 
city,  country,  or  village,  within  twenty  miles 
around. 

To  fill  up  the  places  of  those  who  died  or  re¬ 
tired  from  the  profession,  sixty-two  medical  men 
settled  in  Natchez  and  its  vicinity  between  the 
years  1824  and  1835,  embracing  a  period  of  ten 
years  ;  not  counting  those  of  1823  already  men¬ 
tioned.  Of  the  sixty-two  new  comers,  thirty- 
seven  were  temperate,  and  twenty-five  used  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  between  meals,  though  not  often 
to  the  extent  of  producing  intoxication.  Of  the 
thirty-seven  who  trusted  to  the  hygienic  virtues 


of  nature’s  beverage — plain,  unadulterated  wa¬ 
ter-nine  have  died,  and  twenty-eight  are  living. 
Of  the  twenty-five  who  trusted  to  the  supposed 
hygienic  virtues  of  ardent  spirits,  all  are  dead 
except* three,  and  they  have  removed  to  distant 
parts  of  the  State. 


Commercial  Value  of  Honesty. — An  old 
trader  among  the  Northern  Indians,  who  had 
some  years  ago  established  himself  on  the  Wis- 
seva,  tells  a  good  story,  with  a  moral  worth 
recollecting,  about  his  first  trials  of  trading  with 
his  red  customers.  The  Indians,  who  evidently 
wanted  goods,  and  had  both  money  (which  they 
called  shune  ha)  and  furs,  flocked  about  his 
store,  and  examined  his  goods,  but  for  some  time 
bought  nothing.  Finally,  their  chief,  with  a 
large  body  of  his  followers,  visited  him,  and  ac¬ 
costing  him  with,  “  How  do,  Thomas?  show  me 
goods  ;  I  take  four  yard  calico,  three  coonskins 
for  yard,  pay  you  by’m-by — to-morrow ;”  re¬ 
ceived  his  goods  and  left.  Next  day,  he  returned 
with  his  whole  band,  his  blankets  stuffed  with 
coonskins.  “  American  man,  I  pay  now with 
this  he  began  counting  out  the  skins,  until  he 
handed  him  over  twelve.  Then,  after  a  moment’s 
pause,  he  offered  the  trader  one  more,  remark¬ 
ing,  as  he  did  it — “  That’s  it.”  “  I  handed  it 
back,”  said  the  trader,  “  telling  him  he  owed 
me  but  twelve,  and  I  would  not  cheat  him.”  We 
continued  to  pass  it  back  and  forth,  each  one 
asserting  that  it  belonged  to  the  other.  At  last 
he  appeared  to  be  satisfied,  gave  me  a  scrutiniz¬ 
ing  look,  placed  the  skin  in  the  folds  of  his 
blanket,  stepped  to  the  door  and  gave  a  yell,  and 
cried  with  a  loud  voice ;  “  Come,  come,  and  trade 
with  the  pale  face,  he  no  cheat  Indian  ;  his  heart 
big.”  He  then  turned  to  me  and  said ;  “  You 
take  that  skin,  I  tell  Indian  no  trade  with  you — 
drive  you  off  like  a  dog — but  now  you  Indian’s 
friend,  and  we  your’s.”  Before  sun  down  I  was 
waist  deep  in  furs,  and  loaded  down  with  cash. 
So  I  lost  nothing  by  my  honesty. 

- ♦  ♦  - 

A  Short  Sermon  on  Debt. — Owe  no  man  any 
thing.  Keep  out  of  debt.  Avoid  it  as  much  as 
you  would  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  Hate  it 
with  a  perfect  hatred.  Abhor  it  with  an  entire 
and  absolute  abhorrence.  Dig  potatoes,  break 
stones,  peddle  in  tin  ware,  do  any  thing  that  is 
honest  and  useful  rather  than  run  into  debt.  As 
you  value  comfort,  quiet,  independence,  keep 
out  of  debt.  As  you  value  good  digestion,  a 
healthy  appetite,  a  placid  temper,  a  smooth  pil¬ 
low,  pleasant  dreams,  and  happy  wakings,  keep 
out  of  debt.  Debt  is  the  hardest  of  all  task¬ 
masters,  the  most  cruel  of  all  oppressors.  It  is 
a  millstone  about  the  neck.  It  is  an  incubus  on 
the  heart.  It  spreads  a  cloud  over  the  whole 
firmament  of  man’s  being.  It  eclipses  the  sun, 
it  blots  out  the  stars,  it  dims  and  defaces  the 
beautiful  blue  sky.  It  breaks  up  the  harmony 
of  nature,  and  turns  to  dissonance  all  the  voices 
of  its  melody.  It  furrows  the  forehead  with  pre¬ 
mature  wrinkles,  it  plucks  the  eye  of  its  light, 
it  drags  the  nobleness  and  kindness  out  of  the 
port  and  bearing  of  a  man.  It  takes  the  soul 
out  of  his  laugh,  and  all  stateliness  and  freedom 
from  his  walk.  Come  not  under  its  accursed 
dominion.  Pass  by.  it  as  you  would  pass  by  a 
leper,  or  one  smitten  by  plague.  Touch  it  not. 
Taste  not  of  its  fruit,  for  it  shall  turn  to  bitter¬ 
ness  and  ashes  on  your  lips.  Finally,  I  say  to 
each  and  to  all,  but  especially  to  you  young  men, 
keep  out  of  debt. 

- 1  • « - 

Crazy  People. — MissDix,  the  philanthropist, 
states  that  among  the  hundreds  of  crazy  people 
with  whom  her  sacred  missions  have  brought 
her  into  companionship,  she  has  not  found  one 
individual,  however  fierce  and  turbulent,  that 
could  not  be  calmed  by  Scripture  and  prayer, 
uttered  in  low  and  gentle  tones.  The  power  of 
religious  sentiments  over  those  shattered  souls 
seems  miraculous.  The  worship  of  a  quiet, 
loving  heart,  affects  them  like  a  voice  from  Hea¬ 
ven.  Tearing  and  rending,  yelping  and  stamping, 
singing  and  groaning,  gradually  subside  into 
silence,  and  they  fall  on  their  knees,  or  gaze  up¬ 
wards  with  clasped  hands,  as  if  they  saw  through 
the  opening  darkness  a  golden  gleam  from  their 
Father’s  throne  of  love. 


THE  LITTLE  STRAW  HAT. 

'Tis  a  dear  little  bat,  and  it  hangs  there  still ; 

And  its  voice  of  the  past  bids  our  heart-strings  thrill, 
For  it  seems  like  a  shadow  of  days  passed  o'er, 

Of  the  bright  one  who  that  hat  once  wore. 

'Tis  a  dear  little  hat,  for  each  simple  braid 
Tells  that  oft  o’er  its  plaiting  those  fingers  played, 
And  many  a  wreath  for  its  crown  hath  been  twined 
To  the  grateful  taste  of  his  youthful  mind. 

Yes ;  there  silent  it  hangs  with  its  curling  front, 

Still  as  playfully  rolled  as  had  been  its  wont ; 

But  the  golden  ringlets  which  waved  below 
Have  curled  their  last  clusters  long  ago. 


Ay,  the  hat  is  the  same,  but  it  shades|no  more 
Those  light-blue  eyes  as  in  days  of  yore ; 

And  the  sun-lit  smile  that  danced  o’er  that  brow 
Can  but  light  up  our  hearts’  sad  memories  now. 

Sad  memories  they  are  ;  o’er  their  quivering  strings 
Each  breath  of  the  bygone  a  tremor  flings, 

And  joys  that  we  fain  would  waken  again, 

In  memory  are  wreathed  with  a  thrill  of  pain. 

Then  recall  not  the  past— though  the  dimpled  hand 
May  never  again  clasp  the  braided  strand, 

Though  the  breezes  no  longer  may  bear  the  tone 
Of  the  ringing  laughter  of  childhood’s  own.tj 

Ah  !  think  of  him  now  with  a  glittering  crown 
O’er  his  heavenly  forehead  resting  down, 

While  his  fingers  stray  o’er  the  golden  wire 
That  blends  with  his  voice  ’mid  the  cherub  choir. 


Ay,  I  see  him  now  with  the  holy  light 
Pouring  broad  on  his  brow  with  radiance  blight, 
And  I  hear  the  tones  which  in  heaven  have  birth; 
Oh,  call  him  not  back  to  this  saddened  earth  1 

Ladies'  Repository. 

- -  e« - - 

FREDERICA  BREMER  ON  AMERICAN  DIET,  &c. 

Miss  Bremer,  in  her  recently  published  work, 
occasionally  makes  some  very  just  criticisms. 
The  following  are  examples : 

American  Diet.— I  am  becoming  more  and 
more  convinced  that  the  diet  here  is  unwhole¬ 
some,  and  not  suited  to  the  climate,  which  is 
hot  and  stimulating.  They  eat  hot  bread  foi 
breakfast,  as  well  as  many  fat  and  heating 
dishes,  besides  roast  pork,  sausages,  omelets 
and  such  like.  In  the  evening,  especially  at  all 
suppers,  they  eat  oysters  stewed,  or  as  salad, 
and  peach-preserve  or  peach-ice.  Oysteis, 
cooked  in  every  possible  way,  are  very  much 
eaten  by  all,  and  precisely  these,  and  the  other 
articles  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  difficult  of 
digestion,  and  highly  injurious  to  weak  stom- 
achs. 

Dyspepsia. — It  is  a  disagreable,  poisonous, 
insidious  serpent-like  disease  — a  vampyre 
which  approaches  man  in  the  dark,  and  sucks 
away  the  pith  and  marrow  of  body,  nerves,  and 
even  of  soul.  Half  or  two-thirds  of  the  people 
in  this  country  suffer,  or  have  suffered,  in  some 
way  from  this  malady;  and  I  with  them.  The 
fault  lies  in  the  articles  of  food,  in  their  mode 
of  life,  and  in  the  manner  of  warming  their 
rooms,  all  of  which  would  be  injurious  in  any 
climate,  but  which,  in  one  so  hot  and  exciting 
as  this,  is  downright  murder  The  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  flesh  meat  and  fat,  the  hot  bread,  the 
highly-spiced  dishes,  preserves  in  an  evening, 
oysters,  made  dishes-we  could  not  beai  them 
in  Sweden,  (we,  indeed,  will  never  roast  oui 
meat  with  any  thing  but  good  butter .)  and 
here  thev  ought  to  be  put  m  the  Litany— that 
they  ought!  “and  so  ought  also  the  “furnaces” 
as  they  are  called,  that  is,  a  sort  of  pipe  which 
conveys  hot  air  into  a  room  through  an  opening 
in  the  floor  or  the  wall,  and  by  which  means 
the  room  becomes  warm,  or,  as  it  were  boding, 
in  five  or  ten  minutes,  but  with  a  dry,  close, 
unwholesome  heat,  which  always  ™e  a 

sensation  of  pain  as  well  as  drowsiness  m  the 
head  The  small  iron  stoves  which  are  m  use 
here,  are  not  good  i  they  m  t»  ‘“S, 
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ere  infinitely  better  than  these  furnaces,  which 
I  am  sure  have  some  secret  relationship  with 
the  fiery  furnace  of  hell.  Thoy  seem  to  mo 
made  on  purpose  to  destroy  the  human  nerves 
and  lungs.  Besides  these,  they  have  in  their 
drawing-rooms  the  heat  of  the  gas-lights  ;  and 
w  hen  we  add  to  this  the  keenness  and  the 
changeableness  of  the  atmosphere  out  of  doors, 
it  is  easy  to  explain  why  the  women,  who  in 
particular,  are,  in  this  country  so  thoughtless 
in  their  clothing,  should  be  delicate  and  out  of 
health,  and  why  consumption  should  be  greatly 
on  the  increase  in  these  North-eastern  States. 


ivies’  fmrtnmtL 


Our  correspondent  who  has  furnished  several 
numbers  of  the  Journal  of  a  Farmer’s  Wife,  is  ' 
unable  at  present,  owing  to  sudden  indispo¬ 
sition,  to  continue  those  articles.  Will  not  some 
of  our  lady  readers  take  up  the  pen  and  give 
a  short  weekly  journal,  which  shall  contain 
useful  hints  on  the  management  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  conducting  household  affairs  ? 

The  following  recipe  we  published  in  No.  4, 
but  on  referring  to  our  manuscript,  we  see  the 
printer  has  made  a  mistake  in  giving  four  lemons. 
There  should  be  two  as  follows  : 

For  four  Lemon  Pies. — Grate  the  peels  of 
two  lemons,  and  squeeze  the  juice  into  the 
grated  peel.  Then  take  nine  eggs,  leaving  out 
half  of  the  whites,  one  pound  of  loaf  (or  white) 
sugar,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  one  pint  of  cream 
(or  of  milk,)  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  rose¬ 
water,  and  beat  them  well  together,  and  add  the 
lemon.  Divide  into  four  pies  with  undercrust, 
and  bake. 

The  above  were  called  “  lemon  puddings,”  but 
we  thought  they  resembled  pies,  and  we  so 
called  them.  We  are,  however,  not  skillful 
enough  in  diplomacy  to  settle  “  the  dividing 
line”  between  Pies  and  Puddings. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  following,  and  hope 
our  fair  correspondent  will  continue  her  favors, 
and  that  others  will  imitate  her  example.  There 
are  thousands  of  recipes  going  the  round  of  the 
papers,  with  no  other  recommendation  than  that 
somehow  and  somewhere  they  got  into  print,  1 
and  have  henceforth  been  copied  without  credit ' 
into  almost  every  paper  in  the  country.  We 
think  that  when  a  recipe  appears  in  any  paper 
in  leaded  type,  without  credit,  it  should  ever 
after  be  credited  to  that  paper,  and  let  its 
editors  be  responsible  for  its  goodness  or  bad¬ 
ness. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  1  wish  your  lady  readers 

who  have  recipes,  which  they  or  their  friends 
have  proved  to  be  really  good  and  useful,  would 
send  them  to  you  for  publication.  I  will  con¬ 
tribute  my  mite  to-day,  and  promise  more  here¬ 
after.  The  following  recipe  I  have  often  used, 
and  have  written  it  out  a  dozen  times  for  my 
friends,  and  they  are  all  pleased  with  it. 

Yours,  S  •****. 

Cheap  Loaf  Cake. — Take  3  cups  of  sugar, 
3  cups  of  butter,  3  eggs,  and  2  grated  nutmegs 
or  2  teaspoonfuls  of  oil  of  lemon.  Rub  the 
sugar  and  butter  to  a  cream  and  beat  in  the 
eggs ;  take  out  half  of  this  mixture,  and  to  the 
remainder  add  three  cups  of  milk  quite  warm, 
and  a  little  yeast,  and  stir  in  sifted  flour  enough 
to  make  it  quite  stiff.  Allow  this  to  stand  sev¬ 
eral  hours  till  perfectly  light,  then  add  the 
reserved  portion  of  butter,  sugar,  and  eggs, 
mix  well  together,  and  bake.*  By  adding  2 
pounds  of  raisins  the  cake  will  be  very  rich.  If 


coffee  cups  are  used  the  above  will  make  four  i 
loaves. 

The  French  Medical  Review  states,  that  re¬ 
cent  experiments  indicate,  that  hydrate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  is  an  antidote  for  arsenious  acid  (the  com¬ 
mon  poisonous  arsenic,)  for  copper  salts  (blue 
vitriol  for  example,  which  is  sulphuric  acid  and 
oxide  of  copper,)  and  also  for  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate.  We  are  not  certain  that  this  is  the  case, 
though  probably  the  statement  is  true  with 


simple  and  almost  always  at  hand;  and  such 
information  as  this  should  always  be  preserved 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  readily  referred  to,  when 
no  more  certain  remedies  are  available. 

Hydrate  of  magnesia  is  prepared  by  simply 
mixing  the  common  calcined  magnesia  with 
water.  In  cases  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  20 
times  as  much  magnesia  should  be  swallowed 
as  there  has  been  poison  taken,  and  for  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  o  to  10  times  as  much.  The 
reliance  upon  such  antidotes,  however,  should 
be  only  for  the  instant,  a  thorough  physician 
should  be  speedily  summoned. 

The  hydrate  of  magnesia  mentioned  above, 
if  taken  in  small  quantities  of  a  teaspoonful  or 
so,  is  a  good  corrective  of  an  acid  stomach, 
though  its  constant  use  is  generally  injurious. 
- ♦«! - 

We  notice  an  item  going  the  rounds,  that  a 
slight  application  of  spirits  of  turpentine  to 
shelves,  book-cases,  bureaus,  &c.,  will  effect¬ 
ually  drive  away  cockroaches.  We  have  no 
means  of  proving  the  efficacy  of  this,  not  being 
troubled  with  these  depredators,  but  we  should 
suppose  it  might  be  effectual,  unless  so  much  is 
required  that  the  medicine  will  be  worse  than 
the  disease. 

India  Rubber  should  be  kept  free  fiom  con¬ 
tact  with  camphene  or  burning  fluid.  A  lady 
friend  of  ours  entirely  spoiled  a  new  pair  of 
India  rubber  gloves  by  wearing  them  while 
cleaning  a  fluid  lamp.  A  little  was  spilled  upon 
the  fingers  of  the  gloves  and  they  very  soon 
dropped  off  A  rubber  shoe  would  be  destroy¬ 
ed  by  stepping  upon  a  carpet  wet  with  cam- 
phenc  for  the  purpose  of  removing  grease. 

- r  •( - 

Good  Bread. — Mix  two  quarts  of  corn  meal  ; 
with  boiling  water  into  a  stiff  batter,  add  one  tea- 
spoonfull  of  salt,  one  teaspoonfull  of  saleratus. 
half  a  tea  cup  full  of  molasses,  half  a  pint  ofj 
yeast,  and  wheat  flour,  or  unbolted  wheat  meal,  j 
enough  to  make  a  loaf  by  hard  kneading.  Set  ■ 
it  by  till  light,  and  bake  two  hours  in  an  oven  i 
hot  enough  to  brown  the  crust. 

To  boil  Fresh  Pork. — Take  a  fat  blade  bone 
of  country  pork,  commonly  called  the  oyster; 
take  out  the  bone  and  put  veal  stuffing  in  its 
place,  wrap  it  in  a  clean  cloth,  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water  with  a  little  salt ;  let 
it  boil  slowly  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  or 
an  hour  and  three  quarters,  according  to  the 
j  size  ;  it  should,  however,  be  well  done.  Serve 
it  up  with  parsley  and  butter  poured  over  plen¬ 
tifully.  This  is  a  most  rich,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  most  delicate  dish,  equal  to  boiled  fowl 
and  pickled  pork,  which,  indeed,  it  greatly  re¬ 
sembles. 

- - - 

Advice  to  a  Bride. — I  beg  to  remind  my 
new  daughter  that  the  husband  has  in  his  daily 
avocations  a  thousand  elements  of  disturbance 
to  which  the  wife  is  an  utter  stranger ;  and  it 
will  be  her  privilege  and  her  title  to  the  respect 
of  all  whose  respect  is  worth  having,  to  make 
his  own  fireside  the  most  attractive  place  in  the 
universe  for  the  calm  repose  of  a  weary  body  or 
excited  mind. 


The  Half  Housekeeper.— She  was  only  a 
half  housekeeper.  Go  where  you  would  about 
her  home,  there  was  neither  taste  nor  neatness. 
She  would  begin  things  with  great  avidity,  hut 
lose  all  her  zeal  before  she  got  through.  Of  her 
husband’s  half  dozen  new  shirts  all  were  parti 
ally  finished — one,  wanted  sleeves,  another  collar 
and  wristband,  another  bosom  and  gussets,  and 
so  on  through  the  list.  Several  skeletons  of 
quilts  lay  unfolded  in  her  drawers  and  her 
tables  and  trunks  were  loaded  with  magnificent 
promises. 

Her  bread  was  always  unpalatable  because 
she  forgot  this  or  that — and  though  she  had 
been  married  ten  years,  in  all  that  time  the  table 
was  never  rightly  laid  for  a  meal.  Either  the 
salt  was  wanting — a  knife,  or  spoon,  or  some 
other  important  ingredient.  This  afforded  good 
i  exercise  for  the  family,  and  there  was  at  all  times 
a  continued  running  to  and  fro. 

She  was  a  half  housekeeper.  Her  meats  were 
never  properly  eared  for  after  dinner — and  then . 
it  was,  “La!  throw  it  away  ;  it  ain’t  much.” 
much  or  little,  it  made  the  butcher’s  bill  enor¬ 
mous,  and  her  husband  half  distracted.  There 
always  stood  in  her  musty-smelling  pantry, 
mouldy  milk,  mouldy  bread,  mouldy  meat,  and 
mouldy  cheese.  There  always  laid  about  her 
room  a  dozen  garments  worn  out  by  trampling 
rather  than  use.  She  was  forever  tripping  over 
brooms ;  forever  wondering  why  on  earth  work 
came  so  hard  to  her — forever  running  up  stairs 
for  something  she  had  left  down  cellar,  or  flying 
down  cellar  for  what  she  had  thrown  in  the 
garret. 

Her  children’s  clothes  came  to  pieces  the 
second  day,  because  they  were  only  half  made; 
her  preserves  soured  the  second  month  because 
they  were  only  half  done,  and  her  temper  soured 
quicker  than  any  thing  else.  She  was  continu¬ 
ally  lamenting  that  she  ever  married,  and 
wondering  where  some  folks  got  their  knack  of 
house-work.  She  loved  to  clear  a  corner  for 
herself,  and  sit  with  her  arms  folded.  She  loved 
to  gossip — loved  to  have  some  new  scheme  on 
hand,  for  then  she  was  furious  till  it  was  begun, 
always  losing  her  enthusiasm  at  the  first  stitch. 

“  Oh !  dear  me !”  seemed  some  days  the  vocab¬ 
ulary,  and  it  would  make  one  sad  to  watch  her 
listless  movements  and  hear  her  declare  that  no 
woman  worked  so  hard  as  she,  which  was  partly 
true,  for  she  had  no  method. 

She  never  received  company  without  an  apol¬ 
ogy  on  her  tongue,  and  never  sat  them  down  to 
a  decent  table.  She  dragged  through  life,  and 
worried  through  death,  for  which,  1  fear,  like 
every  thing  else,  she  was  only  half  prepared,  and 
and  left  six  daughters  to  follow  her  example, 
and  curse  the  world  with  six  more  miserable 
half  housekeepers. —  Illustrated  Mews. 

Which  is  the  Weaker  Sex? — Females  are 
called  the  weaker  sex — but  why  ?  1  f  they  are 
not  strong,  who  is?  When  men  must  wrap 
themselves  in  thick  garments,  and  incase  the 
whole  in  a  stout  overcoat  to  shut  out  the  cold  ; 
women  in  thin  silk  dresses,  with  the  neck  and 
shoulders  bare,  or  nearly  so,  say  that  they  are 
perfectly  comfortable.  When  men  wear  water¬ 
proof  boots  over  woollen  hose,  and  incase:  the 
whole  in  India  rubber  to  keep  them  from  freez- 
•  ing,  women  wear  thin  silk  hose  and  cloth  shoes, 

I  and  pretend  not  to  feel  the  cold.  VV  hen  men 
!  cover  their  heads  with  furs,  and  then  complain 
;  of  the  severity  of  the  weather,  women  half  cover 
|  their  heads  with  straw  bonnets,  and  ride  twenty 
j  miles  in  an  open  sleigh,  facing  a  cold  north- 
j  wester,  and  pretend  not  to  suffer  at  all.  They 
!  can  sit,  t6o,  by  men  who  smell  of  rum  and  to- 
!  bacco  smoke,  enough  to  poison  a  whole  house, 

|  and  not  appear  more  annoyed  than  though  they 
were  sitting  by  a  mammoth  boquet  of  roses. 
Year  after  year  they  can  bear  abuses  of  all  sorts 
from  drunken  husbands,  as  though  their  strength 
was  made  of  iron.  And  then  is  not  woman’s 
mental  strength  greater  than  man’s  ?  Can  she 
not  endure  sufferings  that  would  bow  the  stout¬ 
est  man  to  the  earth  ?  Call  not  woman  the 
weaker  vessel ;  for  had  she  not  been  stronger 
than  man  the  race  would  long  since  have  been 
extinct. 
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"Wm.  F.,  of  S.  0.,  will  find  an  answer  to  his 
question  in  No.  9,  and  in  the  present  number. 


Mr.  A.  D’s  communication  from  Louisville, 
Ky.,  is  received,  and  will  receive  early  notice. 

- 1 « i - 

TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Farm  and  Garden. — In  answer  to  fre¬ 
quent  inquiries  we  again  say  there  will  here¬ 
after  be  no  monthly  paper  issued  from  this 
office.  The  design  of  a  monthly,  like  the  Farm 
and  Garden ,  was  to  put  the  more  important 
agricultural  and  horticultural  matter  of  the 
weekly  in  a  form  suitable  for  binding.  The 
present  form  of  the  Agriculturist  obviates  the 
necessity  of  this.  The  pages  are  made  as  small 
as  they  can  be  and  allow  all  the  numbers  of 
one  year  to  be  bound  in  one  volume. 

We  have  now  reduced  the  number  of  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  leave  out  a  large  portion  of  un¬ 
important  miscellaneous  matter  that  filled  up 
the  columns  of  the  Agricultor ,  and  we  are 
consequently  able  to  furnish  a  much  larger 
amount  of  solid  and  instructive  matter. 

There  is  in  each  month  nearly  four  times  as 
much  reading  matter  as  could  be  given  in  the 
Farm  and  Garden.  A  volume  of  that  paper 
contained  12  numbers  of  32  pages,  or  384 
pages ;  a  volume  of  the  Agriculturist  contains 
52  numbers  of  1C  pages,  or  832  pages  of  nearly 
double  size,  so  that  it  will  contain  nearly  four 
times  as  much  matter,  while  the  price  is  only 
double  that  of  the  Farm  and  Garden.  Then 
again  a  weekly  paper  has  several  advantages. 
It  comes  oftener,  bringing  fresh  news  of  mar¬ 
kets  and  other  matters  important  to  farmers. 
These  market  reports  are  obtained  at  consider¬ 
able  expense,  and  we  believe  they  are  quite  as 
reliable  as  those  got  from  any  other  source.  Our 
subscribers  have  saved  many  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  the  present  autumn,  by  learning  from  our 
paper  when  was  the  best  time  for  disposing  of 
grain,  stock,  &c.  We  are  centrally  situated, 
and  have  peculiar  facilities  for  obtaining  early 
and  reliable  information  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  as  to  the  condition  of  crops,  and  the 
probable  future  value  of  farm  produce.  We 
think  all  our  readers  will  be  amply  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  trifling  expense  of  four  cents  a 
week,  for  a  large  weekly  paper  of  1C  pages. 
With  a  little  exertion,  clubs  of  three  to  twenty 
can  be  secured  in  every  neighborhood,  and  the 
expense  will  then  be  considerably  lessened. 
The  Agriculturist  will  contain  a  summary  of  all 
matter  really  useful  and  instructive,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  all  the  agricultural  papers  of  this  and 
foreign  countries. 

The  English  and  French  farmers  are  making 
rapid  improvements.  Many  of  these  are  adapted 
to  our  own  country.  Our  tables  are  supplied 
with  all  their  leading  publications,  and  we  shall 
immediately  translate  for  our  columns  any 
thing  valuable  or  instructive  to  the  agricultu¬ 
rists  of  this  country,  which  may  from  time  to 
time  appear  in  French  journals. 

W e  think,  in  the  present  rapid  march  of  im¬ 
provement  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  every 
thing  else,  farmers  should  supply  themselves 
with  a  weekly  periodical  devoted  to  their  in¬ 
terests.  If  a  weekly  paper  is  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  news,  politics,  and 
mechanic  arts,  surely  the  agricultural  art  is  not 
so  unimportant  as  to  require  only  a  monthly  or 
occasional  issue  of  a  small  sheet. 

As  we  have  before  announced,  we  send 


twelve  numbers  without  extra  charge  to  all 
subscribers  to  the  Farm  and  Garden.  After 
the  next  paper  we  shall  be  obliged  to  cut  off 
from  our  list  all  those  subscribers  who  do  not 
renew  their  subscriptions  to  this  paper.  We 
hope  all  will  renew  without  delay.  Please  look 
over  the  Prospectus  and  see  the  terms,  both  to 
single  subscribers,  and  to  clubs.  Those  who 
have  received  12  numbers  will  only  be  required 
to  send  three-fourths  of  the  subscription  price 
in  order  to  complete  the  present  volume. 

W e  ask  all  our  readers  to  show  the  paper  to 
their  neighbors,  and  invite  them  to  subscribe 


THE  RAILROADS  SOUTHWARD. 

On  our  recent  visit  to  the  Maryland  and 
Virginia  State  Fairs,  we  passed  over  several 
railways,  which  we  have  not  before  had 
occasion  to  use  in  nearly  two  years,  and  we 
could  not  help  observing  the  great  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  track,  in  greater  regular¬ 
ity  and  increased  speed  of  the  trains,  and  in  the 
certainty  of  connection  between  the  different 
roads.  We  left  Richmond,  Va.,  at  9  o’clock  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  and  after  travelling  a  distance  of 
nearly  500  miles,  over  several  different  lines, 
with  ample  stopping-time  for  breakfast  in  Balti¬ 
more,  and  dinner  in  Philadelphia,  we  arrived  in 
this  city  at  64  P.  M.  Saturday.  We  like  the 
occasional  changes  that  occur  on  this  route,  as 
for  example,  the  ride  on  the  Potomac,  55  miles 
beyond  Washington.  This  serves  admirably  to 
break  up  the  monotony  of  continuous  railway 
travelling. 

On  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  there  is 
a  fine  provision  against  dust,  which  we  have 
not  noticed  elsewhere.  We  allude  to  the  can¬ 
vass  apron  which  hangs  down  nearly  to  the 
ground  on  the  outside  of  the  wheels.  There  is 
connected  with  this  a  gathered  canvass  platform 
upon  each  end  of  the  car,  which  is  kept  extend¬ 
ed  by  a  spring,  when  the  cars  are  drawn  a  little 
apart,  so  as  to  keep  the  space  between  them 
entirely  closed.  This  is  made  so  strong,  that  it 
obviates  all  danger  of  accidentally  stepping 
down  between  the  cars ;  and  the  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  canvass  around  the  wheels  and  be¬ 
tween  the  platforms  is  such,  that  a  strong  draft 
is  produced  under  the  whole  train,  and  scarcely 
a  particle  of  dust  rises  around  it.  Good  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  for  carrying  through  passengers 
and  their  baggage  free  between  the  depots  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  has 
been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  year  or 
two.  A  large,  commodious  depot  has  been 
erected  in  Philadelphia,  the  bed  of  the  road  has 
been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  rendered  al¬ 
most  perfect,  and  the  trains  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  their  speed,  regularity,  and  safety. 
We  believe  that  for  six  months  at  a  time  no 
failure  to  make  their  regular  time  and  connect¬ 
ion  has  occurred  upon  this  part  of  the  route. 
This  road  now  ranks  among  the  first  in  the 
country.  Only  one  thing  is  wanting  to  make  it 
perfect,  which  is  a  bridge  over  the  Susqehanna 
at  Havre  de  Grace,  and  the  directors  are  getting 
materials  ready  to  commence  the  construction 
of  this  early  the  next  season.  Indeed,  we  see 
little  need  of  this  bridge  even,  excepting  during 
a  short  season  in  the  winter,  for  the  present 
crossing  of  the  river  in  the  convenient  boat  of 
the  company  is  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise, 
especially  as  there  is  always  a  good  opportunity 
for  getting  refreshments  while  on  the  boat. 


In  Baltimore  a  connecting  track  has  been  laid 
between  the  roads  north  and  south.  The  road 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington  has  always  been 
well  managed,  with  the  exception  of  the  high 
passenger  tariff;  and  this  has  been  recently 
reduced  to  a  reasonable  charge.-  South  of 
Washington  passengers  have  a  pleasant  ride 
down  the  Potomac  on  fine  steamers,  passing  in 
full  view  of  the  sacred  Mount  Vernon.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  steamer  at  Acquia  Creek,  an  improving 
railway  takes  passengers  to  Richmond,  and 
thence  onward.  Farther  south,  the  last  connect¬ 
ing  links  of  railroad  to  Charleston  will  soon  be 
completed.  The  arrangements  are  so  far  com¬ 
plete,  that  passengers  are  no  longer  compelled 
to  take  the  ocean  steamers.  This  great  land 
route  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  our  country,  serving  not  only  to  facil¬ 
itate  commercial,  but  also  social  intercourse, 
and  thus  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  political 
union. 

GUANO. 

The  monopoly  of  Peruvian  guano  by  an 
English  company,  in  connection  with  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  Government,  has  been,  and  is  still,  the 
source  of  much  discontent  on  the  part  of  the 
agriculturists  of  this  country,  and  there  are,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  indications  of  a 
strong  effort  to  break  down  this  monopoly  by 
the  aid  of  government  influence.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Society, 
previous  to  their  recent  state  fair,  appointed  a 
committee  to  wait  upon  the  agent  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Government  at  Washington,  and  upon 
President  Pierce,  and  see  what  could  be  done 
in  the  premises.  In  the  report  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Society,  they  recommend  the  passage  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  resolutions,  strongly  condemning  the 
action  of  the  Peruvian  Government,  and  urging 
the  administration  to  take  prompt  and  energetic 
action.  They  reported  that  they  found  the 
President  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  this 
subject,  and  ready  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
bring  about  the  desired  end.  This  report  was 
adopted  and  the  resolutions  passed. 

We  hope  there  will  be  no  filibustering  move¬ 
ments  in  this  enterprise,  but  that  whatever  is 
done  will  be  guided  by  judgment  and  discretion, 
and  with  proper  respect  to  the  Peruvian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  a  just  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
English  company,  who  have  assumed  a  large 
debt  due  from  that  govenment,  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  that  they  should  have  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  guano  until  the  debt  is  liquidated. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  guano 
business  is  inefficiently  managed,  and  that  it 
might  be  supplied  to  this  country  in  abundance, 
and  at  a  much  lower  price,  with  a  greater  profit 
to  the  holders  than  is  now  received,  but  we 
have  no '  right  to  dictate  terms  to  them  any 
more  than  to  the  owners  of  any  other  natural 
product  or  manufactured  article. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  getting  along  swimmingly  in  financial 
matters.  The  receipts  at  their  recent  Fair 
amounted  to  $17,500.  Out  of  this  they  paid 
$8000  in  premiums ;  and  after  meeting  all  other 
expenses,  had  a  balance  of  $4000  remaining. 
This  and  the  former  surplus,  together  with  the 
State  appropriation  of  $2000,  amount  to  $15,- 
000.  The  officers  of  the  Society  contemplate 
using  this  sfBn  in  establishing  an  agricultural 
school. 
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Death  of  James  E.  Teschemachek,  Esq. — This 
distinguished  agricultural  chemist  died  very 
suddenly  on  the  8th  inst.,  while  in  the  cars  on 
the  way  from  his  residence  in  Medford,  Mass.,  to 
his  place  of  business  in  Boston.  He  was,  for  a 
long  time  previous  to  his  death,  the  chief  com¬ 
mercial  agent  of  the  East  Boston  Sugar  Refinery ; 
but  although  efficiently  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits,  by  a  well-ordered  arrangement  of  his 
time,  he  was  able  to  devote  much  attention  to 
agriculture,  horticulture,  and  chemistry,  as  well 
as  to  mineralogy,  geology,  and  investigations 
with  the  microscope.  He  was  also  an  accom¬ 
plished  linguist,  musician,  and  draughtsman,  and 
rendered  efficient  aid,  as  a  member  and  officer, 
to  the  Horticultural  and  Natural  History  So¬ 
cieties  of  Boston.  He  was  one  of  the  first  in 
this  country  to  suggest  the  value  of  clay  as  an 
absorber  and  retainer  of  the  .ammonia  of  ma¬ 
nures.  He  was  one  of  our  most  reliable  writers 
on  agricultural  chemistry.  To  his  editorial 
care  we  are  indebted  for  the  valuable  English 
edition  of  Stockhart’s  Chemical  Field  Lectures. 

Although  fifty  years  of  age,  his  intellectual 
energies  seemed  to  be  in  their  prime,  and  in  his 
sudden  death — attributed  to  a  disease  of  the 
heart — the  community  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
efficient  aiders  in  agricultural  improvement. 

His.  example  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  other 
commercial  men,  who,  by  bringing  their  business 
experience  and  facilities,  and  more  extended  ob¬ 
servation  to  bear  in  the  social,  scientific,  agricul¬ 
tural,  and  horticultural  circles,  might  add  much 
to  the  improvement  and  enjoyment  of  society 
around  them. 

- •  - 

Murder  of  a  Noble  Horse. — We  heartily 
endorse  the  following  remarks  of  the  Tribune 
upon  the  recent  murder  of  a  noble  horse.  A 
good  horse,  a  fast  horse,  we  value  more  highly 
than  any  other  animal ;  but  the  gambling  con¬ 
nected  with  horse-racing  is  being  carried  to  a 
dangerous  and  greatly  demoralizing  extent,  and 
we  hope  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  will  speed¬ 
ily  be  interposed,  and  an  end  of  this  cruel  and 
brutal  species  of  gambling  be  quickly  made. 

“  If  no  other  cause  existed  than  this  one  fact, 
that  the  noblest  horse  in  the  world,  one  which 
had  performed  the  greatest  feat  of  speed  and 
endurance,  has  been  brutally  murdered  by 
horse-racing  gamblers,  there  would  be  cause 
enough  for  us 

1  To  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip 
To  lash  the  rascal  naked  through  the  world.’ 

For  who  but  a  rascal  could  be  guilty  of  driving 
a  horse  one  hundred  miles  in  less  than  nine 
hours,  for  no  other  object  on  earth  than  to 
make  the  noble  animal  the  tool  of  gamblers  to 
win  money  from  their  dupes ;  and  then,  not 
content  with  that  cruelty,  to  force  him  on  an¬ 
other  mile  to  win  a  few  more  dollars,  till  the 
poor  exhausted  creature  only  found  relief  from 
his  worse  than  brute  driver  in  the  sleep  of 
death  ?  Such  is  the  fate  of  the  horse  that  trot¬ 
ted  101  miles  on  the  Long  Island  Centerville 
Course  on  Saturday.  Such  will  probably  be 
the  fate  of  the  splendid  gray  horse  that  we  re¬ 
ported  as  pacing  against  a  trotter  on  Friday. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  if  brutes  must  be  raced  to 
death,  a  lower  order  of  animals  had  not  been 
chosen.  The  proprietors  and  drivers  of  these 
defunct  horses  should  have  been  put  through 
the  process  in  their  stead.” 

The  Society  of  Industry  in  France  has  offered 
a  reward  of  1,000  francs  for  thfc  best  treatise 
on  the  potato. 


To  Importers  of  Stock  from  Europe. — Mr. 

S.  W.  Jewett,  of  Middlebury,  Vermont,  sails 
for  Europe  in  the  steamer  America  of  this  week, 
His  travels  will  be  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  and  perhaps  some  other  countries  of 
Europe.  His  object  is  to  look  for  improved 
stock,  and  to  those  desirous  of  importing,  he 
offers  his  services,  and  will  make  the  best  se¬ 
lections  in  his  power  for  them.  Mr.  Jewett  is 
an  experienced  stock  breeder,  and  we  have 
much  confidence  in  his  judgment,  especially  in 
sheep.  Gentlemen  can  address  him  to  our  care 
with  funds  which  we  will  forward  to  him  while 

absent  in  Europe. 

- »-»'• - 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Journal. — This  valu¬ 
able  journal  is  now  published  by  Messrs.  J.  M. 
Meredith  &  Co.  at  Westchester,  Pa.,  and  con¬ 
tinues  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Dar¬ 
lington,  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Spangler.  The 
typographical  execution  is  neat,  and  it  is  edited 
with  ability. 

- •  O  « - 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the 
People's  Journal ,  a  new  paper  started  in  this 
city  by  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Beach,  one  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  late  Illustrated  News ,  which  is 
now  merged  into  Gleason's  Pictorial  newspaper. 
The  new  paper  is  to  be  published  monthly,  and 
to  be  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Mechanics,  Science, 
and  Useful  Knowledge.  Price  $1  a  year. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Ruffin  of  Albemarle,  editor  of  the 
Southern  Planter ,  has  received  the  appointment 
from  the  Executive  Committee,  of  Secretary  of 

the  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society. 

- •  *  • - 

A  Grand  Poultry  Show  is  to  take  place  at 
Albany  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  January.  Fowl- 
fanciers  every  where  are  desired  to  send  speci¬ 
mens. 

- •  t  • - 

The  sugar  crop  on  the  Louisiana  plantations 
is  remarkably  good  this  season.  One-third  of 
the  planters  have  already  commenced  rolling, 
and  a  hogshead  and  a  half  of  sugar  is  made  from 
an  acre  of  cane.  This,  says  the  Courier ,  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  a  beginning. 

- - 

Great  Yield. — A  correspondent  at  Roxbury, 
Litchfield  county,  informs  us  that  Dr.  A.  W. 
Fenn,  of  that  town,  has  raised  this  season  from 
one  kernal  of  corn,  sixteen  ears,  the  product 
from  which  was  4209_kernals. — N.  Haven  Pall. 
- #•* - - 

Great  Yield  of  Potatoes. — Pliny  Moody,  of 

South  Hadley,  raised  in  his  garden  the  past 

season,  from  one  potato,  three  bushels,  which 

weighed,  when  washed,  140  pounds.  If  any 

one  can  tell  a  bigger  potato  story,  we  shall  be 

glad  to  hear  of  it. — Northampton  Courier. 

- - 

Great  Potato. — We  had  on  our  table  a  sweet 
potato  which  weighed  eleven  and  half  pounds, 
the  largest  we  ever  saw.  It  was  raised  on  the 
plantation  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Bryant,  at  Wrights- 
ville,  on  the  Sound.  We  have  sent  it  to  the 
Carolina  Hotel,  for  “general  inspection  and  re¬ 
view.” —  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Commercial. 

The  Erie  Railroad  with  its  equipments  cost 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and  employs 

two  hundred  locomotives. 

- - 

At  Lowell  there  is  a  capital  employed  of 
$13,900,000  ;  number  of  mills,  51 ;  number  of 
females,  employed,  8,570  ;  males  4,163  ;  total 
12,733.  Two  savings  banks,  with  deposits  of 
the  savings  of  the  operatives  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  $1,300,000. 


Potatoes. — Such  is  the  enormous  quantity  of 
potatoes  being  sent  up  to  London,  that  there 
are  at  present  about  three  miles  of  trucks  loaded 
with  this  esculent,  waiting  to  be  discharged  on 
one  of  the  railways.  Potatoes  are  bought  up 
hereabouts  at  about  £5  a  ton;  and  after  paying 
about  £2  for  carriage  there  is  a  profit  to  the 
Scotch  dealer  of  about  £3  a  ton. — Perth  Courier. 

- — — 

Manufacture  of  Flax. — There  is  now  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  valuable  water  power  at  Indian  Or¬ 
chard  being  brought  into  use,  though  as  the 
subscription  is  not  yet  full,  we  cannot  speak  with 
entire  certainty.  A  company  has  been  formed 
with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  who  propose  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  entire  property  of  the  existing  Indian 
Orchard  Canal  Company,  and  unite  with  it  cer¬ 
tain  important  patents  for  the  manufacture  of 
flax  and  other  vegetable  fibre.  Among  the  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  this  enterprise  we  notice  the 
names  of  George  Bliss,  George  Ashmun,  David 
A.  Wells,  and  many  others  in  this  city ;  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Frothingham,  Jr.,  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes  and  others 
of  Boston  ;  and  of  Warren  Delano,  Coleman  & 
Stetson  and  others  of  New-York.  All  who  have 
an  eye  to  the  progress  of  our  city  must  join  with 
us  in  wishing  success  to  the  undertaking  in  its 
widest  and  most  promising  expectations  and 
prospects.  A  cotton  mill,  with  machinery  ready 
manufactured,  is  nearly  prepared  for  active 
operation  now,  at  Indian  Orchard,  and  the  first 
movement  of  the  new  company  will  be  to  set  it 
a  going.  This  will  call  an  immediate  population 
of  four  hundred  to  five  hundred. — Spring.  Rep. 

- •  9  « - 

The  Cheapest  Sell  on  Record. — In  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Va.,  a  few  days  since,  a  complete  set  of 
household  furniture,  of  a  good  quality,  sold  at 
auction  for  eighty-six  cents.  The  Globe  explains: 

“  An  ungallant  lord  fell  out  with  his  better- 
half,  and  determined  to  dispose  of  ‘bed  and 
board,’  pocket  the  money,  and  let  her  hunt  for 
a  living.  Some  gentlemen  met  at  the  sale,  and 
soon  convinced  the  crowd  of  their  obligation  to 
see  justice  done  to  . the  lady.  The  result  was, 
not  one  but  those  interested  bid  on  the  furniture, 
and  the  whole  was  finally  knocked  down  for  the 
above  handsome  sum — eighty-six  cents.  The 
furniture  was  then  presented  to  the  lady — and 
eighty -six  cents  to  the  lord.” 

- •  ©-• - 

Personal. — A  gentleman,  claiming  to  be  a 
“  friend  of  the  human  race,”  and  who  keeps  the 
rim  of  facts,  figures,  and  babies,  has  just  laid 
before  “  an  inquiring  world”  the  following  sta¬ 
tistics  —  “  The  whole  number  of  languages 
spoken  in  the  world  amounts  to  3063  ;  587  in 
Europe;  936  in  Asia;  276  in  Africa;  1264  in 
America.  The  inhabitants  of  our  globe  profess 
more  than  1000  different  religions.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  men  is  about  equal  to  the  number  of 
women.  The  average  of  human  life  is  about  33 
years.  One  quarter  part  die  previous  to  the 
age  of  7  years,  and  one-half  before  reaching  17 
years  of  age,  and  those  who  pass  this  enjoy  a 
felicity  refused  to  one  half  the  human  species. 
To  every  1000  persons  only  one  reaches  100 
years  in  life;  to  every  100  only  7  reach  the  age 
of  66 ;  and  not  more  than  one  in  500  lives  to 
80  years  of  age.” 

- •-*  • - 

Taking  Care  of  the  Baby. — Last  week  a  fire 
occurred  at  Homer,  Cortland  county,  in  a  build¬ 
ing  occupied  by  eight  or  ten  Irish  families. 
During  the  excitement,  one  of  those  crazy  busy- 
bodies  who  always  attend  fires,  and  do  more 
harm  than  good,  caught  up  an  infant  and  threw 
it  out  of  the  window  of  the  second  story.  Luckily, 
a  gentleman  below,  saw  it  coming,  and  succeeded 
in  catching  it  in  his  arms,  thus  barely  saving  it 
from  certain  death.  We  have  seen  mammoth 
mirrors  and  delicate  china-ware  thrown  from 
high  windows  during  large  fires,  but  the  “  sav¬ 
ing”  of  a  baby  in  that  fashion  is  a  stretch  of 
“  economy”  and  “  humanity”  unprecedented  in 
our  reading  or  observation. — A  lb.  Reg. 

We  once  saw  a  man  throw  a  large  looking- 
glass  from  the  third  story  window  of  a  burning 
hotel.  He  then  took  up  a  heavy  pair  of  and¬ 
irons  and  carried  them  carefully  down  and  set 
them  upon  the  opposite  sidewalk. 
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WAGENEB’S  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER. 


The  above  is  a  cut  of  this  recently  invented 
machine,  which,  from  a  careful  examination  of 
a  model,  we  think  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  designed.  It  was  put  into  ope¬ 
ration  during  the  past  summer,  and  we  are  in¬ 
formed  it  worked  admirably.  It  consists  of  a 
box  mounted  on  wheels,  with  a  set  of  curved 
spring  teeth,  so  arranged  that  they  gather  the 
stalks  between  them,  and  spiral  knives  upon  a 
revolving  cylinder  clip  off  the  heads  and  carry 
them  back  into  the  box.  These  spiral  knives 
operate  against  a  straight  knife,  and  thus  act  as 


j  a  pair  of  shears  in  severing  the  heads  from  the 
|  stalk.  There  is  a  simple  arrangement  for  ad¬ 
justing  the  gathering  teeth  to  any  required 
;  height,  and  it  may  be  used  for  collecting  the 
j  heads  of  clover,  timothy,  &c.  A  machine  con- 
|  structed  on  the  same  principle  is  said  to  operate 
|  well  as  a  harvester  of  wheat  and  other  grain. 

The  machine  is  light  and  simple  in  its  con- 
;  struction,  and  consequently  requires  little  mov¬ 
ing  power.  It  is  furnished  at  a  moderate  price, 
we  believe  from  $75  to  $100  acording  to  the 
size. 


AGRICULTURAL  PATENT  CLAIMS. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  8,  1853. 

Cutting  Gear  of  Grain  and  Grass  Har¬ 
vesters — By  S.  S.  Allen,  of  Salem,  N.  J. :  I 
claim  the  arrangement  by  which  the  driving 
wheel  is  made  the  center  of  oscillation  in  coun¬ 
terbalancing  the  cutter  beam  and  cutters  thereon, 
embracing  the  secondary  wheel  and  spring,  for 
the  purposes  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  tongue, 
with  the  driving  wheel  and  secondary  wheel,  for 
the  purpose  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  method  of  balancing  the  cut¬ 
ter  blades  on  the  angular  bar,  by  the  sliding  bar, 
in  combination  with  the  blade,  or  their  equival¬ 
ents,  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

Lastly,  I  claim  the  construction  of  the  cutter 
blades  as  formed  on  the  under  side  with  a  rasp 
or  roughened  surface,  while  the  upper  side  forms 
a  shear  cutting  edge  for  the  purpose  of  prevent¬ 
ing  choking  of  the  fingers  and  supplying  an  oil 
box  to  the  cutter  bar,  as  set  forth. 

Carriers  to  Grain  Separators — By  John 
Blue,  of  Covert,  N.  Y. :  I. claim  the  arrangement 
of  the  cam  .blocks,  or  their  equivalents,  on  the 
shaft,  for  agitating  the  endless  apron,  as  set 
forth. 

Cutting  Gear  of  Straw  Cutters — By  John 
Jones  and  Alex.  Lyle,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. :  We 
do  not  claim  the  knives,  heads,  or  flanges,  which 
form  a  part  of  the  heads  separately.  But  we 
claim  the  combination  of  the  knives  and  seg¬ 
ments  of  flanges  (which  are  attached  to  and 
form  a  part  of  the  heads)  the  knives  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  flanges,  instead  of  the  out¬ 
side,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose,  as  des¬ 
cribed. 

Fastening  the  Teeth  to  Clover  Hulling 
Cylinders — By  Samuel  Earns,  of  Bloody  Run, 
Pa. :  I  claim  the  binding  of  the  teeth  to  the 
hulling  cylinder,  by  means  of  the  wire  band,  as 
set  forth. 

Looms — By  Jonathan  Knowles,  of  Cohoes, 
N.  Y. :  I  claim  the  combination  of  inclined  | 
guides  with  the  whip  roll,  for  the  purpose  of  i 
graduating  the  tension  of  the  warps,  as  set  forth. 

Screens  of  Winnowers — Abraham  Lash  &  M. 
Moore,  of  Belleville,  Ohio :  We  do  not  claim  any 
form  of  any  mill  or  shoe  ;  but  we  claim  the  two 
fluted  cleaners,  or  their  equivalents,  and  the 
combination  of  said  cleaners,  as  set  forth ;  the 
same  may  be  used  in  any  common  winnowing 
machine. 

Wire  Fence — By  Wm.  II.  Meriwether,  of 
Comal  Co.,  Texas:  I  claim  the  employment  of 
the  undulating  or  zig-zag  wire  for  fencing,  sub¬ 
stantially  as  .described,  which  by  its  elasticity, 
increases  the  durability  and  effectiveness  of  the 
fence,  as  specified. 

Grain  Threshers  and  Separators — By  A.  B. 
Peterson,  of  Dexter,  Mich.  :  I  claim,  first,  the 


raddle  with  swinging  sections,  as  described,  in 
combination  with  the  interior  carrier  or  elevator, 
to  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw,  and  dis¬ 
charge  the  grain  on  to  the  riddles  under  the 
head  of  the  carrier  or  elevator,  with  the  effect 
of  permitting  the  cylinder  and  concave  to  be  set 
low  down,  as  set  forth. 

Second,  the  running  of  the  raddle  and  carrier 
or  elevator,  on  separate  and  independent  pulleys, 
in  the  manner  set  forth. 

Third,  the  introduction  of  the  protecting  apron 
between  the  carrier  or  elevator  and  raddle,  to 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the  straw 
from  driving  through  the  raddle,  and  protecting 
the  carrier  or  elevator,  from  abrasion  by  the 
grain,  as  set  forth. 

Fourth,  hanging  the  riddles  or  the  riddle  and 
wheat  board,  to  upright  standards,  as  described, 
to  give  the  upper  riddle  the  longest  stroke. 

Wagon  Brakes — By  W.  D.  Williams,  of  Ra¬ 
leigh,  N.  C. :  I  do  not  claim  a  double  crank  at¬ 
tached  to  the  front  hounds  of  the  wagon,  and 
connected  to  the  brakes  behind  the  wheels,  for 
applying  the  power  through  the  action  of  the 
horse,  forward  and  backwards. 

I  claim  forming  two  swinging  or  rolling  joints 
between  the  front  axle  and  the  front  hounds,  in 
combination  with  the  swinging  brake,  arranged 
on  top  the  reach  and  in  front  of  the  wheels  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  wagon  more  per¬ 
fectly  self-locking  or  for  applying  the  brakes 
simply  by  the  aid  of  the  horse  and  wagon,  and 
disengaging  them  by  the  forward  action  of  the 
former,  the  whole  being  as  described. 

I  also  claim  making  the  brake  capable  of  swing¬ 
ing  on  a  center,  so  that  it  may  be  thrown  over 
toward  the  front  of  the  reach,  when  it  is  desired 
to  dump  the  load,  and  again  thrown  to  its  proper 
place  after  dumping,  as  set  forth. 

Washing  Machines — By  Joel  Wisncr,  of  Au¬ 
rora,  N.Y. :  I  do  not  claim  the  use  of  a  horizontal 
circular  rotary  wash  board  in  the  bottom  of  a 
wash  tub,  when  they  are  used  with  the  ordinary 
radial  flutings. 

But  I  claim  making  the  said  wash  board  of  a 
conical  form,  having  its  surface  higher  above  tho 
bottom  of  the  tub,  at  the  circumferenco  than  at 
the  center,  and  attaching  to  it  and  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tub  radial  ribs  of  the  form  of  a  half  cone, 
when  these  ribs  are  formed  of  such  depth,  and 
with  spaces  so  wide  between  them  as  to  receive 
the  clothes  in  these  spaces  in  such  a  manner  ns 
to  turn  or  roll  them  over  as  the  board  is  rotated 
back  and  forth,  as  described. 

Window  Shutter  Bolts — By  Samuel  Green 
(assignor  to  Samuel  Green  &  Cornelius  Arnett,) 
of  Lambertville,  N.  J. :  I  claim  the  spring  and 
drop  or  tumbler,  arranged  with  reference  to  each 
other  and  the  notch  in  the  case,  as  described, 
and  so  formed  and  located  that  they  may  be 
acted  upon  in  the  manner  described,  by  a  single 
key. 


!  Con-  Robert  D.  James,  of  Clarke  county, 
Alabama,  has  left  at  our  office  a  specimen  of 
concrete  limestone,  which  is  found  in  quantities 
near  his  residence,  and  for  miles  thence  in 
,  every  direction.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  color, 
takes  a  fine  polish,  is  of  great  specific  gravity, 
and  so  very  compact  that  it  would  require  age 
i  to  disintegrate  it.  When  quarried,  however, 
the  blocks  are  split  with  much  facility  Rod 
easily  wrought,  but  exposure  to  the  air  soon 
hardens  it.  A  scientific  gentleman  who  has 
examined  it,  says  it  only  differs  from  the  stone 
,  used  for  building  in  Paris  by  being  of  a  darker 
:  shade  and  greater  weight,  consequently  more 
handsome  and  durable.  This  rock  can  be  easily- 
produced  at  Gainesfown,  on  the  Alabama  river, 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  city.  The 
river  has  cut  through  the  stratum,  and  at  low 
water  perpendicular  bluffs  of  ten,  fifteen,  and 
twenty  feet  are  exposed;  so  of  creeks  and 
ravines.  At  other  points  in  Clarke  this  rock 
is  like  abundant;  also  at  St.  Stephens,  Clai¬ 
borne,  etc.  The  quarries  at  Gainestown,  es¬ 
pecially,  offer  great  inducements  to  enterprise ; 
for  they  are  so  conveniently  located,  that  even 
at  the  high  rates  for  labor,  the  stone  cato  be 
laid  down  in  Mobile  on  more  favorable  terms 
than  the  granites  and  sand-stones  of  the  north. 
The  river  being  navigable  at  all  seasons,  great 
dispatch  can  be  used  in  furnishing  the  material 
for  building  or  other  purposes.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  induce  the  Government  to  construct 
the  Mobile  Custom  House  of  this  handsome 
material.  If  taste  and  economy  be  consulted, 
we  feel  assured  that  the  Clarke  county  lime¬ 
stone  will  bo  directed  to  be  used.  In  order 
that  its  quality  may  be  tested  and  its  beautiful 
surface  admired,  a  specimen  will  be  forwarded 
in  due  season  to  the  proper  department  at 
Washington. — Mobile  Tribune. 

Kindness  in  Little  Things. — The  sunshine 
of  life  is  made  up  of  very  little  beams  that  art- 
bright  all  the  time.  In  the  nursery,  on  the 
play-ground,  and  in  the  school,  there  is  room  all 
the  time  for  little  acts  of  kindness,  that  cost 
nothing  but  are  worth  more  than  gold  or  silver. 
To  give  up  something,  where  giving  up  will  pre¬ 
vent  unhappiness — to  yield,  where  persisting 
will  chafe  and  fret  others — to  go  a  little  around 
rather  than  come  against  another — to  take  an 
ill  word  or  a  cross  look  quietly,  rather  than  re¬ 
sent  or  return  it — these  are  the  ways  in  which 
clouds  and  storms  are  kept  off  and  a  pleasant 
and  steady  sunshine  secured,  even  in  very  hum¬ 
ble  homes,  and  among  very  poor  people,  as  well 
as  in  families  of  higher  stations. 

Dyspeptic  Boarding  House. — The  best  board 
in  the  world  for  dyspeptic  young  ladies  is  said 
to  be  the  was/i-board.  It  gives  them  strength 
of  muscle,  an  exuberance  of  spirits,  a  good  ap¬ 
petite  for  their  meals,  and  supercedes  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  painting  their  faces. 

- •  O  • - 

The  Down  East  debating  Society  having  dis¬ 
missed  the  question,  “Where  does  the  fire  go  to 
when  it  goes  out  ?”  have  got  a  new  and  more 
exciting  ono  up,  “When  a  house  is  on  fire,  does 
it  burn  up  or  does  it  burn  down  ?” 

- ♦  ^  * - 

A  Snoring  Deacon. — The  Boston  Bee  has 
the  following  polite  notice  : — “  Deacon  Smith  is 
requested  not  to  commence  snoring  to-morrow 
until  the  sermon  is  begun,  as  some  persons  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  pew  would  like  to  hear 
the  text." 


A  dying  West  India  planter,  groaning  to  his 
favorite  negro  servant,  sighed  out — “Ah,  Sambo, 
I’m  going  a  long,  long  journey.”  “  Neber  mind 
massa,”  said  Sambo,  consoling  him,  “  him  all  de 
way  down  hill,  an  you  soon  reach  de  end.” 

■ - 9  ©  - 

The  best  Way  of  Speeding  the  Plow. — 
Attach  a  steam-engine  to  it. — Diogenes. 


“  I  love  my  wife”  said  Mr.  Caudle,  “  and  for 
the  first  two  months  I  felt  as  if  I  could  eat  her. 
Ever  since,  I  have  been  sorry  I  did  not,” 
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Remarks. — Flour  has  fallen  the  past  week  from 
18  to  31  cents  per  bb). ;  Wheat  from  1  to  3  cents  per 
bush. ;  Corn,  and  other  grains  remain  nearly  un¬ 
changed.  Pork,  a  further  decline  the  past  week  of 
50  to  88  cents  per  bbl. ;  the  same  in  regard  to  the 
lower  qualities  of  Beef,  while  that  of  strictly  first 
quality  has  remained  firm  and  is  scarce.  Lard,  a 
slight  decline  ;  Tallow,  ditto;  Wool  has  fallen  some¬ 
what.  We  give  a  condensed  report  of  the  great 
sale  in  Boston  on  the  17  th  inst : — 87  bales  washed 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  3 7a47i  cents;  100  do.  do. 
Australian,  42a49-J;  7060  ballots  washed  Peruvian, 
32a354  ;  150  do.  unwashed  Merino,  25a31-J- ;  2S0  do. 
washed  Sfax  and  African,  21<i354 ;  10  do.  do.  Af¬ 
rican,  16J;  138  do.  unwashed  Smyrna,  1 24a20  ;  50 
do.  limed  Crimea,  12-Jal3  ;  75  do.  unwashed,  10; 
33  do.  English  pulled,  30a45  ;  East  India  washed, 
22-Ja30  ;  20  bales  Chinese,  washed,  25a2o^-;  55  do. 
S  A  Mestiza,  unwashed,  llal74;  50,000  lbs.  Ha¬ 
noverian  fleece,  40;  73  bags  No.  1  pulled,  31^*33; 
10  do  fine  do.,  39-J-;  10,000  lbs.  unwashed  fleece, 
22u25  ;  5000  lbs.  southern  unwashed,  17£;  32,000 
washed  fleece,  common  to  full  blood  Merino,  37-Ja51 ; 
and  15  bags  pulled,  39 — all  6  mos. ;  and  382  bales 
damaged  African,  104a29,  cash. 

Cotton  has  declined  the  past  week  from  ^  to  J 
of  a  cent  per  lb.  Of  other  southern  products  nothing 
particularly  worthy  of  report,  except  a  little  specu¬ 
lation  in  the  Sugars,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  stif¬ 
fening  prices  a  trifle. 

Money  is  a  little  easier,  but  good  bills  at  short 
dates  are  still  bought  in  Wall  street  from  10  to  12 
per  cent,  discount.  Good  Stocks,  a  slight  advance. 

Agricultural  Exports  the  past  week : — 296  bbls. 
of  ashes,  31,162  bbls.  of  wheat  flour,  600  bbls.  of 
com  meal,  334,706  bushels  of  wheat,  11,459  bushels 
of  corn,  3962  bales  of  cotton,  5488  bbls.  of  naval 
stores,  1338  bbls.  of  pork,  961  of  beef,  16,532  lbs. 
of  butter,  273,306  lbs.  of  cheese,  55,396  lbs.  of  lard, 
664  tcs.  of  rice,  51,406  lbs.  of  tallow,  327  pkgs. 
crude  tobacco,  87,084  lbs.  of  manufactured  do.  The 
exports  of  specie  for  the  week  have  not  been  large. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  last  Mark  Lane 
Express,  of  Oct.  31st,  just  received,  so  that  our  read¬ 
ers  may  be  fully  informed  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  Corn  Markets  abroad.  Since  this,  however,  later 
advices  inform  us  that  the  weather  had  become  much 
more  favorable  for  sowing  wheat,  and  that  much 
larger  supplies  than  were  calculated  upon,  were 
rapidly  coming  in  from  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  supposed 
at  least  6,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  will  come  from 
that  quarter,  in  the  course  of  the  season.  The  Mark 
Lane  Express  thinks  America  will  not  be  able  to 
furnish  as  much  grain  for  European  consumption  as 
many  expected.  Iu  this  particular  we  disagree  with 
it,  for  our  ability  on  this  side  of  the  water  is  great ; 
crops  are  abundant  and  facilities  abound  for  getting 
them  rapidly  to  the  seaboard  for  shipment.  We  may 
be  mistaken,  but  we  are  of  opinion  prices  have 
reached  their  highest  mark  for  the  present,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  that  now  is  a  highly  favorable 
time  to  sell. 

From  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  Oct.  31st. 

REVIEW  or  THE  BRITISH  CORN  TRADE. 

The' deficiency  in  the  produce  of  Wheat  has  cer¬ 
tainly  not  been  exaggerated ;  of  this  we  have  daily 
proof,  as  in  almost  every  instance  where  the  produce 
of  a  given  number  of  acres  has  been  threshed  out, 
the  yield  in  quarters  have  fallen  short  of  expectation. 
This  appears  also  to  be  the  case  in  France  ;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  quantity  of  Wheat  har¬ 
vested  in  these  two  great  bread-consuming  countries 
will  turn  out  to  be  at  least  one-third  short  of  an  usual 
average ,  and  that  the  necessity  of  importing  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  this  enormous  deficiency  will,  under  almost 
any  combination  of  circumstances,  however  favorable, 
cause  quotations  of  Wheat  to  rule  high  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  up  to  next  harvest.  Meanwhile  the 
actual  position  of  affairs  is  any  thing  but  favorable. 


The  weather  on  the  continent  has  been  similar  to  that 
experienced  here,  and  outdoor  work  has  been  much 
impeded — in  many  cases  rendered  impossible — by 
the  excess  of  rain.  The  sowing  of  Wheat  must, 
therefore,  inevitably  be  late  abroad  as  well  as  with 
us.  Next  in  importance  to  the  weather  is  the  political 
aspect  of  affairs  in  the  East,  for  it  is  to  the  Black 
Sea  that  we  must  look  for  supplies.  In  the  Baltic 
old  stocks  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  new  produce 
will  not  be  fit  to  ship  until  it  shall  have  been  hard¬ 
ened  and  improved  in  condition  by  frost.  At  Odessa, 
Galatx,  and  Ibraila,  large  quantities  of  Wheat  and 
Indian  Corn  are  lying  in  store ;  but  the  fear  of  war 
and  the  scarcity  of  vessels  have  thus  far  prevented 
shipments  of  any  importance  being  made  to  Great 
Britain.  It  is  now  almost  too  late  in  the  yenr  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  difficulties  alluded  to  being  removed  in 
time  to  insure  supplies  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the 
latest  advices  from  Constantinople  are  certainly  not 
of  a  character  to  allow  us  to  indulge  in  sanguine 
hopes  of  a  peaceable  arrangement  of  the  quarrel 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  Wheat  trade  has 
maintained  an  exceedingly  firm  tone  throughout  the 
week;  but,  as  already  intimated,  the  transactions 
have  been  on  a  comparatively  limited  scale,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  indifference  on  the  part  of  sellers  to 
realize  except  at  high  prices,  and  an  extra  degree  of 
caution  exercised  by  buyers.  The  consumption  of 
bread  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sensibly  dimin¬ 
ished  as  yet  by  the  enhancement  in  its  value  ;  the 
fact  is,  that  other  articles  have  risen  in  fully  the  same 

aortion,  and  bread  is  still  relatively  the  cheapest 
of  food.  Stocks  of  old  Wheat  are  rapidly  de¬ 
creasing  ;  and,  as  we  cannot  expect  supplies  from 
abroad  to  the  same  extent  as  those  that  have  reached 
us  hitherto,  our  warehouses  will  probably  be  pretty 
well  cleared  before  Christmas.  The  Baltic  arrivals 
are  almost  certain  to  fall  off  materially,  and  the 
causes  above  referred  to  will — there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve — prevent  large  supplies  from  the  East ;  our 
great  dependance  must  therefore  be  America,  and 
that  she  will  not  be  able  to  furnish  so  large  a  quan¬ 
tity  as  to  compensate  for  the  short-comings  from 
other  quarters  we  have  already  on  previous  occasions 
endeavored  to  prove.  It  seems,  therefore,  that,  with 
a  greater  deficiency  in  our  own  crop  than  has  occur¬ 
red  for  years,  we  shall  have  to  encounter  unusual 
difficulties  in-  obtaining  substantial  aid  from  abroad. 
Foreign  governments  are  fully  alive  to  the  dangers 
of  the  threatened  scarcity,  and  one  after  the  other 
has  prohibited  exports  or  removed  restrictions  against 
imports.  The  latest  intelligence  of  proceedings  of 
that  nature  has  reached  us  this  week  ;  Turkey  having 
it  appears,  followed  the  example  of  Egypt,  and  has 
forbidden  further  shipments  of  grain. 

No  variation  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  Indian 
Corn.  Galatz  has  been  held  firmly,  at  40s.  per  qr, 
cost  and  freight. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  CORN  TRADE. 

Most  of  the  accounts  from  the  Baltic  agree  iu 
stating  that  the  quantity  of  old  Wheat  remaining  in 
store  was  quite  inconsiderable,  and  that  but  small 
supplies  of  new  were  coming  to  hand,  the  greater 
part  of  the  latter  in  such  soft  condition  as  to  be 
wholly  unfit  for  shipping.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  transactions  had  necessarily  been  on  a  retail  scale ; 
and  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  supplies  from  thence 
will  be  on  a  comparatively  trifling  scale  until  the 
spring  of  next  year,  as  shippers  will  hardly  run  the 
risk  of  making  consignments  of  new  Corn  until  after 
it  shall  have  been  subjected  in  stack  to  the  influence 
of  frost. 

Danzig  letters,  dated  Monday,  state  that  holders  of 
Wheat  had  insisted  on  an  advance  of  Is.  to  2s.  per 
qr.,  and  that  upwards  of  70s,  per  qr.,  free  on  board, 
had  been  paid  for  good  high  mixed.  Ordinary  des¬ 
criptions,  weighing  only  58  to  69  lbs.  per  bushel,  had 
brought  62s.  per  qr.,  free  onboard. 

From  Stetin,  we  learn  that  holders  of  Wheat  had 
remained  exceedingly  firm,  demanding  68s.  for  mo¬ 
derately  good  red  of  61£  lbs.  weight,  and  correspond¬ 
ing  rates  for  the  finer  descriptions.  Barley  was 
scarce,  and  no  supplies  of  Oats,  Beans,  or  Peas  had 
come  forward.  Barley  has  risen  materially  in  value 
and  51  lbs.  quality  was  then  held  at  equal  to  36s. 
per  qr.,  free  on  board. 

From  Rostock  we  learn  that  the  Wheat  crop  in 
that  neighborhood  had  given  a  better  return  than  had 
at  first  been  expected,  and  the  average  weight  would, 
it  was  believed,  prove  about  61  lbs.  per  bushel.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  month  the  farmers  had  brought 
supplies  forward  pretty  freely,  but  subsequently  the 
deliveries  had  decreased.  The  advices  from  hence 
had  had  considerable  effect,  and  holders  of  granaried 
Wheat  had  generally  raised  their  pretensions  ;  for 
fine  qualities,  weighing  131  to  132  lbs.  Dutch,  70s. 
per  qr.  had  been  asked,  but  68s.  to  69s.  per  qr.,  free 
on  board,  would  probably  have  been  taken.  Hardly 


any  Spring  Corn  had  come  to  hand,  but  the  Barley 
crop  was  tolerably  well  spoken  of  in  regard  to  quan¬ 
tity  as  well  as  quality. 

At  Hamburgh,  on  Tuesday,  prices  of  Wheat  had 
an  upward  tendency,  but  the  high  pretensions  of 
sellers  had  checked  business.  For  Upland  Wheat 
on  the  spot, weighing  only  58  lbs.,  69s.,  and  for  69  lbs., 
71s.  per  qr.,  free  on  board,  had  been  asked.  Other 
articles  were  equally  high ;  53  lbs.  Danish  Barley 
had  sold  for  immediate  shipment  at  35s.  to  36s.  per 
qr.,  free  on  board ;  and  for  delivery  in  spring,  still 
higher  rates  had  been  demanded. 

Iu  the  Dutch  markets  the  demand  for  "Wheat  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  slackened,  and  at  Rotterdam,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  white  was  2s.  to  3s.,  and  red  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr. 
lower  than  on  that  day  week. 

In  the  Belgian  markets  the  tendency  of  prices 
seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  upwards, 

:  and  very  full  rates  were  paid  at  Antwerp  on  Wed- 
|  nesday. 

;  From  France  we  learn  that  holders  of  Wheat  and 
j  Flour  had  insisted  on  very  full  terms,  which  had 
;  been  paid  with  reluctance  by  buyers.  The  weather 
had  been  very  wet  in  most  parts  of  France,  which 
had  interfered  with  the  tillage  of  the  soil. 

From  the  Mediterrenean  we  have  nothing  fresh  to 
communicate.  Wheat  is  evidently  scarce  in  that 
quarter,  and  prices  continue  to  be  very  firmly  sup¬ 
ported. 

The  latest  advices  from  Marseilles  inform  us  that 
the  demand  from  the  interior  had  been  very  active, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  liberal  supply  of 
Wheat  received  earlier  in  the  month  had  been 
cleared  off  the  market. 

From  the  Black  Sea  we  learn  that  trade  had  been 
nearly  paralyzed  by  the  warlike  appearance  of 
affairs,  and  at  Odessa  prices  of  Wheat  had  suffered  a 
material  decline.  Vessels  were  very  scarce,  and  a 
freight  of  26s.  per  qr.  had  actually  been  paid  for 
Wheat  to  the  United  Kingdom, 

From  Alexandria  we  learn  that  the  exportation  of 
grain  from  Egypt  had  been  limited  to  250,000  qrs. 
No  quotations  are  given  from  the  latter  place. 


PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

Wholesale  prices  of  the  more  important  Vegetables 
Fruits,  &e. 

Washington  Market,  Nov.  21, 1853. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes,  Carters,  tp  lb].,  $2;  Mercers, 
$2;  Junes,  $1  S7>4  ;  Western  Reds,  $1  50;  Sweet  Pota¬ 
toes,  $  bbl., $2  50  ;  Cabbages,  $  100,  $3@$3  50  ;  lted  do., 
S5@$6 ;  Savoys,  $2  50  ;  Gorman  Greens,  $2@$2  50  ; 
Spinach,  bbl.,  75c. ;  Cauliflowers,  $  dozen,  75c. 50  ; 
Broccoli,  75c.;  Onions,  white,  tp  bbl.,  $2;  do.  yellow, 
$1  75;  do.,  red,  $1  50;  Parsnips  $  bushel  44c.  ;  Carrots, 
$  bushel  44c.  ;  Beets,  $  bushel  44c. ;  Turnips,  Ruta  Baga, 
§  bbl.,  §1  25  ;  yellow  stone,  $  bbl.,  ifl  12>4  ;  white,  $1  : 
Lettuce,  $  100,  62)£c.  ;  Endive,  ip  100,  50c. ;  Leeks,  <p 
doz.  hunches,  25c.  ;  Celery,  $  doz.  bunches,  75c. ;  Salsafy, 
$  doz.  bunches,  44c.  ;  Parsley,  ft  doz.  bunches,  P2Vc.  ; 
Squashes,  ^  100,  $5@,!0. 

Fruits. — Apples,  Newton  Pippins,  <p  bbl.,  $3  50®4  ;  R.  I. 
Greenings,  $3@$3  50  ;  Fall  Pippins,  $2  50@$3  ;  Pound 
Sweets,  $2@$2  25  ;  Twenty  ounce,  §2  50@$3  ;  Spitzen- 
burg,  $2@$2  25  ;  Russets,  $2  25  ;  Vandervere,  $2  25  , 
Gilliflower,  $2  ;  Baldwins,  $2  25@$2  50  ;  Golden  Pippin, 
$2  25@S2  50  ;  Quinces,  ip  bbl.,  $2@$3  ;  Pears,  baking,  93 
bbl.,  $5  ;  eating  do.,  $S@.$12  ;  Cranberries  <p  bbl.,  $5  50@ 
$7  50;  Hickory  nuts,  $  bush.,  $2;  Chestnuts,  $2  25® 
$2  50  ; 

The  prices  of  Vegetables  and  Fruit  have  not  undergone 
much  change  since  this  day  week.  Potatoes,  though  they 
’have  not  advanced  decidedly,  have  an  inclination  that  way, 
and  as  the  rot  still  shows  itself  among  them,  there  is  a 
prospect  of  a  steady  increase  in  price.  Some  lots  of  prime 
Mercers  and  Carters  will  now  command  two  dollars  and  a 
quarter,  or  more,  though  we  would  not  be  authorized  in 
setting  that  down  as  the  market  rate.  Sweet  Potatoes  are 
not  so  abundant  as  they  were  a  few  weeks  since,  which 
makes  the  demand  for  the  others  greater.  There  is  still  a 
good  supply  of  Cabbages  in  market,  generally  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  German  Greens  are  also  in  season,  and  Spinach  serves 
as  a  substitute  for  some  of  those  articles  which  have  disap¬ 
peared  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

The  supply  of  common  and  inferior  Apples  is  large,  but 
choice  samples  are  still  scarce, especially  Newtown  Pippins 
and  Greenings.  The  average  retail  price  of  middling  apples 
is  $2  50.  There  are  generally  about  a  dozen  varieties  in 
market,  only  a  few  of  which  can  be  classed  as  second  rate, 
and  more  than  one  half  are  very  inferior  kinds.  So  suspi¬ 
cious  have  retailers  become  of  the  practice  of  making  up 
the  barrels  with  apples  of  inferior  quality,  that  they  com¬ 
monly  demand  that  the  contents  shall  be  turned  out,  and  as 
this  cannot  be  readily  refused,  the  practice  of  mixing  may 
as  well  be  abandoned. 

NEW-Y0RK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Nov.  21,  1853. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  market  to-day  was  any  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  last  as  regards  prices,  though  the  quality  of 
the  cattle  in  general  was  better  ;  there  were  more  animals 
of  medium  and  good  quality  than  were  then  offered.  Th» 
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best  lots  may  have  realized  a  little  over  nine  cents  this 
morning;  though  the  price  of  good  .beef  cannot  be  said  to 
have  reached  more  than  that  figure,  There  was  a  deficiency 
of  small  stock 'at  the  Washington  Yards,  no  sheep,  swine, 
or  veals  having  been  received,  owing  to  the  breaches  in  the 
road  from  the  storm  of  the  previous  week. 

The  following  are  the  returns  of  cattle  received  during 
the  week  ending  Nov.  21st. 

Washington  Yards,  Forty-fourth  street. 

A.  M.  Allerton,  Proprietor. 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  ON  HAND. 


Beeves, 

2,633 

2,395 

Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  street. 

Beeves, 

400 

25 

Cows  and  Calves, 

45 

12 

Sheep  and  Lambs, 

4,600 

1,200 

Veals, 

30 

Browning’s,  Sixth  street. 

Beeves, 

453 

-  70 

Cows, 

54 

15 

Sheep  and  Lambs, 

6,690 

2.000 

O’Brien’s,  Sixth  street. 

Beeves,  175 

Cows,  20 

The  cattle  received  at  the  Washington  Yards  were  from 
the  following  States ; 

N.  York,  on  cars,  460  ;  on  foot,  463  ;  by  Hudson  River 
boats,  76. 

From  Pennsylvania,  on  foot,  218. 

Ohio,  on  cars,  578. 

Kentucky,  on  cars,  105. 

Virginia,  on  foot,  312. 

N.  Jersey,  on  foot,  17. 

These  were  forwarded  as  follows  : 

By  the  Harlem  Railroad,  Beeves,  105. 

By  the  Hudson  River  Railroad :  Beeves,  700. 

By  the  ErieRailraad  :  Beeves,  450. 

The  prices  of  eattle  were, 

Inferior,  7c. 

Good,  7%@8c. 

Superior,  8%@9c. 

Extra,  9%e. 

The  most  of  the  cattle  sold  below  eight  cents. 

Sheep. — At  Brownings  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  sheep 
on  hand,  and  the  market  generally  is  overstocked.  Sheep 
are  sold  at  from  §2  37%@$5,  and  extras  $8;  Lambs,  $2 
@$4  50. 

At  Chamberlin’s  there  are  a  good  many  left  over.  Prices 
are  reported  at,  Sheep  $2  75,  $3  50,  $4  50,  and  $0  50,  or  an 
average  of  about  $3  50;  and  lambs,  $2,  $3,  $4. 

John  Mortimore,  sheep  broker,  reports  the  following 
sales  during  the  week  : 

200  Sheep@$4  25;  300  do©  $4  37 %;  200  do@$4  31%; 
300  do  ©  $ 3  75 ;  100  do  ©  $5  25  ;  60  do  @  $4  50  ;  202  © 
$4  75  ;  one  lot  of  188,  very  good,  @  $5  50.  98  Lambs  @ 

$3  31 ;  65  do  @  .13  50.  Also  a  very  fine  sheep  from  Mr. 
Mr.  J.  Crumm,  of  Cattaraguas  Co.,  sold  for  $25,  and  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  140  lbs.,  it  is  a  Cotswold  wether,  four  years 
old,  and  an  unusually  fine  one.  Sheep  are  selling  at  from  8 
to  10  cents  per  pound  in  Washington  market,  and  by  the 
carcase  from  5%  @  9c.  per  pound,  the  week  closes  with  a 
large  supply  on  hand  and  sales  dull. 

Veals. — These  have  been  limited  in  supply  ;  very  few  are 
reported  at  the  Washington  yards,  and  not  many  elsewhere, 
the  average  price  is  from  5@7c. 

Swine. — A  few  lots  have  been  sold  during  the  week  of 
good  quality,  on  foot,  at  5@5%cts.,  very  fine  hogs  will  bring 
6c.  ;  the  greater  number  of  those  sent  to  the  city  are  killed 
and  sold  in  the  carcase,  6%@7cts.  is  the  average  price  of 
such  when  dressed. 

It  was  expected  towards  the  latter  part  of  last  week,  that 
the  market  would  have  been  much  brisker  to-day  but  the 
change  in  the  weather  spoiled  these  calculations.  There 
was  a  large  number  of  very  small  cattle  in  market. 


Other  Oulf 
Florida.  Ports. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce,  Groceries,  Provisions,  Lumber,  f,-c. 

Ashes. 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853  . . tp  100  lbs.  5  50  © - 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852 . 5  50  @ - 

Beeswax. 

American  Yellow . . . lb.  —  27  ©  28 

Bristles. 

American,  Gray  and  White . —  40  45 

Coal. 

Liverpool  Orrel . .....$  chaldron,  11  —  @  11  50 

Scotch . . . . . . @ - 

Sidney.... . . . . .  7  75  @  8  — 

Pictou..... . . .  6  50  ©  7  — 

Anthracite. . . .  :  . $  2,000  lb.  6  50  ©  7  — 

Cordage. 

Bale  Rope . ^  lb.  —  7  @— 7% 

Boit  Rope . . . . © — 12% 

Corks.  £i§l 

Velvet,  Quarts . . . gro.  —  85  © — 45 

Velvet,  Pints . . —  20  @—28 

Phials . —  4  @—12 


Cotton.  Atlantic 

Ports . 

Inferior . —  _ 

Low  to  good  ord .  7%@8%  7%@8 %  7%@8% 

Low  to  good  mid .  9%@10%  10%@11%  11  @11% 

Mid.  fair  to  fair . 10  @11  11%@11%  U%@12 

Fully  fr.  to  good  fr . 11%©—  11%©—  — 

Good  and  fine . —  @—  —  © —  — 

Cotton  Bagging. 

Gunny  Cloth ........ 

American  Kentucky. 

Dundee.'. . 

Feathers. 

Live  Geese, 


yard,  —  10%@10% 


.$  lb. 


48  ©—  50 


11b.  —  8 


prime . 

Flax. 

Jersey. . . . 

Flour  and  Meal. 

Sour . . . $  bbl.  6—  @6  62% 

Superfine  No.  2 . . .  6  37' - 

State,  common  brands .  0  75 

State,  Straight  brand . . . .  681  %©7  1 2% 

State,  favorite  brands .  6  87%@7  18% 

Western,  mixed  do . .  0  87%@7  12% 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  Straight  do .  6  87%@6  93% 

Michigan,  fancy  brands . . .  6  93%@  7  — 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands .  6  87%@7  — 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common .  7  —  ”@7  12% 

Ohio,  fancy  brands . .  7 —  @7  06% 

Ohio,  extra  brands .  7  12%@7  62% 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do . .  7  —  @7  50  " 

Genesee,  fancy  brands .  7  —  @7  12% 

.  Genesee,  extra  brands .  7  12%@8 — 

Canada,  (in  bond) .  6  93%@7  — 

Brandywine..... .  7  12%@7  18% 

Georgetown . . . 7  12%@7  18% 

Petersburgh  City . .  7  12%©7  18% 

Richmond  Country . .  7  06%@7  12% 

Alexandria .  7  06%@7  12% 

Baltimore,  Howard  Street . .  7  06%@7  12% 

Rye  Flour . . .  4  87%@5  — 

Corn  Meal,  Jersey. . .  4  @4  25 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . .  4  37%@ - 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . ^  punch.  19 —  ~@ - 

Grain. 

Wheat,  White  Genesee . ^  bush.  1  75  @1  88 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) .  1  60 

Wheat,  Southern,  White .  1  64 

Wheat,  Ohio,  White . . . .  1  64 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White .  1  70 

Wheat,  Mixed  Western . 1  51 

Wheat,  Western  Red .  1  46 

Rye,  Northern.. . —  98 

Corn,  Unsound . —  76 

Corn,  Round  Yellow . —  80 

Corn,  Round  White . —  80 

Corn,  Southern  White . —  80 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow . —  80 

Corn,  Southern  Mixed . —  80 

Corn,  Western  Mixed . —  78 

Corn,  Western  Yellow . . 

Barley . —  80 

Oats,  River  and  Canal . —  49 

Oats,  New-Jersey . —  46 

Oats,  Western . —  51 

Oats,  Penna . „ . —  47 

Oats,  Southern . —  42 

Peas,  Black-eyed . 2  bush.  2  75 

Peas,  Canada.  . bush. 

Beans,  White . 

Hair, 

Rio  Grande,  Mixed . lb.  — 

Buenos  Ayres,  Mixed . . . —  19 

Hay,  for  shipping  : 

North  River,  in  bales . tjjj  100  lbs.  —  65 

Hemp. 

Russia,  clean  . ^  ton.275 

Russia,  Outshot . —  _ 

Manilla . $  lb.—  10%© - 

Sisal . „  —  10  @ - 

Sunn . . . —  6  @ - 

Italian . ^  ton,  240  —  @ - 

Jute.... . . 132  50 

American,  Dew-rotted . '.  ..170  — 

American,  do.,  Dressed . . . 180  — 

American,  Water-rotted . . 

Hops. 

1853... . . . ®  lb.  —  47.R 

1852 . —  40  ' 

Lime. 

Rockland,  Common . fl  bbl. - 

Lumber. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


@1  72 
@1  68 
©1  69 
@1  72 
@1  55 
@152 
@1  - 
©-77 
@-81 
@—81 
@—81% 
©—81 
@—81 
© — 79 


@—50% 
@ — 47% 
@ — 52 
@—49 
@—44 
@2  87% 
1  18%@-  - 
1  50  @1  62% 

22  ©  —  22 
“  '  —  21 


h—  70 


@300  — 


@135 
@175  50 


—  50 

—  40 


1  — 


Timber,  White  Pine . ^  cubic  ft.  —  18 

Timber,  Oak . . . . —  25  @ 

Timber,  Grand  Island,  W.  O . —  35  @ 

Timber,  Geo.  Yel.  Pine . (by  cargo)  —  18  © 

Molasses. 

New-Orleans . gall.  —  28  ® 

Porto  Rico . . . —  25  @ 

Cuba  Muscovado.... . . . —  23  @ 

Trinidad  Cuba......... . —  23  @ 

Cardenas,  &c . —  22%@ 

Nails. 

Cut,  4d@60d . $  lb.  —  4%@  "— 

Wrought,  6d@20d . . . . @  — 

Oil  Cake. 

Thin  Oblong,  City . ton, - @— 

Thick,  Round,  Country . 

Thin  Oblong  Country . 

Plaster  Paris. 

Blue  Nova  Scotia . ^  ton,  3  50 

White  Nova  Scotia . 3  50 

Provisions. 

Beef,  Mess,  Country . tjp  bbl.  8  87%©11  — 

Beef,  Prime,  Country . 5  62%®  6  — 

Beef,  Mess,  City . 13  —  @13  25 

Beef,  Mess,  extra . 15  25  @14  50 

Beef,  Prime,  City . 6  25  @  6  50 

Beef,  Mess,  repacked,  Wiscon . . @13  50 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . $  tee. 17  50  @19  — 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . $  bbl.  14,75  @15  — 

Pork,  Prime,  Western . 11  75  @12  — 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . 14  50  ®—  — 


—  22 

—  30 

—  38 

—  22 

—  29 

—  30 

—  26 

—  25 

—  23 


—  @32  — 


3  75 
3  62% 


.fib. 


.f  bbl. 
--$  lb. 


_ 

@19- 

.  —  10%@ - 

• - 

m - 

_ _ 

@ — 

, - 

@— — 

14  — 

@15  — 

—  8%  @—  9% 

.—  21 

@—24 

12 

©-  14 

.—  16 

@—  20 

.—  12 

@-  13% 

. - 

@— — 

.—  8 

@—10 

—  50 

@ —  52 

. - 

@— — 

;,  1  10 

@  1  12% 

.  .1  45 

©  1  50 

.—  5 


—  8 

-  7% 

—  5% 


Pork,  Clear,  Western . 

Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels 

Hams,  Pickled, . 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . 

Shoulders,  Pickled . 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted . 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . 

Beef,  Smoked . 

Butter,  Orange  County . 

Butter,  Ohio . 

Butter,  New-York  State  Dairies . 

Butter,  Canada . 

Butter,  other  Foreign,  (in  bond,) . 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime . 

Salt.  * 

Turks  Island .  f  bush 

St.  Martin’s . 

Liverpool,  Ground . f  sack. 

Liverpool,  Fine . 

Liverpool,  Fine,  Ashton’s . 1  72%@  1  75 

Saltpetre. 

Refined . 

Crude,  East  India . 

Nitrate  Soda . 

Seeds. 

Clover . fib. —  10  @—10% 

Timothy,  Mowed . f  tee.  14 —  @17  — 

Timothy,  Reaped . 17 —  @20  — 

Flax,  American,  Rough . f  bush.  —  @ - 

Linseed,  Calcutta .  —  @ - 

Sugar. 

St.  Croix . f  lb. 

New-Orleans. .  . 

Cuba  Muscovado . 

Porto  Rico . 

Havana,  White . 

Havana,  Brown  and  Yellow . 

Manilla . 

Brazil  White . 

Brazil,  Brown . 

Stuart’s,  Double-Refined,  Loaf . 

do.  do.  do.  Crushed  :  o 

.  do.  do.  do.  Ground  :  g  : 

do.  (A)  Crushed . 

do.  2d  quality,  Crushed . 

Tobacco. 

Virginia . fib. - @ - 

Kentucky . —  6%@ —  9% 

Mason  County . —  6%@ — 11 

Maryland . . @ - 

St. Domingo . — 12  © — 18 

Cuba . . . —  18%@— 23% 

Yara . —  40  @ — 45 

Havana,  Fillers  and  Wrappers . —  25  @1  — 

Florida  Wrappers . . . —  15 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Leaf. . . . 

Tallow. 

American,  Prime . f  lb.  —  11%@ —  12 

Wool. 

American,  Saxony  Fleece . f  lb.  —  50  @ —  55 

American,  Full-blood  Merino . . . —  46  ©—  48 

American  %  and  %  Merino  . - —  42  @ —  45 

American,  Native  and  %  Merino . —  38  @ —  40 

Extra,  Pulled, . —  46  @—  48 

Superfine,  Pulled . . .  . —  42  @ —  44 

No.  1,  Pulled . —  38  @—40 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

CALIFORNIA  IMPLEMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  MADE  Ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  California  and  Oregon  Markets,  for  sale 
by  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


.—  4  @—  6% 
.—  4%@—  6 
'  6% 

.—  8 
5  7% 

5%@ - 


5  @ - 


—  9K@ - 


9  @ - 

none. 


1—60 
6  @—20 

- k—  15 


D 


RAINING  TILES  OF  ALL  FORMS  AND  SIZES,  for  sale 
by  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st..  N.Y. 


IERUVIAN  GUANO,— First  quality  of  Fresh  Peruvian 
Guano,  just  received  in  store 

 R,  L.  ALLEN.  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


LBERT  WEBER,  PIANO  FORTE  MANUFACTURER,  103 
L  West  Broadway,  between  White  and  Franklin  sts.  [11-28 


(SUFFOLK  PIGS.-WARRANTED  PURE  BREED,  FROM 
k_v  six  weeks  old  and  upwards,  to  be  bad  on  short  notice.— 
Apply  to  GEO.  H.  KITTREDGE, 

11-14*  277  West  Sixteenth  st. 


SJHORT  HORNS.— I  HAVE  ON  HAND  AND  FOR  SALE 
two  or  three  Short  Horn  fall  calves,  from  well  bred  dams 
and  sires.  JOHN  R,  PAGE,  Sennett,  Cayugo  co„  N.Y. 
12-13* 


COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS.— I  have  for  sale,  by  the  pair, 
young  Cochin  China  Fowls,  of  the  best  blood  in  America, 
and  desirable  for  their  great  size,  tlieiv  symmetry  and  fine 
plumage.  Address  ILODNEY  L.  ADAMS, 

10-22  Lyons,  N.Y. 


COWS  WANTED.-TWO  COWS,  FRESH  MILK,  AND  war¬ 
ranted  to  give  twenty  quarts  per  day,  and  to  hold  their 
milk  well.  They  must  be  gentle  and  orderly,  and  not  over 
six  years  old.  No  matter  what  the  breed  is.  Please  name 
lowest  price.  A.  B.  ALLEN,  189  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


C1LOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER. — A  newly- 
>  patented  machine,  will  harvest  10  or  12  acres  per  day 
with  one  horse.  For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water  st. 


Farm  for  sale.— the  farm  lately  owned  and  - 

occupied  by  Richard  Dey,  deceased,  situated  on  the  east¬ 
ern  bank  of  Seneca  Lake,  in  the  township  of  Fayette,  county 
of  Seneca,  and  State  of  New-York,  It  contains  about  158  acres 
of  very  fertile  and  finely  situated  land,  not  an  incli  of  which 
but  what  is  capable  of  tillage.  It  slopes  gently  to  the  lake, 
and  is  in  full  sight  of  and  only  seven  miles  from  the  beautiful 
town  of  Geneva.  Adjoining  is  the  premium  farm  of  Andrew 
Foster,  Esq.  Fifty  acres  are  in  wood,  eight  acres  are  in  or¬ 
chard  of  superior  grafted  fruits,  and  the  balance  in  pasture 
and  grain.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  plain  farm  house  iu 
good  repair,  and  also  good  barns,  sheds,  workshops,  carriage- 
house,  chicken-liouses,  and  granery.  There  is  a  good  well  of 
water  and  a  running  spring. 

This  farm  is  offered  low  to  close  an  estate.  The  price,  $50 
per  acre,  and  the  terms  of  payment  can  be  made  to  suit  al¬ 
most  any  purchaser.  Apply  to 

JAMES  R.  DEY,  74  Cortlandt  st„  New-York, 
10-22]  or  CI1AS.  A.  COOK,  Esq.,  Pres,  of  the  Bank  of  Geneva. 


ALDEN’S  PATENT  FAN  BLOWER-GIVES  A  STRONGER 
' - "■ - ” 


9-16 


blast,  with  less  power  than  any  other, 
',  B.  CHICHESTER,  Agent,  585 


585  Broadway,  N.Y, 
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Prospectus  for  i864.~The  Saturday  evening  post. 

—Unrivalled  Array  of  Talent.— The  proprietors  of  The 
Post,  in  again  coming  before  the  public,  would  return  thanks 
for  the  generous  patronage  which  has  phced  them  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  every  other  Literary  Weekly  in  America.  And,  as 
The  only  suitable  return  for  such  free  and  hearty  support,  their 
arrangements  for  1854  have  been  made  with  a  degree  of  lib¬ 
erality  probably  unequaled  in  the  history  of  American  news¬ 
paper  literature.  They  have  engaged  as  contributors-for  the 
ensuing  year  the  following  brilliant  array  of  talent  and  ge¬ 
nius  : 

Mas.  Soutiiworth,  Emerson  Bennett,  Mrs.  Denison,  Grace 
Greenwood  and  Fanny  Fern. 

In  the  first  paper  of  January  next  we  design  commencing 
an  Original  Novelet,  written  expressly  for  our  columns,  enti¬ 
tled 

THE  BRIDE  OF  TIIE  WILDERNESS. 

By  Emerson  Bennett,  author  of  "Viola,”  “Clara  Moreland,” 
“  The  Forged  Will,”  Ac. 

This  Novelet,  by  the  popular  author  of  “  Clara  Moreland,” 
we  design  following  by  another  called 

THE  STEP-MOTHER. 

By  Mrs.  Ma  ry  A.  Denison,  author  of  “  Home  Pictures,”  "  Gert¬ 
rude  Russel,”  &e. 

We  have  also  the  promise  of  a  number  of 

SKETCHES  BY  GRACE  GREENWOOD, 
whose  brilliant  and  versatile  pen  will  be  almost  exclusively 
employed  upon  The  Post  and  her  own  "  Little  Pilgrim.” 

Mrs.  Soutiiworth— whose  fascinating  works  are  now  being 
rapidly  republished  in  England— also  will  maintain  her  old 
and  pleasant  connection  with  The  Post.  The  next  story  from 
her  gifted  pen  will  be  entitled 

MIRIAN,  THE  AVENGER :  Or,  The  Fatal  Vow. 

By  Emma  D.  E.  N.  Soutiiworth,  author  of  "  The  Curse  of  Clif¬ 
ton,"  “The  Lost  Heiress,”  “The  Deserted  Wife,”  Ac, 

And— not  least^we  are  authorized  to  announce  a  series  of 
articles  from  one  who  has  rapidly  risen  very  high  in  popular 
favor.  They  will  be  entitled 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  SKETCHES. 

By  Fanny  Fern  of  “  Fern  Leaves,”  &c. 

We  expect  to  be  able  to  commence  the  Sketches  of  Fanny 
Fern,  as  well  as  the  series  by  Grace  Greenwood,  in  the  early 
numbers  of  the  coming  year 

Engravings,  Foreign  Correspondence,  Agricultural  Articles, 
The  News,  Congressional  Reports,  The  Markets,  &c.,  also  shall 
be  regularly  given. 

Cheap  Postage.— The  Postage  on  The  Post  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  when  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  is  only  26 
ets.  a  year. 

Terms.— The  terms  of  The  Post  are  Two  Dollars  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

4  copies . $5  per  annum. 

8  copies  (and  one  to  the  getter-up  of  the  Club).  10  per  annum. 
13  copies  (and  one  to  the  getter-up  of  the  Club).  15  per  annum. 
20  copies  (and  one  to  the  getter-up  of  the  Club)  .20  per  annum. 

The  money  for  Clubs  always  must  be  sent  in  advance.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  may  be  sent  at  our  risk.  When  the  sum  is  large,  a 
draft  should  be  procured,  if  possible— the  cost  of  which  may 
be  deducted  from  the  amount.  Address,  always  post-paid, 
DEACON  &  PETERSON,  No.  66  South  3d-st„  Phila. 
N.  B.— Any  person  desirous  of  receiving  a  copy  of  The  Post, 
as  a  sample,  can  be  accomodated  by  notifying  the  publishers 
by  letter,  post-paid. 

To  Editors.— Editors!  who  give  the  above  one  insertion,  or 
condense  the  material  portions  of  it,  (the  notices  of  new  con¬ 
tributions  and  our  terms,)  for  their  editoral  columns,  shall  be 
entitled  to  an  exchange,  by  sending  us  a  marked  copy  of  the 
paper  containing  the  advertisement  or  notice. 


If  ANTERNS1-ED WARDS  &  TAYNTOR,  390  Broome  street, 
M_d  New-York,  Manufacturers  of  Hall  and  Street  Lamps, 
with  Stained  or  Cut  Glass,  Fire  Engine  Signals  made  any 
style  or  pattern.  Glass  bent  for  Clocks,  Barometers  and  Bow 
Windows.  Constantly  on  hand  every  style  and  pattern  of 
House  Lamps  of  Glass  or  Britannia  Ware. 

CHAS  M.  EDWARDS.  [10-22]  EDWIN  E.  TAYNTOR. 


(S'OUTH  DOWN  RAMS  AND  ESSEX  BOARS—  L,  G.  MO II 
VC?  RIS,  Mount  Foraham,  Westchester  Co.,  N,  J.,  has  still 
remaining  several  superior  Rams  not  let  for  the  present  sea¬ 
son  ;  two  of  which  are  imported  from  the  flock  of  Jonas  Webb  ; 
letting  Price  varying  from  $25  to  $75  each ;  and  two  or  three 
One  and  Two  year  old  Bucks  for  sale,  from  $50  to  $100  each ; 
and  a  few  Buck  Lambs  of  good  growth,  from  $25  to  $40  each 
Forwarded  by  express  to  any  part  of  tbe  country  in  a  crate  or 
box,  the  party  hiring  or  purchasing  paying  expense  from  New- 
York.  All  the  above  stock  are  bred  on  both  sides  from  the 
stock  of  Jonas  Webb.  Also  two  thorough-bred  Essex  Boars 
for  sale ;  bred  on  both  sides  from  imported  stock,  one  Two  and 
a  Half  years  old,  price  $40;  and  the  other  One  and  a  Half 
years  old,  price  $50.  8-11 


SHANGHAI  BUFF,  GREY,  AND  WHITE  ;  ALSO  BRAMA- 
Pootras  and  Malay  fowl ,  100  pairs  assorted  for  sale.  Also 
Trees  and  Plants.  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Grape  Vines. 
Catalogue  furnished.  Apply  by  mail  (post  paid)  to 

GEO.  SNYDER  &  CO., 

8-20*  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 


feJEEDS.— TIMOTHY ;  RED  AND  WHITE  CLOVER  ;  BLUE 
C5  Grass ;  Orchard  Grass:  Bay  Grass ;  Red  Top ;  Sugar  Corn ; 
Peas;  Beans;  Turnip;  Cabbage;  Beet;  Lettuce;  Onions; 
Radish  ;  Squash  ;  Osage  Orange ;  Large  Yellow  Locust,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  field  and  garden  seeds.  Also  Rhubarb  Roots  ; 
Asparagus  Plant?,  Ac.  h  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

and  191  Water  street. 


Full  blooded.  Newfoundlands,  shepherd’s 

dogs,  King  Charles  Spaniels,  Scotch  and  English  Rat  Ter¬ 
riers,  beautiful  Italian  Greyhounds,  Ac. ;  these  are  of  the 
choicest  breeds.  Also,  large  Changhae  and  Chittagong  fowls, 
at  205  Water  street.  6-18 


CLOTHING. 


FI  ,1 XTENSIVE  RETAIL  CLOTHING  ESTABLISHMENT.— 
yt!i  ALFRED  MUNROE  &  CO.,  No.  441  Broadway,  New 
York,  between  Howard  and  Grand  streets,  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  friends  and  customers  to  a  very  large  and  choice 
variety  of  entirely  new  and  most  desirable  styles  of  fashion¬ 
able  Clothing,  suitable  for  the  season,  among  which  may  be 
found  every  article  required  for  a  gentleman’s  wardrobe.  In 
Boys’  and  Children’s  Clothing,  A.  M.  &  Co.  offer  an  assortment 
of  infinite  variety,  comprising  styles  entirely  new,  and  of  ma 
terials  of  the  most  approved  character.  Well-made  goods 
exclusively.  No  deviation  can,  in  any  instance,  be  made  from 
the  marked  price.  Should  any  dissatisfaction  exist  after  the 
purchase  of  an  article,  it  may  be  returned,  and  the  money  will 
be  cheerfully  refunded.  N.  B.— Every  description  of  Clothing 
made  to  order  in  the  best  manner,  and  at  the  shortest  notice. 

2-14 


The  best  place  to  get  men’s  and  boys’  cloth- 

ing,  ready-made  or  made  to  order,  is  at  No.  81  Fulton 
street.  At  this  establishment  you  will  find  a  large  assortment 
of  fashionable  ready-made  Clothing ;  also  a  splendid  assort¬ 
ment  of  Goods,  which  will  be  made  to  order  in  a  style  that 
cannot  be  surpassed.  2-30 


IRA  PEREGO  &  SON.  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEAL¬ 
ERS  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  61  Nas¬ 
sau  street,  Neiv-York, _ 2-19 


DENTISTRY. 


ERiENTISTRY.  —  TEETH  FOR  ALL-FROM  A  SINGLE 
.HUS'  tooth  to  an  entire  set— inserted  by  J.  BUSKY,  Dentist, 
399  Broadway.  Also  teeth  cleaned,  filled,  and  extracted. 
Toothache  cured.  Charges  moderate.  Terms  cash.  2-15 


DR.  CHARLES  S.  ROWELL,  NO.  11  CHAMBERS  STREET, 
New-York,  confines  his  attention  to  the  practice  of 
Dentistry,  in  all  its  various  branches.  The  improvements 
which  he  lias  introduced  have  rendered  these  Teeth  perfect  for 
speech,  mastication,  and  natural  appearance.  Premium  In¬ 
corruptible  Artificial  Gum  Teeth.— These  teeth  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them,  and  the  warm  appro¬ 
val  and  recommendation  of  all  who  have  used  or  worn  them. 

CHARLES  S.  ROWELL, 

2-20  No.  11  Chambers  street. 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

M^eYlUeT  ULTRA.— THE  STEADY  PERSEVERANCE 
and  practice  of  a  great  many  years  have  enabled  J. 
LASCALA  to  discover  what  all  the  endeavors  of  men  have  hi¬ 
therto  found  to  be  useless.  J.  Lascala’s  Vegetable  Hair  Re¬ 
generator  is  the  very  specific  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  inte¬ 
gument  of  the  head,  which  cause  the  deterioration  or  the 
loss  of  the  ornament  of  the  head,  so  that  it  prevents  baldness, 
causes  the  hair  to  grow,  makes  the  dandruff  disappear,  and 
renders  to  the  hair  a  beautiful  gloss.  This  article  will  be 
found  at  Lascala’s  Perfumery  Store,  584  Broadway.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Hotel,  where  there  is  the  best  assortment  of  French  Per¬ 
fumery,  Shirts,  Cravats,  Handkerchiefs,  Canes,  and  Umbrellas, 
and  every  kind  of  fashionable  toilet  articles.  1-13 


BARKER’S  CIIEVEUXTONIQUE.— THIS  IS  AN  ENTIIIE- 
ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving, 
Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  and,  unlike  most  prepa¬ 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease, 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal- 
libity  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtoniljue  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  at  BARKER’S  Ladies’  Hair-dress-, 
ng  Establishment,  No.  439  Broadway.  2-48 


A  GREAT  AND  IMPORTANT  END  ACCOMPLISIIED.- 
Van  Deusen’s  Improved  Walipene  is  now  confidently  and 
generally  offered  by  the  inventor,  as  one  of  the  best  modern 
specifics  for  the  Improvement,  Health,  and  Beauty  of  the 
Human  Hair.  Its  faithful  application  will,  on  the  head  of 
Baldness,  reproduce  a  fine  and  entirely  new  growth,  and  con¬ 
vert  that  which  is  gray  to  its  natural  and  primitive  color. 
This  desirable  change  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  improved 
Wahpene  on  the  roots  or  fibres,  thereby  aiding  nature  in 
restoring  those  healthy  functions  indispensable  to  the  life 
and  beauty  of  the  Hair.  This  invaluable  article  consists  alto¬ 
gether  of  vegetable  infusions,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all 
mineral  acids  and  alcoholic  agency.  As  an  article  for  the 
Toilet,  also,  this  preparation  is  without  a  rival,  cleansing  the 
head  from  Dandruff  and  Scurf,  and  affording  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  nervous  and  constitutional  headaches. BSold  by 
the  inventor  at  the  GENERAL  DEPOT,  123  CHAMBERS  ST., 
and  by  the  principal  Druggists  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn 
Cities,  and  those  of  the  United  States  generally.  .  1—17 


^SINGULAR  DISCOVERY.— READ  IT.-WE  HAVE  MADE 
and  for  sale,  a  wash  called  Haih  Regenerator,  which  we 
will  warrant  to  restore  the  grey  hair  of  any  one,  old  or  young, 
to  their  natural  color ;  and  entirely  prevent  the  hair  from 
falling  off.  Price  $1.  A  word  to  the  wise,  Sc1..  No  puffing  and 
no  humbug.  KNIGHT  &  QUEllU,  Chemists,  341  Broadway, 
up  stairs.  7-19 


IGS  AND  TOUPEES. — MEDIIUKST  A  HEARD’S  NEW- 
ly  invented  Gossamer  Wigs,  Scalps,  and  Toupees,  are 
far  in  advance  of  all  others  offered  to  the  public.  They  are 
made  of  the  best  natural  curled  hair,  inserted  singly,  so  as  to 
defy  the  closest  inspection  to  detect  them  from  a  natural  head 
of  hair.  Best  assortment  of  Wigs,  Half-Wigs.  Toupees,  Braids 
of  long  hair.  Ringlets,  Frizettes,  Ac.,  which,  for  price  and  qua¬ 
lity,  are  unequalled.  The  trade  supplied  wholesale.  Call  and 
judge  for  yourselves.  27  Maiden  Lane.  1-16 


HORTICULTURAL. 

Raspberry  plants,  of  the  pure  red  Antwerp 

stock,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  The 
plants  are  all  warranted,  and  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York  for  $50  per  thousand.  NATHA¬ 
NIEL  HALLOCK,  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.-l>.  S.  Orders  by 
mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  no  charge  made  for 
packing.  Orders  to  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street, 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  1-21* 


For  sale,  at  the  soutii-norwalk  nursery,  the 

great  “  LAWTON  NEW-ROCIIELLE  BLACKBERRY.”— 
Having  procured  from  Mr.  Lawton  my  stock  of  plants,  I  am 
enabled  to  offer  them  for  sale  as  the  true  article.  Also,  plants 
of  the  white-fruited  Blackberry,  and  the  new,  pure  Red  Ant¬ 
werp  Raspberry.  We  warrant  all  the  plants  we  sell  as  the 
pure  and  unmixed.  GEORGE  SEYMOUR  A  CO. 

1-11  South-Norwalk  Nursery,  Conn. 


Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants- 

Including  every  thing  necessary  to  the  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  Nursery,  and  Orchard,  with  all  the  recent  introduc¬ 
tions,  at  very  low  rates.  Descriptive  price  Catalogues  gratis. 
Carriage  paid  to  New-York.  Ornamental  and  other  planting 
done  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  best  season  for  trans¬ 
planting  is  after  Oct.  10.  Address  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.  8-59 


HOTELS. 

FARMERS’  HOTEL,  245  AND  247  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-York.  Farmers, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  patronize  this  house,  it  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  Harlem  Railroad,  Albany,  Newark,  New-Brunswick 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landings 
Boarding  $1  per  day. 

1-25  WM.  S.  CHAMBERLIN  A  CO.,  Proprietors. 


PATTEN’S  HOTEL,  CORNER  GREENWICH  AND  WAR- 
ren  streets,  New-York,  a  short  distance  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  and  Erie  Railroad  Depots.  1-14 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 

UNPARALLELED  SUCCESS.-TIIREE  YEARS  AGO  THE 
Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  EUGENE  R.  DUKKEE 
was  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  but  its 
real  worth,  and  the  perseverance  of  its  proprietor,  has  won 
for  it  world-wide  celebrity,  and  in  every  city,  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  throughout  this  country  its  name  is  a  familiar  house¬ 
hold  word .  To  the  trade  nothing  more  saleable  or  profitable 
is  offered.  Principal  office,  133  Water  street,  New-York.  For 
sale  by  grocers  generally. _ 6-18 

CHIMNEY  TOPS.  MADE  BY  TIIE  GARNKIRK  COMPANY. 

Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors,  Vases  and  Statuary  for  lawns 
and  gardens,  Ac.,  for  sale  by 

2-32  MILLER.  COATES  &  YOULE,  279  Pearl  street. 

T&T  A  J.  BROWN, PAPER-HANGING.  BORDER  AND  BAND- 
Ixl  O  box  Importing  and  Manufacturing  Warehouse,  Nos.  53 
Canal,  and  61  Lispenard  streets,  N.  Y.  Constantly  on  hand. 
Band-boxes  by  the  bale.  Also,  Grate  Aprons,  a  large  assort¬ 
ment.  Rooms  papered  in  the  best  manner,  at  short  notice. 
2-14 


CABINET  FURNITURE.— HENRY  W.  KINGMAN,  FOR- 
mer  partner  of  PHELPS  &  KINGMAN,  having  sold  out  his 
interest  in  that  firm,  lias-taken  the  store  No.  434  Pearl  street. 


manufacturing  and  dealing  in  Cabinet  Furniture,  he  can  offer 
to  the  public  a  greater  variety  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  any 
other  establishment  in  New-York  or  elsewhere.  II.  W.  K.  has 
also  the  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  in  New-York,  Blair’s 
Patent  Sofa  Bedstead,  the  best  article  in  use,  which  received 
the  highest  premium  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute.  lie  would  invite  his  old  friends  and  the  public  general¬ 
ly  to  call  and  examine  his  assortment.  Particular  attention 
paid  to  packing  and  shipping  goods.  2-11 


HOTEL  AND  HOUSEKEEPERS,  READ  1-THE  ATTENTION 
of  those  interested  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  extensive 
and  valuable  assortment  of  Bedsteads,  Beds,  Mattresses,  and 
Feathers,  now  offered  for  approval  and  sale  by  M.WILLARD, 
150  Chatham  street,  corner  of  Mulberry  street.  The  quality 
of  this  stock,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  cannot  be  excelled  ; 
and,  as  it  is  the  determination  of  the  advertiser  to  sell  as 
cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  any  dealer  in  the  city,  he  solicits 
the  visits  of  the  public.  2-18 


Great  bargains  in  feathers,  beds,  mattrasses, 

Ac.,  at  CRAWBUCK’S,  358  Grand  street,  second  door 
east  of  Essex  street,  cheap  upholstery  and  feather  store.— 
The  attention  of  families  about  purchasing  is  respectfully  in¬ 
vited  to  the  large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  beds,  mat¬ 
tresses,  paillasses,  bedsteads,  cots,  Ac.,  &c.,  all  of  which  have 
been  purchased  at  low  cash  prices,  and  will  be-  sold  at  such 
prices  as  to  make  it  an  inducement  for  all  to  call  and  examine 
the  above  stock  previous  to  making  their  purchases.  Goods 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  city,  Brooklyn,  or  Williamsburg,  free 
of  cartage.  Old  beds  and  mattresses  renovated  and  made 
over.  W.  CRAWBUCK, 

4-16  358  Grand  street,  second  door  east  of  Essex  street. 


IRON  BEDSTEADS  VS.  BEDBUGS  1-500  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 
which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  500  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against  Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  aH  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  All  kinds  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work,  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER,  Manufacturer, 
1<8  William  street,  between  Beekman  and  Spruce,  N  Y  2-36 


CARPETINGS.-SPRING  IMPORTATIONS,  1853.-PETER- 

SON  A  HUMPHREY, 379  Broadway,  (corner  White  street,) 
have  received  per  late  steamers  and  packets  from  Europe 
their  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and  elegant  Car¬ 
petings,  consisting  of  rich  Mosaic  Carpets,  in  one  entire  piece ; 
rich  Medallion  Carpets,  adapted  to  any  sized  room ;  rich  Vel¬ 
vet  Ambusson  and  Axminster  Carpets;  rich  Tapestry  and 
Brussels  ;  English  Three-ply  and  Ingrain,  entirely  new  pat¬ 
terns  and  shadings.  Oil  cloths,  from  the  best  English  and 
American  manufactories,  of  the  best  finish  and  design  pat¬ 
terns  only  to  be  found  at  our  establishment,  and  all  other 
goods  usually  found  in  first-class  carpet  stores,  for  sale  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Having  given  our  orders  and  received 
our  goods  before  the  late  advance  in  prices,  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  our  stock  of  goods  full  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  stores 
obliged  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  rates.  Freely  shown  to 
persons  favoring  us  with  their  patronage.  2-21 

General  house  furnishing  wareronms.-simp'- 

SON  &  Co.,  No.  89  Canal  street,  Importers  and  Manufac¬ 
turers,  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  old  and  young 
housekeepers  to  their  stock  of  new  goods,  viz..  Ivory  Handle 
Cutlery,  Fine  Trays  Plaited,  Britannia  and  Enamel  Ware 
Planished  and  Plain  Tin  Ware,  Fire  Sets,  Shovels,  Coal  Hods, 
Ac.  Also  Meat&ifes,  Clothes  Horses,  Tubs,  Pails,  Brooms  and 
Baskets.  1’erWns  about  purchasing  a  new  outfit  will  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  call.  Prices  low,  and  goods  delivered  free 
of  expense.  (9-21)  SIMPSON  A  Co..  No.  98  Canal 


FRENCH  PLATE  GLASS. 

F  HOPKINS  &  BROTHERS,  IMPORTERS  AND  DEAL- 
•  ers  in  French  Window  and  Plate  Glass,  61  Barclay  st„ 
N.Y.  _ _ _ _ _ 9-21 

f.A  B.  BLEASBY.  IMPORTER  OF  LONDON  AND  DUR- 

_i©  ham  Mustards,  English  and  Italian  Sauces,  Pickles, 
Catsup,  Ac.  No.  19b  Fulton  street,  New-York. 

Wax  Bleacher  and  Dealer  in  Fancy  Tapers  and  Wax  Night 
Lights. _  9_2f, 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  AND  MECHANICS’  IIARD- 

ware.-M.  DA  COSTA  A  CO.  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in 
the  above  line  cheap  for  cash.  All  articies  warranted,  ex¬ 
changed  or  taken  back.  No.  206  Chatham  street,  opposite 
Division  street,  N.  Y.  g_3j 


INSURANCE. 


gOARMERS’  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ONEIDA.  CAPI 
B;  _  tal,  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  AGENT, 

78  Broadway. 


GRANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  UTICA.  CAPITAL. 

hN  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  Agent,  78  Broadway. 

1-22 

BROOKLYN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  CHARTERED 
in  1824.  Offices — No.  43  Fulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Mercliants’-Exchange,  114111  street, 
New-York. 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of  $30,000,  continue 
to  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 


William  Ellsworth, 
Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
Caleb  S.  Woodhull. 
Charles  T.  Cromwell, 
Samuel  P.  Townsend, 
John  Eadie, 

Joel  S.  Oatman, 
Robert  C.  Bell, 

John  N.  Genin, 
Henry  Quackenboss, 


Justus  S.  Redfield, 
John  W.  Amerman, 
Fordyce  Hitchcock, 
John  C.  Smith, 

George  Gilfillan, 
Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 
Samuel  F.  Whiting, 
John  Greenwood,  Jr. 
George  Burroughs, 

A.  B.  Miller. 


AVILLIAM  ELLSWORTH,  President, 
Alfred  G.  Stevens,  Secretary.  1—26* 


JEWELRY,  &c. 


ATCIIES.  JEWELRY,  AND  GOLD  PFNS.  SILVER  and 
Plated  Ware,  Fancy  Goods,  etc.,  at  unprecedented 
low  prices. 

WATCHES,  fine  gold,  as  low  as  $20. 

WATCHES,  silver  coin,  as  low  as  $10, 

And  all  other  articles  cheap  in  proportion.  Our  motto  is, 
"Rapid  sales  and  small  profits.”  Welches,  Jewelry,  Gold  Pens. 
Ac.,  repaired  and  warranted,  at  much  less  than  the  usual 
prices.  WILMARTII  A  EAR  NAM,  Watch  Makers  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Manufacturing  Jewellers,  202  Bowery,  N.Y.  9-21 

LINHEER  &  CO.,  ARTISTS  EN  CHEVEUX  AND 
a  Jewellers,  No.  577  Broadway,  opposite  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  were  awarded  the  first  premium  at  the  late  Fairs  of  the 
American  Institute,  in  1849,  ’50,  51,  and  ’52.  All  kinds  of  orna¬ 
mental  Hair  Work  set  in  gold.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  can 
have  their  own  hair  worked  at  the  shortest  notice.  2-14 

Massachusetts  iron  works-hooper,  tiiacher 

&  CO.,  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Railings,  Balconies. 
Verandahs,  Ac.,  382  Broadway,  New-York.— Iron  Work  ol 
every  description.  Factory,  corner  Newark  and  Meadow 
streets,  Hoboken.  2-17 
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LIVERY  STABLES. 

mTORTHRUP  &  POST’S  DROVE  And  SALE  STABLES, 
1,’B  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  300-  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit.  R.  K.  NORTHRUP, 

New-York.  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B.— New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  1-34 


CONCKLIN  &  IIUGG,  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  &  65 
Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues, (office  on  Twenty-fourth  street, )New-York.— Coaches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  1-40 


MACHINERY,  PATENTS,  &c. 

griNGINEERlNG.— MESSRS.  BOURRY  &  ROEDER,  CON- 
suiting  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  offer  their  services 
as  agents  for  purchasing  and  superintending  the  construction 
of  Steam  Vessels,  Engines  and  Boilers  of  every  description ; 
Saw,  Flour,  and  Sugar  Mills,  and  machinery  in  general.  Spe¬ 
cifications,  Contracts,  and  Estimates  prepared.  Plans  and 
detail  Drawings  furnished.  Specifications  and  drawings  of 
Patents  made,  and  Patents  applied  f9r,  for  the  United  States, 
and  every  country  in  Europe.  Office.  333  Broadway,  New- 
York, _ _ _ 2-12 

RUT  UMBEL’S  PATENT  MACHINE-STRETCHED  LEATHER 
ala.  Banding,— The  only  Patented  Band  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  made  from  the  best  oak  leather,  are  tho¬ 
roughly  stretched,  cemented,  and  riveted  together,  and  made 
to  run  straight,  and  can  be  furnished  of  any  length,  and  from 
one  to  thirty  inches  wide— single,  double,  or  round— by  ad¬ 
dressing  W.M.  KUMBEL,  Patentee,  No.  33  Ferry  street,  New- 
York.  2-14 


MJ.  FAMBACH  &  GALVAGNI,  MANUFACTURERS 
©  of  Fancy  Leather  Goods  for  Ladies  Ornaments,  Work- 
boxes,  and  Stationers, 

6-18  No.  14  North  William  street,  N.  Y. 


4MERICAN  STEEL  WORKS.-SAWS  AND  FILES.-SAM 
UEL  D.  WILLMOTT,  Saw  and  File  Manufacturer,  Depot 
No.  8  Liberty  street,  offers  for  sale,  on  favorable  terms,  in 
quantities  to  suit— 

Extra  C.  S.  warranted  Circular  Saws,  from  4  to  72  inches  in 
diameter. 

C.  S.  warranted  Muly  Mill  Saws, 
do.  do.  Mill  and  Gang  Saws, 

do.  do.  Cross-cut  and  Tenon  Saws, 

do.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Pit  Saws, 
do.  do.  do.  do.  Spring,  Hand,  Panel,  and 
Kip  Saws. 

C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Billet,  or  Woodcutters' 
Webs  of  superior  quality  and  make,  at  low  prices. 

C.  S.  Grafting  Saws,  C.  S.  Compass  or  Lock  Saws. 

Butchers’ Bow  Saws,  extra  C.  S.,  warranted ;  blades  extra 
tempered— really  a  very  superior  article. 

Best  C.  S.  Turning  and  Felloe  Webs,  bevelled  backs,  6  to  36 
inches. 

Best  C.  S.  Keyhole  or  Fret  Saw  Blades.  — 

Superior  cast  steel  Caine  Knives.  * 

American  Star,  C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Taper  Saw 
Files. 

Also,  warranted  Pit  and  Frame  Saw  Files. 

Also,  warranted  Flat  and  Round  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 
The  preceding  of  his  own  superior  and  approved  make,  of 
cast  steel  imported  from  Wm.  Jessup  &  Sons,  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  manufacturers  in  Sheffield. 

Also,  received  by  late  arrivals,  invoices  of  C.  S.  blued  and 
brass-backed  Saws,  and  C.  S.  and  G.  S.  Hand  and  Panel  Saws. 

Wickersley  Grindstones,  from  10  to  70  inches  diameter,  im¬ 
ported  expressly  for  manufacturers  of  surgical  instruments, 
cutlery,  &c. 

English  Saw  Screws.  Bright  cotter-eyed  Vices. 

English  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 

Saws  and  Files  promptly  made  to  order,  and  old  Files  recut. 

_ _ _  2-19 

N  GIN  EE  KIN  G.— THE  UNDERSIGNED  IS  PREPARED 
MJt  to  furnish  specifications,  estimates,  plans  in  general 
and  detail,  of  steamships,  steamboats,  propellers,  high  and 
low-pressure  engines,  boilers,  and  machinery  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  Broker  in  steam-vessels,  machinery,  boilers,  &e. 
General  Agent  for  ASHCROFT’S  Steam  Gauge;  Allen  and 
Noyes’  Metallic  Self-adjusting  Conical  Packing,  Faber’s  Mag¬ 
netic  Water  Gauge ;  Roebling’s  Patent  Wire  Rope  for  hoisting 
and  steering  purposes,  &c„  Ac.  CHAS.  W.  COPELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer,  64  Broadway.  2-16 

MRON  AND  STEEL.— SANDERSON  BROTHERS  &  CO.. 
Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson.  16  Cliff  street. 

Boston,  ,1.  B.  Taft,  21  Doane  street, 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith,  42  Commerce  street, 

New-Orleans,  A.  Itobb,  24  Bank  Place. 

2-43 


m  EATIIER  HOSE  FOR  THE  CROTON  WATER,  FIRE  EN- 
J9_j  gines,  Ships,  Steamboats.  Factories,  &c.  Suction  Hose. 
Fire  Buckets,  Leather,  Copper,  and  Brass  Pipes,  Couplings, 
Copper  and  Tinned  Rivets,  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  by 
JOHN  II.  BOWIE  &  CO.,  Hose  Manufacturers, 
1-20  _ _ 25  Ferry  street,  New-York, 

I^RENCH  BURR,  ESOPUS  AND  COLOGNE  MILL-STONES] 
’  Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry.  45  Duane  street.  1-26 

rATER  RAMS,1  SUCTION.  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS- 
_  _  chain  Pumps;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  Ac.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

2-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 

jr&OUBLE-AOTING  LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMPS,  CISTERN 
fpjv  and  Well  Pumps,  Ship  and  Fire  Engines.  Copper-riveted 
Hose  of  all  sizes.  Hose  Cuppings,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  Ac. 
These  Pump3,  from  their  construction,  and  little  liability  to 
disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  factories,  mines,  railroad 
water-stations,  breweries,  tan  works,  steamboats,  water 
boats,  family  purposes,  hot  liquids,  &c.  I  also  manufacture 
to  order  Village  Fire  Engines,  with  Double-acting  Lift  and 
Force  Pump,  light,  easily  handled,  and  worked  by  few  men. 
The  same  pumps  may  be  arranged  as  a  stationary  Engine,  or 
to  supply  other  Engines.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine.  The  Cistern  and  Force  Pumps  are  so  arranged  that 
they  will  not  freeze  if  placed  out-doors.  They  are  made  of  cast 
iron  iu  part.  2-22  G.  B.  FARN AM,  34  Cliff  street. 


fgUICOLAY  &  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
16  Arms  and  Legs, Surgical  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instru¬ 
ments,  Trusses,  Bandages,  Ac.,  428  Broadway,  second  floor. 

_ _ _ 1-20 

(j^ TEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  BLOWERS,  GRATES, 
C9  Ac.,  of  all  sizes,  new  and  second-hand,  constantly  on 
hand.  Also.  Steam-Pressure  Gauges,  of  all  sizes  and  different 
kinds,  and  Water  Gauges,  at  D.  GRIFFIN  A  CO.’S.  No.  47  Dey 
street.  D.  Griffin  &  Co.’s  Patent  Fuel-saving  Apparatus. 
They  are  also  prepared  to  set  Steam  Boilers  and  build  Hot  Air 
Furnaces  on  a  plan  which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  25  to 
23  per  cent,  from  any  other  nowin  use,  and  obviating  the 
necessity  of  the  high  chimneys  deemed  requisite  in  the  hid 
mode.  Right?  for  setting  boilers  and  building  furnaces  also 
for  sale  by  P.  OftiPfTN  tit  00.,  No,  47  Dey  street,  New-York, 

H4 


S20DA-WATER  APPARATUS.— WILLIAM  GEE,  MACHIN- 
ist  and  Brass  Finisher,  also,  manufacturer  of  the  Pre¬ 
mium  Self-Acting  Generators  and  Bolting  Machines,  at  the 
Soda-Water  Apparatus  Manufactory,  No.  58  Fulton  street,  3d 
floor,  New-  York. 

Draught  Tubes,  Bottle  Moulds,  Generators, 

Coolers  in  Tubs,  Force  Pumps,  Model  Making. 

Copper  Fountains,  Gasometers, 

Jobbing  done  at  the  shortest  notice.  1-18 


ERDAN’S  GOLD  QUARTZ  MACHINE  MANUFACTUR- 
—  ing  Company,  Mo.  6  Wall  street,  New-York.  Are  pre¬ 
pared  to  execute  orders  with  dispatch. 

7-19  _ _ _ H.  A.  V.  POST,  Secretary. 

Hunt  &  scott,  manufacturers  of  railroad 

and  Surveying  Instruments,  53  Fulton  street,  (corner 
of  Cliff,)  New-York.  All  kinds  of  instruments  repaired  and 
adjusted  on  moderate  terms.  Instruments  delivered  and  sent 
for.  T.  HUNT, 

1-13  R.  SCOTT. 


ISC® ROADWAY  WIRE  WORKS.-WINTERBURN  &  SILK- 
J»  WORTH,  430  Broadway,  New-York,  Manufacturers  of 
Bird  Cages  of  every  pattern  and  quality;  Safes,  Wire-Fencing, 
Flower-Stands  and  Trainers,  Wire  Show-Frames,  Refrigerat¬ 
ors,  Sieves,  Riddles,  and  Screens;  as  also  Wire  Cloths  of 
every  gauge,  which  they  offer  to  the  public  at  liberal  prices, 
and  guarantee  them  as  superior  quality  and  make.  The  great 
success  they  have  met  with  in  their  business  leads  them  to 
believe  that  their  efforts  to  please  are  appreciated.  2-18 


THE  NEW-YORK  SCALEMAKERS’  CO.  MANUFACTURE 
every  description  of  Railroad,  Warehouse,  Floor  and 
Portable  Platform,  Coal  and  Hay,  Bank,  Druggists’,  and  Gro¬ 
cers’  Scales,  Patent  Balances,  Store  Trucks,  Fire-proof  Safes, 
Cash  Boxes,  Ac.,  Ac.  Weights  graduated  to  foreign  standards. 
Every  scale  made  by  them  is  correct,  and  warranted  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Depotat  GEORGE  G.  SHEPPARD’S, 
187  Water  street,  where  every  description  of  scales  may  be 
obtained,  and  all  orders  promptly  attended  to. 

Manufactory,  129  Amos  street,  0.  N.  FARR.  Scales  repaired 
and  regulated  at  short  notice. _  2-11 

THE  “COMPOSITE  IRON  RAILING,”  MADE  BY  THE 
Atlantic  Railing  Works,  combines  great  beauty,  strength, 
and  cheapness.  It  is  a  wrought  iron  framework,  connected 
by  ornamental  cast  iron  ties,  melted  on  and  around  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself.  It  may  be  made  light  and  graceful  like  the  wire 
railing,  or  heavy  and  solid  like  the  cast  iron.  Railings  for 
Steps,  Streets,  Offices,  Cemeteries,  Ac.  also.  Verandahs,  Bal¬ 
conies,  &c„  for  sale  by  GEORGE  FOSTER,  398  Broadway,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Walker  street,  who  is  the  only  one  authorized  to  sell 
this  description  of  railing.  2-18 


PORTABLE  FORGES.— REMOVAL.— THE  SUBSCRIBER, 
successor  of  E.  Flagler,  and  sole  manufacturer  of  Queen’s 
patent  portable  Forge  and  Bellows,  respectfully  gives  notice 
that  he  lias  removed  his  depot  for  the  sale  of  saul  Forges  to 
No.  210  Water  street,  (directly  opposite  his  old  location,) 
where,  by  the  long-attested  superiority  of  this  portable  Forge 
overall  others  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths,  machinists,  jewelers, 
dentists,  coppersmiths,  shipping,  quarries,  public  works,  &c„ 
&c..  lie  hopes  to  retain  a  continuance  of  past  patronage. 
FREDERICK  P.  FLAGLER,  No,  210  Water  street,  2-22 


Ranges  and  heaters.— i  am  now  prepared  to 

supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 
is  not  only  economical,  hut  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  linking,  &c„  than  any  ot^ier  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  for  warming  houses  of  any^size.  Apply  to 
2-40  A.  McPHERSON,  No.  233M  ■Water  street. 


WATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS 
Chain  Pumps;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  Ac.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


f'  IGIIT  CARRIAGES.— ISAAC  FORD,  COACH  AND  LIGHT 
A  Carriage-Maker,  116  Elizabeth  street.  New-York,  has 
constantly  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  Carriages  of  all  kinds, 
of  the  most  fashionable  patterns,  built  under  his  personal 
superintendence,  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  of  the  very 
best  materials.  Carriages  from  his  establishment  are  now 
running  in  England,  France,  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Carriages  will  be  built  to  order  at  very  short 
notice,  of  any  pattern,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

1-21  ISAAC  FORD,  116  Elizabeth  street,  New-York. 

“new-yokx  bag  manufactory, 

No.  17  PLATT  STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

GRAIN  BAGS,  HAM  BAGS,  COFFEE  BAGS,  SALT  BAGS, 
BUCKWHEAT  MEAL  BAGS.  SHOT  BAGS.  FARMERS’ 
AND  MILLERS’  BAGS,  GUANO  BAGS 
Also.  BAGS  FOR  IIOMMONY,  GRAHAM  FLOUR,  OAT¬ 
MEAL,  WHITE  WHEAT  FLOUR;  in  fact,  all  descriptions  of 
Flour  and  Meal  Bags  made  up,  and  Printed,  if  required,  with 
great  care  and  dispatch. 

The  Proprietor  would  impress  upon  all  parties  in  the  habit 
of  using  Bags  of  any  description,  that  they  can  be  furnished 
a  t  the  Patent  Sewing  Machine’s  Depot,  better  made,  at  lower 
prices,  and  with  greater  expedition  than  they  can  be  obtained 
n  any  other  way  3-15 


PANIEL  D.  WINANT,  SUCCESSOR  TO  D.  PENN,  BIL- 
liard  Table  maker.  No. 73  Gold  street, between  Beekman 
and  Spruce,  New-York.  Every  thing  in  the  line  furnished  at 
10  per  cent,  less  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 
Tables,  balls,  maces,  cues,  cloths,  by  the  piece  oryard  ;  Gibb’s 
adhesive  cue  wax;  silk  and  worsted  pockets;  fringes ;  French 
and  American  patent  cue  points;  cord,  pool  boards,  rule 
boards,  etc.  In  short,  every  thing  in  the  trade  always  to  be 
had.  Spanish  pins.  Orders  by  letter,  for  new  articles  or  for 
repairs,  attended  to  as  promptly  as  if  given  in  person.  2-21 


MILLER’S  PATENT  IRON  STAIR, 

WROUGHT  AND  OAST  IRON  RAILING, 

GRATING,  SHUTTER,  DOOR,  BEDSTEAD,  AND 
Iron  Picket  Fence  Manufactory, 

26  West  Broadway,  New-York, 

Near  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Depot.  1-11 

W~  IRE  CLOTH  AND  SIEVES.— THOMAS  C.  MOORE.  NO. 

108  Beekman  street.  New-York,  manufacturer  of  Brass, 
Copper,  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth,  Sieves,  Safes,  Bird  Cages,  Super¬ 
line  Bolting  Wire  Coat,  Sand,  and  Grain  Screens,  Painted 
Wire  Window  Blinds,  Locomotive,  Brush,  and  Strainer  Wire, 
Ornamental  Wire  Fence,  Bordering,  &c„  for  Gardeners,  Ac. 

2-15 


Fish  hooks  and  fishing  tackle,  needles,  &c.— 

HENRY  WILLSHER,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 
Needles.  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-t  ackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
and  Kirby  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks ; 
Salmon,  Lake,  and  Trout  Flies ;  Cork  and  Wood  Floats ;  Flax, 
Twisted  and  Plaited  Silk,  Chinese  Grass  Hair,  and  Cable-laid 
Lines ;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers ;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use;  Silk-.worm  Gut;  Snells;  Double1 
Twist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders ;  Spoon  Bait ;  Squids ;  Multi¬ 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish ;  Walking-cane 
and  other  Rods ;  Lolley’s  and  Chambers’  Sail  Needles;  Pack 
and  Willsher’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  Ac. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No.  9  Cedar  street, 
New-York.  N.  B.— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at- 
tended  to. 2— 

SNDIA  RUBBER  GOODS.— TO  SOUTHERN  AND  WEST- 
ern  Merchants.— The  subscriber  would  invite  the  attention 
of  merchants  and  others  to  his  extensive  stock  of  Vulcanized 
Metallic  Rubber  Goods,  consisting  in  part  of— 

Coats,  Horse  Covers,  Life  Preservers 

Cloaks,  Carriage  Cloths,  Toys, 

Capes,  Hospital  Sheeting,  Doll  Heads, 

Caps,  Steam  Packing,  Air  Balls, 

Sou’westers,  Machine  Belting,  Gloves, 

Pantaloons,  Breast  Pumps,  Mittens, 

Over- Alls,  Syringes,  Navy  Bags, 

Leggins,  Nipple  Shields,  Travelling  Bags, 

Wading  Boots.  Nursing  Bottles,  Air  Bellows, 

Fishing  do.  Piano  Covers,  Air  Belts,  &c„  Ac. 

Buyers  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  purchase  from 
first  hands,  and  not  pay  two  or  three  profits.  The  above  are 
of  the  first  quality— are  warranted  to  stand  any  climate,  aud 
are  offered  for  sale  at  low  prices,  for  cash  or  approved  paper,  by 
D.  HODGMAN,  New-York  India  Rubber  Warehouse,  No.  27 
Maiden  Lane,  (first  corner  from  Broadway,)  and  59  Nassau 
street.  Factory,  Tuckahoe,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.  2-14 


E  OLIVER,  WIRE  WORKER,  NO.  25  FULTON  STREET, 
@  corner  of  Water,  up  stairs.— Wove  Wire  of  every  dc- 
cription  ;  Sieves  and  Riddles ;  coal,  sand,  and  gravel  Screens  ; 
and  Wire  Work  of  all  kinds.  Also,  the  most  ingenious  patent 
seif-setting,  revolving  Rat-trap  in  the  world.  Locomotive  spark 
Wire,  Ac.  N.  B.— Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  sup¬ 
plied  with  wove  wire  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  as  low  as  at 
any  factory  in  the  Union.  2-24 


Axes  and  iiatchets-made  by  collins  a  co. 

Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’  Axes.  An  extensive 
and  constant  supply  of  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  of 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tools,  suited 
to  tliis  and  foreign  markets,  for  sale  on  favorable  terms  to  the 
trade,  by  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city 
212  Water  street.  .  [1 — 23]  COLLINS  A  CO. 

HRISTIAN  DIETRICH,  I MPORTEJt~  ANT)  MANUFAC- 

turer  of  German  Fancy  Baskets.  Also,  Manufacturer  of 
Cane  and  Willow  ware,  32  Maiden  Lane,  New-York.  Rattan 
Chairs,  Baskets,  Ac.,  repaired.  6-18 


MEDICAL. 

.TfeTTO  &  KIEHLICR,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SURGICAL 
tU?and  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instruments.  Trussess,  Band¬ 
ages,  Ac.,  No.  58  Chatham  street,  second  floor,  Now-York.  All 
kinds  of  Instruments,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made,  repaired,  and 
ground  at  the  shortest  notice. _ _ _ _ 7-23 

TatSTEDICAL  SURGERY  WITHOUT  THE  KNIFE.— SAMUEL 

iviA  GILBERT,  M.  D„  after  a  long  and  extensive  experience 

; ^  'Povmncono  on/1  m/ivo  rppont.lr  in  Npw.OrlPfnis. 


ical  cure  of  the  following  diseases,  many  of  which  are  deemed 
incurable  by  his  brethren  of  the  faculty,  without  instruments 
of  any  kind,  viz : 

1.  Ulcers  and  Tumors,  called  cancerous. 

2.  Scrofula  in  all  its  forms. 

3.  White  Swellings,  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

4.  Tumors,  Wens,  Carbuncles,  Tetter,  Scald  Head,  and  all 
Eruptions  on  the  Skin. 

5.  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  Ac. 

C.  Female  Diseases,  of  however  long  standing. 

DR.  GILBERT  invites  Physicians  to  send  patients  they  deem 
incurable,  and  witness  for  themselves  the  power  of  his  new 
remedies.  Office  hours,  from  9  A.  M.  till  3  P.  M.  1-17 


THE  PURITY  AND  WHITENESS  OF  SKIN  WHICH  THE 
use  of  Gouraud’s  Italian  Medicated  Soap  produces  is  sur¬ 
passingly  beautiful.  Not  a  vestige  of  tan,  freckles,  sallowness, 
sunburn,  pimples,  frowsiness,  roughness,  chaps,  chafes,  or 
other  cutaneous  disfigurements  can  be  seen  upon  the  skin 
which  is  frequently  washed  with  this  marvellous  compound. 
The  purest  alabaster  could  scarcely  rival  in  whiteness,  smooth¬ 
ness  and  transparency  the  complexion  which  lias  been  beau¬ 
tified  by  this  delicious  soap.  It  is,  moreover,  delicious  for 
shaving.  Gcuraud’s  Hair  Restorative,  or  Circassian  Gloss,  ■ 
not  only  possesses  the  wonderful  power  of  imparting  to  wiry 
hair  a  rich  silkiness  and  superb  gioss,  but  it  also  restores  the 
hair  to  places  whence  it  has  fallen  off.  Trial  Bottles,  25  cents 
each.  Gouraud’s  Liquid  Rouge  gives  to  pale  lips  and  cheeks  a 
rosincss  so  permanent  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  the  most 
violent  rubbing.  Gouraud’s  Poudre  Subtile  is  warranted  to 
uproot  hair  from  low  foreheads  or  any  part  of  the  body.  Gou¬ 
raud’s  Liquid  Hair  Dye  will  instantaneously  change  red,  gray 
or  white  hair  to  a  beautiful  brown  or  black,  without  staining 
the  skin.  Gouraud’s  Lily  White  is  much  prized  by  ladies  for 

Gushed,  rough  skins.  „  _ _ _ 

Caution— 'i’liegenuinepreparationsof  Dr.FLLIX  GOURALD 
are  only  to  be  had  at  67  Walker  street,  first  store  from  (not  in) 

B  Agents— T.  R,  Callender,  88  South  3d-st.,PIiiladelphia  ;  Bates, 
139Wasliington-st„ Boston;  Green, Worcester ;  Guild, Bangor; 
W.  D.  Robinson,  Portland,  Me. ;  G.  Fargue,  26  St.  Charles-st„ 
New-Orleans;  E.  H.  Haycraft,  90  4th-st„  Louisville;  Gouse, De¬ 
troit,  Micb.:  Carleton  &  Co.,  Lowell;  Yale,  Bristol;  Albert 
Perry,  Manchester  ;-Isaac  Post,  Rochester ;  Robert  Cameron, 
Brideport,  Ct. ;  McNarry  A  Buck.  Hartford;  George  Greig, 
Nashville,  Tenn ;  S.  B.  Crocheron,  M.  D.,  Cahawba,  Ala. ;  and 
generally  throughout  the  Union.  ,  _  „  , 

Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms  tor  cash.  Small  orciers 
executed  by  Mail  and  Expresses. _  3-4 4 


E  5  VANS  &  MILL  WARD.  80  DUANE  STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

A  manufacturers  of  papier  mache  goods,  and  ornamental 
japanners  of  all  kinds  of  metallicised  ware,  patent  enamelled 
glass  paintings  for  fancy  stores,  beautifully  inlaid  with  pearl 
papier  mache,  panels  for  ships,  steamboats,  and  piano  fortes, 
piano  plates,  do.  music  stools,  mantels,  summer  pieces,  clocks, 
ta’oles,  Ac.,  Ac.  Ladies’  fancy  articles  of  every  description, 
and  ladies  learning  the  art  supplied  with  materials  of  all 
kinds.  Portmonnaies,  segar  cases,  card  cases,  Ac.,  supplied  to 
the  trade.  This  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
Union,  and  work  can  be  produced  in  it  equal  to  any  from  the 
European  markets,  either  as  regards  beauty  of  tints  or  excel¬ 
lency  of  pattern  and  design.  The  specimens  from  this  esta¬ 
blishment,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute,  were  rewarded  with  a  Gold  and  also  a  Silver 
Modal,  and  they  were  pronounced  to  be  the  most  superior 
work  ef  the  kind  ever  produced  in  this  country,  2-15 


THE  EAR.— a.  S.  HEATH.  M.  D„  AURIST  AND  ocu¬ 

list,  devotes  his  attention,  from  10  to  2,  to  the  treatment 
of  deafness,  discharges  from  the  ear,  noises  in  the  head,  sore 
throats,  and  all  diseases  producing  deafness  and  blindness,  of 
which  scrofula  ranks  first.  Office,  40  Howard  street,  first,  door 
east  of  Broadway.  _ _ _ _ _ ‘AA 

RUGS  AND  DRUGGISTS’  GLASSWARE,  WINE  AND 

Porter  bottles,  Demijohns,  &c.— Constantly  for  sale  by 
7_15  O.  HULL.  14.1  Maiden  Lane. 


feM HOW- CASES,  SHOW-CASES.— A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT 
\3  constantly  on  hand  and  made  to  order  in  the  neatest 
manner,  and  at  short  notice.  Orders  received  from  any  part 
of  the  Union  punctually  attended  to.  N  B  -Cases  loaned  for 
fair  of  the  American  Institute.  B.  K.  PEEBLES,  No.  124  Grand 
st„  three  doors  from  Broadway.  N.  Y.  8-20 


PR.  WM.  S,  LATSON,  SURGEON  AND  MECHANIC 
Dentist,  Office  375  Broadway,  four  doors  from  the  corner 
of  White  street,  New-York,  where  all  operations  m  the  line  of 
his  profession  will  be  attended  to  in  a  manner  creditable  to 
himself,  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  his  patrons,  both  in  re¬ 
gard  to  charges  and  services  rendered.  Persons  who  wish  to 
inquire  are  referred  to  Rev.  Thomas  De  ltfc,  D.  Xh,  lib  Ninth 
street ;  Rev.  C.  M.  Jameson,  Second  avenue,  near  Fiftieth  et.  ; 
Rev,  J.  C.  Gulclin,  122  RJvington  st.,  Now-York;  and  Rev.  .J. 
Proudflt,  J),  P  ,  Now  Brunswick,  N.  J,  HP 
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Eyesight.— e.  s.  franks,  spectacle-maker.  52 

Bowery,  (third  door  from  the  Bowery  Theatre.)  Optician 
to  the  New- York  Eye  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary,  adjusts  his 
Improved  Spectacles  to  Weak  Sight  with  unerring  accuracy, 
at  a  low  price,  and  changes  them  without  further  charge,  if 
not  approved  of.  References :  Ill's.  Dubois,  1\  ilkes,  and  Hal¬ 
stead,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Infirmary;  Drs.  Ste¬ 
phenson  and  Rogers,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital ; 
Drs.  Halstead  and  Bulkley,  Physicians  to  the  New-Y  ork  Hos¬ 
pital  :  Dr.  Wood,  late  President  of  the  New-York  Academy  of 
Medicine ;  Dr.  Darling,  Anatomical  Demonstrator  at  the  New- 
York  University  Medical  College  ;  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Wallace,  and 
Dr.  Dixon,  Editor  of  the  Scalpel. _ _ _ 2-24 

TITHE  DAY  OF  STARTLING  DISCOVERIES  HAS  LONG 
JL  passed  away.  The  time  has  been  when  a  person  profess¬ 
ing  to  eradicate  disease,  inherent  in  the  system,  would  be  a 
subject  of  persecution  and  ignominy.  When,  therefore,  we 
announce  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Brown,  of  147  Grand  street, 
of  this  city,  actually  performs  this  miracle,  we  do  not  expect 
to  draw  largely  upon  the  credulity  of  our  readers. 


in  pain,  or  patiently  submitting  to  evils  which  they  deem  to 
be  incurable,  let  them  take  courage  again,  for  as  surely  as 
effect  follows  cause,  so  surely  can  they  be  relieved  and 
radically  cured  by  application  to  our  friend  Dr.  Brown. 

6-18  llis  office  is  at  147  Grand  street. 


HTfcYE-STUFFS,  DYE-WOODS,  ACIDS.  AC.- WILLIAM 

MW  PARTRIDGE  &  SON,  No.  27  Cliff  street,  offer  for  sale. 
Lac  Dye— 50  cases,  40  libls.  tine  ground. 

Safflowers — 15  bales  Argols — 200, 00U  lbs. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 20,000  lbs.  brown. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 15,000  lbs.  white. 

Copperas— 50,000  lbs.  Cudbear— prime  quality. 

Orchil— French,  English,  and  American. 

Alum— 500  bills.,  crude  and  ground. 

Wo  ad — 10  tons.  Terra  Japonica— 50  tons. 

Cutuli— 18  tons.  Fuller's  Earth— 50  tons. 

Manganese— 20  tons. 

And  a  full  supply  of  all  the  above. _ 2-20 

PYSI’EPSIA !  DYSPEPSIA '—THOUSANDS  WHO  ARE 
suffering  with' this  distressing  complaint  are  not  aware 
there  is  a  radical  cure  :  yet  it  is  so,  and  is  to  be  had  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietor  only,  No.  74  Fulton  street,  at  50  cents  a  bottle.  It  is  a 
German  medicine,  entirely  vegetable,  and  perfectly  harmless, 
yet  certain  in  its  effects  on  the  system.  It  will  also  cure  diar¬ 
rhoea  and  dysentery  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
and  any  kind  of  colic  in  a  moment.  The  following  real  cer¬ 
tificates,  among  many  gratuitously  tendered,  can  be  seen  at 
my  office,  No.  74  Fulton  street. 

CHARLES  BRAEUTIGAM. 

I  take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  efficiency  of  your  Health 
Succedancum  in  restoring  the  system  to  a  healthy  condition 
after  it  becomes  debilitated,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  the  cure  of  dyspepsia  now  extant.  I  have  tried 
it  in  my  family  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  do 
most  cheerfully  recommend  its  use  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  or 
general  debility  of  the  system.  V.  B.  POST, 

April  4, 1852.  No.  9  West  Forty-third  street, 

I  certify,  with  much  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Charles  Braeutigam's 
Health  Succedaneum  lias  relieved  my  wife  from  a  severe  at- 
tack  of  indigestion,  from  which  she  had  suffered  for  some  time, 
and  recommend  it  in  preference  to  any  other  remedy  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  F.  J.  K.  MAYER, 

New-York,  May  28, 1853.  No.  138  Pearl  street. 

N.  I).— To  let,  several  farms  at  Deal,  Ocean  Township,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J.  One  of  70  acres,  mostly  cultivated  ;  one 
of!46  acres,  principally  woods.  _ _ 2-11 


Reform  book  store.-the  following  import- 

ant  works  on  Physiological  and  Social  Science,  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  at  No.  65  Walker  street,  New- 
York  : 

ESOTERIC  ANTHROPOLOGY.  A  comprehensive  and  con¬ 
fidential  treatise  on  the  Structure,  Functions,  Conditions, 
Perversions,  and  most  intima  te  relations  of  Men  and  M  omen. 
482  pages ;  81  Engravings.  Price  One  Dollar.  . 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY,  on  the  basis  of  Equity,  Sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  Individual,  Cost  the  Limit  of  Price.  By  S.  P. 
ANDREWS,  Esq.  Price  One  Dollar. 

WOMAN  IN  ALL  AGES  AND  NATIONS.  By  T.  L.  N ICIIOLS, 
M.D.  Historical  and  Philosophical.  Seventy-five  Cents. 

LOVE.  MARRIAGE.  AND  DIVORCE.  A  discussion,  by 
HENRY  JAMES,  HORACE  GREELEY,  J.  I*.  ANDREWS. 
Fifteen  Cents. 

Mailed,  post-paid,  at  the  above  prices.  <-19 


Fashion,  elegance.  '  and  economy  i- three 

things  very  important  in  the  selection  of  a  Gentleman’s 

. . . .  --  _  wardrobe,  which  may  certainly  be  combined  by  purchasing 

Should  this  brief  article  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  languishing*  your  garments  of  BOOTH.  His  Fall  and  Winter  stock  of  goods 

....  ....  >v>  If  Ia  nirilo  nrliioli  tliotr  rl  Ofim  +  n  :  41m  V.  r-  4-  n  nd  lnfnef  cfirlna  f  rom  thp 


is  truly  superb,  comprising  the  best  and  latest  styles  from  the 
French,  English,  and  American  markets ;  and  he  employs  the 
best  artists  and  workmen  to  be  obtained,  giving  Ills  own  im¬ 
mediate  attention  to  all  orders.  His  pantaloons  are  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  an  easy  and  elegant  fit.  By  all  means  call  on 
J.  C.  BOOTH,  Draper  and  Tailor. 

8-20  486  Broadway,  corner  of  Broome  street. 


All.  M.  MIKL’OSY,  POLYTECHNIC  OFFICE,  No.  11 
I*  Wall  street,  Room  13. 

i  Sec.  1.  Surveyingand  Engineering.— Surveyingand levelling 
i  of  land,  railroad  Hues,  and  canals,  designs  and  drawings  of 
topographical  maps,  building  of  bridges,  machinery  of  every 
i  kind,  and  the  conduct  of  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  Architecture.— Design  and  drawing  of  plans  for 
{  buildings  of  every  kind,  and  in  any  style  ;  specification  and 
i  superintendence,  decorating  of  churches,  Ac. ;  perspective 
i  views  for  any  building,  Ac. 

Sec.  3.  Science  of  Mining.— Science  of  mining,  surveying  of 
mountains  and  mines,  design  and  drawing  of  geognostical 
maps,  examining  of  mines  and  minerals,  and  the  estimation 
of  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  Lithography.— Every  kind  of  surveying,  engineering, 
anil  architectural  objects,  perspective  views  of  engines  and 
steamboats,  Ac.,  will  be  accepted  for  lithography. 

S3?~  Scenery  taken  from  nature.  1-11 


TO  MERCHANTS,  SHIPPERS,  DRUGGISTS.  AND  OTH- 
ers.— Mustard.— WITHINGTON  &  WILDE’Scelebrated 
Premium  Mustard.  First  premiums,  American  Institute,  1847 — 
1852.  Put  up  expressly  for  the  Southern  and  Western  Markets, 
in  kegs,  cans,  tins,  and  bottles,  Ac.  This  Mustard  is  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  best  English  and  Trieste  seed,  and  needs 
no  other  recommendation  than  the  extensive  sale  it  has  met 
with  for  the  past  number  of  years,  and  being  used  by  the 
United  States  Army,  and  many  of  the  Hospitals  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Liberal  discount  made  to  cash  purchasers.  For 
sale  by  WITHINGTON  A  WILDE,  office  of  L.  I.  Mustard  and 
Spice  Mills,  7  Dutch  street,  New-York,  opposite  YVin.  Colgate 
A  Co.'s  Soap  Factory.  Aiso  for  sale,  Coffees,  Sifices  of  all 
kinds,  Cocoa,  Saleratus,  Indigo,  Rice  Flour,  Ac.,  pertaining  to 
the  trade.  1-13 


REAL  ESTATE. 


F.  COGSWELL.  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
£5®  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  bis  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lands  in  the  cities  of 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgh,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials : 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Stryker,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brush,  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank,  Brooklyn.  1-26 


Hydropathic  and  hygiene  institute,  no.  15 

Laiglit  street.— This  establishment  having  been  en¬ 
larged  by  the  addition  of  the  double  house  adjoining,  can  now 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  persons.  Special  department 
for  the  mechanical  and  surgical  treatment  of  female  diseases. 

R.  D.  TRALL,  Proprietor. 

2-18  Dr.  J.  L.  HOSFORD.  Assistant. 


JOHN  H.  WOODCOCK,  IMPORTER  AND  JOBBER  OF 
Paris  fancy  goods,  combs,  brushes,  perfumery,  Ac.  Fans, 
silk  guards,  portmomiaies,  wax  beads,  liair  pins,  jet  pins,  gilt 
and  jet  bracelets,  breast,  scarf,  and  shawl  pins.  38  John  street, 
(up  stairs,)  New-York.  1-17 


FRISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS  CHAMPAGNE. — The  under¬ 
signed  respectfully  requests  the  attention  of  dealers  and 
the  public  generally  to  the  superior  merits  of  this  Wine,  which 
he  is  now  introducing  in  this  market.  With  a  view  to  establish¬ 
ing  a  reputation  in  this  country  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  them 
in  Europe,  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  FRISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS, 
guarantee  that  the  Wines  shall  be  of  uniform  quality,  and 
equal  to  the  best  now  in  vogue.  An  invoice  is  now  landing 
from  ship  John  Spear,  from  Havre. 

WILLIAM  W.  UINCKEN,  11  Old  Slip. 

2-21  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States. 


JAMES  M.  MILLER,  AUCTIONEER. — BY  JAMES  M.  MIL- 
ler— Store  No  81  Maiden  Lane.— James  M.  Miller  will  give 
liis  personal  attention  to  Sales  of  Real  Estate  at  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange,  and  to  sales  of  Household  Furniture  at  the 
residence  of  families;  also  hie  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
of  Cattle.  1-15 


rgnilROUGH  BY  EXPRESS !— THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  THAT 
m.  TIIE  MEXICAN  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  has  been  used 
quite  extensively  in  the  stables  of  Adams  A  Co.’s  Great 
Southern,  Eastern,  and  Western  Express,  for  curing  galls, 
chafes,  scratches,  sprains,  and  bruises,  and  it  lias  proved  very 
effectual.  Many  of  their  men  have  also  used  it  on  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  they  all  speak  of  its  healing  and 
remedial  qualities  in  the  highest  terms.  One  of  our  hostlers 
got  kicked,  and  badly  cut  and  bruised  on  liis  knee  ;  as  usual, 
the  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  was  resorted  to,  and  the  soreness 
and  lameness  was  soon  removed,  and  it  was  perfectly  well  in 
three  days.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  a 
valuable  preparation,  to  be  used  externally  on  man  or  beast. 

J.  DUNNING. 

Foreman  of  Adams  A  Co.’s  Express  Stable,  New-York. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  the  MEXICAN 
MUSTANG  LINIMENT  to  all  our  friends  and  customers,  as 
the  best  article  we  have  ever  used  for  seres,  spraius,  or  galls 
in  horses.  We  have  used  it  extensively,  and  always  effectu¬ 
ally.  Some  of  our  men  have  also  used  it  for  severe  bruises 
and  sores,  as  well  as  rheumatic  pains,  and  they  all  say  it  acts 
like  magic.  We  can  only  say  that  we  have  entirely  aban¬ 
doned  the  use  of  every  other  liniment.— J.  M.  HEWITT,  Fore¬ 
man  for  American  Express  Co..  10  Wall  street;  Hamden’s 
Express.  74  Broadway  :  Puffin,  Virgil  A  Co.'s,  16  Wall  street ; 
Weils,  Fargo  A  Co.,  16  Wall  street.— Principal  Offices,  304 
Broadway,  New-York,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

3-18  A.  G.  BRAGG  &  CO.  Proprietors. 

THe  cheapest  and  best  medicine  yet  discov- 

ered. — Sargent  A  Co.’s  Celebrated  American  Canchala- 
gogue.  or  Health  Restora  tive  Compound,  has  made  effectual 
cures  in  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  dyspepsia,  fever  and 
ague,  liver  complaints,  bilious  complaints,  loss  ot  appetite, 
indigestion,  and  in  fact  all  diseases  arising  from  inaction  of 
the  liver,  or  impurities  of  the  blood.  Many  of  these  cases  are 
of  long  standing,  which  we  will  prove  by  certificates  at  our 
office.  We  will  warrant  it  to  any  person  who  will  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  Sold  in  Brooklyn  by  Mrs.  M.  Hayes,  175  Fulton  street ; 
Thomas  J.  Hayes,  146  Atlantic  street;  Boswell  A  Livingston, 
Williamsburgh,  corner  Grand  and  Fourth  streets;  J.  W. 
Smith,  Hempstead,  L.  I.  ,  ....  „  „ 

2-19  SARGENT  A  CO.,  Proprietors.  31  Old  Slip,  N.  Y. 

AINTS.  DRUGS,  AND  PATENT  MEDICINES  OF  ALL 
KINDS.— D.  SARFATY.  Commission  Merchant.  General 
Importer,  and  Dealer  in  Paints.  Drugs,  Ac.,  No.  176  Water 
street,  (near  Burling  Slip.)  Constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale 


S7UNE  OLD  BRANDIES.  CHOICE  WINES  OF  ALL  DE- 
.  SCRIPTIONS,  Pure  Holland  Gin,  Superior  Old  Jamaica 
and  St.  Croix  Rum,  Scotch  Ale,  Loudon  Porter,  with  a  general 
assortment  of  all  articles  connected  with  the  liquor  trade,  for 
sale  at  the  extensive  vaults  of  John  J.  Staff,  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Anthony  street.  This  stock  of  Wines  and  Liquors 
has  been  selected  with  great  care,  especially  for  family  use, 
and  the  trade  of  our  first-class  hotels.  Those  who  deal  with 
Mr.  Staff  will  find  him  an  honorable  and  an  accommodating 
tradesman.  1-17 


REMOVALS. 


MEMOVAL.— WATCnES  AND  JEWELRY.— THE  SUE- 
scriber  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  former 
patrons  that  lie  has  removed  from  liis  old  stand,  74  Fulton 
street,  to  395  Broadway,  where  he  lias  a  spacious  store,  well 
stocked  with  every  tiling  desirable  in  tile  way  of  watches, 
jewelry,  Ac.,  diamonds,  pins,  rings,  chains,  both  for  ladies  and 
gents,  of  the  richest  patterns.  Notwithstanding  I  have  re¬ 
moved  to  Broadway,  I  intend  to  sell  at  my  former  low  prices. 
2-1  i  LEVI  SCRIBNER,  395  Broadway. 


KEMOVAL.  —  a.  BININGER  A  CO.  (FORMERLY  141 
Broadway)  have  removed  to  the  white  marble  store, 
circular  corner,  Nos.  92  and  94  Liberty  street,  corner  of  Tem¬ 
ple.  third  door  west  of  Broadway,  where  they  continue  to  im¬ 
port  G.  H.  Mumm  A  Co.’s  Champagne  Wines,  Madeira,  Sherry, 
Port,  French  and  German  Winee,  Cognac  Brandies,  vintages 
of  1790, 1815, 1825  to  1852,  in  U.  S.  Bonded  Warehouses,  lleunes- 
see,  Otard,  Maett.  and  Pinett's,  Ac.  Choicest  Havana  Segars ; 
Cross  A  Blackwell's  Pickles,  Sauces.  Ac.,  Ac. ;  as  well  as  every 
other  article  in  their  line  of  business, _ 2-15 


SASHES  AND  BLINDS. 

©OOlC  sASH.  AND  BLIND  DEPOT,  1n<l  «Tl) UANF,  ST. 

The  attention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  others,  is  invited 
to  the  stock  of  Doors,  Windows,  and  Blinds,  which  I  offer, 
wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  manufacture  of  the  above  articles  (to  or¬ 
der)  for  first  class  buildings,  which  will  he  warranted  as  good 
as  can  be  made.  (9-21)  GEO.  WARREN  HATSTAT. 


PIANO  FORTES. 


PIANO-FORTES.  — NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND  ROSE- 
wood  Pianos,  superior  tone  and  finish,  very  low  for  cash 
or  approved  paper.  JOHN  P.  WAKE  A  CO„  Manufacturers, 
No.  58  Barclay  st..  opposite  College  Place.  8-20 


OLIAN  PIANO  FORTES,  AT  NO.  441  BROADWAY.- 

_ 'j  A  large  assortment  of  Pianos  from  the  celebrated  house 

of  Haffet,  Davis  A  Co.,  Boston;  also  the  well-known  Instru¬ 
ments  of  A.  W,  Ladd  A  Co.,  with  a  full  supply  of  new  and 
second-hand  Pianos,  of  various  makers,  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Pianos  to  let. 

1-22  LINCOLN  A  THOMPSON,  No  441  Broadway. 


PAINTS. 


sey. 


RIDGEWATER  PAINT,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 
Bridgewater  Paint  Manufacturing  Company.  New  Jcr- 
_  The  Company  have  now  on  hand  a  supply  of  this  Painl, 
which  they  offer  to  the  public  as  the  best  article  known  for 
roofs,  decks  and  bottoms  of  steamers  and  other  vessels,  also 
oil-  brick  and  wood-work  generally  ;  and  from  its  spark  and 
fender-proof  qualities,  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  protection  for  railroad  and  other  bridges, 
cars,  depot  buildings,  Ac.  The  strongest  testimonials  of 
the  virtues  of  this  article  from  officers  of  the  army,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  railroads,  insurance  companies,  captains  of  ves¬ 
sels,  painters,  Ac.,  may  be  seen,  together  with  specimens  on 
tin,  wood,  canvas,  Ac.,  at  the  depot  of  the  Company.  For 
sale,  dry.  in  packages  of  200  lbs.  and  upwards,  and  in  oil,  in 
kegs  of  25,  5o,  and  100  lbs.,  by 

I!.  BOGERT,  General  Agent, 

1-22  125  Pearl  and  78  Beaver  street. 


POORS,  SASHES,  SASH  DOORS.  AND  BLINDS.— THE 
subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  best  kiln-dried  Door  Sashes,  Sash  Doors,  outside  and 
inside  Blinds,  Shutters,  Ac.,  Ac.,  to  be  found  in  the  market,  and 
would  invite  the  attention  of  builders  and  others  to  the  above 
articles,  which  will  be  sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  lowesi 
market  prices.  Orders  received  by  mail  or  otherwise  filled 
with  dispatch.  Sashes  ready  glazed  or  glazed  to  order  at  the 
shortest  notice.  IRA  PORTER  &  CO., 

1-19  No.  8  Spruce  street,  a  few  doors  from  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


DOORS.  SASHES  AND  BLINDS.-F.  W.  TUXBURY,  NO  15 
Burling  Slip,  between  Water  and  Front  streets,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealer  in  the  above  articles,  would  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  the  trade  generally  to  his 
large  and  general  assortment  of  Kiln-dried  Doors,  Sashes, 
and  Blinds,  manufactured  of  good  stock,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  Glazed  Sash  Doors,  Glazed  Sashes,  on  hand  or  glazed  to 
order,  all  of  which  are  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
F.  W.  T.’s  connection  with  extensive  manufacturers  enables 
him  to  fill  orders  at  short  notice.  i-l§ 


STATIONERY. 

/ptORDON.  JOB  AND  CARD  PRINTER,  84  NASSAU Yt 
’iH  Cards.  Circulars,  Bill-heads,  Labels,  Ac.,  cheaply  and 
neatly  printed. 

■1ST  Depot  for  the  sale  of  GORDON’S  PATENT  JOB  AND 
CARD  PRINTING  PRESSES.  7-19 


ILLARD  FELT,  NO.  191  PEARL  STREET,  (NEAR  MAI 
_  _  den  Lane,)  Manufacturer  of  Blank  Books,  and  Im 
porter  and  Dealer  in  Paper  and  Stationery  of  every  descrip 
tion.  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders.  j-16 


Blank  books  and  stationer y.-francis  a  lou- 

trkl,  No.  77  Maiden  Lane,  sell  nil  articles  in  their  line  at 
low  prices,  at  retail,  or  by  the  quantity. 

Account  Books, 

Writing  Papers, 

Envelopes, 


Copying  Presses,  I 
Note  Papers, 

Biffs  of  Exchange, 
Memoranda  Books,! 
Time  Books, 

Portfolios, 

Gold  and  Steel  Pens. 
Superior  Writing  Ink, 
Elastic  Paper  Holders, 
Seal  Presses, 

Pass  and  Copy  Books, 
Penknives, 
Backgammon  Boards 
Wax  Wafers. 

Tissue  Paper, 

Diaries  for  1854. 


low : 

Paris  green,  dry  and  in  oil, 
”  "  do.  do. 

do.  do. 
do.  do, 
do.  do. 
do.  do. 


Chrome  Yellow, 

Chrome  Green, 

Verdigris, 

Prussian  Blue, 

White  Lead, 

Ultramarine  Blue  do.  do. 
Putty,  in  bulk  and  bladders, 


Dailey's  Salve. 

S.  P.  Townsend's  Sarsaparilla, 
Old  Jacob  Townsend's  do. 
White  Wax,  in  casks, 
Adamantine  Candles, 
Varnish  of  all  kinds, 

Fire  Proof  Paints, 

Indigo,  Ac.,  Ac. 


The  subscriber,  having  the  exclusive  agency  of  several  1  irge 
manufacturing  establishments  of  paints,  colors,  Ac.,  and  for 
the  sale  of  many  of  the  most  popular  medicines  manufactured 
n  the  United  States,  can  offer  to  buyers  greater  inducements 
and  on  more  liberal  terms  than  any  other  house  of  the  kind 
n  this  or  any  other  city.  An  examination  of  his  stock  is  re- 
spectfull.y  solicited.  2  20 

’  MISCELLANEOUS.' 


PROVISIONS. 

VaniOLKSALK  FISH  STOKE.-500  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 
Ww  bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 
Mackerel.  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  halls  Sh'ad,  1000  bids.  New 
Herring.  300  hulls  New  Herring,  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod 
fisli,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring, 
i  2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring,  3000  ills.  New  Smoked  Sal- 
i  moil,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her- 
i  ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut, 
|  White-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish,  Ac. 

!  For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  A  CO., 

81  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West, 
May  loth,  1852.  New-York, 

NELSON  WELLS.  1-52  a,  H.  WOOD. 


fAS.  S.  BRADLEY  A  CO.,  GILDERS  AND  PICTURE  FRAME 
Makers.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Gilt  Mouldings,  French 

Plate  ’  “■  “  ’  *  . 

street 
jy  attended 


Makers.  Agents  lor  the  sale  oi  (.tut  Mouldings,  rrenen  i  ««««>'' 
Looking  Glasses,  Ac.,  158  William  street,  corner  of  Ann  I  Butter, 
t,  New-York,  N.  B,— Merchants'  orders  for  cards  prompt- 
tended  to,  l~2l  j  1-24 


VAN  NOKDENS, 

DEALERS  IN  CUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
i  staidly  receiving  large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  he 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  in  tubs  and  firkins,  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes,  Lard 
'  '  els,  tub3  and  kegs.  For  sale  at 

VAN  NORDKN8’,  157  West  street,  New-York. 


Notes,  Drafts,  Receipts, 

Hotel  Registers, 

Sets  of  Books  for  Societies, 

Writing  Desks, 

Scrap  Books, 

Shipping  Receipt  Boxes, 

Patent  Inkstands, 

Tin  Cash  and  Deed  Books, 

Manifold  Letter  Writers, 

Bankers’  Note  Cases, 

Slates,  Pencils, 

Chessmen. 

Perforated  Boards,  . . . 

Fancy  Stationery  in  great  variety. 

Books  ruled  and  bound  to  pattern,  i 
Job  Printing  executed  at  low  rates, 
neads,  ChecliB.  Receipts.  Ac. 
i  io  o,  ,  „  FRANCIS  A  LOUTREL, 

1—19  Stationers  and  Booksellers,  77  Maiden  Lane. 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  PAPER,  Ac.— PECK  A 
IJ  Hoodless,  Manufacturers  of  Blank  Books.  Importers  and 
Dealers  in  Fancy  and  Staple  Stationery  of  every  description. 
No.  139  Pearl  street  and  90  Beaver  street,  near  Waff  street. 
New-York.  Country  Merchants  supplied  at  low  rates.  Par¬ 
ticular  and  prompt  attention  given  to  orders  1-11 


Cards,  Circulars,  Bill 


SAFES. 

SALAMANDER  MARBLE  COMPANY'.-SlLAS  <X  HER 
£5  RING.  YVareroom,  313  Broadway;  .Manufactory,  Hud¬ 
son  street,  corner  Thirteenth  street.  New- York.  Iron  Mantels, 
Table-Tops.  Columns,  Ac.,  marbleized  under  the  superin- 
tendence  of  the  inventors.  R.  F.  A  J.  P.  WILLIAMS.  Finaii- 


moil  street*,  Brooklyn, 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


PROSPECTUS  OF  VOLUME  ELEVENTH  OF  THE 
[AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

The  American  Agriculturist  will  hereafter  be 
published  weekly,  and  contain  16  large  quarto 
pages,  embellished  with  numerous  engravings. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  so  long  favorably  known  as 
principal  editor  of  the  Monthly  Agriculturist,  will 
be  the  superintending  Editor,  Mr.  0.  Judd,  A.  M.,  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  scientific  and  practical  attainments, 
will  be  his  associate,  Rev.  Wm.  Clift,  of  Stonington, 
Ct.,  an  excellent  practical  horticulturist  and  elegant 
writer,  will  be  a  regular  contributor  to  its  columns. 
They  will  be  assisted  by  a  highly  intelligent  corps  of 
agricultural  writers,  all  of  whom  are  either  practical 
farmers,  planters,  stock-breeders,  gardeners,  or  fruit¬ 
growers. 

No  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  this 
periodical  a  Standard  Agricultural  Work,  which 
will  convey  to  its  readers  weekly  a  large  amount 
of  information  highly  valuable  to  all  interested  in 
the  culture  of  the  soil. 

This  is  the  only  weekly  periodical  of  its  kind 
published  in  the  United  States;  and  it  will  possess 
peculiar  facilities  for  furnishing  early  reports  of  the 
produce,  cattle,  and  grain-markets.  These  reports 
alone  will  be  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper 
to  its  subscribers. 

The  Editors  are  supplied  with  all  the  leading 
Agricultural  Publications  of  this  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  may  look 
confidently  to  its  pages  for  all  new  and  established 
improvements  in  modes  of  farming,  stock-breeding, 
Ac.,  Ac.  While  adhering  to  scientific  accuracy,  our 
aim  will  be  to  make  science  entirely  subservient  to 
practice. 

Our  paper  will  be  furnished  to  subscribers  for 
less  than  four  cents  a  number  of  sixteen  quarto 
pages,  and  to  large  clubs  for  less  than  two  and  a 
half  cents.  Every  number  will  contain  suggestions 
for  the  treatment  of  soils,  crops,  stock,  Ac.,  which 
will  often  be  worth  to  the  reader  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  paper  for  a  year. 

Price  of  subscriptions — invariably  in  advance: 


To  single  Subscribers, 
“  Clubs  of  3  do. 

“  do.  “  5  do. 

do.  “  10  do. 

“  do.  “  20  do. 


$2.00  a  year,  $2.00 
1.67  “  5.00 

1.60  “  8.00 

1.50  “•  15.00 

1.25  “  25.00 

f  Every  friend  of  agriculture  is  respectfully  re¬ 
quested  to  act  as  agent  in  procuring  subscriptions, 
which  may  be  forwarded  by  mail  at  the  risk  of  the 
publishers,  if  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master.  ALLEN  A  CO., 

189  Water  street,  New-York. 

N.B. — Subscriptions,  advertisements,  and  all  mat¬ 
ters  relative  to  the  business  part  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  should  be  addressed  to  Allen  A  Co.,  and  all 
communications  for  the  paper  addressed  to  Editor 
of  American  Agriculturist. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Newsmen  in  the  different  towns  in  the  country 
are  requested  to  act  as  agents  for  this  paper;  re¬ 
sponsible  persons  also  in  every  district  of  the  United 
States. 

Very  liberal  commissions  will  be  given  to  a  few 
young  men  to  act  as  travelling  agents. 

For  further  information  address  the  publishers,  or 
call  at  their  office,  189  Water  street,  New-York. 


|Q5URRALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
HU  Market— strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  casli  by  THOMAS  D.  BURRALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 

1-tf _ It.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

ADEMAREST,  CARD  AND  SEAL  ENGRAVER-DOOR 
»  Plates,  and  advertising  Envelopes,— Corner  of  Pine 
and  Nassau  streets,  opposite  the  Custom  House.  1—18 

WTRYON,  ENGRAVeTT~AND  PRINTER,  NO.  438 
®  Broadway. — W.  T.  begs  to  inform  the  public  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  he  now  imports  a  new  style  of  Visiting  and  Wedding 
Cards  from  Europe,  which  are  entirely  different  from  any 
others  m  the  city.  Specimens  can  be  seen  by  every  arrival. 

1 — 16 


[military  goods.— james  H-  lent,  successor  to 

lm  Andrew  M.  Shiers,  121  Eulton  street,  between  William 
and  Nassau,  manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  military  caps,  sad¬ 
dles,  saddle-cloths:  holsters,  bridles,  and  plumes  of  all  kinds 
made  to  order.  Military  companies  about  changing  their 
uniforms,  or  new  companies  about  forming,  supplied  with 
samples  of  the  newest  patterns,  at  the  shortest  notice,  from  the 
oldest  place  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  2-16 

S RISK’S  METALLIC  BURIAL  -  CASE.-  F.  A.  MORRELL, 
General  Undertaker,  would  inform  his  friends  and  the 
public  that  he  furnishes  every  thing  in  the  above  line  at  short 
notice— gives  personal  attention  at  funerals;  and  he  assures 
those  who  may  favor  him  with  a  call,  that  it  shall  be  done  with 
entire  satisfaction. 

N.B.  Charges  moderate.  He  invites  attention  to  the  Metal¬ 
lic  Burial  Cases,  and  expects  by  a  strict  attention  to  business 
to  merit  the  approval  of  those  who,  through  affliction,  may 
need  his  services.  Metallic  Burial  Cases  and  Wood  Coffins,  of 
every  quality.  Interments  procured  in  all  the  cemeteries. 
Omce,  57  Myrtle  avenue,  Brooklyn.  2-14 
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HORSE  MARKETS. 

Amos  smith,  sale  and  exchange  stable,  no.  76 

East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York.  1-27 

KgULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN- 
MJP  ty-fourth  street.  West  side  of  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

1-34  A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Proprietor. 


Fagan  &  graham,  sale  and  exchange  stables, 

cor.  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.-F.  &  G.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  tire  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  with  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  tire  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘ETTNION  STEAM  SUGAR  REFINERY, 28  LEONARD  STREET, 
vU  (Between  Hudson  and  West  Broadway.)  The  subscriber 
has  constantly  for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  different 
crades  of  their  superior  qualities  ofrefined  sugars  and  syrups, 
diamond  A,  B,  C,  and  yellow 
2-16  HARRIS.  EVANS  &  CO. 

TOT  ORR,  DESIGNER  AND  ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD, 
1^0  •  52  John  street,  New-York.  6-18 


Helvetia  and  Lafayette  gold  mining  com- 

pan3%  located  at  Grass  Valley,  California  —  organized 
July  7,  1852— is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation ;  its 
veins  are  opened,  being  worked  and  highly  productive ;  its 
mill  is  of  great  power,  complete  in  all  respects,  and  now  work¬ 
ing  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  its  prospects  for  fu¬ 
ture  success,  founded  upon  actual  experience,  are  of  an  un¬ 
usually  flattering  nature.  There  was  taken  out  previous  to 
Dec.  20,  1852,  upwards  of  $169,000,  and  the  yield  of  the  mine  is 
steadily  increasing  with  each  successive  report. 

It  is  by  far  the  most  successful  mining  company  in  California, 
and  its  Directors  confidently  anticipate  quarterly  dividends 
ofnot  less  than  10  per  cent,  commencing  in  October  next. 

Dividends  payable  quarterly  in  October,  January,  April  and 
July,  at  the  office  of  the  Company  in  Grass  Valley,  and  at  the 
agency  office  in  New-York. 

A  few  shares,  and  copies  of  the  charter  and  by-laws,  together 
with  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
2-15  DANIEL  APEE,  Agent,  107  Fulton-street,  N.  Y. 


STOCK. 

tMPROVED  STOCK  .OF  ALL  KINDsT-  HAVING  HAD 
great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stock  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  I  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice  as  convenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  in 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 
South. 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Ilerefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayrshires.  Long-wooled  Sheep— the  Cotswold, 
Oxford,  Leicester.  Bakewell,  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown.  Fine-wooled  Sheep— such  as  the  Saxon,  Spa  n- 
ish,  and  French  Merino. 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious. 

1-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN,  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street. 


Madagascar  or  lop-eared  rabbits.-a  few 

pairs  of  these  large  and  superb  animals  for  sale.  Price 
$10  to  $15  per  pair.  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN, 

1-tf  189  Water  street. 


rraiERRIER  DOGS,  OF  THE  SMOOTH-HAIRED  AND  TAN- 
Ja.  ned  muzzle  breed.  These  are  famous  ratters,  very  active, 
and  make  excellent  farm  dogs. 

1-tf  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN,  189  Water  street. 


^SUFFOLK  .PIGS.— THE  SUBSCRIBERS  ARE  PREPARED 
vSf  to  receive  orders  for  pure  Suffolk  Pigs,  bred  from  stock 
imported  in  1848  by  the  late  William  Stickney,  also  by  the 
subscribers  in  January  last. 

JOSIAH  STICKNEY,  Watertown,  or 
Address  ISAAC  STICKNEY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

4GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— THE  SUBSCRIBER 
keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements: 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye,  &c. 
Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses— Bullock's  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace— 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  iightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  toallkindsof  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren's  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf _ 189  and  191  Water  street. 

KEAPERS^ND  MOWING  MACHINES— THE  UNDER- 

signed,  Agent  for  the  sale  of  McCormick’s  celebrated 
Reapers  and  combined  Machines,  for  the  City  of  New  York, 
California,  Oregon,  and  South  American  Markets. 

1-13  H.  I).  ORMSBEE,  No.  217  Pearl-st„  N.  Y. 


(f  i  RAIN  MILLS,  STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON  MILLS,  AT  $6 
'LW  to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power.  For  sale  by  i  /■  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  Nos.  189  and;'ral  Water  street.  New-York. 


T 


ILE  MACHINES.— FOR  MAKING  DRAINING  TILES  OF 

all  descriptions  and  sizesifor  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

im  ■  189  and  191  Water  street. 


Hay  and  cotton  presses.-bullock’s  progress¬ 
ive  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use.  It.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


rsVHRESHERS  AND  FANNING-MILLS  COMBINED— OF 
m  Three  Sizes  and  Prices,  requiring  from  two  to  eight 
horses  to  drive  them,  with  corresponding  horse  powers.— 
Thtse  are  the  latest  improved  patterns  in  the  United  States. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


8' 


OUTHERN  I’LOWS-Nos.  10L4, 11L4, 121/2, 14, 15, 18, 181/2. 
19,  191/2,  20,  A  1,  A  2.  50,  60,  and  all  other  sizes,  for  sale  by 
R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


c 


ORN-SHELLERS.  HAY,  STRAW,  AND  STALK-CUTTERS. 
Fanning-Milis,  &c.,  of  all  sizes,  for  sale  by 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st.S  N.Y. 


FERTILIZERS. 

WO.  1  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.-TIIIS  VALUABLE 
fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  has  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor,  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  loO  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  “  C.  B.  De 
Burg,  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds ;  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  (late  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,) 
1-tf_ 189  and  191  Water  street,1  New-York. 


TO  FARMERS.— HUGUINS’  CELEBRATED  NITROGE- 
nous,  Ammoniacal  and  Mineral  Manure,  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  principal  agriculturists  in  Europe,  and 
readily  admitted  by  those  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most 
effective  fertilizer  now  in  use.  For  sale  by  L.  W.  TINELLI  & 
CO.,  No.  87  Greenwich  street,  New-York,  sole  agents  for  the 
sale  of  the  article. _ 1-13 

SJUPERPIIOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA- 
nure.— 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
the  best  materials,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  &  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole¬ 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street.  1-31 


J.  A,  GRAY,  Printer,  95  and  97  Cliff  street,  N.  Y 
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THE  RHUBARB. 

No.  IT. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  the  composition  of 
this  plant,  before  wc  can  tell  what  soils  are  best 
adapted  to  its  growth,  or  what  are  its  best  fertil¬ 
izers.  J.  H.  Salisbury,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  made 
an  analysis  of  the  root,  of  the  stalk,  of  the  peti¬ 
oles,  of  the  leaf-blades,  and  of  the  flowers  and 
pedicels.  The  kind  analyzed  was  the  giant,  a 
variety  of  the  rhaponticum.  We  copy  from  the 
Patent  Office  Report  of  1850  and  51,  the  analysis 
of  the  root,  and  of  the  petioles.  The  percentage 
of  water  in  all  parts  of  the  plant  is  large,  amount¬ 
ing  to  from  82  to  03  per  cent.  The  dry  matter 
of  the  several  parts  is  richly  supplied  with  ash. 
The  petioles  contain  the  greatest  proportion,  and 
the  root  the  least. 

PETIOLE,  OR 


HOOT. 

LEAF-STOCK. 

Carbonic  acid, 

12,050 

9,430 

Selicic, 

3,950 

1,400 

Phosphates, 

30,050 

4,785 

22,200 

2,476 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

2,920 

0,204 

Potash, 

7,217 

5,287 

Soda, 

24,736 

33,260 

Sodium, 

0,144 

1,651 

Chlorine, 

2,220 

2,516 

Sulphuric  acid, 

5,155 

5,274 

Organic  matter  thrown ) 

down  by  nitrate  of, 

V  7,350 

15,600 

silver,  ) 

98,579 

99,298 

All  portions  of  the  plant  are  rich  in  phos¬ 
phates,  ranging  from  10  to  34  per  cent,  in  the 
several  parts.  The  roots  contain  the  most ;  the 
flowers  and  pedicels  stand  next  in  order ;  the 
petioles  next ;  the  leaves  fourth  ;  and  the  stalk 
contains  the  least.  The  lime  ranges  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  parts,  from  1-J-  to  6,  7  per  cent. ;  the  magne¬ 
sia  from.  1  to  3.3  per  cent. ;  the  potash  from  5. 
8  to  10.8  per  cent. ;  the  soda  from  20.  5  to  38. 
75  per  cent.,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  from  5  to 
12  per  cent.  The  analyses  show  that  the  ash  of 
this  plant  is,  in  a  great  measure,  made  up  of  the 
phosphates  and  sulphates  of  the  alkalies ;  these 
constituting  from  69  to  79  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
inorganic  matter  of  the  plant. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  a  soil,  well 
suited  to  nourish  and  sustain  vigorously  the 
rhubarb  plant,  must  be  peculiarly  rich  in  the 
phosphates  and  sulphates  of  the  alkalies.  Bone 
dust,  plaster,  salt,  and  ashes,  afford  the  inorganic 
bodies  required.  Besides  these,  decomposing 
vegetable  and  animal  manures  are  also  needed  to 
warm  and  loosen  the  soil,  and  facilitate  the  de¬ 
composition,  and  consequently,  the  solubility  of 
the  inorganic  materials. 

The  proximate  organic  analysis  shows  over  44 
per  cent,  of  malic  acid  and  extract,  with  a  little 


tartaric  and  oxalic  acids,  which  accounts  for  the 
intense  acidity  of  the  leaf  stalks,  and  for  the  ap¬ 
ple  flavor  of  the  pies  made  from  them.  The  very 
large  per  cent,  of  soda  and  chlorine  explains  the 
fondness  of  the  plant  for  salt,  and  the  fact  that 
its  roots  survived  a  thorough  soaking  in  sea¬ 
water.  The  proportion  of  soda  is  much  larger 
even  than  in  Asparagus,  a  marine  plant,  while 
the  chlorine  is  but  little  less  ;  Rhubarb  showing 
2.51  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  while  Asparagus 
shows  but  3.  21  per  cent. 

Cultivation. — This  plant  may  be  propagated 
either  from  the  seed,  or  by  a  division  of  the  roots. 
If  one  has  on  hand  a  good  supply  of  roots  of  the 
best  varieties,  he  will  get  a  harvest  much  sooner 
by  dividing  them,  than  by  sowing  the  seed. 
They  may  be  divided  into  small  pieces,  leaving 
a  single  eye  to  each  piece,  and  setting  them  at 
a  distance  of  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the 
rows  four  feet  apart.  The  very  largest  varieties 
may  he  set  five  feet  apart.  This  division  may 
be  made  either  in  the  fall,  or  spring,  but  is  best 
made  just  after  the  eyes  begin  to  swell.  A  sin¬ 
gle  eye,  if  properly  cared  for,  will  make  a  large 
plant  the  first  season,  and  the  second  will  furnish 
a  large  supply  of  leaves  for  market.  Nothing 
will  pay  better  for  thorough  cultivation  than 
rhubarb.  It  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  will  appro¬ 
priate  a  large  amount  of  food.  We  have  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  holes  where  we  set  the 
plants,  a  half  bushel  of  fresh  night-soil,  slightly 
mixing  it  with  the  sub-soil,  and  the  best  results 
have  followed.  In  digging  a  hole  for  a  pear  tree 
this  fall,  near  a  rhubarb  plant,  we  found  that  its 
roots  had  extended  downward  three  feet,  and  lat¬ 
erally,  much  further.  In  preparing  the  soil  for 
a  rhubarb  plantation,  our  practice  is,  to  trench 
thoroughly  two  feet  deep,  and  manure  heavily  in 
the  trenches  with  stable  manure,  or  compost,  as 
is  most  convenient.  AVe  dig  the  holes  two  and 
a  half  or  three  feet  deep,  removing  the  sub-soil, 
and  putting  in  at  the  bottom  the  specific  manures 
indicated  by  the  analysis.  Among  the  very  best 
are  super-phosphate  of  lime  and  salt,  nearly  the 
third  of  the  ash  of  the  root  being,  as  before 
stated,  made  up  of  phosphates,  and  a  third  of 
the  ash  of  the  petiole  of  soda  and  chlorine. 
These  fetilizers,  also,  are  the  best  dressing  for  old 
plantations. 

Plantations  will  do  well  for  four  or  five  years,, 
when  the  roots  should  be  taken  up  and  divided 
again.  In  the  fall  the  stools  should  be  covered 
with  coarse  litter,  and  the  ground  about  them 
dug  over.  The  best  litter  is  sea- weed,  or  salt 
marsh  hay.  The  covering  should  be  removed 
in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  eyes  begin  to  start, 
and  fresh  dressings  of  manure  added. 

In  raising  plants  from  seed,  we  prepare  beds 
in  August,  as  for  sowing  beets  or  onions.  The 
seeds  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
carefully  dried.  They  should  be  sowed  in  drills, 
about  a  foot  apart,  and  very  slightly  covered. 


A  shady  border  is  desirable,  if  you  have  it, 
but  an  open  spot  will  do,  if  covered  with  a  slight 
mulch.  If  the  weather  is  dry,  the  beds  should 
be  thoroughly  watered,  to  hasten  the  sprouting 
of  the  seed.  The  mulch,  or  shade,  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  young  plants  from  the  hot  summer 
sun.  The  young  yellowish  leaves  will  soon  show 
themselves,  and  the  plants  will  make  tap-roots 
two  or  three  inches  long  before  winter  sets  in. 
During  winter  they  should  be  w'ell  protected 
with  hay  or  straw.  Remove  the  mulch  in  spring 
and  you  will  find  the  roots  looking  something 
like  small  carrots.  A  newr  piece  of  ground  should 
now  be  prepared,  and  the  roots  set  out  in  rows, 
twro  feet  apart,  and  one  foot  in  the  row.  They 
will  soon  cover  the  ground  with  their  broad 
leaves,  and,  if  the  soil  be  rich,  will  make  fine 
roots  the  first  season.  The  next  spring,  these 
should  be  set  out  like  divided  roots,  and  they 
will  yield  an  abundant  harvest  of  leaves.  AYc 
have  a  fine  plantation  of  seedlings  from  the  Vic¬ 
toria,  sown  in  1852.  Some  of  the  leaves  this 
season  were  nearly  a  yard  in  diameter,  and 
weighed  two  and  a  half  pounds. 

The  Rhubarb  is  easily  forced,  and  with  glass  a 
supply  can  be  had  for  the  family  as  early  as  is 
desirable.  On  this  artificial  culture  Buist  re¬ 
marks  :  “To  force  Rhubarb,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  procure  some  large  pots,  boxes,  or  half  barrels, 
and  invert  them  over  the  roots.  Then  cover  the 
whole  entirely,  ground  and  all,  with  leaves  and 
hot  stable  manure.  This  will  cause  an  agreea¬ 
ble  heat  to  arise;  the  plants  will  grow  freely 
under  their  warm,  dark  covering;  the  stalks 
w  ill  be  finely  blanched,  very  tender,  and  deli¬ 
cately  flavored.  This  operation  should  be  per¬ 
formed  before  the  ground  gets  frozen,  by  placing 
the  boxes,  &c.,  over  the  plants  intended  to  be 
forced,  and  covering  the  ground  with  eight  or 
ten  inches  of  leaves  or  litter.  Then,  about  the 
middle  of  January,  mix  with  the  leaves  as  many 
more,  with  warm  dung,  as  much  as  will  entirely 
cover  the  articles,  under  which  the  plants  are 
preserved.  If  properly  managed,  the  stalks  will 
be  fit  for  use  in  from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  the 
plants  will  continue  to  produce  until  the  roots  in 
the  open  air  take  their  place.” 

The  plant  may  be  forced  with  less  trouble, 
in  a  common  hot-bed,  or  under  glass,  with  sur¬ 
face  heat  only.  ATe  placed  some  roots  in  our 
Asparagus  bed  last  March,  between  the  rows, 
and  putting  a  hot-bed  frame  over  them,  had  both 
vegetables  several  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 
This  plant  is  very  hardy,  and  deserves  a  place 
in  all  good  gardens.  It  will  flourish  every 
where  on  this  continent,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico  to  Hudson’s  Bay. 

The  charitable  give  out  at  the  door  and  God 
puts  in  at  the  window. 

Vanity  keeps  folks  in  favor  with  themselves 
who  are  out  of  favor  with  all  others. 
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POMQLOGICAL  DEEAM. 

“  I  had  a  dream  that  was  not  all  a  dream.” — Byron. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  had  the  honor  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  judges  of  Fruit  at  a  local 
Horticultural  Exhibition.  Now,  as  it  happened, 
there  were  nearly  two  hundred  varieties  of 
pears,  many,  or  most  of  which,  had  to  be  tested, 
and  as  America  “  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty,”  I  endeavored  to  do  mine.  I  tasted  and 
ate,  and  ate  and  tasted,  until  I  could  scarcely 
perceive  any  difference  of  flavor  between  a 
Seckle  and  a  Pound  pear.  Here  let  me  respect¬ 
fully  suggest  to  the  worshipful  managers  of  such 
exhibitions,  that  they  ought  to  supply  the 
judges  gratis  with  olives,  or  something  piquent, 
to  sharpen  and  renovate  the  palate  whenever  it 
is  required,  as  after  the  first  dozen  or  so  are 
tasted,  the  rest  may  all  be  classed  as  ditto,  ditto, 
for  any  sense  of  taste  left  in  the  taster’s  mouth. 
After  our  decision  had  been  duly  signed  and  de¬ 
livered  to  the  proper  officer,  I  returned,  “solitary 
and  alone  to  my  hotel,  and  retired  to  rest  about 
ten  o’clock,  with  both  head  and  stomach  full  of 
pears,  and  occasional  slight  symptoms  of  dys¬ 
pepsia  and  cholera  morbus.  After  many  inef¬ 
fectual  efforts  to  rush  “  into  the  arms  of  Mor¬ 
pheus,”  sundry  combats  with  blood-thirsty 
musquitoes,  and  abusing  old  father  Noah  for  not 
putting  his  finger  and  thumb  on  the  first  pair 
when  he  had  them  safely  in  the  ark,  I  gradually 
fell  into  a  kind  of  doze,  and  dreamt  not  “  that 
I  dwelt  in  marble  halls,”  but  in  a  large  circular 
tent,  with  a  prodigious  array  of  pears  piled  up 
on  plates  around  me.  Pears  of  all  sizes,  sexes, 
shapes  and  colors,  were  in  little  and  large  heaps, 
some  shrivelled  up  like  Egyptian  mummies, 
some  emulating  prize  pigs  in  obesity,  several 
rather  rotton  and  emitting  noxious  odors,  and 
only  a  very  select  few,  in  a  pretty  good  state  of 
preservation.  Having  had  enough  of  pears  for 
one  day  at  least,  I  thought  that  I  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  rest  at  night,  and  I  endeavored  to 
close  my  eyes  to  shut  out  the  hateful  sight ; 
but  no  !  I  could  not  move  an  ejmlid — my  anx¬ 
ious  gaze  was  actually  rivetted  upon  the  detest¬ 
ed  fruits.  Presently  one  of  the  pears  appeared 
to  move,  then  another,  and  yet  another.  Soon 
(like  some  of  Ovid’s  changing  forms,)  the  stems 
began  to  elongate — to  divide,  and  to  form  legs. 
The  upper  part  slowly  assumed  a  resemblance 
to  the  human  face,  two  protuberances,  like  the 
forelegs  of  a  tadpole,  gradually  developing  them¬ 
selves,  and  formed  arms ;  in  short,  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  every  pear  had  assumed  a  grotesque 
similitude  to  the  human  form  divine,  and  was 
quietly  squatted,  tailor-fashion,  on  the  plate  upon 
which  it  had  been  deposited.  After  carefully 
tying  their  labels  round  their  necks,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  bands  on  the  neck  of  a 
fashionable  Episcopal  clergyman,  they  all  hopped 
out  upon  the  floor,  and  formed  a  circle  round  a 
diminutive  and  diseased  specimen  of  a  “  Corn- 
stocked”  cauliflower,  which  had  been  purposely 
thrown  on  the  ground  as  unfit  for  use.  Order 
having  been  restored,  a  rather  greenish,  small, 
and  old-looking  pear  mounted  the  cauliflower, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  multitude  either  stood 
around  with  an  easy,  nonchalant  air,  like 
the  loungers  on  the  Astor  House  steps,  or 
seated  themselves  upon  some  small  rotten 
potatoes  which  had  rolled  out  of  a  sack.  The 
President,  for  such  I  took  him  to  be,  rapped  for 
silence,  opened  his  calyx  and  commenced, 
“Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  as  the  oldest  pear 
known,  I  claim  this  chair,  (gracefully  pointing 


to  the  cauliflower,)  by  virtue  of  seniority.  My 
name,  as  most  of  you  here  present  well  know, 
(for  I  recognize  many  of  my  own  children 
among  this  motly  crowd,)  my  name,  I  say 
with  pride,  is,  Autumn  Bergamot,  my  origin  is 
said  to  be  Turkish,  and  my  family  name  derived 
from  Beg,  Prince  Armoud  Pear ;  therefore,  as 
the  prince  pear,  I  hope  none  here  will  object  to 
my  ocupying  this  seat  of  honor.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  it  is  not  often  that  we  are  thus 
collected  together.  This  meeting  has  been 
called  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  little  pomolo- 
gical  gossip,  about  ourselves  and  neighbors, 
and  as  we  have  not  much  time  to  lose,  for  I  see 
several  here,  (pointing  to  the  French  Jargonelle 
and  others,)  are  going  very  fast,  therefore  let 
us  at  once  proceed  to  business.  Van  Mons. 
Leon  lc  Clerc,  a  large  and  showy,  yellowish, 
russety  pear,  having  been  appointed  secretary, 
a  stout  foreign  pear,  in  a  greenish  russet  coat, 
with  the  long  name  of  Beurre  gris  d’Hiver 
nouveau,  attached  to  his  neck,  rose  and  wished 
to  know,  if  the  President  intended  to  influence 
their  minds  against  Russia,  by  his  long  harangue 
about  his  Turkish  origin  and  name,  “  which 
name,  he  said,  would  never  do  in  this  repub¬ 
lican  country.  He  also  wished  to  know, 
whether  all  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  present 
understood  English,  for  his  part  he  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  scarcely  yet  much  known  in 
America,  but  he  had  been  told  that  the  Duchess 
d’Angouleme  d’Orleans,  and  other  foreigners 
of  distinction  were  present,  and  he  very  much 
doubted  whether  they  would  understand 
English,”  (cries  of  oui,  si,  ya,  yais  and  yes,  from 
several  pears.)  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
Fulton,  a  small  and  excellent  native  pear,  clad 
in  rich  russet,  who  remarked  that,  “Foreigners 
were  now  gaining  a  fearful  preponderance  in 
this  country.  The  influx  of  foreign  paupers 
and  worthless  foreign  pears  at  the  present  time, 
was  absolutely  alarming.  For  his  part,  he  did 
not  see  any  use  in  such  long  names,  and  fine 
airs,  as  were  put  on  by  foreigners,  when  sent 
out  of  their  native  country,  perhaps,”  he  added 
with  a  slight  sneer,  ‘  for  their  country’s  good,’ 
‘  Beurre  gris  d’Hiver  nouveau,’  as  he  was  pleased 
to  call  himself,  ‘  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
Mr.  New  Gray  Winter  Buttery,  in  plain  English! 
— he  approved  of  things  being  called  by  their 
right  names,  whatever  they  were,  and  that  too 
in  good  English,  so  that  everybody  might  know 
what  to  expect,  and  not  compel  free-born  Ame¬ 
ricans  to  twist  up  their  mouths  with  such  jaw¬ 
breaking  words  as  Bur-ray  Gree,  Dee-vair, 
No- vo,  (here  he  mimicked  the  foreign  accent,) 
every  time  they  wanted  to  speak  of  his  foreign 
friend.  Mr.  Jalousie  de  Fontenay  Vendee  w'as 
also  one  of  the  same  sort,  and  many  others  he 
could  mention  if  he  had  time.”  “A  rose  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,”  he 
added,  “but  talk  to  a  young  city  grocer  of  the 
beautiful  green  calyx,  and  dazzling  white  petal, 
of  the  Datura  Stramonium,  and  most  probably 
he  would  purchase  one,  if  possible,  to  present 
to  his  lady  love.”  He  sat  down  amidst 
thunders  of  applause  from  theDix,  Seckle,  Lodge, 
and  many  others  of  the  native  American  party. 

The  Duchess  d’Angouleme,  a  portly  old  lady, 
in  a  yellow  hoop  petticoat,  and  supported  by  a 
stick  made  ol  the  wood  of  a  quince,  now  rose 
from  her  potato,  and  after  giving  three  taps 
upon  the  floor  to  attract  attention,  asked  the 
President  if  this  meeting  approved  of  woman’s 
rights?  For  her  part  she  considered  every 
woman  had  a  right  at  least  to  defend  herseif 


with  her  tongue,  when  and  wherever  she  was 
attacked,  for  that  was  her  natural  weapon. 
Now,  she  had  been  grossly  insulted,  by  Mr.  St. 
Michaels,  alias,  Yirgalieu,  alias,  twenty  other 
names,  who  had  been  taunting  her  with  the  old 
adage  of,  ‘let  every  tub  stand  on  its  own 
bottom.’  He  had  said  ‘that  she  was  not  able  to 
do  this,  but  was  worthless,  if  she  had  not  a 
quince  stick  or  stock  to  support  her.’  She  des¬ 
pised  such  insinuations,  from  an  individual  who 
had  as  many  aliases,  as  there  wrere  days  in  a 
month,  and  who  was  not  known  in  any  two 
cities  of  the  union  by  the  same  name.  Besides, 
if  she  could  not  stand  upon  her  own  bottom,  he 
was  said  to  be  not  much  better  off — every  one 
knew  he  was  cracked,  and  moreover,  was  always 
liable  to  be  badly  cracked  when  he  visited  the 
sea  coast.” 

Having  said  this,  amidst  shouts  of  approbation 
from  the  foreigners,  she  sat  down  majestically 
on  a  potato,  which  was  politely  handed  to  her  by 
Messire  Jean,  a  small,  yellow  and  russety  look¬ 
ing  French  emigrant.  St.  Michaels  a  handsome, 
yellow,  medium- sized  fellow,  clad  in  a  beautiful 
yellow  vest,  on  which  some  ruby  wine  had 
been  spilled,  but  with  some  very  unsightly 
scars  seaming  his  otherwise  fair  face,  now  rose 
and  said  that  “he  had  been  attacked  in  his 
tenderest  part,  and  that  by  a  lady.  It  was 
really  too  bad!  for  she  had  absolutely  told  him 
to  his  face,  that  he  was  cracked,  and  he  was 
ashamed  to  have  to  acknowledge  the  fact  in 
some  measure,  but,”  he  added,  “  do  wre  ever 
expect  a  cow  to  give  milk  without  grass  or  hay, 
and  yet,  most  of  the  people  who  complain  of 
me,  expect  that  I  should  yield  fruit  without  a 
particle  of  food  to  nourish  my  famished  spon- 
gioles,  (here  several  pears  cried  hear !  hear !  how 
can  we  ever  bear  fruit  without  the  proper  nutri¬ 
ment?)  He,  (St.  Michaels,)  could  merely 
compare  himself  again  to  the  cow,  when  tethered 
by  a  rope,  all  the  grass  within  the  limited  circle 
being  eaten,  the  cow,  if  not  removed,  or 
food  brought  to  her,  must  necessarily  starve. 
In  like  manner,  when  his  roots  had  consumed 
all  the  proper  food  within  his  limited  circle,  all 
he  could  do,  was  merely  to  exist,  and  if  proper 
nutriment  were  not  furnished,  he  must  certainly 
die.”  (Cries  of  yes!  true!  from  both  foreigners 
and  natives.) 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  several 
foreigners,  the  Duchess  d’Angouleme,  d’ Anjou, 
d’Orleans,  Louise  bonne  de  Jersey,  and  many 
others  (it  must  be  confessed,  that  most  of  them 
were  propped  up  on  quince  walking-sticks)  with 
several  natives,  such  as  the  Dix,  Lawrence,  &e., 
now  rose  in  a  body  and  returned  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  the  vicinity, 
for  the  invariable  kindness  and  hospitality,  with 
which  they  were  always  treated  when  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
that  Boston  was  the  paradise  (as  far  as  eating, 
drinking  and  lodging  went,)  for  the  pear  tribe. 

M.  Seckle,  a  little  native  quaker  pear,  in  a 
russet  coat,  with  a  rich  russet  crimson  cheek, 
sporting  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  bearing  an 
undoubted  good  character,  here  rose,  and  said, 
“although  he  was  no  enemy  to  good  living,  yet 
he  approved  only  of  such  pears  as  practised 
abstemiousness,  and  could  live  in  a  farmer’s  field 
without  much  cultivation — for  farmers  generally 
liked  to  furnish  all  their  food  to  the  field  crops, 
and  very  high  livers  would  stand  but  a  poor 
chance,  where  corn  and  potatoes  had  to  be  raised 
— although  .now  and  then  they  might  steal  a 
little.”  Here,  a  very  large  and  long  green  pear 
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called  the  Pound,  rose,  and  made  the  remark  that 
“although  nobody  doubted  Seckle’s  good  quality, 
yet,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  he  was  also  very 
little.  As  for  himself,  he  was  one  of  the  giants 
of  his  race,  hard  as  iron,  and  incorruptible  as  a 
patriot!”  He  observed  that  “ as  one  lady  had 
mentioned  woman’s  rights  before  this  meeting, 
he  thought  that  pears  might  also  have  their 
parties  as  well  as  politicians.  He  saw  no  reason 
why  they  also  should  not  be  divided  into  the 
hards  and  the  softs  like  their  rulers.  The  Pre¬ 
sident, Mr.  A.  Bergamot,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
had  once  been  a  hard,  but  was  becoming  softer 
every  day ;  indeed  he  did  not  exactly  know  how 
to  class  him  now,  [shouts  of  order!  order!  turn 
him  out,  from  all  the  Beurres,  (softs,)  ]  he  did 
not  care  one  spadeful  of  manure,  not  he.  He 
came  to  speak  his  mind,  and  let  them  say  what 
they  would,  he  should  internally  blush  red,  were 
he  ever  in  such  a  stew  as  were  many,  both  office¬ 
holders,  and  office-seekers  at  the  present 
moment.”  (He  sat  down,  amidst  groans  and 
hisses  from  both  hards  and  softs.) 

Soldat  Laboreur  now  stood  up,  and  with  a 
martial  demeanor,  exclaimed  in  somewhat  thea¬ 
trical  style,  that  “  he  disapproved  of  every  thing 
excepting  Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternite,  and  Na¬ 
poleon,”  and  only  deplored  that  there  was  no 
etc.  to  be  added  to  the  last  word  Napoleon,  as 
then  it  would  rhyme  much  better  with  the 
others.  The  Van  Buren,  an  American  seedling 
of  rather  obese  shape,  somewhat  flattened  near 
the  calyx,  of  only  second  quality,  and  clad  in  a 
yellow  overcoat,  with  a  faint  blush  tinging  his 
cheeks,  now  rose,  and  inquired  “  if  there  was 
any  Whig  party  among  the  pears  present  ?  For 
his  part,  he  thought,  the  Whig  party  was  en¬ 
tirely  defunct  until  a  few  days  ago,  he  was  both 
amazed  and  alarmed  to  observe  some  signs  of 
returning  animation  amongst  them.”  Here  Ma¬ 
dame  Dix,  a  tall,  large  Boston  pear  of  about  40 
years  of  age,  (and  of  very  good  repute  after 
reaching  the  age  of  15  years,)  dressed  in  a  yel¬ 
low  silk,  distinctly  spotted  with  russet,  rose,  and 
inquired  “whether  they  had  met  to  discuss 
politics  or  pears  ?  If  politics  were  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  she  for  one  should  leave  the 
room.”  Whereupon  Monsieur  le  Cure  or  the 
Vicar  of  Winkfleld — a  long,  yellow  pear,  of  cle¬ 
rical  appearance — holding  one  catholic  living  in 
France,  and  a  vicarage  in  England,  and,  like 
many  English  clergymen,  of  a  character  similar 
to  Jeremiah’s  figs — “  when  good,  very  good  in¬ 
deed,  when  bad,  too  bad  for  pigs” — rose  to 
pacify  Madame  Dix.  After  passing  a  few  un¬ 
meaning  compliments  to  the  lady,  he  remarked 
that  “  he  entirely  disapproved  of  such  profane 
names  as  ‘  Ah  mon  Dieu!’  or,  0  my  God  !  ever 
being  applied  to  any  pear,  even  if  it  were  French. 
And  so  of  the  name  ‘  D’Amour,’  (love)  ;  so  also 
‘Bon  Chretien  Fondante,’  (or  good,  juicy  Christ¬ 
ian,)  might,  he  added,  be  a  very  religious  and 
good  name  for  a  pear,  but  he  thought  that  any 
seriously  inclined  member  of  his  church,  would 
certainly  object  to  eating  any  good,  •  melting 
Christian,  for  desert  after  a  Sunday’s  dinner ;  it 
would  appear  to  him  to  be  little  better  than  cann¬ 
ibalism.”  Bishop’s  Thumb — along,  odd-looking, 
green  pear — “  entirely  approved  of  what  the  rev¬ 
erend  Vicar  had  said,”  and  observed,  “  that  it  also 
appeared  to  him  a  species  of  falsehood  to  call 
a  little,  insignificant  pear  like  his  neighbor,  ‘  the 
Great  Citron  of  Bohemia,’  for  in  what  his  great¬ 
ness  consisted,  he  could  not  see,  excepting,”  he 
satirically  added,  “  in  the  greatness  of  the  false¬ 
hood,  and  as  for  his  quality  and  character,  why 


‘the  less  said,  the  better.’”  Here  Knight’s 
Monarch,  a  round,  green  pear,  remai  ked  that, 
“perhaps  the  Great  Citron  had  his  name  changed 
when  on  his  passage  to  this  counfry;  such 
things,”  he  observed,  “happened  every  day, 
and  were  very  fashionable,  and  sometimes  also 
very  necessary  to  foreign  emigrants;  as  for  him¬ 
self,  he  scarcely  knew  whether  he  really  was 
himself,  or  whether  he  had  been  changed  at 
nurse.”  He  remarked  that  “  his  portrait  in  the 
books  bore  no  more  resemblance  to  him  than 
a  Boston  squash;  but  until  both,  he  and  others, 
were  better  acquainted  with  himself,  he  would 
retire  into  private  life,  and  attend  no  more  meet- 
tings.”  The  Black  Worcester — a  dark-com¬ 
plexioned,  mulatto  pear,  and  as  hard  as  a  brick¬ 
bat — now  took  the  floor,  and  stated  that  “  as 
this  was  only  a  public  meeting,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  abolition,  excepting  the  abolition  of 
worthless  varieties,  or  with  free  soil,  excepting 
such  soils  as  were  free  for  the  growth  of  pears, 
he  would  now  move  that  three  out  of  their  So¬ 
ciety  should  be  chosen,  to  represent  their  race 
in  every  good  garden  in  New-York.”  After  a 
few  minutes,  M.  St.  Michael,  alias  Virgalieu,  a 
Frenchman,  (although  he  was  said  to  be  rather 
liable  to  become  cracked  at  times,)  M.  Bartlett, 
an  Englishman,  of  plump  and  healthy  appear¬ 
ance,  and  clad  in  the  everlasting  English  yellow 
or  buff  vest,  and  M.  Seckle,  an  American  quaker, 
were  unanimously  chosen.  Louise  bonne  de 
Jersey  was  also  named  as  a  very  great  favorite 
with  some,  but  being  only  a  lady,  and  uncom¬ 
monly  modest  and  retiring  for  a  female,  she 
withdrew  her  chance  for  being  chosen,  although 
every  pear  present  joined  in  praising  her  good 
qualities.  Here  the  meeting  was  disturbed  (as 
usually  all  public  political  meetings  in  the  city 
are)  by  some  slight  symptoms  of  a  row  on  the 
back  seats.  English  Jargonelle,  (a  long,  lank, 
green  British  subject,)  had  called  French  Jar¬ 
gonelle,  (a  rosy,  round  little  Frenchman,)  “  a  rot¬ 
ten  crapaud.”  French  retorting,  English  struck 
him  a  violent  blow  in  the  face  which  brought 
the  crimson  to  his  cheek.  The  worthy  Vicar, 
supported  by  the  Bishop’s  Thumb,  pitched  into 
Pope’s  Quaker,  who  retreated  in  dismay  until 
Bloodgood  came  to  his  relief.  D’Amour  made 
noisy  and  violent  protestations  of  love  to 
Groom’s  Princess  Royal ;  the  Duchess  de  Mars 
abused  the  Duchess  d’Anjou  in  good  French 
Billingsgate  about  the  “  Enfant  prodige,”  which 
both  parties  claimed;  St.  Ghislain  and  Saint 
Germain  behaved  in  a  very  rude  manner  to 
Maria  Louise  and  Wilhelmine — first  trying  to 
kiss,  and  finally  pelting  them  with  potatoes  un¬ 
til  the  tent  resounded  with  their  shrieks.  In 
short  the  fun  now  “  grew  so  fast  and  furious,” 
that  I  could  not  suppress  a  hearty  laugh ;  but 
alas!  the  misery  this  laugh  caused  me  I  shall 
never  forget ;  for  all  the  pears,  (until  then  un¬ 
aware  of  my  presence,)  immediately  left  off 
fighting  with  each  other,  and  rushed  in  a  body 
at  “poor  me.”  Ah  mon  Dieu !  pinched  my  nose 
and  ears  ;  Episcopal  and  the  virtuous  Vicar  buf¬ 
feted  my  organs  of  veneration  most  mercilessly, 
the  Bishop’s  Thumb  was  busily  engaged  in  the 
pleasant  pastime  of  gouging  out  both  my  eyes ; 
the  Beurres  by  dozens  mounted  on  my  stomach 
and  commenced  industriously  beating  the 
“devil’s  tattoo”  on  my  “ gastric  regions,”  and 
to  complete  my  misery,  the  “  Glout  Morceau” 
got  half  way  down  my  throat,  and  endeavored 
to  strangle  me.  Overcome  with  pain,  agony,  and 
terror,  I  awoke  with  one  tremendous  convul¬ 
sive  bound,  and  found  myself  gradually  coming 


to  a  “  proper  sense  of  my  situation,”  which  was 
not  in  my  solitary  bed  where  I  ought  to  have 

been,  but  upon  the  hard  deal  floor  of  No. - ’s 

hotel,  where  I  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been, 
at  least  at  that  time  of  night,  but  where  I  had 
fallen  during  the  last  paroxysm  of  my  pomolo- 
gical  nightmare.  Finding  myself  really  suffer¬ 
ing  all  “  the  pains  and  penalties”  attached  to 
the  act  of  tasting  about  150  pears,  and  not  being 
able  to  compose  myself  to  sleep,  I  took  a  very 
allopathic  dose  of  essence  of  peppermint,  lighted 
another  lamp,  and  penned  this,  my  dream,  as  a 
warning  to  all  those,  whose  destiny  ever  leads 
them  to  become  “  an  associate  judge  of  fruit,” 
at  any  pomological  meeting.  G. 

Byrnesville. 

AGRICULTURAL  TOUR  IN'  GERMANY.— NO.  12. 

BY  COUNT  DE  GOURCY. 

Translated  for  the  American  Agriculturist  from  the  Journal 
d’Agriculture  Pratique. 

Early  on  the  fourth  of  September,  I  started 
in  company  with  M.  Veszely,  Overseer  of  the 
Archduke’s  property,  in  an  open  carriage  drawn 
by  two  fine  horses.  We  devoted  this  journey 
to  the  inspection  of  several  farms  on  this  estate. 
I  by  no  means  regret  the  time  spent  in  this  trip, 
as  an  opportunity  is.  seldom  offered  of  visiting 
a  property  so  extensive,  so  fertile,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  well  cultivated.  We  saw  in  the 
first  place  a  farm  yard  where  a  hundred  oxen 
of  the  Berne  breed  were  kept.  The  epizootic 
disease,  known  here  as  the  “  horned  cattle  pest,” 
having  made  its  appearance  near  this  place,  in 
the  small  town  of  Wieselburg ;  all  the  people 
employed  to  take  care  of  these  animals  have 
been  confined  to  the  establishment,  and  so  much 
is  the  circulation  of  unwholesome  air  dreaded, 
that  the  gates  of  the  farm  yard  are  closed  to  all 
besides  these  persons,  not  even  excepting  the 
superior  managers  of  the  estate.  The  attend¬ 
ants  are  furnished  with  every  thing  they  require, 
but  are  forbidden  to  set  a  foot  outside  the  yard. 

I  admired  here  several  splendid  fields  of 
maize,  the  stalks  of  which  were  eight  feet  high. 
I  was  shown  a  very  productive  variety,  which 
exceeded  nine  feet  in  height.  The  long  spike 
is  entirely  covered  with  a  small,  rough  grain. 
This  maize  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  fodder,  as 
the  plant  grows  very  tall,  and  the  small  size  of 
the  grain  allows  of  a  saving  in  the  quantity  of 
seed  necessary  to  be  sown.  It  has  been  cul¬ 
tivated  for  two  years,  but  they  could  not  tell  me 
where  it  originated. 

The  maize  cultivated  for  the  grain  is  here 
sown  by  hand,  in  rows,  marked  out  with  a  line 
two  feet  apart.  The  grains  are  planted  at  about 
eighteen  inches  from  each  other  in  the  row. 
That  for  fodder  is  sown  like  the  smaller  grains, 
but  is  allowed  a  little  more  space  between  the 
rows  than  wheat  or  rye,  which  are  generally 
sown  9  inches  apart.  They  continue  to  sow  it 
for  fodder  until  the  beginning  of  August. 

Beets  are  cultivated  here  for  supplying  a 
sugar  factory  situated  about  six  miles  distant. 
The  refuse  is  not  preserved  for  cattle.  This 
system  of  cultivation  when  the  refuse  is  not  so 
employed,  exhausts  the  soil  very  much.  I  may 
make  the  same  remark  of  rape,  as  it  is  grown 
here  ;  they  never  purchase  oil-cake  for  feeding 
cattle.  Several  new  farms  are  being  formed  out 
of  pasture  grounds  recently  broken  up.  The 
twenty-two  communes  which  constitute  a  part 
of  the  manor,  have  a  right  to  pasture  on  these 
lands.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
eight  of  these  communes,  and  a  portion  of  the 
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land  has  been  transferred  to  them  in  perpetuity. 
It  is  on  this,  that  the  new  farms  are  being  laid 
out.  Negotiations  have  been  opened  with  the 
others  to  arrive  at  a  similar  result.  A  tract  of 
pasture  land,  too  far  from  other  farms,  and  of 
too  little  consequence  to  make  a  farm  by  itself, 
has  been  rented  for  a  term  of  thirty  years,  at 
about  one  dollar  an  acre,  to  a  rich  cultivator 
with  sufficient  capital,  and  he  is  bound  to  erect 
farm  buildings,  the  value  of  which  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  him  at  the  expiration  of  the  term, 
according  to  the  valuation  of  experienced  judges. 
If  his  capital  is  insufficient,  the  manor  has  agreed 
to  advance  funds  at  five  per  cent.  A  well  built 
farmstead  with  the  land  in  a  very  good  state, 
adjoining  the  sugar  factory  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  has  been  rented  to  that  establishment 
at  $1  25  an  acre.  The  factory  purchases  the 
beets  raised  upon  the  farms  within  eight  or  ten 
miles,  at  about  three  dollars  the  ton.  This 
is  a  pretty  good  price,  especially  as  the  farmers 
are  at  no  expense  for  delivering  them. 

We  dined  at  the  inn  of  a  village  inhabited  by 
250  families.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  the 
houses,  which  are  neatly  whitewashed  every 
year,  have  a  coping  in  front.  The  inhabitants 
may  be  divided  into  four  classes:  first-class 
peasants,  second-class  peasants,  third-class  pea¬ 
sants  and  day  laborers.  The  last  mentioned 
occupy  only  a  house  and  garden,  either  as 
owners  or  tenants.  In  this  village  the  first-class 
peasants  own  450  acres,  the  second  and  third 
classes  own  one  a  half,  the  other  a  fourth  of  this 
extent  of  ground.  The  commune  holds  at  this 
time  upwards  of  20,000  acres  of  very  brown 
pasturage,  the  soil  of  which  is  generally  of  very 
good  quality  ;  this  is  composed  chiefly  of  black 
sand,  but  adhesive  enough  to  be  made  into  ex¬ 
cellent  arable  land  when  broken  up. 

We  visited  after  dinner  several  other  farms 
where  they  kept  various  breeds  of  cattle.  One 
had  nothing  but  heifers.  We  saw  in  another 
some  grade  cows,  which  are  called  Murzthaler, 
which,  I  was  informed,  were  produced  from  a 
very  ancient  cross  between  the  Schwitz  bulls  and 
Hungarian  cows.  This  breed  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  Altenburg  also,  but  does  not  give  satis¬ 
faction  there.  By  the  use  of  the  Schwitz  bulls 
they  are  brought  into  closer  affinity  with  that 
excellent  type. 

We  finished  the  day’s  journey  by  visiting 
some  important  arrangements  for  irrigation  ;  a 
part  being  finished,  and  the  remainder  in  course 
of  completion  and  extension.  The  plan  adopted 
is  that  of  distinct  compartments  with  a  channel 
in  the  middle,  the  water  being  diverted  at  the 
same  time  to  the  right  and  left.  The  work  has 
been  done  with  the  spade,  which  makes  it  more 
expensive.  I  have  been  assured  that  the  in¬ 
crease  of  produce,  in  quantity  as  well  as  quality, 
pays  a  high  interest  for  the  capital  embarked  in 
this  improvement. 

The  following  morning  the  director  conducted 
me  to  Wieselburg,  where  an  examination  was 
being  made  of  one  of  two  fine  cows,  which  the 
registrar  of  a  neighboring  farm  had  just  lost 
out  of  three,  his  private  property.  They 
had  caught  the  dreadful  cattle  pest  on  the  pas¬ 
ture,  merely  by  being  approached  by  some 
cattle  driven  from  the  vicinity  of  TYsth  by  a 
butcher  of  that  district.  The  director  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  doctor  of  Altenburg,  a  well- 
informed  man,  who  has  been  for  a  long  time 
professor  of  botany  and  veterinary  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  college  of  that  city.  This  dangerous 
complaint,  called  in  German  die  loser  deurre, 


is,  according  to  this  doctor,  an  inflammation  of 
the  stomach,  especially  of  the  fourth  one.  The 
food  contained  in  it  is  completely  dried  up ;  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  stomach  sticks  together 
after  being  taken  out ;  the  liver  becomes  soft 
and  of  a  yellowish  color ;  the  inner  vessels  are 
a  little  bloody  ;  the  bile  is  thin,  and  its  greenish 
color  is  changed  to  yellow.  The  animals  affected 
with  this  disease  are  languid  ;  they  cease  to  eat ; 
an  intense  thirst  consumes  them ;  diarrhea  soon 
ensues,  and  the  supply  of  milk  diminishes  until 
it  stops  entirely.  This  physician  also  states, 
that  the  disease  is  exceedingly  contagious ; 
neither  purgatives  nor  irritating  drugs  of  any  de¬ 
scription  should  be  administered  to  the  animals 
affected.  The  only  efficacious  remedy  is  to  be 
found  in  emollients  or  oily  drenches.  Of  the 
cattle  seized  with  it,  about  50  or  70  per  cent,  are 
saved.  The  cattle  common  to  the  steppes,  which 
arc  the  same  breed  as  the  Hungarian  cattle, 
are  those  which  suffer  most. 

On  returning  to  Altenburg,  the  director  con¬ 
ducted  me  to  the  mill  which  he  rebuilt  about 
nine  years  ago.  Previous  to  this  the  income 
from  this  mill  was  only  G,375  francs  a  year,  out 
of  which  there  were  very  heavy  expenses  for 
repairs.  It  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  French  style. 
A  turbine  turns  two  pairs  of  French  stones, 
two  other  wheels  each  turning  two  pairs,  and  a 
large  wheel  which  turns  six  pairs,  constitute 
the  entire  motive  power.  At  present  its  income 
is  upwards  of  50,000  francs,  which  is  equivalent 
to  an  interest  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  capital  in¬ 
vested,  including  the  value  of  the  water-power. 
It  is  calculated  to  grind  from  3500  to  4000 
bushels  of  meal  per  week,  most  of  which  is 
sent  to  Vienna.  A  distillery  adjoining  the  mill 
consumes  about  140  bushels  of  potatoes  daily. 
There  is  also  a  brewery  and  a  manufactory  of 
agricultural  implements,  which  appear  to  be 
well  made.  American  and  Zugmayer  plows 
are  also  constructed  here,  in  which  I  do  not  see 
much  merit.  Doubtless  M.  Pabst  will  introduce 
here  the  newly  constructed  plow  from  Ilohen- 
heim,  which  is  an  excellent  one.  I  noticed  in 
this  factory  several  very  large  ditching  plows 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  up  fences.  The 
seed  sowers  made  here  have  the  bottom  of  the 
seed  box  made  of  zinc,  perforated  all  round  with 
holes,  which  can  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
pleasure.  The  horse  hoes  resemble  those  man¬ 
ufactured  by  Garrett.  They  clean  six  rows  of 
wheat  at  a  time,  or  four  rows  of  turnips  with  a 
single  horse,  when  working  on  a  light  soil.  The 
rest  of  the  implements  are  not  worthy  of  notice 
except  the  subsoil  plow  of  Smith  of  Deanston. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  such  an  establishment 
should  receive,  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying 
and  extending  their  use  in  other  countries,  the 
best  agricultural  implements  known  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  There  are  also  some  double  plows. 
In  the  light  soils  these  plow’s  operate  satisfac¬ 
torily  ;  with  one  man  and  two  horses,  they  each 
accomplish  as  much  work  as  two  single  ones. 
Two  efficient  horses  are  allowed  for  each  re¬ 
gistrar  to  drive  around ;  a  double  team  is 
always  used.  The  ox-yoke  used  in  Hun¬ 
gary  is  always  fixed  on  the  necks  of  the  oxen, 
and  they  walk  much  more  steadily  than  in  the 
countries  where  it  is  attached  to  the  horns. 
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An,  Things  have  their  Uses. — Punch  sug¬ 
gests,  as  a  remedy  for  damp  walls,  that  they  be 
prepared  with  parliamentary  speeches,  the 
usual  dryness  of  which  would  render  any  little 
dampness  impossible.  There  is  plenty  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  make  the  remedy  cheap. 


FLAX. 

In  the  last  Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
we  find  an  article  entitled  The  Cultivation  of 
Flax  in  Ireland,  which  contains  much  useful 
information  on  the  cultivation  of  this  important 
product,  and  wre  transfer  portions  of  it  to  our 
columns.  Many  things  in  these  notes  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  cultivation  and  soil  of  Ireland,  yet 
many  hints  will  be  found  equally  interesting  and 
useful  to  the  cultivators  of  Flax  in  this  country, 
and  the  entire  article  will  well  pay  for  perusal. 
We  have  seldom  seen  a.greater  number  of  plain, 
practical  directions  condensed  into  one  article. 
A  full  history  of  flax  cultivation  and  manufac¬ 
ture  is  first  given,  with  the  annual  product  of 
each  year.  We  notice  that  in  1849  the  total 
cultivation  amounted  to  60,314  acres  ;  in  1850, 
91,040;  in  1851,  138,619;  in  1852,  136,009; 
and  the  estimated  cultivation  of  this  year  is 
160,000  acres.  What  follows  is  an  abstract 
from  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the 
Royal  Flax  Society. 

The  soil  found  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  flax  is  a  sound,  dry,  deep  loam, 
with  a  clay  subsoil.  As  with  other  crops'  drain¬ 
ing  and  subsoiling  are  essential ;  good  flax  can¬ 
not  be  expected  where  surface  or  underground 
water  abounds.  The  land  should  be  carefully 
and  repeatedly’  cleansed  from  weeds,  to  place  it 
in  the  “finest,  deepest,  and  cleanest  state.”  This 
will  enable  the  roots  to  penetrate  the  soil,  which 
they  will  frequently  do  to  a  depth  equal  to  half 
the  height  of  the  plant  above  ground.  On  light 
friable  loam,  one  ploughing  after  wheat  may  be 
sufficient,  but  two  will  be  better ;  on  stiff  soils 
three  are  advised,  one  of  these  immediately  after 
harvest,  across  the  ridges,  the  remaining  twTo  in 
spring,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  sowing  in  the  first 
or  second  week  of  April.  Better  crops  will  be 
obtained,  if  the  land  is  so  worked  that  the  seed 
can  be  sown  in  flats.  To  give  the  land  time  to 
consolidate,  the  subsoiling  should  be  done  at  a 
not  less  interval  than  two  years  previous  to  the 
flax  crop.  After  oats,  where  thorough-draining 
has  not  been  carried  out,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
plough  early  in  autumn,  to  the  depth  of  6  or  8 
inches,  the  land  to  be  thrown  into  ridges,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  frost  and  air,  with  surface  drains ;  to 
be  ploughed  again  in  spring  3  or  4  inches  deep, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  winter  surface  for  the  roots 
of  the  flax.  This  spring  ploughing  should  be 
done  some  time  before  sowing,  to  give  time  for 
weeds  in  the  land  to  spring  up,  and  these  w’hen 
harrowing  in  the  flax  seed,  will  be  killed.  To 
give  an  even  surface,  and  to  consolidate  the  land, 
it  should  be  rolled  after  the  last  harrowing  ;  this 
to  be  again  broken  up  writh  a  short-toothed  or 
seed-harrow  before  sowing ;  this  to  be  up  and 
down,  not  across  the  ridges,  or  angularly.  The 
seed  best  adapted  for  the  generality  of  soils  is 
Riga,  although  Dutch  has  been  used  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  country  for  a  series  of  years  with 
perfect  success.  American  seed  does  not  gen¬ 
erally  suit  well,  as  it  is  apt  to  produce  a  coarse 
branchy  stem  ;  if  used,  it  should  be  in  deep 
loamy  soils.  In  buying  seed,  select  it  plump, 
shining,  and  heavy,  and  of  the  best  brands, 
from  a  respectable  merchant.  Sift  it  clean  of 
all  the  seeds  of  urneds,  v’hich  will  save  a  great 
deal  of  after-trouble  when  the  crop  is  growing. 
This  may  be  done  by  fanners,  and  through  a 
wire  sieve  twelve  bars  to  the  inch.  Home-saved 
seed  has  produced  such  excellent  crops  of  late, 
that  ic  is  strongly  recommended  that  every’ 
farmer  should  only  sow,  each  year,  as  much 
foreign  seed  as  wrould  produce  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  lor  his  flax  crop  of  the  following  season. 
(The  produce  of  seed  averages  about  12  bushels 
the  statute  acre,  so  that  the  seed  saved  oil’  one 
statute  acre  will  sow  about  5.)  The  thinner 
portion  of  the  crop  would  be  the  best  for  this 
purpose,  as  when  flax  growrs  thin  it  produces 
much  seed.  This  plan,  besides  the  saving  effect¬ 
ed  in  the  price  of  foreign  sowing-seed,  would  ef¬ 
fectually  secure  the  farmer  from  any  danger  of 
loss  from  fraudulentlyr-made-up  seed.  It  will  be 
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bes*  in  most  cases  to  use  the  seed  which  is  saved 
from  this,-  in  the  following  year,  for  feeding,  or 
to  se.l  it  for  the  oil  mills,  although  it  often  pro¬ 
duce;;  good  crops,  The  proportion  of  seed  may 
be  stared  at  3|  imperial  bushels  to  the  Irish  or 
plantation  acre ;  and  so  on,  in  proportion  to  the 
Scotch  or  Cunningham,  and  the  English  or 
statute  acre.  With  thick  sowing  the  fibre  pro¬ 
duced  is  of  greater  length  and  fineness  than  in 
thin  sowing;  in  the  former  case,  the  stem  grows 
tall  and  straight,  producing  little  seed ;  whereas, 
in  the  latter,  the  plant  grows  coarse,  producing 
much  seed  and  a  very  inferior  quality  of  fibre.  To 
give  an  equable  supply  of  seed,  the  land  should 
be  marked  off  in  divisions  of  8  or  10  feet  broad, 
if  it  has  been  laid  without  ridges.  Cover  it  with 
a  seed-harrow  after  sowing,  and  to  avoid  the 
small  drills  otherwise  made  by  the  teeth,  go 
twice  over  it — once  up  and  down,  once  across  or 
anglewise.  Finish  with  the  roller,  which  will 
leave  the  seed  covered  about  an  inch,  which  is 
the  proper  depth.  This  rolling  after  sowing  is 
much  recommended ;  care,  however,  should  be 
taken  not  to  roll  when  the  ground  is  so  wet  as 
to  cause  the  soil  to  adhere  to  the  roller. 

The  ridges  should  be  little  raised  in  the  centre 
when  the  ground  is  ready  for  the  seed,  otherwise 
the  crop  will  not  ripen  evenly.  Where  it  can 
be  dispensed  with,  it  is  recommended  not  to 
sow  clover  and  grass  seeds  with  the  flax,  as 
these  plants  injure  the  root  ends  of  the  flax. 
Carrots  may,  however,  be  sown  in  drills  where 
the  soil  is  suitable  ;  and  when  the  flax  is 
being  pulled,  the  workpeople  can  step  over  the 
rows,  and  afterwards  hoe  and  clean  them,  finish¬ 
ing  with  a  top-dressing  of  liquid  manure.  After 
the  flax  is  pulled,  a  stolen  crop  of  rape  or  winter 
vetches,  or  of  turnips  of  the  stone  and  Norfolk 
globe  varieties,  may  be  taken.  As  to  the 
rotation  of  crops,  different  soils  require  a  differ¬ 
ent  system.  In  the  best  soils  of  Flanders,  flax 
is  grown  in  the  third  year  of  a  seven-course,  or 
the  fifth  of  a  ten-course  rotation.  Flax  has  been 
much  abused  as  a  very  exhaustive  crop,  and  is 
consequently  to  be  charily  cultivated ;  but  from 
the  experience  of  many  years  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  last  four  in  this  country,  it  has  been 
clearly  proved  that  it  is  not  a  more  exhausting 
crop  than  any  other  ;  two  facts  or  axioms  in  its 
cultivation  being,  however,  borne  in  mind — 
first,  that  “a  considerable  interval  of  time  is 
necessary  to  enable  successfull  crops  of  the  same 
kind  to  be  grown  on  the  same  soil ;  secondly, 
that  the  best,  surest,  and  easiest  method  of  re¬ 
fertilizing,  whether  by  volatile  or  mineral  com¬ 
pound,  is  to  be  found  by  reapplying,  as  far  as 
possible,  whatever  has  been  extracted  from  the 
soil  in  the  refuse  of  crops  of  every  kind.”  It  is 
considered  generally  unadvisable  to  grow  flax 
more  frequently  on  the  same  land  than  once  in 
ten  years.  In  Belgium  it  is  made  invariably  to 
follow  a  corn  crop,  generally  oats.  In  this 
country,  where  this  crop  is  so  usually  grown, 
the  same  system  may  be  adopted  ;  but  it  should 
be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  after 
oats  follow  a  green  crop  on  old  lea — never  to  be 
adopted  after  two  or  three  successive  crops  of 
oats.  Another  general  error  to  be  pointed  out 
is  the  making  of  a  flax  follow  a  potato  crop. 
With  the  exception  of  very  poor  soils,  a  better 
crop  will  be  produced  by  following  after  grain, 
and  the  double  profit  of  the  grain  and  flax 
secured.  A  very  fine  crop  of  flax  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  working  up  old  lea,  and  planting  po¬ 
tatoes  ;  this  crop  to  be  followed  by  a  grain  crop ; 
the  flax  to  follow  this.  A  gentleman  of  much 
practical  experience  recommends  the  following 
as  a  most  profitable  system  of  rotation;  “  1. 
Oats  after  the  grass  and  the  clover.  2.  Flax 
pulled  in  August,  then  ploughed  and  harrowed 
in  with  2  cwt.  guano  and  2  cwt.  gypsum,  then 
sown  with  rade.  3.  Potatoes  or  turnips  well 
manured.  4.  Wheat  sown  in  spring  with  clover 
or  rye  grass.  5.  Hay  and  clover.  6.  Grazing. 

7.  Oats.  8.  Flax  and  winter  vetches ;  guano  as 
before  mentioned.  9.  Turnips  well  manured. 
10.  Barley  sown  with  rye-grass  and  clover.  11. 
Clover  and  hay.  12.  Grazing.  13.  Oats.”  A 
rotation  which  would  bring  flax  once  in  ten 
years  has  been  proposed,  and  is  as  follows  :  First 
year,  potatoes  ;  second,  barley  laid  down  with 
grasses ;  third  and  fourth  years  out  for  soiling, 


pasture  or  meadow ;  fifth  year,  flax,  or  the  one- 
half  might  be  better  in  flax  and  the  other  in 
oats,  so  that,  with  the  return  of  the  rotation, 
which  would  be  in  five  years,  the  flax  could  be 
put  in  the  ground,  which  in  the  last  rotatory 
course  was  under  corn,  showing  a  range  of  ten 
years  between  the  flax  crops  coming  into  the 
same  ground.  The  result  of  recent  investigation 
has  proved  that  flax  does  withdraw  from  the 
soil  certain  matters,  although  not  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  generally  received,  or  in  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  as  other  commonly  cultivated  crops. 
To  supply  to  the  soil  all  the  matters  which  the 
entire  plant  requires,  so  as  to  leave  the  land  in 
the  same  state  of  fertility  as  before,  the  follow¬ 
ing  compound  has  been  proposed  by  Professor 
Hodges,  as  a  manure  which  may  be  sown  broad¬ 
cast  on  the  land,  prior  to  the  last  harrowing,  be¬ 
fore  sowing  the  flax  seed  : 


For  a  Statute  Acre  of  Land. 

Muriate  of  Potasli,  30  lb.,  cost  iR  Ireland  -  -  75c. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt,)  28  lb.,  -  -  06c. 

Burned  gypsum,  powdered,  34  lb.,  -  -  -  12c. 

Bone-dust.  54  lb., . 80c. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  (Epsom  salts).,  56  lb.,  -  $1  00 


$2  73 

The  growth  of  weeds  will,  be  much  prevented 
if  attention  is  paid  to  the  cleaning  of  the  soil ; 
those  that  make  their  appearance  must  be  care¬ 
fully  pulled.  In  Belgium  this  is  effected  by 
women  and  children  passing  over  the  ground 
on  all-fours,  having  coarse  cloths  round  their 
knees.  This  plan  is  found  to  be  better  than 
walking  over,  injuring  the  plants  less;  where 
walked  over,  heavily-nailed  shoes  should  not 
be  used.  To  assist  the  plants  to  regain  their 
erect  position  after  being  pressed  down,  the 
weeding  should  be  done  face  to  the  wind. 
Pressed  in  one  direction,  the  tender  plant  soon 
recovers ;  seldom  so,  if  twisted  or  carelessly  flat¬ 
tened. 

The  saving  of  the  crop  is  the  most  important 
operation  to  be  performed  in  flax  cultivation, 
as  the  marketable  value  of  the  straw  depends 
altogether  on  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
saved ;  hence  all  information  of  a  sound  prac¬ 
tical  nature  derived  from  experience  is  of  high 
value.  The  Society  has  collected  much  infor¬ 
mation  of  this  nature,  an  abstract  of  which  will 
doubtless  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

When  the  flax  plant  is  pulled  too  early,  the 
fibre  is  fine,  but  much  loss  is  incurred  by  the 
processes  of  scutching  and  hackling ;  pulled 
late,  the  increased  coarseness  of  the  fibre  is  not 
compensated  for  by  the  extra  weight ;  hence 
arises  a  difficulty  in  judging  as  to  the  exact 
time  to  pull  the  plant.  Before  the  seed  is  quite 
ripe  is  the  best,  when  the  seeds  are  beginning 
to  change  from  a  green  to  a  pale  brown,  the 
stalks  for  two-thirds  of  their  height  being 
yellow.  Laid  plants  and  wet  should  be  kept 
separately.  If  undrained  and  improperly  lev¬ 
eled  ground  is  used  for  the  crop,  it  will  grow  in 
different  lengths ;  each  length,  in  this  case, 
should  be  pulled  and  kept  separately.  This  is 
necessary,  as  it  is  highly  important  that  the  flax 
should  be  laid  even  like  a  brush  at  the  root  end; 
the  value  of  the  plant  to  the  spinner  is  in¬ 
creased  or  diminished  in  proportion  as  this  rule 
is  attended  to.  Where  there  is  considerable 
second  growth,  the  plant  should  be  pulled  im¬ 
mediately  underneath  the  bolls,  leaving  the 
short  stalks  behind ;  on  the  other  hand,  where 
the  second  growth  is  trifling  in  extent,  it  is 
better  not  to  pull  them  at  all,  the  loss  from 
from  mixture  and  discoloration  being  greater 
than  the  profit. 

To  prepare  the  plants  for  the  rippling  pro¬ 
cess,  the  handfulls  should  be  laid  diagonally 
across  each  other.  These  two  processes  are  to 
be  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
field.  The  rippling  should  invariably  be  carried 
out,  if  only  for  its  use  in  rendering  the  flax 
more  easy  to  be  handled  in  after-processes ;  but 
another,  and  possibly,  to  many,  more  obvious 
advantage  derived  from  the  process,  is,  that  the 
seed  is  saved,  which,  if  used  for  feeding  stock, 
is  calculated  to  be  worth  £4  ($20)  per  acre  ;  if 
for  making  oil,  £3.  The  rippling  apparatus  is 
very  simple ;  the  rippler  is  made  by  screwing 
half-inch  square  rods  of  iron,  18  inches  long,  into 
a  block  of  wood,  the  rods  being  placed  so  as  to 
present  the  angles  to  the  operator,  3-16ths  of 


an  inch  apart  at  the  bottom,  and  half  an  inch  at 
the  top,  the  upper  ends  beginning  to  taper  to  a 
point  from  three  inches  from  the  top.  The  ripple 
thus  made  is  secured  to  the  centre  of  a  9-feet 
plank,  resting  at  its  ends  on  stools.  The  rippler 
sits  at  each  end,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  ripple 
as  to  admit  of  a  proper  “throw”  being  given;  the 
two  operators  or  ripplers  strike  the  ripple  with 
the  handful  of  flax  plants  alternately,  a  winnow¬ 
ing  sheet  being  placed  beneath  to  catch  the 
bolls.  The  sheaf  of  flax  plants  is  placed  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  rippler.  Taking  up  a  hand¬ 
ful  with  one  hand  about  six  inches  from  the 
root,  and  the  other  nearer  the  top,  and  spread¬ 
ing  the  top  like  a  fan,  he  draws  one-half  through 
the  teeth  of  the  ripple,  and  the  other  half  past 
the  side,  and  by  a  half-turn  of  the  wrist  the 
same  process  is  gone  through  with  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  handful.  The  flax  is  sometimes 
rippled  without  turning  the  hand,  it  being 
pulled  through  the  comb  one  or  two  times,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  seed ;  it  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  rippled  by  only  one  pull.  As  each 
handful  is  rippled  it  is  laid  down  at  the  left 
hand  of  the  operator,  each  being  laid  down  so 
as  to  cross  the  preceding  handful.  This  cros¬ 
sing  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  they  will 
part  freely  when  taken  out  of  the  steep  to  be 
spread  out  on  the  grass,  and  not  intertwine 
with  each  other,  as  would  be  the  case  were  not 
this  precaution  attended  to.  After  pulling,  the 
rippling  should  be  at  once  performed ;  the 
plants  should  not  be  left  in  the  field  even  to  a 
second  day.  In  a  small  but  valuable  work  re¬ 
cently  issued  by  M.  J.  de  Cock-kenifeck,  agri¬ 
culturist  to  the  Royal  Flax  Society,  there  is 
much  practical  information  as  to  the  rippling  of 
flax.  The  following  paragraphs  contain  the 
gist  of  his  information  on  this  point :  Three 
ripplers  should  be  employed  for  every  acre  of 
flax  pulled  in  one  day.  To  get  through  the 
work  rapidly,  he  recommends  six  ripplers  to  be 
employed,  three  on  each  side  of  a  9-feet  plank, 
on  the  upper  side  of  which  the  ripples  or  comb 
extends  the  whole  length  ;  three  ripplers  sit  on 
each  side,  and  are  attended  by  two  women  and 
two  girls,  with  a  cart  and  horse  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  the  flax.  With  this  staff,  one  acre  may 
be  rippled  in  a  day.  The  women  are  employed 
in  binding  the  rippled  flax,  the  girls  supplying 
the  ripplers  with  the  flax,  and  carrying  it  when 
rippled  to  the  binder,  at  intervals  cleaning  the 
teeth  of  the  combs.  “The  ripplers  should  in¬ 
variably  sit  down,  (though  some  prefer  stand¬ 
ing),  and  in  the  rippling  operations  they  should 
keep  both  elbows  close  to  their  sides,  which 
greatly  lightens  the  labor,  by  enabling-  them 
simply  to  throw  back  the  body,  thus  giving  the 
weight  of  their  whole  frame,  in  assistance  to 
the  arms,  in  pulling  through  the  flax  straw. 
The  rippler  should  be  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  comb,  that,  by  a  little  forward  inclination 
of  the  body,  the  handful  might  be  introduced, 
not  by  a  stroke,  but  by  forming  a  slight  curve 
with  the  ends,  simply  bending  forward  till  the 
bolls  are  caught  before  the  body  is  thrown 
back. 

(To  bo  continued.) 
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EXPERIMENT  WITH  FERTILIZERS. 

Tiie  value  of  wood  ashes,  the  necessity  of 
housing  stable  manures,  and  the  valuable  quali¬ 
ties  of  black  swamp  mud,  or  muck,  are  questions 
that  have  often  been  discussed,  and  I  am  aware 
that  nothing  new  can  be  said  as  to  their  value 
or  mode  of  preparation ;  but  the  result  of  a  trial 
of  several  sorts  of  fertilizers  may  not  be  unin¬ 
teresting. 

At  the  time  of  my  experiments  I  lived  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  where  I  purchased  an  old  worn-out 
farm.  The  soil  was  a  deep,  fine,  sandy  loam, 
and  completely  exhausted  by  shallow  plowing 
and  light  manuring,  both  easily  remedied,  as  it 
was  easily  worked.  As  there  was  a  good  de¬ 
posit  of  rich  mud  near  the  field,  I  had  a  quan¬ 
tity  thrown  out  in  the  autumn  for  the  winter’s 
frost  to  operate  on.  I  was  short  in  cattle  too 
so  I  saved  not  only  all  their  solid  droppings,  bu 
bedded  them  in  dry  sand  instead  of  straw,  as  i 
was  cheaper,  and  served  more  effectively  to  ab  - 
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sorb  all  the  urine.  I  had  all  the  wet  sand  and 
manure  thrown  from  the  stable  into  a  heap 
under  cover  every  day.  The  bulk  was  doubled 
by  this  process,  and  saved  from  the  rains  and 
evaporating  effects  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  following  April,  I  had 
a  bed  prepared  of  the  mud  some  12  inches  thick, 
and  then  the  winter’s  manure,  sand  and  all,  was 
hauled  and  put  upon  the  top  of  the  muck,  in  a 
heap  as  high  as  it  would  lay  conveniently,  six 
feet  or  so  wide.  The  heap  was  made  sufficiently 
long  to  suit  the  quantity,  care  being  taken  to 
have  the  whole  covered  a  few  inches  with  mud 
as  fast  as  the  manure  was  deposited.  The  ma¬ 
nure  was  left  partially  covered  near  the  base  of 
the  heap,  so  as  to  admit  the  air,  which  soon  pro¬ 
duced  fermentation.  I  had  it  forked  over  twice 
and  covered  anew  each  time,  and  at  the  end  of 
thirty  days  each  load  of  original  droppings  of 
the  cattle  was  increased  six-fold,  and  worth 
more  than  double  its  bulk  of  stable  manure, 
thrown  out  in  the  usual  way,  as  I  proved  by 
subsequent  trial.  The  above  preparation  I  will 
call  compost ;  and  will  presently  show  you  what 
it  did  for  corn  on  poor  ground. 

Of  the  poor  land  alluded  to  above,  I  plowed 
several  acres  of  the  poorest  in  the  autumn,  not 
less  than  ten  inches  deep.  The  next  May  I 
cross-plowed,  harrowed,  and  divided  it  into  five 
plots.  On  lot  No.  1, 1  put  nothing ;  this  was  to 
see  the  true  state  of  the  land ;  on  lot  No.  2,  I 
putlime ;  on  lot  No.  3,  plaster ;  on  lot  No.  4,  wood 
ashes ;  on  lot  No.  5,  the  compost  above  named. 
I  planted  all  the  plots  with  corn,  and  the  result 
was  as  follows : 


Treatment.  Produced  on  acre.  Gain.  Cost  p.  bush. 
No.  1,  Nothing,  13  bush.  0  85c. 

No.  2,  Lime,  13  “  0  $126’ 

No.  3,  Plaster,  14  “  1^  b.  $1  15 

No.  4,  Ashes,  25  “  12  “  50c. 

No.  5,  Compost,  62£  “  49  “  38c. 


By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lime 
wras  lost  and  also  the  plaster,  or  nearly  so.  The 
extra  one  and  a  half  bushels  gained  by  plaster, 
cost  $5  per  bushel,  and  that  gained  by  the  use 
of  ashes  cost  but  12-J-  cents  per  bushel.  That 
by  the  compost  cost  26  cents  per  bushel  for 
what  was  gained.  This  calculation  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  the  crops  took  the  entire 
manures ;  such  was  not  however  the  fact,  for  I 
found  that  part  where  the  compost  was  put,  to 
be  twice  as  productive  the  next  year,  as  those 
parts  where  the  other  substances  were  used. 
The  year  that  I  tried  the  above  experiment  corn 
was  worth  75  cents  per  bushel,  showing  that  I 
would  have  saved  had  I  paid  $5  per  bushel  for 
the  ashes,  and  the  compost  might  have  cost 
double  without  loss  to  me.  There  was  nearly 
the  same  difference  in  weight  of  the  cornstalks 
that  there  was  in  the  corn.  J.  H.  D. 

Morristown ,  N.  J. 
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CLAIMS  OP  AGRICULTURAL  PATENTS 

ISSUED  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  Nov.  8Tn,  1853. 

Seed  Planting  Cultivators — By  George 
Phillips,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  I  claim  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  combination  of  the  side-pieces, 
slotted  beam  and  slotted  bars,  and  the  hollow 
sectional  axle  or  shaft,  for  the  purpose  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  side- 
pieces,  as  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  attaching  the  driving  and  gradu¬ 
ating  wheel  to  the  back  part  of  the  machine,  by 
means  of  the  notched  bars,  secured  to  the  up¬ 
right  post  of  the  centre  or  draft  beam  by  a  bolt, 
upon  which  they  move,  and  suspending  above 
the  same  pawls,  with  either  of  the  notches,  thus 
enabling  said  wheel  to  perform  its  functions  of 
regulating  the  height  of  the  back  part  of  the 
machine,  and  driving  the  distributing  shafts, 
and  to  be  drawn  or  thrown  under  the  center  or 
draft  beam  to  form  a  pivot  wheel,  upon  which 
the  machine  may  be  raised  from  the  ground 
and  turned  in  the  manner  specified. 

Feed  Rollers  of  Straw  Cutters — By  Rob¬ 
ert  Sinclair,  Jr.,  &  R.  F.  Maynard,  of  Baltimore, 
Md. :  We  claim  for  straw  cutters  the  employ¬ 
ment  thereon  of  alternate  right  and  left  fins,  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  double  spiral  or  screw, 
said  fins  being  formed  as  set  forth,  and  opera¬ 
ting  together  so  as  to  prevent  the  straw  from 


crowding  to  the  right  or  left,  and  to  compress 
the  straw  laterally  as  it  is  passed  to  the  knives, 
and  constituting  altogether  what  we  denominate 
the  double  screw  propellers  for  straw  cutters. 

Uniting  Shovel  Blades  to  Handle  Straps — 
By  Jonathan  White,  of  Antrim,  N.  H.  :  I  claim 
uniting  by  welding  the  iron  handle  straps  to 
the  sheet  cast-steel  blade,  as  set  forth. 


ISkallanmus. 

THE  SECOND  WIPE. 

They  told  me  he  had  won  before 
Another’s  heart  than  mine, 

And  laid  his  first  and  deepest  love 
Upon  an  earlier  shrine. 

They  said  my  spirit  oft  must  grieve, 

If  I  my  lot  would  cast 
With  one  who  held  so  sacred  still 
Remembrance  of  the  past. 

I  heeded  not ;  my  bark  was  launched 
With  his  on  life’s  swift  tide, 

And  earth  holds  not  a  happier  heart 
Than  mine — a  second  bride. 

I  know  that  he  had  loved  and  lost 
What  life  may  ne’er  give  back, 

The  flowers  that  bloomed  in  freshness  once 
Have  withered  in  his  track. 

I  knew  that  she — the  angel  called — 

Looked  out  from  yon  blue  heaven, 

A  watcher  o’er  the  earth-bound  soul 
From  which  her  own  was  riven. 

Together  do  we  oft  recall 
This  dream  of  other  years, 

Nor  do  I  love  him  less  to  know, 

He  once  had  cause  for  tears. 

More  blest  am  I  that  it  hath  been 
My  love’s  appointed  task 
To  wake  anew  the  “  rights  of  home” 

In  which  his  soul  may  bask. 

Knickerbocker. 

TO  A  CHILD. 

On  thou  bright  thing,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God ; 
The  motion  of  thy  dancing  limbs  are  swayed 
By  the  unceasing  music  of  thy  being  ; 

Fearer  I  seem  to  God  when  looking  on  thee. 

’Tis  ages  since  he  made  his  youngest  star, 

His  hand  was  on  thee  as  ’twere  yesterday. 

Thou  later  Revelation !  Silver  stream, 

Breaking  with  laughter  from  the  lake  divine, 
Whence  all  things  flow ! 

Examiner. 

- - 

GOING  DOWN  HILL 

“  That  looks  bad,”  exclaimed  farmer  White, 
with  an  expressive  shake  of  the  head,  as  he 
passed  a  neglected  garden,  and  broken  down 
fence,  in  one  of  his  daily  walks. 

“Bad  enough,”  was  the  reply  of  the  compan¬ 
ion  to  whom  the  remark  was  addressed. 

“  Neighbor  Thompson  appears  to  be  running 
down  hill  pretty  fast.  I  can  remember  the  time 
when  every  thing  around  his  little  place  was 
trim  and  tidy.” 

“  He  always  appeared  to  be  a  steady,  indus¬ 
trious  man,”  rejoined  the  second  speaker. 

“  I  have  a  pair  of  boots  at  this  moment,  of  his 
make,  and  they  have  done  me  good  service.” 

“  I  have  generally  employed  him  for  myself 
and  family,”  was  the  reply,  “and  I  must  confess 
that  he  is  a  good  workman — but  nevertheless 
I  believe  I  shall  step  into  Jack  Smith’s  this 
morning,  and  order  a  pair  of  boots,  of  which  I 
stand  in  need.  I  always  make  it  a  rule,  never 
to  patronize  those  who  appear  to  be  running 
behind  hand.  There  is  generally  some  risk  in 
helping  those  who  won’t  help  themselves.” 

“  Very  true,  and  as  my  wife  desires  me  to  see 
about  a  pair  o:f  shoes  for  her,  this  morning,  I 
will  follow  your  example,  and  call  upon  Smith, 


He  is  no  great  favorite  of  mine,  however — an 
idle,  quarrelsome  fellow.” 

“  And  yet  he  seems  to  be  getting  ahead  in  the 
world,”  answered  the  farmer,  “and  I  am  willing 
to  give  him  a  lift.  But  I  have  an  errand  at  the 
butcher’s.  I  will  not  detain  you.” 

At  the  butcher’s  they  met  the  neighbor  who 
was  the  subject  of  their  previous  conversation. 
He  certainly  presented  rather  a  shabby  appear¬ 
ance,  and  in  his  choice  of  meat,  there  was  a  regard 
to  economy  which  did  not  escape  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  farmer  White.  After  passing  remarks, 
the  poor  shoemaker  took  his  departure,  and 
the  butcher  opened  his  account-book  with  a 
somewhat  anxious  air,  saying  as  he  charged  the 
bit  of  meat, 

“I  believe  it  is  time  that  neighbor  Thompson 
and  I  came  to  a  settlement.  Short  accounts 
make  long  friends.” 

“  No  time  to  lose,  I  should  say,”  remarked 
the  farmer. 

“  Indeed !  have  you  heard  of  any  trouble, 
neighbor  White  ?” 

“  No,  I  have  heard  nothing ;  but  a  man  has 
the  use  of  his  own  eyes,  you  know ;  and  I  never 
trust  any  one  with  my  money  who  is  evidently 
going  down  hill.” 

“  Quite  right ;  and  I  will  send  in  my  bill  this 
morning.  I  have  only  delayed  on  account  of 
the  sickness  which  the  poor  man  has  had  in  his 
family  all  winter.  I  suppose  he  must  have  run 
behind  a  little,  but  still  I  must  take  care  of 
number  one.” 

“  Speaking  of  Thompson,  are  you  ?”  observed 
a  bystander,  who  appeared  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  conversation.  “  Going  down  hill,  is  he  ! 
I  must  look  out  for  myself,  then.  He  owes  me 
quite  a  snug  sum  for  leather ;  but  on  the  whole, 
I  guess  the  money  would  be  safer  in  my  own 
pocket.” 

Here  the  four  worthies  separated,  each  with 
his  mind  filled  with  the  affairs  of  neighbor 
Thompson;  the  probability  that  he  was  going 
down  hill,  and  the  best  way  of  giving  him  a 
push. 

In  another  part  of  the  little  village,  similar 
scenes  were  passing. 

“  I  declare !”  exclaimed  Mrs.Bennett,  the  dress¬ 
maker,  to  a  favorite  assistant,  as  she  hastily 
withdrew  her  head  from  the  window  whence  she 
had  been  gazing  on  the  passers  by.  “  If  there 
is  not  Mrs.  Thompson,  the  shoemaker’s  wife, 
coming  up  the  street  with  a  parcel  in  her  hand. 
She  wants  to  engage  me  to  do  her  work,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  venture.  Every 
one  says  they  are  running  down  hill,  and  it  is  a 
chance  if  ever  I  get  my  pay.” 

“  She  has  always  paid  us  promptly,”  was  the 
reply. 

“  True,  but  that  was  in  the  days  of  her  pros¬ 
perity.”  I  cannot  afford  to  run  any  risk.” 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Thompson  prevented 
further  conversation. 

She  was  evidently  surprised  at  the  refusal  of 
Mrs.  B,  to  do  any  work  for  her ;  but  as  great 
pressure  of  business  was  pleaded  as  an  excuse, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  said,  and  she  soon  took 
her  leave.  Another  application  proved  equally 
unsuccessful.  It  was  strange  how  busy  the 
village  dress-makers  had  suddenly  become. 

On  the  way  home,  the  poor  shoemaker’s  wife 
met  the  teacher  of  a  small  school  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  where  two  of  her  children  attended. 

“  Ah !  Mrs.  Thompson,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,” 
was  the  salutation.  “I  was  about  calling  at 
your  house.  Would  it  be  convenient  to  settle 
our  little  account  this  afternoon  ?” 

“  Our  account !”  was  the  surprised  reply, 
“  Surely  the  term  has  not  yet  expired  ?” 

“  Only  half  of  it,  but  my  present  rule  is  to 
collect  money  at  that  time.  It  is  a  plan  which 
many  teachers  have  adopted  of  late.” 

“  I  was  not  aware  that  there  had  been  any 
change  in  your  rules,  and  I  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  meet  your  bill  at  the  usual  time.  I 
fear  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  do  so 
sooner.” 

The  countenance  of  the  teacher  showed  great 
disappointment,  and  as  she  passed  on  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  direction,  she  muttered  to  herself : 

“  Just  as  I  expected,  I  never  shall  see  a  cent. 
Everybody  says  they  are  going  down  hill.  I 
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must  get  rid  of  the  children  in  some  way.  Per¬ 
haps  I  may  get  a  pair  of  shoes  or  two  for  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  half  quarter,  if  I  manage  right,  but 
it  will  never  do  to  go  on  in  this  -way.” 

A  little  discomposed  by  her  interview  with 
the  teacher,  Mrs.  Thompson  stepped  into  a  neigh¬ 
boring  grocery  to  purchase  some  trifling  articles 
of  family  stores. 

“  I  have  a  little  account  against  you.  Will  it 
be  convenient  for  Mr.  Thompson  to  settle  it  this 
evening  ?”  asked  the  polite  shopkeeper,  as  he 
produced  the  desired  articles. 

“Is  it  his  usual  time  for  settling?”  was  again 
the  surprised  inquiry. 

“Well,  not  exactly,  but  money  is  very  tight 
just  now,  and  I  am  anxious  to  get  all  that  is  due 
to  me.  In  future  I  intend  to  keep  short  accounts ; 
there  is  a  little  bill,  if  you  would  like  to  look  at 
it.  I  will  call  around  this  evening.  It  is  but  a 
small  affair.” 

“Thirty  dollars  is  no  small  sum  to  us  just 
now,”  and  she  thoughtfully  pursued  her  way 
homewards. 

“  It  seems  strange  that  all  these  payments 
must  be  met  just  now,  while  we  are  struggling 
to  recover  from  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  winter. 
I  cannot  understand  it.” 

Her  perplexity  was  increased  by  finding  her 
husband  with  two  bills  in  his  hand,  and  a  coun¬ 
tenance  expressive  of  anxiety  and  concern. 

“Look,  Mary,”  he  said,  as  she  entered,  “Here 
are  two  unexpected  calls  for  money,  one  from 
the  doctor,  and  one  from  the  dealer  in  leather, 
from  whom  I  purchased  my  last  stock.  '.They 
are  both  very  urgent  for  immediate  payment, 
although  they  have  always  been  willing  to  wait 
a  few  months,  until  I  could  make  arrangements 
to  meet  their  claims.  But  misfortunes  never 
come  single,  and  if  a  man  once  gets  behind 
hand,  trouble  seems  to  pour  in  upon  him.” 

“Just  so,”  replied  the  wife.  “  The  neighbors 
think  we  are  going  down  hill,  and  every  one  is 
ready  to  give  us  a  push.  Here  are  two  more 
bills  for  you — one  from  the  grocer  and  the  other 
from  the  teacher.” 

Reply  was  prevented  by  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  lad  who  presented  a 
neatly  folded  paper  and  disappeared. 

“  The  butcher’s  account,  as  I  live !”  exclaimed 
the  astonished  shoemaker.  “What  is  to  be 
done,  Mary  ?  So  much  money  to  be  paid  out. 
and  very  little  coming  in ;  for  some  of  my  best 
customers  have  left  me,  although  my  work  has 
always  given  satisfaction.  If  I  could  only  have 
as  much  employment  as  usual,  and  the  usual 
credit  allowed  me,  I  could  soon  satisfy  all  these 
claims ;  but  to  meet  them  is  impossible,  and  the 
acknowledgement  of  inability  would  send  us 
still  on  the  downward  path.” 

“We  must  do  our  best,  and  trust  in  Provi¬ 
dence,”  was  the  consoling  remark  of  his  wife,  as 
a  second  knock  at  the  door  aroused  the  fear 
that  another  claimant  was  about  to  appear. 

But  the  benevolent  countenance  of  Uncle 
Joshua,  a  rare,  but  everwelcome  visitor,  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  Seating  himself  in  the  comfortable 
chair  that  Mary  hastened  to  hand  him,  he  said, 
in  his  eccentric  but  friendly  manner : 

“  Well  my  good  folks,  I  understand  the  world 
does  not  go  as  well  with  you  as  formerly. 
What’s  the  trouble  ?” 

“  There  need  be  no  trouble,”  was  the  reply, 
“  if  men  would  not  try  to  add  to  the  afflictions 
which  the  Almighty  sees  to  be  necessary  for  us. 
The  winter  was  a  trying  one.  We  met  with 
sickness  and  misfortunes,  which  we  endeavored 
to  bear  with  patience.  All  would  now  go  on 
well  if  those  around  me  were  not  determined  to 
push  me  in  the  downward  path. 

“But  there  lies  the  difficulty,  friend  Thomp¬ 
son.  This  is  a  selfish  world.  Everybody,  or 
at  least  a  great  majority,  care  only  for  number 
one.  If  they  see  a  poor  neighbor  getting  down 
hill,  their  first  thought  is  whether  it  will  affect 
their  own  interests,  and  provided  they  can  se¬ 
cure  themselves  they  care  not  how  soon  he  goes 
to  the  bottom.  The  only  way  is  to  keep  up 
appearances.  Show  no  signs  of  getting  behind 
hand,  and  all  will  go  wejl  with  you.” 

“  Very  true,  Uncle  Joshua,  but  how  is  this  to 
be  done?  Bills  which  I  did  not  expect  to  meet 
for  the  next  three  months  are  pouring  in  upon 


me.  My  best  customers  have  left  me  for  a  more 
fortunate  rival.  In  short,  I  am  on  the  brink  of 
ruin,  and  nought  but  a  miracle  can  save  me.” 

“A  miracle  which  is  very  easy  wrought  I  im¬ 
agine,  my  good  friend.  What  is  the  amount  of 
your  debts  which  press  so  heavily  upon  you, 
and  how  soon,  in  the  common  course  of  events, 
could  you  discharge  them  ?” 

“  They  do  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,” 
replied  the  shoemaker,  “and  with  my  usual 
run  of  work,  I  could  make  all  right  in  three  or 
four  months.” 

“We  will  say  six,”  was  the  answer.  “  I  will 
advance  you  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  for 
six  months.  Pay  every  cent  you  owe,  and 
with  the  remainder  of  the  money  make  some 
slight  improvement  in  your  shop  or  house,  and 
put  every  thing  about  the  grounds  in  its  usual 
neat  order.  Try  this  plan  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
we  will  see  what  effect  it  has  upon  our  worthy 
neighbors.  No,  no,  never  mind  thanking  me. 
I  am  only  trying  a  little  experiment  on  human 
nature.  I  know  you  of  old,  and  have  no  doubt 
my  money  is  safe  in  your  hands.” 

Weeks  passed  by.  The  advice  of  Uncle 
Joshua  had  been  strictly  followed,  and  the 
change  in  the  shoemaker’s  prospects  was  in¬ 
deed  wonderful.  He  was  now  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  most  thriving  men  of  the  village,  and 
many  marvellous  stories  were  told  to  account 
for  the  sudden  alteration  in  his  affairs. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  a  distant  relative 
had  entirely  relieved  him  of  his  pecuniary  diffi¬ 
culties.  Old  customers  and  new  ones  crowded 
in  upon  him.  They  had  never  before  realized 
the  beauty  and  durability  of  his  work.  The 
polite  butcher  selected  the  best  pieces  of  meat 
for  his  inspection,  as  he  entered,  and  was  to¬ 
tally  indifferent  as  to  the  time  of  payment.  The 
teacher  accompanied  the  children  home  to  tea, 
and  spoke  in  high  terms  of  their  improvement, 
pronouncing  them  among  her  best  scholars. 
The  dress-maker  suddenly  found  herself  free 
from  the  great  press  for  work,  and  in  a  friendly 
note  expressed  her  desire  to  oblige  Mrs.  Thomp¬ 
son  in  any  way  in  her  power. 

“  Just  as  I  expected,”  exclaimed  Uncle  Josh¬ 
ua,  rubbing  his  hands  exultingly,  as  the  grate¬ 
ful  shoemaker  called  upon  him  at  the  expiration 
of  six  months,  with  the  money  which  had  been 
loaned  in  the  hour  of  need.  “  Just  as  I  ex¬ 
pected.  A  strange  world !  They  are  ready  to 
push  a  man  up  hill,  if  he  seems  to  be  ascending 
and  just  as  ready  to  push  him  down,  if  they 
find  that  his  face  is  turned  that  way.  In  future, 
neighbor  Thompson,  let  every  thing  around  you 
wear  an  air  of  prosperity,  and  you  will  be  sure 
to  prosper.”  And  with  a  satisfied  air,  Uncle 
Joshua  placed  his  money  in  his  pocket-book, 
ready  to  meet  some  other  claim  upon  his  benev¬ 
olence,  whilst  he  whom  he  had  thus  befriended 
with  a  light  step  and  cheerful  countenance,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  happy  home. — Author  unknoicn. 
- ®  ©  « - 

Chicken  Pot-ihe. — Take  a  full  grown  chicken 
or  fowl,  cut  it  as  for  stewing  or  pie,  rinse  it  in 
cold  water,  and  put  it  into  a  stew-pan  with  hot 
water  to  cover  it,  add  a  half  pound  of  salt  pork, 
cut  in  thin  slices,  if  liked,  or  a  large  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  let  it  boil  gently  for  half  an  hour, 
(unless  it  is  a  young  chicken,  when  it  need  not 
be  parboiled,)  take  off  the  scum,  make  a  pie  or  pot 
pie  crust,  make  it  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
thick,  line  sides  only  of  a  dinner  pot,  (if  it  extends 
down  it  will  burn,)  put  the  meat  in  the  bottom, 
take  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  large  egg, 
and  cut  it  in  small  bits,  put  it  over  the  meat ; 
not  half  as  much  butter  will  be  required  if  pork 
is  used,  dredge  it  white  with  flour,  put  in  water 
from  the  stew-pan,  and  if  it  does  not  reach 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  crust,  add  more  hot 
water;  lay  skewers  across  the  top,  roll  out  the 
paste,  reserve  enough  to  cover  the  pie,  cut  the 
remainder  in  small  squares  and  drop  them  in 
the  pie,  then  put  on  the  top  crust,  cut  a  slit  in 
the  centre  and  cover  the  pot.  Set  it  over  a 
moderate  fire  to  boil  gently  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  ;  then  take  a  fork  and  try  the  top 
crust,  if  it  be  done  take  the  pie  up. 


Boston  Baked  Beans. — Baked  beans  are  a 
great  dish  with  all  Yankees,  and  the  following 


recipe  for  “  Boston  Baked  Beans,”  from  “  Mrs. 
Webster’s  Improved  Housewife,”  we  think  will 
be  acceptable  to  our  housekeeping  friends : 

Take  two  quarts  of  middling-sized  white  beans, 
three  pounds  of  salt  pork  aud  one  spoonfull  of 
molasses.  Pick  the  beans  over  carefully,  wash 
and  turn  about  a  gallon  of  soft  water  to  them  in 
a  pot;  let  them  soak  in  it  lukewarm  over  night; 
set  them  in  the  morning  where  they  will  boil  till 
the  skin  is  very  tender  and  about  to  break,  ad¬ 
ding  a  teaspoonful  of  saleratus.  Take  them  up 
dry,  put  them  in  your  dish,  stir  in  the  molasses, 
gash  the  pork,  and  put  it  down  in  the  dish  so  as 
to  have  the  beans  cover  all  but  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  ;  turn  in  cold  water  till  the  top  is  covered  ; 
bake  and  let  the  beans  remain  in  the  oven  ail 
night.  Beans  are  good  prepared  as  for  baking, 
made  a  little  thinner,  and  then  boiled  several 
hours  with  the  pork. 

- - 

HINTS  TO  FEMALES. 

The  News  and  Advertiser  of  Middletown, 
Ct.,  is  an  ever-welcome  visitor,  and  we  should 
feel  that  a  friend  had  deserted  us,  were  we  to 
miss  it  from  our  table.  Dr.  Wh.  B.  Casey,  its 
able  editor,  has  in  former  times  given  us  some 
very  wholesome  medical  advice,  and  we  were  at 
first  sorry  to  learn,  in  addition  to  his  professional 
duties,  that  he  had  assumed  the  cares  of  an 
editor.  But  he  seems  to  like  his  new  position 
so  well,  that  he  is  trying  to  destroy  his  profes¬ 
sional  business ;  at  least  if  his  patients  take  the 
following  advice,  coming  as  it  does  with  a  double 
sanction,  of  a  doctor  and  editor,  we  feel  quite 
certain  many  of  his  patients  will  dispense  with 
his  future  professional  services — The  Doctor 
says : 

We  once  in  a  while  take  it  upon  ourself  to 
administer  a  little  advice  to  the  male  sex,  re¬ 
specting  sundry  bad  habits,  in  which  it  is  proue 
to  indulge ;  and  we  see  no  good  reason  why  we 
should  not  venture  upon  a  little  remonstrance  to 
the  gentler  sex,  in  regard  to  certain  dangerous 
and  unwholesome  practices,  into  which  “  the 
girls  ”  have  allowed  themselves  to  fall.  We  re¬ 
fer  now  more  particularly  to  the  pernicious  habit 
of  their  wearing  thin  shoes.  We  admire  a 
neat,  pretty  foot,  as  also  a  trim,  well-turned 
ankle,  but  must  protest  ag'dinst  the  exhibition  of 
such  articles  under  improper  or  disadvantageous 
circumstances.  A  thin,  paper-soled  shoe  or 
slipper  may  do  very  well  for  in-door  use,  but  do, 
dear  ladies,  we  entreat  of  you,  exchange  the 
shoes  aforesaid  for  a  stout,  substantial  boot, 
when  you  go  out  of  doors,  and  are  obliged  to 
walk  in  cold  or  damp  weather.  Don’t  tell  us, 
that  in  such  cases,  you  wear  India  rubber  over¬ 
shoes  ;  we  know  you  do,  when  it  actually  rains 
or  snows;  but  there  are  very  many  times  when 
you  leave  the  over-shoes  at  home,  and  with 
your  feet  encased  in  neat,  thin  gaiters,  you  step 
off,  as  if  you  were  impervious  to  wet  and  cold, 
and  consider  yourselves  perfectly  secure 
against  any  attacks  of  disease  through  that 
mode  of  approach.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  very 
many,  and  very  severe  “colds”  are  caught,  by 
this  thoughtless  and  unnecessary  exposure,  and 
we  doubt  if  disease  finds  a  readier  method  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  system,  than  through  the  feet.  Nor 
are  “Rubbers”  as  wholesome  as  good  stout 
leather.  They  (the  rubbers)  arc  most  decidedly 
useful  articles,  and  we  have  nothing  to  say 
against  their  use  in  wet  weather ;  but  in  dry, 
cold  weather,  we  believe  substantial  leather 
boots  or  shoes,  much  more  conducive  to  health 
and  comfort.  They  do  not  cause  the  feet  to 
perspire  as  do  the  over-shoes.  In  England 
where  there  is  much  more  wet  and  damp  weath¬ 
er  than  with  us,  the  ladies  wear  stout  and  even 
thick  shoes.  They  do  not,  as  too  many  of  our 
women  do,  sacrifice  health  to  appearance,  and 
are  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  on  the  streets,  with 
their  feet  protected  by  shoes  and  soles,  which 
announce  their  approach  at  some  distance. — 
What  if  they  do  not  glide  along  as  noiselessly 
as  spirits ;  at  all  events  they  are  less  apt  on 
that  account  actually  to  become  spirits.  Take 
our  advice,  ladies,  and  don’t  wear  thin  shoes, 
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TO  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

Special  Notice. — This  paper  completes  the 
numbers  which  we  shall  forward  to  such  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  Farm  and  Garden ,  as  have 
not  or  do  not  renew.  The  first  of  December 
would  complete  the  volume  of  that  paper,  which 
was  stopped  before  the  issue  of  the  tenth  num¬ 
ber,  owing  to  the  improper  conduct  of  a  person 
employed  in  transacting  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  paper. 

We  have  done  what  was  in  our  power  to 
remedy  the  difficulty,  by  sending  a  weekly  pa¬ 
per  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  monthly, 
during  the  time  of  the  subscription.  Those 
whose  subscription  did  not  expire  with  the 
December  number  of  the  Farm  and  Garden , 
will  continue  to  receive  this  paper  without  ex¬ 
pense  till  the  first  of  January,  or  to  No.  17. 
Some  very  few,  whose  subscriptions  were  for  a 
long  term,  will  receive  this  paper  after  that 
time  till  their  subscriptions  are  amply  made  up. 

Allen  &  Co.,  Publishers. 


Back  Numbers.— We  still  have  files  of  the 
back  numbers  of  this  volume  to  supply  to  new 
subscribers,  with  the  exception  of  Nos.  1  and  2. 
No.  1  we  are  entirely  out  of,  and  we  have  very 
few  copies  of  No.  2.  Such  of  our  subscribers 
as  have  either  of  those  numbers,  (1  and  2,)  and 
do  not  keep  their  papers  on  file,  will  confer 
a  very  great  favor  if  they  will  remail  them  to 
us.  We  will  reciprocate  the  favor  in  any  way 
they  may  direct. 

We  advise  all  to  keep  perfect  files  of  the 
paper,  to  be  bound  or  stitched  together  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  with  an  index  which  we 
shall  then  furnish.  The  volume  will  form  a 
valuable  one  for  future  reference.  We  will 
supply  any  lost  numbers,  and  we  request  any 
one  who  loses  a  number  through  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  the  mail,  to  give  us  immediate  notice  of 
the  fact,  and  we  will  supply  the  deficiency. 

- - 

CREDIT  TO  WHOM  CREDIT  IS  DUE. 

We  notice,  recently,  that  a  number  of  our 
cotemporaries  have  copied  icithout  credit  sev 
eral  articles  written  expressly  for  this  paper, 
such  as  “  How  to  Make  Home-made  Superphos¬ 
phate  of  Lime ;  ”  “How  shall  we  Advance  the 
Interests  of  Agriculture  ;  ”  Articles  on  “  Drain¬ 
ing  ;  ”  “  Humbugs ;  ”  “  Coal  Ashes ;  ”  “  Winter 
Fattening  Unprofitable  ;  ”  “  Planting  Chestnut 
Trees ;  ”  &c.,  &c. 

We  highly  value  our  exchanges,  and  carefully 
gather  from  them  all  we  can  to  interest  or 
profit  our  own  readers,  but  our  invariable  rule 
has  been,  and^is,  to  do  as  we  roould  be  done  by, 
to  always  give  credit  for  any  article  to  that 
paper  in  which  wc  have  good  reason  to  suppose 
it  first  appeared. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is  generally 
largely  supplied  with  original  articles.  Many 
of  these  are  from  our  own  pens ;  and  as  we 
have  done  heretofore,  we  shall  continue  to  hold 
an  open  purse  to  those  who  write  good  articles 
for  our  paper.  These  arc,  of  course,  freely  open 
to  the  use  of  every  other  paper.  All  we  ask  is 
a  simple  recognition  of  the  paper  which  has 
been  at  the  labor  or  expense  of  originating 
them. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  notice  that  the 
Farmer  and  Mechanic  copies  our  notice  of  Sil¬ 
vering  Powders  and  Duplicate  Writing  Papers, 
and  credits  them  to  the  Scientific  American. 
This  is  a  mistake  we  doubt  not,  and  we  only 


call  attention  to  the  fact  to  correct  the  mistake. 

The  Farmer  and  Mechanic  is  a  well  edited 
paper,  and  is  doing  good  service  in  advancing 
agricultural  improvement.  It  is  far  from  being 
like  some  journals  we  could  name,  so  destitute 
of  originality,  as  to  need  to  borrow  uncredited 
articles. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  growing  disposition  on 
the  part  of  public  journals  to  give  publicity  to 
articles,  showing  up  the  character  of  the  petty 
impositions  that  are  practised  by  a  large  class 
of  skilful  peddlers,  wrho  are  palming  off  upon  the 
community  daily,  to  the  amount  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  worthless  and  injurious  twenty-five 
cent  articles,  under  various  names.  We  alluded 
in  a  former  number  to  the  character  of  tooth- 
washes,  and  during  the  last  ten  days  we  have 
frequently  seen  a  man,  within  twenty  rods  of 
our  office,  doing  a  thriving  business  in  selling  a 
wash  of  precisely  the  character  we  described. 

If  the  dentists  wished  to  increase  their  busi¬ 
ness,  they  could  adopt  no  cheaper  method  than 
to  make  up  a  hundred  barrels  of  these  tooth- 
washes,  and  hire  men  to  stand  upon  the  corners 
of  the  streets,  and  give  the  article  away  freely 
to  all  who  would  take  it.  A  few  applications  are 
sufficient  to  destroy  a  set  of  good  teeth. 


Rancid  Butter. — Under  the  head  of  “  Impor¬ 
tant  Discovery”  a  statement — credited  to  a  Paris 
Journal — is  “  going  the  rounds,”  to  the  effect 
that  bad  butter  may  be  freed  from  all  disagree¬ 
able  taste  and  smell,  and  rendered  as  sweet  as 
when  first  made,  by  simply  washing  it  in  water 
containing  two  or  three  drops  of  chloride  of 
lime  for  each  pound  of  butter.  The  butter  is 
to  be  thoroughly  worked  over  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  afterwards  washed  with  pure  water. 

We  are  sorry  to  say,  we  believe  the  above 
news  “  is  too  good  to  be  true.”  When  a  process 
is  discovered  for  restoring  decaying  vegetables, 
and  putrescent  animal  matters,  we  shall  then 
have  some  hopes  of  making  rancid  butter  fresh 
again.  Butter  is  an  animal  or  organic  produc¬ 
tion,  and  rancidity  is  the  result  of  a  change  in  its 
composition,  brought  about  by  the  natural  pro¬ 
cess  of  decay.  This  decaying  process  may  be 
prevented,  but  after  it  has  once  taken  place  there 
is  no  hope  of  discovering  a  process  to  restore  it 
to  its  original  state.  Such  a  process,  were  it 
practicable,  would  be  worth  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  discoverer  and  to  the  country.  There  is  no 
season  of  the  year  when  a  million  pounds  of 
rancid  butter  could  not  be  purchased,  and  by 
restoring  it  to  the  condition  of  new  butter,  each 
pound  would  be  enhanced  in  value  at  least  five 
cents.  Each  million  pounds  would  in  this  case 
be  worth  $50,000  more  than  before  its  restora¬ 
tion.  But  as  above  stated  we  have  no  hopes 
that  any  one  will  ever  discover  any  process  for 
doing  this. 

- *9  l - 

How  to  Administer  Chloroform  to  Bees. — 
We  believe  Mr.  David  Smitm,  of  Scotland,  was 
the  first  to  recommend  the  use  of  chloroform  to 
stupefy  bees,  when  it  is  desirable  to  examine 
the  hive  for  moths,  or  to  remove  honey  from  it. 
From  various  sources  we  learn  this  method  is 
quite  practicable.  Some  have  used  too  large  a 
quantity.  Scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  is 
needed  for  a  full  size  hive.  The  operation  should 
be  performed  early  in  the  morning,  before  any 
bees  have  left  the  hive,  and  before  they  are  in 
active  motion.  A  bright,  calm,  sunny  morning 
is  the  best.  The  operation  is  very  simple  and 
easily  performed. 


Spread  a  cloth  upon  a  table  or  large  board 
near  the  hive ;  set  a  shallow  plate  in  the  middle 
of  this  and  pour  into  it  nearly  a  tablespoonful 
of  chloroform,  and  set  the  hive  quickly  and  care¬ 
fully  over  it.  After  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
the  bees  will  become  entirely  insensible,  and 
most  of  them  will  have  left  the  hive  and  lie  in 
a  heap  upon  the  table.  On  this  account,  to  keep 
them  from  falling  into  the  chloroform,  it  should 
be  covered  over  with  a  piece  of  wire  gauze,  or 
what  will  answer  equally  well,  place  several 
small  sticks  across  the  plate  and  spread  over 
them  a  piece  of  netting  or  open  cloth. 

After  the  bees  have  become  insensible,  the  hive 
can  be  removed  and  examined,  and  the  honey 
taken  out  if  desired.  The  hive  is  then  replaced 
over  the  bees,  the  edges  being  keptraised  a  little 
from  the  table  by  small  blocks,  so  as  to  allow  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  They  will  gradually  be¬ 
come  sensible,  and  ascending  into  the  hive,  will 
resume  their  work  without  having  suffered  any 
injury.  The  next  morning  the  hive  can  be  re¬ 
turned  to  its  old  place. 

We  suppose  common  sulphuric  ether  will  an¬ 
swer  equally  well  with  chloroform,  but  a  larger 
quantity  and  a  longer  time  will  be  required. 

We  think  this  use  of  chloroform  a  valuable 
discovery,  and  one  deserving  the  attention  of  all 
bee-raisers. 

- •  • • - 

Lice  on  Cows. — We  have  frequently  seen  it 
stated  that  water  in  which  common  potatoes 
had  been  boiled  will  destroy  lice  upon  cattle. 
This  hardly  seems  reasonable,  but  several  per¬ 
sons  have  testified  to  its  usefulness,  and  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Southern  Planter  says  he 
has  several  times  tried  it  with  signal  success. 
The  remedy  is  simple,  and  is  probably  worthy 
of  a  trial,  as  it  is  easily  made  and  can  do  no  in¬ 
jury.  Tobaccojuice  is  more  certain  to  kill  them ; 
melted  lard,  or  fish  oil  is  also  very  good  ;  but 
if  cattle  are  well  kept,  lice  will  scarcely  ever 
molest  them. 

- •  o  * - 

CIDER  APPLE-SAUCE. 

This  is  known  by  the  name  of  Apple  Butter 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially 
among  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania,  Western 
New-York,  and  Southern  Ohio.  As  it  keeps 
well  during  the  entire  year,  and  is  highly  rel¬ 
ished  by  most  persons,  it  is  put  up  in  large 
quantities  for  the  market  in  some  places ;  and 
we  believe  it  would  be  more  generally  made, 
were  all  acquainted  with  the  method  of  making 
a  good  article.  Properly  made,  it  bears  trans¬ 
portation  to  almost  any  country,  and  it  should 
be  found  in  every  city  market.  We  have  kept 
it  for  years,  and  found  it  as  good  as  when  first 
made.  It  even  improves  by  age.  Our  process 
of  making  is  as  follows. 

From  six  to  twelve  gallons  of  new  cider  are 
taken  for  each  bushel  of  apples — the  quantity 
of  cider  used  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
article  we  intend  to  make,  and  the  length  of  time 
we  wish  it  to  keep.  The  cider  is  taken  as  soon 
as  made,  and  boiled  down  to  one  half  of  its  ori¬ 
ginal  bulk ;  the  apples,  entirely  freed  from  skins 
and  cores,  are  then  put  in,  and  the  whole  kept 
boiling  over  a  brisk  fire,  with  constant  stirring , 
till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  pulpy  mass,  about 
as  thick  as  hasty-pudding ;  it  is  then  removed 
from  the  fire  before  the  stirring  is  discontinued, 
and  when  cold  it  may  be  put  into  jars  or  wooden 
casks.  It  is  little  liable  to  ferment  or  sour;  should 
this  chance  to  take  place  it  should  be  boiled 
again.  When  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  cider  are. 
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used  to  a  bushel  of  apples,  and  the  boiling  well 
conducted  there  is  no  danger  of  fermenting  in 
half  a  dozen  years.  Most  persons  we  believe 
prefer  to  use  cider  made  from  sweet  apples,  or 
else  to  use  sweet  apples  in  making,  and  many 
use  both  sweet  apples  and  sweet  apple  cider. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  making  this  article,  is 
to  prevent  it  from  burning,  especially  near  the 
close  of  the  operation.  To  avoid  this,  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  unremitted  stirring.  It  is  usually 
made  in  large  brass  kettles.  Some  cover  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle  with  little  wisps  of  straw 
laid  closely  together.  We  have  not  found  this 
necessary.  The  only  failure  we  ever  made  was 
when  a  careless  boy  was  entrusted  with  the  stir¬ 
ring.  A  little  upon  the  bottom  was  scorched 
and  this  soon  communicated  a  bad  flavor  to  the 
whole.  Should  a  small  portion  happen  to  burn, 
the  top  part  should  immediately  be  poured  off, 
and  the  kettle  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  The 
kettle  should  be  clean  and  bright  before  putting 
in  the  apples,  and  it  will  remain  so,  and  be  less 
likely  to  burn.  A  long  wooden  stirrer  is  used. 
With  attention  to  these  little  matters,  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  neither  difficult  nor  hazardous,  and  those 
who  have  once  tried  the  manufacture  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  will  not  soon  lay  it  aside.  It  will  command 
a  remunerative  price  in  the  market  at  all  times. 

A  very  good  and  convenient  winter  apple¬ 
sauce  is  made  by  using  a  lesser  quantity  of  cider, 
and  simply  boiling  the  apples,  but  not  breaking 
them  entirely  to  a  pulp.  We  have  also  prac¬ 
tised  boiling  down  sweet  apple  cider  when  new, 
and  keeping  it  in  this  state  during  the  winter 
and  spring  to  put  into  pies,  and  to  use  in  mak¬ 
ing  sauce  with  both  green  and  dried  apples. 
Sour  apple  cider,  boiled  down  to  one  half  or  one 
third  will  keep  a  long  time  without  fermentation 
or  change  of  quality. 

- — — » - 

ERIE  RAILROAD, 

This  stupendous  work  of  art  may  now  be 
said  to  be  “  finished.”  Hereafter  the  same  cars 
pass  regularly  from  New-York  city  to  Lake  Erie. 
Before  this  the  narrow  gage  has  been  in  use  on 
this  end  of  the  road,  but  the  wide  track  is  now 
completed.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  longest 
route  in  the  world  which  is  passed  over  without 
change  of  cars.  We  heartily  wish  every  road 
in  the  country  had  adopted  the  wise  policy  of 
laying  a  wide  track.  We  always  feel  a  greater 
sense  of  security  when  our  swift  coach  stands 
upon  a  wide  base.  And  then  it  is  such  a  lux¬ 
ury  to  have  elbow-room,  as  these  wide  cars — 
saloons  rather — furnish. 

No  class  of  men  in  the  country  have  had  a 
stronger  hold  upon  our  sympathies  than  those 
who  have  had  charge  of  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  Let  any  one 
pass  leisurely  along  the  route  and  see  the  obsta¬ 
cles  that  have  been  surmounted,  and  they  can¬ 
not  fail  to  admire  the  skill  and  patient  perseve¬ 
rance  exercised. 

We  are  more  especially  interested  in  this  road 
from  its  influence  upon  the  agricultural  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  large  section  of  our  State,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  value  to  Ohio,  and  other  states 
west.  The  cost  was  some  $25,000,000  we  be¬ 
lieve,  yet  if  the  actual  increase  in  money  value 
of  the  farms  along  its  line  could  be  estimated, 
we  doubt  not  the  sum  would  exceed  $50,000,- 
000,  or  more  than  double  the  cost  of  the  road. 
The  owners  of  the  land  along  its  line  could  well 
afford  to  have  built  the  entire  road  at  their  own 
expense,  and  then  have  given  it  up  to  any  body 
of  men  who  would  conduct  it  afterwards.  But 


it  has  been  built  without  expense  to  them, 
and  they  are  now  beginning  to  reap  the  benefit. 
They  have  new  motives  to  improve  their  land 
by  every  means  in  their  power.  They  now 
have  the  best  market  in  the  world  easy  of  ac¬ 
cess.  Those  living  four  hundred  miles  from 
New-York  can  bring  their  produce  here  as 
cheaply,  as  quickly,  and  with  more  safety,  than 
those  living  but  forty  miles  distant  a  few  years 
ago. 

We  have  for  some  time  past,  looked  with 
especial  interest  upon  the  agricultural  prospects 
of  the  southern  tier  of  counties  in  this  State. 
We  had  designed  ere  this  to  have  passed  leis¬ 
urely  through  this  section,  and  gathered  notes 
and  made  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  pro¬ 
ducts  and  agricultural  resources,  but  the  weekly 
issue  of  our  paper  permits  us  to  make  short  ex¬ 
cursions  only.  As  we  have  opportunity  from 
time  to  time,  we  shall  make  frequent  visits  to 
these  counties,  and  gather  such  observations  as 

may  interest  or  instruct  our  readers. 

- ••• - 

National  Magazine. — The  December  num¬ 
ber  is  at  hand,  and  fully  sustains  the  high 
character  which  this  valuable  magazine  has 
already  established  for  itself.  It  is  really  a 
pleasure  to  take  into  our  families,  a  periodical 
which  is  replete  with  interesting  and  instructive 
reading,  and  yet  is  entirely  free  from  all  matter 
which  is  the  least  doubtful  in  its  moral  tendency. 
We  think  the  publishers  should  take  measures 
to  make  so  valuable  and  cheap  a  magazine  more 
generally  known  and  read,  though  we  believe 
their  present  circulation  is  between  Twenty  and 
Thirty  Thousand.  Published  by  Carleton  & 
Phillips,  200  Mulberry-street,  New  York  ;  at  $2 
a  year,  or,  18j  cents  a  number. 

ARRIVAL  OF  *DTJ CHESS  64. 

This  extraordinary  fine  Sliort-horn  cow  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  steamer  Humboldt  at  this  port,  on 
the  24th  inst.,  in  excellent  condition.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  she  was  purchased,  among 
other  animals,  at  Earl  Ducie’s  late  sale,  for  600 
guineas  ($3000,)  by  Mr.  Francis  M.  Rotcu,  for 
Mr.  Jonathan  Thorne,  of  this  city.  She  is  four 
years  old,  almost  entirely  a  bright,  deep  red,  and 
was  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bates,  and 
purchased  at  his  executor’s  sale  by  the  late 
Earl  Ducie.  We  shall  say  no  more  of  this 
superb  animal  than  to  advise  all  amateurs  to 
call  at  Mr.  Thorne’s  farm,  Washington,  Duchess 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  examine  her  and  the  other  choice 
stock  Mr.  Thorne  has  there,  for  themselves. 

Mr.  TnoRNE  also  received  by  the  Humboldt 
ten  South-down  ewes,  from  the  flock  of  Mr. 
Jonas  Webb.  They  are  heavily  wooled  and 
uncommonly  good  animals,  even  for  Mr.  Webb’s 
breeding. 

In  Short-horn  cattle  and  South-down  sheep 
Mr.  Thorne  has  now  what  is  very  desirable 
among  the  best  of  breeders. 

Mr.  Francis  Rotch,  of  Morris,  Otsego  Co., 
N.  Y.,  received  a  beautiful  Short-horn  bull  calf 
by  the  above  steamer,  and  a  choice  lot  of  Mad¬ 
agascar  rabbits  and  Dorking  fowls. 

- •  - 

Stinson’s  Knife-Sharpener. — This  is  a  very 
convenient  article  for  kitchen  use.  It  consists 
of  two  square  plates,  made  so  hard  that  they 
remove  a  portion  from  both  sides  of  the  edge  of 
a  knife  when  drawn  between  them.  For  sharp¬ 
ening  meat  and  bread  knives,  this  little  article 
is  quite  serviceable  if  skillfully  used.  We  pre¬ 
fer  the  square  plates  to  any  other  form  we  have 
seen. 


SALE  OF  IMPORTED  SHORT-HORNED  CATTLE,  &c. 

Belonging  to  tlic  Northern  Kentucky  Cattle 
Association ,  Avgust  18th,  1853. 


Mu.  James  G.  Kinniard,  of  Lexington,  Ky., 
obligingly  forwarded  us  an  official  account  of  the 
above  sale,  soon  after  it  was  made.  This  was 
mislaid  or  carried  off  from  our  office.  Upon 
learning  this,  Mr.  K.  sent  us  another ;  but  owing 
to  the  numerous  Cattle  Shows,  &c.,  to  report  in 
our  columns  since  its  reception,  we  have  delayed 
its  publication  till  the  present  number.  This 
finishes  up  all  the  great  cattle  sales  which  have 
taken  place  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country 
the  past  year;  and  for  this  alone,  the  present 
volume  of  the  Agriculturist  will  be  a  valuable 
work  of  reference  to  stock  breeders. 

BULLS. 

Lot  1,  Diamond,  (1 1357)  Roan,  bred  by  Lord 
Feversliam,  3  years  old,  Brutus  J. 

Clay  ifc  Co.,  of  Bourbon,  -  -  -  $6005 

“  2,  Young  Chilton,  (11278)  White,  bred 
by  J.  Emmerson,  3  years  old,  'War- 
fields,  Kinnaird  &  Co.,  of  Fayette,  -.’U3005 


“  3,  Challenge]-,  Roan,  bred  by  Earl  Ducie,  ~ 

1  year  old,  Vanmeter,  Goff  &  Co.,  of 

Clarke, .  4850 

“  4,  Orontes,  2nd  (11887)  Red,  bred  by 
Earl  of  Burlington,  2  years,  A.  J. 
Alexander,  of  Woodford,  -  -  4525 

“  5,  The  Count,  (12191)  Roan,  bred  by  J. 
Beasley,  2  years,  Strawre  Goff,  of 

Clarke, .  2575 

“  6,  Fusileer,  (11499)  Roan,  bred  by  T. 

Bell,  2  years,  R.  W.  Scott  of  Franklin,  1425 
“  7,  Senator  2nd,  White,  bred  by  H. 
Ambler,  1  year,  Allen  &  Curd,  of 

Fayette, .  2000 

“  8,  Belleville  3rd,  Roan,  bred  by  John  M. 

Hopper,  1  year,  G.  W.  Button,  of 
Fayette,  .....  1600 
“  9,  Yorkshire  Maynard,  Roan,  bred  by  A. 

T.  Maynard,  1  year,  R.  S.  Taylor, 

of  Clarke, . 1000 

“  10,  Fortunatus,  8  months,  RoaD,  bred  by 

Mr.  Fawkes,  Isaac  Vanmater  of  Clarke  1 SOO 
COWS. 


11,  Lady  Stanhope,  6  years,  Roan,  bred 

by  A.  T.  Maynard,  B.  J.  Clay,  of 
Bourbon, . 

12,  Lady  Fairy,  4  years,  Red,  bred  by  Mr. 
Fawkes,  Wm.  Warfield,  of  Fayette, 

13,  Goodness,  0  years,  Red,  bred  by  Mr. 
Hall,  D.  S.  Coleman,  of  Fayette, 

14,  Roan  Duchess,  3  years,  Roan,  bred  by 

Mr.  Wetherill,  W.  H.  Brand,  of 
Fayette, . 

15,  Maid  of  Melrose,  2  years,  Roan,  bred 

by  Mr.  Fawkes,  A.  J.  Alexander,  of 
Woodford, . 

1 6,  Lady  Caroline,  2  years,  Roan,  bred  by 
Mr.  Sperman,  B.  J.  Clay,  Bourbon,  . 

17,  *  Gem,  2  years,  Roan,  bred  by  Mi-. 
Ambler,  S.  Vanmeter,  Clarke, 

18,  Mazurka,  2  years,  Roan,  bred  by  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  A.  J.  Alexander,  Woodford 

19,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  2  years,  Red, 

bred  by  Mi-.  Ambler,  W,  H.  Brand, 
Fayette,  - 

20,  Necklace,  ^  twjns  1  year,  Roan,  bred 


21,  Bracelet 


bred 


by  Mr.  Towneley,  LI.  Clay,  jun., 

Bourbon, . 

by  Mr.  Towneley,  M.  M.  Clay, 

Bourbon, . 

“  22,  Orphan  Nell,  1  year,  Roan,  bred  by 
Mr.  Tanqueray,  Hill  Gano,  Bourbon 
“  23,  Equity,  1  year,  Red,  bred  by  Mr. 

Booth,  J.  Waller,  Jefferson, 

“  24,  Flattery,  1  year,  White,  bred  by  Earl 
Ducie,  W.  R.  Duncan,  Clarke,  - 
“  25,  Muffin,  1  year,  Roan,  bred  by  Earl 
Ducie,  Smith  &  Coulter,  Scott.  - 
Cotswold  Siieep,  bred  by  Messrs.  Game  & 
BUCKS. 


1500 

1100 

2025 

900 

2200 

1825 

825 

3050 

900 

805 

75Q 

1000 

1000 

815 

535 

Lane. 


1  O.  H.  Bin-bridge,  of  Bourbon, 

-  $  710 

2,  J.  S.  Matson,  “ 

EWES. 

-  1010 

1,  J.  S.  Matson,  of  Bourbon, 

-  210 

2,  H.  Hedges,  “ 

-  270 

3,  J.  S.  Matson,  “ 

-  105 

4,  H.  Varnon,  “ 

-  221 

*  Doubts  were  entertained  as  to  her  breeding. 
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5,  R.  Ford,  of  Scott.  ....  200 

6,  0,  H.  Burbridge,  Bourbon,  -  -  -  140 

LEICESTER  SHEEP. 

1  Buck,  J.  G.  Kinniard,  Fayette,  -  -  $50 

2  Ewes,  Lewis  Castleman,  Fayette,  -  52  cacb. 

Southdown  Sheep  bred  by  Jonas  Webb. 
BUCKS. 

1  1  year  old,  purchased  by  J.  Kerr,  Fayette,  $755 

2  “  “  Kinniard  &  Clay, 

Fayette  and  Bourbon,  ....  400 

3  1  year  old,  purchased  by  M.  M.  Clay, 

Bourbon,  . 340 

EWES. 

1  1  year  old,  purchased  by  M.  M.  Clay, 

Bourbon,  -  -  -  .  -  -  -  350 

2  1  year  old,  purchased  by  J.  G.  Kinniard, 

Fayette, . 180 

3  1  year  old,  purchased  by  M.  M.  Clay, 

Bourbon,  -  -  -  -  230 

Horse  Cleveland,  Bay  Stallion,  Young  Lord, 
bred  by  J.  C.  Maynard,  purchased  by 
Isaac  Wright,  of  Bourbon,  -  -  2800 


Total  amount  of  Sale,  -  -  -  $55,976 

10  Bulls,  $28,681 ,  average,  $2868  10. 

15  Cows,  19,230,  “  1282  00. 

The  Cotswold  Sheep,  $2866,  average,  $358  25. 

“  Leicester  “  154,  “  51  33. 

“  Southdown,  “  2255,  “  375  80. 

This  is  the  greatest  sale  which  has  ever  been  made ; 
Diamond  selling  for  a  $1000  more  tliau  the  famous 
Comet,  at  Mr.  Colling’s  sale  in  England,  in  1810. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  James  S.  Matson, 
at  his  sale  on  the  23d  September,  sold  his  imported 
bull,  John  O’Gaunt,  (11621,)  privately  to  a  Company 
of  gentlemen  residing  in  Boyle  and  Mercer  counties, 
in  this  State,  for  $4000;  also,  Javelin,  (11610,)  bred  by 
Lord  Hill,  sold  for  a  little  upwards  of  $1200  ;  a  2 
year  old  heifer,  bred  by  Mr.  M.  for  $871 ;  a  3  year 
old  cow  for  $67  5  ;  a  yearling  heifer  for  $702;  Cows 
for  $300,  $530, $500,  $516,  $464;  a  2  year  old  Heifer 
$421  ;  Calves,  $181.  $185,  $400,  $155,  $350,  $210, 
$431. 

Many  have  supposed  that  the  above  sales  were 
fictitious,  but  that  such  was  not  the  case,  we  have 
every  assurance  from  highly  honorable  persons  in 
Kentucky.  All  these  sales  were  bona  fide ;  yet  it 
may  be  proper  for  us  to  add,  byway  of  explanation, 
that  the  Stockholders  of  the  Importing  Association 
alone  were  the  purchasers.  Consequently,  whatever 
profit  was  made  upon  the  importation,  (which  was 
large,)  was  divided  among  the  members  according  to 
their  articles  of  agreement.  This  accounts  somewhat 
for  the  high  prices  brought  by  these  animals.  For 
the  better  understanding  of  our  readers,  we  have 
arranged  the  cost  of  the  above  animals  in  England, 
the  price  sold  at  in  Kentucky,  and  the  profit  on  each, 
in  a  tabular  form  below. 


Name. 

When 

Calved. 

Cost  in 
England 

Sold  for 

Profit 

BULLS. 

1,  Diamond . 

2,  Young  Chilton, . 

3,  Challenger . 

4,  Orontes . 

5,  The  Count, . 

6,  Fusileer . 

7,  Senator, . 

8,  Belleville . 

9,  Yorkshire  Maynard.. . 

10,  Fortunatus  . 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

11,  Lady  Stanhope . 

12,  Lady  Fairy . 

13,  Goodness . 

14,  Roan  Duches . 

15,  Maid  of  Melrose  .... 

16,  Lady  Caroline  . 

17,  Gem . 

18,  Mazurka  . 

19,  Duchess  of  Sutherland 

20,  Necklace? 

21,  Bracelet  S  twms . 

22,  Orphan  . 

23,  Equity... 

24,  Flattery 

25,  Muffin 

June,  1850 
May,  1850 
Jan.,  1852 
Sept.,  1851 
July,  1851 
Feb.,  1853 
April,  1852 
Jan.,  1852 
March,  1852 
Dec.,  1852 

In  1847 
June,  1848 
Sept..,  1847 
July,  1850 
Oct.,  1851 
July,  1851 
April,  1851 
Aug.,  1851 
Dec.,  1850 
April,  1852 
Nov.,  1852 
March  1852 
Nov.,  1851 
June,  1852 

Dols. 

630 

600 

450 

630 

525 

375 

630 

1050 

275 

275 

375 

525 

525 

275 

775 

775 

600 

375 

400 

5  260 

(  260 

325 

400 

325 

225 

Dols. 

6005 

3005 

4850 

4525 

2575 

1475 

2000 

1500 

1000 

1800 

1500 
1100  - 
2025 
900 
2200 
1825 
825 
3050 
900 
805 
750 
1000 
1000 
815 
535 

Dols. 

5375 

2405 

4400 

3895 

2050 

1100 

1370 

450 

725 

1525 

1125 

575 

1500 

625 

1425 

1425 

50 

2450 

525 

545 

490 

675 

600 

490 

310 

THE  HORSES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  first  horses  brought  into  any  part  of  the 
territory  at  present  embraced  in  the  United 
States,  were  landed  in  Florida  by  Cabeca  de 
Veca,  in  1527,  forty-two  in  number,  all  of 
which  perished  or  were  otherwise  killed.  The 
next  importation  was  also  brought  to  Florida 
by  De  Soto,  in  1539.  In  1608  the  French  in¬ 
troduced  the  horse  into  Canada.  In  1609,  the 
English  landed  at  Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  hav¬ 
ing  seven  horses  with  them.  In  1629,  Francis 
Higginson  imported  horses  and  other  domestic 
animals  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 


In  1625,  the  Dutch  Company  imported  horses 
into  New-York.  In  1750,  the  French  of  Illinois 
were  in  possession  of  considerable  numbers  of 
horses. 

According  to  the  census  returns  for  1850, 
there  were  4,335,358  horses  in  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  those  in  cities,  which  were 
not  returned.  The  four  and  a  half  millions 
of  these  animals  in  the  United  States,  consti¬ 
tute  a  proportion  of  one  to  five  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  New-York  has  one  horse  to  seven 
persons.  Pennsylvania  one  to  six  and  six- 
tenths.  Ohio,  one  to  four.  Kentucky,  one 
to  three  free  inhabitants.  In  Ohio  and  the 
new  States  of  the  Northwest  the  increase  of 
horses  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  popula¬ 
tion. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  United  States  is 
more  than  three  times  as  large  as  that  in  Great 
Britain.  A  recent  report  in  France  shows  that 
there  are  in  that  country  3,200,000  horses. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

■ - - - 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

THE  POTATO  ROT. 

Middlebush,  N.  J.  Nov.  24,  1853. 

I  nAVE  heard  of  many  notable  cures  for  the 
potato  rot  through  the  columns  of  your  ex¬ 
cellent  paper  and  others,  but  none  appear  to 
me  so  likely  to  eradicate  the  disease,  as  a 
method  of  preparing  the  seed  recommended  by 
a  friend  of  mine  residing  in  North  Center,  Mi¬ 
chigan.  This  gentleman  is  an  intelligent  and 
wealthy  farmer,  and  a  man  whose  statements 
can  be  relied  on. 

While  on  a  visit  to  my  place  recently,  he  told 
me  they  had  eradicated  the  disease  entirely  by 
planting  potatoes  that  had  remained  in  the 
ground  during  the  winter;  those  remaining 
until  spring  being  of  course  free  from  disease. 
They  commenced  in  this  way  a  few  years  since. 
Their  potatoes  having  rotted  very  much  as  was 
often  the  case,  they  concluded  not  to  dig  them, 
and  if  any  kept  until  spring,  to  plant  those. 
The  potatoes  thus  planted  grew  well,  and  did 
not  rot,  and  have  not  rotted  since.  They  have 
continued  this  plan  from  year  to  year,  leaving- 
enough  potatoes  in  the  ground  in  autumn  for 
seed  in  the  spring,  and  they  feel  quite  confident 
that  they  have  hit  upon  the  right  remedy,  as 
they  have  not  been  troubled  with  the  rot  in 
that  vicinity  since  this  plan  has  been  adopted. 

Some  not  pratically  acquainted  with  raising 
potatoes,  may  think  they  will  freeze  in  the 
ground,  but  we  know  the  ground  will  draw  the 
frost  out  without  injuring  the  potatoe  for  seed, 
for  we  have  often  had  a  volunteer  crop  from 
those  left  in  the  ground. 

It  appears  very  reasonable  to  me ;  the  cure  is 
simple  and  easily  tried,  and  it  may  be  just  the 
thing.  I  cheerfully  make  these  facts  known, 
and  if  it  turns  out  as  I  anticipate,  we  will  all 
have  new  cause  for  Thanksgiving. 

P.  S.  Brokaw. 

Our  correspondent  may  have  found  a  remedy 
for  the  potato  rot.  We  ourselves  had  a  small 
volunteer  crop  of  potatoes  the  past  season, 
from  some  that  were  accidentally  left  in  a  bed 
all  winter.  Whether  potatoes  will  keep  suf¬ 
ficiently  well  during  winter  in  the  open 
ground  to  answer  for  seed  in  a  climate  more 
severe  than  this  we  cannot  say ;  it  is  our  im¬ 
pression,  however,  that  they  have  been  thus 
preserved  as  far  north  as  the  State  of  Maine. 
Will  the  Editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer  please  in¬ 
form  us  if  he  has  any  knowdedge  of  potatoes 
having  been  left  in  the  ground  all  winter,  in 
that  State,  and  yet  produce  a  good  crop  the 
following  season  ? 

- - 

“  Wiiat’s  that  horse  out  of?  ”  said  a  fellow 
with  a  view  to  quiz  a  farmer’s  boy,  who  was 
riding  an  old  horse  which  showed  less  blood 
than  bone.  “Out  of?”  “Yes,  wdrat’s  he  out 
of — do  you  know?”  “Yes,  I  do.”  “Well 
what?”  “Out  of  oats!'"1 

* - ®  •-• - 

Everybody’s  particular  friend  is  nobody’s. 


SIDE-WALK  SKETCHES. 

YOUNG  MEN  “FROM  THE  COUNTRY.” 

Mr.  Verdant  Green  is  the  type  of  a  class 
with  which  our  city  is  always,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  crowded,  and  who  may  always  be 
found  in  the  garrets  of  twenty-shilling  boarding 
houses,  and  in  those  “  Agencies,”  and  “  Com¬ 
mercial  Colleges,”  which  advertise  dozens  of 
valuable  situations,  at  sumptuous  salaries,  going 
a  begging  for  want  of  suitable  persons  to  fill 
them.  Verdant  was  raised  on  a  snug  little 
farm  up  the  river,  and  with  a  host  of  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  was  sustained  by  it,  fru¬ 
gally,  comfortably,  and  healthfully.  lie  was 
happy  in  his  occupation,  and  took  pride  in  the 
glossy  coats  of  his  father’s  horses,  the  fruitful¬ 
ness  of  the  orchard,  the  fishpond,  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  the  singin-gsehool,  the  apple-paring 
parties,  the  “husking  bees,”  and  the  many  in¬ 
nocent  and  healthful  relaxations  which  the  city 
with  all  its  wealth  cannot  afford;  and  life 
passed  on,  developing  his  constitution  vigorously 
and  firmly.  Verdant  had  enjoyed  the  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  of  three  months’  schooling 
which  every  winter  afforded,  and  was  quite  a 
proficient  in  figures ;  could  work  the  sum  about 
the  nails  in  the  horses  shoes  without  looking  at 
the  rule,  and  was  often  called  up  by  the  “  mas¬ 
ter  ”  to  hear  the  juniors’  recitations,  when  he 
was  unusually  busy.  Fie  therefore  prided  him¬ 
self  somewhat  upon  his  attainments ;  and  even¬ 
tually  began  to  spruce  himself  up,  at  the  close 
of  his  day’s  labor,  and  stroll  down  to  the  village 
store,  a  practice  which  soon  brought  him  into 
rather  close  intimacy  with  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  pro¬ 
prietor’s  clerk.  He  used  to  sit  by  the  door  and 
read  the  New-York  paper,  and  listen  to  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  glowing  descriptions  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  city,  and  soon,  in  imitation  of  his  friend, 
he  omitted,  in  his  weekly  shave,  to  cut  the  in¬ 
cipient  beard  from  his  upper  lip,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  remonstrances  of  his  mother,  and  the 
jeers  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Was  it 
strange  that  his  labor  became  distasteful  to 
him  ?  The  pure  bracing  air  that  played  upon 
his  cheek,  as  he  sat  upon  the  plow-beam 
while  he  breathed  his  team,  was  no  longer  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  the  big  harvest  apples  which 
rained  down  from  the  tree  by  the  gable  of  the 
cottage,  lost  all  their  flavor  by  being  contrasted 
with  the  tropical  fruits  which  Mr.  Sharpe  had 
described  as  being  so  abundant  in  the  city. 

One  day  as  he  was  in  the  store  waiting  his 
turn  to  be  served,  to  beguil  the  time  he  took 
up  the  Herald ,  and  his  eye  was  at  once  arrested 
by  the  following : 

ANTED..— A  Bank  Clerk  at  $2000  per  annum.  Also  ten 
young  men  in  a  new  wholesale  store  ;  salaries  $600  to 
$1500.  Call  at - College.  Fitted,  boarded,  and  guar¬ 

anteed.  No  charge  for  places.  Young  men  from  the  country 
preferred. 

Verdant  stood  riveted  to  the  spot.  What, 
thought  he,  $2000  ajyear?  Why  it  would 
more  than  buy  father’s  place.  I  won’t  be  such 
a  fool  as  to  hoe  and  plow  and  harrow,  when 
money  is  to  be  made  so  much  easier ;  and  that 
last  pound  of  deception  broke  the  back  of  rea¬ 
son,  and  Verdant  went  to  his  home  a  discon¬ 
tented,  unhappy,  and  misguided  young  man. 
When  sister  Jane  had  washed  up  the  tea 
things,  and  mother  had  taken  her  knitting  for 
the  evening,  and  old  Mr.  Green  had  begun  to 
mend  the  harness,  Verdant  disclosed  his  plans, 
and  assured  them  that  the  next  day’s  work 
would  be  the  last  that  should  sully  his  hands 
with  the  soil  that  sustained  him.  Poor  lad ! 
Had  a  thunderbolt  descended  the  chimney,  and 
scattered  the  brands  of  the  hickory  fire  over 
the  floor,  it  would  have  produced  less  conster¬ 
nation  in  the  family  circle  of  the  Greens.  The 
father  was  a  mild,  quiet  man,  and  he  shook  his 
head  and  said  little;  the  mother  threw  down 
her  knitting,  and,  as  Verdant  afterwards  told 
his  friend  Mr.  Sharpe,  “  took  on  like  every 
thing;”  and  sister  Jane,  who  was  dandling 
baby  on  her  knee — Verdant  always  loved  baby 
— took  up  the  little  creature,  and  placed  her  in 
his  arms,  imploring  him  not  to  leave  them. 
Entreaty  to  so  determined  a  lad  as  was  Verdant 
fell  with  as  little  effect  as  rain-drops  on  an  anvil. 
Nothing  would  do.  He  gathered  together  the 
little  sum  of  twenty-three  dollars,  to  him  an  im¬ 
mense  amount,  and  with  his  trunk  well  filled 
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with  good  but  home-spun  garments,  he  started 
on  the  “  Alida  ”  to  reach  the  city. 

Some  how  or  other,  his  heart  sank  when  the 
boat  ceased  to  blow  off  steam,  and  the  hawsers 
were  cast  loose  from  the  pier ;  but  then  the 
$2000  a  year  was  too  tempting  an  inducement, 
and  when  the  next  day  he  found  his  trunk  in 
the  attic  of  a  cheap  boarding  house,  and  himself 
walking  briskly  up  Broadway,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  advertisement,  he  began  to  feli¬ 
citate  himself  upon  his  resolution  and  firmness. 
He  had  an  interview  with  professor  Skinner,  at 
the  “  Institution,”  who  was  very  cordial  and 
friendly,  and  was  given  to  understand  that  the 
Merchant’s  Bank  in  Wall  street  had  a  vacancy 
for  a  confidential  Book-keeper,  and  that  he,  Mr. 
Skinner,  was  deputized  to  procure  a  suitable 
person.  Upon  sounding  Verdant’s  depth  as  a 
calculator,  the  Professor  took  him  into  a  private 
room,  and  assured  him  that  he  was  just  the 
person  they  wanted,  but  that  some  preliminary 
instruction  would  be  necessary,  which  would 
occupy  three  Mreeks,  during  which  time  he 
should  board  at  the  “  College,”  and  diligently 
pursue  his  studies,  the  compensation  to  the 
professor  being  six  dollars  per  week,  payable 
in  advance ,  until  he  entered  upon  his  duties  at 
the  bank.  The  young  man  did  not  much  relish 
the  paying  in  advance,  for  he  had  already  ad¬ 
vanced  twenty  shillings  at  the  house  where  he 
had  left  his  trunk ;  but  the  professor  assured 
that  him  was  it  important  to  be  ready  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  order  to  secure  the  situation ;  and, 
finally,  the  interview  closed  by  Verdant’s  pay¬ 
ing  him  six  dollars  for  the  first  week’s  tuition 
and  board.  The  close  of  the  first  day’s  visit  re¬ 


duced  his  assets  to  this  condition  : 

Cr. 

By  Cash  on  hand — $23. 

Contra. 

Expenses  to  the  city .  75 

Cartage  of  trunk  to  boarding  house.  25 
1  week’s  board  in  advance  (lost) . . .  2.50 


1  “  “  to  Prof.  Skinner. .  .$6.00 


$9.50 

$23.00 


Balance  remaining . $13.50 

He  removed  his  quarters  that  evening  to  the 
Professor’s  house,  waiting  until  after  dark,  to 
carry  his  own  trunk  and  avoid  the  expense  of 
further  cartage.  Here  he  was  compelled  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  set  of  blank  books  for  his  book-keeping 
studies,  for  which  Mr.  S.  charged  him  sixty-two 
cents  more,  generously  furnishing  pens  and  ink 
gratis.  His  board  was  strange  contrast  to  the 
bountiful  table  spread  at  home.  The  dry  slices  of 
bread,  scantily  smeared  with  rank  butter,  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed  his  appetite,  and  the  slops  called 
tea,  seemed  sickening,  compared  to  the  large 
gilt-edged  bowl  of  milk  his  mother  always 
provided. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week,  with  all  his  eco¬ 
nomy,  his  little  stock  of  money  was  exhausted ; 
and  the  Professor  finding  his  victim’s  finances 
depleted,  pronounced  him  qualified  for  his  post. 
Accordingly,  he  was  furnished  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Merchants’  Bank  in  Wall 
street. 

His  last  sixpence  was  spent  in  riding  down  ; 
for  he  thought  that,  as  he  was  about  to  enter 
upon  a  salary  of  $2000  a  year,  he  could  well 
afford  the  little  luxury.  Upon  inquiring  at  the 
bank,  he  was  soon  given  to  understand  that, 
when  they  needed  his  services,  they  would  com¬ 
municate  with  him  personally ;  in  short,  that  he 
had  been  duped  and  swindled.  Verdant  could’nt 
believe  it — the  Professor  was  so  kind,  so  evi¬ 
dently  honorable.  He  started  back  on  his  weary 
walk  to  get  an  explanation  from  his  friend,  and 
was  soon  satisfied ;  it  was  the  Merchants’  Bank 
of  Providence,  that  wanted  a  Book-keeper,  not 
the  Merchants’  Bank  of  Wall  street. 

What  should  he  do?  He  had  no  money,  no 
friends.  The  Professor  assured  him  that  he  had 
better  hasten,  or  the  place  would  be  filled ;  and, 
calling  the  pinched-looking  servant  girl,  he  bade 
her  bring  down  Verdant’s  trunk  and  set  it  on 
the  sidewalk.  Poor  Verdant!  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  had  real  trouble  crossed  his  path; 


and  forgetting  his  pride,  his  obduracy  to  his 
parents  smote  him  to  the  heart,  and  he  shoul¬ 
dered  his  trunk,  and  lugged  it  wearily  down  to 
the  steamboat  which  had  brought  him  to  the 
city,  the  Captain  readily  giving  him  credit  for 
the  amount  of  his  passage  home  again. 

The  above  sketch  is  not  one  whit  exaggerated ; 
and  but  that  the  subject  of  it  had  a  home  to 
receive  him,  his  case  would  have  been  as  pitia¬ 
ble  as  that  of  hundreds  of  others  who  visit  the 
city  to  procure  situations,  without  possessing 
the  necessary  influence  or  local  reputation. 
Should  it  meet  the  eye  of  any  other  Verdant 
Greens,  let  them  congratulate  themselves  on 
their  freedom  from  the  bustle  and  harrassments 
of  a  city  life,  and  learn  to  do  their  duty  in  their 
appropriate  sphere,  assured  that  there  true 
happiness  is  alone  to  be  found. — Journal  oj 
Commerce. 


CUBING  HAMS. 

In  the  last  Patent  Office  Report,  James  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  Weston,  N.  J.,  gives  the  following  as  a 
superior  process  for  curing  hams  : 

“The  best  method  I  have  found  for  curing 
hams  is,  after  the  hams  have  been  cut,  let  them 
lie  out  on  a  shelf,  where  they  can  have  plenty 
of  cool  air,  so  that  the  animal  heat  is  entirely 
out  of  them  before  you  attempt  to  put  them 
dowm  in  salt ;  then  corn  them  down  for  two  or 
three  days ;  after  which  drain  off  any  bloody 
water  which  may  come  out ;  and  then  make 
the  following  pickle,  sufficient  to  cover  them : — 
Take  9  pounds  of  salt,  3  ounces  of  saltpetre,  1 
ounce  of  saleratus,  4  pounds  of  brown  sugar  or 
molasses,  and  six  gallons  of  water,  let  them  lie 
in  the  above  pickle  from  three  to  six  weeks,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  hams,  when  you  may 
take  them  out  and  smoke  them  with  good  hick¬ 
ory  or  apple-wood  until  sufficient  to  suit  your 
taste.  They  should  then  be  taken  down  and 
hung  up  in  a  dry,  cool  place,  in  bags  to  protect 
them  from  the  flies. 

I  have  hams  cured  after  the  above  method, 
which  were  almost  as  fine  when  eighteen 
months’  old  as  when  taken  from  the  smoke¬ 
house.  And  while  upon  the  subject  of  hams,  I 
would  further  say  that,  when  you  boil  them, 
they  should  be  boiled  until  done,  in  good,  soft 
water;  and,  when  nearly  done,  throw'  in  a 
handful  of  clean  Timothy  hay ;  it  absorbs  all 
impurities  which  may  be  around  the  outside  of 
the  ham.  As  soon  as  done,  take  out  the  hay, 
but  leave  the  ham  in  the  water  until  nearly 
cold,  w'hen  you  may  take  it  out. 

— — - - 

CALIFORNIA  AGRICULTURAL  WONDERS. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  15, 1853. 

From  a  lecture  delivered  by'  Dr.  Gibbons,  a 
few'  evenings  since,  I  give  the  following  : 

On  entering  the  room  [of  the  Agricultural 
Fair,]  you  are  struck  with  the  tasteful  decora¬ 
tions  and  the  profusion  of  plants,  many  of  which 
are  rare  and  beautiful.  On  the  table  are  several 
varieties  of  squashes,  the  largest  of  w'hich  weighs 
121  pounds;  onions,  weighing  4  pounds,  and 
measuring  22  and  23  inches  in  circumference  ; 
beets  36,  40,  and  even  51  pounds — several  of  the 
long  variety,  one  of  which  measures  2  feet  and 
8  inches,  to  which  another  foot  may  be  added 
for  the  missing  extremity,  which  appears  to  have 
been  pulled  through  by  the  antidopes ;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  from  San  Jose,  12  and  13  inches  long,  8 
weighing  20  pounds ;  carrots,  5,  8,  and  10  pounds, 
and  turnips  raised  to  order  of  any  size  called  for. 
The  most  striking  feature,  however,  is  the  po¬ 
tatoes,  specimens  of  which  weighing  4  pounds, 
and  measuring  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  have 
been  sent  from  all  directions,  San  Jose,  Santa 
Cruz,  Alameda,  Oakland,  &c.  There  are  72 
bushels  or  700  pounds,  the  produce  of  three  po¬ 
tatoes,  raised  at  San  Jose.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  this  vegetable  requires  no  cultivation 
in  any  part  of  California.  The  seed  is  planted, 
without  manure,  and  not  a  plough  or  hoe  touches 
the  field  till  the  crop  is  gathered.  These  large 
potatoes  are  always  of  the  best  quality,  and 
never  hollow  or  false-hearted.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Santa  Cruz  the  potato  has  been  attacked  by 
an  insect  which  enters  at  the  eye  and  burrows 


through  the  tuber,  destroying  it.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  insect  is  an  evil  omen. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  varieties  of  wheat  are  ex¬ 
hibited,  the  growth  of  California  and  of  Oregon, 
some  of  which  produce  sixty  to  seventy  bushels 
an  acre ;  weight  sixty -two  to  sixty-five  pounds 
per  bushel.  One  specimen  of  barley  is  exhibited 
as  part  of  a  crop  of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Stalks  of  Indian  corn  four¬ 
teen  feet  high  and  ears,  from  a  crop  of  one 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  Oats  nine  feet 
four  inches  high,  and  one  specimen  ten  feet 
seven  inches.  The  specimens  of  flour  are  very 
interesting.  They  are  from  various  quarters  of 
California,  and  equal  in  quality  to  the  celebrated 
brands  of  Gallego  and  Haxall. 

Among  the  fruits  are  grapes.  A  common 
weight  of  the  clusters  being  five  and  six  pounds ; 
delicious  sugar  pears,  many  of  which  exceed  one 
pound — a  cluster  of  four  on  a  stem,  weighing 
seven  pounds,  from  San  Jose.  Pound  pears, 
the  largest  weighing  two  pounds,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  pears  of  uncommon  size  and  beauty.  Ap¬ 
ples  from  Oregon  and  California,  one  of  which 
is  twelve  inches  in  circumference ;  three  apples 
from  a  single  graft,  one  year  old  from  San  Jose. 
Pearmains  and  Seek-no-furthers  from  the  coast 
near  Bolinas  ;  trees  planted  last  year  and  grow¬ 
ing  directly  on  the  borders  of  the  ocean  in  a 
sunny  nook  backed  by  high  hills  to  leeward. 

- o  ©  « - 

PROPOSED  DOG  LAW-PRESERVATION  OF 
SHEEP. 

A  petition  is  in  circulation  in  Bourbon 
county,  praying  the  next  Legislature  to  enact  a 
law  preserving  the  sheep  of  that  county  from 
the  encroachment  of  dogs.  It  proposes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sections  for  a  legislative  act : 

1.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  person  or 
persons  appointed  to  list  the  property  of  the 
county  for  taxation,  to  inquire  on  the  oath  of 
every  person  subject  to  be  assessed  for  taxation 
what  number  of  dogs  such  person,  or  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  such  persons  family  may  own  or  claim  ; 
and  one  dog  of  every  such  person,  including 
every  member  of  his  or  her  family,  shall  be  as¬ 
sessed  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  annually,  and 
every  dog  more  than  the  one  shall  be  subject  to 
the  payment  of  fifty  cents  annually. 

2.  That  all  monies  arising  from  the  assess¬ 
ment  on  dogs  shall  be  set  apart  and  denomina¬ 
ted  “  The  Sheep  Fund  of  Bourbon  County.” 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Court 
of  Bourbon  county,  to  appoint  a  treasurer  to 
take  charge  of  the  sheep  fund — he  shall  give 
bond  with  good  security,  to  be  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  as  said  Court  may  direct,  condition¬ 
ed  for  the  true  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  du¬ 
ties- — he  shall  demand  and  receive  from  the 
Sheriff  all  assessments  on  dogs,  which  are  to  be 
collected  as  other  taxes;  he  shall  have  power 
to  institute  all  proper  proceedings  against  the 
Sheriff  to  make  him  accountable  for  any  neglect 
or  malfeasance  in  collecting  or  paying  over  any 
portion  of  the  dog  tax ;  he  shall  hold  and  dis¬ 
burse  said  fund  according  to  law  and  whenever 
he  has  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  on  hand, 
and  there  is  no  outstanding  draft  upon  him,  he 
shall  loan  it  out  on  short  terms,  taking  good  se¬ 
curity,  to  make  profit,  and  shall  receive  such 
compensation  as  the  County  Court  may  deem 
just  and  reasonable. 

4.  Whenever  any  owner  of  sheep  in  Bourbon 
county  may  have  any  of  them  killed  by  dogs, 
such  owner,  or  his  agent,  may  call  upon  any 
two  of  the  neighbors  of  good  repute,  who  being 
first  sworn  to  act  justly  and  impartially,  shall 
proceed  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  damages 
done  to  such  owner  of  sheep  by  the  depredation 
of  dogs,  which  shall  be  certified  by  the  persons 
inquiring  into  the  same,  with  the  affidavit  of  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  attached  thereto,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  sheep 
fund  to  pay  the  amount  of  all  damages  thus 
reported  to  him,  out  of  said  fund,  on  presenta¬ 
tion. 

5.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person,  summa¬ 
rily  to  kill  every  dog  that  may  be  known  to 
have  killed  or  attacked  any  sheep  in  the  county 
of  Bourbon. 

N  ever  wade  in  unknown  waters. 
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Remarks. — By  the  late  news  from  Europe,  to  tire 
12th  November,  Flour  and  Grain  remained  steady 
abroad,  although  the  weather  continued  very  favo 
rable  for  sowing.  Flour  has  advanced  in  this  market 
the  past  week  from  0  to  12  cents  per  barrel  ;  the 
prices  of  the  different  kinds  of  Grain  remain  about 
the  same.  Pork,  another  slight  decline ;  Beef,  steady. 

Cotton,  an  advance  of  £  to  J  of  a  cent  per  lb. 
Other  southern  products  unchanged, 

Money  continues  to  grow  easier,  although  good 
paper  still  sells  readily  in  Wall  street  at  10  to  12 
per  cent. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  aud  most  of  our  foreign 
papers  are  so  devoid  of  interest  in  Market  Reports, 
we  make  no  quotations  from  them  this  week.  The 
War  between  Russia  and  Turkey  seems  to  have  had 
no  particular  effects  yet  in  the  prices  of  produce) 
rates  of  interest  (fee.,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

At  Cincinnati  Hogs  are  dull  and  tending  down¬ 
wards  ;  Nov.  20,  sales  at  $4  10  to  $4  25  per  100  lbs. 


PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

Wholesale  prices  of  the  more  important  Vegetables 
Fruits,  &c. 

Washington  Market,  Nov.  20, 1853. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  Carters,  <g  bbl . ,  $2  ;  Mercers, 
$2@$2  25;  Western  Reds,  $1  50;  Jersey  Reds,  §1  75; 
Sweet  Potatoes,  $2  75@$3  ;  Cabbages,  100,  $3@$3  50  ; 
Red  do.,  $4;  German  Greens,  $2  50;  Savoys,  $3  ;  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  tp  dozen,  87#c.  ®$1  75;  Broccoli,  50c.  @75c.  ; 
Onions,  white,  ■  tp  bbl,  $2;  do.  yellow,  §1  75;  do.  red, 
$1  50  ;  Parsnips  $  bushel,  50c.  ;  Carrots,  tp  bushel,  37 #c.; 
Beets,  tp  bushel.  37#c. ;  Turnips,  ltuta  Baga,  <p  bbl.,  $1® 
$1  25  ;  yellow  stone,  <p  bush.,  44c.;  white,  tp  bush.,  Tipi  ; 
Spinach,  tp  bbl.,  $1  ;  l.ettuce,  tp  100,  50c. ;  Endive,  tp  100, 
50c.;  Leeks,  ^  doz.  bunches,  31c.  ;  Celery,  doz.  bunches, 
75c. @.$1 ;  Salsafy,  tp  doz.  bunches,  50c.  ;  Parsley,  doz. 
bunches,  15c.  ;  Squashes,  ^  100,  $5@1$0. 

Fruits—  Apples,  Newton  Pippins,  <p  bbl.,  $3  50@4 ;  R.  1. 
Greenings,  $2  75@$3  25 ;  Pound  Sweets,  $2@$2  25  ; 
Twenty  ounce  Pippins  $2  ;  Spitzenburg,  $2@$2  25  ;  Bald¬ 
wins,  $2@$2  25  ;  Russets,  $2  ;  Gillitlower,  $2@$2  25  ; 
Golden  Pippin,  $2  25  ;  Vandervere,  $2  25  ;  Quinces,  bbl., 
$2  50;  Cranberries  ^  bbl.,  $5  50@$7  50;  Hickory  nuts, 
^  bush.,  $2 ;  Chestnuts,  $2  25@$2  50, 

There  has  been  very  little  deviation  from  the  prices 
quoted  last  week.  Potatoes  of  prime  quality  may  bring  a 
little  more  than  the  price  noted,  and  have  a  tendency  up¬ 
wards,  though  there  appear  to  be  more  in  market  than 
usual.  Sweet  Potatoes  have  increased  considerably  in 
price  within  the  last  few  weeks  ;  they  are  now  retailing  at 
$3  25  per  bbl.,  and  these  not  of  extra  quality.  Cabbages 
are  also  advancing  gradually,  and  will  require  a  little  more 
care  in  bringing  them  to  market  now  that  the  frost  has  set 
in  ;  Potatoes  and  many  other  vegetables  will  also  require 
more  careful  handling. 

Apples  continue  at  about  the  same  rates  as  quoted  last 
week.  We  see  very  few  samples  of  choice  Newtown  Pip¬ 
pins  or  prime  II.  I.  Greenings;  Spitzenburgs,  Pound  Sweets, 
Twenty  ounce  Pippins,  and  Baldwins  are  the  most  common 
sorts.  Inferior  lots  of  any  of  these  varieties  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  as  low  as  one  dollar  per  barrel,  but  they  are  nearly 
worthless,  and  from  $2  25@$2  50  is  the  lowest  price  for 
good  fruit.  Pears  are  seldom  offered  but  in  small  quantities 
for  retail,  so  that  the  prices  demanded  do  not  convey  a  fair 
idea  of  their  value,  and  the  fancy  Boston  fruit,  that  we  read 
of,  does  not  get  farther  than  Broadway. 

- •  ®  o - 

NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  JVov.  28,  1853. 

An  unusually  small  supply,  together  with  several  less 
important  coincidences  had  the  effect  of  improving  the 
price  of  cattle  to-day,  and  prices  rose  considerably  above 
those  of  the  previous  week.  The  most  exacting  drovers 
were  almost  satisfied  with  this  advance,  and  the  only  limit 
to  the  increase  in  prices  was  the  inferiority  of  the  majority 
of  the  cattle  in  market  ;  only  a  few  decent-looking  animals 
were  offered,  and  these  did  not  long  remain  on  hand. 

The  number  of  cattle  at  the  Washington  Yards  for  the 
week,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  numbers,  to  have  been 
much  less  than  we  have  reported  for  some  time. 

Washington  Yards,  Forty-fourth  street. 

A.  M.  Allerton,  Proprietor. 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  ON  HAND: 

Beeves,  1,G53  1,006 

Cows  &  Calves,  10 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  1,105 

Veals,  300 

Browning’s,  Sixth  street. 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  4,193  2.000 

Beeves,  342 

Cows,  54 


Beeves, 

Cows, 


O’Brien’s,  Sixth  street. 

100 

20 

Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  street. 


Beeves, 

300 

Cows  and  Calves, 

30 

Sheep  and  Lambs, 

3,200 

Veals, 

25 

12 

50 

12 

350 


The  cattle  received  at  the  'Washington  Yards  were  trom 
the  following  sources : 

,  N.  York  State,  by  the  cars,  357  beeves  ;  on  foot,  189  do. 
by  the  Hudson  River  boats,  72  do. 

From  Pennsylvania,  on  foot,  05  beeves. 

Ohio,  on  cars,  176  do. 

Kentucky,  on  cars,  105  do. 

Virginia,  on  foot,  309  do. 

These  were  forwarded  by  the  following  lines  : 

By  the  Harlem  Railroad,  Beeves,  333  ;  Cows  and  Calves 
10  ;  Sheep  and  Lambs,  945  ;  Veals,  306. 

By  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  :  Beeves,  219. 

By  the  Erie  Railroad  :  Beeves,  259  ;  Sheep,  120. 

The  prices  of  cattle  judging  from  the  sales  effected  to-day 
were, 

Inferior,  7#@8c. 

Good,  8#@9c. 

Superior,  9#®10c. 

Extra  cattle  may  have  been  sold  for  a  little  over  ten  cents, 
but  there  were  few  in  market  calculated  to  exceed  that  figure, 
and  very  indifferent  animals  brought  eight  cents  ;  such  beef 
as  the  owners  would  never  think  of  eating  themselves 
Sheep,— At  Chamberlin’s,  the  sales  of  sheep  have  been 
better  for  the  last  few  days,  and  the  heavy  stock  on  hand 
last  week  has  been  nearly  all  cleared  out,  a  comparatively 
small  number  remaining  to-day.  t 
John  Mortimore,  sheep  broker,  reports  the  following 
sales,  with  the  average  price  of  each  : 

300  Sheep@$3  75;  01  do®  $4  75;  100  do®  $4  25;  170 
do®  $4  88;  190  do  ®  $3  90  ;  77  do  @  $4  50;  80  do 
$3  25  ;  277  do  @  $4  90  ;  100  do  ®  $5  75  ;  60  lambs  ®  $3  ; 
one  lot  of  good  40  do  @  $4.  He  also  reports  an  advance  in 
the  price  of  sheep,  owing-  to  the  favorable  change  in  the 
weather  and  a  small  supply.  Sheep  are  worth  from  8®10c. 
per  lb.,  according  to  quality,  and  Iambs  from  10®  I2#c. 
Mutton  is  selling  by  the  carcase  in  Washington  market  at 
from  G@9c.  As  there  are  few  left  over,  and  these  of  Inferior 
quality,  there  is  a  prospect  of  sales  being  brisk. 

Witt.  Deiieart,  sheep  broker  at  the  same  place,  furnishes 
tlie  following  notes  of  sales  from  his  book,  as  reliable. 

One  lot  of  94  sheep,  @  84  25  ;  42,  @§3  37#  ;  42,  @$2  87%  ; 
186,  @$3  87%  ;  9  lambs,  @$3  50  ;  also  the  following  lots  : 
55  sheep  and  lambs,  $188  25;  172  sheep,  $661  25;  287 
$884  87;  208,  $755  ;  27,  $74  25;  42.  $164;  75,  $309  38; 
making  811  sheep  for  $2848  75,  which  would  average  about 
$3  50  each. 

At  Browning’s  the  prices  of  sheep  are  quoted  at  from 
$2  50@$5 ;  extras,  $5@$8 ;  and  lambs  from  $1  75®$5  ; 
extras,  $6. 

The  actual  state  of  the  market  may  be  learned  from  the 
above  particulars. 

Veals. — These  have  not  varied  much  since  our  last  re¬ 
port,  and  are  worth  from  5@7c.  perqiound  ;  there  are  more 
in  market  however  this  week. 

Swine. — An  advance  has  taken_place  since  the  change  in 
ttie  weather,  and  hogs  have  beeti  in  good  demand  during 
the  past  week.  The  wholesale  price  of  dressed  carcases 
on  board  the  market  boats  is  7%  cents,  and  for  retailing  8 
cents  per  pound.  A  lot  of  445  Ohio  hogs  of  prime  quality, 
are  reported  by  Mr  Allerton  sold  from  the  Erie  railroad 
cars,  before  reaching  this  city,  at  5  cents  live  weight,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  killed  soon  after  changing 
hands  ;  this  was  a  very  low  price,  and  no  doubt  the  seller 
would  have  done  better  to  have  sent  them  a  little  farther. 

Large  quantities  of  poultry  are  brought  into  market  daily, 
and  tend  to  keep  down  the  prices  of  other  meats.  They  are 
selling  at  from  9@10  cents  per  pound. 

PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce,  Groceries,  Provisions,  Lumber,  <•<£ 

Ashes. 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853 . $  100  lbs.  5  50  ® - 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852... . 5  50 

Beeswax. 

American  Yellow . tp  lb.  —  27 

Bristles. 

American,  Gray  and  White . —  40 

Coal. 

Liverpool  Orrel . $  chaldron,  11  — 

Scotch . . 

Sidney .  7  75 

Pictou .  6  50 

Anthracite. . . .  :  . tg  2,000  lb.  6  50 

Coffee. 

Java,  White .  tg  11,.—  12 #@-  13 

Mocha . —  13  "@—13# 

Brazil .  . .  io#@-ll# 

Maracaibo . —  11  @—11# 

St.  Domingo . (cash). . —  9#@—  9% 

Cordage. 

Bale  Rope . lb.  —  7  @—  7% 

Boit  Rope . . @— 12# 


@ - 

■  ®  28 
@—  45 


11  50 

8  — 
7  — 

7  — 


Corks. 

Velvet,  Quarts 
Velvet,  Pints,. 
Phials . 

Cotton. 


1  gro 


—  35  @—45 

—  20  @—28 
. — •  4  (§1 — 12 


Atlantic  Other  Oulf 

Ports.  Florida.  Ports. 

Inferior . —  @ —  —  (§) —  —  @ — 

Low  to  good  ord .  7#@8#  7#@8#  7#@8# 

Low  to  good  mid .  9#@10#  10#@U#  11  @11# 

Mid.  fair  to  fair . 10  @11  11#@11#  11#@12 

Fully  fr.  to  good  l'r . 11#@ —  11#@ —  — ~@12# 

Good  and  fine . —  @ —  —  @ —  —  @ — 

Cotton  Bagging. 

Gunny  Cloth . tjj?  yard, —  10#@10# 

American  Kentucky . . @ - 

Dundee . — - @ - 

Feathers. 

Live  Geese,  prime . $  lb.  —  48  @ —  50 

Flax. 

Jersey . <p  lb.  —  8  @—  9 

Flour  and  Meal. 

Sour . $  bbl.  6  12#@6  31# 

Superfine  No.  2 .  6  50  @6  68# 

State,  common  brands .  6  87#@ - 

State,  Straight  brand . . .  6  87#@6  93# 

State,  favorite  brands .  6  93#@7  18# 

Western,  mixed  do . .  6  87#@6  93# 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  Straight  do .  6  93#@7  — 

Michigan,  fancy  brands .  7 —  @7  06 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands .  0  93#@7  06# 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common .  9  93#@7  12# 

Ohio,  fancy  brands .  7  06#@7  12# 

Ohio,  extra  brands .  7  12#@7  75 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do .  7  12#@7  62# 

Genesee,  fancy  brands .  7  12#@7  1S# 

Genesee,  extra  brands .  7  25  @8  25 

Canada,  (in  bond) .  0  93#@7  — 

Brandywine .  7  18#@7  25 

Georgetown .  7  18#@7  25 

Petersburgli  City .  718#@7  25 

Richmond  Country .  7  12#@7  18# 

Alexandria .  7  12#@7  18# 

Baltimore,  Howard  Street .  7  12#@7  18# 

Rye  Flour .  4  93#@5  — 

Corn  Meal,  Jersey .  4  @4  25 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine. .  . . .  4  37#@—  — 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . $  punch.  18  37#®—  — 

Grain. 

Wheat,  White  Genesee . '.<$!  bush.  1  1 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) .  1  60 

Wheat,  Southern,  White: .  105 

Wheat,  Ohio,  While .  164 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White .  1  72 

Wheat,  Mixed  Western .  1  51 

Wheat,  Western  Red . .  1  48 

Rye,  Northern . —  96 

Corn,  Unsound . —  78 

Corn,  Round  Yeliow . —  81 

Corn,  Round  White . —  81 

Corn,  Southern  White . —  80 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow . —  81 

Corn,  Southern  Mixed . —  79 

Corn,  Western  Mixed . —  78 

Corn,  Western  Yellow . . 

Barley . —  84 

Oats,  River  and  Canal . —  50 

Oats,  New-Jersey . —  47 

Oats,  Western . —  52 

Oats,  Pcnna . —  48 

Oats,  Southern . —  44 

Peas,  Black-eyed . tp  2  bush.  2  75 

Peas,  Canada . bush.  1 

Beans,  White .  1  50 

Hair. 

Rio  Grande,  Mixed . $1  lb.  —  22 

Buenos  Ayres,  Mixed . —  19 

Hay,  FOR  SHIPPING  : 

North  River,  in  bales . 100  lbs.  —  65 

Hemp. 

Russia,  clean  . $  ton.275  —  @300 

Russia,  Outshot . . ®  — 

Manilla . . $  lb.—  10#@  — 

Sisal . —  10  ©  — 

Sunn . —  6  @  — 

Italian . $  ton,  240  —  ©  —  ■ 

Jute.... , . 132  50 

American,  Dew-rotted . . 170  — 

American,  do.,  Dressed . 180  — 

American,  Water-rotted .  . . 

Hops. 

1853 . f?  lb.  —  45 

1852 . —  40 

Lime. 

Rockland,  Common . <p  bbl. - @1  — 

Nails. 

Cut,  4d@G0d . fib.—  4#®'—  5 

Wrought,  6d@20d . . @ - 

Naval  Stores, 

Turpentine,  Soft,  North  County, $  280 lb. - @5  — 

Turpentine,  Wilmington . . . —  —  @  4  87# 

Tar . $  bbl.  3  —  ©  3  50 

Pitch,  City .  2  75  @ - 

Resin,  Common,  (delivered) . 1  75  @  1  87# 

Resin,  White . $  280  lb.  2  50  @  4  75  " 

Spirits  Turpentine . $  gall.—  66  ©  —  68 

Oil  Cake. 

Thin  Oblong,  City . tp  ton, - @- - 

Thick,  Round,  Country . . ©28  — 

Thin  Oblong  Country . . @32  — 

Plaster  Paris. 

Blue  Nova  Scotia . ton,  3  50  @  3  75 

White  Nova  Scotia . 3  50  @  3  62# 

Provisions, 

Beef,  Mess,  Country . ^  bbl.  8  75  @11  — 

Beef,  Prime,  Country . 5  50  @  5  62# 

Beef,  Mess,  City . 13  —  @13  25  " 

Beef,  Mess, extra . 15  25  @15  50 

Beef,  Prime,  City . 6  25  @6  50 

Beef,  Mess,  repacked,  Wiscon . . @13  50 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . ®  tee.  17  50  @19  — 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . fl  bbl.  13  75  @14| — 

Pork,  Prime,  Western . 11  75  @12  — 
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Pork,  Prime,  Mess . 14 

Pork,  Clear,  Western . — 

Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels . *p  lb.  — 

Hams,  Pickled, . — 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . — 

Shoulders,  Pickled . — 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted . — 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . $  Obi.  14 

Beef,  Smoked . lb.  — 

Butter,  Orange  County, . . — 

Butter,  Ohio . — 

Butter,  New-York  State  Dairies . — 

Butter,  Canada . — 

Butter,  other  Foreign,  (in  bond,) . — 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime . 

Salt. 

Turks  Island .  $  bush.  — 

St.  Martin’s . — 

Liverpool,  Ground . $  sack,  1 

Liverpool,  Fine . 1 

Liverpool,  F'inc,  Ashton’s . 1 

Saltpetre. 

Relined . IP  — 

Crude,  East  India .  — 

Nitrate  Soda . — 

Seeds. 

Clover . tp  lb.— 

Timothy,  Mowed . t|p  tee.  14 

Timothy,  Reaped . 17 

Flax,  American,  Rough . $  bush.  —  @ — 

Linseed,  Calcutta .  —  @ — 

Sugar. 

St.  Croix . <jp  lb.  —  —  @ — 

New-Orleans . —  4  @ — 

Cuba  Muscovado . —  4X@ — 

Porto  Rico . —  4 X@ — 

Havana,  White . —  7 X@ — 

Havana,  Biown  and  Yellow . —  5  @ — 

Manilla . 

Brazil  White . 

Brazil,  Brown . 

Stuart’s,  Double-Refined,  Loaf . 

do.  do.  do.  Crushed 

do.  do.  do.  Ground  :  g  : 

do.  (A)  Crushed . 

do.  2d  quality,  Crushed . 

Tobacco. 

Virginia . $  lb. 

Kentucky . 

Mason  County . 

Maryland . 

St. Domingo . 

Cuba . 

Yara . 

Havana,  Fillers  and  Wrappers . 

Florida  Wrappers . 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Leaf . 

Tallow, 

American,  Prime . ’p  lb.  —  11%® —  12 

Wool. 

American,  Saxony  Fleece . lb.  —  50  @ — 55 

American,  Full-blood  Merino . —  46  @, —  48 

American  X  and  %  Merino  . —  42  @ —  45 

American,  Native  and  X  Merino . —  38  @ —  40 

Extra,  Pulled, . —  46  @ —  48 

Superfine,  Pulled .  ... _ — 42  @—44 

No.  1,  Pulled . —  38  @—  40 


Farm  for  sale.-tiie  farm  lately  owned  and 

occupied  by  Richard  Dey,  deceased,  situated  on  the  east¬ 
ern  bank  of  Seneca  Lake,  in  the  township  of  Fayette,  county 
of  Seneca,  and  State  of  New-York,  It  contains  about  158  acres 
of  very  fertile  and  finely  situated  land,  not  an  inch  of  winch 
but  what  is  capable  of  tillage.  It  slopes  gently  to  the  lake, 
and  is  in  full  sight  of  and  only  seven  miles  from  the  beautiful 
town  of  Geneva.  Adjoining  is  the  premium  farm  of  Andrew 
Foster,  Esq.  Fifty  acres  are  in  wood,  eight  acres  are  in  or¬ 
chard  of  superior  grafted  fruits,  and  the  balance  in  pasture 
and  grain.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  plain  farm  house  in 
good  repair,  and  also  good  barns,  sheds,  workshops,  carriage- 
house,  chicken-houses,  and  granery.  There  is  a  good  well  of 
water  and  a  running  spring. 

This  farm  is  offered  low  to  close  an  estate.  The  price,  $50 
per  acre,  and  the  terms  of  payment  can  be  made  to  suit  al¬ 
most  any  purchaser.  Apply  to 

.TAMES  R.  DEY,  74  Cortlandt  st.,  New-York, 

10-22]  or  CIIAS.  A.  COOK,  Esq.,  Pres,  of  the  Bank  of  Geneva. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Agricultural  ohemistry-yale  college,  the 

course  of  THIRTY  LECTURES  will  commence  January 
9th,  1854,  and  continue  two  months  and  a  half.  Fee,  $10.  A 
special  course  in  analysis,  with  which  the  student  may  fully 
occupy  his  time,  will  accompany  the  lectures. 

Address  J.  A.  PORTER,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
New-l-Iaven,  Ct. 

N.  B.  Analyses  of  Ores,  Soils,  Mineral  Wafers,  &c.,  made, 
and  instruction  given  in  general  analysis.  12-17 

MEbT^AND  BOYS’  CLOTHING,' AT  WHOLESALE  — A N I) 
Retail— cheaper  than  ever,  at  ,1.  VANDERBILT'S,  No. 
81  Fulton  street,  New-York.  A  very  large  assortment  of  all 
qualities  and  sizes ;  also  a  splendid  assortment  of  fashionable 
goods,  which  will  be  made  to  order  in  a  style  that  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Also  India  rubber  clothing  and  furnishing  goods. 
Your  patronage  is  respectfully  solicited. 

2-30 _ J.  VANDERBILT,  8LFulton  street. 

CALIFORNIA  IMPLEMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  MADE  Ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  California  and  Oregon  Markets,  for  sale 
by  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st..  N.Y. 

CPaRAINING  TILES  OF  ALL  FORMS  AND  SIZES,  for  sale 
by  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st„  N.Y. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO,— First  quality  of  Fresh  Peruvian 
Guano,  just  received  in  store 

R.  L.  ALLEN.  189  and  191  Water  st„  N.Y. 


A 


LBERT  WEBER,  PIANO  FORTE  MANUFACTURER,  103 
West  Broadway,  between  White  and  Franklin  sts.  [11-23 


(SUFFOLK  PIGS.-WARRANTED  PURE  BREED,  FROM 
F3* 1  six  weeks  old  and  upwards,  to  be  bad  on  short  notice.— 
Apply  to  GEO.  H.  K1TTREDGE, 

11-14*  - -  •  -  - 


277  West  Sixteenth  st. 


feNIIORT  HORNS. — I  HAVE  ON  HAND  AND  FOR  SALE 
v29  two  or  three  Short  Horn  fall  calves,  from  well  bred  dams 
and  sires.  JOHN  It,  PAGE,  Sennett,  Cayugo  co.,  N.Y 

12-13* 


C'OCIIIN  CHINA  FOWLS.— I  have  for  sale,  by  the  pair, 
)  young  Cochin.  China  Fowls,  of  the  best  blood  in  America, 
and  desirable  for  their  great  size,  their  symmetry  and  fine 
plumage.  Address  RODNEY  L.  ADAMS, 

10-22 _ Lyons.  N.Y, 

CIOWS  WANTED.-TWO  COAVS,  FRESH  MILK,  AND  war- 
)  ranted  to  give  twenty  quartsjpei- day,  and  to  liold-tbeir 
milk  well.  They  must  be  gentle  and  orderly,  and  not  over 
six  years  old.  No  matter  what  the  breed  is.  Please  name 
lowest  price.  A.  I:.  ALLEN,  189  Water  st.,  N.Y. 

C CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER.-  A  hewly- 
)  patented  machine,  will  harvest  10  or  12  acres  per  day 
with  one  horse.  For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water  st. 

A  LDKN’8  PATENT  FAN- BLOWER-GIVESA  STRONGER 
r% l  blast,  with  less  power  than  any  other. 

0-16  J,  B.  CHICHESTER,  Agent,  585  Broadway,  N.Y, 


■gr  ANTERN S !— EDAVARDS  &  TAYNTOR,  390  Broome  street, 
5Ld  New-York,  Manufacturers  of  Hall  and  Street  Lamps, 
with  Stained  or  Cut  Glass,  Fire  Engine  Signals  made  any 
style  or  pattern,  Glass  bent  for  Clocks,  Barometers  and  Bow 
Windows.  Constantly  on  hand  every  style  and  pattern  of 
House  Lamps  of  Glass  or  Britannia  AVare. 

CHAS  M.  EDAVARDS. _ [10-22] _ EDAVIN  E.  TAYNTOR, 

SJHANGHAI  BUFF,  GREY,  AND  AVHITE  ;  ALSO  BRAMA- 
F59  Pootras  and  Malay  fowl ,  100  pairs  assorted  for  sale.  Also 
Trees  and  Plants.  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Grape  Vines. 
Catalogue  furnished.  Apply  by  mail  (post  paid)  to 

GEO.  SNYDER  &  CO„ 

8-20*  Rliinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 


S'  EEDS.-TIMOTHY ;  RED  AND  AVHITE  CLOVER  ;  BLUE 
vS  Grass ;  Orchard  Grass ;  Bay  Grass ;  Red  Top ;  Sugar  Corn ; 
Peas;  Beans;  Turnip;  Cabbage;  Beet;  Lettuce;  Onions; 
Radish;  Squash  ;  Osage  Orange;  Large  Yellow  Locust,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  field  and  garden  seeds.  Also  Rhubarb  Roots ; 
Asparagus  Plants,  &c.  6  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

and  191  AVater  street. 


Full  blooded  neavfoundlands,  shepherd’s 

dogs,  King  Charles  Spaniels,  Scotch  and  English  Rat  Ter¬ 
riers,  beautiful  Italian  Greyhounds,  &c. ;  these  are  of  the 
choicest  breeds.  Also,  large  Changhae  and  Chittagong  fowls, 
at  205  AVater  street.  6-18 


CLOTHING. 

Extensive  retail  clothing  establishment.- 

ALFRED  MUNROE  &  CO„  No.  441  Broadway,  New 
York,  between  Howard  and  Grand  streets,  invite  the  , atten¬ 
tion  of  their  friends  and  customers  to  a  very  large  and  choice 
variety  of  entirely  new  and  most  desirable  styles  of  fashion¬ 
able  Clothing,  suitable  for  the  season,  among  which  may  be 
found  every  article  required  for  a  gentleman’s  wardrobe.  In 
Boys’  and  Children’s  Clothing,  A.  M.  &  Co.  offer  an  assortment 
of  infinite  variety,  comprising  styles  entirely  new,  and  of  ma 
terials  of  the  most  approved  character.  AVell-made  goods 
exclusively.  No  deviation  can,  in  any  instance,  be  made  from 
the  marked  price.  Should  any  dissatisfaction  exist  after  the 
purchase  of  an  article,  it  may  be  returned,  and  the  money  will 
be  cheerfully  refunded.  N.  B.— Every  description  of  Clothing 
made  to  order  in  the  best  manner,  and  at  the  shortest  notice. 
2-14 


IRA  PEREGO  &  SON,  AVHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEAL¬ 
ERS  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  61  Nas- 
sau  street,  New-York.  2-19 


DENTISTRY. 


DENTISTRY. -TEETH  FOR  ALL -FROM  A  SINGLE 
V  tooth  to  an  entire  set— inserted  by  J.  BUSKY,  Dentist, 
399  Broadway.  Also  teeth  cleaned,  filled,  and  extracted. 
Toothache  cured.  Charges  moderate.  Terms  cash.  2-15 


felt.  CHARLES  S.  ROAVELL,  NO.  11  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

_ v  New-York,  confines  his  attention  to  the  practice  of 

Dentistry,  in  all  its  various,  branches.  The  improvements 
which  he  has  introduced  have  rendered  these  Teeth  perfect  for 
speech,  mastication,  and  natural  appearance.  Premium  In¬ 
corruptible  Artificial  Gum  Teeth.— These  teeth  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them,  and  the  warm  appro¬ 
val  and  recommendation  of  all  who  have  used  or  worn  them. 

CHARLES  S.  ROWELL. 

2-20  No.  11  Chambers  street. 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

[E  PLUS  ULTRA.- THE  STEADY  PERSEVERANCE 
_  J  and  practice  of  a  great  many  years  have  enabled  J. 
LASCALA  to  discover  what  all  the  endeavors  of  men  have  hi¬ 
therto  found  to' be  useless.  J.  Lascala’s  Vegetable  Hair  Ile- 
generator  is  the  very  specific  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  inte¬ 
gument  of  the  head,  which' cause  the  deterioration  or  the 
loss  of  the  ornament  of  the  head,  so  that  it  prevents  baldness, 
causes  the  hair  to  grow,  makes  the  dandruff  disappear,  and 
renders  to  the  hair  a  beautiful  gloss.  This  article  will  be 
found  at  Lascala’s  Perfumery  Store,  584  Broadway,  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Hotel,  where  there  is  the  best  assortment  of  French  Per¬ 
fumery,  Shirts,  Cravats,  Handkerchiefs,  Canes,  and  Umbrellas, 
and  every  kind  of  fashionable  toilet  articles.  1-13 


SINGULAR  DISCOVERY.— READ  IT.— WE  HAVE  MADE 
and  for  sale,  a  wash  called  Hair  Regenerator,  which  we 
will  warrant  to  restore  the  grey  hair  of  any  one,  old  or  young, 
to  their  natural  color ;  and  entirely  prevent  the  hair  from 
falling  off.  Price  $1.  A  word  to  the  wise,  &c.  No  puffing  and 
no  humbug.  KNIGHT  &  QUERU,  Chemists,  341  Broadway, 
up  stairs.  7-19 


BARKER'S  CIIEVEUXTONIQUE. — THIS  IS  AN  ENTIRE- 

_ S>  ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving, 

Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  and,  unlike  most  prepa¬ 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease, 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal- 
libity  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  at  BARKER’S  Ladies’  Hair-dress- 
ng  Establishment,  No.  439  Broadway.  2 '48 


GREAT  AND  IMPORTANT  END  ACCOMPLISHED.— 

_ Van  Deusen’s  Improved  Wahpene  is  now  confidently  and 

generally  offered  by  the  inventor,  as  one  of  the  best  modern 
specifics  for  the  Improvement,  Health,  and  Beauty  of  the 
Human  Hair.  Its  faithful  application  will,  on  the  head  of 
Baldness,  reproduce  a  fine  and  entirely  new  growth,  and  con¬ 
vert  that  which  is  gray  to  its  natural  and  primitive  color. 
This  desirable  changeis  effected  by  the  action  of  the  improved 
Wahpene  on  the  roots  or  fibres,  thereby  aiding  nature  in 
restoring  those  healthy  functions  indispensable  to  the  life 
and  beauty  of  the  Hair.  This  invaluable  article  consists  alto¬ 
gether  of  vegetable  infusions,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all 
mineral  acids  and  alcoholic  agency.  As  an  article  for  the 
Toilet,  also,  this  preparation  is  without  a  rival,  cleansing  the 
head  from  Dandruff  and  Scurf,  and  affording  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  nervous  and  constitutional  headaches. ^Sold  by 
the  inventor  at  the  GENERAL  DEPOT,  123  CHAMBERS  ST., 
and  by  the  principal  Druggists  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn 
Cities,  and  those  «>l  Hie  United  States  generally.  1 — 17 

IGS  AND  TOUPEES.— MEDIIURST  k  HEARD’S  NEW- 
ly  invented  Gossamer  Wigs,  Scalps,  and  Toupees,  are 
far  in  advance  of  all  others  offered  to  the  public.  They  are 
made  of  the  best  natural  curled  hair,  inserted  singly,  so  as  to 
defy  the  closest  inspection  to  detect  them  from  a  natural  head 
of  hair.  Best  assortment  of  Wigs,  Half-Wigs.  Toupees,  Braids 
of  long  hair,  Ringlets,  Frizettes,  &c.,  which,  for  price  and  qua¬ 
lity;  are  unequalled.  The  trade  supplied  wholesale.  Call  and 
judge  for  yourselves.  27  Maiden  Lane.  1-16 


HORTICULTURAL. 

KASPBERRY  PLANTS.  OF  THE  PURE  RED  ANTWERP 
stock,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  The 
plants  are  all  warranted,  and  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York  for  $50  per  thousand.  NATHA¬ 
NIEL  HALLOCK,  Milton,  Ulster  Co„  N.  Y.-P.  S.  Orders  by 
mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  no  charge  made  for 
packing.  Orders  to  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street, 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  1-21* 


FOR  SALE,  AT  THE  SOUT1I-NORWALK  NURSERY,  THE 
great  “LAWTON  NEW-ROCHELLE  BLACKBERRY.”— 
Having  procured  from  Mr.  Lawton  my  stock  of  plants,  I  am 
enabled  to  offer  them  for  sale  as  the  true  article.  Also,  plants 
of  the  white-fruited  Blackberry,  and  the  new,  pure  Red  Ant¬ 
werp  Raspberry.  We  warrant  all  the  plants  we  sell  as  the 
pure  and  unmixed.  GEORGE  SEYMOUR  &  CO. 

1-11  South-Norwalk  Nursery,  Conn. 


1NRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PLANTS.- 
Including  every  thing  necessary  to  the  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  Nursery,  and  Orchard,  with  all  the  recent  introduc¬ 
tions,  at  very  low  rates.  Descriptive  price  Catalogues  gratis. 
Carriage  paid  to  New-York.  Ornamental  and  other  planting 
done  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  best  season  for  trans¬ 
planting  is  after  Oct.  10.  Address  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.  8-59 


HOTELS. 


FARMERS’  HOTEL,  245  AND  247  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-York.  Farmers, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  patronize  this  house,  it  beingin  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  Harlem  Railroad,  Albany,  Newark,  New-Brunswick 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landings 
Boarding  $1  per  day. 


1-25 


CHAMBERLIN  k  CO.,  Proprietors. 


PATTEN’S  HOTEL,  CORNER  GREENWICH  AND  WAR- 
ren  streets,  New-York,  a  short  distance  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  and  Erie  Railroad  Depots.  1-14 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 


UNPARALLELED  SUCCESS.-THREE  YEARS  AGO  THE 
Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  EUGENE  R.  DURKEE 
was  known  only  to  a  smalkcircle  of  his  acquaintances,  but  its 
real  worth,  and  the  perseverance  of  its  proprietor,  has  won 
for  it  world-wide  celebrity,  and  in  every  city,  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  throughout  this  country  its  name  is  a  familiar  house¬ 
hold  word.  To  the  trade  nothing  more  saleable  or  profitable 
is  offered.  Principal  office,  133  Water  street,  New-York.  For 
sale  by  grocers  generally. _ 6-18 

CHIMNEY  TOPS,  MADE  BY  THE  GARNKIRK  COMPANY. 

Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors,  Vases  and  Statuary  for  lawns 
and  gardens,  &c.,  for  sale  by 

2-32  MILLER,  COATES  k  YOULE,  279  Pearl  street. 


T  &  J.  BROWN, PxVPER-IIANGING.  BORDER  AND  BAND' 

_ 1  ©  box  Importing  and  Manufacturing  Warehouse,  Nos.  53 

Canal,  and  61  Lispenard  streets,  N.  Y.  Constantly  on  handi 
Band-boxes  by  the  bale.  Also,  Grate  Aprons,  a  large  assort¬ 
ment.  Rooms  papered  in  the  best  manner,  at  short  notice. 
2-14 


■OTEL  AND  HOUSEKEEPERS,  READ !— THE  ATTENTION 
of  those  interested  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  extensive 
and  valuable  assortment  of  Bedsteads,  Beds,  Mattresses,  and 
Feathers,  now  offered  for  approval  and  sale  by  M.' WILLARD, 
150  Chatham  street,  corner  of  Mulberry  street.  The  quality 
of  this  stock,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  cannot  be  excelled; 
and,  as  it  is  the  determination  of  the  advertiser  to  sell  as 
cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  any  dealer  in  the  city,  he  solicits 
the  visits  of  the  public.  2-18 

1 REAT  BARGAINS  IN  FEATHERS,  BEDS,  MATTRASSES, 
<fec.,  at  CRAWBUCK’S,  358  Grand  street,  second  door 
east  of  Essex  street,  cheap  upholstery  and  feather  store.— 
The  attention  of  families  about  purchasing  is  respectfully  in¬ 
vited  to  the  large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  beds,  mat¬ 
tresses,  paillasses,  bedsteads,  cots,  &c.,  &c.,  all  of  which  have 
been  purchased  at  low  cash  prices,  and  will  be  sold  at  such 
prices  as  to  make  it  an  inducement  for  all  to  call  and  examine 
the  above  stock  previous  to  making  their  purchases.  Goods 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  city,  Brooklyn,  or  Williamsburg,  free 
of  cartage.  Old  beds  and  mattresses  renovated  and  made 
over.  W.  CRAWBUCK, 

4-16  358  Grand  street,  second  door  east  of  Essex  street. 

JRON~ BEDSTEADS  VS7bEDBUGS  !— 500  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 
which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  500  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against.Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  All  kinds  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work,  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER,  Manufacturer, 
178  William  street,  between  Beekman  and  Spruce,  N.  Y.  2-36 

Cl  ARPETIN  G  S.— SPRING- PORTA  T  LON  S,  1853.— PETER- 

i  SON  &  HUMPHREY, 379  Broadway,  (corner  White  street,) 
have  received  per  late  steamers  and  packets  from  Europe, 
their  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and  elegant  Car¬ 
petings,  consisting  of  rich  Mosaic  Carpets,  in  one  entire  piece  ; 
rich  Medallion  Carpets,  adapted  to  any  sized  room  ;  rich  Vel¬ 
vet  Ambusson  and  Axminster  Carpets;  rich  Tapestry  and 
Brussels;  English  Three-ply  and  Ingrain,  entirely  new  pat¬ 
terns  and  shadings.  Oil  cloths,  from  the  best  English  and 
American  manufactories,  of  the  best  finish  and  design,  pat¬ 
terns  only  to  be  found  at  our  establishment,  and  all  other 
goods  usually  found  in  first-class  carpet  stores,  for  sale  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Having  given  our  orders  and  received 
our  goods  before  the  late  advance  in  prices,  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  our  stock  of  goods  full  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  stores 
obliged  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  rates.  Freely  shown  to 
persons  favoring  us  with  their  patronage.  2-21 

GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHING  WAREdlONU>!S.-SrIMP- 
SON  &  Co.,  No.  89  Canal  street,  Importers  and  Manufac¬ 
turers,  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  old  ;ind  young 
housekeepers  to  their  stock  of  new  goods,  viz..  Ivory  Handle 
Cutlery,  Fine  Trays  Plaited,  Britannia  and  Enamel  Ware, 
Planished  and  Plain  Tin  Ware,  Fire  Sets,  Shovels,  Coal  Hods, 
&c.  Also  Meat  Safes,  Clothes  Horses,  Tubs,  Pails,  Brooms  and 
Baskets.  Persons  about  purchasing  a  new  outfit  will  find  it 
to  their  interest  toucall.  Prices  low,  and  goods  delivered  free 
of  expense.  (9-21)  SIMPSON  &  Co.,  No.  98  Canal  st. 


FRENCH  PLATE  GLASS. 

,1  HOPKINS  &  BROTHERS,  IMPORTERS  AND  DEAL- 
©  ers  in  French  Window  and  Plate  Glass,  61  Barclay  st., 
N.Y.  _ _ _ 9-21 

t.V  B.  BLEASBY.  IMPORTER  OF  LONDON  AND  DUR- 
ham  Mustards,  English  and  Italian  Sauces,  Pickles, 
Catsup,  &c.  No.  196  Fulton  street,  New-York. 

Wax  Bleacher  and  Dealer  in  Fancy  Tapers  and  Wax  Night 
Lights.  9-21. 
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House  furnishing  and  mechanics’  iiard- 

ware.— M.  DA  COSTA  &  CO.  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in 
the  above  line  cheap  for  cash.  All  articies  warranted,  ex¬ 
changed  or  taken  back.  No.  200  Chatham  street,  opposite 
Division  street,  N.  Y.  6-31 


INSURANCE. 

SOARMERS'  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ONEIDA.  CAPI 
tal,  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  AGENT, 

1— 22  78  Broadway. 


iplRANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  UTICA.  CAPITAL, 
VOT  $200,000.  J.  IV.  BOUCK,  Agent,  78  Broadway. 

1-22 

BTBROOKLYN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  CHARTERED 
M3  in  1824.  Offices— No.  43  Fulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Merchants’-Exchange,  Wall  street, 
New-York. 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of  $30,000,  continue 
to  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 


William  Ellsworth, 
Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
Caleb  S.  Woodhull, 
Charles  T.  Cromwell, 
Samuel  P.  Townsend, 
John  Eadie, 

Joel  S.  Oatman, 
Robert  C.  Bell, 

John  N.  Genin, 
Henry  Quackenboss, 


Justus  S.  Redfield, 
John  W.  Amerman, 
Fordyce  Hitchcock, 
John  C.  Smith, 

George  Gilflllan, 
Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 
Samuel  F.  Whiting, 
John  Greenwood,  Jr. 
George  Burroughs, 

A.  B.  Miller, 


WILLIAM  ELLSWORTH,  President, 
Alfred  G.  Stevens,  Secretary.  1—26* 


JEWELRY,  &c. 


rATCHES,  JEWELRY,  AND  GOLD  PENS,  SILVER  and 
_  _  Plated  Ware,  Fancy  Goods,  etc.,  at  unprecedented 
low  prices. 

WATCHES,  fine  gold,  as  low  as  $20. 

WATCHES,  silver  coin,  as  low  as  $10, 

And  all  other  articles  cheap  in  proportion.  Our  motto  is, 
"Rapid  sales  and  small  profits.”  Walches,  Jewelry,  Gold  Pens, 
&c.,  repaired  and  warranted,  at  much  less  than  the  usual 
prices.  WILMARTH  &  FARNAM,  Watch  Makers  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Manufacturing  Jewellers,  202  Bowery,  N.Y.  9-21 

LINHEER  &  CO.,  ARTISTS  EN  CHEVEUX  AND 
O  Jewellers,  No.  577  Broadway,  opposite  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  were  awarded  the  first  premium  at  the  late  Fairs  of  the 
American  Institute,  in  1849,  ’50,  51,  and  ’52.  All  kinds  of  orna¬ 
mental  Hair  Work  set  in  gold.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  can 
have  their  own  hair  worked  at  the  shortest  notice.  2-ll 


MASSACHUSETTS  IRON  WORKS.-IIOOPER,  THACHER 
Jvia.  &  CO.,  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Railings,  Balconies, 
Verandahs,  &e.,  382  Broadway,  New-York. — Iron  Work  of 
every  description.  Factory,  corner  Newark  and  Meadow 
streets,  Hoboken.  2-17 

LIVERY  STABLES. 

NATORTIIRUP  &  POST’S  DROVE  AND  SALlf  M’ABLES, 
l'Q  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  300  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit.  R.  K.  NORTHRUP, 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B.— New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  1-34 


€ONCKLIN  &  HUGG,  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  &  65 
Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues, (office  on  Twenty -fourth  street, )New-York.— Coaches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  1-40 


MACHINERY,  PATENTS,  &c. 

Engineering'— Messrs,  bourry  &  roeder,  con- 

sulting  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  offer  their  services 
as  agents  for  purchasing  and  superintending  the  construct  ion 
of  Steam  Vessels,  Engines  and  Boilers  of  every  description ; 
Saw,  Flour,  and  Sugar  Mills,  and  machinery  in  general.  Spe¬ 
cifications,  Contracts,  and  Estimates  prepared.  Plans  and 
detail  Drawings  furnished.  Specifications  and  drawings  of 
Patents  made,  and  Patents  applied  for,  for  the  United  States, 
and  every  country  in  Europe.  Office.  333  Broadway,  New- 
York.  2-12 


Sr" UMBEL’S  PATENT  MACHINE-STRETCIIED  LEATHER 
Hl  Banding.— The  only  Patented  Band  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  made  from  the  best  oak  leather,  are  tho¬ 
roughly  stretched,  cemented,  and  riveted  together,  and  made 
to  run  straight,  and  can  be  furnished  of  any  length,  and  from 
one  to  thirty  inches  wide— single,  double,  or  round— by  ad¬ 
dressing  Wm.  KUMBEL,  Patentee,  No.  33  Ferry  street,  New- 
York.  2-14 


Wf  J.  FAMBACH  &  GALVAGNI,  MANUFACTURERS 
ivJi.9  of  Fancy  Leather  Goods  for  Ladies  Ornaments,  Work- 
boxes,  and  Stationers, 

6-18  No.  14  North  William  street,  N.  Y. 


American  steel  works.-saws  and  files.-sam 

UEL  D.  WILLMOTT,  Sa  w  and  File  Manufacturer.  Depot 
No.  8  Liberty  street,  offers  for  sale,  on  favorable  terms,  in 
quantities  to  suit— 

Extra  C.  S.  warranted  Circular  Saws,  from  4  to  72  inches  in 
diameter. 

C.  S.  warranted  Muly  Mill  Saws, 
do.  do.  Mill  and  Gang  Saws, 

do.  do.  Cross-cut  and  Tenon  Saws, 

do.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Pit  Saws, 
do.  do.  do.  do.  Spring,  Hand,  Panel,  and 
Rip  Saws. 

C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Billet,  or  Woodcutters’ 
Webs  of  superior  quality  and  make,  at  low  prices. 

C.  S.  Grafting  Saws,  C.  S.  Compass  or  Lock  Saws. 

Butchers’  Bow  Saws,  extra  C.  S.,  warranted ;  blades  extra 
tempered— really  a  very  superior  a  rtiele. 

Best  C.  S.  Turning  and  Felloe  Webs,  bevelled  backs,  6  to  36 
inches. 

Best  C.  S.  Keyhole  or  Fret  Saw  Blades. 

Superior  cast  steel  Caine  Knives. 

American  Star,  C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Taper  Saw 
Files. 

Also,  warranted  Pit  and  Frame  Saw  Files. 

Also,  warranted  Flat  and  Round  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 
The  preceding  of  his  own  superior  and  approved  make,  of 
cast  steel  imported  from  Wm.  Jessup  &  Sons,  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  manufacturers  in  Sheffield. 

Also,  received  by  late  arrivals,  invoices  of  C.  S.  blued  and 
brass-backed  Saws,  and  C.  S.  and  G.  S.  Hand  and  Panel  Saws. 

Wickersley  Grindstones,  from  10  to  70  inches  diameter,  im¬ 
ported  expressly  for  manufacturers  of  surgical  instruments, 
cutlery,  &c. 

English  Saw  Screws.  Bright  cotter-eyed  v ices. 

English  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 

Saws  and  Files  promptly  made  to  order,  and  old  Files  recut. 

2-19 


ENGINEERING.-THE  UNDERSIGNED  IS  PREPARED 
to  furnish  specifications,  estimates,  plans  in  general 
and  detail,  of  steamships,  steamboats,  propellers,  high  and 
low-pressure  engines,  boilers,  and  machinery  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  Broker  in  steam-vessels,  machinery,  boilers,  &c 
General  Agent  for  ASHCROFT’S  Steam  Gauge ;  Allen  and 
Noyes’ Metallic  Self-adjusting  Conical  Packing,  Faber’s  Mag¬ 
netic  Water  Gauge ;  Roebling’s  Patent  Wire  Rope  for  hoisting 
and  steering  purposes,  &c.,  &c.  CIIAS.  W.  COPELAND 
Consulting  Engineer,  64  Broadway.  2-16 

tRON  AND  STEEL.— SANDERSON  BROTHERS  &  CO., 
Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson,  16  Cliff  street. 

Boston,  J.  B.  Taft,  21  Doane  street. 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith,  42  Commerce  street. 

New-Orleans,  A.  Robb,  24  Bank  Place. 

2-43 


W  EATHER  HOSE  FOR  THE  CROTON  WATER,  FIRE  EN- 
gines,  Ships,  Steamboats,  Factories,  &c.  Suction  Hose, 
Fire  Buckets,  Leather,  Copper,  and  Brass  Pipes,  Couplings, 
Copper  and  Tinned  Rivets,  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  by 
JOHN  H.  BOWIE  &  CO.,  Hose  Manufacturers, 
1-20  25  Ferry  street,  New-York. 

TORENCII  BURR,  ESOPUS  AND  COLOGNE  MILL-STONES, 
11?  Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry.  45  Duane  street.  1-26 

^STATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS- 
vv  chain  Pumps;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  &c.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

2-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 

ROUBLE-ACTING  LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMPS,  CISTERN 
Mjr  and  Well  Pumps,  Ship  and  Fire  Engines,  Copper-riveted 
Hose  of  all  sizes.  Hose  Cuppings,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  &c. 
These  Pumps,  from  their  construction,  and  little  liability  to 
disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  factories,  mines,  railroad 
water-stations,  breweries,  tan  works,  steamboats,  water 
boats,  family  purposes,  hot  liquids,  &c.  I  also  manufacture 
to  order  Village  Fire  Engines,  with  Double-acting  Lift  and 
Force  Pump,  light,  easily  handled,  and  worked  by  few  men. 
The  same  pumps  may  be  arranged  as  a  stationary  Engine,  or 
to  supply  other  Engines.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine.  The  Cistern  and  Force  Pumps  are  so  arranged  that 
they  will  not  freeze  if  placed  out-doors.  They  are  made  of  cast 
iron  in  part.  2-22  G.  B.  FARNAM.  34  Cliff  street. 

mTICOLAY  &  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
1 49  Arms  and  Legs,  Surgical  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instru¬ 
ments,  Trusses,  Bandages,  &c„  428  Broadway,  second  floor. 

1-20 

S2TEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  BLOWERS,  GRATES, 
k?)  &c.,  of  all  sizes,  new  and  second-hand,  constantly  on 
hand.  Also,  Steam-Pressure  Gauges,  of  all  sizes  and  different 
kinds,  and  Water  Gauges,  at  D.  GRIFFIN  &  CO.’S,  No.  47  Dey 
street.  D.  Griffin  &  Co.’s  Patent  Fuel-saving  Apparatus. 
They  are  also  prepared  to  set  Steam  Boilers  and  build  Hot  Air 
Furnaces  on  a  plan  which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  25  to 
23  per  cent,  from  any  other  now  in  use,  and  obviating  the 
necessity  of  the  high  chimneys  deemed  requisite  in  the  old 
mode.  Rights  for  setting  boilers  and  building  furnaces  also 
for  sale  by  D.  GRIFFIN  &  CO.,  No.  47  Dey  street,  New-York. 

2-14 

(X'ODA-WATER  APPARATUS.— WILLIAM  GEE,  MACHIN¬ 
ES)  ist  and  Brass  Finisher,  also,  manufacturer  of  the  Pre¬ 
mium  Self-Acting  Generators  and  Bolting  Machines,  at  the 
Soda-Water  Apparatus  Manufactory,  No.  58  Fulton  street,  3d 
floor.  New-  York. 

Draught  Tubes,  Bottle  Moulds,  Generators. 

Coolers  in  Tubs,  Force  Pumps,  Model  Making. 

Copper  Fountains,  Gasometers, 

CW"  Jobbing  done  at  the  shortest  notice.  1-18 

MANUFACTURES. 

|Tg>ERDAN’S  GOLD  QUARTZ  MACHINE  MANUFACTUR- 
M3  ing  Company,  Mo.  6  Wall  street,  New-York.  Are  pre¬ 
pared  to  execute  orders  with  dispatch. 

7-19  H.  A.  V.  POST,  Secretary. 

HUNT  &  SCOTT,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  RAILROAD 
SI3.  and  Surveying  Instruments,  53  Fulton  street,  (corner 
of  Cliff,)  New-York.  All  kinds  of  instruments  repaired  and 
adjusted  on  moderate  terms.  Instruments  delivered  and  sent 
for.  T.  HUNT, 

1-13  R.  SCOTT. 

TO;  ROADWAY  WIRE  WORKS.— WINTERBURN  &  SLLK- 
m3  WORTH,  430  Broadway,  New-York,  Manufacturers  of 
Bird  Cages  of  every  pattern  and  quality ;  Safes,  Wire-Fencing, 
Flower-Stands  and  Trainers,  Wire  Show-Frames,  Refrigerat¬ 
ors,  Sieves,  Riddles,  and  Screens;  as  also  Wire  Cloths  of 
every  gauge,  which  they  offer  to  the  public  at  liberal  prices, 
and  guarantee  them  as  superior  quality  and  make.  The  great 
success  they  have  met  with  in  their  business  leads  them  to 
believe  that  their  efforts  to  please  are  appreciated.  2—18 

ngnHE  “  COMPOSITE  IRON  RAILING,”  MADE  BY  THE 
JL  Atlantic  Railing  Works,  combines  great  beauty,  strength, 
and  cheapness.  It  is  a  wrought  iron  framework,  connected 
by  ornamental  cast  iron  ties,  melted  on  and  around  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself.  It  may  be  made  light  and  graceful  like  the  wire 
railing,  or  heavy  and  solid  like  the  cast  iron.  Railings  for 
Steps,  Streets,  Offices,  Cemeteries,  &c,  also,  Verandahs,  Bal¬ 
conies,  &c.,  for  sale  by  GEORGE  FOSTER,  398  Broadway,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Walker  street,  who  is  the  only  one  authorized  to  sell 
this  description  of  railing.  2-18 

JOORTABLE  FORGES.— REMOVAL.— THE  SUBSCRIBER, 
ia.  successor  of  E.  Flagler,  and  sole  manufacturer  of  Queen’s 
patent  portable  Forge  and  Bellows,  respectfully  gives  notice 
that  he  lias  removed  his  depot  for  the  sale  of  said  Forges  to 
No.  210  Water  street,  (directly  opposite  his  old  location.) 
where,  by  the  long-attested  superiority  of  this  portable  Forge 
over  all  others  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths,  machinists,  jewelers, 
dentists,  coppersmiths,  shipping,  quarries,  public  works,  Ac., 
&c..  lie  hopes  to  retain  a  continuance  of  past  patronage. 
FREDERICK  1>.  FLAGLER,  No,  210  Water  street..  2-22 

|TDANGES  AND  HEATERS.— I  AM  NOW  PREPARED  TO 
JO&/  supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 
is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  &c.,  than  any  otlier  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  for  warming  houses  of  anjdsize.  Apply  to 

2-40  A.  McPHERSON,  No.  233>£  Water  street. 

YiJTATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS 
Chain  Pumps;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  &c.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 

H  IGIIT  CARRIAGES. — ISAAC  FORD,  COACH  AND  LIGHT 

S  j  Carriage-Maker,  116  Elizabeth  street.  New-York,  has 
constantly  on  hand  a  "reat  variety  of  Carriages  of  all  kinds, 
of  the  most  fashionable  patterns,  built  under  his  personal 
superintendence,  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  of  the  very 
best  materials.  Carriages  from  his  establishment  are  now 
running  in  England,  France,  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Carriages  will  he  built  to  order  at  very  short 
notice,  of  any  pattern,  and  on  tiie  most  reasonable  terms. 

1-21  ISAAC  FORD,  116  Elizabeth  street,  New-York. 

_  108  Beekman  street,  New-York,  manufacturerofBrass, 

Copper,  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth,  Sieves,  Safes,  Bird  Cages,  Super¬ 
fine  Bolting  Wire  Coal,  Sand,  and  Grain  Screens,  Painted 
Wire  Window  Blinds,  Locomotive,  Brush,  and  Strainer  Wire, 
Ornamental  Wire  Fence,  Bordering,  Ac.,  for  Gardeners,  Ac. 

8-15 


NEW-YORK  BAG  MANUFACTORY, 

No.  17  PLATT  STREET.  NEW-YORK. 

GRAIN  BAGS,  HAM  BAGS,  COFFEE  BAGS,  SALT  BAGS, 
BUCKWHEAT  MEAL  BAGS.  SHOT  BAGS,  FARMERS’ 
AND  MILLERS’  BAGS,  GUANO  BAGS 
Also,  BAGS  FOR  HOMMONY,  GRAHAM  FLOUR,  OAT¬ 
MEAL,  WHITE  WHEAT  FLOUR ;  in  fact,  all  descriptions  of 
Flour  and  Meal  Bags  made  up,  and  Printed,  if  required,  with 
great  care  and  dispatch. 

The  Proprietor  would  impress  upon  all  parties  in  the  habit 
of  using  Bags  of  any  description,  that  they  caji  be  furnished 
at  the  Patent  Sewing  Machine’s  Depot,  better  made,  at  lower 
prices,  and  with  greater  expedition  than  they  can  be  obtained 
n  any  other  way  3-15 


PANIEL  D.  WINANT,  SUCCESSOR  TO  D.  PENN.  BIL- 
liard  Table  maker.  No.  73  Gold  street,  between  Beekman 
and  Spruce,  New-York.  Every  thing  in  the  line  furnished  at 
10  per  cent.  less  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 
Tables,  balls,  maces,  cues,  cloths,  by  the  piece  or  yard  ;  Gibb’s 
adhesive  cue  wax;  silk  and  worsted  pockets;  fringes;  French 
and  American  patent  cue  points;  cord,  pool  boards,  rule 
boards,  etc.  In  short,  every  thing  in  the  trade  always  to  be 
had.  Spanish  pins.  Orders  by  letter,  for  new  articles  or  for 
repairs,  attended  to  as  promptly  as  if  given  in  person.  2-21 

I  AVANS  &  MILLWARD,  80  DUANE  STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

J  manufacturers  of  papier  mache  goods,  and  ornamental 
japanners  of  all  kinds  of  metallicised  ware,  patent  enamelled 
glass  paintings  for  fancy  stores,  beautifully  inlaid  with  pearl 
papier  mache,  panels  for  ships,  steamboats,  and  piano  fortes, 
piano  plates,  do.  music  stools,  mantels,  summer  pieces,  clocks, 
tables,  &c.,  &c.  Ladies’  fancy  articles  of  every  description, 
and  ladies  learning  the  art  supplied  with  materials  of  all 
kinds.  Portmonnaies,  segar  cases,  card  cases.  &c„  supplied  to 
the  trade.  This  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
Union,  and  work  can  be  produced  in  it  equal  to  any  from  the 
European  markets, 'either  as  regards  beauty  of  tints  or  excel¬ 
lency  of  pattern  and  design.  The  specimens  from  this  esta¬ 
blishment,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute,  were  rewarded  with  a  Gold  and  also  a  Silver 
Medal,  and  they  were  pronounced  to  be  the  most  superior 
work  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in  this  country.  2-15 

Tsh’hooks  AND  FISHING  TACKLE,  NEEDLES,  &c. — 

HENRY  WILLSHER,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 
Needles,  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
and  Kirby  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks ; 
Salmon,  Lake,  and  Trout  Flies ;  Cork  and  Wood  Floats ;  Flax, 
Twisted  and  Plaited  Silk,  Chinese  Grass  Hair,  and  Cable-laid 
Lines ;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers ;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use;  Silk-worm  Gut;  Snells;  Double- 
Twist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders;  Spoon  Bait;  Squids;  Multi¬ 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish ;  Walking-eanc 
and  other  Rods  ;  Lolley’s  and  Chambers’ Sail  Needles;  Pack 
and  Willsher’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  &c. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No,  9  Cedar  street, 
New-York.  N.  B.— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to.  2-40 


INDIA  RUBBER  GOODS.-TO  SOUTHERN  AND  WEST- 
ern  Merchants.— The  subscriber  would  invite  the  attention 
of  merchants  and  others  to  his  extensive  stock  of  Vulcanized 
Metallic  Rubber  Goods,  consisting  in  part  of— 

Coats,  Horse  Covers,  Life  Preservers 

Cloaks,  Carriage  Cloths,  Toys, 

Capes,  Hospital  Sheeting,  Doll  Heads, 

Caps,  Steam  Packing,  Air  Balls, 

Sou’westers,  Machine  Belting,  Gloves, 

Pantaloons,  Breast  Pumps,  Mittens, 

Over-Alls,  Syringes,  Navy  Bags, 

Leggins,  Nipple  Shields,  Travelling  Bags, 

Wading  Boots,  Nursing  Bottles,  Air  Bellows, 

Fishing  do.  Piano  Covers,  Air  Belts,  &c„  &c. 
Buyers  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  purchase  from 
first  hands,  and  not  pay  two  or  three  profits.  The  above  are 
of  the  first  quality— are  warranted  to  stand  any  climate,  and 
are  offered  for  sale  at  low  prices,  for  cash  or  approved  paper,  by 
D.  HODGMAN,  New-York  India  Rubber  Warehouse,  No.  27 
Maiden  Lane,  (first  corner  from  Broadway,)  and  59  Nassau 
street.  Factory,  Tuckahoe,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.  2-14 


E  OLIVER,  WIRE  WORKER,  NO.  25  FULTON  STREET, 
9  corner  of  Water,  up  stairs,— Wove  Wire  of  every  de- 
cription ;  Sieves  and  Riddles;  coal,  sand,  and  gravel  Screens ; 
and  Wire  Work  of  all  kinds.  Also,  the  most  ingenious  patent 
self-setting,  revolving  Rat-trap  in  the  world.  Locomotive  spark 
Wire,  &c.  N.  B.— Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  sup¬ 
plied  with  wove  wire  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  as  low  as  at 
any  factory  in  the  Union.  2-24 


Axes  and  hatchets-made  by  collins  &  co. 

Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’  Axes.  An  extensive 
and  constant  supply  of  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  of 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tools,  suited 
to  this  and  foreign  markets,  for  sale  on  favorable  terms  to  the 
trade,  by  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city 
212  Water  street.  [1-23]  COLLINS  &  CO. 


CHRISTIAN  DIETRICH,  IMPORTER  AND  MANUFAC- 
turer  of  German  Fancy  Baskets.  Also,  Manufacturer  of 
Dane  and  Willow  ware,  32  Maiden  Lane,  New-York.  Rattan 
Chairs,  Baskets,  &c„  repaired.  6-18 


MEDICAU 


»TTO  &  KOEHLER,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SURGICAL 
_  “and  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instruments,  Trussess,  Band¬ 
ages,  &c.,  No.  58  Chatham  street,  second  floor,  Now-Yolk.  All 
kinds  of  Instruments,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made,  repaired,  and 
ground  at  the  shortest  notice.  7-23 


JEDICAL  SURGERY  WITHOUT  THE  KNIFE.— SAMUEL 

_ a.  GILBERT,  M.  D„  after  a  long  and  extensive  experience 

in  Memphis.  Tennessee,  and  more  recently  in  New-Orleans, 
has  removed  to  New-York,  and  taken  rooms  at  483  Broadway, 
where  he  invites  patients  to  call  and  test  his  skill  in  the  rad¬ 
ical  cure  of  the  following  diseases,  many  of  which  are  deemed 
incurable  by  his  brethren  of  the  faculty,  without  instruments 
of  any  kind,  viz ; 

1.  Ulcers  and  Tumors,  called  cancerous. 

2.  Scrofula  in  all  its  forms. 

3.  White  Swellings,  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

4.  Tumors,  Wens,  Carbuncles,  Tetter,  Scald  Head,  and  all 
Eruptions  on  the  Skin. 

5.  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  &c. 

6.  Female  Diseases,  of  however  long  standing. 

DIt.  GILBERT  invites  Physicians  to  send  patients  they  deem 
incurable,  and  witness  for  themselves  the  power  of  his  new 
remedies.  Office  hours,  from  9  A.  M.  till  3  P.  M.  1-17 


HOW-CASES,  SHOW-CASES. — A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT 
1  constantly  on  hand  and  made  to  order  in  the  neatest 
manner,  and  at  short  notice.  Orders  received  from  any  part 
of  the  Union  punctually  attended  to.  N.  B.— Cases  loaned  for 
fair  of  the  American  institute.  B.  K.  PEEBLES,  No.  124  Grand 
St.,  three  doors  from  Broadway,  N.  Y.  8-20 


iR.  WM.  S,  LATSON,  SURGEON  AND  MECHANIC) 

_ ’  Dentist,  Office  375  Broadway,  four  doors  from  the  corner 

of  White  street,  New-York.  where  all  operations  in  the  line  of 
his  profession  will  be  attended  to  in  a  manner  creditable  to 
himself,  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  his  patrons,  both  in  re¬ 
gard  to  charges  and  services  rendered.  Persons  who  wish  to 
inquire  are  referred  to  Rev.  Thomas  De  Witt.  D.  D.,  116  Ninth 
street ;  Rev.  C.  M.  Jameson,  Second  avenue,  near  Fiftieth  st.  j 
Rev.  J.  C.  Guldin,  122  Rivington  st.,  New-York;  and  Rev.  J. 
Proudflt,  D.  D  ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  7-49 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


The  purity  and  whiteness  of  skin  which  the 

use  of  Gouraud’s  Italian  Medicated  Soap  produces  is  sur¬ 
passingly  beautiful.  Not  a  vestige  of  tan,  freckles,  sallowness, 
sunburn,  pimples,  frowsiness,  roughness,  chaps,  chafes,  or 
other  cutaneous  disfigurements  can  be  seen  upon  the  skin 
which  is  frequently  washed  with  this  marvellous  compound. 
The  purest  alabaster  could  scarcely  rival  in  whiteness,  smooth¬ 
ness  and  transparency  the  complexion  which  has  been  beau¬ 
tified  by  this  delicious  soap.  It  is,  moreover,  delicious  for 
shaving.  Gouraud’s  Hair  Restorative,  or  Circassian  Gloss, 
not  only  possesses  the  wonderful  power  of  imparting  to  wiry 
hair  a  rich  silkiness  and  superb  gloss,  but  it  also  restores  the 
hair  to  places  whence  it  has  fallen  off.  Trial  Bottles,  25  cents 
each.  Gouraud’s  Liquid  Rouge  gives  to  pale  lips  and  cheeks  a 
rosiness  so  permanent  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  the  most 
violent  rubbing.  Gouraud’s  Poudre  Subtile  is  warranted  to 
uproot  hair  from  low  foreheads  or  any  part  of  the  body.  Gou¬ 
raud’s  Liquid  Hair  Dye  will  instantaneously  change  red,  gray 
or  white  hair  to  a  beautiful  brown  or  black,  without  staining 
the  skin.  Gouraud’s  Lily  White  is  much  prized  by  ladies  for 
flushed,  rough  skins. 

Caution— The  genuine  preparations  of  Dr.FELIX  GOURAUD 
are  only  to  be  had  at  67  Walker  street,  first  store  from  (not  in) 
Broadway. 

Agents— T.  R.  Callender,  88  South  3d-st., Philadelphia ;  Bates, 
129  Washington-st.,  Boston ;  Green,  Worcester ;  Guild,  Bangor; 
W.  D.  Robinson,  Portland,  Me. ;  G.  Fargue,  26  St.  Charles-st., 
New-Orleans  ;  IC.  II.  Haycraft,  90  4th-st„  Louisville ;  Couse, De¬ 
troit,  Mich.;  Carleton  &  Co.,  Lowell;  Yale,  Bristol;  Albert 
Perry,  Manchester;  Isaac  Post,  Rochester;  Robert  Cameron, 
Brideport,  Ct. ;  McNarry  A  Buck.  Hartford;  George  Greig, 
Nashville,  Tenn;  S.  B.  Crocheron, M.  D.,  Cahawba,  Ala.;  and 
generally  throughout  the  Union. 

Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms  for  cash.  Small  orders 
executed  by  Mail  and  Expresses.  2-14 

rj§miE  EAR.-A.  S.  HEATH.  M.  D„  AURIST  AND  OCU- 

.M.  list,  devotes  his  attention,  from  10  to  2,  to  the  treatment 
of  deafness,  discharges  from'the  ear,  noises  in  the  head,  sore 
throats,  and  all  diseases  producing  deafness  and  blindness,  of 
which  scrofula  ranks  first.  Office,  40  Howard  street,  first  door 
east  of  Broadway.  1-19 


PRUGS  AND  DRUGGISTS’  GLASSWARE,  WINE  AND 
Porter  bottles.  Demijohns,  Ac— Constantly  for  sale  by 
7-15  0.  HULL,  145  Maiden  Lane. 


Eye-sight.— e.  s.  franks,  spectacle-maker,  52 

Bowery,  (third  door  from  the  Bowery  Theatre,)  Optician 
to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary,  adjusts  his 
Improved  Spectacles  to  Weak  Sight  with  unerring  accuracy, 
at  a  low  price,  and  changes  them  without  further  charge,  if 
not  approved  of.  References :  Drs.  Dubois,  Wilkes,  and  Hal¬ 
stead,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Infirmary;  Drs.  Ste¬ 
phenson  and  Rogers,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital ; 
Drs.  Halstead  and  Bulkley,  Physicians  to  the  New-York  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  Dr.  Wood,  late  President  of  the  New-York  Academy  of 
Medicine ;  Dr.  Darling,  Anatomical  Demonstrator  at  the  New- 
York  University  Medical  College ;  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Wallace,  and 
Dr.  Dixon,  Editor  of  the  Scalpjffi _ 2-24 

The  day  of  startling  discoveries  has  long 

passed  away.  The  time  has  been  when  a  person  profess¬ 
ing  to  eradicate  disease,  inherent  in  the  system,  would  be  a 
subject  of  persecution  and  ignominy.  When,  therefore,  we 
announce  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Brown,  of  147  Grand  street, 
of  this  city,  actually  performs  this  miracle,  we  do  not  expect 
to  draw  largely  upon  the  credulity  of  our  readers. 

Should  this  brief  article  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  languishing 
in  pain,  or  patiently  submitting  to  evils  which  they  deem  to 
be  incurable,  let  them  take  courage  again,  for  as  surely  as 
effect  follows  cause,  so  surely  can  they  be  relieved  and 
radically  cured  by  application  to  our  friend  Dr.  Brown. 

6-18  His  office  is  at  147  Grand  street. 


PYE-STUFFS,  DYE-WOODS,  ACIDS,  AC. -WILLIAM 
PARTRIDGE  A  SON,  No.  27  Cliff  street,  offer  for  sale. 
Lac  Dye— 50  cases,  40  bbls.  fine  ground. 

Safflowers— 15  bales  Argols— 200,000  lbs. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 20,000  lbs.  brown. 

Sugar  of  Lead — 15,000  lbs.  white. 

Copperas— 50,000  lbs.  Cudbear — prime  quality. 

Orchil— French,  English,  aud  American. 

Alum— 500  bbls.,  crude  and  ground. 

Woad— 10  tons.  Terra  Japonica— 50  tons. 

Cutuh— 18  tons.  Fuller’s  Earth— 50  tons. 


Manganese— 20  tons. 

And  a  full  supply  of  all  the  above. 


2-20 


Through  by  express  !-tiiis  is  to  certify  that 

THE  MEXICAN  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  has  been  used 
quite  extensively  in  the  stables  of  Adams  &  Co.’s  Great 
Southern,  Eastern,  and  Western  Express,  for  curing  galls, 
chafes,  scratches,  sprains,  and  bruises,  and  it  has  proved  very 
effectual.  Many  of  their  men  have  also  used  it  on  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  they  all  speak  of  its  healing  and 
remedial  qualities  in  the  highest  terms.  One  of  our  hostlers 
got  kicked,  and  badly  cut  and  bruised  on  his  knee  ;  as  usual, 
the  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  was  resorted  to,  and  the  soreness 
and  lameness  was  soon  removed,  and  it  was  perfectly  well  in 
three  days.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  a 
valuable  preparation,  to  be  used  externally  on  man  or  beast. 

J.  DUNNING, 

Foreman  of  Adams  &  Co,’s  Express  Stable,  New-York. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  the  MEXICAN 
MUSTANG  LINIMENT  to  all  our  friends  and  customers,  as 
the  best  article  we  have  ever  used  for  seres,  sprains,  or  galls 
in  horses.  We  have  used  it  extensively,  and  always  effectu¬ 
ally.  Some  of  our  men  have  also  used  it  for  severe  bruises 
and  sores,  as  well  as  rheumatic  pains,  and  they  all  say  it  acts 
like  magic.  We  can  only  say  that  we  have  entirely  aban¬ 
doned  the  use  of  every  other  liniment.— J.  M.  HEWITT,  Fore¬ 
man  for  American  Express  Co.,  10  Wall  street:  Hamden’s 
Express.  74  Broadway  ;  Pullin,  Virgil  &  Co.’s,  16  Wall  street ; 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  16  Wall  street. —  Principal  Offices,  304 
Broadway,  New-York,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2-18  A.  G.  BRAGG  &  CO.  Proprietors. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MEDICINE  YET  Discov¬ 
ered.— Sargent  A  Co.’s  Celebrated  American  Canchala- 
gogue,  or  Health  Restorative  Compound,  has  made  effectual 
cures  in  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  dyspepsia,  fever  and 
ague,  liver  complaints,  bilious  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
indigestion,  and  in  fact  all  diseases  arising  from  inaction  of 
the  liver,  or  impurities  of  the  blood.  Many  of  these  cases  are 
of  long  standing,  which  we  will  prove  by  certificates  at  our 
office.  We  will  warrant  it  to  any  person  who  will  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  Sold  in  Brooklyn  by  Mrs.  M.  Hayes,  175  Fulton  street ; 
Thomas  J.  Hayes,  146  Atlantic  street ;  Boswell  A  Livingston, 
Williamsburgli,  corner  Grand  and  Fourth  streets;  J.  W. 
Smith,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

2-19  SARGENT  A  CO.,  Proprietors,  31  Old  Slip,  N.  Y. 


Hydropathic  and  hygiene  institute,  no.  is 

Laight  street.— This  establishment  having  been  en¬ 
larged  by  the  addition  of  the  double  house  adjoining,  can  now 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  persons.  Special  department 
for  the  mechanical  and  surgical  treatment  of  female  diseases. 

R.  D.  TRALL,  Proprietor. 

2-18  Dr.  ,T.  L.  I-IOSFORD.  Assistant. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

JAS.  S.  BRADLEY  A  CO.,  GILDERS  AND  PICTURE  FRAME 
Makers.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Gilt  Mouldings,  French 
Plate  Looking  Glasses,  Ac.,  158  William  street,  corner  of  Ann 
street,  New-York.  N.  B.— Merchants’  orders  for  cards  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  to.  1-21 

TjjP>  EFORM  BOOK  STORE.-TIIE  FOLLOWING  IMPORT- 
ant  works  on  Physiological  and  Social  Science,  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  at  No.  65  Walker  street,  New- 
York  : 

ESOTERIC  ANTHROPOLOGY.  A  comprehensive  and  con¬ 
fidential  treatise  on  the  Structure,  Functions,  Conditions, 
Perversions,  and  most  intimate  relations  of  Men  and  Women. 
482  pages ;  81  Engravings.  Price  One  Dollar. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY,  on  the  basis  of  Equity,  Sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  Individual,  Cost  the  Limit  of  Price.  By  S.  P. 
ANDREWS,  Esq.  Price  One  Dollar. 

WOMAN  IN  ALL  AGES  AND  NATIONS.  By  T.  L.  NICHOLS, 
M.D.  Historical  and  Philosophical.  Seventy-five  Cents. 

LOVE,  MARRIAGE.  AND  DIVORCE.  A  discussion,  by 
HENRY  JAMES,  HORACE  GREELEY,  J.  P.  ANDREWS. 
Fifteen  Cents. 

Mailed,  post-paid,  at  the  above  prices.  7-19 

Fashion,  elegance,  and  economy  :-  three 

things  very  important  in  the  selection  of  a  Gentleman’s 
wardrobe,  which  may  certainly  be  combined  by  purchasing 
your  garments  of  BOOTH.  His  Fall  and  Winter  stock  of  goods 
is  truly  superb,  comprising  the  best  and  latest  styles  from  the 
French,  English,  and  American  markets ;  and  he  employs  the 
best  artists  and  workmen  to  be  obtained,  giving  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  attention  to  all  orders.  His  pantaloons  are  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  an  easy  and  elegant  fit.  By  all  means  call  on 
J.  C.  BOOTH,  Draper  axd  Tailor. 

8-20  486  Broadway,  corner  of  Broome  street. 

JOHN  H.  W’OODCOCK,  IMPORTER  AND  JOBBER  OF 
Paris  fancy  goods,  combs,  brushes,  perfumery,  Ac.  Fans, 
silk  guards,  portmonnaies,  wax  beads,  hair  pins,  jet  pins,  gilt 
and  jet  bracelets,  breast,  scarf,  and  shawl  pins.  38  John  street, 
(up  stairs,)  New-York.  1-17 


PAINTS,  DRUGS,  AND  PATENT  MEDICINES  OF  ALL 
KINDS.— D.  SARFATY,  Commission  Merchant,  General 
Importer,  and  Dealer  in  Paints.  Drugs,  Ad.,  No.  176  Water 
street,  (near  Burling  Slip.)  Constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale 
low : 

Paris  green,  dry  and  in  oil,  Dailey’s  Salve, 

Chrome  Yellow,  do.  do.  S.  P.  Townsend’s  Sarsaparilla, 
Chrome  Green,  do.  do.  Old  Jacob  Townsend’s  do. 

Verdigris,  do.  do.  White  Wax,  in  casks, 

Prussian  Blue,  do.  do.  Adamantine  Candles, 

White  Lead,  do.  do.  Varnish  of  all  kinds, 

Ultramarine  Blue  do.  do.  Fire  Proof  Paints, 

Putty,  in  bulk  and  bladders.  Indigo,  Ac.,  &c. 

The  subscriber,  having  the  exclusive  agency  of  several  large 
manufacturing  establishments  of  paints,  colors,  &e..  and  for 
the  sale  of  many  of  the  most  popular  medicines  manufactured 
n  the  United  States,  can  offer  to  buyei'3  greater  inducements 
and  on  more  liberal  terms  than  any  other  house  of  the  kind 
u  this  or  any  other  city,  An  examination  of  his  stock  is  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited,  2-20 


FKISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS  CHAMPAGNE.— The  under¬ 
signed  respectfully  requests  the  attention  of  dealers  and 
the  public  generally  to  the  superior  merits  of  this  Wine,  which 
he  is  now  introducing  in  this  market.  With  a  view  to  establish¬ 
ing  a  reputation  in  this  country  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  them 
in  Europe,  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  FRISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS, 
guarantee  that  the  Wines  shall  be  of  uniform  quality,  and 
equal  to  the  best  now  in  vogue.  An  invoice  is  now  landing 
from  ship  John  Spear,  from  Havre. 

WILLIAM  W.  IIINCKEN,  11  Old  Slip, 

2-21  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States. 

JAMES  M.  MILLER,  AUCTIONEER. — BY  JAMES  M.  MIL- 
ler — Store  No  81  Maiden  Lane.— James  M.  Miller  will  give 
his  personal  attention  to  Sales  of  Real  Estate  at  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange,  and  to  sales  of  Household  Furniture  at  the 
residence  of  families ;  also  his  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
of  Cattle.  1-15 

Fine  old  brandies,  choice  wines  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions,  Pure  Holland  Gin,  Superior  Old  Jamaica 
and  St.  Croix  Rum,  Scotch  Ale,  London  Porter,  with  a  general 
assortment  of  all  articles  connected  with  the  liquor  trade,  for 
sale  at  the  extensive  vaults  of  John  J.  Staff,  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Anthony  street.  This  stock  of  Wines  and  Liquors 
has  been  selected  with  great  care,  especially  for  family  use, 
and  the  trade  of  our  first-class  hotels.  Those  who  deal  with 
Mr.  Staff  will  find  him  an  honorable  and  an  accommodating 
tradesman.  1-17 


PIANO  FORTES. 

PIANO  FORTES.  -  NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND  ROSE- 
wood  Pianos,  superior  tone  and  finish,  very  low  for  cash 
or  approved  paper.  JOHN  P.  WAKE  A  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
No.  58  Barclay  st„  opposite  College  Place.  8-20 


MNOLIAN  PIANO  FORTES,  AT  NO.  441  BROADWAY.- 
/WrA  A  large  assortment  of  Pianos  from  the  celebrated  house 
of  llallet,  Davis  A  Co.,  Boston;  also  the  well-known  Instru¬ 
ments  of  A.  W,  Ladd  &  Co.,  with  a  full  supply  of  new  and 
second-hand  Pianos,  of  various  makers,  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Pianos  to  let. 

1-22  LINCOLN  A  THOMPSON,  No  441  Broadway. 


PAINTS. 


Bridgewater  paint,  manufactured  by  the 

Bridgewater  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  New-Jer- 
sey.— The  Company  have  now  on  hand  a  supply  of  this  Paint, 
which  they  offer  to  the  public  as  the  best  article  known  for 
roofs,  decks  and  bottoms  of  steamers  and  other  vessels,  also 
oil-  brick  and  wood-work  generally  ;  and  from  its  spark  and 
fender-proof  qualities,  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  protection  for  railroad  and  other  bridges, 
cars,  depot  buildings,  Ac.  The  strongest  testimonials  of 
the  virtues  of  this  article  from  officers  of  the  army,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  railroads,  insurance  companies,  captains  of  ves¬ 
sels,  painters,  Ac.,  may  be  seen,  together  with  specimens  on 
tin,  wood,  canvas,  Ac.,  at  the  depot  of  the  Company.  For 
sale,  dry,  in  packages  of  200  lbs.  and  upwards,  and  in  oil,  in 
kegs  of  25,  50,  and  100  lbs.,  by 

R.  BOGERT,  General  Agent, 

1-22  125  Pearl  and  78  Beaver  street. 


PROVISIONS. 


HOLESALE  FISH  STORE.-500  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 

_  bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 

Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  halfs  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
Herring,  300  halfs  New  Herring,  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod 
fish,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring, 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring,  3000  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal¬ 
mon,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her¬ 
ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut, 
White-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish,  Ac. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  &  CO- 
SI  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West, 
May  13  th,  1852.  New-York. 

NELSON  WELLS.  1-52  s.  II.  WOOD. 


VAN  HORDE  IT  S, 

DEALERS  IN  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
stantiy  receiving  large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  in  tubs  and  firkins,  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes,  Lard 
In  barrels,  tubs  and  kegs.  For  sale  at 
1-24  VAN  NORDENS’,  157  West  street,  New-York, 


TO  MERCHANTS,  SHIPPERS,  DRUGGISTS,  AND  OTH- 
ers.— Mustard.— WITHINGTON  &  WILDE’S  celebrated 
Premium  Mustard.  First  premiums,  American  institute,  1847— 
1852.  Put  up  expressly  for  the  Southern  and  Western  Markets, 
in  kegs,  cans,  tins,  and  bottles.  Ac.  This  Mustard  is  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  best  English  and  Trieste  seed,  and  needs 
no  other  recommendation  than  the  extensive  sale  it  lias  met 
with  for  the  past  number  of  years,  and  being  used  by  the 
United  States  Army,  and  many  of  the  Hospitals  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Liberal  discount  made  to  cash  purchasers.  For 
sale  by  WITHINGTON  A  WILDE,  office  of  L.  I.  Mustard  and 
Spice  Mills,  7  Dutch  street,  New-York,  opposite  Wm.  Colgate 
A  Co.’s  Soap  Factory.  Also  for  sale,  Coffees,  Spices  of  all 
kinds,  Cocoa,  Saleratus,  Indigo,  Rice  Flour,  Ac.,  pertaining  to 
the  trade.  1-13 


REAL  ESTATE. 


fei  F.  COGSWELL,  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
>c9e  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lands  in  the  cities  of 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgh,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials: 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Stryker,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brush,  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank,  Brooklyn.  1-26 


REMOVALS. 


REMOVAL.  -  A.  BININGER  A  CO.  (FORMERLY  141 

_ iA  Broadway)  have  removed  to  the  white  marble  store, 

circular  corner,  Nos.  92  and  94  Liberty  street,  corner  of  Tem¬ 
ple.  third  door  west  of  Broadway,  where  they  continue  to  im¬ 
port  G.  II.  Mumm  A  Co.’s  Champagne  Wines,  Madeira,  Sherry, 
Port,  French  and  German  Wines,  Cognac  Brandies,  vintages 
of  1790,  1815, 1825  to  1852,  in  U.  S.  Bonded  Warehouses,  Hennes- 
see,  Otard,  Maett,  and  l’inett’s,  Ac.  Choicest  Havana  Segars ; 
Cross  A  Blackwell’s  Pickles,  Sauces,  Ac.,  Ac. ;  as  well  as  every 
other  a  rticle  in  their  line  of  business.  2-15 

jr®  EMOVAL. — WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY.— THE  SUB- 
Sna,  scriber  would  respectfully  inform  bis  friends  and  former 
patrons  that  he  has  removed  from  bis  old  stand,  74  Fulton 
street,  to  395  Broadway,  where  lie  lias  a  spacious  store,  well 
stocked  with  every  tiling  desirable  in  the  way  of  watches, 
jewelry.  Ac.,  diamonds,  pins,  rings,  chains,  botli  for  ladies  and 
gents,  of  the  richest  patterns.  Notwithstanding  1  have  re¬ 
moved  to  Broadway,  I  intend  to  sell  at  my  former  low  prices. 

2-14  LEVI  SCRIBNER,  395  Broadway. 


SASHES  AND  BLINDS. 

Boor,  sash,  and  blind  depot,  no.  8i  duane  st. 

The  attention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  others,  is  invited 
to  the  stock  of  Doors,  Windows,  and  Blinds,  which  I  offer, 
wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  manufacture  of  the  above  articles  (to  or¬ 
der)  for  first  class  buildings,  which  will  be  warranted  as  good 
as  can  be  made.  (9-21)  GEO.  WARREN  IIATSTAT. 


POORS,  SASHES,  SASH  DOORS.  AND  BLINDS.— THE 
subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  best  kiln-dried  Door  Sashes,  Sash  Doors,  outside  and 
inside  Blinds.  Shutters,  Ac.,  Ac.,  to  be  found  in  the  market,  and 
would  invite  the  attention  of  builders  and  others  to  the  above 
articles,  which  will  be  sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.  Orders  received  by  mail  or  otherwise  filled 
with  dispatch.  Sashes  ready  glazed  or  glazed  to  order  at  the 
shortest  notice.  IRA  PORTER  A  CO., 

1-19  No.  8  Spruce  street,  a  few  doors  fro*  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

BOORS.  SASHES  AND  BLINDS.- F.  W.  TUXBURY,  NO.  15 
Burling  Slip,  between  Water  and  Front  streets,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Sealer  in  the  above  articles,  would  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  his 
large  and  general  assortment  of  Kiln-dried  Doors,  Sashes, 
and  Blinds,  manufactured  of  good  stock,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  Glazed  Sash  Doors,  Glazed  Sashes,  on  hand  or  glazed  to 
order,  all  of  which  are  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
F.  W.  T.’s  connection  with  extensive  manufacturers  enables 
him  to  fill  orders  at  short  notice.  1-18 


STATIONERY.  __ 

/f'i  ORDON,  JOB  AND  CARD  PRINTER,  84  NASSAU  ST. 

Cards,  Circulars,  Bill-heads,  Labels,  Ac.,  cheaply  and 
neatly  printed. 

Depot  for  the  sale  of  GORDON’S  PATENT  JOB  AND 
CARD  PRINTING  PRESSES.  7-19 


ILLARD  FELT,  NO.  191  PEARL  STREET,  (NEAR  MAI 
den  Lane,)  Manufacturer  of  Blank  Books,  and  Ira 
porter  and  Dealer  in  Paper  and  Stationery  of  every  descrip 
tion.  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders.  1-16 


IJJSLANK  BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY.— FRANCIS  A  LOU- 
al  trel.  No.  77  Maiden  Lane,  sell  all  articles  in  their  line  at 
low  prices,  at  retail,  or  by  the  quantity. 


Copying  Presses,  I 
Note  Papers, 

Bills  of  Exchange, 
Memoranda  Books.) 
Time  Books, 

Portfolios. 

Gold  and  Steel  Pens. 
Superior  Writing  Ink. 
Elastic  Paper  Holders, 
Seal  Presses, 

Pass  and  Copy  Books, 
Penknives, 
Backgammon  Boards 
Wax  \Vafers. 

Tissue  Paper, 

Diaries  for  1854. 


Account  Books, 

Writing  Papers, 

Envelopes, 

Notes,  Drafts,  Receipts. 

Hotel  Registers, 

Sets  of  Books  for  Societies, 

Writing  Desks, 

Scrap  Books, 

Shipping  Receipt  Boxes, 

Patent  Inkstands, 

Tin  Cash  and  Deed  Books, 

Manifold  Letter  Writers. 

Bankers’  Note  Cases, 

Slates,  Pencils, 

Chessmen, 

Perforated  Boards, 

Fancy  Stationery  in  great  variety. 

Books  ruled  and  bound  to  pattern,  i 

Job  Printing  executed  at  low  rates.  Cards,  Ciroulais,  Bill 
Heads,  Checks,  Receipts,  Ac. 

FRANCIS  A  LOUTREL, 

1—19  Stationers  and  Booksellers,  77  Maiden  Lane. 


HTATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS,  PAPER,  Ac. -PECK  & 
Hoodi.ess,  Manufacturers  of  Blank  Books.  Importers  and 
Dealers  in  Fancy  and  Staple  Stationery  of  every  description. 
No.  139  Pearl  street  and  90  Beaver  street,  near  Wall  street, 
New-York.  Country  Merchants  supplied  at  low  rates.  Par¬ 
ticular  and  prompt  attention  given  to  orders.  1-11 

SAFES. 

SALAMANDER  MARBLE  COMPANY.— SILAS  C.  HER 

>0  RING.  Wareroom,  313  Broadway :  Manufactory,  Hud- 
son  street,  corner  Thirteenth  street,  New-York.  Iron  Mantels, 
Table-Tops,  Columns,  &c.,  marbleized  under  the  superin* 
tendenee  of  the  inventors.  R.  F.  A  J.  P-  ^FLLTAMS.  Finan¬ 
cial  and  General  Business  Department.^  J.  RU^TON.  Speci¬ 
mens  may  be  seen  at  the  Salamander  Saie  Depo.,  13a,  ,37,  and 
139  Water  street,  New-York,  and  oorner  of  Court  and  Jorale- 
mon  streets,  Brooklyn.  *"*<• 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


PROSPECTUS  OF  VOLUME  ELEVENTH  OF  THE 
.AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

The  American  Agriculturist  will  hereafter  be 
published  weekly,  and  contain  16  large  quarto 
pages,  embellished  with  numerous  engravings. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  so  long  favorably  known  as 
principal  editor  of  the  Monthly  Agriculturist,  will 
be  the  superintending  Editor,  Mr.  0.  Judd,  A.  M.,  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  scientific  and  practical  attainments, 
will  be  his  associate,  Rev.  Wm.  Clift,  of  Stonington, 
Ct.,  an  excellent  practical  horticulturist  and  elegant 
writer,  will  be  a  regular  contributor  to  its  columns. 
They  will  be  assisted  by  a  highly  intelligent  corps  of 
agricultural  writers,  all  of  whom  are  either  practical 
farmers,  planters,  stock-breeders,  gardeners,  or  fruit¬ 
growers. 

No  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  this 
periodical  a  Standard  Agricultural  Work,  which 
will  convey  to  its  readers  weekly  a  large  amount 
of  information  highly  valuable  to  all  interested  in 
the  culture  of  the  soil. 

This  is  the  only  weekly  periodical  of  its  kind 
published  in  the  United  States;  and  it  will  possess 
peculiar  facilities  for  furnishing  early  reports  of  the 
produce,  cattle,  and  grain-markets.  These  reports 
alone  will  be  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper 
to  its  subscribers. 

The  Editors  are  supplied  with  all  the  leading 
Agricultural  Publications  of  this  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  aud  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  may  look 
confidently  to  its  pages  for  all  new  and  established 
improvements  in  modes  of  farming,  stock-breeding, 
&c.,  <Sic'.  While  adhering  to  scientific  accuracy,  our 
aim  will  be  to  make  science  entirely  subservient  to 
practice. 

Our  paper  will  be  furnished  to  subscribers  for 
less  than  four  cents  a  number  of  sixteen  quarto 
pages,  and  to  large  clubs  for  less  than  tivo  and  a 
half  cents.  Every  number  will  contain  suggestions 
for  the  treatment  of  soils,  crops,  stock,  (Sic.,  which 
will  often  be  worth  to  the  reader  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  paper  for  a  year. 

Price  of  subscriptions — invariably  in  advance: 

To  single  Subscribers, 

5.00 
8.00 
15.00 
25.00 

!f_  Every  friend  of  agriculture  is  respectfully  re¬ 
quested  to  act  as  agent  in  procuring  subscriptions, 
which  may  be  forwarded  by  mail  at  the  risk  of  the 
publishers,  if  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master.  ALLEN  (Si  CO., 

189  Water  street,  New-York. 

N.B. — Subscriptions,  advertisements,  and  all  mat¬ 
ters  relative  to  the  business  part  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  should  be  addressed  to  Allen  &  Co.,  and  all 
communications  for  the  paper  addressed  to  Editor 
of  American  Agriculturist. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Newsmen  in  the  different  towns  in  the  country 
are  requested  to  act  as  agents  for  this  paper ;  re¬ 
sponsible  persons  also  in  every  district  of  the  United 
States. 

Very  liberal  commissions  will  be  given  to  a  few 
young  men  to  act  as  travelling  agents. 

For  further  information  address  the  publishers,  or 
call  at  their  office,  1S9  Water  street,  New-York. 
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HORSE  MARKETS. 


,  MOS  SMITH.  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLE,  No.  76 
L  East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York.  1-27 


BULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN- 
ty-fourth  street,  West  side  of  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

1-34  A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Proprietor. 


IN  AG  AN  &  GRAHAM,  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES, 
cor.  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.— F.  &  G.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  with  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

UNION  STEAM  SUGAR  REFINERY, 28  LEONARD  STREET, 
(Between  Hudson  and  West  Broadway.)  The  subscriber 
lias  constantly  for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  different 
grades  of  their  superior  qualities  o  Defined  sugars  and  syrups, 
diamond  A,  B,  C,  and  yellow 
2-16  HARRIS,  EVANS  &  CO. 


T  ORIt,  DESIGNER  AND 

i  ©  52  John  street,  New-York. 


ENGRAVER  ON 


WOOD, 

G-1S 


gD&URRALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
iff®  Market— strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash  by  THOMAS  D.  BURRALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 

1-tf  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  Ml  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


ADEMAREST,  CARD  AND  SEAL  ENGRAVER-DOOR 
S  Plates,  and  advertising  Envelopes,— Corner  of  Pine 
and  Nassau  streets,  opposite  the  Custom  House.  1—18 


\WT  TRYON,  ENGRAVER  AND  PRINTER,  NO.  438 
@  Broadway.— W.  T.  begs  to  inform  the  public  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  he  now  imports  a  new  style  of  Visiting  and  Wedding 
Cards  from  Europe,  which  are  entirely  different  from  any 
others  in  the  city.  Specimens  can  be  seen  by  every  arrival. 

1—16 _ _ 

'Wf  ILITARY  GOODS. — JAMES  H.  LENT,  SUCCESSOR* 1  TO 
Andrew  M.  Shiers,  121  Fulton  street,  between  William 
and  Nassau,  manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  military  caps,  sad¬ 
dles,  saddle-cloths:  holsters,  bridles,  and  plumes  of  all  kinds 
made  to  order.  Military  companies  about  changing  their 
uniforms,  or  new  companies  about  forming,  supplied  with 
samples  of  the  newest  patterns,  a  t  the  shortest  notice,  from  the 
oldest  place  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  2-16 


SNISK’S  METALLIC  BURIAL- CASE.- F.  A.  MORRELL, 
General  Undertaker,  would  inform  his  friends  and  (lie 
public  that  he  furnishes  every  thing  in  the  above  line  at  short 
notice— gives  personal  attention  at  funerals  ;  and  lie  assures 
those  who  may  favor  him  witli  a  call,  that  it  shall  he  done  with 
entire  satisfaction. 

N.  B.  Charges  moderate.  He  invites  attention  to  the  Metal 
lie  Burial  Cases,  and  expects  by  a  strict  attention  (o  business 
to  merit  the  approval  of  those  who,  through  affliction,  may 
need  Iris  services.  Metallic  Burial  Cases  and  Wood  Coffins,  of 
every  quality.  Interments  procured  in  all  the  cemeteries. 
Office,  57  Myrtle  avenue,  Brooklyn.  2-14 


HELVETIA  AND  LAFAYETTE  GOLD  MINING  COM- 
pany,  located  at  Grass  Valley,  California  — organized 
J uly  7,  1852— is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation ;  its 
veins  are  opened,  being  worked  and  highly  productive;  its 
iniil  is  of  great  power,  complete  in  all  respects,  and  now  work¬ 
ing  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  its  prospects  for  fu¬ 
ture  success,  founded  upon  actual  experience,  are  of  an  un¬ 
usually  flattering  nature.  There  was  taken  out  previous  to 
Dec.  2U,  1852,  upwards  of  $169,000,  and  the  yield  of  the  mine  is 
steadily  increasing  with  each  successive  report. 

i  t  is  by  far  the  most  successful  mining  company  in  California, 
and  its  Directors  confidently  anticipate  quarterly  dividends 
of  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  commencing  in  October  next. 

Dividends  payable  quarterly  in  October,  January,  April  and 
July,  at  tlie  office  of  the  Company  in  Grass  Valley,  and  at  the 
agency  office  in  New-York. 

A  few  shares,  and  copies  of  the  charter  and  by-laws,  together 
with  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
2-15  DANIEL  ADEE,  Agent,  107  Fulton-street,  N.  Y. 


STOCK. 

tMPROVED  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS.  -  HAVING  HAD 
great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stock  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  I  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice  as  convenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  in 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 
South. 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Herefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayrshires.  Long-wooled  Sheep— the  Cotswold, 
Oxford,  Leicester.  Bakewell,  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown.  Fine-wooled  Sheep— sucli  as  the  Saxon,  Spa  n- 
ish,  and  French  Merino. 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious. 

1-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN,  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street. 


Madagascar  or  lop-eared  rabbits.-a  few 

pairs  of  these  large  and  superb  animals  for  sale.  Price 
$10  to  $15  per  pair.  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN, 

1-tf  189  Water  street. 


TERRIER  DOGS,  OF  THE  SMOOTH-HAIRED  AND  TAN- 
ned  muzzle  breed.  These  are  famous  ratters,  very  active, 
and  make  excellent  farm  dogs. 

1-tf  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN,  189  Water  street. 


iSpI  REENWICH  POTTERY,  261  WEST  EIGHTEENTH- 
(Of  street.  Steam-pressed  Vitrified  Drain  Pipe,  from  three 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  feet  lengths.  The 
best  and  cheapest  medium  for  drainage  and  sewerage  ever 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  subscriber  is  the  exclusive  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  steam-pressed  Drain  Pipe  in  this  country,  and  he 
offers  it  to  the  public  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  ordinary 
drain  pipe  made  or  sold  in  this  city. 

2-27 _  _ WASHINGTON  SMITH. 

■fTSEES  &  HOYT,  PREMIUM  PATENT  RIVETED  STRETCH- 
isl©/  ed  Leather  Band  Manufacturers, 37 Spruce  street,  New 
York.  3-29 


SUFFOLK  PIGS.-THE  SUBSCRIBERS  ARE  PREPARED 
£59  to  receive  orders  for  pure  Suffolk  Pigs,  bred  from  stock 
imported  in  1848  by  the  late  William  Stickney,  also  by  the 
subscribers  in  January  last. 

JOSIAH  STICKNEY,  Watertown,  or 
Address  ISAAC  STICKNEY,  Boston,  Mass. 

l-13eow* 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— THE  SUBSCRIBER 
keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements : 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye,  Ac. 
Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses— Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace— 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  iightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street. 


Reapers  and  mowing  machines.-the  under- 

signed.  Agent  for  the  sale  of  McCormick’s  celebrated 
Reapers  and  combined  Machines,  for  the  City  of  New  York, 
California,  Oregon,  and  South  American  Markets. 

1-13  II.  D.  ORMSBEE,  No.  217  Pearl-st„  N.  Y. 


iTI  RAIN  MILLS,  STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON  JHLLS,  AT  $6 
to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 


Power. 

1-tf 


For  sale  by 


R.  i.  ALLEN, 


Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


Tile  machines— for  making  draining  tiles  of 

all  descriptions  and  sizes,  for  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 
_ 189  and  191  Water  street. 

May  and  cotton  presses-bullock’s  progress¬ 
ive  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  whioh 
make  them  by  tar  the  best  in  use.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


Threshers  and  fanning-mills  combined-of 

Three  Sizes  and  Prices,  requiring  from  two  to  eight 
horses  to  drive  them,  with  corresponding  horse  powers. — 
Thtse  are  the  latest  improved  patterns  in  the  United  States. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st„  N.Y. 


SOUTHERN  PLOWS-Nos.  10L4-  1U4, 121/2, 14,  15,  18, 181/2. 
9  19, 191/2,  20,  A  1,  A  2,  50, 60,  and  all  other  sizes,  for  sale  by 
R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st„  N.Y. 


4  ORN-SHELLERS,  HAY,  STRAW,  AND  STALK-CUTTERS, 
J  Fanning-Milis,  &c„  of  all  sizes,  for  sale  by 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st.S  N.Y. 


FERTILIZERS. 


C^REAT  DISCOVERY.  -  DEAFNESS  AND  BLINDNESS 
Pf  cured  at  80  Prince  street.— Deafness,  noise  in  and  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  ear,  cured  in  a  short  time,  without  risk  or 
pain  ;  also,  partial  and  total  blindness  cured,  and  near,  weak, 
and  imperfect  sight  restored.  The  number  and  nature  of  the 
cures  effected,  in  the  very  worst  kinds  of  deafness  and  blind¬ 
ness,  by  Dr.  LUTENER’S  newly-discovered  treatment,  is  en¬ 
tirely  unprecedented.  Office,  80  Prince  street,  second  house 
east  of  Broadway.  Hours  from  10  till  4.  AJ1  letters  must  be 
prepaid,  and  contain  $1  fee,  to  insure  attention.  2-10 

MJjERUVIAN  GUANO. -RECEIVED  PER  SHIP  OCEAN 
H  Queen,  first  quality  Peruvian  Guano.  No.  1  Superphos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  constantly  on  hand.  Also,  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds— the 
largest  and  most  complete  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  Uni- 
ted  States.  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street.,  N.  Y, 

Sia  OUSE-FURN ISHING  AND  MECHANICS’  HARDWARE 
-S.  M.  DA  COSTA  &  CO.,  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in  the  above 
line  cheap  for  cash.  All  articles  warranted,  exchanged  or 
taken  back.  No.  200  Chatham  street,  opposite  Division  street, 
New-York.  2-9 


JO.  1  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.— THIS  VALUABLE 
fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  has  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor,  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  “  0.  B.  De 
Burg,  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds;  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN.  Gate  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,) 
1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


TO  FARMERS.— HUGUINS’  CELEBRATED  NITROGE- 
nous,  Ammoniacal  and  Mineral  Manure,  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  principal  agriculturists  in  Europe,  and 
readily  admitted  by  those  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most 
effective  fertilizer  now  in  use.  For  sale  by  L.  W.  TINELLI  & 
CO.,  No.  87  Greenwich  street,  New-York,  sole  agents  for  the 
sale  of  the  article.  _ 1-18 

^'UP'ERPHOSPIIATE  OF  LIME.  OR  CHEMICAL  MA- 
n ure.— 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
the  best  materials,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  <fc  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole¬ 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street.  l-3i 


J.  A.  GRAY,  Printer,  95  and  97  Cliff  street,  N.  Y- 


itoipd  ter  tnprolre  t(je  Jfarnter,  tip  flatter,  anti  tip  <®arkiter 


AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST '.HEALTHY,  THE  MOST  USEFUL ,  AND  THE  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN.  -  Washington. 
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THE  CABBAGE. 

No.  I. 

Of  all  subjects  treated  of  in  books,  nothing 
is  further  removed  from  the  domain  of  esthetics 
and  poetry  than  the  cabbage.  The  literary 
reader  will  search  his  favorite  authors  in  vain, 
for  any  considerable  scrap  or  essay  upon  this 
esculent.  It  is  not  found  in  the  favorite  pasture- 
grounds  of  the  poets,  and  genius  has  never 
sought  to  invest  it  with  a  beauty  and  glory  not 
its  own.  There  is  something  noble  in  a  field  of 
wheat,  whether  tossing  its  green  plumes  in  the 
breezes  of  early  summer,  or  waving  its  heavy- 
laden  heads  in  the  golden  sunshine  of  harvest. 
The  hay  fields  are  beautiful  in  the  greenness  of 
spring,  and  all  the  way  up  to  their  maturity, 
and  the  hay-making  season  is  always  associated 
with  fragrant  odors  and  the  blithe  sounds  of 
farm-life  in  the  summer.  The  maize  is  a  noble 
plant,  and  we  could  cultivate  it  for  its  dark  green, 
tropical  leaves,  its  lofty  spikes,  and  green  tas¬ 
sels,  if  it  bore  no  grain.  But  the  cabbage,  alas ! 
what  object  in  field  or  garden  is  so  little  attract¬ 
ive?  The  beet  is  as  lowly,  but  the  beet  has  the 
rich,  generous  blood  of  a  sensitive  thing.  Cut 
it,  and  see  how  beautiful  arc  the  concentric 
rings  of  scarlet  and  crimson.  The  carrot  is 
more  humble,  but  the  bright  orange  of  its  root 
redeems  it  from  vulgarity.  The  turnip,  first 
cousin  of  the  cabbage,  is  about  as  ugly,  but 
then  it  has  sense  enough  to  know  it,  and  bur¬ 
rows  as  much  in  the  dirt  as  possible  to  keep  out 
of  sight.  But  the  cabbage,  unconscious  of  its 
deformity,  lifts  its  big  drum  head  in  the  air, 
perched  upon  a  rough,  ungainly  stump,  as  if  “  it 
were  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  a  joy  forever.” 

Coleridge  once  ventured  to  write  lines  to  an 
ass,  but  it  was  a  young  one  with  the  ears  not 
yet  fully  developed.  That  animal  in  its  matu¬ 
rity  would  probably  have  been  a  damper  even  to 
the  musical  fire  of  his  genius.  From  the  fact 
that  cabbage  is  not  yet  sung,  it  may  be  termed 
the  ass  among  vegetables.  Its  leaves  are  some¬ 
what  large  and  broad,  and  suggestive  of  ears. 
In  quality  it  is  hardly  more  attractive  than  in 
appearance.  It  is  not  an  aristocratic  vegetable, 
and  is  seldom  found  in  the  best  society.  Onions 
are  eschewed  because  they  taint  the  breath;  cab¬ 
bage  because  it  disorders  weak  stomachs.  Dys¬ 
peptics  have  a  horror  of  it,  and  literary  gentle¬ 
men  in  general,  whose  digestive  organs  are  in  the 
head  rather  than  within  the  viscera.  But  the  cab¬ 
bage,  plebeian  though  it  be  among  vegetables,  is 
in  excellent  repute  with  the  laboring  classes,  and 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  sustainers  of  muscle 
furnished  by  the  garden.  For  men  and  women 


in  sound  health,  it  is  a  wholesome  article  of  diet, 
and  should  have  a  place  in  every  rural  garden. 

The  History  of  this  unattractive  plant  is  in 
keeping  with  its  appearance  and  quality.  It  is 
mostly  unwritten,  and  like  unappreciated  merit 
in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  waits  a  biographer 
to  do  it  justice.  The  cabbage  has  stolen  very 
quietly  into  favor,  and  made  itself  essential  to 
society,  without  raising  much  of  a  dust.  It  is 
probably  more  associated  in  the  minds  of  our 
readers  with  the  Dutch  than  with  any  other  na¬ 
tion.  Whether  they  were  the  first  people  to 
appreciate  its  merits,  history  is  not  very  clear. 
They  have  given  their  name  to  several  varieties, 
and  we  have  the  early  dwarf  Dutch,  flat  Dutch, 
and  red  Dutch,  as  a  consequence  of  the  sojourn 
of  the  cabbage  among  that  people.  England 
also  has  its  admirers  of  this  plant,  as  early  York, 
late  York,  large  York,  early  Wellington,  Batter¬ 
sea,  and  other  names  of  favorite  kinds  attest. 
Ireland  has  not  furnished  as  many  names  among 
cabbages,  but  probably  no  class  of  our  foreign 
population  are  more  liberal  consumers  of  this 
product  of  the  garden. 

The  consumption  of  cabbage  in  all  our  cities 
and  large  towns  is  enormous.  The  suburban 
market  gardeners  find  this  article  in  demand  for 
twelve  months  in  the  year,  and  with  a  little 
skill  in  wintering  the  heads,  and  in  preparing 
cold  frame  plants  for  early  culture,  the  demand 
is  readily  met.  They  find  too,  that  few  crops 
pay  better  than  this.  Two  crops  may  be  grown 
in  a  season  from  the  same  soil,  or  they  may  be 
grown  as  an  early  or  late  crop  in  connection  with 
other  vegetables.  The  cabbage  is  among  the 
hardiest  products  of  the  garden,  growing  nine 
months  in  the  year,  and  requiring  little  skill  to 
raise  it  in  perfection.  In  the  vicinity  of  New- 
York  and  Philadelphia  it  is  a  prime  article  of 
cultivation  among  gardeners,  and  fields  of  many 
acres  maybe  seen  covered  with  this  crop.  Some 
growers  send  from  one  to  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  to  market  in  a  single  season.  No  sight  is 
more  common  at  the  ferries,  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  our  markets,  than  the  cabbage  wagons  filled 
to  the  top  of  their  racks.  Large  stories  are  told 
of  the  profitableness  of  this  crop,  but  in  the 
absence  of  reliable  statistics,  we  will  not  repeat 
them.  In  discussing  this  vegetable,  we  will 
begin  with 

The  Wintering  of  Cabbages,  a  topic  that 
comes  last  in  logical  order,  but  is  most  op¬ 
portune  for  our  readers,  as  the  season  is  already 
at  hand  when  this  crop  should  be  removed  to 
its  winter  quarters.  We  will  suppose  that  your 
crop  has  been  a  successful  one ;  the  summer  and 
fall  varieties  are  already  marketed,  and  you  have 
on  hand  a  lot  that  you  ^ish  to  preserve  for 
winter  and  spring  use.  How  can  you  keep 
them  in  good  condition  ? 


Several  methods  are  used.  The  Indians  are 
said  to  have  preserved  them  by  burying  the 
heads,  and  leaving  the  roots  above  ground.  We 
have  tried  this  mode,  putting  the  heads  bottom 
upwards  upon  a  board,  and  drawing  the  earth 
up  about  the  stumps  six  or  eight  inches  deep. 
They  did  not  keep  remarkable  well. 

A  plan  more  successful  with  us  has  been,  to 
dig  a  trench  in  a  dry  place,  six  to  ten  inches 
deep,  and  put  into  this  two  round  pieces  of  wood, 
running  through  the  entire  length,  and  about 
three  inches  apart.  Upon  these  the  cabbages 
are  inverted,  surrounded  with  straw,  and  the 
whole  covered  up  with  earth  deep  enough  to 
protect  them  from  frost.  This  earth  is  well 
packed  down  by  spatting  with  the  back  of  a 
shovel,  and  sheds  off  most  of  the  falling  rain, 
which  runs  into  the  deep  trenches  upon  the 
sides,  made  by  removing  the  soil  for  banking 
up.  The  ends  of  the  trench  are  left  open  so  as 
to  allow  a  circulation  of  air.  The  only  object¬ 
ion  we  have  found  to  this  plan  is,  that  mice 
have  sometimes  entered  and  destroyed  numbers 
of  the  cabbage. 

Many  of  our  farmers  have  out-of-door  cellars, 
constructed  solely  for  wintering  vegetables, 
Cabbages  are  set  out  within  these  in  their  na¬ 
tural  position,  and  do  very  well  until  the  severe 
weather  requires  the  entrance  to  be  stopped, 
when  they  suffer  for  want  of  air.  We  never 
saw  a  cabbage  come  out  in  good  condition  in 
the  spring,  kept  in  this  way. 

We  keep  but  a  few  for  family  use  during  win¬ 
ter,  and  have  succeeded  admirably  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  method.  W e  can  recommend  it  to  all  house¬ 
keepers  and  gardeners,  who  only  wish  to  secure 
enough  for  home  consumption.  We  select  the 
north  side  of  a  board  fence,  wall,  or  building, 
and  dig  a  trench  some  six  or  eight  inches  deep  ; 
put  in  a  row  of  cabbages,  and  earth  them  up 
nearly  to  the  heads;  then  prepare  another 
trench  so  near,  that  the  heads  will  but  just 
touch  each  other ;  put  in  another  row,  and  so 
on,  until  the  whole  is  finished.  We  make  a 
covering  of  rough  boards  over  them  when  the 
ground  begins  to  freeze,  and  cover  it  with  sea¬ 
weed  or  other  litter. 

For  those  who  have  large  quantities  to  pre¬ 
serve,  we  recommend  a  practice  which  has  long- 
been  successfully  followed  by  many  persons  in 
the  vicinity  of  New-York,  and  which  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  our  own,  except  that  the 
plow  is  used  instead  of  the  spade. 

A  suitable  spot  is  selected  in  a  garden  or 
field,  some  five  or  six  feet  wide,  and  of  any  de¬ 
sirable  length  from  north  to  south,  and  free 
from  standing  water.  A  furrow  is  opened  upon 
one  side,  and  in  this  a  row  of  cabbages  placed 
side  by  side,  with  the  heads  inclined  outward 
at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees.  An- 
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other  farrow  is  then  turned  in  upon  the  roots 
of  the  first  row  and  a  second  row  placed  in  the 
new  furrow.  The  same  process  is  repeated  till 
the  whole  width  of  the  plot  is  filled  up.  The 
plow  is  then  run  upon  both  sides,  turning  the 
earth  inwards  to  form  side  banks.  Crotched 
sticks  or  limbs,  or  boards  with  a  notch  in  the 
top,  are  then  placed  at  intervals  through  the 
middle  of  the  bed,  which  support  rails  laid  as  a 
ridge-pole,  about  two  feet  above  the  cabbages. 
Boards  or  light  brushwood  are  then  placed 
upon  each  side  supported  by  the  ridge-pole  and 
side  banks,  and  these  are  covered  with  straw, 
salt  hay,  or  bog  hay,  and  a  final  coating  of  earth 
well  compacted  and  smoothed  with  a  shovel  so 
as  to  shed  off  rain.  More  soil  may  be  put  on 
as  cold  weather  advances.  The  ends  are  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sides,  with  the 
exception  that  holes  a  foot  or  so  in  diameter 
are  left,  which  are  stuffed  with  straw  or  hay 
that  may  be  removed  when  desired.  These  holes 
are  left  open  except  during  freezing  nights  and 
the  colder  days.  Put  up  in  this  manner,  the 
the  heads  will  continue  to  increase  in  size  and 
solidity  during  the  entire  winter,  and  in  the 
spring  they  will  be  found  to  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  value. 

NEW-YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  the  rooms,  No.  600  Broadway,  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  Nov.  28th,  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  J.  Groshon,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  in 
the  chair. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting,  they  were  approved,  after  which 
the  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee  pre¬ 
sented  a  list  of  ollicers  for  tne  ensuing  year. 

On  motion  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
be  adopted,  a  few  alterations  were  proposed. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  Jr.,  would  rather  decline 
serving  another  year  as  chairman  of  the  Fruit 
Committee.  He  did  not  complain  of  the  duties 
being  arduous,  but  as  chairman  of  that  com¬ 
mittee,  he  would  be  required  to  assist  in  making 
up  a  premium  list,  and  knowing  that  the  last 
one  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction,  he  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  let  some  others,  who  believed  important 
changes  necessary,  have  an  opportunity  of 
amending  it ;  several  private  considerations 
also  induced  him  to  decline,  and  he  proposed 
that  the  list  be  referred  back  to  the  committee 
for  reconsideration.  Mr.  W.  Cranstoun  also 
declined  serving.  The  list  was  referred  back, 
and  was  amended  by  the  substitution  of  Mr. 
Chas.  More,  for  Mr.  Tuos.  Hogg,  Jr.,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Hogg  having  agreed 
to  continue  on  the  committee  as  amended.  Mr. 
J.  Suttle  was  substituted  for  W.  Cranstoun,  on 
the  committee  on  Vegetables;  the  list  was  then 
accepted  to  be  balloted  for  on  the  5th  of  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Mead  said  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
informing  the  members  present  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Debates  or  Conversational  Meetings, 
had  completed  the  necessary  arrangements,  and 
that  on  the  second  Monday  of  December,  the  first 
of  these  meetings  will  be  held,  when  the  im¬ 
portance  of  such  meetings  will  be  briefly  stated, 
after  which  the  subject  of  the  selection  of  fruits 
for  cultivation  will  be  considered,  and  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  roses  in  pots  debated.  These  are 


matters  which  are  familiar  to  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  expected  to  attend,  and  it  is  hoped 
they  will  speak  upon  them.  By  such  meetings 
as  these,  additional  interest  will  be  given  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  on  Monday, 
December  5th,  when  the  annual  election  of  offi¬ 
cers  will  take  place. 

- 0-9-t - 

FLAX 

Continued  from  page  181. 

As  soon  as  the  process  of  rippling  has  been 
gone  through,  that  of  watering  should  be 
immediately  attended  to.  This  requires  the 
greatest  attention.  The  steeping-pond  should 
be  from  12  to  18  feet  broad,  and  to  4  feet 
deep.  River  water  is  the  best.  Spring  should 
never  be  used  if  it  can  be  avoided ;  but  if  used, 
it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pond  for 
some  months,  in  order  that  it  may  be  softened. 
Rain  water,  if  collected,  as  it  might  easily  be 
done,  as  being  the  softest  and  purest  to  be 
obtained,  would,  we  think,  be  highly  valuable 
for  flax-steeping.  Water  containing  minerals 
should  not  be  used.  The  flax  should  be  placed 
loosely  in  the  pool,  in  one  layer,  somewhat 
sloping,  the  root  ends  underneath,  in  regular 
rows.  The  tie  of  each  sheaf  should  reach  the 
roots  of  the  previous  ones.  The  plants  thus 
laid  are  to  be  covered  with  moss  sods,  or  tough 
old  lea  sods,  the  ends  to  be  fitted  to  each  other. 
If  the  ponds  are  new,  a  layer  of  rushes  or  rag¬ 
weed  is  recommended  to  be  placed  on  the  flax 
before  the  sods.  Where  sods  cannot  be  obtained, 
a  covering  of  straw  may  be  used,  the  flax  being- 
kept  under  water  by  stones  laid  on  the  straw, 
and  the  weight  of  these  increased  as  the 
fermentation  progresses ;  as  soon  as  this  ceases, 
the  stones  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  flax  being  sunk  too  deep.  The  color  has 
been  found  improved  where  a  small  stream  of 
water  has  been  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
pond.  If  this  is  done  where  the  pools  are  in  a 
line,  the  stream  should  be  conducted  along  one 
side,  and  run  into  each  pool  separately,  the 
water  being  run  off  on  the  other  side  in  the 
same  manner.  Flax  is  generally  much  more 
under  than  over  watered.  As  a  few  hours  too 
much  may  injure  the  quality  of  the  fibre,  care 
should  be  taken  to  ascertain  when  the  flax  has 
had  sufficient  watering.  From  eight  to  fourteen 
days  will  suffice,  but  much  depends  on  the  state 
of  the  weather  and  the  quality  of  the  water. 
The  following  is  the  best  test :  “  Try  some  stalks 
of  average  thickness,  by  breaking  the  shove  or 
woody  part  in  two  places,  about  6  or  8  inches 
apart,  at  the  middle  of  the  stalk ;  catch  the 
broken  bit  of  wood,  and  if  it  will  pull  freely 
out ,  downwards,  for  that  length  icithout  brealc- 
ing  or  tearing  the  fibre  adhering  to  it,  it  is 
ready  to  take  out.”  This  trial  should  be  made 
every  six  hours,  as  the  change  is  sometimes  very 
rapid.  The  flax,  in  being  removed  from  the 
pond,  should  be  carefully  lifted  out  by  men  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  pool,  forks  or  graips  never  used.  It 
is  advantageous  to  place  the  flax  in  small  heaps 
(large  ones  should  be  avoided,  as  heating  may 
be  induced  on  their  root  ends)  and  allow  them 
to  drain  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours. 

In  spreading  the  wetted  flax,  clean,  thick, 
short  pasture-grass  should  be  selected  for  the 
process.  All  weeds  that  render  the  surface 
uneven  should  be  mowed  down.  The  flax  should 
be  spread  evenly  and  thin.  While  on  the  grass, 
turn  the  layers  (with  a  rod  about  8  feet  long  and 
lA-inch  diameter)  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to 
allow  the  sun  to  act  equally  on  all  parts.  This 
prevents  unequal  shades.  When  rain  is  in 
prospect,  turn  the  flax,  that  it  may  be  beaten 
down  and  prevented  from  blowing  away. 

In  six  or  eight  days  in  showery,  and  ten  or 
twelve  in  dry  weather,  the  flax  will  be  ready  for 
lifting.  If  ready,  by  rubbing  a  few  stalks  from 
top  to  bottom  the  wood  breaks  easily,  separating 
from  the  fibre,  leaving  it  sound.  Another 
evidence  is  the  formation  of  a  “  bow  and  string,” 
from  the  fibre  contracting  and  separating  from 


the  wood.  The  most  certain  test,  however,  is 
by  laying  a  small  quantity  in  the  hand-break  or 
the  flax-mill.  In  lifting,  the  lengths  should  be 
kept  straight  and  the  ends  even.  If  this  is  not 
attended  to,  great  loss  will  be  incurred  in  the 
breaking  and  scutching.  After  the  flax  has 
been  set  up  to  dry  for  a  few  hours,  it  should  be 
tied  up  in  small  bundles,  and  if  not  immediately 
scutched,  put  up  in  small  stacks,  these  resting 
on  stones  or  brambles,  to  admit  of  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air.  This  improves  the  quality  much. 
Stacks  built  on  pillars  are  recommended  as  the 
best.  “ Drying  by  fire,”  says  the  Society’s 
Report,  “is  most  pernicious.  If  properly 
steeped  and  ground,  no  such  drying  is  necessary; 
but  to  make  it  ready  for  breaking  and  scutching, 
exposure  to  the  sun  is  sufficient.  In  some  dis¬ 
tricts  it  is  put  to  dry  in  Mins,  in  a  damp  state, 
and  it  is  absolutely  burned  before  it  is  dry,  and 
the  rich  oily  appearance  of  the  flax  greatly 
impaired.  On  this  point  the  Society  cannot 
speak  too  strongly,  as  the  flax  is  either  destroyed 
or  rendered  not  worth  one-half  of  what  it  would 
be  if  properly  dried.” 

In  breaking  and  scutching  by  hand,  the 
Belgian  system  should  be  employed.  When  the 
flax  is  sent  to  mills,  those  should  be  selected  in 
which  improved  machinery  is  used.  The  Society 
recommends  farmers  to  send  the  flax  to  mills  in 
which  the  men  are  paid  by  the  day,  in  place  of 
by  the  stone,  even  if  it  should  cost  them  higher 
in  proportion.  The  system  of  time- wages  is 
found  to  cause  the  men  to  be  anxious  to  produce 
a  large  amount  of  flax  fibre  rather  than  a  good 
yield  from  the  straw. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  rotting  and  steeping  in  ponds  is  now 
likely  to  be  superseded  by  more  certain  and 
rapid  processes.  There  seems  to  be  a  consider¬ 
able  lack  of  that  forethought  and  businesslike 
method  so  observable  in  other  branches  of 
agriculture,  in  connection  with  the  preparation 
of  flax.  In  other  departments,  means  are 
adopted  by  which  the  produce  is  rapidly  and 
with  certainty  prepared  for  market ;  not  so  with 
flax,  as  generally  prepared ;  the  grower  has  to 
see  certain  processes  performed,  which,  critical 
in  their  nature,  and  uncertain  in  their  effects, 
and  involving  changes  requiring  a  chemical 
knowlegdc,  entail  upon  him  an  amount  of  labor 
and  responsibility  with  which  it  were  better  if 
he  was  not  burdened.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be 
pretty  generally  agreed  upon,  that  if  some 
method  could  be  introduced,  which  certainly 
and  economically  could  supersede  the  present 
tedious  processes,  a  very  considerable  impetus 
would  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  flax.  Hence 
has  arisen  the  movement  by  which  patent  steep¬ 
ing  manufactories  are  being  established  through¬ 
out  Ireland.  The  patent  process  of  Schenk,  by 
which  the  flax  is  treated  in  water  maintained 
at  a  high  temperature,  has  been  much  intro¬ 
duced  into  Ireland,  principally  through  the 
exertions  of  the  Royal  Flax  Society.  There  are 
now  eighteen  establishments  in  Ireland,  capable 
of  preparing  the  produce  of  7000  acres  of  flax 
annually — in  England  five,  in  Scotland  two,  in 
Germany  three,  and  in  France  one.  The  impu¬ 
rities  arising  from  the  decomposed  gum  being 
much  objected  to  by  spinners,  in  flax  treated  by 
this  process,  a  plan  of  passing  the  wet  straw 
through  rollers  has  been  tried  with  marked 
success;  this  plan  was  borrowed  from  Watt’s 
patent  process,  a  short  description  of  which  we 
here  give.  This  process  is  the  most  recently 
introduced,  and  promises  to  be  exceedingly 
successful.  “The  flax  straw,”  says  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Flax  Society 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  process,  “  is  de¬ 
livered  at  the  works  by  the  grower  in  a  dry  state, 
with  the  seed  on.  The  seed  is  separated  by 
metal  rollers,  and  afterwards  cleaned  by  fanners. 
The  straw  is  then  placed  in  close  chambers, 
with  the  exception  of  two  doors,  which  serve 
the  purpose  of  putting  in  and  discharging  the 
straw;  the  top,  which  is  of  cast-iron,  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  a  top  and  condenser.”  The 
case  is  provided  with  a  perforated  false  iron 
bottom,  on  which  the  flax  is  laid,  and  the  steam 
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is  admitted  between  the  bottom  and  the  inside 
of  casing.  The  action  of  the  steam  is  to  drive 
out,  in  the  first  instance,  certain  volatile  oils 
contained  in  the  flax;  the  steam  being  condensed 
by  the  cold  top — in  the  space  of  which  is  a 
quantity’'  of  cold  water  to  produce  this  effect — 
a  continuous  shower  of  water  falls  down  on  the 
flax,  and  a  decoction  of  the  extracted  matter  of 
the  flax  is  thus  obtained.  In  ten  or  twelve 
hours  the  flax  is  taken  out  of  the  chamber,  and 
passed  between  rollers,  which  press  out  the 
water,  splitting  and  flattening  the  straw  in  the 
direction  of  its  length.  The  extracted  matter 
is  of  value  for  feeding  animals,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  used  in  the  patentee’s  concerns. 
Dr.  Hodges  has  analysed  it,  and  pronounces  it 
as  possessing  considerable  feeding  qualities. 
From  the  experiments  instituted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  it  appears  that,  in  a  well-organized 
establishment,  thirty-six  hours  may  be  taken 
as  the  time  required  to  convert  flax  straw  into 
fibre  suitable  for  the  spinner.  If  this  plan  is 
successful— which,  from  practical  experience  in 
various  works,  appears  likely  to  be  the  case — 
by  its  adoption  all  the  objections  against  flax 
cultivation  may  be  said  to  be  overcome;  as 
what  with  the  saving  of  the  seed,  the  chafi,  and 
the  value  of  the  steepwater  as  a  feeding  material, 
the  whole,  or  at  least  by  far  the  greatest  portion 
of  constituents  which  the  flax  plant  absorbs 
from  the  soil,  will  be  returned  to  the  soil  in  the 
shape  of  manure.  The  absence  of  noisome 
smell,  and  of  a  poisonous  liquid,  which  we  find 
to  do  damage  to  fish  when  let  off  into  rivers, 
renders  the  general  adoption  of  this  new  plan  a 
matter  to  be  desired. 

In  saving  flax  straw,  to  be  steeped  either  by 
Schenk’s  or  Watt’s  process,  the  farmer  will  have 
to  adopt  the  Courtrai  system.  It  should  be 
carefully  performed.  The  flax  stems  are  to  be 
put  together  in  bunches,  about  one-half  larger 
than  can  be  grasped  in  one  hand,  spread  a  little, 
and  laid  in  rows  after  each  puller,  the  roots  and 
tops  alternately,  which  will  prevent  the  seed- 
balls  from  adhering  in  being  lifted.  Except  in 
settled  weather,  the  stroking  should  never  be 
allowed  to  remain  undone  overnight,  but  gone 
into  at  once.  The  flax  should  be  handed  to  the 
stroker  with  the  tops,  the  handfuls  as  pulled  being 
set  up  against  each  other,  the  tops  joining  like 
the  letter  A.  The  stooks  are  made  8  to  10  feet 
long,  a  strap  keeping  the  ends  firm ;  they  should 
be  thinly  put  up,  narrow  at  the  top,  so  that  they 
may  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  exposure.  In  six 
or  eight  days  after  pulling,  the  flax  should  be 
ready  to  be  put  up  in  sheaves  similiar  in  size  to 
those  of  corn.  It  is  then  put  up  into  ricks,  and 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  reed  is  ready  for 
stacking.  The  sheaves  should  not  be  made  too 
large,  as  in  this  case  the  outside  straw  is  discol¬ 
ored  by  the  sun  before  the  interior  is  dry. 
In  making  the  rick,  lay  two  poles  parallel  on  the 
ground  about  one  foot  asunder;  they  should  be 
laid  north  and  south,  so  that  the  sun  may  beat 
on  both  sides  of  the  rick  during  the  day.  A 
strong,  upright  pole  is  put  at  each  end  of  the 
horizontal  ones.  The  flax  is  then  put  up 
between  them,  the  length  of  a  sheaf  in  breath. 
The  sheaves  are  to  be  placed  top  and  root 
alternately,  from  7  to  8  feet  high;  the  top 
finished  by  laying  a  single  row  lengthwise,  or 
across  the  others ;  another  row  as  before,  but 
with  the  tops  all  one  way ;  by  this  arrangement, 
a  slope  is  formed  for  drawing  off  the  rain  ;  the 
rick  is  finished  by  placing  stones  on  the  top,  and 
securing  with  a  rope.  Thus  built,  the  rick 
will  stand  for  months — it  can  be  stacked  at 
leisure,  and  put  into  a  barn — it  may  be  kept 
stacked  for  years  without  any  injury. 

- ©-©-« - 

Young  Monarchs. — The  Emperor  of  China 
is  in  his  22d  year  ;  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is 
23 ;  and  the  Sultan  of  Persia  is  20.  Three 
young  men  rule  one-third  of  the  world. 

- e  O-o  -  — 

A  barber  desiied  a  groggy  customer  of  his, 
one  Sunday  morning,  whose  breath  smelled 
strong  of  alcohol,  to  keep  his  mouth  shut,  or 
the  establishment  might  get  indieted  for  keep¬ 
ing  a  rum  hole  open  on  Sunday. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  CIDER  APPLE  TREES. 

Continued  from  page  132. 

Tree  Guards. — It  is  not  sufficient  carefully 
to  select  and  plant  the  trees  to  insure  their  suc¬ 
cess.  They  must  be  attended  to  in  several 
ways  the  first  few  years  after  having  been 
planted.  They  must  be  protected,  1st,  against 
sun-strokes ;  2d,  from  the  teeth  of  animals ;  3d, 
against  bruises,  &c. ;  4th,  from  wind. 

Protection  against  Sun-strokes. — If  the 
onguent  de  St.  Fiacre  (cow-dung  and  clay,) 
would  stay  on,  a  coating  of  this  would  be  the 
best  protection  against  sun-strokes,  but  a  heavy 
rain  will  frequently  wash  it  off.  The  simplest 
and  most  lasting  means  is  to  cover  the  side  of 
the  stem  next  to  the  sun  writh  a  thin  layer  of 
straight-drawn  straw,  placed  longitudinally  and 
fastened  with  osiers. 

Protection  against  the  Teeth  of  Animals. 
— Those  who  have  planted  trees  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  woods  know  by  experience,  that 
during  long  and  severe  winters,  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow,  deer,  hares,  and 
especially  rabbits,  gnaw  the  bark  off  trees  as 
far  as  they  can  reach.  When  the  bark  has 
been  gnawed  through  all  round,  the  tree  almost 
invariably  dies.  The  dung  of  cows  or  of  swine 
may  prevent  those  animals  from  making  the 
attack,  but  it  is  easily  washed  off  by  rain.  Tar 
is  preferable  (not  coal-tar,  for  this  would  kill 
the  trees.)  The  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  is  done  over  with  a  brush  ;  one  application 
will  last  the  winter.  Furze  is  also  a  good  pre¬ 
servative  ;  a  quantity  of  this  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  tree  is  tied  round  it  by  the  thick 
ends,  the  tops  downwards  and  resting  on  the 
ground.  By  this  the  foot  of  the  tree  is  kept 
cool,  the  earth  is  prevented  from  getting  hard 
and  cracking,  and  weeds  from  growing. 

Protection  against  Bruises,  &c. — Spikes 
and  laths  stuck  with  nails  are  frequently  em¬ 
ployed,  but  they  do  not  fully  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose;  they  often  make  wounds  in  the  trees, 
and  they  do  not  prevent  them  from  being  up¬ 
rooted  by  the  wind,  or  by  implements  coming 
against  them.  Posts  are  the  only  efficient  pro¬ 
tection  in  this  case  ;  they  may  also  be  made  a 
means  of  enabling  the  trees  to  withstand  the 
action  of  wind.  Guards  composed  of  one  post 
with  spikes  on  it,  or  of  two  with  cross  pieces, 
or  of  three  meeting  so  as  to  form  a  triangle, 
united  by  a  single  peg,  are  all  defective,  because 
the  trees,  when  shaken  by  the  wind,  bruise 
and  wound  themselves  against  them.  Four 
posts  in  a  square  round  a  tree  are  rather  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  the  fourth  is  useless.  Besides,  it 
has  been  remarked  that  when  the  wood  begins 
to  decay,  the  four  twist  more  readily  than  a 
triangle  formed  of  three  only.  Three  posts  4£ 
to  5  feet  high,  placed  in  a  triangle  at  14  to  16 
inches  from  the  foot  of  tree,  and  united  with 
cross  pieces  at  the  middle  and  top,  appear  to 
us  to  be  the  best  means  of  protecting  the  trees 
from  beasts  rubbing  against  them,  and  from 
the  shocks  of  axles,  horses,  collars,  &c.  By 
this  means  also  we  can  keep  the  trees  perfectly 
upright,  in  spite  of  the  most  violent  winds.  In 
order  to  do  so,  it  is  only  requisite  to  fasten  the 
stem  with  bands  and  cross  pieces  to  the  two 
posts  opposite  to  the  prevailing  wind.  The 
bands  are  prevented  from  pressing  too  hard  on 
the  stem  by  the  interposition  of  moss,  hay,  or 
straw,  &c.  We  may  also  keep  the  trees  up¬ 
right,  if  posts  are  too  expensive,  by  placing 
turf  against  the  stem  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  of  the  strongest  wind,  and  treading  the 
turf  so  that  it  may  afford  a  greater  resistance. 

Culture  and  Management  of  the  Trees  du¬ 
ring  TWO  OR  THREE  YEARS  AFTER  BEING  PLANTED. 
— Weeds  should  be  destroyed  by  frequent  hoe- 
ings,  which  also  serve  to  loosen  the  surface  of 
the  ground  when  hard.  Root  suckers  and 
shoots  which  push  from  the  stems  of  the  trees 
should  be  removed,  not  by  tearing  them  away, 
but  by  cutting  them  off  with  the  pruning  knife. 
It  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  protect  new 
plantations  from  dryness,  especially  in  light, 
sandy,  or  calcareous  soils.  Furze,  old  thatch, 
&c.,  laid  on  the  ground  effect  this  purpose  per¬ 


fectly  well.  In  calcareous  or  very  stony  soils, 
flints  and  chalk  lumps  may  also  be  used  with 
with  the  same  intention,  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  them  from  coming  in  contact  w  ith 
the  stem.  With  the  viewr  of  preventing  the 
bruises  and  cankers  which  often  result  from 
this  practico  a  turf  is  rolled  round  the  stems  of 
the  trees.  The  mound  raised  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  is  usually  levelled  in  two  or  three  years, 
when  the  tree  appears  to  have  well  taken  root. 
The  levelling  of  the  mound  is  done  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  destroying  the  larvae  of  insects,  and 
to  enable  us  to  cultivate  the  surface,  and  thus 
benefit  the  roots.  If  there  is  danger  of  the 
tree  being  blown  to  one  side,  or  uprooted,  turf 
should  be  placed  against  the  stem,  as  previously 
directed. 

(To  be  continued.) 

USE  AND  HEALTHFULNESS  OF  FRUIT. 

Because  bowel  complaints  usually  prevail 
most  during  the  hot  season  of  the  year — the 
latter  end  of  summer  and  antumn,  when  fruit 
is  most  abundant,  and  in  tropical  climates  wdiere 
fruits  are  met  with  in  great  variety — it  is  inferred, 
according  to  the  post  hoc  propter  hoc  mode  of 
reasoning,  that  the  one  is  the  consequence  of 
the  other.  It  were  about  as  reasonable  to  attri¬ 
bute  the  occasional  occurrences  of  sea-scurvy 
in  the  navy  to  the  use  of  Lemon  juice,  Lime 
juice,  or  Potatoes.  These  articles  of  diet  are 
powerfully  anti-scorbutic,  and  so  are  ripe  fruits 
anti-bilious ;  and  diarrhoea,  dysentry,  and  cho¬ 
lera  arc  complaints  in  which  acrid  and  alkaline 
biliary  secretions  are  prominent  conditions.  I 
have  seen  many  cases  of  dysentery,  obstinate 
diarrhoea,  and  liver  disease  in  people  who  have 
been  long  resident  in  tropical  climates,  and, 
from  the  history  which  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  respecting  their  habits  of  diet,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  diseases  were 
induced  and  aggravated,  not  by  the  light  vegita- 
bleand  fruit  diet  most  in  use  among  the  natives, 
but  because  Englishmen  usually  carry  out  with 
them  their  European  modes  of  living.  They 
take  large  quantities  of  nitrogenous  and  carbo¬ 
naceous  food,  in  the  shape  of  meat  and  wines  or 
spirits,  rather  than  the  light  native  food,  as  rice 
and  juicy  fruits,  and  the  vegetable  stimulants 
and  condiments,  the  native  peppers  and  spices 
so  abundantly  provided  by  Nature.  It  is  well 
known  that,  though  large  quantities  of  animal 
oils  and  fats,  wines,  spirits,  and  malt  liquor,  which 
contain  a  large  amount  of  carbon,  may  be  con¬ 
sumed  with  comparative  impunity  in  cold 
climates  and  in  winter,  when  the  carbonaceous 
matter  gets  burnt  off  by  the  more  active  exer¬ 
cise  and  respiration;  in  hot  climates  and  in  sum¬ 
mer  this  element  gets  retained  in  the  liver,  and 
ultimately  gives  rise  to  congestion  of  that  organ 
and  its  consequences — diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and 
bilious  disorders.  Though  in  extensive  practice 
for  15  years,  in  a  district  abounding  with  orch¬ 
ards  and  gardens,  I  cannot  remember  an  instance 
in  which  I  could  distinctly  trace  any  very  serious 
disorder  to  fruit  as  a  cause  ;  though  one  might 
reasonably  expect  some  mischief  from  the  amount 
of  unripe  and  acid  trash  often  consumed  by  the 
children  of  the  poor.  I  would  not  be  supposed  to 
advocate  either  immoderate  quantities  of  the 
most  wholesome  fruit,  or  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  unripe  or  ill-preserved  fruit.  But  I  do  con¬ 
tend,  as  the  result  of  my  own  experience,  that 
not  only  is  a  moderate  quantity  of  well  ripened 
or  well  preserved  fruit  harmless,  but  that  it  is 
highly  conductive  to  the  health  of  people,  and 
especially  of  children,  and  that  it  tends  to  pre¬ 
vent  bilious  diarrhoea  and  cholera.  I  am  inclined 
to  view  the  abundant  supply  of  fruit  in  hot 
climates,  and  during  the  summer  and  autumn, 
and  the  great  longing  of  people,  especially  of 
children  (in  whom  the  biliary  functions  are  very 
active,)  for  fruit,  to  a  wise  provision  of  an 
overruling  and  ever-watchful  Providence,  which 
generally  plants  the  remedy  side  by  side  with 
the  disease,  at  a  time  when  the  biliary  system  is 
in  most  danger  of  becoming  disordered.  I  have 
generally  observed  that  children  who  are  strictly, 
and  I  think  injudiciously,  debarred  the  use  of 
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fruit,  have  tender  bowels,  and  I  have  noticed  I 
that  they  are  almost  universally  pallid  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  children  who  are  allowed  a 
moderate  daily  proportion  of  sound  fruit  are 
usually  florid,  especially  among  the  poor.  I 
therefore  imagine  that  the  use  of  fruit  facilitates 
the  introduction  of  iron,  the  coloring  principle  of 
the  blood  into  the  circulating  system.  When 
living  in  the  country,  with  the  advantages  of  a 
large  garden  and  plenty  of  fruit,  I  always 
allowed  my  children  a  liberal  proportion,  and 
I  never  had  occasion  to  treat  them  either  for 
diarrhoea  or  skin  eruptions,  though  it  is  a  very 
common  opinion  that  cutaneous  diseases  are 
often  brought  on  by  the  too  free  use  of  fruit. 
On  first  removing  my  family  to  town,  the  usual 
supply  being  cut  off,  two  or  three  of  the  younger 
ones  became  effected  with  obstinate  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery,  which  resisted  all  the  ordinary 
modes  of  medical  treatment.  My  opinion  on 
the  subject  afterwards  induced  me  to  give  them 
a  good  proportion  of  fruit  every  day,  as  Grapes, 
Oranges,  ripe  Apples,  &c.,  when  all  the  symtoms 
presently  subsided,  and  they  have  never  since 
been  troubled  either  with  bowel  complaints  or 
skin  eruptions  to  any  noticeable  extent.  The 
editor  of  the  Lancet ,  in  animadverting  on  the 
“health  of  London  during  the  week  ending 
August  20,”  makes  the  following  remarks: — 
“The  deaths  ascribed  to  diarrhoea  arc  126,  of 
which  115  occurred  among  children.  The 
tender  age  of  nearly  all  the  sufferers,  97  of  them 
not  having  completed  their  first  year,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  dispel  the  popular  error  that  the  use 
of  fruit  is  the  exciting  cause.”  Several  years 
ago  a  serious  and  very  fatal  epidemic,  then  called 
“  English  cholera,”  prevailed  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  I  was  living.  It  chiefly  attacked 
very  young  children  and  old  people,  and  was 
almost  as  rapid  in  its  progress  as  the  Asiatic 
form.  This  epidemic  occurred  in  the  autumn, 
and  many  people,  influenced  by  the  common 
prejudice,  dug  holes  in  their  gardens  and  buried 
all  their  fruit,  and  some  even  went  so  far  as  to 
destroy  the  trees.  I  made  many  inquiries  as  to 
the  previous  habits  of  the  victims  of  this  epide¬ 
mic,  and  in  almost  eveiy  case  I  learnt  that  fruit 
had  not  for  some  time  previously  formed  any 
part  of  their  diet.  One  writer  in  the  Lancet 
has  strongly  rocommended  the  use  of  baked 
fruit  as  a  preventive  of  cholera,  and  another 
has  strenously  advocated  the  administration  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  during  the  actual  attack, 
and  the  proofs  brought  forward  of  their  good 
effects,  correspond  with  my  own  experience. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  cholera  has  never  yet 
prevailed  in  the  cider  counties,  nor  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  where  acidulated  treacle  beer  and  sulphuric 
acid  lemonade  arc  freely  used  to  obviate  the 
poisonous  effects  of  white-lead  in  the  manufac¬ 
tories. — M.  D.,  in  the  London  Times. 

- 9-9* - 

The  way  to  have  good  Bacon. — Salt  your 
meat  in  a  good  cask;  put  salt  sufficient  on  each 
layer  to  cover  it ;  three  or  four  days  after,  make 
a  brine  as  strong  as  can  be  made,  in  boiling 
water ;  skim  the  brine  while  making;  when 
cool,  cover  the  meat  with  it,  and  keep  it  under 
the  brine  six  weeks ;  then  let  it  drain  a  few 
minutes,  and  rub  thoroughly  with  black  pepper 
ground  fine,  (the  finer  the  better,)  hang  and 
smoke  until  your  bacon  is  well  cured.  If  it 
hangs  in  the  smoke  house  twelve  months,  you 
need  have  no  fears  of  bogs  or  skippers. — Prai¬ 
rie  Farmer. 

A  Frenchman  meeting  an  English  soldier  with 
a  Waterloo  medal,  began  snecringly  to  animad¬ 
vert  on  the  British  Government  for  bestowing 
such  a  trifle,  which  did  not  cost  them  three 
francs. 

“  That  is  true  to  be  sure,”  replied  the  soldier ; 
“  it  did  not  cost  the  English  Government  three 
francs,  but  it  cost  the  French  a  Napoleon .” 

- »  9  • - 

A  little  child  hearing  a  sermon,  and  observ¬ 
ing  the  minister  very  vehement  in  his  words 
and  gestures  cried  out,  “  Mother,  why  don’t  the 
people  let  the  man  out  of  the  box!” 


TASTE  IN  WASHINGTON 

The  following  pointed  and  elegant  article,  prin. 
cipally  on  the  architecture  of  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  late  celebrated 
sculptor,  Gkeenough.  It  is  a  model  in  style 
and  sentiment.  He  wrote  as  well  as  he  chiseled, 
and  this  is  giving  him  high  praise. 

It  surely  cannot  be  asking  too  much  that  the 
seat  of  government,  where  the  national  struc¬ 
tures  rise,  and  are  yearly  increasing  in  number 
and  importance,  should  present  a  specimen  of 
what  the  country  can  afford  in  material  and 
workmanship,  in  design  and  ornament.  If  this 
were  resolved  on,  a  stimulus  would  be  given 
to  exertion,  while  the  constant  experience  here 
acquired  would  soon  perfect  a  school  of  archi¬ 
tectural  design. 

The  defects  of  the  stone  of  which  the  Capitol 
was  built,  could  have  been  no  secret  to  Mr.  Bul- 
finch.  Had  there  existed  a  board,  or  a  school, 
or  any  other  responsible  depository  of  architect¬ 
ural  experience,  we  should  not  have  witnessed 
the  deplorable  recurrence  of  the  same  quarries 
for  the  construction  of  the  Patent  Office  and  the 
Treasury  buildings.  The  outlay  in  paint  alone, 
to  which  recourse  has  been  had  in  order  to 
sheathe  this  friable  material,  would  have  main¬ 
tained  a  school  which  would  have  saved  us  from 
the  blunder,  not  to  mention  the  great  advantage 
we  should  have  derived  from  its  designs  and  its 
pupils.  Had  the  amount  expended  in  white 
lead  been  invested,  a  fund  would  have  now  ac¬ 
cumulated  sufficient  to  reface  them  all  with  mar¬ 
ble.  I  am  convinced  that  true  economy  would 
at  this  moment  order  the  Potomac  stone,  where- 
ever  it  has  been  used,  to  be  immediately  replaced 
by  a  better  material. 

Setting  aside,  however,  the  question  of  econo¬ 
my,  and  looking  at  the  question  of  propriety,  can 
any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  to  expend  mil¬ 
lions  upon  noble  pieces  of  masonry,  and  then  to 
smear  them  with  lead — thereby  reducing  them 
to  a  level  with  the  meanest  shingle  palace? 
Stone  among  building  materials,  standing  where 
gold  stands  among  metals,  to  paint  stone  is  like 
covering  gold  with  tin-foil.  So  far  has  this  been 
carried,  that  even  in  the  Rotunda,  where  no  con¬ 
ceivable  motive  could  exist  for  the  vandalism, 
the  entire  masonry  has  been  painted,  and  that, 
too,  of  various  tints,  so  that  I  will  venture  to  af¬ 
firm  that  many  carry  away  the  idea  that  the 
whole  is  but  a  piece  of  carpenter’s  work.  The 
treatment  of  the  Treasury  buildings,  where  the 
granite  basement  has  been  painted  of  one  co¬ 
lor,  the  columns  of  a  secoud,  and  the  wall  be¬ 
hind  them  of  a  third,  where  even  the  lampposts 
have  been  daubed  with  divers  tints,  like  a  bar¬ 
ber’s  pole,  is  noticed  with  priceless  naivete  in 
an  important  public  document  as  a  neat  piece 
of  work.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  balustrades, 
where  massive  iron  bars  have  been  driven  bodily 
into  the  columns,  as  though  a  column  in  a  first 
class  building  might  be  treated  like  a  blind  wall 
in  the  basest  structure,  and  that,  too,  without  a 
shadow  of  need  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
iron  railings  that  obtrude  upon  the  eye  about 
the  blockings  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  veil, 
with  their  inharmonious  blackness,  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  that  building?  What  of  the  one  slen¬ 
der  chimney  of  red  brick,  which  peers  over  the 
broken  profile  of  the  marble  Post-Office  ?  Will 
any  adept  in  the  science  of  construction  explain 
why  the  gas  light  which  is  seen  at  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  Capitol,  was  made  to  hang  with 
so  many  feet  of  tiny  pipe,  and  then  secured  by 
shabby  wires  driven  into  the  columns?  Would 
any  person  conversant  with  the  proprieties  of 
building  tolerate  such  a  slovenly  arrangement 
in  a  private  house,  or  in  a  private  stable,  if  col¬ 
umns  formed  a  feature  of  it  ?  Do  not  such  ab¬ 
surd  and  ignorant  malpractices  look  as  if  a  bar¬ 
barous  race  had  undertaken  to  enjoy  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  a  conquered  people,  and  not  known 
how  to  set  about  it?  Does  any  one  fancy  that 
the  uninstructed  multitude  does  not  feel  these 
incongruities?  It  is  not  so.  As  well  may  you 
hope  to  sin  against  grammar  in  your  speeches,  | 


and  against  decency  and  self-respect  in  your 
dress  or  deportment,  and  expect  that  it  will  pass 
unobserved. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  grounds  and 
shrubbery  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Capitol 
deserve  a  moment’s  attention.  There  is  some¬ 
what  in  flower  beds  and  fancy  gardening,  with 
corbeilles  of  ephemeral  plants,  so  out  of  all  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  character  and  functions  of  this 
edifice,  as  to  give  the  spectator  a  painful  sense 
that  the  idea  of  the  adaptation  of  grounds  to 
buildings  has  never  recurred  to  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  look  after  these  matters.  Trees 
and  verdure  are  beautiful,  and  flowers  still  more 
so,  but  they  arc  impertinent  adjuncts  to  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States,  and  where  they 
veil  and  obstruct  the  view  of  the  facade ,  as  at 
the  Post-Office,  are  insufferable.  The  creeping 
vines  that  have  been  led  over  the  arches  which 
support  the  platform  in  rear  of  the  Naval  monu¬ 
ment,  are  a  grosser  instance  of  misguided  search 
after  the  picturesque.  If  these  arches  are 
properly  constructed,  the  vines  are  impertinent, 
for  they  hide  their  articulation.  Whether  well 
or  ill  built,  the  proximity  of  these  vines  is  a  de¬ 
structive  element,  uselessly  added  to  the  inevita¬ 
ble  wear  of  the  weather.  Further,  if  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  guided  their  introduction  here  be  a 
sound  one,  logical  sequence  and  harmony  call 
for  their  appearance  in  other  like  situations. 

The  position  of  the  group  of  Columbus  and 
the  Indian  girl  is  anomalous  and  absurd ;  ano¬ 
malous,  because  it  invades  the  front  view  of  the 
portico,  chokes  the  facade ,  and  hides  another 
statue  byl  the  same  artist;  absurd,  because  it 
treats  the  building  as  somewhat  on  which  to 
mount  into  conspicuous  view,  not  as  a  noble  and 
important  vase  which  it  is  called  humbly  to 
adorn  and  illustrate.  The  statue  of  Washington 
is  surrounded  by  dwarf  cypress  and  clumps  of 
rose-bush.  These  are  impertinent  and  ridicu¬ 
lous — impertinent  because  they  hide  the  pedes¬ 
tal  and  obstruct  the  view  of  the  inscription,  thus 
overlaying  the  intention  of  the  monument,  and 
that  for  the  mere  display  of  ephemeral  vegeta¬ 
tion,  a  phenomenon,  however  attractive,  not 
here  in  place — ridiculous,  because  they  seem  as 
if  intended  in  some  way  to  help  and  eke  out  the 
sculpture ;  which,  when  a  statue  of  this  class 
requires  it,  must  be  done  by  replacing  it  with 
something  worthy  to  stand  alone.  The  grass 
within  the  railing,  if  cut  close,  destroys  the 
monumental  effect,  by  the  exhibition  of  frequent 
care ;  if  neglected,  offends  by  its  rank  growth 
and  decay.  The  railings  which  have  been  placed 
about  the  statues  of  the  Capitol  accuse  a  want 
of  respect  for  the  public  property.  They  accuse 
it  without  remedying  it ;  for,  in  spite  of  their 
protection,  perhaps  because  of  it,  the  statues 
of  Columbus  and  of  Washington  have  received 
more  injury  in  the  few  years  that  they  have 
been  so  guarded,  than  many  figures  wrought 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  have  suffered  in  com¬ 
ing  to  us  through  the  so-called  dark  ages.  I 
have  several  times  seen  boys  at  play  on  the  por¬ 
tico  of  the  Capitol ;  which,  if  right,  makes  it 
wrong  there  to  place  costly  sculptures.  If  I 
protest  against  iron  railings  around  statuary,  it 
is  because  I  believe  they  avail  not  for  their  ob¬ 
ject.  I  trust  to  the  intelligence  of  the  many  to 
do  justice  to  the  artistic  efforts  made  for  their 
sake.  In  the  end,  I  believe  the  people  will  be 
the  best  guardians  of  public  works  here,  as  they 
have  proved  themselves  elsewhere.  Four  lamps 
have  been  placed  around  the  statue  of  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  by  night,  they  light  only  the  feet  of  the 
figure;  by  day,  they  exactly  obstruct  two  of 
the  principal  views  of  it.  I  doubt  not  that  the 
person  who  so  placed  these  lights  meant  to  do 
the  statue  a  service.  He  probably  never  heard 
of  “the  eight  views”  of  a  statue.  These  ever- 
jarring  principles  of  magnificence  and  economy 
— laying  out  millions  for  dignity,  and  denying 
the  thousands  necessary  to  insure  care,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  taste,  in  their  conservation  and  expo¬ 
sition — produced  a  certain  compound  of  preten¬ 
sion  and  meanness  of  effect,  highly  to  be  depre¬ 
cated  in  great  public  works.  I  say  highly  to  be 
deprecated,  for,  however  they  who  have  given 
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no  attention  to  art  and  its  influences  may  be 
surprised  at  the  assertion — such  a  chaos  cannot 
be  daily  seen  with  impunity.  What  at  first 
shocked  soon  becomes  familiar,  and  the  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  healthy  impressions  from  the  display 
of  order,  harmony,  logical  dependence,  and  ad¬ 
aptation,  is  weakened,  if  not  destroyed,  in  the 
observer. 

I  have  mentioned  some  flagrant  instances  of 
the  want  of  care  or  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  those  to  whom  the  national  buildings  have 
been  intrusted.  This  strain  of  remark  might  be 
continued  until  we  had  passed  in  review  almost 
every  detail  of  the  structure  and  ornaments  of 
the  public  works.  It  is  an  ungrateful  task. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  evident 
intention  of  Congress  to  render  these  buildings 
and  grounds  worthy  of  the  nation,  both  in  their 
construction  and  maintenance,  has,  thus  far, 
been  very  imperfectly  effected.  I  will  now  state 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  reason  why  so  much 
outlay  has  produced  so  unsatisfactory  a  result. 
First— I  believe  that  the  absence  of  any  clear 
and  distinct  ideas  of  what  is  becoming,  dignified1 
and  proper  in  the  premises,  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  evil.  For  this  no  one  is  to  blame.  The 
wants  of  this  people  have  called — imperatively 
called — the  active  and  able  men  of  the  country 
to  pursuits  far  removed  from  an  investigation  of 
the  beautiful,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice. 
These  minds  have  been  engaged  in  laying  the 
foundations,  broad  and  deep,  of  a  mighty  em¬ 
pire.  They  have  reared  the  walls — they*  have 
distributed  the  blessed  light  and  blessing  air 
throughout  the  vast  structure.  They  have 
tamed  the  forest,  subdued  the  wilderness,  and 
spread  the  benign  influence  of  the  gospel  and 
of  education  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  They  have  left  to  later  days,  and  men 
of  other  mould,  the  task  of  throwing  around  the 
pillars  of  the  State  the  garlands  of  a  fine  artistic 
culture.  Had  they  been  men  intent  upon  the 
questions  that  occupy  us  now,  they  had  been  as 
unfit  for  the  task  imposed  on  them,  as  the  land 
was  unprepared  for  their  labors.  But,  untutored 
as  they  were  in  the  mysteries  of  art,  an  instinct, 
great,  noble  and  unerring  guided  their  decision 
in  respect  to  the  visible  attributes  of  this  me¬ 
tropolis.  The  selection  of  this  site,  the  ground 
plan  of  this  city,  show  the  outline  of  a  master ; 
and  years  must  elapse  ere  any  school  which  we 
can  found  will  be  capable  of  worthily  filling  it. 
Secondly — I  believe  that  the  heterogeneous  and 
chaotic  character  of  these  buildings  and  grounds 
arises  from  an  ill-judged  interference  with  tech¬ 
nical  design  and  arrangement  on  the  part  of  men 
in  authority,  whether  in  the  legislative  or  exe¬ 
cutive  branches  of  government.  Since  our  in¬ 
stitutions  carry  with  them,  as  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence,  a  frequent  change  in  the  'personnel  of 
government,  it  is  clear  that  if  each  succeeding 
wave  of  disputed  authority  is  to  leave  the  im¬ 
press  of  its  taste  and  its  will  upon  the  public 
structures,  these  must,  ere  long,  be  but  a  patch- 
work  of  as  many  whims,  fancies  and  artistic 
dogmas,  as  have  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
temporary  occupants  of  place,  unless  some  stand¬ 
ard  can  be  established  which  all  will  recognize 
— a  consummation  not  now  to  be  hoped  for.  I 
believe  that  this  country  is  alone  in  referring 
matters  of  art  to  legislative  committees.  In 
England  committees  supervise  and  report,  and 
Parliament  criticises  and  condemns  ;  but  the  ar¬ 
tist  is  not  interferred  with,  in  his  own  province. 
The  law  maxim  is  held  good  in  that  case.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  invention  of  the  alto  re¬ 
lievo  upon  the  tympanum,  was  due  to  Mr. 
Adams.  If  so,  it  was  an  unhappy  exertion  of 
his  great  powers.  Sculpture,  when  it  adorns 
buildings,  is  subordinate  to  them ;  and  when 
the  sculptor  invades  the  tympanum,  he  must  fill 
it,  or  he  produces  a  meagre  and  mean  effect. 
Mr.  Adams  knew  all  of  art  that  books  and  much 
observation  could  teach  him  ;  but  he  could  not, 
of  course,  be  aware  of  the  many  proprieties 
violated  in  that  invention.  The  work  has  an¬ 
other  defect  as  sculpture.  It  is  the  translation 
of  rhetoric  into  stone — a  feat  often  fatal  to  the 
rhetoric,  always  fatal  to  the  stone. 


As  a  most  honorable  contrast  to  ever  con¬ 
flicting  claims  of  private  taste  and  whim  to  ob¬ 
tain  utterance  in  the  public  works,  I  feel  plea¬ 
sure  and  pride  in  observing  the  course  adopted 
by  the  architect  who  has  been  honored  with 
the  task  of  adding  the  wings  of  the  Capitol. 
.That  architect,  trained  in  the  severest  school  of 
ancient  art,  had  he  been  called  on  for  a  new 
building,  would  surely  have  attempted  some¬ 
thing  different  from  the  actual  Capitol.  Called 
to  enlarge  it,  he  has  sought  to  divest  himself  of 
every  prepossession  that  would  interfere  with 
its  harmony  as  a  whole.  He  has  approached 
his  task  with  reverence.  He  has  sought  to  keep 
company  with  his  predecessor.  This  is  not  only 
honorable  and  just  as  regards  Latrobe,  but  can 
take  nothing  from  his  own  well-earned  reputa¬ 
tion.  Speaking  now  and  in  view  of  the  mere 
model,  I  doubt  if  it  be  even  in  his  power  so 
widely  to  extend  the  facade ,  without  painfully 
isolating  the  cupola,  and  leaving  the  present 
edifice  too  low,  too  wanting  in  mass  and  weight 
to  characterize  a  center.  Avoiding  this  defect, 
he  will  triumph  over  a  great  obstacle.  What 
the  architect  has  here  decided  in  reference  to 
the  original  design  of  the  Capitol,  seems  worthy 
of  all  emulation  on  the  part  of  such  as,  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  office,  may  have  charge  of  the 
national  buildings. 

In  all  remarks  upon  important  public  edifices, 
there  is  a  twofold  subject  under  contemplation. 
First — The  organic  structure  of  the  works. 
Second — Their  monumental  character.  To  plant 
a  building  firmly  on  the  ground — to  give  it  the 
light  that  may,  the  air  that  must,  be  needed — 
to  apportion  the  spaces  for  convenience — decide 
their  size — and  model  their  shapes  for  then- 
functions — these  acts  organize  a  building.  No 
college  of  architects  is  a  quorum  to  judge  this 
part  of  the  task.  The  occupants  alone  can  say 
if  they  have  been  well  served ;  time  alone  can 
stamp  any  building  as  solid.  The  monumental 
character  of  a  building  has  reference  to  its  site 
— to  its  adaptation  in  size  and  form  in  that  site. 
It  has  reference  also  to  the  external  expression 
of  the  inward  functions  of  the  building — to 
adaptation  of  its  features  and  their  gradation  to 
its  dignity  and  importance,  and  it  relates,  more¬ 
over,  in  that  just  distinction  which  taste  always 
requires  between  external  breadth  and  interior 
detail. 

To  ascertain  what  the  organic  requirements 
of  a  building  like  the  Capitol  are,  is,  in  itself,  a 
most  laborious  task.  To  meet  them  r  equires  all 
the  science  we  possess.  Have  we  not  seen  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  spite  of  all  the  experience 
and  the  knowledge  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
vast  outlay  that  reared  it,  pronounced  a  gewgaw 
by  the  men  who  were  obliged  to  work  therein  ? 
Discomfort  and  annoyance  soon  find  utterance. 
Decoration  and  magnificence  in  such  cases,  like 
the  velvet  and  guilding  of  a  ship’s  cabin,  seen 
with  sea-sick  eyes,  aggravate  our  discontent. 
Nor  is  a  defective  arrangement  merely  uncom¬ 
fortable  ;  it  may  prove  costly  beyond  all  belief. 

I  have  been  assured  by  one  of  the  chief  officers 
of  a  department,  that  one-half  of  the  employee 
of  his  section  of  the  administration  were  required 
only  by  the  blundering  and  ignorant  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  edifice.  To  say  that  such  oversights 
are  inevitable,  is  an  unjust  accusation  of  the  art. 
When  those  who  are  called  to  the  task  of  lodg¬ 
ing  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Government, 
shall  make  organization  the  basis  of  their  design, 
instead  of  a  predetermined  front,  which  often 
deserves  to  have  the  inverted  commas  of  quota¬ 
tion  affixed  to  it,  we  shall  hear  no  such  com¬ 
plaints  as  I  have  above  related. 

The  men  who  have  reduced  locomotion  to  its 
simplest  elements,  in  the  trotting  wagon,  and 
the  yacht  America,  are  nearer  to  Athens  at  this 
moment  than  they  who  would  bend  the  Greek 
temple  to  every  use.  I  contend  for  Greek  prin¬ 
ciples,  not  Greek  things.  If  a  flat  sail  goes  near¬ 
est  wind,  a  bellying  sail,  though  picturesque, 
must  be  given  up.  The  slender  harness  and  tall, 
gaunt  wheels  are  not  only  effective,  they  are 
beautiful — for  they  respect  the  beauty  of  a 
horse,  and  do  not  uselessly  task  him.  The  Eng¬ 


lish  span  is  a  good  one,  but  they  lug  along  more 
pretension  than  beauty ;  they  are  stopped  in 
their  way  to  claim  respect  for  wealth  and  sta¬ 
tion  ;  they  are  stopped  for  this,  and,  therefore, 
easily  passed  by  those  who  care  not  to  seem, 
but  are.  To  prefer  housings  to  horseflesh,  and 
trappings  to  men,  is  alike  worthy  of  a  savage  ! 

— - 9  -©.-O'— - - 

Shelter  For  Horses. — The  nearer  we  follow 
nature  in  the  treatment  of  animals,  the  better  ; 
and  I  contend  that  keeping  horses  in  cold  and 
exposed  situations,  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  The  blood-horse  originally  came  from 
eastern  climates,  where  the  temperature  is  dry 
and  warm  ;  and  although  he  is  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  naturalized  to  this  climate  the  nearer  the 
climate  may  be  to  that  of  his  primitive  soil,  the 
better  will  his  health  be.  The  vine,  it  is  true, 
will  grow  and  produce  grapes  in  the  open  air,  in 
this  country,  but  not  in  that  abundance,  size, 
quality  or  flavor,  as  it  does  in  warmer  climates, 
or  when  protected  by  the  shelter  of  a  hot-house. 

Those  who  object  to  having  their  carriage- 
horses  kept  warm,  argue  that  at  times  they  are 
inevitably  exposed  to  a  cold  stable,  and  that 
such  a  change  will  be  productive  of  catarrh,  in¬ 
flammation,  and  various  other  diseases.  This 
is  not  an  evil  so  frequently  to  be  encountered  as 
formerly  ;  stables  are  more  comfortably  con¬ 
structed  than  they  used  to  be ;  and  if  a  dinner 
invitation,  or  other  social  visit,  exposes  the 
horse  to  a  temporary  asylum  in  a  cold  stable,  a 
rug  or  two,  or  even  a  blanket,  can  be  found  to 
keep  him  warm  while  his  master  enjoys  himself 
at  the  festive  board.  Indeed,  if  no  envelopment 
can  be  procured,  I  am  convinced  the  animal  will 
not  be  as  susceptible  of  cold,  although  accus¬ 
tomed  to  warmth  at  home,  as  he  will  be  if  kept 
too  cold,  and  for  this  reason  he  will  be  finer  in 
his  coat,  and  from  the  beneficial  result  of  con¬ 
dition  he  will  be  dry;  whereas  a  horse  with  a 
long  coat,  and  out  of  condition,  has  a  garment 
like  a  wet  blanket,  with  a  languid  circulation, 
insufficient  to  create  that  evaporation  necessary 
to  render  the  horse  dry,  and  the  perspiration 
will  be  seen  hanging  to  the  point  of  almost 
every  hair  on  his  body. — London  Sporting  Mag- 
aztne. 


Planting  Oysters  in  Northern  Waters.' — 
The  oyster  vessels,  upon  their  arrival  from  the 
South,  are  anchored  near  the  site  of  the  proposed 
beds,  and  their  cargoes  are  removed  by  small 
boats  which  come  alongside.  The  beds  are 
formed  by  staking  off  the  ground  into  small  lots, 
or  squares,  each  of  which  is  spread  over  with 
about  fifty  bushels,  so  laid  that  one  shall  not  be 
on  another.  By  Fall,  the  oysters  have  consid¬ 
erably  increased  in  size,  and  greatly  improved 
in  flavor.  If  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  the 
beds,  the  oyster,  not  being  acclimated  to  north¬ 
ern  winters,  perishes  with  cold  ;  and  if  planted 
too  thick,  they  smother  each  other.  Without 
regard  to  mutual  rights,  each  one  encroaches 
upon  the  peculiar  domain  of  his  neighbor,  gradu¬ 
ally  enlarging  his  residence  in  whatever  direc¬ 
tion  pleasure  may  dictate.  In  this  way,  when 
oysters  remain  long  undisturbed,  the  increase 
of  number  involves  the  destruction  of  multitudes. 
Their  means  of  communicating  with  the  outer 
world  is  closed  upon  them  by  the  cementing 
properties  of  the  newly-formed  shell,  and  the 
unfortunate  victim  is  consigned  to  starvation. — 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

Timely  hints  as  applied  to  children  : 

When  you  consent,  consent  cordially. 

When  you  refuse,  refuse  finally. 

When  you  punish,  punish  good-naturedly. 

Commend  often — never  scold  ! 


When  all  is  done,  human  life  is  at  the  great¬ 
est  and  the  best  but  like  a  froward  child,  it 
must  be  played  with  and  humored  a  little  to 
keep  it  until  it  falls  asleep,  and  then  the  care  is 
over. — Sir  Wm.  Temple. 

Never  chase  a  lie ;  for  if  you  be  quiet,  truth 
will  eventually  overtake  it  and  destroy  it 
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CHILDHOOD’S  GRIEFS. 

¥no  says  a  little  merry  child, 

However  joyous,  gay,  or  wild, 

Does  not  know  sorrow  ?  does  not  feel 
The  anguish  years  so  liberal  deal  ? 

I  say  that  every  season’s  share 
Of  joy  and  woe  is  equal  here ; 

There’s  bliss  and  ill  in  every  state, 

And  the  child’s  little  grief  is  great — 

As  great  as  loss  of  wealth  or  power 
Is  to  the  man  when  dark  clouds  lower. 

The  broken  toy  or  plaything  lost 
Has  many  a  tear  to  childhood  cost ; 

Bitter  perhaps  as  those  the  man 
Weeps  over  some  defeated  plan  ; 

Yet  does  not  last — a  sunny  sky 
Succeeds  before  their  course  is  dry 
And  the  small  sorrow  sinks  to  rest, 

Forgotten  in  the  infant’s  breast ; 

While  the  deep  cares  of  manhood  trace 
Their  curves  of  sorrow  on  his  face, 

Marking  with  many  a  furrowed  line 
The  broken  hopes  that  life  entwine. 

The  infant’s  grief  can  come  and  go, 

And  leave  no  mark  of  pain  or  woe  ; 

While  every  blast  that  manhood  feels, 

The  bowing  of  his  frame  reveals. 

The  petty  trials  teach  the  child 
With  influences  firm  but  mild ; 

And  fits  its  frame  to  bear  the  woe 
Which  every  man  must  bear  below. 

By  gradual  force  it  steels  the  heart, 

To  hold  with  patience  sorrow’s  part, 

To  treasure,  more  and  more  esteem 
Each  fleeting  good  and  happy  beam, 

The  morning  dawn,  and  sunshine  bright, 
Because  it  follows  sorrow’s  night. 

Marie  Lane  Express. 

DEATH  OF  THE  ROBIN. 

[The  following  sweet  and  touching  lines  on  the 
“Death  of  the  Robin,”  are  from  the  gifted  pen  of 
our  fair  correspondent,  Mrs.  Emeline  S.  Smith.  They 
are  here  published  for  the  first  time.] — Home  Jour¬ 
nal. 

From  his  sweet  banquet,  ’mid  the  perfumed  clover, 
A  robin  soared  and  sung; 

Never  the  voice  of  happy  bard  or  lover 
Such  peals  of  gladness  rung. 

Lone  Echo,  loitering  by  the  distant  hill-side, 

Or  biding  in  the  glen, 

Caught  up,  with  thristling  lip,  the  tide  of  sweetness, 
Then  bade  it  flow  again. 

The  summer  air  was  flooded  with  the  music; 

Winds  held  their  breath  to  hear,  [ored, 
And  blushiDg  wild  flowers  hung  their  heads  enam- 
To  list  that"  joyance  clear.” 

Just  then,  from  neighboring  covert  rudely  ringing, 
Broke  forth  discordant  sound ; 

And  wily  fowler  from  his  ambush  springing, 

Gazed  eagerly  around. 

Still  upward,  through  the  air  that  yet  was  thrilling 
To  his  melodious  lay, 

One  instant  longer,  on  a  trembling  pinion, 

The  robin  cleared  his  way. 

But,  ah,  the  death-shot  rankled  in  his  bosom — 

His  life  of  song  was  o’er  !  [way, 

Back,  back  to  earth,  from  out  his  heavenward  path- 
Ile  fell,  to  rise  no  more. 

A  sudden  silence  chilled  the  heart  of  nature _ 

Leaf,  blossom,  bird  and  bee, 

Seemed  each,  in  startled  hush,  to  mourn  the  pausing 
Oftbat  sweet  minstrelsy. 


And  Echo,  breathless  in  her  secret  dwelling, 
Like  love-lorn  maid,  in  vain 
Waited  and  listened  long,  to  catch  the  accents 
She  ne’er  would  hear  again. 

Oh  bird  !  sweet  poet  of  the  summer  woodlands ! 

How  like  thy  lay  to  those 
Of  tuneful  bards,  whose  songs  begun  in  gladness, 
Have  oft  the  saddest  close ! 

Thus,  many  a  strain  of  human  love  and  rapture, 
Poured  from  a  fond,  full  heart, 

Hath  been,  in  one  wild  moment,  hushed  forever 
By  sorrow’s  fatal  dart. 


HUSBANDS  IN  LITTLE  THINGS. 

“Ah,  Brown,  how  are  you  ?” 

“Why,  Jones,  is  that  you?  IIow  d’ye  do, 
my  good  fellow.” 

Such  were  the  exclamations  with  which  two 
neighbors  greeted  each  other,  as  they  met  one 
evening  about  sundown  on  their  way  homeward 
from  business.  After  a  few  inquiries  about  each 
other’s  families,  for  both  were  married  men,  and 
the  stereotyped  complaints  respecting  hard 
times — of  which  merchants  complain  as  pro¬ 
verbially  as  farmers  do  of  bad  crops,  Brown 
said  to  his  friend : 

“  Suppose  we  try  a  few  oysters,  Jones,  I’ve 
found  a  place  where  they  keep  capital  ones. 
You  don’t  have  supper  yet?” 

“No,  there’s  plenty  of  time,  I’ll  go  with 
pleasure.” 

So  the  two  husbands  turned  aside  into  a  sa¬ 
loon,  where,  in  the  course  of  an  hour’s  chat, 
they  managed  to  spend  half  a  dollar  a-piece ; 
partially  in  brandy  and  water,  “to  make  oys¬ 
ters,”  as  they  said,  “  digest.” 

Meantime  Mrs.  Jones,  the  youngest  of  the 
two  wives,  sat  wondering  why  her  husband  did 
not  come  home.  She  had  been  into  the  kitchen 
two  or  three  times,  to  see  that  supper  was  all 
ready,  and  being  kept  hot,  for  Mr.  Jones  was 
one  of  those  men  who  neither  like  to  wait  for 
a  meal,  nor  eat  a  cold  one.  At  last,  nearly  an 
hour  after  his  usual  time,  the  husband  made  his 
appearance. 

“  Take  up  supper,”  cried  Mrs.  Jones,  running 
to  the  kitchen  door.  “  It’s  Mr.  Jones,  I’ll  let 
him  in  myself,”  as  she  spoke,  she  breathlessly 
hurried  to  admit  her  husband. 

“Supper’s  on  the  table,  Jones,”  she  said,  as 
she  clung  to  him.  “  I’ve  made  your  favorite 
cake,  and  hope  it  will  turn  out  well.  Only  I’m 
afraid  it’s  half  spoilt  by  the  delay.  But  I  sup¬ 
pose  business  kept  you,  and  so  it  can’t  be 
helped.” 

The  husband  did  not  contradict  his  wife.  But 
when  he  came  to  try  the  cake,  he  pushed  it 
away. 

“  Isn’t  it  right?”  said  the  wife,  the  tears  com¬ 
ing  into  her  eyes. 

“  Yes,  it  will  do,”  answered  Mr.  Jones,  “  only 
it  is  not  quite  up  to  the  thing,  and  besides  I’m 
not  hungry.” 

Poor  lady !  She  fancied  that  these  last  words 
were  said  in  order  to  still  her  feelings,  and  that 
the  reason  why  her  husband  did  not  eat,  was, 
because  the  cake  wTas  bad.  Her  afternoon’s 
happiness  had  consisted  in  thinking  how  agree¬ 
ably  her  husband  would  be  surprised  at  this 
little  delicacy.  But  this  was  all  destroyed  now. 
She  had  no  appetite  herself  to  eat,  and  really 
fancied  the  cake  tasted  fiat ;  in  short  it  was  as 
much  as  she  could  do  to  command  her  feelings. 

Her  husband  saw  and  partially  understood 
her  emotion.  A  single  word  from  him  could 
have  explained  all,  and  he  knew  it ;  but  he  was 
ashamed,  at  first,  to  say  he  had  been  loitering 
on  his  way  home ;  and  afterwards  it  was  too 
late.  At  last  he  became  angry  with  his  wife 
for  being  hurt,  as  some  men  strangely  will  when 
themselves  in  fault.  It  was  a  miserable  evening 
for  poor  Mrs.  Jones. 

Meantime  Mr.  Brown  had  reached  his  home. 
His  wife  was  also  waiting  for  him. 

“  Where  have  you  been  my  dear?”  she  said. 
“  How  late  you  are !  But  come,  don’t  lose  a 


moment,  supper’s  waiting,  and  I  want  you  to 
take  me  to  the  concert  to-night.”  And  as  she 
spoke,  she  led  the  way  briskly  to  the  supper 
room. 

“A  concert?” 

“Yes,  my  dear,”  answered  his  wife,  turning 
cheerfully  around,  and  I’ve  promised  sister  Jane 
to  meet  her  there.  If  we  don’t  hurry,  all  the 
best  seats  will  be  filled  before  we  arrive.” 

“  Really,  my  love,”  as  he  took  his  seat  and 
began  curiously  to  examine  his  fork,  not  caring 
to  meet  his  wife’s  eyes,  I’m  afraid - ” 

He  stopped.  Mrs.  Brown’s  face  fell.  She 
knew  from  his  manner  what  was  coming.  But, 
she  ventured,  for  once,  a  remonstrance. 

“Its  only  twenty-five  cents  a-piece,”  she 
said,  “  and  surely  we  can  afford  that.  I  don’t 
go  any  where,  as  you  know.  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
enjoy  this  concert.” 

Thus  urged,  Mr.  Brown  would  probably  have 
gone,  if  he  had  not  already  spent  half  a  dollar 
himself.  But  that  settled  the  affair.  One  extra¬ 
vagance,  as  he  reasoned,  was  sufficient.  He  had 
not,  however,  told  his  wife  why  he  persisted  in 
his  refusal 

“I’d  go — in  a  minute — if  I  could  afford  it, 
my  love,”  he  stammered,  “but  fifty  cents  here, 
and  fifty  cents  there,  soon  runs  up — we  may 
live  yet  to  see  the  day  when  we’ll  want  even 
that  sum.” 

Mr.  Brown,  like  many  others,  was  always 
ready  to  preach,  but  slow  to  practice  ;  scarcely 
a  day  passed  that  he  did  not  spend  something 
in  an  unnecessary  lunch ;  but  he  never  thought 
of  curtailing  this  item  of  foolish  expense;  it  was 
invariably  his  wife’s  comfort  and  recreation  that 
was  made  to  suffer  under  the  plea  of  economy. 

Mrs.  Brown  sighed.  She  had  been  long 
enough  to  know  that  expostulation  was  useless 
with  a  husband,  at  least  with  Mr.  Brown.  But 
the  disappointment  was  greater  than  she  thought 
it  wise  to  show. 

Her  husband,  however,  saw  her  feelings,  was 
vexed,  and  sat  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  silent 
and  sulky.  This  did  not  add  to  the  happiness 
of  his  wife,  so  that  the  hours  wore  away  gloomily 
enough. 

There  are  a  great  many  husbands  like  Mr. 
Brown,  and  quite  as  many,  we  suspect,  like  Mr. 
Jones.  In  a  thousand  ways,  indeed,  wives 
suffer  from  the  selfishness  of  those  who 
have  “  sworn  to  love  and  cherish”  them,  but, 
alas!  forget  to  keep  their  vows,  at  least  in  little 
things. — Peterson's  Magazine. 


Woman. — Do  you  love  her?  Has  she  left 
home,  her  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  her  friends, 
all,  all  for  you?  Do  you  love  her?  has  famili¬ 
arity  induced  you  to  carelessness?  have  you 
forgotten  the  vows  you  made  her  before  heaven’s 
tribunal?  have  time  and  the  troubles  incident 
in  all  life  made  her  physically  less  favorable  in 
your  eyes?  have  you  forgotten  her  youth,  her 
hopes,  her  aspirations  for  that  sphere  that  all 
honorable  women  covet,  were  pledged  to  you  ? 
and  have  you  cherished  her,  and  are  you  still 
to  her  all  in  all  ?  If  you  are,  then  she  is  happy 
and  you  have  acted  a  part  to  be  applauded  by 
your  fellow-men,  and  you  will  receive  one  day 
your  recompense  of  reward. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  have  you  been  sa¬ 
tiated,  have  you  forgotten  the  being  you  swore 
to  cherish?  have  you  left  her  to  her  own  re¬ 
sources,  and  by  your  continual  absence  caused 
her  to  pine  in  solitude,  like  a  meek,  yet  gentle 
sufferer?  If  you  have,  remember,  oh  man!  you 
will  one  day  pay  the  penalty  of  your  neglect. — 
Author  unknown. 

- - 

The  Book  of  Proverbs. — What  a  book  it  is 
that  of  the  Proverbs !  Forget  that  we  were  ever 
obliged  to  repeat  them  mechanically  in  our  child¬ 
hood,  read  them  as  they  stand  in  all  their  breadth 
and  richness  of  their  meaning,  with  our  better 
experience  of  life,  and  nothing  short  of  astonish¬ 
ment  and  admiration  will  be  our  feeling.  Such 
gems  of  wisdom  in  such  golden  settings  from 
one  who  lived  and  died  before  the  name  of  wis¬ 
dom  was  known  among  the  nations  from  whom 
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the  world’s  sages  have  since  sprung !  What 
shrewd  perception  of  human  character  under  all 
condition  and  moods — what  comprehensive  ex¬ 
hibition  of  life  in  its  whole  compass,  and  of  Di¬ 
vine  Providence  in  its  moral  aims  and  sure  re¬ 
wards  and  punishments — what  counsels  to  fru¬ 
gality,  industry,  moderation,  prudence,  benevo¬ 
lence,  peace !  What  varied  illustrations  from 
man  and  beast,  nature  and  art !  How  terse  and 
polished  the  style !  How  condensed  the  thought! 
To  think  of  reading  the  little  book  through  in  a 
day  would  be  folly,  although  its  lines  may  be 
run  over  in  an  hour.  Each  line  is  a  sermon, 
and  gives  food  for  new  reflection  every  time  we 
recur  to  it. — Rev.  S.  Osgood's  “ God  with  Men." 

- •  o« - 

Rising  Prices. — Every  thing  is  going  up — 
except  morals,  in  this  City.  Houses  are  going 
up.  Streets  are  going  up.  People  are  going 
up — up  town.  Rents  are  up.  We  do  not  know 
that  they  can  go  higher.  Every  thing  eatable  is 
constantly  going  up  ;  the  price  is  going  up,  up, 
up.  Flour  is  so  high  at  the  grocer’s,  that  it  re¬ 
fuses  to  rise  in  the  kitchen.  A  good  many  will 
be  put  to  it  to  raise  bread,  if  flour  rises  any 
higher.  Coal  is  so  high  that  many  people  cannot 
get  it  to  go  down  the  coal  slide  to  the  cellar. 
Notwithstanding  it  is  constantly  falling  through 
the  grate — it  takes  a  great  deal  of  money,  seven 
dollars,  to  raise  a  ton.  Firewood  must  have 
grown  on  tall  trees,  or  it  never  could  stand  up  at 
present  prices.  Butter  is  so  high — two  and  six 
pence  per  pound — that  it  will  not  go  down  poor 
folk’s  throats.  The  supply  comes  from  so  far  “up 
country”  there  is  nothing  low  about  it,  except 
quality.  Potatoes  have  been  getting  up  ever 
since  they  were  put  into  their  beds.  They  took 
a  rise  when  they  were  dug,  and  it  has  been  hard 
digging  to  make  a  raise  to  reach  them  ever  since. 
Beef,  though  neither  high  fed,  nor  high  bred,  is 
high  priced  enough  to  make  up  for  both.  Six¬ 
teen  cents  a  pound  for  steak,  warranted  as  tough 
as  any  white  oak.  Our  mutton  all  comes  from 
mountain  sheep.  The  price  is  above  any  thing 
in  the  low  lands.  The  price  of  pork  is  enough 
to  make  the  buyer  do  what  the  pig  did  when  he 
was  seized  to  be  killed.  Chickens  are  all  of  the 
Shanghai  breed.  They  are  high  enough.  Tur¬ 
keys  have  grown  quite  out  of  reach.  Even 
geese,  short  as  their  legs  are,  are  able  to  rise  on 
wings  above  the  vulgar  herd.  Ducks  have  got 
up,  like  a  flock  out  of  a  frog  pond.  We  cannot 
raise  a  quack,  without  a  dollar.  Water,  that 
used  to  run  down  hill  to  the  level  of  common 
people,  has  now  got  away  of  getting  up  above 
their  reach.  You  have  to  come  down  ten  dollars 
to  make  it  come  up  from  the  Croton  pipes. 
Dry  goods  used  to  be  low;  “  selling  off  at  cost.” 
We  never  hear  of  such  things  now.  Even 
brandy,  that  used  to  run  down  so  easy,  is  up 
now.  A  shilling  for  a  drink.  Every  thing  we 
eat,  drink,  and  wear  is — Heigh-ho,  how  high ! — 
Tribune. 

- »» - 

Average  Duration  of  Life. — Professor  Bu¬ 
chanan  makes  the  following  observations  upon 
the  average  duration  of  life:  “In  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  one-half  of  all 
born  died  under  five,  the  average  longevity  of 
the  population  being  about  eighteen  years.  In 
the  seventeenth  one-half  the  population  lived 
over  twenty -seven  years.  In  the  latter  forty 
years  one-half  exceeded  thirty-two  years  of  age. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  one-half 
exceeded  forty-two  years;  and  from  1838  to 
1845  one-half  exceeded  forty-three.  The  ave¬ 
rage  longevity  of  these  successive  periods  has 
been  increased  from  eighteen  years  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  up  to  forty-three  and  seven-tenths 
by  our  last  reports.” 


Promise  of  marrage  is  like  precious  China — 
a  man  has  so  much  to  pay  for  his  breakage. 

When  Epitaphs  speak  truth,  where  will  sin¬ 
ners  be  buried  ? 

True  religion  shows  its  influence  in  every  part 
of  our  conduct ;  it  is  like  the  sap  of  the  living 
tree  which  penetrates  the  most  distant  boughs. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Messrs.  Editors  In  a  private  note  you  re¬ 
quested  me  to  send  you  a  detail  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  adopted  in  my  family  for  preparing  and 
cooking  some  favorite  dishes,  which  you  and 
others  of  my  friends  have  been  especially  pleased 
with. 

I  send  you  to-day  another  recipe,  which  may 
be  a  common  one  for  aught  I  know,  but  it  is  a 
good  one  at  any  rate.  As  I  hinted  two  weeks 
since,  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  your  lady 
readers  would  write  out  some  of  their  good  and 
long  tried  recipes,  and  let  them  fill  a  column  in 
your  paper.  If  they  had  a  few  printed  copies 
of  these  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  writing  them  out  for  their  friends  when  they 
visit  them.  Yours,  S  *  *  *  *. 

Stuffed  Beef-steak.  —  Procure  two  thick 
slices  from  the  round  of  beef.  Sew  these  to¬ 
gether  at  the  edges  and  wherever  the  muscles 
separate,  leaving  a  place  large  enough  to  insert 
the  hand.  Chop  finely  together  one  pound  and 
a  half  of  beef-steak  and  half  a  pound  of  salt 
pork  ;  add  to  this  three  or  four  slices  of  moist¬ 
ened  bread,  and  season  well  as  for  other  dress¬ 
ing.  AVith  this,  stuff  the  beef-steak ;  sew  it  up 
closely,  and  put  it  into  a  bag  or  pin  a  towel 
around  it ;  put  it  into  a  pot  with  boiling  water 
enough  to  cover  it,  and  stew  two  and  a  half 
hours ;  then  place  it  in  a  dripping-pan  and  re¬ 
move  the  cloth ;  pour  the  gravy  over  it,  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven  from  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  an  hour.  Place  it  in  a  large  platter  and  re¬ 
move  the  threads.  Thicken  and  season  the 
gravy  well  and  pour  it  over  the  meat;  scatter 
small  lumps  of  butter  over  the  whole,  and  it  is 
then  ready  for  the  table. 


TnE  way  to  spoil  Potatoes. — It  is  a  little 
singular  that  many,  who  are  otherwise  excellent 
cooks,  are  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  serving  up 
boiled  potatoes.  Instead  of  the  rich,  dry,  mealy 
vegetable,  which  graces  some  tables,  theirs  are 
invariably  soggy,  and  heavy  as  bread  when  the 
yeast  is  worthless.  Their  method  of  spoiling 
potatoes  after  they  are  well  cooked  is  wonder¬ 
fully  simple.  They  place  over  the  dish  contain¬ 
ing  them  hot  and  smoking  from  the  boiler,  a 
tight  cover,  and  keep  it  there — any  one  can  do 
it,  and  eat  water-logged  potatoes  in  consequence. 
Better  put  their  cover  out  of  sight,  even  if  the 
contents  of  the  dish  should  cool  a  few  minutes 
sooner  on  that  account.  Boiled  potatoes  in¬ 
tended  for  the  table  should  not  be  covered  a 
moment. — Norwich  Examiner. 

— — « - 

White  Coffee  Cream. — This  is  made  by 
putting  a  quart  of  milk  on  the  fire,  with  about 
six  ounces  of  white  sugar.  In  another  vessel 
beat  up  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs  and  pour  the 
milk  gradually  upon  them.  Roast  your  coffee 
(three  or  four  ounces)  till  it  is  a  very  light 
brown  color,  break  it  in  a  mortar  slightly,  and 
add  it  while  hot  to  your  custard  ;  strain  through 
a  jelly-bag,  pour  the  cream  into  cups,  and  put 
them  to  cool.  Every  thing  depends  on  the  cof¬ 
fee  being  used  while  hot,  so  as  to  catch  the 
aroma  which  goes  off  as  it  cools. 

- ■©  §  » - 

HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMY. 

If  you  happen  to  live  in  a  house  which  has 
marble  fire-places  never  wash  them  with  suds ; 
this  in  time  destroys  the  polish.  They  should 
be  dusted  ;  the  spots  taken  off  with  a  nice  oiled 
cloth,  and  then  rubbed  dry  with  a  soft  rag. 

If  you  wish  to  preserve  fine  teeth,  always 
clean  them  thoroughly  after  you  have  eaten 
your  last  meal  at  night.  We  have  preserved 
half-decayed  teeth  many  years  by  washing  them 


after  every  meal,  and  rubbing  them  once  a  day 
with  fresh  charcoal  from  the  fire. 

About  the  last  of  May  or  the  first  of  June, 
the  little  millers,  which  lay  moth  eggs,  begin  to 
appear.  Therefore  brush  all  your  woolens  and 
pack  them  away  in  a  dark  place,  covered  with 
linen.  They  should  be  well  wrapped  in  linen. 
This  is  easy  and  very  efficacious.  The  same  book 
recommends  tobacco  as  repulsive  to  moth,  but 
it  failed  entirely  on  trial.  Solid  camphor  suc¬ 
ceeded  well. 

If  you  have  a  strip  of  land  do  not  throw  away 
suds.  They  are  good  manure  for  bushes  and 
young  plants. 

Suet  keeps  good  all  the  year  round,  if  chopped 
and  packed  down  in  a  stone  jar,  covered  with 
molasses.  Mince  pie  meat  may  be  equally  well 
preserved  if  boiled,  chopped,  and  similarly 
packed. 

Do  not  let  knives  be  dropped  in  hot  dish 
water.  Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  knife- 
handles  are  spoiled  every  year,  by  carelessness 
in  this  particular. 

Straw  beds  are  much  better  for  being  boxed 
at  the  sides,  in  the  same  manner  upholsters  pre¬ 
pare  ticks  for  feathers.  If  straw  beds  are  stitched 
through  like  matrasses,  they  are  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  and  need  no  stirring  up. 

The  oftener  carpets  are  shaken,  the  longer 
they  wear.  The  dirt  that  collects  under  them 
grinds  out  the  threads.  Do  not  have  carpets 
swept  oftener  than  is  absolutely  necessary ;  a 
broom  wears  them  very  much.  Pick  up  threads 
by  hand,  and  brush  crumbs  into  the  dust  pan. — 
Frugal  Housewife. 


How  to  Deal  with  a  Husband. — Some  people 
say — “If  your  husband  looks  grave,  let  him 
alone  ;  don’t  disturb  or  annoy  him.”  Pshaw ! 
when  I’m  married,  the  soberer  my  husband 
looked,  the  more  fun  I’d  rattle  about  his  ears. 
“ Don’t  disturb  him!”  I  guess  so!  I’d  salt  his 
coffee,  and  pepper  his  tea,  and  sugar  his  beef¬ 
steak,  and  tread  on  his  toes,  and  hide  his  news¬ 
paper,  and  sew  up  his  pockets,  and  put  pins  in 
his  slippers,  and  dip  his  cigars  in  water,  and 
would’nt  stop  for  the  Great  Mogul  till  I  had 
shortened  his  face  to  my  liking.  Certainly  he’d 
“  get  vexed ;”  there  vrould’nt  be  any  fun  in  teas¬ 
ing  him  if  he  did’nt,  and  that  would  give  his 
melancholy  blood  a  good  healthful  start,  and  his 
eyes  would  snap  and  sparkle,  and  he’d  say, 
“  Fanny,  will  you  be  quiet  or  not?”  and  I  should 
laugh  and  pull  his  whiskers,  and  say,  “  Decid¬ 
edly  not!”  and  then  I  should  tell  him  I  had’nt 
the  slightest  idea  how  handsome  he  looked  when 
he  was  vexed,  and  then  he  would  pretend  not 
to  hear  the  compliment — but  would  put  up  his 
dickey,  and  take  a  sly  peep  at  the  glass,  (for  all 
that,)  and  then  he’d  begin  to  grow  amiable,  and 
get  off  his  stilts,  and  be  just  as  agreeable  all 
the  rest  of  the  evening  as  if  he  was’nt  my  hus¬ 
band,  and  all  because  I  did’nt  follow  that  stupid 
advice  “to  let  him  alone.”  Just  as  if  I  did’nt 
know!  Just  i  agine  me,  Fanny,  sitting  down 
like  a  cricket  in  the  corner,  with  my  fore-finger 
in  my  mouth,  looking  out  the  sides  of  eyes, 
and  waiting  till  that  man  got  ready  to  speak  to 
me!  You  can  see  at  once  it  would  be — be — 
Well,  the  amount  of  it  is,  I  should’nt  do  it. — 
Fanny  Fern. 

- - 

Terpsichorean  Fact. — One  of  the  best  things 
to  resist  fatigue  is  music.  Girls  who  could’nt 
walk  a  mile  to  save  their  lives,  will  dance  in 
company  with  a  knock-knee’d  clarionet  and 
superannuated  fiddle  from  tea  time  till  sunrise. 

- - 

The  face  of  Truth  is  not  less  fair  and  beautiful 
for  all  the  counterfeit  visors  which  have  been 
put  upon  her. — Shaftsbury. 

- « - 

There  are  some  kinds  of  men  who  cannot  pass 
their  time  alone;  they  are  the  flails  of  occupied 
people. — M.  de  Bonald. 

Affliction  is  the  wholesome  soil  of  virtue, 
where  patience,  honor,  sweet  humanity,  calm 
fortitude,  take  root  and  strongly  flourish. — Mal¬ 
let. 
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AGRICULTURAL  LECTURES  AT  YALE  COLLEGE. 

We  call  attention  to  the  announcement  in  our 
advertising  columns,  of  the  annual  course  of 
Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  at  Yale 
College.  There  are  but  two  colleges  in  this 
country  we  believe,  which  have  courses  of  lec¬ 
tures  of  this  character  in  connection  with  prac¬ 
tical  operations  carried  on  in  the  laboratory ;  and 
these  have  not  as  yet  received  that  support 
which  they  deserve  from  the  community.  We 
are  quite  sure  that,  were  farmers  generally 
aware  of  the  benelit  to  be  derived  from  an  at¬ 
tendance  upon  such  a  course  of  lectures,  as  is 
annually  given  at  Yale  College,  there  would  not 
be  room  enough  to  accommodate  the  numbers 
who  would  every  winter  flock  in,  to  spend  ten 
or  twelve  weeks  in  attending  the  lectures,  work¬ 
ing  in  the  laboratory,  and  participating  in  the 
daily  discussions  that  take  place  among  the 
farmers  who  meet  there.  We  spent  nearly 
three  years  in  this  laboratory,  and  while  there 
met  every  winter  with  several  enterprising 
young  men,  some  of  whom  had  left  families  at 
home,  and  we  recollect  of  no  instance  of  one 
who  did  not  feel  that  he  had  been  repaid  a  hun¬ 
dred-fold  for  the  time  and  expense  incurred. 

We  do  not  recommend  any  one  to  go  with  a 
view  of  becoming  a  proficient  analyzer,  in  the 
short  space  of  two  or  three  months.  To  analyze 
well  is  an  art  acquired  only  by  long  practice, 
combined  with  a  thorough  study  of  chemical 
relations.  But  very  many  of  the  most  common 
operations  in  husbandry  are  chemical  processes, 
and  we  think  any  man  can  “farm  it’’  more  pro¬ 
fitably,  who  has  some  knowledge  of  chemical 
principles.  We  know  no  better  way  to  acquire 
the  beginnings  of  such  knowledge,  than  to  devote 
a  short  season  to  such  a  course  of  instruction 
and  practice,  as  is  given  in  the  course  of  lectures 
founded  at  Yale  College  by  the  late  Professor 
Norton,  and  continued  under  the  thoroughly 
scientific  care  of  Professor  Porter.  The  gen¬ 
eral  plan  of  this  course  is  as  follows. 

Those  attending,  meet  daily  for  an  hour’s 
lecture  upon  the  principles  of  scientific  and 
practical  agriculture.  After  the  lecture,  which 
is  interspersed  with  experiments  and  answers 
to  questions,  those  in  attendance  spend  some 
time  together,  or  in  groups,  and  converse  about 
and  discuss  the  subject  of  the  lecture.  The  rest 
of  the  day  is  devoted  to  practising  some  of  the 
simple  experiments  in  the  laboratory,  and  study¬ 
ing  and  examining  various  agricultural  works 
in  the  ample  libraries  of  the  college.  The  daily 
intercourse  between  those  from  different  locali¬ 
ties,  and  the  constant  attention  given  to  the 
best  methods  of  improving  agricultural  opera¬ 
tions,  can  hardly  fail  to  yield  an  ample  return 
to  those  who  avail  themselves  of  these  advan¬ 
tages,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  enjoyment 
every  person  engaged  in  the  labor  of  the  farm, 
must  derive  from  an  intelligent  perception  of  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  many  of  his  operations. 

We  say  then,  to  those  who  can  do  so  without 
too  great  a  sacrifice,  arrange  3- our  business  so 
as  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  these  lectures, 
and  devote  a  few  weeks  to  studying  and  invest¬ 
igating  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
the  successful  pursuit  of  your  occupation  or 
profession  of  farming.  A  few  weeks  study,  un¬ 
der  an  acknowledged,  accurate,  scientific,  and 
conservative  instructor,  will  do  much  to  shield 
both  yoursejves  and  your  neighbors  from  the 


impositions  of  the  scores  of  scientific  pretenders, 
that  are  just  now  forcing  themselves  into  the 
field  of  agricultural  improvement;  while  the 
impulse  given  to  thought  and  investigation,  will 
doubtless  lead  you  to  future  profitable  results. 

RETURN  OF  PROFESSOR  NASH  FROM  EUROPE. 


build  up  and  support  American  literature.  It 
contains,  among  many  other  valuable  illustrated 
articles,  “Memoirs  of  the  Holy  Land,  by  Jacob 
Abbot;”  “  TheVirginian  Canaan,  by  aVirginian;” 
an  article  on  “Plymouth,”  with  maps  of  that 
interesting  locality,  and  illustrations  of  several 
buildings  and  other  objects  in  the  vicinity. 


We  are  happy  to  notice  the  arrival  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nash,  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  at  this 
port  on  the  3d  inst.  He  called  upon  us  im¬ 
mediately  after  landing,  and  we  had  a  short  but 
very  pleasant  conversation  with  him  relative  to 
the  progress  of  European  agriculture.  He  has 
been  absent  about  eight  months,  on  an  agricul¬ 
tural  tour  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium. 
He  is  in  excellent  health,  and  much  pleased  with 
many  things  he  met  abroad.  We  shall  probably 
have  a  continuation  now  of  his  excellent  letters 
on  European  agriculture,  three  of  which  have 
already  appeared  in  the  columns  of  this  paper. 
Professor  Nash  resumes  his  chair  as  Agricultural 
Professor  at  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  and  we 
trust  the  young  farmers  of  the  country  will 
throng  to  his  lectures.  They  cannot  but  be 
highly  benefitted  b}-  his  instructions ;  he  is  a 
practical  as  well  as  scientific  farmer. 

Daguerreotypes  on  Tombstones. — A  cotem- 
porary,  speaking  of  a  practice  lately  coming  into 
vogue,  of  inserting  daguerreotypes  of  deceased 
persons  in  the  marble  headstones  of  their  graves, 
says :  “  This  is  a  novel  and  appropriate  method 
not  only  of  commemorating  friends,  but  of 
bringing  them  as  they  appeared  in  life  to 
the  recollection  of  acquaintances  visiting  their 
graves.  W ere  it  universally  adopted,  it  would 
increase  the  melancholy  interest  of  cemeteries, 
and  would  be  an  invaluable  addition  to  the 
tombs  of  public  and  distinguished  citizens.” 

This  practice  would,  undoubtedly,  increase  the 
“melancholy  interest”  of  cemeteries,  but  we 
cannot  agree  with  the  taste  of  our  cotemporary. 
We  have  seen  several  instances  of  this  kind, 
and  we  have  turned  away  from  them  with  a 
strong  feeling  that  there  is  an  incongruity  in 
thus  mingling  the  living  with  the  dead.  The 
beaming  eye,  the  animated  countenance,  and 
dress  of  the  living  form,  so  faithfully  portrayed 
in  the  daguerreotype,  seem  sadly  out  of  place 
when  fixed  in  marble  over  the  silent  repose  of 
the  departed.  In  the  home  circle,  amid  the 
active  scenes  of  life,  it  is  pleasant  to  have  the 
living  portrait  of  one  who  there  moved,  breathed, 
and  participated  in  our  labors,  enjoyments,  and 
festivities,  but  when  we  visit  the  quiet  recesses 
of  the  dead,  we  love  to  let  the  mind  sink  back 
into  itself  in  pensive  thought,  or  to  lose  itself  in 
fancying  the  distant  scenes  of  transcendent 
happiness,  whither  the  departed  spirit  has 
taken  its  returnless  flight.  Let  the  pure,  plain, 
white  marble  stand  as  an  enduring  monument 
to  indicate  the  last  resting-place  of  the  decaying 
body,  but  chain  not  there  the  remembrance  of 
the  departed  spirit  by  a  representative  of  the 
two  still  combined  ;  and  especially  let  this  not 
be  done  by  disfiguring  the  stone  wit  1  a  minia¬ 
ture  plate,  which  the  blanching  winds  and  sun 
will  inevitably  soon  change  to  a  faded  or 
ghastly  spectre. 

- • -e-« - 

Harper’s  Magazine  for  December. — This 
number  commences  the  Eighth  Volume,  and  as 
it  is  entirely  made  up  of  original  articles,  it  will 
doubtless  be  more  valued  by  thoso  who  wish  to 


Dickens’s  Household  W ords. — The  December 
number  of  this  valuable  work  is  at  hand,  and  is 
not  a  whit  behind  its  predecessors.  There  are 
few  periodicals  published  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  which  convey  more  instruction  in  the 
same  space,  and  none  that  treat  of  abstruse 
subjects,  in  words  so  plain  and  comprehensible. 
In  the  present  number,  the  article  “Air  Maps,” 
is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  ninety -six 
pages.  Many  persons  unacquainted  with  this 
work,  have  supposed  it  to  be  an  American  imita¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  English 
edition,  and  the  numbers  are  issued  here  by  the 
enterprising  publishers  very  soon  after  their  first 
appearance  in  England.  We  consider  this  as 
the  most  valuable,  because  the  most  instructive, 
of  all  the  writings  of  Charles  Dickens.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  McElrath  &  Barker,  17  Spruce 
street,  New  York:  $2  a  year,  or  20  cents  for  the 
monthly  numbers. 


To  Make  Yellow  Butter. — An  item  “going 
the  rounds,  ”  says,  “  to  make  yellow  butter  in 
winter,  put  in  the  yolk  of  eggs,  just  before  the 
butter  comes,  near  the  termination  of  the  churn¬ 
ing.  This  has  been  repeatedly*  tried,  and  it 
makes  very  fine  butter.  It  is  kept  by  many  as 
a  great  secret,  but  its  great  value  requires 
publicity.” 

We  have  not  tried  the  above,  and  are  little 
disposed  to  do  so,  because  we  can  see  no  plausi¬ 
bility  in  the  statement,  except,  that  because  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  is  yellow,  it  will  communicate  a 
yellow  color  to  butter.  We  think  the  effect  of 
the  egg,  if  it  mingles  with  the  butter  at  all  by 
the  above  process,  will  be  to  injure  its  flavor 
and  render  it  much  more  perishable.  Will  not 
some  of  those  unknown  persons  who  have 
“  repeatedly  tried  it,”  throw  aside  for  once  their 
veil  of  secrecy  and  give  us  the  “facts  and 
figures,”  and  tell  a  host  of  inquirers  whether 
the  process  is  really  practicable  and  useful ; 
whether  the  yolk  of  eggs  mingled  with  butter 
instead  of  destroying  its  rich  flavor,  improves  it; 
whether  butter  prepared  in  this  way  is  enough 
richer  in  appearance  to  pay  the  cost,  and 
whether  it  will  keep  as  well  as  without  the 


Importation  of  Alderney  Cows. — Mr.  John 
A.  Taintor,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  received  per  ship 
Helvetius,  which  arrived  at  this  port  from  Havre, 
the  29th  November,  two  Alderney  cows  from 
the  Isle  of  Jersey.  They  are  four  years  old, 
and  arc  considered  the  best  of  their  kind.  One 
is  the  first  premium  cow  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey 
for  the  present  year,  and  the  other  of  last  year. 
They  cost  about  $200  each,  all  expenses  included, 
delivered  at  Hartford.  Although  the  best  of 
Aldcrneys  are  thin  and  angular  in  the  body, 
nothing  can  be  finer  than  their  heads,  horns, 
eyes,  and  limbs ;  and  if  they  were  bred  for  a 
round,  fat  carcass,  they  would  then  lose  that 
quality  which  makes  them  so  desirable,  namely 
the  production  of  milk  as  yellow  and  rich  as 
ordinary  cream. 
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For  tlie  American  Agriculturist. 

PREPARATION  OF  GROUND  FOR  CABBAGES. 

The  writer  of  this  would  be  much  obliged  for 
your  advice,  as  to  the  best  method  of  growing- 
cabbage,  as  I  have  had  a  complete  failure  of 
that  vegetable  this  season.  The  soil  I  raised 
them  on,  was  of  a  sandy  loam  nature.  Last 
year  I  had  a  crop  of  ruta  bagas  on  the  same 
lot,  and  they  turned  out  excellently.  It  was 
then  pared  and  sod  burnt,  with  ashes  spread ; 
afterwards  a  heavy  coat  of  manure,  composed 
of  refuse  meat,  dregs  of  a  glue  kettle,  lime,  and 
soil,  and  the  crop  of  turnips  was  excellent.  This 
year  I  prepared  it  the  same  way,  with  the  same 
manure,  and  planted  cabbages,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  failed.  The  preparation  was  the  same, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sod  not  being  burnt. 
Please  favor  me  with  your  advice,  whether  you 
think  the  ground  has  had  too  much  animal  mat¬ 
ter,  as  the  cabbage  grew  large  enough,  but  did 
not  head ;  and  thus  oblige  an  old  subscriber. 

Norwalk ,  C't.,  Nov.  7,  1853.  G.  M.  J. 

We  are  much  obliged  for  the  above  note  from 
“  an  old  subscriber,”  as  the  failure  of  crops  is  a 
very  important  item  of  knowledge  to  the  farmer 
and  gardener.  The  failure  of  cabbage  to  head 
may  arise  from  degenerate  seed,  grown  on 
stumps  that  never  had  a  head.  The  finest 
heads  should  be  selected  for  seed,  and  grown 
at  a  distance  from  all  other  members  of  the 
hrassica  (cabbage)  tribe  of  plants.  The  fail¬ 
ure  may  also  be  owing  to  chimp  fool;  but  in 
this  case  the  foliage  is  also  deficient.  It  may  be 
owing  to  some  deficiency  in  the  soil  of  the  inor¬ 
ganic  constituents  of  the  cabbage.  The  cabbage 
is  too  near  akin  to  the  ruta  baga  to  form  a  good 
succession  for  it ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
turnips,  which  found  plenty  of  potash  and  lime 
in  the  fresh  burnt  sod,  did  not  leave  enough  of 
those  elements  to  mature  the  succeeding  crop 
of  cabbages.  The  excess  of  ammonia  in  the 
manures  used,  would  tend  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  leaves  at  the  expense  of  the  head. 
Meat  and  glue  are  very  powerful  fertilizers.  The 
information  our  correspondent  seeks  will  be 
found  in  the  articles  on  cabbage  we  begin  this 
week.  We  would  recommend,  in  brief,  however, 
that  the  land  be  subsoiled,  or  if  he  have  not 
faith  to  do  that,  let  him  trench  a  few  square 
rods  and  note  the  results.  The  soil,  judging 
from  the  locality  and  the  failure  of  the  crop, 
will  probably  be  found  to  be  deficient  in  lime, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid.  We  have 
found  marsh  mud  and  sea  weed  an  excellent 
dressing  for  cabbage  ;  and  as  he  is  not  far  from 
the  Sound,  let  him  add  these  to  his  compost 
heap  in  any  quantities  convenient  to  himself. 
Super-phosphate  of  lime,  at  the  rate  of  three 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  may  also  be  put 
into  the  heap,  or  be  spread  broad  cast,  and 
plowed  in  in  the  spring. 

A  Chicken  Story. — We  have  about  done 
with  publishing  tough  chicken  stories,  and  espe¬ 
cially  those  relating  to  Shanghaes,  for  we  think 
they  have  “  had  their  day,”  and  they  need  no 
further  scribbling  of  ours  to  perpetuate  their 
memory  to  future  generations ;  some  odd  thou¬ 
sands  of  unsightly  pictures  will  effectually  do 
that.  However,  for  the  amusement  of  those  who 
are  especially  interested  in  this  matter,  we  give 
the  following,  which  we  clip  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  County  Post  : 

The  undersigned  claims  to  have  the  best 
Shanghai  fowls  in  the  country,  and  certifies  that 
he  has  one  Shanghai  hen  that  commenced  lay¬ 
ing  on  the  20th  day  of  January,  1853,  and  has 


up  to  this  time  laid  150  eggs,  and  hatched  and 
raised  three  broods  of  chickens.  He  further 
certifies  that  one  of  the  pullets  of  the  first  brood 
has  laid  22  eggs,  sat,  and  hatched  thirteen 
chickens — the  chickens  were  hatched  the  13th 
day  of  October  last,  the  mother  not  being  quite 
eight  months  old  when  she  came  off  the  nest 
with  her  chickens.  He  further  states  that  he  has 
one  cockerel  of  the  same  brood  that  weighs  8  lbs. 
9  ounces,  and  one  pullet  of  the  same  brood 
that  weighs  7-1  lbs.,  and  still  another,  which 
weighs  8  lbs.  1  oz.  These,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  are  all  less  than  8  months  old. 

Now,  beat  these  who  can  !  If  any  man  can 
exhibit  larger  or  more  thrifty  specimens,  I  will 
acknowledge  myself  beaten  ;  if  not,  I  claim  to 
have  the  largest,  and  best  breed  of  poultry  in 
the  country.  No  exceptions  are  made  in  this 
case.  Andrew  Roggy. 

Cama  age ,  Nov.  1,  1853. 


Massachusetts  Oxen.  —  At  the  Western 
Hampden  Agricultural  Fair,  there  were  50  yoke 
of  oxen  exhibited,  the  average  weight  of  which 
was  3,594  pounds  to  the  pair.  The  following 
figures  show  the  separate  weight  of  pairs : — 
Daniel  Munson,  4,600, 4,290, 3,800,  8,450,  3,120 ; 
Seth  Bush,  4,500,  4,090,  3,840,  3,740,  3,620, 
3,420;  George  Taylor,  4,190,  3,990;  Charles 
Fowler,  4,000,  3,880,  3,880,  3,690,3,530,  3,200; 
William  Noble,  3,800,  3,450,  3,770,  3,070  ;  Ile- 
zekiah  Taylor,  3,690,  3,660,  3,160,  3,540,  3,350, 
3,040 ;  Luke  Bush,  3,850,  3,190 ;  George  H. 
Mosely,  3,780,  3,610,  3,440 ;  Elijah  Owen,  3,450, 
3,450,3,400,3,230;  Wm.  Squier,  3,350 ;  Ros¬ 
well  King,  3,230  ;  Town  of  Westfield,  3,280  ; 
Elijah  Sibley,  4,000,  West  Springfield;  Abner 
Moore,  3,800, 3,590, 3,190,  Montgomery ;  Oliver 
Moore,  3,380,  3,180,  do. ;  Moses  Moore,  3,300, 
do.;  Wm.  Herrick,  3,280,  do;  O.  Moore,  3,230, 
do.  One  pair  not  embraced  in  the  above,  by 
Mr.  Luke  Bush,  estimated  5,500  pounds. 

- •«< - 

Sugar  Making  in  Plaquemines — The  Nati¬ 
onal  of  Plaquemines,  in  its  issue  of  the  18th 
ult.,  speaks  of  the  season  as  the  most  propitious 
possible  for  grinding,  and  for  the  granulation  of 
the  sugar.  The  planters,  it  adds,  are  not  losing 
a  minute,  and  are  making  every  effort  to  bring 
their  labors  to  a  close  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
On  all  hands  the  sugar  is  said  to  be  beautifully 
clear  and  white.  M.  Garr,  especially,  is  said  to 
be  obtaining  surprising  results ;  and  the  produce 
of  Mr.  Felix  and  Hughes  Villere  is  also  said  to 
be  of  very  superior  quality,  such  as  must 
command  a  high  price  in  this  market.  The  crop 
is  generally  abundant,  and  promises  a  favorable 
yield. 

- - 

California  Agriculture. — A  gentleman  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sacramento,  has  succeeded  this 
year  in  raising  about  an  acre  of  tobacco,  which 
crop  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  remune¬ 
rating  of  that  State.  The  following  we  clip  from 
the  Atla : 

Cotton  and  Tobacco. — That  both  of  these 
great  staple  products  of  the  south  may  be  grown 
in  this  country,  we  have  ample  evidence  in  the 
agricutural  exhibition  of  Messrs.  Warren  &  Son, 
where  samples  of  cotton  and  tobacco  are  exhi¬ 
bited,  the  former  grown  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sacramento,  and  the  other  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sonora.  Both  are  pronounced  by  judges  to  be 
of  a  very  superior  quality. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  last  Oregon  steamer,  a 
huckster  on  Long  Wharf  purchased  about  five 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  apples  and  pears, 
which  he  retailed  out  at  an  average  price  of 
fifty  cents  each  ;  though  for  the  best  and  largest 
he  gets  75c.  to  $1  00  each.  For  the  lot  he  paid 
on  an  average  37£c.  each,  all  round,  big  and 
little,  sound  and  specked.  Grapes  are  in  abun¬ 
dant  supply,  and  of  the  finest  quality ;  selling 
to  the  trade  at  15c.  to  20c.  per  lb,;  retailing,  25c. 
to  37£c.  per  lb. 

Mr.  Julius  K.  Rose,  of  this  city,  purchased 
within  the  year  a  rancho  of  about  500  acres,  at 


Sonoma,  (forty  miles  from  this  city,)  for  which 
he  paid  $17,000.  On  this  rancho  there  is  a 
vineyard  of  four  acres,  from  which  Mr.  Rose 
has  already  brought  to  market  25,000  lbs.,  and 
has  about  15,000  lbs.  more,  yet  to  bring  in. 
This  forty  thousand  pounds  of  grapes  will  net 
him  nearly  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  cash. 
Those  first  brought  to  market  sold  for  about  $1 
per  lb.,  down  to  25c. — the  quality  very  superior. 

Pears  from  the  Mission  Orchard  at  San  Jose, 
have  been  selling  in  large  quantities  through 
the  season,  at  20c.  per  lb. ;  retailing  at  25c.  to 
30c.  At  these  prices  there  is  a  good  demand 
and  a  ready  sale  for  all  brought  in. 

o  O  o - 

CLAIMS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PATENTS 

ISSUED  FOR  TnE  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  22,  1853. 

Cutters  of  Grain  and  Grass  Harvesters — 
By  W.  Pierpont,  of  Salem,  N.  J. :  I  claim  hang¬ 
ing  the  cutter  blade  at  each  end  to  a  crank,  so 
as  to  cause  the  rotary  draw  cut  in  form  of  a 
circle,  as  described,  in  combination  with  the 
counter  rod,  for  insuring  the  perfect  revolution 
of  both  shafts  in  unison. 

Grass  Harvesters — By  Wm.  II.  Hall,  of 
Philippi,  Ya. :  I  claim  the  tram  in  combination 
with  the  staples  on  the  arms,  as  described. 

Self-Acting  Presses  —  By  S.  R.  Holt,  of 
Worthington,  Ohio  :  I  do  not  claim,  in  general, 
the  device  of  making  the  weight  of  the  article 
pressed  act  as  the  pressing  power,  by  making 
the  press  itself  rise  and  fall  on  the  system  of 
levers  or  other  mechanical  powers. 

But  I  claim  so  arranging  the  lever,  and  pro¬ 
viding  it  with  a  self-adjusting  follower  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  lever  and  the  bed  plate,  with 
its  supporting  frame,  that  the  motion  of  the 
article  pressed  may  be  transmitted  to  the  long 
end  of  the  lever,  at  or  near  the  fixed  centre  of 
motion  of  the  frame,  causing  the  weight  of  the 
press  and  article  to  be  pressed,  to  exert  power 
on  the  follower,  and  thereby  gradually  press 
the  article  into  a  more  compact  and  solid  form, 
the  power  being  increased  when  the  weight  of 
the  article  is  not  sufficient,  by  means  of  the 
pinion  and  rack  bar  which  receive  motion  from 
a  driving  shaft,  the  whole  being  constructed, 
arranged,  and  operating  as  set  forth. 

Foreign  Patent. — Preparing  Hemp—C.  J. 
L.  Cloux,  of  France,  patentee. — The  hemp,  after 
being  stripped,  is  put  into  a  vat  or  tub,  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  cover  it.  The 
water  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  50°  or 
60°  for  15  hours,  when  it  is  drawn  off  and  re¬ 
placed  by  other  water,  containing  2  lbs.  of  soda 
and  2  lbs.  of  soft-soap  dissolved  in  it,  for  every 
100  lbs.  of  hemp.  The  heat  of  this  liquor  may 
be  100°,  or  it  may  be  boiled  in  it  for  five  hours. 
The  hemp  is  then  taken  out  and  dried  in  the 
open  air,  or  in  a  stove  room,  at  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture.  When  it  is  dry  it  is  passed  between  fine 
fluted  rolls,  whereby  it  acquires  the  softness  of 
flax  without  losing  its  original  strength.  This 
treatment  of  hemp,  it  is  said,  enables  it  to  be 
spun  like  flax. 

Consumption  in  Philadelphia. — The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Sun  says :  As  a  result  of  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  our  citizens  on  the  occasion  of 
Thanksgiving  Days,  we  subjoin  the  following 
statistics  of  the  amount  of  articles  consumed  on 
Thursday,  which  we  have  carefully  collected  ; 
375  barrels  of  superfine  flour,  used  in  various 
ways;  169  bushels  of  potatoes,  baked,  roasted, 
boiled,  &c. ;  321,652  turkeys,  456  of  which 
were  roasted,  and  upon  which  25  small  sacks  of 
salt  were  used,  and  about  14  pounds  of  pepper ; 
459  chickens,  cooked  in  various  ways;  396 
ducks,  variously  prepared ;  261,021  pounds  of 
butter;  260,000  pounds  of  cheese;  572  pound 
cakes ;  291,500  loaves  of  bread ;  450  roasting 
pigs;  and  there  were  only  160  salt  mackerel. 
There  were  also  drank  161,221  gallons  of  coffee, 
in  which  were  used  nearly  the  same  number  of 
quarts  of  milk;  760  gallons  of  champagne  ;  300 
gallons  of  brandy;  and  in  the  district  of 
Moyamensing  alone  there  were  drank  521 
gallons  of  whisky  ;  760  casks  of  lager  bieiq  and 
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other  liquors  in  propertion.  These  statistics 
only  show  the  propensity  of  the  human  species 
in  reference  to  their  gastronomic  character,  and 
so  far  as  our  figures  go  in  regard  to  drinking, 
the  number  of  arrests  made  for  drunkness 
substantially  demonstrate  them. 


THE  HORSES  OF  THE  SAHAHA, 

The  French  General  Dumas,  director  of  affairs 
in  Algeria,  has  just  published  an  interesting  and 
original  work  on  the  Horses  of  the  African 
desert,  in  which  he  gives  all  the  experiences  of 
Abd-el-kader  and  other  Arab  chiefs,  as  well  as 
his  own.  The  Journal  des  Debats  contains  a 
summary  of  this  work,  from  which  the  following 
passages  are  translated : 

The  hoi’se  of  the  true  breed  (boor)  has  his 
position  amongst  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  like 
the  date  tree.  According  to  his  age  he  bears  a 
different  name,  and  is  even  more  famed  for  his 
exploits  than  for  his  genealogy.  The  horse  is 
of  the  true  race,  which  after  a  long  journey 
shakes  himself,  paws  the  ground,  neighs  when 
a  feed  of  barley  is  offered  to  him,  which  he 
begins  to  eat  eagerly  after  smelling  it  three  or 
four  times.  It  is  of  the  horse  of  this  kind  that 
Arabs  say,  “  Give  him  barley  and  abuse  him.” 
If  a  horse  neighs  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  an  oasis 
and  seems  to  salute,  with  graceful  movements  of 
his  head,  the  green  trees  and  the  flowing  waters; 
if  he  never  drinks  without  bending  his  knee,  and 
so  as  to  mark  by  an  undulating  line  from  the 
croup  to  the  head,  the  flexible  curve  of  his  body; 
if  his  nostrils  dilate  continually ;  if  his^eyes  are 
always  in  movement;  if  his  ears  rise  and  fall 
alternately ;  if,  at  the  least  noise,  he  quivers 
without  changing  place,  he  is  of  noble  blood. 
He  can  bear  thirst,  hunger,  and  fatigue.  “Give 
him  barley  and  abuse  him.” 

But  if  the  Tell,  the  region  of  grain,  is  closed 
against  the  horse  of  the  Sahara,  he  is  able  to 
pass  the  whole  year  without  barley ;  and  yet,  to 
perform  journeys  of  30  leagues  a  day,  without 
any  other  nourishment  than  dates  and  the  coarse 
herbage  of  the  desert — the  alfa  which  makes 
him  travel,  the  guetof  which  makes  him  fight, 
and  the  guetof  which  is  even  better  than  barley. 
It  was  thus  that  Abd-el-kader,  driven  from  the 
Tell,  passed  like  a  flash  of  lightning  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other  of  Moghreb,  without 
making  a  single  halt,  and  often  at  the  head  of  a 
thousand  horsemen. 

Abd-el-kader  himself,  in  his  letter  to  General 
Dumas,  gives  examples  of  the  powers  of  endu¬ 
rance  of  the  desert  horses,  which  would  be 
incredible,  if  he  had  not  proved  them  to  be  true 
at  our  expense.  He  speaks,  amongst  others,  ol 
a  gallop  of  five  or  six  hours  a  day,  continued 
for  25  successive  days,  which  suppose  a  distance 
of  25  leagues  (75  miles)  traversed  every  day. 
This  is  not  all,  adds  the  Emir ;  a  horse  travel¬ 
ling  every  day,  and  which  eats  as  much  barley 
as  it  pleases,  can  continue  this  for  three  or  four 
months,  without  resting  a  single  day. 

As  to  the  swiftness  of  the  Barbary  horse,  a 
fact  is  cited  by  General  Dumas  which  will  give 
an  approximate  idea  of  it.  A  French  General 
suddenly  arrested  at  Oran,  required  to  see  certain 
papers  which  he  had  left  at  Tlemcen.  Tlemcen 
is  35  leagues  (105  miles)  from  Oran,  and  the 
route  which  separates  them  is  cut  up  by  the 
mountains  and  ravines.  The  arrested  general 
confined  his  barb  to  an  Arab  messenger,  who 
promised  to  return  on  the  following  day.  He 
arrived  in  fact,  at  the  same  hour  the  following- 
day  with  the  documents  in  question.  The  horse 
had  travelled  70  leagues  (210  miles)  through  a 
difficult  country,  having  halted  only  once  and 
been  fed  once. 

As  some  mention  is  made  of  the  greater  or 
smaller  difference  which  exists  between  the 
Barbary  and  the  Arab  horse,  let  us  speak,  in 
passing,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  breed  of 
horses  is  tried  in  the  two  countries.  The  nejdih 
(the  horse  of  Arabia)  is  tried  by  being  made  to 
gallop  seven  leagues  (21  miles)  in  a  certain  time, 
and  then  to  eat  a  measure  of  barley.  In  Alge¬ 
ria  the  trial  is  the  same  in  result,  but  different 


in  the  manner.  The  horse  under  trial  must 
race  with  three  relays  of  fresh  horses,  over 
distances  of  three  leagues  each,  and  arrive  first 
at  the  goal  each  time.  If  he  is  successful,  and 
after  that  eats  barley,  his  master  is  reputed  a 
fortunate  man  throughout  the  whole  of  Sahara, 
and  the  horse’s  renown  is  without  rival. 

It  is  curious  to  compare,  in  point  of  view  of 
the  locomotion  gained  by  means  of  the  horse, 
the  habits  of  the  South  American  horsemen 
with  those  of  the  Arab.  Here  we  have,  in  place 
of  the  desert  of  sand,  the  Sahara,  the  desert  of 
grass,  the  Pampas.  The  Pampas  are  800  leagues 
across,  and  in  these  almost  limitless  plains  live, 
in  an  almost  wild  state,  innumerable  herds  of 
horses.  The  Guacho,  in  the  midst  of  the 
wilderness,  selects  the  horse  which  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  ride,  throws  the  lasso  over  it,  drags  the 
horse  thus  caught  to  him,  saddles  it,  and  gallops 
along.  After  three  or  four  hours  of  furious 
riding  the  horse  falls,  and  the  rider  continues 
his  course  on  another  caught  in  the  same  way. 
Thus  the  Guacho,  mounting  horse  after  horse, 
performs  a  journey  of  100  leagues  in  24  hours. 

The  Arab  has  not  the  resource  of  the  Sahara 
in  changing  his  horse  at  will,  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil  of  Africa  renders  this  mode  of  riding 
impossible.  In  the  Pampas  the  horse  is  seldom 
worth  more  than  50f.  The  price  of  a  horse 
sometimes  rises  to  20,000f.  in  the  Sahara.  The 
former  horse  only  performed  two  or  three  jour¬ 
neys  of  30  leagues  in  his  life ;  the  latter  can 
recommence  on  the  morrow  a  journey  of  60 
leagues. 

- o-Co - 

TRAVELLING  ON  HORSEBACK  AND  ON  FOOT. 

Men  never  see  the  country  who  fly  through 
it  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour ; 
even  if  the  usual  path  of  railroads  lay  through 
the  most  interesting  portions.  The  very  best 
method  of  travelling  is  upon  horseback.  Next 
best,  if  you  are  young  and  hearty,  or  if  you  wish 
to  become  so,  is  foot-travelling.  The  pedestrain 
is,  in  all  respects,  the  most  independent ;  and  if 
time  is  of  no  importance,  all  the  details  of  ex¬ 
ploring  trips  should  be  made  on  foot. 

If  you  are  on  horseback,  you  can  do  more  in 
a  shorter  time.  You  abbreviate  the  time  and 
labor  of  passing  over  the  intermediate  space  be¬ 
tween  you  and  the  point  of  interest.  Then 
there  is  good  company  in  a  spirited  horse — a 
thousand  times  more  than  in  a  flat  man.  You 
sit  in  your  saddle  at  ease,  giving  him  his  own 
way,  the  bridle  loose,  while  you  search  on  either 
side  the  various  features  of  the  way.  Your  nag 
becomes  used  to  you  and  you  to  him ;  till  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  connection  is  established,  and  he  always 
seems  to  do,  of  his  own  reflection,  just  what  you 
wanted  him  to  do.  Now  a  leisurely  swinging 
walk ;  now  a  smart  trot,  then  a  spirited  bit  of  a 
canter,  which  imperceptibly  dies  out  into  an 
amble,  pace,  and  walk.  When  yon  rise  a  hill 
to  overlook  a  bold  prospect,  can  anybody  per¬ 
suade  you  that  your  horse  does  not  enjoy  the 
sight  too?  His  ears  go  forward,  his  eye  lights 
up  with  a  large  and  bright  look,  and  he  gazes 
for  a  moment  with  equine  enthusiasm,  till  some 
succulent  bough,  or  grassy  tuft,  converts  his 
taste  into  a  physical  form.  A  good  horse  is  a 
perfect  gentleman.  He  meets  you  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  with  unmistakable  pleasure ;  if  you  are  near 
the  grain-bin,  he  will  give  you  the  most  cordial 
invitation,  if  not  to  breakfast  with  him,  at  least 
to  wait  upon  him  in  that  interesting  ceremony. 
There  is  no  hoggish  haste  in  his  meals.  His  drink 
is  particularly  nice.  He  always  loves  running 
water  in  the  clearest  brook,  at  the  most  spark¬ 
ling  place  in  it.  No  man  shall  make  me  believe 
that  he  does  not  observe  and  quietly  enjoy  the 
sunflash  on  the  gravel  beneath,  and  on  the  wavy 
surface  above.  He  arches  down  his  neck  to  the 
surface,  his  name  falls  gracefully  over  his  head, 
he  drinks  with  hearty  earnestness,  and  the  trob- 
bing  swallows  pulsate  so  audibly  and  musically 
that  you  feel  a  sympathetic  thirst.  Now  he  lifts 
his  head,  and  iooks  first  up  the  road  to  see  who 
is  coming,  and  then  down  the  road,  at  those 
work-horses,  turned  loose,  affecting  gayety  with 


their  old  stiff  legs,  and  hard  and  hooped  bellies, 
and  then,  with  a  long  breath,  he  takes  the  after 
drink.  Once  more  lifting  his  head,  but  now 
only  a  few  inches  above  the  surface,  the  drops 
trickle  from  his  lips  back  to  the  brook.  Finally 
he  cleanses  his  mouth  and  chews  his  bit,  and 
plays  with  the  surface  of  the  water  with  his  lithe 
lip,  and  begins  to  paw  the  stream.  Guiding 
him  out,  you  propose  to  yourself  a  real  boy’s 
drink.  Selecting  a  favorable  place;  on  a  dry 
bank,  where  the  stones  give  you  a  suitable  rest, 
you  lie  flat  down,  at  full  length,  and  begin. 
Your  luck  will  depend  upon  your  judgment  of 
places  and  skill  of  performance.  Should  you 
be  too  dignified  to  lie  down,  you  will  probably 
compromise  and  kneel,  awkwardly  protruding 
your  head  to  the  edge,  where  a  little  pool  breaks 
over  its  rim  and  then  you  will  send  the  first 
drops  down  the  wrong  way.  Musical  as  is  crys¬ 
tal  water,  softly  flowing  over  silver  gravel,  be¬ 
tween  fringed  banks,  its  passage  down  the 
breathing  tubes  is  anything  but  musical  or 
graceful ;  and  you  will  have  an  episode  with 
your  handkerchief  behind  the  bushes — cough¬ 
ing,  crying,  and  greatly  exercised  in  various 
ways.  But  if  you  arc  willing  to  be  a  real  boy, 
(and  no  one  is  fit  to  be  a  man  after  he  has  lost 
all  the  boy,)  and  lie  level  with  the  stream,  care¬ 
less  of  grass  or  gravel  on  vest,  apply  your  lips 
gently  just  above  the  point  of  the  ripple,  where 
it  breaks  over  the  gravel,  you  shall  quietly  and 
relishfully  quench  your  thirst;  and,  if  you  be 
handsome,  or  think  yourself  so,  regale  your 
eyes,  too,  with  a  fair  face,  seen  in  that  original 
mirror  in  which,  long  before  quicksilver  or  pol¬ 
ished  metal,  Adam  and  Eve  made  their  toilet. 
There  is  yet  another  mode;  with  both  your 
hands  form  a  cup,  by  lapping  the  little  finger  of 
the  left  hand  upon  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
right,  and  then  curving  the  whole  to  a  bowl-form. 
A  little  practice  will  enable  you  to  lift  and  drink 
from  this  bucket  with  ease,  where  the  ground 
does  not  permit  recumbency.  A  good  pair  of 
hands,  such  as  ours,  ought  to  hold  two  large 
and  one  small  mouthfuls.  But  that  will  depend 
somewhat  on  the  size  of  the  mouth. 

But  it  was  not  to  tell  you  how  to  drink,  nor 
how  good  and  companionable  horses  drink,  that 
this  sheet  was  begun.  But  to  urge  those  who 
can  command  September  or  October  leisure  to 
avoid  all  beaten  paths  of  pleasure,  to  make  a 
tour  through  the  mountain  country  of  Western 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  If  you  are 
young,  and  not  abundant  in  means,  and  can  get 
a  friend  to  accompany  you,  go  a-foot.  If  you 
are  able,  go  on  horseback.  If  you  wish  to  take 
your  wife,  or  a  sister,  or  your  mother,  or  other 
fair  friend,  then  a  light  four-wheeled  covered 
buggy  is  to  be  elected.  If  there  be  three  or  four 
of  you,  two  horses  and  a  two-seat  light  carriage, 
with  a  movable  top.  Limit  your  articles  of 
dress  to  a  few,  and  those  not  easily  torn  or 
soiled  ;  for  it  is  good  and  most  morally  whole¬ 
some  for  Americans  once  in  a  while  to  dress  and 
to  act,  not  upon  the  rule  of  “what  will  people 
think  ?”  but  according  to  their  own  real  necessi¬ 
ties  and  convenience.  And,  above  all ;  let  every 
woman  have  a  bloomer  dress,  for  the  sake  of 
foot-excursions.  We  are  not  ultra  on  Bloom¬ 
ers. 

In  the  city  or  town,  our  eye  is  yet  in  bond- 
dage  to  the  old  forms.  But  in  the  country, 
where  the  fields  are  to  be  travelled,  the  rocks 
climbed,  brooks  to  be  crossed,  and  fences  scaled, 
bushes  and  weeds  navigated,  a  woman  in  a  long 
dress  and  multitudinous  petticoats  is  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  abomination.  Something  is  always  catch¬ 
ing  ;  the  party  is  detained  till  each  woman  can 
gather  up  her  flowing  robes,  and  clutch  them 
in  her  left  hand,  while  a  shawl,  parasol,  and  bon¬ 
net  strings  fill  up  the  right.  Thus  she  is  engi¬ 
neered  over  and  around  the  rocks  or  logs ;  and  in 
spite  of  all  pains  and  gallantry,  returns  home 
bedrabbled  and  ragged.  A  Bloomer  costume 
leaves  the  motion  free,  dispenses  with  half  the 
help  from  without,  and,  above  all,  avoids  need¬ 
less  exposure  of  the  person.  If  ignorant  of 
what  is, best,  a  fair  friend  is  caught  in  the  country 
without  such  suitable  dress,  she  is  to  be  pitied, 
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not  blamed.  But  where  one  may  have  them, 
rejects  them  for  field  excursions  as  unbecoming 
and  ridiculous,  let  me  assure  such  foolish  per¬ 
sons,  that.it  is  the  only  dress  that  is  really  de¬ 
cant.  I  should  think  less  of  one’s  judgment 
and  delicacy  who,  after  a  fair  trial  of  either 
dress,  in  an  excursion  requiring  much  field 
walking,  was  not  heartily  converted  to  the 
theory  of  Bloomerism,  and  to  its  practice  in  the 
country. — Rev.  IT.  W.  Reedier. 


KIND  WORDS.— USE  THEM. 

Bbcause  they  fall  pleasantly  on  the  ear  of  all 
to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  it  is  therefore 
one  of  the  ways  of  promoting  human  happiness. 

Because  they  leave  an  impression  in  your 
favor  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  your  greater 
influence  over  others  for  good. 

Because  kind  words  powerfully  contribute  to 
soothe  and  quiet  your  own  spirit  when  ruffled  by 
the  unkindness  of  others. 

Because  they  show  the  difference  between  you 
and  the  rude,  malicious,  or  revengeful,  and  are 
suited  to  show  them  their  wrong. 

Because  they  are  suited  to  stir  up  the  kind  af¬ 
fections  of  your  own  heart.  There  is  sweet  mu¬ 
sic  in  such  a  voice  rightly  to  affect  the  soul. 

Because  they  are  so  common,  use  them  that 
there  may  be  more  of  such  bright  stars  in  our 
dark  firmament. 

Because  they  aid  in  carrying  out  the  divine  in¬ 
junctions,  “  be  courteous,”  “  be  kindly  affectioned 
one  to  another.” 

Because  you  cannot  conceive  of  any  truly  be¬ 
nevolent  being  who  would  not  use  them. 

Because  you  have  heard  such  words  from  your 
God,  and  hope  to  hear  such  forever. — American 
Messenger. 


Pre-payment  of  Postage. — All  correspondents 
are  requested  to  -pre-pay  their  postage  on  letters  to 
us,  as  they  thereby  secure  pre-payment  in  return. 
The  saving  of  two  cents  for  each  letter  may  seem  a 
small  matter  to  such  as  seldom  write,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  omission  to  pre-pay  would  make  a  difference  of 
hundreds  of  dollars  per  annum  in  our  own  postage 
bills. 

.  We  also  suggest  the  propriety,  where  correspond¬ 
ents  write  us  expressly  on  their  own  business,  re¬ 
questing  a  favor  which  causes  us  some  trouble,  and 
with  no  corresponding  benefit,  that  they  not  only 
pre-pay  their  postage,  but  also  enclose  a  stamp,  to 
pre-pay  the  answer  they  solicit  in  return. 


Marks!  ♦ 


Remarks. — Northern  Flour  is  6£  cents  better 
than  last  week  ;  Southern  Flour  remains  unchanged. 
Wheat  is  a  trifle  lower.  The  same  with  Indian 
Cora  and  other  grain.  Pork  has  given  way  again 
50  to  75  cents  per  bbl.  Wool,  four  large  sales  of 
foreign  took  place  in  this  city  the  past  week. 
Prices  were  well  sustained. 

Cotton  has  fallen  the  past  week  fully  one  quarter 
of  a  cent  per  lb.  Other  Southern  products,  no 
change. 

Money  is  still  difficult  to  be  had  here  on  good 
paper  outside  of  the  banks  for  less  than  10  to  12 
per  cent,  interest. 

Stocks  are  a  little  firmer ;  but  so  many  are  desi¬ 
rous  to  sell  they  continue  to  rule  low. 

The  Hog  Market  and  our  Packers. — The  open¬ 
ing  of  the  packing  season  finds  the  market  ex¬ 
tremely  unsettled.  The  reported  abundance  of  the 
hog  crop  this  year,  the  high  prices  last  winter,  with 
widely  different  results  to  producer  and  purchaser 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  both,  and  the  late  strin¬ 
gency  in  the  money  market,  all  tend  to  create  a 
want  of  confidence,  and  to  destroy  unanimity  be¬ 
tween  the  buyer  and  seller. 


It  is  very  certain  that  the  high  prices  of  last  sea¬ 
son  had  no  sufficient  basis,  but  were  the  result  of  a 
brisk  competition  among  the  buyers,  and  the  great 
bouyancy  in  the  market  in  jthe  early  part  of  the 
season.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  present  crop 
of  hogs  is  large,  though  most  probably  exaggerated, 
as  the  largeness  or  shortness  of  crops  in  this  country 
invariably  is.  How  much  larger,  if  any,  than  of  the 
last  year,  or  whether  the  crop  is  greater  than  can  be 
marketed  safely  and  profitably  at  fair  prices,  are 
questions  which  time  alone  can  determine.  The 
point,  however,  is  universally  conceded,  that  nothing 
like  the  prices  of  last  year  will  be  approximated  ;  in 
fact,  they  were  fully  fifty  per  cent,  above  those  now 
respectively  offered  or  asked  by  either  buyer  or  sel¬ 
ler.  From  a  similarity  of  views  even  to  this  extent, 
a  better  understanding  must  soon  be  effected ;  es¬ 
pecially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  lowest  fig¬ 
ures  named  by  the  purchaser  will  amply  remune¬ 
rate  the  producer,  and,  indeed,  are  rates  that  a  few 
seasons  since  the  seller  would  have  been  delighted 
to  obtain. — Louisville  Journal  of  Nov.  28. 


From  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  Nov.  14th. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  BRITISH  CORN  TRADE. 

Tiie  downward  movement  in  prices  of  Wheat, 
which  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
has  continued  during  the  present  week,  and  at  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  leading  provincial  markets  a  further  fall 
of  about  2s.  per  qr.  has  taken  place,  making  the  to¬ 
tal  decline  from  the  highest  point  8s.  to  4s.  per  qr. 
This  reaction,  after  so  rapid  an  advance,  may  be 
viewed  as  quite  in  accordance  with  the  usual  laws 
of  trade  ;  at  each  step  upwards  sellers  come  forward 
to  realize  profits,  whilst  buyers  naturally  exercise 
greater  caution.  We  have  experienced  similar  in¬ 
tervals  of  depression  on  several  occasions  since  the 
first  commencement  of  the  rise,  but  they  have 
proved  of  short  duration,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that 
this  will  again  be  found  the  case  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance. 

The  reports  in  regard  to  the  yield  of  the  last  crop 
become  worse  rather  than  better  as  the  thrashing  is 
proceeded  with,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  de¬ 
ficiency  has  not  been  exaggerated,  there  i3  conse¬ 
quently  reason  to  conclude  that  we  shall  require  to 
import  very  largely  in  order  to  keep  prices  down  at 
their  present  level ;  indeed  there  appears  to  us  to 
be  much  more  danger  of  supplies  falling  short  of  the 
demand,  than  of  an  excess  of  imports. 

The  weather  has  during  the  last  fortnight  been 
auspicious  for  out-door  labors,  and  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  with  the  preparation  of  the 
land,  and  Wheat  sowing  is  now  being  proceeded 
with  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Should  the  weather 
continue  favorable,  a  somewhat  larger  breadth  of 
laud  than  usual  would  probably  be  cultivated  with 
Wheat,  and  we  expect  that  farmers  will  be  too 
busily  engaged  in  the  fields  for  some  weeks  to  bring 
supplies  to  market  very  freely.  Thus  far  the  de¬ 
liveries  have  been  very  small,  and  a  large  portion  ot 
what  has  appeared  at  the  markets  in  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  districts  has  been  taken  for  seed. 


a  large  scale  were  in  progress,  and  vessels  had  been 
in  great  request;  hence  freights  had  advanced. 
From  Riga  we  learn  that  the  supplies  of  Wheat  and 
Rye  from  the  growers  had  barely  sufficed  for  the 
local  requirements,  and  that  both  these  articles  had 
commanded  very  high  terms.  For  Oats,  deliverable 
next  spring,  prices  varying  from  16s.  up  to  17s.  Cd, 
per  qr.  free  on  board  had  been  demanded. 

Letters  from  Stettin  of  Tuesday’s  date  inform  us 
that  sellers  of  Wheat  had  become  more  anxious  to 
to  realize,  and  though  the  supplies  had  not  been  by 
any  means  large,  prices  had  slightly  receded. 

The  accounts  from  Rostock  are  likewise  of  rather 
a  more  subdued  tone  this  week  ;  still  it  would  hardly 
pay  to  import  from  thence  with  the  present  rates  of 
freight  and  insurance. 

At  the  near  continental  ports  very  little  Wheat  is 
held  in  granary,  and  new  appears  to  have  come  for¬ 
ward  in  small  cotcbels.  Hamburg  letters  of  Tues¬ 
day’s  date  describe  the  Wheat  trade  as  firm,  and  an 
opinion  prevailed  there  that  prices  were  likely  to  be 
higher.  Quotations  from  Wheat  on  the  spot  were 
then  68s.  6d.  for  58lbs.  Upland,  69s.  6d.  to  70s.  per 
qr.  for  59lbs.  ditto,  and  70s.  per  qr.  free  on  board  for 
60lbs.  Mecklenburg.  For  Wheat  from  outports, 
equally  high  rates  had  been  asked.  Barley  had  not 
been  in  quite  such  active  request  as  before,  but  good 
531bs.  Danish  had  not  been  offered  below  35s.  per 
qr.  Oats  of  39lbs.  weight  were  quoted  22s.,  and 
tick  Beans  49s.  per  qr.  free  on  board. 

At  Rotterdam,  on  Monday,  there  was  a  small 
supply  of  Wheat,  and  a  rise  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  was 
consequently  established.  Several  buyers  from 
France  made  their  appearance  at  that  market,  which 
assisted  to  give  confidence  to  holders. 

From  Frauce  the  advices  are  not  quite  so  encour¬ 
aging  to  shippers  as  before,  but  that  there  is  a 
very  -great  scarcity  of  Wheat  in  that  country 
does  not  admit  of  doubt.  At  Paris  the  Wheat  trade 
— probably  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  Mark 
Lane  advices — was  quieter  on  Wednesday,  and  flour 
was  about  1  fr.  per  sack  cheaper.  At  Marseilles, 
immense  supplies  of  Wheat  had  been  received, 
chiefly  from  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  it  having  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  the  means  for  conveying  such  large 
quantities  intp  the  interior,  stocks  in  warehouse  had 
accumulated.  Meanwhile  there  had  been  no  falling 
off  in  the  country  demand,  and  after  a  temporary 
decline  of  1-J  to  2  fr.,  a  reaction  to  fully  the  same 
extent  had  taken  place. 

Advices  from  Leghorn  of  the  2d.  inst.  report  a 
further  rise  in  prices  there,  and  as  much  as  69s.  per 
qr.  had  been  paid  for  new  Marianople  for  local  con¬ 
sumption.  The  dearness  of  bread  was  occasioning 
great  distress  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  the 
Government  were  doing  all  they  could  to  keep  down 
prices. 

From  the  Black  Sea  we  learn  that  vessels  were 
being  loaded  and  despatched  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  that  a  very  large  business  fur  export  had  been 
done  in  wheat  and  Indian  Corn,  principally,  however, 
for  Fiance  and  the  Mediterranean.  Wheat  was,  on 
the  28th  October,  old  style,  quoted  from  32s.  8d.  up 
to  36s.  6d.  per  qr.  free  on  board,  and  the  freight  to 
the  United  Kingdom  was  22s.  3d.  to  23s.  3d.  per  qr. 


PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

Wholesale  prices  of  the  more  important  Vegetables 
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Fruits,  &c. 


Washington  Market,  Dec.  3, 1853. 


The  dull  tone  of  the  English  advices  during  the 
past  fortnight  appears  to  have  had  some  influence 
on  the  Wheat  trade  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  most 
recently-received  accounts  from  thence  inform  us 
that  prices  had  rather  receded.  Meanwhile  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  but  indifferent  reports  in  regard  to 
the  quality  of  the  new  Wheat,  and  the  yield  is  at 
the  same  time  said  to  have  proved  short.  This  is 
certainly  the  case  in  the  neighborhood  of  Danzig 
and  in  Lower  Poland ;  but  in  the  upper  districts, 
quality  as  well  as  quantity  is  better  spoken  of.  The 
shipments  of  Wheat  from  Danzig  had  been  on  a  very 
liberal  scale  during  the  month  of  October,  viz.,  92,085 
qrs.,  of  which  65,037  qrs.  had  been  despatched  to 
British  ports.  Stocks  had  been  reduced  into  a  small 
compass,  and  of  the  supplies  of  new  only  a  trifling 
proportion  was  coming  to  band  in  fit  condition  to 
admit  of  it  being  shipped.  Fine  Polish  Wheat,  old, 
had  realized  prices  equal  to  69s.  to  70s.,  and  fine 
mixed,  64s.  to  65s.  per  qr.  free  o:i  board.  For  new, 
quotations  were  very  irregular. 

By  the  latest  advice  from  Russia,  it  appears  that 
considerable  activity  prevailed  in  the  Wheat  trade. 
At  St.  Petersburg!],  shipments  for  England  on  rather 


Vegetables. — Potatoes,  Mercers  $  bbl.,  $2  25  ;  Junes, 
$2  ;  Western  Reds,  $1  75  ;  Sweet  Potatoes,  $2  50@.j$2  75  ; 
Cabbages,  IP  100,  §3  50@§4  ;  Red  do.,  $4@.$4  50;  Savoys, 
*2  50@$3  ;  German  Greens,  $1  75  ;  Cauliltowers,  p  dozen, 
$l@sd  50  ;  Broccoli,  75c.;  Onions,  white,  Ip  bbl  ,  $2  12%  ; 
do.  yellow,  §1  75  ;  do.  red.  St  50  ;  Parsnips  IP  bushel,  50c.  ; 
Carrots,  ip  bushel,  44c.  ;  Beets,  tp  bushel,  37Xc. ;  Turnips, 
Ruta  Baga,  IP  bbl.,  $1  25;  white,  IP  bush.,  37J4  ;  yellow 
stone.  Ip  bush.,  44c.  ;  Spinach,  Ip  bbl.,  87>£c.;  Lettuce,  !p 
100,  50c. ;  Endive,  Ip  100,62><>;  Leeks,  Ip  doz.  bunches,  31c.  ; 
Parsley,  Ip  doz.  bunches,  18%e. ;  Celery,  Ip  doz.  bunches, 
75c. @,$1 ;  Salsafy,  ip  doz.  bunches,  75c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  Newton  Pippins,  Ip  bbl..  $4@,4  50  ;  R.  I. 
Greenings,  $2  50@$3  50  ;  Baldwins,  §2  25@$2  50 ;  Van- 
dervere,  $2  25@.j>2  50  ;  Spitzenburg,  $2@$2  50  ;  Pound 
Sweets,  $2  25;  Twenty  ounce  Pippins  $2  25@.«2  50  ;  Gilli- 
flower,  $2  ;  Russets.  $2  ;  Quinces,  <p  bbl.,  $2  50  ;  Cranber¬ 
ries  tp  bbl.,  $5  @$7  50;  Hickory  nuts,  tp  bush.,  $2  25; 
Chestnuts,  §2  25@§2  50. 

The  prices  of  the  different  vegetables  have  risen  a  little 
during  the  past  week,  and  potatoes  especially  have  increased. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  not  quite  as  high  as  when  we  made  our 
last  quotation,  but  there  aro  some  of  very  inferior  quality 
offered.  Cabbages  are  in  large  lots,  and  are  generally  of 
good  quality  ;  the  price  has  advanced  a  little. 

Apples  are  a  little  higher  in  price  ;  we  saw  to-day  very 
few  of  the  Newtown  jpippins  in  market,  and  the  general 
opinion  is  that  there  will  not  be  any  forwarded. 
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NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Dec.  5,  1853. 

The  market  this  morning  was  quite  brisk,  and  prices 
better  than  last  week,  though  the  number  of  cattle  was 
much  larger  than  we  reported  then.  The  difference  between 
the  number  of  cattle  reported  at  the  Washington  Yards  for 
to-day  and  last  Monday,  amounts  to  upwards  of  600,  and 
for  the  week  to  one  thousand.  There  were  several  lots  of 
very  fine  looking  cattle  in  some  of  the  yards  this  morning, 
and  butchers  found  it  difficult  to  secure  them  without  payiDg 
a  good  price  ;  those  who  paid  the  best  price  in  the  market 
contended  afterwards  that  they  had  made  the  best  bargain, 
as  inferior  cattle  are  undoubtedly  dear  at  almost  any  price, 
and  are  seldom  worth  the  money  paid  for  them. 

Some  raisers  of  cattle  and  a  few  drovers  imagine  that  at 
times  the  cattle  are  reported  at  too  high  a  figure,  alleging 
that  the  best  sales  are  taken  for  the  average,  and  that  the 
transactions  in  the  forenoon  generally  embrace  the  choice 
animals,  while  those  inferior  are  not  disposed  of  till  the 
afternoon,  and  consequently  do  not  influence  the  reports. 
In  order  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  stock,  it  is  quite 
right  that  both  drivers  and  raisers  should  be  clearly  shown 
that  inferior  cattle  will  not  be  taken  for  superior,  and  that 
if  they  aim  at  realizing  even  the  average  rate  of  the  market, 
they  must  look  to  the  quality  of  the  stock  they  offer.  Too 
many  are  disposed  to  demand  the  highest  rate,  under  the 
impression  that  their  cattle  are  entitled  to  the  first  classifica¬ 
tion.  They  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  best  animals  are 
first  sold,  and  the  poor  ones  left  to  draw  what  they  may. 
The  weather  was  wintry,  but  it  had  no  effect  in  checking 
the  demand,  though  sheep  brokers  complain  of  it. 

The  number  of  cattle  received  at  the  Washington  Yards 
and  the  other  market  places,  for  the  week  ending  December 
5th,  is  as  follows. 


Washington  Yards,  Forty-fourth  street 
A.  M.  Allerton,  Proprietor. 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  ON  HAND. 


Beeves, 

2,618 

2.276 

Cows  &  Calves, 

12 

Sheep  and  Lambs, 

1,182 

Veals, 

164 

Of  these  752  beeves  came  by  the  Harlem  railroad  ;  also  12 
cows,  1182  sheep  and  lambs,  and  164  veal  calves. 

By  the  Hudson  River  railroad  180  beeves  were  forwarded. 
By  the  Eric  railroad,  350  beeves. 

The  above  lots  came  from  the  following  States  : 

N.  York,  by  cars,  592  beeves  ;  on  foot,  239  do.  ;  by  boats, 
131  do. 

From  Pennsylvania,  on  foot,  216  beeves 
From  Ohio,  179  do. 

From  Virginia,  on  foot,  242  do. 

From  Connecticut,  on  foot,  92  do. 

From  New  Jersey,  on  foot,  92  do. 

The  prices  of  cattle  according  to  the  sales  effected  here 
are  as  follows : 

Inferior,  7@8c. 

Good,  8%@9c. 

Superior,  or  best  ill  market,  9%@]0c. 

We  heard  of  no  lots  sold  above  ten  cents,  and  if  there 
were  any  they  were  few  and  very  choice. 

Browning’s,  Sixth  street. 


Beeves, 

548 

150 

Cows, 

15 

10 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  6,780 

2,000 

O’Brien’s,  Sixiii  street. 

Beeves, 

50 

Cows,® 

15 

10 

Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  streei. 

Beeves, 

300 

20 

Cows  and  Calves,  35 

12 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  4,0q0 

1,500 

Veals, 

25 

Sheep. — At  Chamberlin’s,  sheep  have  been  tending 
downwards  in  price  for  the  last  few  days  ;  the  market  in 
the  beginning  of  the  week  was  lively,  but  the  stock  sent  in 
was  more  than  the  demand  justified  and  prices  fell  to-day  ; 
the  number  on  hand  is  at  least  one  thousand  more  than  were 
left  over  on  this  day  week  The  average  prices  for  sheep 
are  §2  75,  $3  50,  $4  50@$6  ;  lambs,  $2  50,  $3@$4 ;  extra 
lots  reach  S7  50@$8 

The  following  notes  from  the  sales  book  of  John  Morti- 
more,  sheep  broker,  are  furnished  by  him. 

Sheep,  237  @.§4  05,  77  @$4  25,  99  @$5  30— the  meat  of 
these  is  sold  for  at  least  10  cents  per  pound  ;  350  @$3  40, 
37,  @£'4  25,  70  @,$3  75 — the  meat  of  these  is  worth  8% 
cents;  172  @$4,  10  @$7  25 — worth  12  cents  per  pound. 
Lambs,  62  @$2  25,  75  @3  37%;  50  @$3  25. 

He  also  reports  the  supply  on  hand  at  the  Lower  Bull's 
Head  large,  and  the  prices  from  one  to  two  cents  per  pound 
less  for  middling  quality  than  at  the  close  of  the  last,  week, 
owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather.  Sheep  were  selling  in 
the  early  part  of  the  week  from  9@llc.  per  pound,  and  at 
the  latter  part  rom7@9c.  Good  lambs  are  selling  well,  and 


mutton  in  Washington  market  by  the  carcase  from  5@8c. 
per  pound,  according  to  quality.  The  lot  of  sheep  noted  at 
$7  25  each,  were  fromDuchess  Co.,  and  were  choice  animals, 
such  as  are  commonly  sent  to  mailtet  from  that  quarter. 


Wit.  Deiieart,  sheep  broker,  permitted  us  to  quote  the 
following  sales  from  his  book :  Sheep,  197  @$3  75  ;  also  31 
for  $133,  71  for  $310  75  ;  23  Lambs,  $58  ;  17,  $63. 

At  Browning’s  prices  are  quoted  at  $2  50  to  $5  for  com¬ 
mon  sheep,  and  $5  to  $10  for  extras  ;  a  large  number  have 
been  sold  here.  Lambs,  $1  75@$5,  with  a  brisk  demand  ; 
few  low  price  animals  on  liaod,  a  lot  of  common  sheep 
averaged  $4  12  each. 

Veals. — Very  few  superior  ones  on  hand.  We  saw  a 
few  very  poor  grass  calves  offered  by  Deheart  for  $6  per 
head,  the  average  price  remains  as  last  week,  5@7c. 

Swine. — The  price  of  swine  has  rather  decreased  than 
advanced  since  our  last  report.  Western  packers  have  been 
purchasing  as  low  as  4%c.,  and  from  4 %  to  5  and  5%  are 
the  wholesale  rates  here  for  swine  on  foot. 

Carcases  have  been  selling  on  board  the  market  boats 
to  packers,  at  6%@6%  cents  per  pound,  and  to  retailers  at 
7@7%c. 

Venison  is  in  market  at  12%c.  wholesale,  and  retails  for 
15@18c. 

New-York  Horse  Market. — The  horse  market  still 
continues  to  be  dull.  There  are  very  few  horses  here, 


owing  to  the  limited  demand  for  several  weeks  past.  Those 
usually  brought  from  the  country  have  been  of  the  higher 
priced  class,  and  the  demand  for  thesehasbeen  temporarily 
satisfied.  This  season  of  the  year  is  little  adapted  to  car¬ 
riage  riding,  and  those  who  will  want  horses  of  this  kind 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  are  not  disposed  to  keep 
them  over  the  winter,  especially  as  the  amount  of  sleighing 
to  be  depended  upon  is  quite  uncertain. 

Common  wagon  and  cart  horses,  worth  $100  and  $150, 
are  wanted  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year.  There  is  now 
a  demand  for  these,  which  is  not  supplied,  especially  for 
those  held  at  about  $100.  There  were  during  the  last  week 
less  than  400  horses  of  all  kinds  in  seven  or  eight  of  the 
principal  sale  stables.  Numbers  have  gone  eastward  with 
little  prospect  of  finding  even  a  much  better  market  than  in 
New-York. 

- ®  o  « - 

PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce,  Groceries,  Provisions,  Lumber,  Sec. 

Ashes. 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853 . . f  100  lbs.  5  50  @ _ 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852. .  . 5  50  @ - 

Beeswax. 

American  Yellow .  . f  lb.  —  27  @28 

Bristles. 


American,  Gray  and  White 

Coal. 

Liverpool  Orrel . 

Scotch . 

Sidney . 

Pictou . 

Anthracite _ :  . 

Coffee. 

Java,  White . 

Mocha .  .... 

Brazil . . 

Maracaibo . . 

St.  Domingo  . (cash).. 


. —  40  @-  45 

f  chaldron,  11  25  @  11  50 

. . @ - 

.  7  75  @  8  — 

.  0  50  @  7  — 

. .  $  2,000  lb.  6  50  @  7  — 

.  f  lb.—  12%@-  13 

. —  13  @— 13% 

. —  io%@-n% 

. —  11  @—11% 

.  •  9%@— 10 


Cotton. 

Inferior . 

Low  to  good  ord. . . 
Low  to  good  mid... 
Mid.  fair  to  fair.... 
Fully  fr.  to  good  fr. . 
Good  and  fine . 

Cotton  Bagging, 

Gunny  Cloth . 

American  Kentucky 
Dundee . 


Atlantic  Other  Gulf 

Ports.  Florida.  Ports. 


7%@8%  7%@s%  7%mx 

9%@10%  10%@11%  11  @11 % 
10  @11  11%@11%  11%@I2 

11%@—  11 %@—  —  @12% 
—  @—  —  @—  —  @— 


f  yard,  —  10%@10% 


Feathers. 

Live  Geese,  prime..  . $  lb.  —  48  50 


Elax. 

Jersey . f  lb. 

Flour  and  Meal. 


8  @—  9 


Sour . f  bbl.  6  12%@6  50 

Superfine  No.  2 .  6  50  @6  68% 

State,  common  brands .  6  87%@ - 

State,  Straight  brand .  6  87%@0  93% 

State,  favorite  brands .  6  93%@7  18% 

Western,  mixed  do .  6  93%@7 — 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  Straight  do .  7  —  @7  06% 

Michigan,  fancy  brands . i .  7  06%@7  12% 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands .  6  93%@7  06% 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common .  7  —  @7  12% 

Ohio,  fancy  brands .  7  12%@7  18% 

Ohio,  extra  brands . . 7  18%@,7  75 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do .  7  12%@7  62% 

Genesee,  fancy  brands .  7  06%@7  18% 

Genesee,  extra  brands .  7  25  @8  25 

Canada,  (in  bond). .  6  93%@7 — 

Brandywine .  7  18%@7  25 

Georgetown .  7  18%@7  25 

Petersburgli  City . .  718%@7  25 

Richmond  Country. . . . .  7  12%@7  18% 

Alexandria .  7  12%@7  18% 

Baltimore, ^Howard  Street .  7  12%@7  18% 

Rye  Flour. .  4  93%@5  — 

Corn  Meal,  Jersey . .  3  93%@4  25 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine..  .  4  37%@ - 

Corn  Meal, ‘Brandywine . f  punch.  18  37%@- - 


—  @300  — 

—  @  —  — 

10%@ - 

10  @ - 

6  @ - 

—  @ - 

50  @135 

—  @175  50 

—  @220  — 


Grain. 

Wheat,  White  Genesee . f  bush.  1  75  @1  80% 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) .  1  68  @1  77 

Wheat,  Southern,  White .  1  65  @1  68 

Wheat,  Ohio,  White .  1  64  @1  67 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White .  1  70  @1  72 

Wheat,  Mixed  Western .  1  54  @1  60 

Wheat,  Western  Red .  1  50  @1  56 

Rye,  Northern . —  96  @1  — 

Corn,  Unsound .  —  78  @ — 79 

Corn,  Round  Yeliow . —  81  @—82 

Corn,  Round  White . —  81  @ — 82 

Corn,  Southern  White . —  80%@ — 82 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow . —  81  @ — 82 

Corn,  Southern  Mixed . —  79  @ — 80% 

Corn,  Western  Mixed . —  80  @ — 80% 

Corn,  Western  Yellow . . @ - 

Barley . —  81  @ — 87% 

Oats,  River  and  Canal . —  51  @ — 52 

Oats,  New-Jersey . —  48  @ — 49 

Oats,  Western . —  52  @ — 53 

Oats,  Penna . —  48  @ — 50 

Oats,  Southern . —  44  @ — 47 

Peas,  Black-eyed  . . $  2  bush.  2  75  @2  87% 

Peas,  Canada . bush.  1  18% @-  — 

Beans,  White .  1  50  @1  62% 

Hair. 

Rio  Grande,  Mixed . ^9  lb.  —  20  @  —  22 

Buenos  Ayres,  Mixed . —  19  @  —  21 

Hemp. 

Russia,  clean  . f  ton.285 

Russia,  Outshot. . — 

Manilla . $1  lb.  — 

Sisal . — 

Sunn . — 

Italian . $  ton!  249 

Jute .  132 

American,  Dew-rotted . 170 

American,  do.,  Dressed . 180 

American,  Water-rotted . . @ - 

Hops. 

1853 . fib. —  45  @  —  50 

1852 . —  38  @  —  40 

Provisions. 

Beef,  Mess,  Country . f  bbl.  8 

Beef,  Prime,  Country . 5 

Beef,  Mess,  City . 13 

Beef,  Mess, extra . 15 

Beef,  Prime,  City . 6 

Beef,  Mess,  repacked,  Wiscon . — 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . f  tee.  22 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . f  bbl.  13 

Pork,  Prime,  Western . 11 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . 14 

Pork,  Clear,  Western . 

Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels . f  lb. 

Hams,  Pickled, . . (® - 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . . @ - 

Shoulders,  Pickled . . @ - 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted . . @ - 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . f  bbl.  14  —  @15  — 

Beef,  Smoked . . . .  f  lb.  —  8%  @ —  9% 

Butter,  Orange  County . —  21  @ —  23 

Butter,  Ohio . —  10  @ — 13 

Butter,  New-York  State  Dairies . —  16  @—  19 

Butter,  Canada . —  11  @ —  12% 

Butter,  other  Foreign,  (in  bond,) 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime . 

Sugar. 

St.  Croix . . . f  lb.  ■ 

New-Orleans . 

Cuba  Muscovado . - 

Porto  Rico . ■ 

Havana,  White . - 

Havana,  Brown  and  Yellow . - 

Manilla . - 

Brazil  White . - 

Brazil,  Brown . . . - 

Stuart’s,  Double-Refined,  Loaf. 


©11- 

@  5  62% 
@13  25 
@15  50 
@  6  50 
©13  50 
@24  — 
@13  12% 
87%®11  - 

50  @ - 

—  @19  — 
10%@ - 


-  7%@ —  9% 


4  ®-  6% 
4%@-  6 
4%@—  6% 
7%®—  8 

5  ©—  7% 

5%© - 


5  @ - 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Tobacco. 

Virginia . 

Kentucky . 

Mason  County 

Maryland . 

St. Domingo. 
Cuba 


do.  do.  Crushed  I'q: 

do.  do.  Ground  :  g  : 

(A)  Crushed . 

2d  quality,  Crushed . . 


—  9 


I  lb. - @ - 

....—  5%®-  9% 
....—  6%®— 11 


.—  12  @—18 


Yara . 

. —  40 

@—45 

Havana,  Fillers  and  Wrappers . . 
Florida  Wrappers . 

. —  25 

@  1  — 

—  15 

@—  60 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . 

. —  6 

@ —  20 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Leaf . 

. —  5%@— 15 

Tallow. 

American,  Prime . 

f  lb.  -  11%@-  12 

Wool. 

American,  Saxony  Fleece . 

lb.  —  50 

@ —  55 

American,  Full-biood  Merino . 

. —  46 

@— 48 

American  %  and  %  Merino  . 

. —  42 

@—  45 

American,  Native  and  %  Merino. 

. —  38 

@—40 

Extra,  Pulled, . 

Superfine,  Pulled . 

. —  46 

@—48 

. —  42 

@—44 

No.  1,  Pulled . - . 

. —  38 

@—40 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1EN  AND  BOYS’  CLOTHING,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND 
1YM.  Retail— cheaper  than  ever,  at  J.  VANDERBILT’S,  No. 
81  Fulton  street,  New-York.  A  very  large  assortment  of  all 
qualities  and  sizes ;  also  a  splendid  assortment  of  fashionable 
goods,  which  will  be  made  to  order  in  a  style  that  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Also  India  rubber  elothing  and  furnishing  goods. 

eet. 


Your  patronage  is  respectfully  solicited. 

2-30  J.  VANDERBILT.  SI  Fulton  sir: 


SLANTED.— A  SHEPHERD  ACCUSTOMED  TO  THE  CARE 
1 V  and  management  of  Sheep.  A  Scotchman  would  b» 
preferred.  Apply  to  HICHD.  S,  FAY.  Esq., 

13-16*  Boston,  Man. 
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Agricultural  chemistry- yale  college,  the 

course  of  THIRTY  LECTURES  will  commence  January 
9th,  185-1,  and  continue  two  months  and  a  half.  Fee,  $10.  A 
special  course  in  analysis,  with  which  the  student  may  fully 
occupy  his  time,  will  accompany  the  lectures. 

Address  J.  A.  PORTER,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
New-Haven,  Ct. 

N.  B.  Analyses  of  Ores,  Soils,  Mineral  Waters,  &c.,  made, 
and  instruction  given  in  general  analysis. _ 12-17 

CALIFORNIA  IMPLEMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  MADE  Ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  California  and  Oregon  Markets,  for  sale 
by  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st„  N.Y. 


| RAINING  TILES  OF  ALL  FORMS  AND  SIZES,  for  sale 
9  by  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st„  N.Y. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO,— First  quality  of  Fresh  Peruvian 
Guano,  just  received  in  store 

R.  L.  ALLEN.  189  and  191  Water  st„  N.Y. 


LBERT  WEBER,  PIANO  FORTE  MANUFACTURER,  103 
L  West  Broadway,  between  White  and  Franklin  sts.  [11-23 


SUFFOLK  PIGS.— WARRANTED  PURE  BREED,  FROM 
vr9  six  weeks  old  and  upwards,  to  be  had  on  short  notice.— 
Apply  to  GEO.  H.  KITTREDGE, 

11-14*  277  West  Sixteenth  st. 


feAIIORT  HORNS.— I  HAVE  ON  HAND  AND  FOR  SALE 
vS  two  or  three  Short  Horn  fall  calves,  from  well  bred  dams 
and  sires.  JOHN  R,  PAGE,  Sennett,  Cayugo  co„  N.Y 
12-13* 


COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS.— I  have  for  sale,  by  the  pair, 
young  Cochin  China  Fowls,  of  the  best  blood  in  America, 
and  desirable  for  their  great  size,  their  symmetry  and  fine 
plumage.  Address  RODNEY  L.  ADAMS, 

10-22  Lyons,  N.Y. 


COWS  WANTED.-TWO  COWS,  FRESH  MILK,  AND  war¬ 
ranted  to  give  twenty  quarts  per  day,  and  to  hold  their 
milk  well.  They  must  be  gentle  and  orderly,  and  not  over 
six  years  old.  No  matter  what  the  breed  is.  Please  name 
lowest  price.  A.  B.  ALLEN,  189  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER.— A  newly- 
patented  machine,  will  harvest  10  or  12  acres  per  day 
with  one  horse.  For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water  st. 


Farm  for  sale.-the  farm  lately  owned  and 

occupied  by  Richard  Dey,  deceased,  situated  on  the  east¬ 
ern  bank  of  Seneca  Lake,  in  the  township  of  Fayette,  county 
of  Seneca,  and  State  of  New- York,  It  contains  about  158  acres 
of  very  fertile  and  finely  situated  land,  not  an  inch  of  which 
but  what  is  capable  of  tillage.  It  slopes  gently  to  the  lake, 
and  is  in  full  sight  of  and  only  seven  miles  from  the  beautiful 
town  of  Geneva.  Adjoining  is  the  premium  farm  of  Andrew 
Foster,  Esq.  Fifty  acres  are  in  wood,  eight  acres  are  in  or¬ 
chard  of  superior  grafted  fruits,  and  the  balance  in  pasture 
and  grain.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  plain  farm  house  in 
good  repair,  and  also  good  barns,  sheds,  workshops,  carriage- 
house,  chicken-houses,  and  granery.  There  is  a  good  well  of 
water  and  a  running  spring. 

This  farm  is  offered  low  to  close  an  estate.  The  price,  $50 
per  acre,  and  the  terms  of  payment  can  be  made  to  suit  al¬ 
most  any  purchaser.  Apply  to 

JAMES  R.  DEY,  74  Cortlandt  st.,  New- York, 
10-22]  or  CHAS.  A.  COOK,  Esq.,  Pres,  of  the  Bank  of  Geneva. 


■fT  ANTERNS !— EDWARDS  &  TAYNTOR,  390  Broome  street, 
JlJ  New-York,  Manufacturers  of  Hall  and  Street  Lamps, 
with  Stained  or  Cut  Glass,  Fire  Engine  Signals  made  any 
style  or  pattern.  Glass  bent  for  Clocks,  Barometers  and  Bow 
Windows.  Constantly  on  hand  every  style  and  pattern  of 
House  Lamps  of  Glass  or  Britannia  Ware. 

CHAS  M.  EDWARDS.  [10-22]  EDWIN  E.  TAYNTOR. 


Prospectus  for  1854.— The  Saturday  evening  post. 

—Unrivalled  Array  of  Talent.— The  proprietors  of  The 
Post,  in  again  coming  before  the  public,  would  return  thanks 
for  the  generous  patronage  which  has  pliced  them  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  every  other  Literary  Weekly  in  America.  And,  as 
the  only  suitable  return  for  such  free  and  hearty  support,  their 
arrangements  for  1854  have  been  made  with  a  degree  of  lib¬ 
erality  probably  unequaled  in  the  history  of  American  news¬ 
paper  literature.  They  have  engaged  as  contributors  for  the 
ensuing  year  the  following  brilliant  array  of  talent  and  ge¬ 
nius  : 

Mrs.  Southworth,  Emerson  Bennett,  Mrs.  Denison,  Grace 
Greenwood  and  Fanny  Fern. 

In  the  first  paper  of  January  next  we  design  commencing 
an  Original  Novelet,  written  expressly  for  our  columns,  enti¬ 
tled 

THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  WILDERNESS. 

By  Emerson  Bennett,  author  of  "Viola,”  “Clara  Moreland,” 
“The  Forged  Will,”  &c. 

This  Novelet,  by  the  popular  author  of  “  Clara  Moreland,” 
we  design  following  by  another  called 

THE  STEP-MOTHER. 

By  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Denison,  author  of  “  Home  Pictures,”  “  Gert¬ 
rude  Russei,”  Ac. 

We  have  also  the  promise  of  a  number  of 

SKETCHES  BY  GRACE  GREENWOOD, 
whose  brilliant  and  versatile  pen  will  be  almost  exclusively 
employed  upon  The  Post  and  her  own  “  Little  Pilgrim.” 

Mrs.  Southworth— whose  fascinating  works  are  now  being 
rapidly  republished  in  England— also  will  maintain  her  old 
and  pleasant  connection  with  The  Post.  The  next  story  from 
her  gifted  pen  will  be  entitled 

MIRIAN.  THE  AVENGER :  Or,  The  Fatal  Vow. 

By  Emma  D.  E.  N.  Southworth,  author  of  “  The  Curse  of  Clif¬ 
ton,”  "  The  Lost  Heiress,”  “  The  Deserted  Wife,”  &c, 

And— not  least— we  are  authorized  to  announce  a  series  of 
articles  from  one  who  has  rapidly  risen  very  high  in  popular 
fervor.  They  will  be  entitled 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  SKETCHES. 

By  Fanny  Fern  of  "  Fern  Leaves,”  Ac. 

We  expect  to  be  able  to  commence  the  Sketches  of  Fanny 
Fern,  as  well  as  the  series  by  Grace  Greenwood,  in  the  early 
numbers  of  the  coming  year 

Engravings,  Foreign  Correspondence,  Agricultural  Articles, 
The  News,  Congressional  Reports,  The  Markets,  Ac.,  also  shall 
be  regularly  given. 

Cheap  Postage.— The  Postage  on  The  Post  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  when  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  is  only  26 
cts.  a  year. 

Terms.— The  terms  of  The  Tost  are  Two  Dollars  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

4  copies . $5  per  annum. 

8  copies  (and  one  to  the  getter-up  of  the  Club).  10  per  annum. 
13  copies  (and  one  to  the  getter-up  of  the  Club)  .15  per  annum. 
20  copies  (and  one  to  the  getter-up  of  the  Club). 20  per  annum. 

The  money  for  Clubs  always  must  be  sent  in  advance.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  may  be  sent  at  our  risk.  When  the  sum  is  large,  a 
draft  should  be  procured,  if  possible— the  cost  of  which  may 
be  deducted  from  the  amount.  Address,  always  post-paid, 
DEACON  A  PETERSON,  No.  66  South  3d-st..  Phila. 

N.  B.— Any  person  desirous  of  receiving  a  copy  of  The  Post, 
as  a  sample,  can  be  accomodated  by  notifying  the  publishers 
by  letter,  post-paid. 

To  Editors.— Editors,  who  give  the  above  one  insertion,  or 
condense  the  material  portions  of  it,  (the  notices  of  new  con¬ 
tributions  and  our  terms,)  for  their  editoral  columns,  shall  be 
entitled  to  an  exchange,  by  sending  us  a  marked  copy  of  the 
paper  containing  the  advertisement  or  notice. 


SHANGHAI  BUFF,  GREY,  AND  WHITE  :  ALSO  BRAMA- 
Cy  Pootras  and  Malay  fowl ,  100  pairs  assorted  for  sale.  Also 
Trees  and  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Grape  Vines, 
Catalogue  furnished.  Apply  by  mail  (post  paid)  to 

GEO.  SNYDER  A  CO.. 

8-20*  Rhinebcck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 


SPEEDS.— TIMOTHY ;  RED  AND  WHITE  CLOVER  ;  BLUE 
Grass ;  Orchard  Grass ;  Bay  Grass :  lied  Top ;  Sugar  Corn ; 
Peas;  Beans;  Turnip;  Cabbage;  Beet:  Lettuce;  Onions; 
Radish ;  Squash  ;  Osage  Orange ;  Large  Yellow  Locust,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  field  and  garden  seeds.  Also  Rhubarb  Roots ; 
Asparagus  Plant?,  Ac.  '  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

and  191  Water  street. 


E7IULL  BLOODED  NEWFOUNDLANDS.  SHEPHERD’S 
.  dogs,  King  Charles  Spaniels,  Scotch  and  English  Rat  Ter¬ 
riers,  beautiful  Italian  Greyhounds,  Ac. ;  these  are  of  the 
choicest  breeds.  Also,  large  Changhae  and  Chittagong  fowls, 
at  205  Water  street.  0-18 


CLOTHING. 

XTENSIVE  RETAIL  CLOTHING  ESTABLISHMENT.— 
BO'  ALFRED  MUNROE  A  CO.,  No.  441  Broadway,  New 
York,  between  Howard  and  Grand  streets,  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  friends  and  customers  to  a  very  large  and  choice 
variety  of  entirely  new  and  most  desirable  styles  of  fashion¬ 
able  Clothing,  suitable  tor  the  season,  among  which  may  be 
found  every  article  required  for  a  gentleman’s  wardrobe.  In 
Boys’  and  Children’s  Clothing,  A.  M.  A  Co.  offer  an  assortment 
of  infinite  variety,  comprising  styles  entirely  new,  and  of  ma 
terials  of  the  most  approved  character.  Well-made  goods 
exclusively.  No  deviation  can,  in  any  instance,  be  made  from 
the  marked  price.  Should  any  dissatisfaction  exist  after  the 
purchase  of  an  article,  it  may  be  returned,  and  the  money  will 
be  cheerfully  refunded.  N.  B.— Every  description  of  Clothing 
made  to  order  in  the  best  manner,  and  at  the  shortest  notice, 
2-14 


fRA  PEREGO  A  SON,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEAL 
ERS  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  61  Nas¬ 
sau  street,  New-York.  2-19 


DENTISTRY. 


IfhENTISTRY.  —  TEETH  FOR  ALL -FROM  A  SINGLE 
W9  tooth  to  an  entire  set— inserted  by  J.  DUSKY,  Dentist, 
399  Broadway.  Also  teeth  cleaned,  filled,  and  extracted. 
Toothache  cured.  Charges  moderate.  Terms  cash.  2-15 


Bit.  CHARLES  S.  ROWELL,  NO.  11  CHAMBERS  STREET, 
New-York,  confines  his  attention  to  the  practice  of 
Dentistry,  in  all  its  various  branches.  The  improvements 
which  he  has  introduced  have  rendered  these  Teeth  perfect  for 
speech,  mastication,  and  natural  appearance.  Premium  In¬ 
corruptible  Artificial  Gum  Teeth.— These  teeth  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them,  and  the  warm  appro¬ 
val  and  recommendation  of  all  who  have  used  or  worn  them. 

CHARLES  S.  ROWELL, 

2-20  No.  11  Chambers  street. 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

ME  PLUS  ULTRA.- THE  STEADY  PERSEVERANCE 
and  practice  of  a  great  many  years  have  enabled  J. 
LASCALA  to  discover  what  all  the  endeavors  of  men  have  hi¬ 
therto  found  to  be  useless.  J.  Lascala’s  Vegetable  Hair  Re¬ 
generator  is  the  very  specific  to  cure  the  diseases  of  the  inte¬ 
gument  of  the  head,  which  cause  the  deterioration  or  the 
loss  of  the  ornament  of  the  head,  so  that  it  prevents  baldness, 
causes  the  hair  to  grow,  makes  the  dandruff  disappear,  and 
renders  to  the  hair  a  beautiful  gloss.  This  article  will  be 
found  at  Lascala’s  Perfumery  Store,  584  Broadway.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Hotel,  where  there  is  the  best  assortment  of  French  Per¬ 
fumery,  Shirts,  Cravats,  Handkerchiefs,  Canes,  and  Umbrellas, 
and  every  kind  of  fashionable  toilet  articles.  1-13 


irm  ARKER’S  CHEVEUXTONIQUE.— THIS  IS  AN  ENTIRE- 
IO)  ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving, 
Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  and,  unlike  most  prepa¬ 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease, 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal- 
libity  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  at  BARKER’S  Ladies’  Hair-dress- 
ng  Establishment,  No.  439  Broadway.  2-48 


A  GREAT  AND  IMPORTANT  END  ACCOMPLISHED.- 
Van  Deusen’s  Improved  Wahpene  is  now  confidently  and 
generally  offered  by  the  inventor,  as  one  of  the  best  modern 
specifics  for  the  Improvement,  Health,  and  Beauty  of  the 
Human  Hair.  Its  faithful  application  will,  on  the  head  of 
Baldness,  reproduce  a  fine  and  entirely  new  growth,  and  con¬ 
vert  that  which  is  gray  to  its  natural  and  primitive  color. 
This  desirable  change  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  improved 
Wahpene  on  the  roots  or  fibres,  thereby  aiding  nature  in 
restoring  those  healthy  functions  indispensable  to  the  life 
and  beauty  of  the  Hair.  This  invaluable  article  consists  alto¬ 
gether  of  vegetable  infusions,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all 
mineral  acids  and  alcoholic  agency.  As  an  article  for  the 
Toilet,  also,  this  preparation  is  without  a  rival,  cleansing  the 
head  from  Dandruff  and  Scurf,  and  affording  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  nervous  and  constitutional  headaches.  Sold  by 
the  inventor  at  the  GENERAL  DEPOT,  123  CHAMBERS  ST., 
and  by  the  principal  Druggists  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn 
Cities,  and  those  of  the  United  States  generally.  1 — 17 


IGS  AND  TOUPEES— MEDHURST  &  HEARD’S  NEW- 
ly  invented  Gossamer  Wigs,  Scalps,  and  Toupees,  are 
far  in  advance  of  all  others  offered  to  the  public.  They  are 
made  of  the  best  natux-al  curled  hair,  inserted  singly,  so  as  to 
defy  the  closest  inspection  to  detect  them  from  a  natural  head 
of  hair.  Best  assortment  of  Wigs,  Half-Wigs.  Toupees,  Braids 
of  long  hair,  Ringlets,  Frizettes,  &c.,  which,  for  price  and  qua¬ 
lity,  are  unequalled.  The  trade  supplied  wholesale.  Call  and 
udge  for  yourselves.  27  Maiden  Lane.  1-16 


SINGULAR  DISCOVERY.— READ  IT.-WE  HAVE  MADE 
v7"9  and  for  sale,  a  wash  called  Hair  Regenerator,  which  we 
will  warrant  to  restore  the  grey  hair  of  any  one,  old  or  young, 
to  their  natural  color ;  and  entirely  prevent  the  hair  from 
falling  off.  Price  $1.  A  word  to  the  wise,  &c.  No  puffing  and 
no  humbug.  KNIGHT  &  QUERU,  Chemists,  341  Broadway, 
up  stairs.  7-19 


HORTICULTURAL. 

MASPBERRY  PLANTS,  OF  THE  PURE  RED  ANTWERP 
stock,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  The 
plants  are  all  warranted,  and  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York  for  $59  per  thousand.  NATHA¬ 
NIEL  HALLOCK,  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.-P.  S.  Orders  by 
mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  no  charge  made  for 
packing.  Orders  to  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street, 
will  receive  prompt  attention,  1-21* 


FOR  SALE,  AT  THE  SOUTH-NORWALK  NURSERY.  THE 
great  “  LAWTON  NEW-ROCHELLE  BLACKBERRY.”— 
Having  procured  from  Mr.  Lawton  my  stock  of  plants,  I  am 
enabled  to  offer  them  for  sale  as  the  true  article.  Also,  plants 
of  the  white-fruited  Blackberry,  and  the  new,  pure  Red  Ant¬ 
werp  Raspberry.  We  warrant  all  the  plants  we  sell  as  the 
pure  and  unmixed.  GEORGE  SEYMOUR  &  CO. 

1-11  South-Norwalk  Nursery,  Conn. 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants.- 

Including  every  thing  necessary  to  the  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  Nursery,  and  Orchard,  with  all  the  recent  introduc¬ 
tions,  at  very  low  rates.  Descriptive  price  Catalogues  gratis. 
Carriage  paid  to  New-York.  Ornamental  and  other  planting- 
done  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  best  season  for  trans¬ 
planting  is  after  Oct.  10.  Address  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.  8-59 

HOTELS. 

FARMERS’  HOTEL,  245  AND  247  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-York.  Farmers, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  anil 
convenience  to  patronize  this  house.it  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  Harlem  Railroad,  Albany,  Newark,  New-Brunswick 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landings 
Boarding  $1  per  day. 

1-25  WM.  S.  CHAMBERLIN  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


PATTEN’S  HOTEL,  CORNER  GREENWICH  AND  WAR- 
ren  streets,  New-York,  a  short  distance  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  and  Erie  Railroad  Depots.  1-14 


II OUSE-FURNISHIHG. 

UNPARALLELED  SUCCESS-THREE  YEARS  AGO  THE 
Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  EUGENE  R.  DURKEE 
was  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  but  its 
real  worth,  and  the  perseverance  of  its  proprietor,  has  won 
for  it  world-wide  celebrity,  and  in  every  city,  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  throughout  this  country  its  name  is  a  familiar  house¬ 
hold  word.  To  the  trade  nothing  more  saleable  or  profitable 
is  offered.  Principal  office,  133  Water  street,  New-York.^  For 
sale  by  grocers  generally.  _ 6-18 


CHIMNEY  TOPS.  MADE  BY  THE  GARNKIRK  COMPANY. 

Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors.  Vases  and  Statuary  for  lawns 
and  gardens,  &c..  for  sale  by 

2-32  MILLER,  COATES  &  YOULE,  279  Pearl  street. 


M&  J.  BROWN, PAPER-HANGING.  BORDER  AND  BAND 
O  box  Importing  and  Manufacturing  Warehouse,  Nos.  53 
Canal,  and  61  Lispenard  streets,  N.  Y.  Constantly  on  hand 
Band-boxes  by  the  bale.  Also,  Grate  Aprons,  a  large  assort¬ 
ment.  Rooms  papered  in  the  best  manner,  at  short  notice. 
2-14 


■OTEL  AND  HOUSEKEEPERS,  READ !— THE  ATTENTION 
of  those  interested  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  extensive 
and  valuable  assortment  of  Bedsteads,  Beds,  Mattresses,  and 
Feathers,  now  offered  for  approval  and  sale  by  M.WILLARD, 
150  Chatham  street,  corner  of  Mulberry  street.  The  quality 
of  this  stock,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  cannot  be  excelled; 
and,  as  it  is  the  determination  of  the  advertiser  to  sell  as 
cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  any  dealer  in  the  city,  he  solicits 
the  visits  of  the  public.  2-18 


1  REAT  BARGAINS  IN  FEATHERS,  BEDS,  MATTRASSES, 
&c.,  at  CRAWBUCK’S,  358  Grand  street,  second  door 
east  of  Essex  street,  cheap  upholstery  and  feather  store. — 
The  attention  of  families  about  purchasing  is  respectfully  in¬ 
vited  to  the  large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  beds,  mat¬ 
tresses,  paillasses,  bedsteads,  cots,  &c„  &c.,  all  of  which  have 
been  purchased  at  low  cash  prices,  and  will  be  sold  at  such 
prices  as  to  make  it  an  inducement  for  all  to  call  and  examine 
the  above  stock  previous  to  making  their  purchases.  Goods 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  city,  Brooklyn,  or  Williamsburg,  free 
of  cartage.  Old  beds  and  mattresses  renovated  and  made 
over.  W.  CRAWBUCK, 

4-16  358  Grand  street,  second  door  east  of  Essex  street. 


SRON  BEDSTEADS  VS.  BEDBUGS  1-500  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 
which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  500  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against  Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  All  kinds  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work,  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER.  Manufacturer, 
178  William  street,  between  Beekman  and  Spruce,  N.  Y.  2-36 


l ARPETIN GS. — SPRIN G  IMPORTATIONS,  1853.— PETER- 
_ '  SON  &  HUMPHREY, 379  Broadway,  (corner  White  street,) 
have  received  per  late  steamers  and  packets  from  Europe, 
their  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and  elegant  Car¬ 
petings,  consisting  of  rich  Mosaic  Carpets,  in  one  entire  piece ; 
rich  Medallion  Carpets,  adapted  to  any  sized  room ;  rich  Vel¬ 
vet  Ambusson  and  Axminster  Carpets :  rich  Tapestry  and 
Brussels  ;  English  Three-ply  and  Ingrain,  entirely  new  pat¬ 
terns  and  shadings.  Oil  cloths,  from  the  best  English  and 
American  manufactories,  of  the  best  finish  and  design,  pat¬ 
terns  only  to  be  found  at  our  establishment,  and  all  other 
goods  usually  found  in  first-class  carpet  stores,  for  sale  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Having  given  our  orders  and  received 
our  goods  before  the  late  advance  in  prices,  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  our  stock  of  goods  full  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  stores 
obliged  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  rates.  Freely  shown  to 
persons  favoring  us  with  their  patronage.  2-21 


IENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHING  WARERONMS.-SIMP- 
_  I  SON  &  Co.,  No.  89  Canal  street,  Importers  and  Manufac¬ 
turers,  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  old  and  young 
housekeepers  to  their  stock  of  new  goods,  viz..  Ivory  Ifandle 
Cutlery,  Fine  Trays  Plaited,  Britannia  and  Enamel  Ware, 
Planished  and  Plain  Tin  Ware,  Fire  Sets,  Shovels,  Coal  Hods. 
&c.  Also  Meat  Safes.  Clothes  Horses,  Tubs,  Pails,  Brooms  and 
Baskets.  Persons  about  purchasing  a  new  outfit  will  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  call.  Prices  low,  and  goods  delivered  free 
of  expense.  (9-21)  SIMPSON  &  Co.,  No.  98  Canal  st. 


FRENCH  PLATE  GLASS. 

,3  HOPKINS  &  BROTHERS.  IMPORTERS  AND  DEAL- 

_ _  IS  ers  in  French  Window  and  Plate  Glass,  61  Barclay  st., 

N.Y.  9-21 


A  B.  BLEASBY,  IMPORTER  OF  LONDON  AND  DUR- 

_ U®  ham  Mustards,  English  and  Italian  Sauces,  Pickles, 

Catsup,  &c.  No.  196  Fulton  street,  New-York. 

Wax  Bleacher  and  Dealer  in  Fancy  Tapers  and  Wax  Night 
Lights.  9-21. 


ATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS 
_  _  Chain  Pumps;  Leather,  Gutta  Pcrcha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  &c.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


7  OUSE  FURNISHING  AND  MECHANICS’  HARD- 

_ L  ware.— M.  DA  COSTA  &  CO.  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in 

the  above  line  cheap  for  cash.  All  articles  warranted,  ex¬ 
changed  or  taken  back.  No.  206  Chatham  street,  opposite 
Division  street,  N.  Y.  6-31 


A  LDEN’S  PATENT  FAN  BLOWER— GIVES  A  STRONGER 

la.  blast,  with  less  power  than  any  other, 

9-16  J,  B,  CHICHESTER,  Agent,  585  Broadway,  N.Y, 
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INSURANCE. 


TjJ. FARMERS’  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ONEIDA.  CAPI 
.B  t:.l,  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  AGENT, 

1-22  78  Broadway. 

GRANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  UTICA.  CAPITAL. 
'O?  $200,000.  J.  IV.  BOUCK,  Agent,  78  Broadway. 

1-22 

BROOKLYN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  CHARTERED 
JO&  in  1824.  Offices— No.  43  Fulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Merchants’-Exchange,  Wall  street, 
New-York. 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of  $30,000,  continue 
to  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 


William  Ellsworth, 
Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
Caleb  S.  Woodhull, 
Charles  T.  Cromwell, 
Samuel  P.  Townsend, 
John  Eadie, 

Joel  S.  Oatman, 
Robert  C.  Bell, 

John  N.  Genin, 
Henry  Quackenboss, 


Alfred  G.  Stevens 


Justus  S.  Red  field, 

John  W.  Amerman, 

Fordyce  Hitchcock, 

John  C.  Smith, 

George  Gilfillan, 

Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 
Samuel  F.  Whiting, 

John  Greenwood,  Jr. 

George  Burroughs, 

A.  B.  Miller, 

WILLIAM  ELLSWORTH,  President, 
Secretary.  1— 26* 


JEWELRY,  &c. 

WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  AND  GOLD  PFNS.  SILVER  anil 
Plated  Ware,  Fancy  Goods,  etc.,  at  unprecedented 
low  prices. 

AVATCHES,  fine  gold,  as  low  as  $20. 

WATCHES,  silver  coin,  as  low  as  $10, 

And  all  other  articles  cheap  in  proportion.  Our  motto  is. 
“Rapid  sales  and  small  profits.”  Walches,  Jewelry,  Gold  Pens. 
Ac.,  repaired  and  warranted,  at  much  less  than  the  usual 
prices.  WILMARTH  A  FARNAM,  Watch  Makers  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Manufacturing  Jewellers,  202  Bowery,  N.Y.  9-21 


CLINIIEER  A  CO.,  ARTISTS  EN  CIIEVEUX  AND 
®  Jewellers,  No.  577  Broadway,  opposite  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  were  awarded  the  first  premium  at  the  late  Fail's  of  the 
American  Institute,  in  1849,  ’50,  51,  and  ’52.  All  kinds  of  orna¬ 
mental  Hair  Work  set  in  gold.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  can 
have  their  own  hair  worked  at  the  shortest  notice.  2-14 


MASSACHUSETTS  IRON  WORKS.— HOOPER,  THACIIER 
A  CO.,  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Railings,  Balconies, 
Verandahs,  Ac.,  382  Broadway,  New-York.— Iron  Work  of 
every  description.  Factory,  corner  Newark  and  Meadow 
streets,  Hoboken.  2-17 


LIVERY  STABLES. 

Morthrup  &  post’s  droveAniYsalevBtable& 

corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street.  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  300  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit.  R.  K.  NORTHRUP, 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B.— New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  1-34 

CONCKLIN  &  HUGG,  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  &  65 
Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues,(office  on  Twenty-fourth  street, )New-York.— Coaches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  1-40 


MACHINERY,  PATENTS,  &c. 

SN  N GIN  EERIN G.— MESSRS.  BOURRY  A  ROEDER,  CON- 
JJ  suiting  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  offer  tlieir  services 
as  agents  for  purchasing  and  superintending  the  construction 
of  Steam  Vessels,  Engines  and  Boilers  of  every  description; 
Saw,  Flour,  and  Sugar  Mills,  and  machinery  in  general.  Spe¬ 
cifications,  Contracts,  and  Estimates  prepared.  Plans  and 
detail  Drawings  furnished.  Specifications  and  drawings  of 
Patents  made,  and  Patents  applied  for,  for  the  United  States, 
and  every  country  in  Europe.  Office,  333  Broadway,  New- 
York.  2-12 


UMBEL’S  PATENT  MACHINE-STRETCHED  LEATHER 
JIel  Banding.— The  only  Patented  Band  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  made  from  the  best  oak  leather,  are  tho¬ 
roughly  stretched,  cemented,  and  riveted  together,  and  made 
to  run  straight,  and  can  be  furnished  of  any  length,  and  from 
one  to  thirty  inches  wide— single,  double,  or  round— by  ad¬ 
dressing  Wm.  KUMBEL,  Patentee,  No.  33  Ferry  street,  New- 
York.  2-14 


MJ.  FAMBACH  A  GALVAGNI,  MANUFACTURERS 
@  of  Fancy  Leather  Goods  for  Ladies  Ornaments,  Work- 
boxes,  and  Stationers, 

6-18  No.  14  North  William  street,  N.  Y. 


American  steel  works.— saws  and  files.— sam 

UEL  D.  WLLLMOTT,  Saw  and  File  Manufacturer.  Depot 
No.  8  Liberty  street,  offers  for  sale,  on  favorable  terms,  in 
quantities  to  suit— 

Extra  C.  S.  warranted  Circular  Saws,  from  4  to  73  inches  in 
diameter. 

C.  S.  warranted  Muly  Mill  Saws, 
do.  do.  Mill  and  Gang  Saws, 

do.  do.  Cross-cut  and  Tenon  Saws, 

do.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Pit  Saws, 
do.  do.  do.  do.  Spring,  Hand,  Panel,  and 
Rip  Saws. 

0.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Billet,  or  Woodcutters’ 
Webs  of  superior  quality  and  make,  at  low  prices. 

C.  S.  Grafting  Saws,  C.  S.  Compass  or  Lock  Saws. 

Butchers’  Bow  Saws,  extra  C.  S.,  warranted ;  blades  extra 
tempered— really  a  very  superior  article. 

Best  C.  S.  Turning  and  Felloe  Webs,  bevelled  hacks.  6  to  36 
inches. 

Best  C.  S.  Keyhole  or  Fret  Saw  Blades. 

Superior  cast  steel  Caine  Knives. 

American  Star,  C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Taper  Saw 
Files. 

Also,  warranted  Pit  and  Frame  Saw  Files. 

Also,  warranted  Flat  and  Round  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 
The  preceding  of  his  own  superior  and  approved  make,  of 
cast  steel  imported  from  Wm.  Jessup  A  Sons,  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  manufacturers  in  Sheffield. 

Also,  received  by  late  arrivals,  invoices  of  C.  S.  blued  and 
brass-backed  Saws,  and  C.  S.  and  G.  S.  Hand  and  Panel  Saws. 

Wickersley  Grindstones,  from  10  to  70  inches  diameter,  im¬ 
ported  expressly  for  manufacturers  of  surgical  instruments, 
cutlery,  Ac. 

English  Saw  Screws.  Bright  cotter-eyed  Vices. 

English  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 

Saw#  and  Files  promptly  made  to  order,  and  old  Files  recut. 


Engineering.— the  undersigned  is  prepared 

to  furnish  specifications,  estimates,  plans  in  general 
and  detail,  of  steamships,  steamboats,  propellers,  high  and 
low-pressure  engines,  boilers,  and  machinery  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  Broker  in  steam-vessels,  machinery,  boilers,  Ac. 
General  Agent  for  ASHCROFT'S  Steam  Gauge;  Allen  and 
Noyes’  Metallic  Self-adjusting  Conical  Packing,  Faber’s  Mag¬ 
netic  Water  Gauge ;  Roebling’s  Patent  Wire  Rope  for  hoisting 
and  steering  purposes,  Ac.,  Ac.  CHAS.  W.  COPELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer,  64  Broadway.  2-16 


SRON  AND  STEEL.— SANDERSON  BROTHERS  &  CO., 
Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson,  16  Cliff  street. 

Boston,  J.  B.  Taft,  21  Doane  street. 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith,  42  Commerce  street. 

New-Orleans,  A.  Itobh,  24  Bank  Place. 

2-43 


S  FATHER  HOSE  FOR  THE  CROTON  WATER,  FIRE  EN- 
J  gines,  Ships.  Steamboats,  Factories,  Ac.  Suction  Hose, 
Fire  Buckets,  Leather,  Copper,  and  Brass  Pipes,  Couplings, 
Copper  and  Tinned  Rivets,  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  by 
JOHN  II.  BOWIE  A  CO.,  Hose  Manufacturers, 
1-20  25  Ferry  street,  New-York. 


French  burr,  esopus  and  cologne  riill-stones. 

Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry.  45  Duane  street.  1-26 


ATER  RAMS,  SUCTION.  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS- 
chain  Pumps  ;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  Ac.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

2— tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


MfeOUBLE-ACTING  LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMPS,  CISTERN 
.ELS'  and  Well  Pumps,  Ship  and  Fire  Engines,  Copper-riveted 
Hose  of  all  sizes.  Hose  Cuppings,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  Ac. 
These  Pumps,  from  their  construction,  and  little  liability  to 
disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  factories,  mines,  railroad 
water-stations,  breweries,  tan  works,  steamboats,  water 
boats,  family  purposes,  hot  liquids,  Ac.  I  also  manufacture 
to  order  Village  Fire  Engines,  with  Double-acting  Lift  and 
Force  Pump,  light,  easily  handled,  and  worked  by  few  men. 
The  same  pumps  may  be  arranged  as  a  stationary  Engine,  or 
to  supply  other  Engines.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine.  The  Cistern  and  Force  Pumps  are  so  arranged  that 
they  will  not  freeze  if  placed  out-doors.  They  are  made  of  cast 
iron  in  part.  2-22  G.  B.  FARNAM,  34  Cliff  street. 


[%TICOLAY  A  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
i'U  Arms  and  Legs,  Surgical  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instru¬ 
ments,  Trusses,  Bandages,  Ac.,  428  Broadway,  second  floor. 

1-20 


(STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  BLOWERS,  GRATES, 
C9  Ac.,  of  all  sizes,  new  and  second-hand,  constantly  on 
hand.  Also,  Steam-Pressure  Gauges,  of  all  sizes  and  different 
kinds,  and  Water  Gauges,  at  D.  GRIFFIN  A  CO.’S,  No.  47  Dey 
street.  D.  Griffin  &  Co.’s  Patent  Fuel-saving  Apparatus. 
They  are  also  prepared  to  set  Steam  Boilers  and  build  Hot  Air 
Furnaces  on  a  plan  which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  25  to 
23  per  cent,  from  any  other  now  in  use,  and  obviating  the 
necessity  of  the  high  chimneys  deemed  requisite  in  the  old 
mode.  Rights  for  setting  boilers  and  building  furnaces  also 
for  sale  by  D.  GRIFFIN  A  CO.,  No.  47  Dey  street,  New-York. 

2-14 


^SODA-WATER  A  PP  A  it  AT  US.-W  I LLI A  M  GEE,  MACH1N- 
vo*  ist  and  Brass  Finisher,  also,  manufacturer  of  the  Pre¬ 
mium  Self-Acting  Generators  and  Bolting  Machines,  at  the 
Soda-Water  Apparatus  Manufactory,  No.  58  Fulton  street,  3d 
floor,  New-  York. 

Draught  Tubes,  Bottle  Moulds,  Generators, 

Coolers  in  Tubs,  Force  Pumps,  Model  Making. 

Copper  Fountains,  Gasometers. 

Jobbing  done  at  the  shortest  notice.  1-18 


MANUFACTURES. 

KERDAN’S  GOLD  QUARTZ  MACHINE  MANUFACTUR- 
ing  Company,  Mo.  6  Wall  street,  New-York.  Are  pre¬ 
pared  to  execute  orders  with  dispatch. 

7-19  H.  A.  V.  POST,  Secretary. 


.  STUNT  A  SCOTT,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  RAILROAD 
iaJl  and  Surveying  Instruments,  53  Fulton  street,  (corner 
of  Cliff,)  New-York.  All  kinds  of  instruments  repaired  and 
adjusted  on  moderate  terms.  Instruments  delivered  and  sent 
for.  T.  HUNT, 

1-13  R.  SCOTT. 


BROADWAY  WIRE  WORKS. -WINTERIiURN  A  SILK- 

_ ©  WORTH,  430  Broadway,  New-York,  Manufacturers  of 

Bird  Cages  of  every  pattern  and  quality ;  Safes,  Wire-Fencing, 
Flower-Stands  and  Trainers,  Wire  Show-Frames,  Refrigerat¬ 
ors,  Sieves,  Riddles,  and  Screens;  as  also  Wire  Cloths  of 
every  gauge,  which  ihey  offer  to  the  public  at  liberal  prices, 
and  guarantee  them  as  superior  quality  and  make.  The  great 
success  they  have  met  with  in  their  business  leads  them  to 
believe  that  their  efforts  to  please  are  appreciated.  2-18 


THE  “COMPOSITE  IRON  RAILING,”  MADE  BY  THE 
Atlantic  Railing  Works,  combines  great  beauty,  strength, 
and  cheapness.  It  is  a  wrought  iron  framework,  connected 
by  ornamental  cast  iron  ties,  melted  on  and  around  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself.  It  may  be  made  light  and  graceful  like  the  wire 
railing,  or  heavy  and  solid  like  the  cast  iron.  Railings  for 
Steps,  Streets,  Offices,  Cemeteries,  Ac.  also,  Verandahs.  Bal¬ 
conies,  Ac.,  for  sale  by  GEORGE  FOSTER,  398  Broadway,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Walker  street,  who  is  the  only  one  authorized  to  sell 
this  description  of  railing.  2-18 


50RTABLE  FORGES.— REMOVAL.— THE  SUBSCRIBER, 
_ _  successor  of  E.  Flagler,  and  sole  manufacturer  of  Queen’s 
patent  portable  Forge  and  Bellows,  respectfully  gives  notice 
that  he  has  removed  his  depot  for  the  sale  of  said  Forges  to 
No.  210  Water  street,  (directly  opposite  his  old  location.) 
where,  by  the  long-attested  superiority  of  this  portable  Forge 
overall  others  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths,  machinists,  jewelers, 
dentists,  coppersmiths,  shipping,  quarries,  public  works,  &c„ 
Ac..  he  hopes  to  retain  a  continuance  of  past  patronage. 
FREDERICK  P.  FLAGLER,  No,  210  Water  street.  2-22 


5  ANGES  AND  HEATERS.— I  AM  NOW  PREPARED  TO 

_ \  supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 

is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  Ac.,  than  any  other  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  for  warming  houses  of  any-size.  Apply  to 
2-40  A.  McPHERSON,  No.  233)?  Water  street. 


’  IGHT  CARRIAGES. — ISAAC  FORD,  COACH  AND  LIGHT 

_ &  Carriage-Maker,  116  Elizabeth  street.  New-York.  lias 

constantly  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  Carriages  of  all  kinds, 
of  the  most  fashionable  patterns,  built  under  his  personal 
superintendence,  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  of  the  very 
best  materials.  Carriages  from  liis  establishment  are  now 
running  in  England,  France,  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Carriages  will  be  built  to  order  at  very  short 
notice,  of  any  pattern,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

1—21  ISAAC  FORD,  116  Elizabeth  street,  New-York. 


IRE  CLOTH  AND  SIEVES.-THOMAS  C.  MOORE,  NO. 
.  _  108  Beekman  street,  New-York,  manufacturer  of  Brass, 

Copper,  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth,  Sieves,  Safes,  Bird  Cages,  Super¬ 
fine  Bolting  Wire  Coal,  Sand,  and  Grain  Screens,  Painted 
Wire  Window  Blinds,  Locomotive,  Brush,  and  Strainer  Wire, 
Ornamental  Wire  Fence,  Bordering,  Ac.,  for  Gardeners,  Ac. 

2-16 


NEW-YORK  EAG  MANUFACTORY, 

No.  17  PLATT  STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

GRAIN  BAGS,  HAM  BAGS,  COFFEE  BAGS.  SALT  BAGS, 
BUCKWHEAT  MEAL  BAGS,  SHOT  BAGS,  FARMERS’ 
AND  MILLERS’  BAGS,  GUANO  BAGS 
Also,  BAGS  FOR  HOMMONY,  GRAHAM  FLOUR,  OAT¬ 
MEAL,  WHITE  WHEAT  FLOUR;  in  fact all  descriptions^ 
Flour  and  Meal  Bags  made  up,  and  Printed,  if  required,  with 
great  care  and  dispatch. 

The  Proprietor  would  impress  upon  all  parties  in  the  habit 
of  using  Bags  of  any  description,  that  they  can  be  furnished 
at  the  Patent  Sewing  Machine’s  Depot,  better  made,  at  lower 
prices,  and  with  grea  ter  expedition  than  they  can  be  obtained 
n  any  other  way  3-15 


HANIEL  D.  WIN  ANT,  SUCCESSOR  TO  D.  PENN,  BIL- 
JsUy  Hard  Table  maker.  No.  73  Gold  street,  between  Beekman 
and  Spruce,  New-York.  Every  thing  in  the  line  furnished  at 
10  per  cent.  less  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 
Tables,  balls,  maces,  cues,  cloths,  by  the  piece  or  yard  ;  Gibb’s 
adhesive  cue  wax;  silk  and  worsted  pockets;  fringes;  French 
and  American  patent  cue  points;  cord,  pool  hoards,  rule 
boards,  etc.  In  short,  every  thing  in  the  trade  always  to  he 
had.  Spanish  pins.  Orders  by  letter,  for  new  articles  or  for 
repairs,  attended  to  as  promptly  as  if  given  in  person.  2-21 


SNVANS  A  MILL  WARD,  80  DUANE  STREET,  NEW-YORK, 
j!  manufacturers  of  papier  rnache  goods,  anil  ornamental 
japanners  of  all  kinds  of  metallicised  ware,  patent  enamelled 
glass  paintings  for  fancy  stores,  beautifully  inlaid  with  pearl 
papier  mache,  panels  for  ships,  steamboats,  and  piano  fortes, 
piano  plates,  do.  music  stools,  mantels,  summer  pieces,  clocks, 
tables,  Ac.,  Ac.  Ladies’  fancy  articles  of  every  description, 
and  ladies  learning  the  art  supplied  with  materials  of  all 
kinds.  Portmonnaies,  segar  eases,  card  cases,  Ac.,  supplied  to 
the  trade.  This  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
Union,  and  work  can  be  produced  in  it  equal  to  any  from  the 
European  markets,  either  as  regards  beauty  of  tints  or  excel¬ 
lency  of  pattern  and  design.  The  specimens  from  this  esta¬ 
blishment,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute,  were  rewarded  with  a  Gold  and  also  a  Silver 
Medal,  and  they  were  pronounced  to  he  the  most  superior 
work  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in  this  country.  2-15 


Fish  hooks  and  fishing  tackle,  needles,  ac.- 

IIENRY  WILLSHEIt,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 
Needles,  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
and  Kirby  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks ; 
Salmon,  Lake,  and  Trout  Flies :  Cork  and  Wood  Floats ;  Flax, 
Twisted  and  Plaited  Silk,  Chinese  Grass  Hair,  and  Cable-laid 
Lines;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use;  Silk-worm  Gut;  Snells;  Double^ 
Twist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders ;  Spoon  Bait ;  Squids ;  Multi¬ 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish :  Walking-cane 
and  other  Rods ;  Lolley’s  and  Chambers’ Sail  Needles;  Pack 
and  Willsher’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  Ac. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No,  9  Cedar  street, 
New-York.  N.  B.— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to.  2-40 


SNDIA  RUBBER  GOODS— TO  SOUTHERN  AND  WEST- 
ern  Merchants.— The  subscriber  would  invite  the  attention 
of  merchants  and  others  to  his  extensive  stock  of  Vulcanized 
Metallic  Rubber  Goods,  consisting  in  part  of— 

Coats,  Horse  Covers,  Life  Preservers 

Cloaks,  Carriage  Cloths,  Toys, 

Capes,  Hospital  Sheeting,  Doll  Heads, 

Caps,  Steam  Packing,  Air  Balls, 

Sou’westers,  Machine  Belting,  Gloves, 

Pantaloons,  Breast  Pumps,  Mittens, 

Over-Alls,  Syringes,  Navy  Bags, 

Leggins,  Nipple  Shields,  Travelling  Bags, 

Wading  Boots,  Nursing  Bottles,  Air  Bellows, 

Fishing  do.  Piano  Covers,  Air  Belts,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Buyers  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  purchase  from 
first  hands,  and  not  pay  two  or  three  profits.  The  above  are 
of  the  first  quality— are  warranted  to  stand  any  climate,  and 
are  offered  for  sale  at  low  prices,  for  cash  or  approved  paper,  by 
D.  HODGMAN,  New-York  India  Rubber  Warehouse,  No.  27 
Maiden  Lane,  (first  corner  from  Broadway,)  and  59  Nassau 
street.  Factory,  Tuckahoe,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.  2-14 


IN  OLIVER,  WIRE  WORKER,  NO.  25  FULTON  STREET, 
corner  of  Water,  up  stairs,— Wove  Wire  of  every  de- 
cription  ;  Sieves  and  Riddles;  coal, sand,  and  gravel  Screens ; 
and  Wire  Work  of  all  kinds.  Also,  the  most  ingenious  patent 
self-setting,  revolving  Rat-trap  in  the  world.  Locomotive  spark 
Wire,  Ae.  N.B.— Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  sup¬ 
plied  with  wove  wire  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  as  low  as  at 
any  factory  in  the  Union.  2-24 


Axes  and  hatciiets-made  by  collins  a  co. 

Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’  Axes.  An  extensive 
and  constant  supply  of  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  of 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tools,  suited 
to  this  and  foreign  markets,  for  sale  on  favorable  terms  to  the 
trade,  by  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city 
212  Water  street.  [1—23]  COLLINS  A  CO. 


CHRISTIAN  DIETRICH,  IMPORTER  AND  MANUFAC- 
turer  of  German  Fancy  Baskets.  Also,  Manufacturer  of 
Cane  and  Willow  ware,  32  Maiden  Lane,  NewWork.  Rattan 
Chairs,  Baskets,  Ac.,  repaired.  6-18 


MEDICAL. 

OTTO  A  KCEHLER,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SURGICAL 
and  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instruments,  Trussess,  Band¬ 
ages,  Ac.,  No.  58  Chatham  street,  second  floor,  Now-York.  Ail 
kinds  of  Instruments,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made,  repaired,  and 
ground  at  the  shortest  notice.  7-23 


MEDICAL  SURGERY  WITHOUT  THE  KNIFE.— SAMUEL 
GILBERT,  M.  D„  after  a  long  and  extensive  experience 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  more  recently  in  New-Orleans, 
has  removed  to  New-York,  and  taken  rooms  at  483  Broadway, 
where  he  invites  patients  to  call  and  test  his  skill  in  the  rad¬ 
ical  cure  of  the  following  diseases,  many  of  which  are  deemed 
incurable  by  his  brethren  of  the  faculty,  without  instruments 
of  any  kind,  viz : 

1.  Ulcers  and  Tumors,  called  cancerous. 

2.  Scrofula  in  all  its  forms. 

3. .White  Swellings,  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

4.  Tumors,  Wens,  Carbuncles,  Tetter,  Scald  Head,  and  al! 
Eruptions  on  the  Skin. 

5.  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  Ae. 

6.  Female  Diseases,  of  however  long  standing. 

DR.  GILBERT  invites  Physicians  to  send  patients  they  deem 
incurable,  and  witness  for  themselves  tire  power  of  his  new 
remedies.  Office  hours,  from  9  A.  M.  till  3  P.  M.  1-17 


i">  II.  WM.  S,  LATSON,  SURGEON  AND  MECHANIC 

_ V  Dentigt,  Office  375  Broadway,  four  doors  from  the  corner 

of  White  street,  New-York,  where  all  operations  in  the  line  of 
his  profession  will  be  attended  to  in  a  manner  creditable  to 
himself,  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  his  patrons,  both  in  re¬ 
gard  to  charges  and  services  rendered.  Persons  who  wish  to 
inquire  are  referred  to  Rev.  Thomas  De  Witt.  D.  D„  116  Ninth 
street ;  Rev.  C.  M.  Jameson,  Second  avenue,  near  Fiftieth  st. ; 
Rev,  J.  C.  Guldin,  122  Rivington  st„  New-York;  and  Rev.  J. 
Proudfit,  D.  D  ,  New  Brun#wiok,  N.  J.  7-1S 
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^HOW-CASES,  SHOW-CASES.— A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT 
constantly  on  hand  and  made  to  order  in  the  neatest 
manner,  and  at  short  notice.  Orders  received  from  anypart 
of  the  Union  punctually  attended  to.  N.  B.— Cases  loaned  for 
fair  of  the  American  Institute.  B.  IC.  PEEBLES,  No.  124  Grand 
st„  three  doors  from  Broadway.  N.  Y.  8-20 

rflnHE  PURITY  AND  WHITENESS  OF  SKIN  WHICH  THE 
ill  use  of  Gouraud’s  Italian  Medicated  Soap  produces  is  sur¬ 
passingly  beautiful.  Not  a  vestige  of  tan,  freckles,  sallowness 
sunburn,  pimples,  frowsiness,  roughness,  chaps,  chafes,  or 
other  cutaneous  disfigurements  can  be  seen  upon  the  skin 
which  is  frequently  washed  with  this  marvellous  compound. 
The  purest  alabaster  could  scarcely  rival  in  whiteness,  smooth¬ 
ness  and  transparency  the  complexion  which  has  been  beau¬ 
tified  by  this  delicious  soap.  It  is,  moreover,  delicious  for 
shaving.  Gouraud’s  Hair  Restorative,  or  Circassian  Gloss, 
not  only  possesses  the  wonderful  power  of  imparting  to  wiry 
hair  a  rich  silkiness  and  superb  gloss,  but  it  also  restores  the 
hair  to  places  whence  it  has  fallen  off.  Trial  Bottles,  25  cents 
each.  Gouraud’s  Liquid  Rouge  gives  to  pale  lips  and  cheeks  a 
rosiness  so  permanent  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  the  most 
violent  rubbing.  Gouraud’s  Poudre  Subtile  is  warranted  to 
uproot  hair  from  low  foreheads  or  any  part  of  the  body.  Gou¬ 
raud’s  Liquid  Hair  Dye  will  instantaneously  change  red,  gray 
or  white  hair  to  a  beautiful  brown  or  black,  without  staining 
the  skin.  Gouraud’s  Lily  White  is  much  prized  by  ladies  for 
flushed,  rough  skins. 

Caut  ion— The  genuine  preparations  of  Dr.FELIX  GOURAUD 
are  only  to  be  had  at  67  Walker  street,  first  store  from  (not  in) 
Broadway. 

Agents— T.  R.  Callender,  88  South  3d-st„ Philadelphia ;  Bates, 
129  Washington-st..,  Boston :  Green,  Worcester ;  Guild,  Bangor; 
W.  D.  Robinson,  Portland,  Me. ;  G.  Fargue,  26  St.  Charles-st„ 
New-Orleans ;  E.  II.  Haycraft,  90  4th-st„  Louisville ;  Couse, De¬ 
troit,  Mich.;  Carleton  &  Co.,  Lowell;  Yale,  Bristol;  Albert 
Perry,  Manchester ;  Isaac  Post,  Rochester ;  Robert  Cameron, 
Brideport,  Ct. ;  McNarry  &  Buck.  Hartford  ;  George  Greig. 
Nashville,  Tenn;  S.  B.  Crocherou.M.  D.,  Cahawba,  Ala.;  and 
generally  throughout  the  Union. 

Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms  for  cash.  Small  orders 
executed  by  Mail  and  Expresses.  2-14 


S.1  YE-SIGIf T. — E.  S.  FRANKS,  SPECTACLE-MAKER,  52 
IA  Bowery,  (third  door  from  the  Bowery  Theatre.)  Optician 
to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary,  adjusts  his 
Improved  Spectacles  to  Weak  Sight  with  unerring  accuracy, 
at  a  low  price,  and  changes  them  without  further  charge,  if 
not  approved  of.  References ;  Drs.  Dubois,  Wilkes,  and  Hal¬ 
stead,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Infirmary;  Drs.  Ste- 

Shenson  and  Rogers,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital ; 

rs.  Halstead  and  Bulkley,  Physicians  to  the  New-York  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  Dr.  Wood,  late  President  of  the  New-York  Academy  of 
Medicine ;  Dr.  Darling,  Anatomical  Demonstrator  at  the  New- 
York  University  Medical  College ;  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Wallace,  and 
Dr.  Dixon,  Editor  of  the  Scalpel.  2-24 

The  day  of  startling  discoveries  has  long 

passed  away.  The  time  has  been  when  a  person  profess¬ 
ing  to  eradicate  disease,  inherent  in  the  system,  would  be  a 
subject  of  persecution  and  ignominy.  When,  therefore,  we 
announce  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Brown,  of  147  Grand  street, 
of  this  city,  actually  performs  this  miracle,  we  do  not  expect 
to  draw  largely  upon  the  credulity  of  our  readers. 

Should  this  brief  article  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  languishing 
in  pain,  or  patiently  submitting  to  evils  which  they  deem  to 
be  incurable,  let  them  take  courage  again,  for  as  surely  as 
effect  follows  cause,  so  surely  can  they  be  relieved  and 
radically  cured  by  application  to  our  friend  Dr.  Brown. 

6-18  His  office  is  at  147  Grand  street. 


PYE-STUFFS.  DYE-WOODS,  ACIDS,  &C.  —  WILLIAM 
PARTRLHGE  &  SON,  No.  27  Cliff  street,  offer  for  sale. 
Lac  Dye— 50  cases,  40  bbls,  fine  ground. 

Safflowers— 15  bales  Argols— 200,000  lbs. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 20,000  lbs.  brown. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 15,000  lbs.  white. 

Copperas— 50,000  lbs.  Cudbear — prime  quality. 

Orchil— French,  English,  and  American. 

Alum— 500  bbls..  crude  and  ground. 

Woad— 10  tons.  Terra  Japonica— 50  tons. 

Cutuli— 18  tons.  Fuller’s  Earth— 50  tons. 

Manganese— 20  tons. 

And  a  full  supply  of  all  the  above.  2-20 


rstll ROUGH  BY  EXPRESS  1-THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  THAT 
JL  THE  MEXICAN  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  has  been  used 
quite  extensively  in  the  stables  of  Adams  &  Co.’s  Great 
Southern,  Eastern,  and  Western  Express,  for  curing  galls, 
chafes,  scratches,  sprains,  and  bruises,  and  it  has  proved  very 
effectual.  Many  of  their  men  have  also  used  it  on  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  they  all  speak  of  its  healing  and 
remedial  qualities  in  the  highest  terms.  One  of  our  hostlers 
got  kicked,  and  badly  cut  aud  bruised  on  his  knee ;  as  usual, 
the  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  was  resorted  to,  and  the  soreness 
and  lameness  was  soon  removed,  and  it  was  perfectly  well  in 
three  days.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  a 
valuable  preparation,  to  be  used  externally  on  man  or  beast. 

J.  DUNNING, 

Foreman  of  Adams  &  Co.’s  Express  Stable,  New-York. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  the  MEXICAN 
MUSTANG  LINIMENT  to  all  our  friends  and  customers,  as 
the  best  article  we  have  ever  used  for  seres,  sprains,  or  galls 
in  horses.  We  have  used  it  extensively,  and  always  effectu¬ 
ally.  Some  of  our  men  have  also  used  it  for  severe  bruises 
and  sores,  as  well  as  rheumatic  pains,  and  they  all  say  it  acts 
like  magic.  We  can  only  say  that  we  have  entirely  aban¬ 
doned  the  use  of  every  other  liniment.— ,1.  M.  HEWITT,  Fore¬ 
man  for  American  Express  Co.,  10  Wall  street ;  Hamden’s 
Express.  74  Broadway  ;  Pullin,  Virgil  &  Co.’s,  16  'Wall  street ; 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  16  Wall  street. —  Principal  Offices,  304 
Broadway,  New-York,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2-18  A.  G.  BRAGG  &  CO.  Proprietors. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MEDICINE  YET  DISCOV- 
ered.— Sargent  &  Co.’s  Celebrated  American  Canchala- 
gogue,  or  Health  Restorative  Compound,  has  made  effectual 
cures  in  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  dyspepsia,  fever  and 
ague,  liver  complaints,  bilious  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
indigestion,  and  in  fact  all  diseases  arising  from  inaction  of 
the  liver,  or  impurities  of  the  blood.  Many  of  these  cases  are 
of  long  standing,  which  we  will  prove  by  certificates  at  our 
office.  We  will  warrant  it  to  any  person  who  will  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  Sold  in  Brooklyn  by  Mrs.  M.  llayes,  173  Fulton  street ; 
Thomas  J.  Hayes,  146  Atlantic  street ;  Boswell  &  Livingston, 
Williamsburgh,  corner  Grand  and  Fourth  streets;  J.  IV. 
Smith,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

2-19  SARGENT  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  31  Old  Slip,  N.  Y. 


jOAINTS,  DRUGS.  AND  PATENT  MEDICINES  OF  ALL 
ST  KINDS.— D.  SARFATY,  Commission  Merchant,  General 
Importer,  and  Dealer  in  Paints.  Drugs,  &c.,  No.  176  Water 
street,  (near  Burling  Slip.)  Constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale 
low : 

Paris  green,  dry  and  in  oil,  Dailey’s  Salve, 

Chrome  Yellow,  do.  do.  S.  P.  Townsend’s  Sarsaparilla, 
Chrome  Green,  do.  do.  Old  Jacob  Townsend's  do. 

Verdigris,  do.  do.  White  Wax,  in  casks, 

Prussian  Blue,  do.  do.  Adamantine  Candles, 

White  Lead,  do.  do.  Varnish  of  all  kinds. 

Ultramarine  Blue  do.  do.  Fire  Proof  Paints, 

Putty,  in  bulk  and  bladders.  Indigo,  &c„  &c. 

The  subscriber,  having  the  exclusive  agency  of  several  large 
manufacturing  establishments  of  paints,  colors,  &c„  and  for 
the  sale  of  many  of  the  most  popular  medicines  manufactured 
n  the  United  States,  can  offer  to  buyers  greater  inducements 
and  on  more  liberal  terms  than  any  other  house  of  the  kind 
u  this  or  any  other  city.  An  examination  of  his  stock  is  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited.  2-20 


The  ear.— a.  s.  heath,  m.  d.,  auiiist  and  ocu- 

list,  devotes  his  attention,  from  10  to  2,  to  the  treatment 
of  deafness,  discharges  from  the  ear,  noises  in  the  head,  sore 
throats,  and  all  diseases  producing  deafness  and  blindness,  of 
which  scrofula  ranks  first.  Office,  40  Howard  street,  first  dooi 
east  of  Broadway. 


PliUGS  AND  DRUGGISTS’  GLASSWARE,  WINE  AND 
Porter  bottles,  Demijohns  &c.-Constantly  for  sale  by 
7_15  O.  HULL.  145  Maiden  Lane. 

JOIYDROPATIIIC  AND  HYGIENE  INSTITUTE,  NO.  15 
iOL  Laiglit  street.— This  establishment  having  been  en¬ 
larged  by  the  addition  of  the  double  house  adjoining,  can  now 
.accommodate  about  one  hundred  persons.  Special  department 
for  the  mechanical  and  surgical  treatment  of  female  diseases. 

It.  D.  TRALL,  Proprietor. 

2_18  Dr.  J.  L.  HOSFORD.  Assistant. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ETAS.  S.  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  GILDERS  AND  PICTURE  FRAME 
G©  Makers.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Gilt  Mouldings,  French 
Plate  Looking  Glasses,  &c.,  153  William  street,  corner  of  Ann 
street,  New-York.  N.  B.— Merchants’  orders  for  cards  prompt- 
ly  attended  to.  1 


EFORM  BOOK  STORE.— THE  FOLLOWING  IMPORT- 
fiti  ant  works  on  Physiological  and  Social  Science,  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  at  No.  60  Walker  street,  New- 

^  ESOTERIC  ANTHROPOLOGY.  A  comprehensive  and  con¬ 
fidential  treatise  on  the  Structure.  Functions,  Conditions. 
Perversions,  and  most  intimate  relations  of  Men  and  Women. 
482  pages  ;  81  Engravings.  Price  One  Dollar. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY,  on  the  basis  of  Equity,  Sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  Individual,  Cost  the  Limit  of  Price,  by  fe.  P. 
ANDREWS,  Esq.  Price  One  Dollar.  r. 

WOMAN  IN  ALL  AGES  AND  NATIONS.  By  T.  L.  NICHOLS, 
M  D  Historical  and  Philosophical.  Seventy-five  Cents. 

LOVE,  MARRIAGE,  AND  DIVORCE.  A  discussion,  by 
IIENRY  JAMES,  HORACE  GIIEELEI,  J.  P.  ANDREWS. 
Fifteen  Cents.  .  r  1Q 

Mailed,  post-paid,  at  the  above  prices. _ --19 

Fashion,  elegance,  and  economy  i-  three 

things  very  important  in  the  selection  of  a  Gentleman  s 
wardrobe,  which  may  certainly  be  combined  by  purchasing 
your  garments  of  BOOTH.  His  Fall  and  Winter  stock  of  goods 
is  truly  superb,  comprising  the  best  and  latest  styles  from  the 
French,  English,  and  American  markets ;  and  he  employs  the 
best  artists  and  workmen  to  be  obtained,  giving  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  attention  to  all  orders.  Iiis  pantaloons  are  the  NE 
plus  ultra  of  an  easy  and  elegant  fit.  By  all  means  call  on 
J.  C.  BOOTH,  Draper  axd  Tailor. 

8_20  488  Broadway,  corner  of  Broome  street. 


‘STOIIN  II.  WOODCOCK,  IMPORTER  AND  JOBBER  OF 
@0  Paris  fancy  goods,  combs,  brushes,  perfumery,  &c.  Fans, 
silk  guards,  portmonnaies,  wax  beads,  hair  pins,  jet  pins,  gilt 
and  jet  bracelets,  breast,  scarf,  and  shawl  pins.  38  John  street, 
(up  stairs,)  New-York.  1-17 


FRISSARD  I’ERE  ET  FILS  CHAMPAGNE.— The  under¬ 
signed  respectfully  requests  the  attention  of  dealers  and 
the  public  generally  to  the  superior  merits  of  this  Wine,  which 
he  is  now  introducing  in  this  market.  With  a  view  to  establish¬ 
ing  a  reputation  in  this  country  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  them 
in  Europe,  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  FRISSARD  PE11E  ET  FILS, 
guarantee  that  the  Wines  shall  he  or  uniform  quality,  and 
equal  to  the  best  now  in  vogue.  An  invoice  is  now  landiug 
from  ship  John  Spear,  from  Havre. 

WILLIAM  W.  IIINCKEN,  11  Old  Slip, 

2-21  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States. 


WAMES  M.  MILLER,  AUCTIONEER.— BY  JAMES  M.  MIL- 
ler— Store  No  81  Maiden  Lane.— James  M.  Miller  will  give 
his  personal  attention  to  Sales  of  Ileal  Estate  at  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange,  and  to  sales  of  Household  Furniture  at  the 
residence  of  families ;  also  his  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
of  Cattle.  1-15 


S71INE  OLD  BRANDIES.  CHOICE  WINES  OF  ALL  DE- 
SCRIPTIONS,  Pure  Holland  Gin,  Superior  Old  Jamaica 
and  St.  Croix  Rum,  Scotch  Ale,  London  Porter,  with  a  general 
assortment  of  all  articles  conuected  with  the  liquor  trade,  for 
sale  at  the  extensive  vaults  of  John  J.  Staff,  comer  of  Broad¬ 
way  aud  Anthony  street.  This  stock  of  Wines  and  Liquors 
has  been  selected  with  great  care,  especially  for  family  use, 
and  the  trade  of  our  first-class  hotels.  Those  who  deal  with 
Mr.  Staff  will  find  him  an  honorable  and  an  accommodating 
tradesman.  1-17 

PIANO  FORTES. 

PIANO-FORTES. -NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND  ROSE- 
wood  Pianos,  superior  tone  and  finish,  very  low  for  cash 
or  approved  paper.  JOHN  P.  WAKE  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
No.  58  Barclay  st..  opposite  College  Place.  8-20 

NO  LI  AN  PIANO  FORTES,  AT  NO.  411  BROADWAY.- 
't  A  large  assortment  of  Pianos  from  the  celebrated  house 
of  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  Boston ;  also  the  well-known  Instru¬ 
ments  of  A.  W.  Ladd  &  Co.,  with  a  full  supply  of  new  and 
second-hand  Pianos,  of  various  makers,  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Pianos  to  let. 

1-22  LINCOLN  &  THOMPSON.  No  411  Broadway. 


PAINTS. 


Bridgewater  paint,  manufactured  by  the 

Bridgewater  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  New-Jer- 
sey.— The  Company  have  now  on  hand  a  supply  of  this  Paint, 
which  they  offer  to  the  public  as  the  best  article  known  for 
roofs,  decks  and  bottoms  of  steamers  and  other  vessels,  also 
oir  brick  and  wood-work  generally ;  and  from  it3  spark  and 
fender-proof  qualities,  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  protection  for  railroad  and  other  bridges, 
cars,  depot  buildings,  &c.  The  strongest  testimonials  ol 
the  virtues  of  this  article  from  officers  of  the  army,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  railroads,  insurance  companies,  captains  of  ves¬ 
sels,  painters,  &c.,  may  be  seen,  together  with  specimens  on 
tin,  wood,  canvas,  &c„  at  the  depot  of  the  Company.  For 
sale,  dry.  in  packages  of  200  lb3.  and  upwards,  and  in  oil,  in 
kegs  of  25,  50,  aud  100  lbs.,  by 

It.  BOGERT,  General  Agent, 

1-22  125  Pearl  and  78  Beaver  street. 


PROVISIONS. 

V  A  I  Ef  0  E  D  E  K  S , 

DEALERS  IN  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
stantly  receiving  large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  in  tubs  and  firkins,  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes.  Lard 
in  barrels,  tubs  and  kegs.  For  sale  at 
1-24  VAN  NORDENSN 157  West  street,  New-York. 


HOLESALE  FISH  STORE.-500  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 
bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 
Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  halts  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
Herring.  300  halfs  New  Herring.  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod 
fish,  50U  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring, 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring.  3000  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal¬ 
mon,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her¬ 
ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut, 
White-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish.  &c. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  &  CO., 

81  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West. 

May  13th,  1852.  New-York. 

NELSON  WELLS.  1-52  S.  H.  WOOD. 


riBAO  MERCHANTS,  SHIPPERS,  DRUGGISTS,  AND  OTII- 
EL  ers.— Mustard.— WITH  INGTON  &  WILDE’S  celebrated 
Premium  Mustard.  First  premiums,  American  Institute,  1847 — 
1852.  Put  up  expressly  for  the  Southern  and  Western  Markets, 
in  kegs,  cans,  tins,  and  bottles,  &c.  This  Mustard  is  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  best  English  and  Trieste  seed,  and  needs 
no  other  recommendation  than  the  extensive  sale  it  has  met 
with  for  the  past  number  of  years,  and  being  used  by  the 
United  States  Army,  and  many  of  the  Hospitals  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Liberal  discount  made  to  cash  purchasers.  For 
sale  by  WITHINGTON  &  WILDE,  office  of  L.  I.  Mustard  and 
Spice  Mills,  7  Dutch  street,  New-York,  opposite  Wm.  Colgate 
&  Co.’s  Soap  Factory.  Also  for  sale.  Coffees,  Spices  of  all 
kinds.  Cocoa,  Saleratus,  Indigo,  Rice  Flour,  &c.,  pertaining  to 
the  trade.  J-13 


REAL  ESTATE. 


S'  F.  COGSWELL,  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
>3©  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lands  in  the  cities  of 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgh,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials: 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Stryker,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brush,  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank,  Brooklyn.  1-26 


REMOVALS. 

MEMOVAL.-A.  BININGER  &  CO.  (FORMERLY  141 
Broadway)  have  removed  to  the  white  marble  store, 
circular  corner,  Nos.  92  and  94  Liberty  street,  corner  of  Tem¬ 
ple,  third  door  west  of  Broadway,  where  they  continue  to  im¬ 
port  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.’s  Champagne  Wines,  Madeira,  Sherry 
Port,  French  and  German  Wines,  Cognac  Brandies,  vintages 
of  1790, 1815, 1825  to  1852,  in  U.  S.  Bonded  Warehouses,  Ilennes- 
see,  Otard,  Maett,  and  Pinett’s,  &c.  Choicest  Havana  Segars ; 
Cross  &  Blackwell’s  Pickles,  Sauces,  &c.,  &c. ;  as  well  as  every 


other  a  rticle  in  their  line  of  business. 


2-15 


EMOVAL.— WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY.— THE  SUE- 
jaJ&j  scriber  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  former 
patrons  that  he  has  removed  from  his  old  stand,  74  Fulton 
street,  to  395  Broadway,  where  he  has  a  spacious  store,  well 
stocked  with  every  thing  desirable  in  the  way  of  watches, 
jewelry,  &c.,  diamonds,  pins,  rings,  chains,  both  for  ladies  and 
gents,  of  the  richest  patterns.  Notwithstanding  I  have  re¬ 
moved  to  Broadway,  I  intend  to  sell  at  my  former  low  prices. 

2-14  LEVI  SCRIBNER,  395  Broadway. 


SASHES  AND  BLINDS. 

Boor,  sasi’i,  and  blind  depot,  No.  8V'duane  st. 

The  attention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  others,  is  invited 
to  the  stock  of  Doors,  Windows,  and  Blinds,  which  I  offer, 
wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  manufacture  of  the  above  articles  (to  or¬ 
der)  for  first  class  buildings,  which  will  be  warranted  as  good 
as  can  be  made.  (9-21)  GEO.  WARREN  IIATSTAT. 


POORS,  SASHES,  SASH  DOORS,  AND  BLINDS.— THE 
subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  best  kiln-dried  Door  Sashes,  Sash  Doors,  outside  and 
inside  Blinds,  Shutters,  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  the  market,  and 
would  invite  the  attention  of  builders  and  others  to  the  above 
articles,'  which  will  be  sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.  Orders  received  by  mail  or  otherwise  filled 
with  dispatch.  Sashes  ready  glazed  or  glazed  to  order  at  the 
shortest  notice.  IRA  PORTER  &  CO., 

1-19  No.  8  Spruce  street,  a  few  doors  froiX  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

T/n^OORS.  SASHES  AND  BLINDS.— F.  W.  TUXBURY,  NO.  15 
ELF  Burling  Slip,  between  W ater  and  Front  streets,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealtr  in  the  above  articles,  would  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  buildsrs,  shippers,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  his 
large  and  general  assortment  of  Kiln-dried  Doors,  Sashes, 
and  Blinds,  manufactured  of  good  stock,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  Glazed  Sash  Doors,  Glazed  Sashes,  on  hand  or  glazed  to 
order,  all  of  which  are  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
F.  W.  T.’s  connection  with  extensive  manufacturers  enables 
him  to  fill  orders  at  short  notice.  1-18 


STATIONERY. 

(fMORDON,  JOB  AND  CARD  PRINTER,  84  NASSAU  ST. 

Cards,  Circulars,  Bill-heads,  Labels,  &c.,  cheaply  and 
neatly  printed. 

B2BT*  Depot  for  the  sale  of  GORDON’S  PATENT  JOB  AND 
CARD  PRINTING  PRESSES. _ 7-19 

ILLARD  FELT,  NO.  191  PEARL  STREET,  (NEAR  MAI 
_  _  den  Lane,)  Manufacturer  of  Blank  Books,  and  Im 
porter  and  Dealer  in  Paper  and  Stationery  of  every  descrip 
tion.  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders.  1-16 


gfgLANK  BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY.— FRANCIS  &  LOU- 
13  trel,  No.  77  Maiden  Lane,  sell  all  articles  in  their  line  at 
low  prices,  at  retail,  or  by  the  quantity. 

Account  Books,  Copying  Presses,  j 

Writing  Papers,  Note  Papers, 

Envelopes,  Bills  of  Exchange, 

Notes,  Drafts,  Receipts,  Memoranda  Books,' 

Hotel  Registers,  Time  Books, 

Sets  of  Books  for  Societies,  Portfolios, 

Writing  Desks,  Gold  and  Steel  Pens, 

Scrap  Books,  Superior  Writing  Ink, 

Shipping  Receipt  Boxes,  Elastic  Paper  Holders, 

Patent  Inkstands,  Seal  Presses, 

Tin  Cash  and  Deed  Books,  Pass  and  Copy  Books, 

Manifold  Letter  Writers,  Penknives, 

Bankers’  Note  Cases,  Backgammon  Boards 

Slates,  Pencils,  Wax  Wafers. 

Chessmen,  Tissue  Paper, 

Perforated  Boards,  Diaries  for  1854. 

Fancy  Stationery  in  great  variety. 

Books  ruled  and  bound  to  pattern.  g  «  , 

Job  Printing  executed  at  low  rates.  Cards,  Circulars,  Bill 
Heads,  Checks,  Receipts,  &c. 

FRANCIS  &LOUTREL. 

1-19  Stationers  and  Booksellers,  77  Maiden  La**. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST; 


PROSPECTUS  OP  VOLUME  ELEVENTH  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

The  American  Agriculturist  will  hereafter  be 
published  weekly,  and  contain  16  large  quarto 
pages,  embellished  with  numerous  engravings. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  so  long  favorably  known  as 
principal  editor  of  the  Monthly  Agriculturist,  will 
be  the  superintending  Editor,  Mr.  O.  J udd,  A.  M.,  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  scientific  and  practical  attainments, 
will  be  his  associate,  Rev.  Win.  Clift,  of  Stonington, 
Ct.,  an  excellent  practical  horticulturist  and  elegant 
writer,  will  be  a  regular  contributor  to  its  columns. 
They  will  be  assisted  by  a  highly  intelligent  corps  of 
agricultural  writers,  all  of  whom  are  either  practical 
farmers,  planters,  stock-breeders,  gardeners,  or  fruit¬ 
growers. 

No  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  this 
periodical  a  Standard  Agricultural  Work,  which 
will  convey  to  its  readers  weekly  a  large  amount 
of  information  highly  valuable  to  all  interested  in 
the  culture  of  the  soil. 

This  is  the  only  weekly  periodical  of  its  kind 
published  in  the  United  States;  and  it  will  possess 
peculiar  facilities  for  furnishing  early  reports  of  the 
produce,  cattle,  and  grain-markets.  These  reports 
alone  will  be  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper 
to  its  subscribers. 

The  Editors  are  supplied  with  all  the  leading 
Agricultural  Publications  of  this  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist  may  look 
confidently  to  its  pages  for  all  new  and  established 
improvements  in  modes  of  farming,  stock-breeding, 
&c.,  &c.  While  adhering  to  scientific  accuracy,  our 
aim  will  be  to  make  science  entirely  subservient  to 
practice. 

Our  paper  will  be  furnished  to  subscribers  for 
less  than  four  cents  a  number  of  sixteen  quarto 
pages,  and  to  large  clubs  for  less  than  two  and  a 
half  cents.  Every  number  will  contain  suggestions 
for  the  treatment  of  soils,  crops,  stock,  Ac.,  which 
will  often  be  worth  to  the  reader  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  paper  for  a  year. 

Price  of  subscriptions — invariably  in  advance 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 


Agents  wanted . 
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To  single  Subscribers, 


“  Clubs  of 

3 
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20 
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1.25 

? 2.00  a  year, 


$2.00 
5.00 
8.00 
15.00 
25.00 

Every  friend  of  agriculture  is  respectfully  re¬ 
quested  to  act  as  agent  in  procuring  subscriptions, 
which  may  be  forwarded  by  mail  at  the  risk  of  the 
publishers,  if  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Post¬ 
master.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  Water  street,  New-York. 

N.B. — Subscriptions,  advertisements,  and  all  mat¬ 
ters  relative  to  the  business  part  of  the  Agricul¬ 
turist,  should  be  addressed  to  Allen  <fc  Co.,  and  all 
communications  for  the  paper  addressed  to  Editor 
of  American  Agriculturist. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Newsmen  in  the  different  towns  in  the  country 
are  requested  to  act  as  agents  for  this  paper ;  re¬ 
sponsible  persons  also  in  every  district  of  the  United 
States. 

Very  liberal  commissions  will  be  given  to  a  few 
young  men  to  act  as  travelling  agents. 

For  further  information  address  the  publishers,  or 
call  at  their  office,  189  Water  street,  New-York. 

ADEMAREST,  CARD  AND  SEAL  ENGRAVER-DOOR 
a  Plates,  and  advertising  Envelopes,— Corner  of  Pine 
and  Nassau  streets,  opposite  the  Custom  House.  1—18 


lORN-SHELLERS,  HAY,  STRAW,  AND  STALK-CUTTERS, 
J  Fanning-Milis,  &c„  of  all  sizes,  for  sale  by 

It.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st.3  N.Y. 

TRYON,  ENGRAVER  AND  PRINTER,  NO.  438 
__  o  Broadway.— W.  T.  begs  to  inform  the  public  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  he  now  imports  a  new  style  of  Visiting  and  Wedding 
Cards  from  Europe,  whicli  are  entirely  different  from  any 
others  in  the  city.  Specimens  can  be  seen  by  every  arrival. 
1—16 


Military  goods.-james  h.  lent,  successor  to 

Andrew  M.  Shiers,  121  Fulton  street,  between  William 
and  Nassau,  manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  military  caps,  sad¬ 
dles,  saddle-cloths:  holsters,  bridles,  and  plumes  of  all  kinds 
made  to  order.  Military  companies  about  changing  their 
uniforms,  or  new  companies  about  forming,  supplied  with 
samples  of  the  newest  patterns,  at  the  shortest  notice, from  the 
oldest  place  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  2-16 

ISK’S  METALLIC  BURIAL- CASE.- F.  A.  MORRELL, 
General  Undertaker,  would  inform  his  friends  and  the 
public  that  lie  furnishes  every  thing  in  the  above  line  at  short 
notice— gives  personal  attention  at  funerals ;  and  be  assures 
those  who  may  favor  him  with  a  call,  that  it  shall  be  done  with 
entire  satisfaction. 

N.  B.  Charges  moderate.  He  invites  attention  to  the  Metal¬ 
lic  Burial  Cases,  and  expects  by  a  strict  attention  to  business 
to  merit  the  approval  of  those  who,  through  affliction,  may 
need  his  services.  Metallic  Burial  Cases  and  Wood  Coffins,  of 
•very  quality.  Interments  procured  in  all  the  cemeteries. 
Office,  57  Myrtle  avenue,  Brooklyn.  3-14 


Cabbage  cultivation . 193 

Preparation  of  ground  for . 201 

California  Agriculture . 201 

Chicken  story . 201 

Childhood’s  Griefs  (Poetry) . 198 

Coffee  Cream,  White . 199 

Cows,  Importation  of  Alderney . 200 

Consumption  in  Philadelphia . 201 

Daguerreotypes  on  Tombstones . 200 

Flax . 194 

Fruit,  Use  and  Healthfulness  of . 195 

Harper’s  Magazine . 200 

Horses  of  Sahara . 202 

Horses,  Shelter  for . 197 

Horseback  travelling . 202 

Horticultural  Society  of  New-York . 194 

Household  economy . 199 

Household  Words,  Dicken’s . 200 

Husbands  in  little  things . 198 

“  How  to  deal  with . 199 

Hog  market . 203 

Kind  Words,  use  them . 203 

Life,  Average  duration  of . 199 

Markets,  Remarks  upon . 203 

“  Review  of  British  Corn . 203 

“  Continental . 203 

“  New-York  Cattle . 204 

“  Horse . 204 

“  Produce . 203 

Oysters,  planting  in  Northern  Waters . 197 

Oxen  in  Massachusetts . 201 

Patent  Claims,  Agricultural . 201 

Potatoes,  Way  to  spoil . 199 

Prices  rising . 199 

Price  Current . 204 

Proverbs,  the  Book  of . 198 

Return  of  Professor  Nash . ,..200 

Robin.  Death  of  (Poetry) . 198 

Sugar  making  in  Plaquemines . 201 

Taste  in  Washington . 196 

Terpsichore:,  n  Feat . 199 

Woman . 198 

Waterloo,  Cost  of  the  Battle  of . 196 

Young  Monarchs . 195 


HORSE  MARKETS. 

MOS  SMITH,  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLE,  No.  76 
L  East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York.  1-27 


BULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN- 
ty-fourth  street,  West  side  of  Third  Avenue.  N.  Y. 

1-34  A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Proprietor. 


7AGAN  &  GRAHAM,  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES, 
cor.  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.— F.  &  G.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  with  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

INION  STEAM  SUGAR  REFINERY.28  LEONARD  STREET, 
(Between  Hudson  and  West  Broadway.)  The  subscriber 
has  constantly  for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  different 
grades  of  their  superior  qualities  of  refined  sugars  and  syrups, 
diamond  A,  B,  C,  and  yellow 
2-16  HARRIS,  EVANS  &  CO. 


I  ORR,  DESIGNER  AND  ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD, 
1  ®  52  John  street,  New-York.  6-18 


HELVETIA  AND  LAFAYETTE  GOLD  MINING  COM- 
pany,  located  at  Grass  Valley,  California— organized 
July  7, 1852— is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation ;  its 
veins  are  opened,  being  worked  and  highly  productive  ;  its 
mill  is  of  great  power,  complete  in  all  respects,  and  now  work¬ 
ing  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  its  prospects  for  fu¬ 
ture  success,  founded  upon  actual  experience,  arc  of  an  un¬ 
usually  flattering  nature.  There  was  taken  out  previous  to 
Dec.  29, 1852,  upwards  of  $169,000,  and  the  yield  of  the  mine  is 
steadily  increasing  with  each  successive  report. 

It  is  by  far  the  most  successful  mining  company  in  California, 
and  its  Directors  confidently  anticipate  quarterly  dividends 
of  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  commencing  in  October  next. 

Dividends  payable  quarterly  in  October,  January,  April  and 
July,  at  the  office  of  the  Company  in  Grass  Valley,  and  at  the 
agency  office  in  New-York. 

A  few  shares,  and  copies  of  the  charter  and  by-laws,  together 
with  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
2-15  DANIEL  ADEE,  Agent,  107  Fulton-street,  N.  Y. 


GREENWICH  POTTERY,  261  WEST  EIGHTEENTH- 
street.  Steam-pressed  Vitrified  Drain  Pipe,  from  three 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  feet  lengths.  The 
best  and  cheapest  medium  for  drainage  and  sewerage  ever 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  subscriber  is  the  exclusive  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  steam-pressed  Drain  Pipe  in  this  country,  and  he 
offers  it  to  the  public  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  ordinary 
drain  pipe  made  or  sold  in  this  city. 

2-27  WASHINGTON  SMITH. 


T5n5  EES  &  HOYT,  PREMIUM  PATENT  RIVETED  STRETCH- 
STfe/  cd  Leather  Band  Manufacturers,  37  Spruce  street,  New 
York.  3-29 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.  -  RECEIVED  PER  SHIP  OCEAN 
Queen,  first  quality  Peruvian  Guano.  No.  1  Superphos- 

Rhate  of  Lime  constantly  on  hand.  Also,  Agricultural  and 
[orticultural  Implements,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds— the 
largest  and  most  complete  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street,  N.  Y. 


STOCK. 

SMPROVED  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS.  -  HAVING  nAD 
great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stock  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  I  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice  as  convenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  in 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 
South. 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Herefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayrshires.  LoDg-wooled  Sheep— the  Cotswold. 
Oxford,  Leicester.  Bakewell,  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown.  Fine-wooled  Sheep— such  as  the  Saxon,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  French  Merino. 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious. 

1-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN.  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street. 


MADAGASCAR  OR  LOP-EARED  RABBITS. — A  FEW 
pairs  of  these  large  and  superb  animals  for  sale.  Price 
$10  to  $15  per  pair.  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN, 

1-tf  189  Water  street. 


Terrier  dogs,  of  the  smooth-haired  and  tan- 

ned  muzzle  breed.  These  are  famous  ratters,  very  active, 
and  make  excellent  farm  dogs. 

1-tf  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN,  189  Water  street. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
gricultural  implements.-tiie  subscriber 

niL  keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements: 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye,  &c. 

Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Filkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses— Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace— 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  lightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work.  3d.  Eddy's  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street. 


TO>  PAPERS  AND  MOWING  MACHINES. — THE  UNDER- 
Jf®/  signed.  Agent  for  the  sale  of  McCormick’s  celebrated 
Reapers  and  combined  Machines,  for  the  City  of  New  York, 
California,  Oregon,  and  South  American  Markets. 

1-13  II.  D.  ORMSBEE,  No.  217  Pearl-st.,  N.  Y. 


1  RAIN  MILLS,  STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON  MILLS,  AT  $6 
_  f  to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power.  For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  Nos.  18D  and  191  Water  street.  New-York. 


Tile  machines— for  making  draining  tiles  of 

all  descriptions  and  sizes,  for  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water  street. 


HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES. — BULLOCK’S  PROGRESS¬ 
IVE  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  tar  the  best  in  use.  R".  L.  ALLEN. 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 

HRESHERS  AND  FANNING-MILLS  COMBINED— OF 
Three  Sizes  and  Prices,  requiring  from  two  to  eight 
horses  to  drive  them,  with  corresponding  horse  powers.— 
Thtse  are  the  latest  improved  patterns  in  the  United  States. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st„  N.Y. 


JOUTHERN  PLOWS-Nos.  101/4, 111/4, 121/2, 14,  15, 18,  181/2. 
9  19, 191/2,  20,  A 1,  A 2,  50, 60,  and  all  other  sizes,  for  sale  by 
R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st„  N.Y. 


|TBURRALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
Market— strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash  by  THOMAS  D.  BURRALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 

1-tf  R,  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


FERTILIZEKS. 


mTO.  1  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.-THIS  VALUABLE 
ita  fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  has  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits ;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor,  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  whicli  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  “  C.  B.  De 
Burg,  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds:  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust.  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  (late  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,) 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


VO  FARMERS.— HUGGINS’  CELEBRATED  NITROGE- 

_  nous,  Ammoniacal  and  Mineral  Manure,  approved  aDd 

recommended  by  the  principal  agriculturists  in  Europe,  and 
readily  admitted  by  those  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most 
effective  fertilizer  now  in  use.  For  sale  by  L.  W.  TINELLI  & 
CO.,  No.  87  Greenwich  street,  New-York,  sole  agents  for  the 
sale  of  the  article.  1-13 


C1LOVER  &  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER.— A  NEW  AND 
>  valuable  iUYention ;  will  harvest  8  to  12  acres  in  the  best 
manner.  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street.  I 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CIIEMTCAL  MA- 
nure.— 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
the  best  materials,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  &  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole¬ 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street.  1-31 
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THE  CABBAGE. 

No.  II. 

Analysis. — According  to  M.  Spkengel,  100.- 
000  pounds  of  cabbage  contains  of  fixed  in¬ 
gredients,  Potash,  1847 ;  Soda,  578 ;  Lime, 
1822  ;  Magnesia,  202  ;  Alumina,  11 ;  Oxide  of 
Iron,  151 ;  Oxide  of  Magnesia,  40;  Silica,  529; 
Sulphuric  Acid,  774;  Phosphoric  Acid,  436; 
Chlorine,  518 ;  total  fixed  ingredients  or  Ash, 
6908. 

In  the  table  giving  the  analyses  of  twenty 
three  grains,  grasses,  and  vegetables,  from  which 
this  is  taken,  cabbage  shows  much  the  largest 
proportion  of  ash,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Swedish  turnip.  The  quantities  of  potash 
and  lime  are  remarkable,  and  indicate  the  kind 
of  soils  and  fertilizers  best  adapted  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  this  vegetable.  The  large  proportion 
of  ash  also  indicates  the  necessity  of  a  deep  and 
thorough  stirring  of  the  soil,  so  that  the  roots 
may  push  into  the  subsoil  for  a  portion  of  their 
aliment;  the  surface  soil  sometimes  becomes 
exhausted  of  some  of  these  constituents,  while 
ample  supplies  lie  in  the  yellow  loam  beneath. 

Preparation  of  Soil  and  Culture. — In  select¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  ground  for  this  crop,  a  spot  rich 
in  potash  and  lime  should  have  the  preference. 
But  any  good,  strong  soil  will  produce  it  by  the 
addition  of  suitable  fertilizers.  To  attempt  the 
crop  in  a  thin,  poor  soil,  and  with  but  little  ma¬ 
nure,  is  time  and  labor  thrown  away.  In  har¬ 
vest  there  will  be  only  stumps  and  leaves,  with 
here  and  there  a  half-grown  head.  But  with 
good  soil  and  thorough  tillage,  no  crop  is  more 
sure ;  the  heads  will  be  about  as  numerous  as 
the  stumps. 

In  our  experience  we  have/ound  that  trench¬ 
ing,  in  the  garden  culture  of  this  crop,  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  maximum  crops.  In  field  culture 
subsoil  plowing  would  answer  a  similar  purpose. 
Land,  trenched  or  subsoiled,  will  bear  better 
crops  with  thirty  cords  of  manure  to  the  acre, 
than  with  forty  cords  without  this  deep  culture. 
And  in  carrying  on  these  operations,  some  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  bring  up  to  the  surface 
too  much  of  the  yellow  loam.  In  a  thin  soil 
this  would  greatly  injure  the  crop,  if  it  did  not 
ruin  it.  One  inch  of  the  subsoil  for  six  inches 
of  the  black  loam,  is  a  good  rule.  If  your  sur¬ 
face  soil  is  one  foot  in  depth,  two  inches  of  the 
yellow  loam  gravel  or  clay  may  be  brought  to 
the  surface.  If  barn-yard  manure  or  compost 
is  used,  it  should  be  spread  upon  the  surface 
and  plowed  in,  then  harrowed  and  cross-har¬ 
rowed  with  a  long-toothed  harrow.  The  more 
thoroughly  you  can  pulverize  the  soil,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  If  it  is  desired  to  prepare  the  land  for  cold 


frame  plants  early  in  the  spring,  fall  plowing  and 
manuring  is  very  desirable. 

After  the  plants  are  put  out  in  the  rows,  the 
hoe  or  cultivator  should  be  kept  constantly  mov¬ 
ing  until  the  heads  are  ready  for  market.  No 
week  should  go  by  from  April  to  October  with¬ 
out  a  thorough  stirring  of  the  surface.  We 
have  found  the  hand  cultivator  (price  from  two 
to  three  dollars)  a  very  convenient  article  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  crop.  It  will  do  the  work  of 
several  hoes,  destroys  the  weeds,  and  moves  the 
soil  just  deep  enough.  The  horse  cultivator, 
except  in  the  first  weeding,  makes  too  deep 
work,  cutting  off  all  the  roots  near  the  surface. 
The  hand  cultivator  will  pay  for  itself  several 
times  in  a  season,  if  kept  busy  on  a  half  acre 
of  cabbages. 

Manures. — All,  who  have  tried  hog  manure 
for  this  crop,  have  probably  found  their  cab¬ 
bages  clump  footed.  If,  however,  the  contents 
of  the  sty  be  mixed  very  largely  with  muck  or 
charcoal  dust,  and  be  allowed  to  ferment  in  a 
compost  heap  for  a  few  weeks,  no  such  result 
will  follow.  One  cord  of  this  manure  will  enrich 
ten  or  twelve  cords  of  muck,  and  make  a  safe 
dressing  for  cabbages.  We  have  raised  an  ex¬ 
cellent  crop  the  present  season  on  soil  manured 
with  the  contents  of  the  sty,  using  sea  weed  as 
a  divisor ;  but  no  one  should  venture  upon  this 
unless  very  large  quantities  of  the  divisor  are 
used. 

Manures  from  the  barn-yard  and  stable,  will 
of  course  be  used  by  those  who  make  them  upon 
their  own  premises.  But  these,  it  will  be  found, 
do  not  contain  lime  and  potash  enough  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  crop.  Unless  there  is  an 
abundance  of  these  ingredients  in  the  soil,  they 
can  be  best  introduced  through  the  compost 
heap.  If  twenty-five  or  thirty  half  cords  of 
stable  manure  to  the  acre  be  applied  in  the  falj 
and  plowed  in,  the  following  will  be  found  a  good 
compost  to  be  spread  and  plowed  in  in  the 
spring :  two  and  a  half  cords  of  muck  or  more 
if  you  have  it,  two  hundred  pounds  of  Peruvian 
guano.  Mix  these  thoroughly  and  let  them  fer¬ 
ment  a  week  before  adding  the  other  ingredients. 
Then  add  two  hundred  pounds  of  super-phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  one  hundred  pounds  of  potash 
scrapings  dissolved  in  water,  and  ten  bushels  of 
the  salt  and  lime  mixture,  made  by  dissolving 
one  bushel  of  salt  in  water,  and  mixing  the 
brine  with  three  bushels  of  oyster-shell  lime 
fresh  from  the  kiln. 

If  you  wish  to  prepare  your  own  manures  in¬ 
stead  of  purchasing  them,  substitute  for  the 
guano  sixty  bushels  of  night-soil,  make  your 
own  super-phosphate  of  lime  by  dissolving  200 
pounds  of  bones  in  100  pounds  of  sulphuric 
acid,  adding  about  two  and  a  half  times  its  bulk 
of  water,  (see  No.  8  of  this  journal,  page  1st.,) 


and  thirty  bushels  of  ashes  for  the  potash  scrap¬ 
ings. 

No  compost  can  be  given  that  will  be  most 
economical  for  all  cultivators.  Every  one  must 
ascertain  the  wants  of  the  crop,  and  then  sup¬ 
ply  it  with  the  manures  which  he  can  most  con¬ 
veniently  command.  A  gardener,  or  farmer, 
near  a  city  or  village,  having  his  own  team  and 
laborers,  and  where  night-soil  can  be  had  for 
the  carting,  has  no  occasion  to  buy  guano.  An¬ 
other  who  can  have  bones  for  the  trouble  of 
gathering  them,  need  not  purchase  super-phos¬ 
phate  of  lime.  Where  ashes  can  be  had  for  ten 
cents  a  bushel,  potash  is  a  poor  purchase. 

Next  after  potash  and  lime,  soda,  chlorine  and 
sulphuric  acid  are  the  greatest  wants  of  the 
plant.  We  have  found  both  salt  muck  and  sea 
weed  excellent  dressings  for  the  land  devoted  to 
this  crop.  To  all  cultivators  who  have  easy  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  shore,  we  are  confident  that  sea 
weeds  will  be  found  among  the  best  fertilizers 
for  this  crop.  They  are  very  rich  in  nitrogen, 
which  the  cabbage  requires  in  large  quantity, 
and  they  also  abound  in  potash,  soda,  chlorine, 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  in  his  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
istry,  intimates,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  sea  weed  is  yet  very  imperfect, 
but  he  gives  an  analysis  of  eleven  different  va¬ 
rieties,  and  the  average  of  the  whole.  The 
mean  approximate  of  the  eleven  gives  in  one 
hundred  parts  of  the  ash  :  Potash,  17.50  ;  Soda, 
12.70;  Lime,  7.39;  Magnesia,  9.89;  Chloride 
of  Sodium,  16.56  ;  Chloride  of  Potassium,  0.93  ; 
Iodine  of  Sodium,  0.95 ;  Phosphate  of  Lime, 
7.24 ;  Oxide  of  Iron,  0.21 ;  Sulphuric  Acid, 
24.76 ;  Silica,  1.81. 

This  table  is  accurate  enough  for  practical 
purposes,  and  perhaps  gives  us  the  best  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  miscellaneous  weeds  thrown 
upon  our  shores,  that  we  can  obtain,  short  of 
an  analysis  of  each  by  some  competent  chemist. 
It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  that  a  sixth  part  of 
the  ash  is  potash,  nearly  a  third  chlorine  and 
soda,  and  a  fourth  sulphuric  acid.  Compare 
the  above  analysis  with  that  of  the  cabbage, 
and  you  will  understand  the  reason  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  application  of  this  fertilizer. 

The  best  concentrated  manure  we  have  ever 
applied  is  the  super-phosphate  of  lime,  improved 
by  the  addition  of  guano  and  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  ;  a  table-spoonful  to  a  plant  brought  them 
forward  rapidly,  and  made  fine  heads. 

They  that  have  read  about  every  thing  are 
thought  to  understand  every  thing,  too;  but  it  is 
not  always  so.  Reading  furnishes  the  mind  on¬ 
ly  with  the  materials  of  knowledge ;  it  is  think¬ 
ing  that  makes  what  we  read  ours.  We  are  of 
the  ruminating  kind,  and  it  is  not  enough  to  cram 
ourselves  with  a  great  load  of  collections — we 
must  chew  them  over  again. — Channing. 
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AGRICULTURAL  TOUR  IN  GERMANY.— NO.  13. 


BY  COUNT  DE  GOUKCY. 

Translated  for  the  American  Agriculturist  from  the  Journal 
d’Agriculture  Pratique. 

On  the  sixth  of  September  I  visited  the  sugar 
house  of  Saint  Nicholas,  recently  erected  by 
Baron  Syna — brother  of  the  celebrated  banker 
of  the  same  name — on  a  tract  of  20,000  acres, 
that  was  sold  to  him  by  Count  ZicnY.  The 
sugar-house,  which  had  commenced  operations 
the  previous  year,  having  changed  its  director, 
has  been  entirely  reorganized  in  its  interior  by 
the  new  principal  M.  Bratjnee,  who  has  had 
charge  of  a  similar  concern  for  several  years 
nearBrunn,  in  Moravia,  and  owned  by  the  same 
person.  Before  entering  on  his  new  duties  at 
St.  Nicholas,  M.  Brauner  visited  the  sugar- 
houses  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany, 
where  the  arrangements  are  most  perfect ;  and 
then  only  did  he  undertake  the  reform  of  such 
parts  as  had  worked  badly  the  previous  year. 
I  have  it  from  him  that  five  millions  of  francs 
have  already  been  spent  in  this  immense  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  front,  seen  at  a  distance,  re¬ 
sembles  a  magnificent  palace.  The  main  central 
building  has  five  floors  each — forming  one  im¬ 
mense  apartment  used  for  crystallization.  The 
sugar  is  made  by  two  different  processes.  In 
one  process  copper  graters  and  close  tanks  are 
used.  The  tanks  are  so  arranged  that  the  juice 
can  pass  from  one  to  the  other  even  when  sev¬ 
eral  vats  intervene  between  those  which  are  to 
communicate  with  each  other.  In  winter  they 
bruise  the  fresh  beets ;  in  summer  they  expose 
dry  beets  to  maceration,  by  means  of  rollers, 
located  sometimes  on  the  ground  where  the 
beets  are  raised,  when  it  is  too  distant  to  ren¬ 
der  the  carriage  of  the  fresh  roots  convenient. 
M.  Brauner,  to  prevent  the  fermentation  which 
destroys  the  sugar,  keeps  the  vats  at  a  ternpa- 
rature  of  60°  Reaumur.  He  is  certain  that  at 
this  temperature  fermentation  cannot  take  place. 
The  bruising  process  furnishes  more  sugar  than 
grating,  but  it  is  better  to  mis  the  result  of 
both,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  it  equally  to 
evaporation.  The  factory  is  constructed  to  use 
two  millions  of  Austrian  quintals  of  beets,  or 
about  100,000  tons.  The  fertile  land  of  the 
estate  will  produce  the  half  of  this  enormous 
mass  of  roots;  the  estate  of  Altenburg  would 
furnish  the  balance.  The  inhabitants  of  Wie- 
selburg  and  neighboring  villages  have  large 
pastures,  which  would  be  capable  in  a  few 
years  of  producing  rich  crops  of  beets,  if  cul¬ 
tivated. 

When  the  grating  process  is  employed,  fer¬ 
mentation  is  retarded  by  passing  over  the  grater 
a  thin  stream  of  lime  water.  The  use  of  lime, 
not  being  necessary  in  the  crushing  of  the  fresh 
roots,  the  slices  of  beets  from  which  the  sugar 
has  been  squeezed,  serve  as  well  as  the  pulp 
for  feeding  cattle. 

This  factory  obtains  its  fuel  from  large 
marshes,  which  belong  to  the  estate  on  which 
which  it  is  erected,  where  800  workmen  are  con¬ 
stantly  employed  in  cutting  turf,  and  even  these 
are  not  able  fully  to  supply  it.  M.  Brauner  in¬ 
spected  the  mode  of  operation  pursued  in  Hol¬ 
land,  and  brought  home  several  clever  workmen 
to  teach  t>  e  natives  the  best  methods.  He  has 
also  introduced  several  improved  implements, 
including  a  Scotch  seed-sower  and  a  double 
mould-board  plow.  The  demand  for  beets  to 


supply  the  factory  has  increased  the  cultivatioi 
of  these  roots.  The  clergy  of  several  villages  ii 
this  district,  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  a  small  farn 
attached  to  the  parsonage.  They  having  com¬ 
menced  the  cultivation  of  beets  to  help  suppb 
the  factory,  some  of  the  peasants  have  already 
followed  their  good  example,  which  doubtless 
will  find  many  imitators.  Arrangements  havi 
been  made  for  the  delivery  and  storage  of  th« 
large  quantity  of  roots  required,  and  a  plac< 
prepared  where  the  temperature  may  be  regu¬ 
lated  so  as  not  to  induce  heating.  Nothing  is 
to  be  feared  from  the  frost,  if  it  does  not  exceed 
40°  Reaumur,  (23°  Fahr.,)  and  boards  are  in¬ 
serted  in  different  parts  of  the  heap,  to  carry  oft 
the  superfluous  moisture.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
director,  rain,  instead  of  being  injurious,  re¬ 
freshes  the  roots,  and  by  the  use  of  temporary 
chimneys  to  carry  off  the  internal  heat,  and 
other  precautions,  roots  are  preserved  sound 
from  one  crop  to  the  other.  By  care  in  the 
management  of  the  manure  collected,  though  a 
large  quantity  is  requisite  to  keep  up  the  fertil¬ 
ity  of  soil  so  heavily  cropped,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  purchase  any.  When  taken  from  the 
stables  it  is  carted  directly  to  the  fields  where 
wanted,  and  laid  up  in  compact  heaps  of  twenty 
loads  each,  and  kept  as  moist  as  possible,  and 
afterwards  covered  with  a  layer  of  several 
inches  of  powdered  lime.  The  lime  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  marly  soil,  or  if  this  is  not  al 
hand,  with  common  soil,  well  compacted.  The 
latter  covering  is  made  six  or  eight  inches 
thick.  The  gases  produced  by  the  fermentation 
of  the  manure  combining  with  the  lime,  change 
it  into  salpetre  (nitrate  of  lime?)  The  soil 
which  serves  as  a  covering  to  the  manure  be¬ 
comes  by  this  means  more  fertilizing  than  the 
manure  itself,  as  has  been  proved  when  used 
separately ;  but  before  spreading  it  is  wrell  to 
mix  the  whole  together. 

Workmen  are  brought  from  all  parts;  from 
Silesia,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Wallachia,  and  many 
other  provinces,  and  sixty  houses  have  already 
been  erected  for  their  accommodation.  Before 
M.  Brauner  assumed  the  direction  of  the  con¬ 
cern,  these  poor  workmen  were  paid  in  money ; 
they  kept  themselves  very  badly,  and  perished 
in  great  numbers.  Now  a  better  system  is 
adopted,  and  proper  food  insured  at  a  cheap 
rate.  Since  this  change  very  few  have  died. 
About  2000  persons  are  engaged  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  this  estate.  Bones  are  said  to  be  as 
dear  here  as  in  the  north  of  France.  Eleven 
horses  are  kept  at  the  factory  for  the  use  of  the 
director  and  the  employees.  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  total  number  of  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  establishment  amounts  to  nearly 
5000. 

A  letter  that  I  had  written  for  my  passport 
remaining  unanswered,  I  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Presburg.  The  following  morning  I  em¬ 
barked  on  the  steamboat  and  returned  to  Pesth, 
where  we  did  not  arrive  till  night.  I  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  trip,  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Kherndel, 
the  manager  of  two  important  estates  of  the 
Countess  Esterhazy,  as  T  afterwards  learned 
from  himself.  He  occupies  the  estate  of  Zelir, 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  town  of  Gran,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube.  This  estate 
is  upwards  of  20,000  acres  in  extent ;  that 
which  he  has  charge  of,  on  the  same  side  as 
Pesth,  is  not  more  than  one-third  this  size,  but 
it  produces  excellent  wine.  A  large  portion  of 


he  land  at  a  distance  from  the  farm  buildings 
s  never  manured ;  this  is  the  reason  for  the 
idoption  of  the  rotation  followed  out  in  its  cul- 
dvation,  which  is,  first  year,  bare  fallow;  sec- 
>nd,  wheat ;  third,  oats ;  fourth,  fifth,  and 
-ixth,  pasturage.  A  mixture  of  seeds  of  infe¬ 
rior  quality,  is  used  for  the  pasture  ground, 
■omprising  lucerne,  clover,  meadow-grass,  and 
-aintfoin.  An  the  end  of  three  years  pasturage, 
he  rotation  commences  again.  The  land  for 
which  manure  can  be  obtained,  receives  about 
wventy-five  tons  per  acre,  and  a  different  rota¬ 
tion  is  selected,  in  which  saintfoin  is  included, 
'asting  three  years,  or  lucern  lasting  five  years, 
md  with  which  neither  lime  nor  plaster  is  ap¬ 
plied.  The  land  is  fertile,  the  active  portion 
ibout  four  feet  in  depth.  Clover  is  renewed 
every  twelve,  and  lucerne  every  fifteen  years. 
The  produce  of  wheat  in  grain,  taking  the 
average  of  manured  and  unmanured  land,  is 
ibout  30  bushels  per  acre.  There  is  no  manure 
applied  with  the  potato  crop,  from  a  fear  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  disease.  The  yield  per  acre  is  275 
bushels,  and  the  average  value  per  bushel  ten 
cents.  A  number  of  large  fields  are  appro¬ 
priated  to  this  root,  the  produce  of  which  sup¬ 
plies  a  fine  distillery  wThich  can  use  125  bushels 
daily.  This  distillery,  including  the  entire 
buildings,  has  cost  upwards  of  30,000  francs,  of 
which  the  interest  should  be  calculated  at  12 
per  cent.  A  measure  of  spirits  worth  from  30 
to  35  francs,  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of 
thirty  bushels  of  potatoes  and  three  of  barley. 
Twelve  men  and  two  horses  are  employed  in 
this  establishment.  There  is  no  rape  cultivated 
on  this  property.  The  cows  kept  here  are  of 
the  Berne  breed;  the  best  of  them  give  from 
20  to  24  quarts  of  milk  daily  ;  the  best  of  the 
Hungarian  breed  give  as  much,  but  first-class 
cows  are  not  so  common  among  them,  and  their 
milk  turns  sour  much  sooner ;  though  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  this  it  is  richer.  M.  Kherndel  says 
that  the  beef  of  fat  cattle  of  the  Hungarian 
breed,  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  Berne.  Good 
Hungarian  oxen,  well  fatted,  give  from  750  to 
900  pounds  meat,  and  125  pounds  fat.  The 
Zelir  estate  has  a  flock  of  Merino  sheep.  Fat 
animals. give  on  an  average  60  pounds  of  meat, 
the  common  ones  give  from  35  to  40.  The  ave¬ 
rage  weight  of  a  fleece,  taking  the  different 
kinds  of  sheep  into  account,  is  about  2^  pounds 
washed,  in  some  instances  it  amounts  to  2£ 
pounds.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  this  wool  are 
worth  $140,  and  for  the  wool  of  1851,  $145  was 
refused  for  the  same  quantity.  The  number  of 
sheep  usually  is  about  4000,  of  which  400  are 
disposed  of  as  lambs  for  killing.  Every  five  or 
six  years  M.  Kherndel  goes  to  Saxony  to  the 
Royal  fold,  where  he  selects  two  rams,  for  which 
he  pays  from  1000  to  2000  francs  each.  In  the 
choice  of  these  his  attention  is  directed  chiefly 
to  the  equality  of  the  weight  of  the  fleece. 
Fat  sheep  are  sold  at  from  four  to  five  years 
old,  for  about  two  and  a  half  dollars  each,  and 
common  ones  at  half  that  price.  Young  lambs 
at  eight  months  old  sell  for  $1.25.  He  also 
raises  horses  for  sale,  some  of  which  are  very 
valuable. 

At  Pesth  the  wages  of  men  per  day  is  one 
franc,  and  of  women  two-thirds  of  that  sum. 
A  house  capable  of  accommodating  six  or  eight 
families,  can  be  built  of  brick  for  $275. 

M.  Kherndel  took  leave  of  us  at  Gran,  an 
important  town  on  an  elevated  site  on  the  right 
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bank  of  the  Danube.  Gran,  the  fortress  of 
Comorn,  and  a  beautiful  antique  pile  of  ruins, 
are  the  only  points  which  break  the  monotony 
of  the  landscape  between  Presburg  and  Pestli ; 
I  take  no  notice  of  the  villages  scorched  and 
burned  during  the  last  civil  war. 

- »-*-« - > 

Method  of  Storing  Fruit  at  the  Royal  Gardens. 

Those  only  who  are  acquainted  with  the  very 
extensive  scale  on  which  all  kinds  of  fruits  are 
cultivated  here,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  space 
that  is  required  for  storing  away  the  produce. 
On  visiting  these  gardens  the  other  day,  we 
found  three  store-houses  filled.  The  first  con¬ 
tained  autumn  Pears,  i.  e.,  such  sorts  as  will  be 
in  use  up  from  this  time  to  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember.  This  room,  which  is  60  feet  in  length, 
15  feet  in  breadth,  and  9  feet  in  height,  is  fitted 
up  with  three  tiers  of  .  shelves  made  of  inch 
square  staves,  on  which  thin  white  paper  is 
laid  for  placing  the  fruit  on.  Paper  is  preferred 
here  to  any  other  material  for  this  purpose,  more 
especially  for  Pears,  the  tender,  clear-skinned 
varieties  of  which  are  apt  to  be  bruised  and 
blackened  when  laid  on  any  thing  else ;  paper 
is  found  also  to  possess  the  advantage  of  having 
little  tendency  to  induce  mould.  Means  have 
been  provided  for  warming  this  room  in  the 
shape  of  hot-water  pipes,  which  are  carried 
round  the  floor  under  an  ornamental  cast-iron 
grating ;  but  their  use  has  hitherto  been  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  as  the  room  being  placed  as  it  is 
immediately  behind  the  early  Vinery,  has  always 
kept  sufficiently  dry  and  warm  without  them. 
In  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  this  store-house  is 
a  table,  (18  feet  in  length  by  4  feet  in  breadth,) 
furnished  with  drawers  which  are  filled  with 
fruit,  and  on  the  top  of  this  table  were  nearly 
40  kinds  of  Pears  neatly  placed  in  rows,  and 
correctly  labelled.  These  were  all  unusually 
handsome  specimens.  On  the  side  benches 
were  Apples  also  arranged  on  this  plan,  which 
is  excellent,  inasmuch  as  examples  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  which  the  store  contains  may  be 
viewed,  and  their  merits  compared,  without  the 
inconvenience  of  searching  in  the  shelves  at  any 
time  for  a  particular  sort  that  may  be  required 
for  inspection.  The  following  kinds  may  be 
worthy  of  naming  as  being  in  use  now,  viz., 
Beurre  Bose,  Van  Mons  Leon  le  Clerc,  Brown 
Beurre,  Marie  Louise,  Gansel’s  Bergamot, 
Beurre  Die!,  Seckel,  Moor-fowl  Egg,  Althorp 
Crassane,  Belmont,  Colmar  d’Aremberg,  Broug¬ 
ham,  and  Hacon’s  Incomparable.  Of  these, 
some  of  the  specimens  of  Van  Mons  Leon  le 
Clerc  measured  7  inches  in  length  and  about  31- 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  part.  This 
fine  sort  is  better  flavored  from  standards  than 
from  a  wall ;  it  is  a  good  bearer,  but  in  pruning 
care  must  be  taken  to  only  thin  out  the  young 
wood,  not  to  spur  it  in,  as  the  fruit  is  borne  on 
the  short  shoots  of  the  previous  year’s  growth. 
Concerning  the  Marie  Louise,  (which  is  con¬ 
sidered  here  the  best  pear  of  the  season,)  it  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  it  may  be  had  in 
use  some  two  months  together  by  gathering  it 
at  different  times;  for  even  fruit  of  it  stored 
green  is  reported  to  become  quite  as  well  fla¬ 
vored  as  that  which  has  been  permitted  to  ripen 
on  the  tree.  In  this  way  it  may  be  had  fit  for 
table  from  October  till  December.  We  observed 
some  fine  fruit  of  it  netted  on  a  wall  here,  where 
it  is  the  only  Pear  still  out  of  doors.  Beurre 
Bose  is  well  known  to  be  a  handsome  sort ;  it 
is  a  free  bearer,  but  the  shoots  require  to  be 
trained  a  good  distance  apart,  otherwise  its 
ample  foliage  hides  the  fruit  from  the  sun. 
Beurre  Diel  and  Glout  Morceau  have  not  done 
well  here  this  year,  owing  to  their  having  been 
attacked  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth  by  a 
sort  of  smut,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  stop¬ 
ping  their  swelling  wherever  it  occurred,  and 
causing  them  to  crack.  Those  from  standards 
are  altogether  useless;  but  those  from  walls  are 
not  quite  so  much  injured.  Hacon’s  Incompa¬ 
rable  is  a  fine  Pear,  shaped  something  like  a 
Gansel’s  Bergamot ;  it  is  a  variety  which  never 


fails  to  produce  a  crop.  The  Seckel,  a  warm 
colored  sort,  must  be  set  down  as  rather  below 
the  middle  size,  but  as  regards  flavor  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  best;  it  is  a  favorite  at  the 
Royal  table.  Colmar  d’Aremberg  is  a  little 
known  kind,  reddish  brown  in  color,  and  with  a 
flavor  something  like  that  of  the  Winter  Nelis. 
It  is  quite  hardy,  and  succeeds  well  as  a  stand¬ 
ard.  The  Moor-fowl  Egg  requires  to  be  gath¬ 
ered  before  it  is  ripe ;  otherwise  it  turns  mealy 
and  dry.  The  Brown  Beurre,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  is  an  excellent  sort  and  very  productive, 
from  about  250  square  feet  of  wall,  1200  fruit 
have  been  gathered  here  this  year. 

The  following  new  Pears  have  fruited  in  these 
gardens,  and  have  been  proved  to  be  good,  viz., 
Reine  d’Hiver,  Epine  Dumas,  Colmar  Van  Mons, 
and  Baron  de  Mello.  The  first  of  these  is  ripe 
in  January,  melting,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
Passe  Colmar.  Among  Apples,  Cox’s  Pomona 
is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be ;  it  is  a 
large,  showy  fruit,  three  parts  covered  with 
bright  red,  and  suitable  either  for  desert  or 
kitchen  use.  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  is  also  a  fine 
kind  not  quite  new,  but  little  known.  It  has 
something  of  the  flavor  of  the  Ribston  Pippin, 
which  it  resembles  in  color,  but  it  is  different  in 
shape.  The  tree  is  a  good  bearer,  and  healthy. 
Of  the  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Blenheim  Pip¬ 
pin,  or  Orange,  there  were  some  beautiful  spe¬ 
cimens,  and,  for  the  dull  season  we  have  had, 
extremely  bright  skinned.  They  were  ripened 
on  semi-circular  trellises  which  are  found  to 
answer  capitally  for  Apples ;  but  scarcely  so 
well  for  Pears,  the  blossoms  of  which  being 
earlier  than  those  of  Apples,  are  greatly  ex¬ 
posed  under  this  kind  of  culture,  and  are  apt  to 
be  cut  off  by  spring  frosts.  Of  other  Apples, 
Small’s  Admirable  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  as 
being  one  of  the  best  Apples  for  culinary  use 
at  this  season  ;  it  is  a  regular  and  heavy  bearer, 
smooth  and  pale  yellow  in  color,  with  a  tinge  of 
red  on  the  sunny  side.  The  size  is  about  that 
of  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  or  Wellington  ;  it  is  in 
use  -from  September  till  Christmas;  the  Wel¬ 
lington  is  largely  employed  in  the  Royal  kitchen 
for  jelly. 

Some  seedling  Apples  have  fruited  here  ;  one 
resembling  the  Downton  Nonpareil  was  very 
sweet,  juicy,  and  good. 

Fruit-room  No.  2  is  filled  with  kitchen  and 
table  Apples,  to  which  are  added  a  few  Pears  to 
succeed  those  in  No.  1,  which  is  a  warmer  house 
than  this.  This  store  is  36  feet  long,  and  12  feet 
broad,  with  three  tiers  of  shelves,  as  in  the 
first-mentioned  house.  It  is  chambered  under¬ 
neath  for  seed  Potatoes,  &c.  The  following  sorts 
of  Apples  in  this  house  are  now  in  use,  viz., 
Cox’s  Pomona,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Blenheim 
Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Fearn’s  Pippin, 
Cluster  Golden  Pippin,  Small’s  Golden  Pippin, 
and  Small’s  Admirable.  This  room  has  594  feet 
of  shelves. 

Late  House. — The  storing  place  for  the  latter 
kinds  of  Pears  and  Apples  is  situated  in  one  of 
the  shady  slips  outside  the  garden  walls  ;  it  is 
a  low,  span-roofed  shed,  built  of  wood,  with 
thatched  roof  and  sides,  and  stuffed  with  Fern 
3  inches  thick  in  the  inside,  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  frost.  This  house  is  13  feet  long  and 
11  feet  broad,  with  shelves  on  both  sides,  and 
passage  in  the  center;  it  contains  600  square 
feet  of  shelving.  The  sorts  of  Apples  in  ic  are, 
Rosemary  Russet,  Russet  Table  Pearmain,  Dutch 
Mignonne,  Wellington,  Pitmaston  Nonpareil, 
Syke  House  Russet,  Newtown  Pippin,  Golden 
Harvey,  Braddick’s  Nonpareil,  Cockle  Pippin, 
and  Ribston ;  on  the  ground  floor  is  Barcelona 
Pearmain,  a  sort  much  given  to  shrivel,  and 
which  requires  a  cool,  somewhat  damp  place,  to 
have  it  in  perfection.  Of  Pears,  it  contains 
Chaumontelle,  Moccas,  Easter  Beurre,  Ne  Plus 
Meuris,  Winter  Crassane,  Shobden  Court,  Hol¬ 
land  Bergamot,  Beurre  Ranee,  and  Knight’s 
Monarch ;  these  are  all  late-keeping  sorts,  among 
which  the  two  latter  are  perhaps  the  best. — 
Gardners'  Chronicle. 

- O  ^  - 

Spare  when  young,  and  spend  when  old. 


SHELTERING  LANDS. 

We  copy  the  following  article  from  the  Horti¬ 
culturist ,  and  in  doing  so  would  observe  that 
we  have  frequently  recommended  planting  belts 
of  evergreens  to  break  and  ward  off  the  rude 
winds  of  winter,  and  soften  the  climate.  We 
have  often  seen  thick  belts,  ten  to  one  hundred 
feet  wide,  thus  planted  in  Europe,  over  large 
sections  of  the  country ;  and  the  molifying 
effect  they  have  upon  the  climate,  is  much 
greater  than  one  would  suppose. 

The  last  of  June,  or  early  in  July,  is  the  best 
season  to  set  out  evergreens  in  this  latitude, 
earlier  than  this  is  necessary  at  the  south,  and 
a  little  later  farther  north.  It  is  from  ignorance 
of  this  fact,  that  so  6  v  are  successful  in  trans¬ 
planting  evergreen. .  it  is  safer,  and  even  bet¬ 
ter  generally,  to  select  trees  not  over  three  feet 
high  for  transplanting,  and  those  in  open  situ¬ 
ations,  or  bordering  a  wood.  These,  grown 
up  exposed  to  the  winds,  and  without  much 
shelter,  arc  consequently  more  likely  to  live, 
and  grow  more  rapidly  than  those  taken  from 
the  middle  of  clumps  or  the  interior  of  a  forest. 

Every  observer  has  noticed  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  starting  of  vegetation  in  spring  in 
different  localities,  and  those  often  but  a  few  feet 
separated.  In  the  mountain  glen,  shut  out  from 
cold  winds,  and  almost  from  sunshine,  there  is 
usually  a  difference  of  some  days  in  the  starting 
of  the  leaf  and  opening  of  the  blossom  compared 
with  the  occurrence  of  the  same  event  on  the 
hill  top  near  by,  where  rude  winds  sweep  un¬ 
resisted.  On  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the 
grove  the  same  effect  is  always  visible;  verdure 
and  freshness  are  seen  there,  when  in  the  open 
field  nothing  greets  the  eye  but  the  desolation 
that  winter  has  wrought.  Even  the  few  trees 
that  are  sometimes  planted  around  dwellings  are 
found  to  modify  the  climate — softening  the  as¬ 
perities  of  winter,  and  yielding  cool  and  health¬ 
ful  breezes  in  summer. 

These  facts,  so  common  and  so  strongly 
marked,  must  have  been  noticed  by  every  one, 
and  yet  how  few  of  the  many  who  deplore  the 
severity  of  climate — lamenting  the  ravages  of 
frost  both  in  late  spring  and  early  autumn — have 
ever  taken  the  hint  from  Nature  to  protect  fields 
and  gardens  by  belts  of  trees,  not  only  from 
these  frosts,  but  the  cold  breezes  of  winter  and 
the  rough  winds  of  early  spring?  We  prophecy 
a  reform  in  this  matter — not  immediate  and  uni¬ 
versal,  to  be  sure,  for  such  an  event,  even  in 
these  days  of  rapid  progress,  would  be  miracu¬ 
lous.  But  the  thing  is  beginning  to  be  done. 
Its  benefits  are  seen  and  appreciated,  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
next  century  such  protections  will  be  as  com¬ 
mon  as  gardens,  if  not  as  numerous  as  cultivated 
fields. 

The  objections  which  will  be  brought  against 
this  improvement  are  easily  anticipated.  Hirst, 
the, everlasting  objection  to  setting  out  trees  of 
all  kinds,  that  “it  will  take  the  belt  so  long  to 
grow  large  enough  to  be  beneficial  ”  comes  up. 
The  world  has  always  been  full  of  such  prudent 
calculation  in  all  rural  matters.  They  have 
been,  and  are  now,  an  overwhelming  majority, 
but  a  majority  that  cannot  rule  ;  and  while  they 
have,  with  the  thing  and  its  utility  before  them, 
been  resting  quietly  in  such  a  supposition,  the 
humble  minority  have  been  engaged  in  the  work, 
and  are  now  enjoying  the  benefit  of  their  labors. 
Another  objection  we  have  heard  stated  was, 
that  “  these  belts  will  occupy  too  much  land.” 
They  will  take  land,  to  be  sure  ;  and  we  mistake 
very  much  if  they  do  not  make  land,  too,  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  fertility  of  what  remains  by  ame¬ 
liorating  the  temperature,  so  that  it  actually 
produces  much  more  in  actual  value  than  the 
whole  did  under  the  unprotected  dispensation. 
New  powers  of  fertility  will  be  given  to  the  soil, 
and  new  products  will  be  introduced  with  greater 
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prospect  of  success,  and  twenty  articles  of  com¬ 
fort  and  luxury  which,  if  grown  at  all,  were  of 
indifferent  quality,  will  be  raised  in  perfection. 

But  the  land  occupied  by  the  belt  is  not  lost. 
In  all  the  older  sections  of  our  country,  and  on 
the  prairies,  every  tree  that  grows  in  the  field  or 
forest,  no  matter  where,  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
estate.  It  is  so  now.  It  will  be  more  strongly 
felt  in  the  future,  unless  some  new  project  shall 
be  introduced  to  cut  off  the  necessity  of  fuel  and 
timber ;  an  event  not  likely  to  take  place.  So 
these  belts,  if  they  become  too  unwieldly  in  size, 
or  if  through  the  amelioration  of  climate  from 
natural  causes  (which  we  cannot  expect)  so 
that  they  are  cumbersome  or  useless,  will  pay  a 
good  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  land  when  taken 
off.  They  need  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
demand  a  width  of  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet ; 
all  beyond  this  may  be  appropriated  to  ordinary 
purposes  of  cultivation.  We  give  this  as  the 
extreme  quantity — all  they  will  require  when 
fully  grown,  so  as  to  soften  the  atmosphere  for 
many  rods.  In  the  early  stages  of  growth — say 
for  the  first  ten  years — they  will  require  no  more 
ground  than  a  heavy  wall,  and  less  than  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  rail  fence.  Belts  of  deciduous  trees  would 
be  highly  effective,  but  evergreens  are  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  from  the  compactness 
of  their  branches  and  leaves,  which,  when  trained 
by  shortning-in  the  branches,  will  render  them 
almost  impervious  to  winds.  The  Pine  and  the 
Hemlock  are  probably  best  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  from  their  extreme  hardiness  and  compact¬ 
ness  of  form.  The  cedar  and  fir,  in  proper  lo¬ 
calities,  will  probably  prove  equally  beneficial 
for  the  object. 

The  imaginary  difficulty  of  successfully  trans¬ 
planting  evergreens  will  doubtless  be  an  obsta¬ 
cle  in  the  minds  of  many  to  their  adoption  for 
this  purpose.  But  it  need  not  be.  They  may 
be  as  safely  transplanted  as  the  Poplar  or  Wil¬ 
low,  if  proper  care  is  used  in  the  operation. 
The  ground  where  they  are  to  be  set  should  be 
prepared  previous  to  their  being  taken  up,  as 
this  will  shorten  the  time  of  the  roots  being  out 
of  the  earth  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
which,  without  proper  precaution,  is  injurious 
to  any  tree.  The  ground  should  be  prepared  by 
opening  a  trench  amply  wide  enough  to  receive 
all  the  roots  that  can  be  obtained,  and  allow  them 
to  lie  extended  in  their  natural  position,  and  so 
deep  that  the  mellow  earth  may  be  thrown  back 
for  them  to  rest  upon.  They  may  then  be  set 
by  a  line  and  loose  earth  thrown  in  until  the 
roots  are  so  far  covered  as  to  allow  ample  space 
for  the  first  year’s  growth  ;  after  which  the  sod, 
if  it  was  sod  land,  may  be  thrown  in,  grass  down, 
and  be  useful  in  keeping  them  in  their  places, 
and  by  decay  furnishing  food  for  future  growth. 

In  taking  up  the  plants  more  than  ordinary 
care  is  necessary,  as  they  arc  more  sensitive  of 
wounds  and  bruses  than  most  deciduous  trees. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  they  may  be  found  in  low 
swampy  lands,  grow'ing  over  old  moss-covered 
logs,  when  the  roots  must  necessarily  lie  near 
the  surface,  until  they  extend  to  the  soil  be¬ 
neath.  Such  plants,  with  nearly  all  their  root¬ 
lets  and  the  soil  connected  with  them,  can  easily 
be  obtained,  and  a  failure  in  them  is  wdiolly  un¬ 
necessary.  They  wrnuld  soon  dwarf  and  die  if 
allowed  to  remain  on  their  log  home,  but  trans¬ 
planted  they  become  vigorous,  thrifty  trees. 
Next  to  this  they  can  best  be  obtained  from  old 
fields  on  the  margin  of  swamps,  where  the  soil 
is  often  thin  from  repeated  washings,  and  the 
subsoil  too  stiff  to  allow  the  roots  to  penetrate 
it.  In  a  wet  time,  like  spring  or  autumn,  they 
can  be  easily  taken  out  with  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  soil  adhering,  and  in  a  situation  to  have  it 
removed  with  these  to  their  new  locality.  Such 
trees  are  usually  best  for  screens ;  for,  from  being 
continually  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  they 
have  acquired  a  hardiness  beyond  that  attained 
by  sheltered  ones.  Their  branches  are  firmer 
and  thicker  set,  which  renders  them  more  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  object.  If  the  branches  are  inclined 
to  grow  long  and  occupy  too  much  land,  they 
may  be  shortened-in  and  trained  in  a  conical 
form,  when  they  will  present  a  beautiful  wall  of 


verdure  at  all  seasons,  so  forming  an  ornament 
to  the  grounds,  as  well  as  a  protection  from 
winds  and  the  fierce  driving  storms. 


OAT  FLOUR. 

The  following  article  by  J.  Towers,  is  from 
the  London  Farmer's  Magazine ,  and  may  prove 
interesting  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  lands 
capable  of  producing  oats,  and  which  refuse 
wheat.  The  late  experiments  in  the  preparation 
of  Indian  corn,  the  various  kinds  of  flour  made 
from  it  by  Hecker  and  others,  convince  us  that 
the  subject  is  worthy  of  investigation,  as  to  all 
known  grains  ;  and  as  oats  are  easily  raised  in 
many  parts  of  our  country,  it  may  be  well  to 
have  the  subject  of  oat  flour  fairly  investigated. 

Several  weeks  ago — just  before  that  critical 
period  when  the  probability  of  a  successful  seed¬ 
ing  of  wheat  might  depend  upon  the  weather 
for  a  very  limited  time — a  letter  was  received 
from  Scotland,  mentioning  the  introduction  of  a 
new  farina,  which  gave  promise  of  becoming 
exceedingly  valuable  for  many  culinary  pur¬ 
poses,  particularly  among  the  laboring  classes. 
Our  correspondent  is  an  agricultural  authority 
of  such  eminence,  that  merely  to  name  him 
would  prove  a  recommendation.  Another  note, 
per  date  15th  April,  was  sent  as  an  answer  to 
some  inquiries,  from  which  the  following  extract 
is  given  verbatim : 

“The  oat  flour  is  really  a  good  article,  and 
for  a  pudding  much  superior  to  arrowroot,  sago, 
and  all  such  farinas.  It  has  now  been  proved 
by  chemistry  that  the  oat  is  more  nourishing  to 
the  human  frame  than  the  wheat,  and  this  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  brawny  fellows  to  be  found  among 
the  plowmen  of  Scotland,  whose  chief  articles 
of  food  are  oatmeal  and  milk.” 

When  I  resided  in  Berkshire  an  attempt  was 
made  to  obtain  fine  oatmeal ;  but  it  failed  be¬ 
cause  the  millers  were  ignorant  concerning  the 
process  of  kiln-drying,  &c.,  employed  in  the 
north  for  the  preparation  of  genuine  oatmeal. 
One  of  them,  however,  on  the  Thames,  ground 
some  oats  as  a  trial,  and  separated  the  flour  from 
the  husk  or  bran.  It  was  white  and  glutinous 
as  that  of  wheat,  of  a  pleasant  flavor,  but  per¬ 
fectly  different  from  that  of  Scotch  meal.  Still 
it  was  evident,  that,  had  the  quantity  been  suf¬ 
ficient,  and  the  sample  better  dressed,  fermented 
bread  might  have  been  made  from  it. 

While  pondering  upon  a  subject  worthy  of 
communication,  my  correspondent  arrived  here, 
and  thus  some  particular  information  was  ob¬ 
tained  which  may  be  acceptable  on  several  ac¬ 
counts.  Being  favored  by  two  packages  of 
Scotch  flour,  we  have  already  proved  its  excel¬ 
lence.  The  sample  has  been  found  beautiful — 
pure  in  flour,  and  pasty  when  wetted.  Fermented 
bread  could  doubtless  be  prepared  by  means  of 
sweet  yeast,  or  better,  I  think,  (till  hot  weather 
set  in,)  by  the  good  and  fresh  German  or  Dutch 
yeast,  now  frequently  sold  and  used  by  pastry 
cooks  and  bakers.  But  the  present  price  of  the 
new  flour  is  too  high  for  bread,  and  so  will  re¬ 
main  until  the  manufacture  be  greatly  extended. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Smith 
should  have  patented  this  flour.  The  price  has 
thereby  been  increased,  and  an  obstacle  to  the 
preparation  of  bread-loaves  created.  At  present 
it  is  sold  in  shilling-packets,  weighing  with  the 
wrappers  2  lbs.  3  oz.  The  label  reads  thus : — 

“  This  new  preparation  of  what  has  long  con¬ 
stituted  the  characteristic  food  of  Scotland,  is 
calculated  more  than  ever  to  develop  the  health¬ 
ful  and  nutritious  qualities  of  our  favorite  cereal, 
and  to  give  increased  value  to  its  production. 
Chemistry  has  proved  that  the  farina  of  the  oat 
supplies  more  nourishment  of  the  muscles,  bone, 
and  blood  of  man,  than  any  other  vegetable.” 
The  oat  flour  may  be  used  as  gruel,  and  also  in 
the  preparation  of  arrow-root,  pudding  of  the 
lightest  and  finest  quality,  pancakes,  manna, 
tapioca,  &c.” 

The  parcels  were  received  here  on  Thursday, 
May  12th,  and  on  the  following  day  a  pudding, 
of  the  lightest  and  finest  quality,  was  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  given  directions,  with  two  table- 


spoonsful  of  the  flour.  It  was  sufficient  for  five 
persons — thus  proving  the  fact  of  “  a  small 
quantity  being  requisite  for  the  purpose.” 

I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  oat  is  to  a 
certain  extent  kiln  dried,  then  husked,  and 
ground  into  flour.  The  process  it  yet  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  ;  but  however  worthy  and  excellent  as  a 
placebit,  it  will  never  attain  a  prominent  position 
till  produced  in  quantity  sufficient  (and  a  price) 
to  become  fermented  bread,  as  a  substitute  for 
wheat  in  loaves,  at  a  time  of  deficiency  or  failure 
of  crops. 


WEALTH  AND  PROGRESS  OF  OHIO. 

We  have  received  from  the  Auditor  of  State 
a  copy  of  the  “Abstract  of  the  Valuation  of 
Real  Property,”  as  returned  by  the  Assessors 
for  1853.  This  is  a  remarkably  interesting  doc¬ 
ument,  and  from  it  may  be  deduced  a  very  com¬ 
plete  view  of  property  and  agriculture  of  the 
State.  The  following  is  the  result  in  regard  to 


the  value  of  property : 

Value  of  Real  Estate  in  1853 . $581,675,538 

«  “  “  1846 . .  324,495,772 

Increase . $257,179,766 

Which  makes . 89  per  cent. 


The  total  value  of  the  property  of  the  State  is 
ascertained,  by  adding  to  the  above,  the  value 
of  personal  property  of  all  descriptions.  These 
were  returned  in  the  last  Auditor’s  Report,  so 
that  we  find  in  the  aggregate  value  of  property 
thus: 


Value  of  Real  Estate  in  1853 . $581,675,538 

“  Domestic  animals  in  1853 .  53,580,231 

Moneys  and  Credits  in  1852  .  41,878,524 

Merchants’  Stock  in  1852 .  18,152,774 

Manufacturers’  Stock .  5,556,493 

Investments  in  Stocks .  7,754,630 

Non  enumerated  articles .  14,375,634 

Miscellaneous .  3,576,782 

Banks,  Railroads  and  other  Companies .  30,731,157 


Total . $759,381,366 


The  increased  valuation  of  personal  property 
this  year  will  probably  make  the  aggregate — 
eight  hundred  millions  !  The  valuations  at 
different  periods  were : 


In  1846 . . . $4r  3,627,677 

In  1850 .  439,876  340 

In  1853 .  759,381,366 


This  is  an  increase  in  seven  years  of  about 
90  per  cent. 

By  an  examination  of  the  actual  sales  of  land 
in  Ohio,  this  is  found  to  be  very  near  accurate. 
The  assessments  are  about  15  per  cent,  below 
the  ordinary  sales,  which  is  an  allowance  made 
for  cash  values,  which  is  assumed  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  in  the  assessment. 

As  examples  of  specific  valuation  and  increase, 
we  give  below  the  counties  of  Hamilton,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Cuyahoga,  Muskingum,  and  Franklin  : 


1846.  1853. 

IlamiltOD . $39,551,323  $85,971,9 10 

Montgomery .  7,413,712  17,012,499 

Franklin...' .  8,283,540  19,985,508 

Muskingum .  9,597,835  11,465,045 

Cuyahoga .  7,744,219  28,697,749 


Hamilton  has  increased  120  per  cent. ;  Mont¬ 
gomery,  133 ;  Franklin,  140 ;  Muskingum,  20  ; 
and  Cuyahoga  300,  per  cent. — places  (with  the 
exception  of  Muskingum)  where  railroads  have 
most  influence. 

We  now  turn  to  the  culture  and  production 
of  the  State.  The  division  of  lands,  cultivated 
and  uncultivated,  in  the  State  is: 


Arable  Land,  acres .  7,775,000 

Meadow  and  Pasture,  acres .  3,662,000 

Wood  and  uncultivated,  acres . 13,373,763 


Total  acres . .  •  •  •  •  24,810,7 63 


Of  the  arable  land,  3,400,000  acres  are  in 
wheat  and  corn  ;  the  residue  in  oats,  barley,  rye, 
potatoes,  orchards,  fallow,  &c. 

The  three  crops  of  wheat  in  the  last  years 
were  : 


Wheat  in  1850,  bushels . -  . . 35,000,000 

“  1851,  “  . . . 25,309,225 

“  1852,  “  . 22,962,774 


Total  bushels. . .  • . .  83,272,999 
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Average  annual  production,  bushels  Wheat . 27,457,(166 

Corn  in  1850,  bushels . 63,000,000 

“  1851,  “  61,171,282 

«  1852,  “  58,165,517 


Total  bushels . 182,336,899 

Average  annual  production,  bushels  Corn .  60,778,633 


The  wheat  crop  is  a  very  variable- one;  but 
the  corn  is  almost  uniform  in  the  results.  There 
has  not  been  a  variation  of  15  per  cent,  between 
any  two  corn  crops  in  many  years ;  while  in  the 
wheat  crop,  the  variation  has  amounted  to  more 
than  100  per  cent.  For  example,  take  the  wheat 
crops  of  1849  and  1850,  thus : 


Wheat  crops  in  1849,  bushels . 16,000,000 

“  “  1850,  “  . 35,000,000 


The  increase  is  near  120  per  cent. ! 

The  five  largest  wheat  producing  counties  of 
the  State,  are  Stark,  Wayne,  Muskingum,  Lick¬ 
ing,  and  Coshocton.  The  production  of  these 
counties  in  1850  and  1852,  was  as  follows,  viz  : 


1850.  1852. 

Slark . 1,071,177  bushels.  956,913  bushels 

Wayne . 1,020,000  “  885,510  “ 

Muskingum . 1,003,096  “  801,957  “ 

Licking . :  ....  849,116  “  507,326  “ 

Coshocton . 862,809  “  507,310  “ 


Five  counties . 4,806,198  “  3,749,016  “ 


These  five  counties  raise  about  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  crop  of  wheat.  The  crop  of  1852 
was  smaller  than  that  of  1850,  but  their  pro¬ 
portion  was  rather  larger.  The  five  largest 
corn  growing  counties  are  Ross,  Pickaway,  But¬ 
ler,  Franklin,  and  Warren.  Their  production 
for  1850  and  1852,  were  as  follows : 


1850.  1852. 

Ross . 2,918,958  bushels.  2,971,500  bushels. 

Pickaway . 2,627,727  “  3,039,418  “ 

Butler . 1,646,353  “  2,446,123  *• 

Franklin . 1,984,929  “  2,346,295  “ 

Warreu . 1,757,409  “  1,556,165  “ 


Five  counties . 11,939,376  “  12,359,501 


This  is  full  one-fifth  of  the  whole  crop  of 
corn. 

The  increase  of  domestic  animals  is  very  rapid, 
particularly  of  sheep,  where  wool  is  now  a  pro¬ 
fitable  article.  The  number  of  sheep  and  hogs 
in  the  State,  are  as  follows  : 


Sheep,  number . 4,068,029 

Hogs,  “  2,430,465 

The  largest  sheep  counties  are  : 

Licking .  162,470 

Knox . 105,307 

Medina . 111,888 

Harrison . 118,768 

Wayne . 108,517 

Five  counties . 606,950 


The  value  of  wool  in  these  five  counties  is 
full  $600,000.  In  the  counties  of  Wayne  and 
Licking,  the  value  of  wool  is  $270,000 ;  of  wheat, 
$1,200,000  ;  of  corn,  $500,000 — making  in  these 
two  counties  two  millions  of  dollars  for  these 
three  crops.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  cattle,  orchards,  and  many  minor 
productions. 

The  exhibition  of  these  two  counties,  (Wayne 
and  Licking,)  entirely  in  the  interior  of  the  State, 
on  neither  river  nor  lake,  and  remote  from  city 
influences,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  results  of 
Ohio  farming.  The  assessments  of  the  property 
of  the  State  are  based  on  such  results,  and  are 
not  in  the  least  exaggerated.  There  is  scarcely 
a  farm  in  the  State  valued  as  high  as  it  will 
bring  in  open  market. 

We  shall  take  occasion,  in  another  article,  to 
refer  to  the  direct  influence  of  railways  on  the 
value  of  property ;  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say, 
at  once — that  in  the  last  three  years— railways 
have  added  to  the  value  of  -property  the  full 
amount  of  their  cost.  We  believe  the  proposi¬ 
tion  can  be  readily  demonstrated. — Mansfield 
Railroad  Record. 


There  is  a  sacredness  in  tears.  They  are  not 
the  mark  of  weakness,  but  of  power!  They 
speak  more  eloquently  than  ten  thousand 
tongues.  They  are  the  messengers  of  over¬ 
whelming  grief,  of  deep  contrition,  and  of  un¬ 
speakable  love. 

Quick  to  forgive  and  slow  to  anger. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

FODDER  RACKS. 

Economy  is  one  of  the  most  important  consid¬ 
erations  in  farming.  Every  particle  of  food 
saved  is  so  much  gained.  A  large  portion  of 
the  produce  of  the  farm  is  necessarily  consumed 
in  feeding  the  farm  anmials,  but  from  my  own 
observations  while  travelling  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  a  large  amount  is  also]  wasted. 
This  is  owing  to  defective  means  for  placing  the 
food  within  the  reach  of  the  cattle.  The  cribs 
or  racks  used  are  various  as  they  are  objection¬ 
able,  and  very  few  of  what  I  have  observed  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  worthy  of  commendation 

My  own  conviction  is  that  the  most  direct 
way  to  avoid  the  waste  of  fodder  at  present  so 
general,  is  to  stall  feed  the  cattle.  The  evils 
arising  from  crowding  cattle  of  different  age  and 
size  together  would  thus  be  avoided,  as  it  is 
from  a  terror  of  each  other  when  feeding,  that 
much  of  the  fodder  is  wasted  by  littering  it 
over  the  ground  in  their  perpetual  watchfulness 
of  each  other.  The  manger  and  slanting  rack 
are  both  open  to  these  objections.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  are  prejudiced  against  the  stall  system  on 
account  of  the  expense  involved,  and  the  extra 
trouble.  To  these  I  would  recommend  the  fol¬ 
lowing  form  of  crib  as  an  improvement,  uniting 
the  advantages  of  crib  and  rack  without  the  de¬ 
fects  of  either. 

The  crib  should  be  set  in  the  center  of  the 
yard,  and  may  be  afiout  64  or  7  feet  square,  and 
the  rack  in  the  center  of  this.  Arrange  the 
crib  that  the  cattle  may  feed  from  each  side, 
which  may  be  done  in  the  following  manner : 
Into  four  posts  of  a  sufficient  size  to  give  the 
whole  firmness  and  durability,  frame  two  girt 
pieces,  running  parallel  with  other  on  opposite 
sides,  at  a  height  suitable  for  the  bottom  of  the 
crib,  say  15  inches,  connect  these  by  two  similar 
pieces  a  foot  and  a  half  each  side  of  their  centers, 
and  these  again  by  two  others  of  the  same  size. 
You  have  now  a  frame  in  the  center  of  the  crib 
three  feet  square  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  rack ; 
bore  holes  through  this  for  the  rounds,  a  little 
slanting  so  that  the  top  of  the  rack  may  be  about 
four  feet  square.  This  is  a  convenient  size  and 
pi’oper  inclination.  Let  the  girths  connecting  the 
posts  on  the  other  sides  be  high  enough  for  cat¬ 
tle  to  feed  over,  one  foot  at  least  above  the  floor. 
The  posts  may  run  two  feet  higher,  and  be 
braced  by  strips  from  their  top  to  the  center  of 
the  girt  pieces  on  each  side.  The  frame  should 
be  boarded,  and  an  opening  left  on  each  side  for 
cattle  to  eat  over,  say  a  foot  from  the  floor,  ten 
inches  wide  at  bottom,  and  wider  towards  the 
top.  Side  cribs  may  be  constructed  according 
to  taste  and  convenience  if  the  following  points 
are  secured  :  The  bottom  of  the  rack  to  be  on  a 
level  with  the  bottom  of  the  crib,  which  should 
be  a  little  elevated  from  the  ground,  and  the 
rounds  nearly  perpendicular.  Let  the  manger 
have  a  place  for  cattle  to  feed  at;  the  rest  being 
carried  up  so  high  as  to  prevent  it.  This  hin¬ 
ders  the  cattle  holding  away  their  heads  while 
feeding.  I  have  found  cattle  feeding  from  such 
a  crib  to  waste  a  very  small  quantity  of  fodder, 
while  all  ages  can  eat  without  inconvenience, 
and  it  is  suited  for  all  kinds  of  fodder.  A. 

- - 

A  SILESIAN  FARM. 

We  were  startled,  a  few  months  ago,  by  the 
appearance  of  a  letter  by  M.  Rotshke,  addressed 
to  M.  Yon  Tiiaer,  showing  that  a  farm  in  Silesia 
had  heen  cultivated  for  14  years  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  light  artificial  manures  alone.  The 
soil  was  of  good  quality ;  the  subsoil  generally 
rich  in  mineral  resources,  especially  potash. 
The  feldspars  often  contained  in  clays,  Professor 
Way  thinks,  may  be  by  decomposition  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  double  silicate,  to  which,  he  says,  the 
retentive  power  of  clays  for  manure  is  mainly 
attributable.  And  before  him,  Professor  Hod¬ 
ges,  of  Belfast,  alluded  to  the  silicate  of  potash 
and  silicate  of  alumina  as  being  the  result  of 
the  decay  of  the  feldspar  of  granite  rocks ;  he 
showed  also,  by  his  analysis  of  the  granite  from 


Annalong,  that  it  is  a  rock  abundant  in  mineral 
elements  suitable  as  food  for  plants,  and  gives 
it  as  follows : 


Silica 

. . .  74.30 

Peroxide  of  iron  . . . 

3.00 

Alumina  ... 

. . .  12.20 

Lime 

0.22 

Magnesia  ... 

0.45 

Potash  and  soda  . . . 

9.33 

Fluoric  acid  and  water 

0.50 

100.00 

Hence,  the  decay  of  the  granitic  subsoil  of  M. 
Rotshke  was  likely  to  supply  very  considerable 
quantities  of  the  elements  of  the  crops.  Mr. 
Way  shows  that  20  crops  of  Wheat,  of  the  not  un¬ 
usual  quantity  of  35  bushels  of  grain  and  2  tons 
of  straw  and  chaff,  will  remove  only  5540  lbs., 
or  less  than  24  tons  per  acre ;  and  that  if  the 
soil  be  calculated  at  10  inches  in  depth,  and 
weighing  1000  tons  per  acre,  it  will  only  be 
0.248  per  cent,  of  the  soil  that  would  thus  dis¬ 
appear.  The  soil  was  carried  on  after  a  two 
crop-and-fallow  principle — a  very  exhausting 
one,  and,  as  we  might  expect,  was  by  no  means 
profitable.  M.  Rotshke  commenced,  therefore, 
to  sell  off.  Year  after  year  he  carried  away 
the  whole  of  the  produce  in  grain  and  straw, 
and  determined  to  replace  these  bulky  materials 
by  small  applications  of  concentrated  manure. 
He  began  with  Wheat,  and  sowed  it  with  12 
cwt.  of  Rapecake  per  acre  ;  then  followed  Pota¬ 
toes,  selling  all  off  as  usual ;  then  Barley,  then 
Clover,  which  he  removed  and  sold  off  as  before ; 
then  Rye,  to  which  he  however  applied  farm¬ 
yard  dung ;  then  Oats,  then  Clover,  plowed  up, 
sown  with  Peas  and  Flax.  And  by  thus  acting 
he  made  money — sometimes  as  much  as  £6  per 
acre  English  being  realized  by  this  sale  of  his 
produce.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  him¬ 
self  to  Rapedust  as  a  manure ;  he  applied  bones 
at  the  rate  of  about  94  cwt.  per  acre,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  used  Peruvian  guano,  which  he  found 
reason  to  prefer  to  either  of  the  above  applica¬ 
tions.  The  only  manure  he  had  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  a  couple  of  cows  ;  for  he  appears 
to  have  sold  off  his  horses  annually  in  winter,  and 
then  says  by  these  means  he  made  farming  a  pro¬ 
fitable  concern.  But  after  all,  did  he  not  apply 
every  element  of  these  plants? — carbonaceous 
and  ammoniacal  matter  in  the  Rapecake,  phos¬ 
phoric  and  ammoniacal  in  the  bones,  and  both 
in  the  guano?  And  keeping  clean,  and  being 
a  granitic  subsoil,  continually  dissolving  out  its 
elements,  with  a  soil  mechanically  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  crops,  and  indisposed  to  the  rapid 
propagation  of  weeds,  M.  Rotshke  was  enabled 
to  make  profit  of  what  would  easily  have  ruined 
others. — Journal  of  the  Chemico- Agricultural 
Society. 

- •** - 

How  to  Treat  Trees  received  when  the 
Ground  is  Frozen,  or  during  Freezing  Wea¬ 
ther. — We  occasionally  hear  of  people  being 
quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  trees  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  cold  time,  or  when  the  ground  is 
frozen.  The  way  is,  either  deposit  the  packages 
in  a  cellar  as  they  are  received,  or  open  them 
and  set  the  roots  in  earth  until  the  weather 
changes  ;  or  a  trench  may  be  made  in  the  open 
ground,  even  if  the  surface  must  be  broken  with 
a  pick-axe,  and  the  trees  laid  in  until  they  can 
be  planted.  They  may  remain  in  this  state  quite 
safe  all  winter.  Every  season  we  receive  pack¬ 
ages  of  trees  from  Europe  in  mid-winter,  and  we 
find  no  difficulty  in  taking  care  of  them  in  this 
way. — Horticulturist. 

- o-O  « - - 

Excellence  in  art  is  to  be  attained  only  by  ac¬ 
tive  effort,  and  not  by  passive  impressions ;  by 
the  manly  overcoming  of  difficulties ;  by  patient 
struggle  against  adverse  circumstance;  by  the 
thrifty  use  of  moderate  opportunities.  The 
great  artists  were  not  rocked  and  dandled  into 
eminence,  but  they  attained  to  it  by  that  course 
of  labor  and  discipline  which  no  man  need  go  to 
Rome,  or  Paris,  or  London  to  enter  upon. — Hil¬ 
liard. 
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THE  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER. 


She  may  not  in  the  mazy  dance 
With  jewell’d  maidens  vie  ; 

She  may  not  smile  on  courtly  swain 
With  soft  bewitching  eye  ; 

She  cannot  boast  a  form  and  mien 
That  lavish  wealth  has  bought  her ; 

But  ah  !  she  has  much  fairer  charms, 

The  farmer’s  peerless  daughter. 

The  rose  and  lily  on  her  cheek 
Together  love  to  dwell ; 

Her  laughing  blue  eyes  wreathe  around 
The  heart  a  witching  spell; 

Her  smile  is  bright  as  morning  glow 
Upon  the  dewy  plain  ; 

And  list’ning  to  her  voice,  we  dream 
That  spring  has  come  again. 

The  timid  form  is  not  more  wild, 

Nor  yet  more  gay  and  free  ; 

The  lily’s  cup  is  not  more  pure 
In  all  its  purity  ; 

Of  all  the  wild  flowers  in  the  wood, 

Or  by  the  crystal  water, 

There’s  none  more  pure  or  fair  than  she, 

The  farmer’s  peerless  daughter! 

The  haughty  belle  whom  all  adore 
On  downy  pillow  lies, 

While  forth  upon  the  dewy  lawn 
The  merry  maiden  hies, 

And  with  the  lark’s  uprising  song 
Her  own  clear  voice  is  heard  ; 

Ye  may  not  tell  which  sweetest  sings, 

The  maiden  or  the  bird. 

Then  tell  me  not  of  jewelled  fair ; 

The  biightest  jewel  yet 
Is  the  true  heart  where  virtue  dwells, 

And  innocence  is  set ! 

The  glow  of  health  upon  her  cheek, 

The  grace  no  rule  hath  taught  her; 

The  fairest  wreath  that  beauty  twines 
Is  for  the  farmer’s  daughter. 

THE  FROG. 

Of  all  the  funny  things  that  live 
In  woodland,  marsh,  or  bog, 

That  creep  the  ground,  or  fly  the  air, 

Tlie  funniest  thing’s  the  frog. 

The  frog — the  scientificest 
Of  nature’s  handy-work — 

The  frog  that  neither  walks  nor  runs 
But  goes  it  with  a  jerk. 

With  pants  aud  coat  of  bottle  green, 

And  yellow  fancy  vest, 

He  plunges  into  mud  and  mire — 

All  in  his  Sunday  best ; 

When  he  sits  down  lie’s  standing  up, 

As  Paddy  O’  Kinn  once  said  ; 

And  for  convenience  sake  he  wears 
His  eyes  on  the  top  of  his  head. 

You  see  him  sitting  on  a  log, 

Above  the  “  vasty  deep,” 

You  feel  inclined  to  say  ‘  Old  chap, 

Just  look  before  you  leap!” 

You  raise  your  cane  to  hit  him  on 
His  ugly-looking  mug ; 

But  ere  you  get  it  half  way  up, 

Adown  he  goes  kerchuy. 

&c.  Author  unknown. 

- j^-o - 

Wiiy  is  a  watch  dog  larger  at  night  than  lie 
is  in  the  morning?  Because  he  is  let  out  at 
night,  and  taken  in  in  the  morning. 


A  ’CUTE  YANKEE  IN  MEXICO. 

KNOWING  THE  BULL  BY  THE  HORNS. 

Amongst  the  various  enterprises  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  American  flag  into  Mexico,  was  that 
of  furnishing  American  horses  to  the  grandees 
of  that  country.  Larger,  better  formed,  and 
better  adapted  to'harness,  than  the  native  stock, 
they  were  in  great  demand,  and  although  many 
were  lost  in  crossing  the  Gulf,  and  many  fell 
victims  to  the  diseases  incident  to  acclimation, 
still  the  horse  traders  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
pushed  the  business  with  spirit  and  success. 

Certainly  amongst  the  most  energetic  of  those 
engaged  in  the  business,  was  John  Howton.  He 
was  originally  from  an  extreme  Northern  State, 
but  had  gradually  worked  along  the  body  politic, 
as  a  needle-point  sometimes  does  through  the 
physical  system,  until  he  had  successively  pre¬ 
sented  himself  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Finding  the  States,  however,  rather  a  pent  up 
sort  of  Utica,  he  had  crossed  the  Gulf  in  the 
wake  of  our  army,  and  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  enjoyed  a  current  acquaintance  from 
Maine  to  Mexico,  inclusive. 

IIow ton’s  dress  and  address  were  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  extended  social 
facilities  operating  upon  a  raw  material  origin¬ 
ally  very  uncouth.  His  stature  was  short  and 
square,  his  hair  intensely  crimson,  and  standing 
as  it  did  in  strands,  radiating  from  his  head,  pre¬ 
sented  a  lively  picture  of  an  exploding  rocket. 
His  mouth  was  wide,  and  bad  luck,  in  a  spirit 
of  mischief,  had  enlarged  its  apparent  dimen¬ 
sions  by  the  scar  of  a  horse-shoe.  Where  the 
natural  soil  of  bis  countenance  was  visible 
through  a  beard  that  resembled  a  chesnut  burr, 
it  was  ornamented  with  premium  freckles,  about 
the  size  and  color  of  brass  farthings.  His  cos¬ 
tume  indicated  the  impressions  of  his  erratic 
pursuits.  He  had  a  furred  hat  of  a  brown  red 
color,  which  had  undoubtedly  been  made  in 
Missouri,  since  no  manufacturers  out  of  the 
very  focus  of  the  fur  trade  could  have  put  so 
honest  an  excess  of  material  into  the  fabric. 
His  coat  and  overcoat  were  of  New  England, 
his  leggings  and  whip  of  Ohio.  In  part  pay 
for  an  American  saddle,  he  had  obtained  a  serape 
of  many  colors,  and  a  pair  of  Mexican  leather 
breeches  with  an  indefinite  number  of  bell-but¬ 
tons,  which  he  declared  “took  him  as  long  to 
fasten  as  it  would  to  curry  two  horses,”  and 
which  he  intended  to  have  sewed  up  upon  his 
return. 

Howton’s  language  had  become  as  varied  as 
his  clothing.  He  had  picked  up  his  phraseology 
according  to  the  emergencies  of  his  eventful  life, 
and  he  “  guessed”  at  the  distances,  or  “  cara 
ho’d”  the  roads  with  equal  facility. 

We  were  upon  the  highway  from  Mexico  to 
Vera  Cruz.  It  was  night,  and  a  very  bright 
moonlight.  Howton  had  made  us  familiar  with 
every  horse  he  had  ever  sold  in  Mexico,  and 
we  could,  as  commissioners,  have  assessed  with 
sufficient  accuracy  every  thing  he  was  worth  in 
the  world,  since  he  had  told  us  his  losses  with 
as  much  candor  as  his  gains. 

His  speculations  on  the  last  trip  had  varied 
somewhat  from  the  usual  operations  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  He  had  sold  an  Hidalgo  a  pair  of  horses 
bought  out  of  an  Ohio  wagon,  as  having  been 
begotten,  bred,  and  broken,  expressly  for  the 
use  of  “  Ex.  Sen.  Pres,  de  los  Unidos  Estados,” 
General  Taylor,  who  unfortunately  died,  and 
therefore  did  not  need  them.  During  a  stay  of 
several  days  upon  free  quarters  at  the  hacienda 
of  the  Hidalgo,  where  he  recruited  his  steeds 
for  a  grand  descent  upon  the  city  of  Puebla, 
Howton  had  “possessed”  his  corteous  host  with 
the  extreme  value  of  the  cattle  of  Ohio.  He 
expatiated  upon  the  effect  which  their  introduc¬ 
tion  would  have  upon  the  rather  diminutive 
stock  of  the  country,  and  after  putting  them  at 
a  high  figure,  to  impress  a  proper  estimate  of 
their  value,  he  received  an  order  to  purchase  a 
bull  and  two  cows  on  account  of  his  entertainer. 

These  splendid  cattle,  combining  in  their  pe¬ 
digree  every  possible  permutation  of  the  Devon, 
Durham,  and  Norfolk,  were  called  “  the  patent 


abbreviated  short-horn.”  The  cows,  with  their 
calves,  were  purchased  from  a  flat-boat  at  New- 
Orleans.  The  bull  was  procured  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  city,  from  a  sugar  estate,  partly  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  mule,  partly  in  consideration  of 
taking  him  out  of  the  neighborhood.  He  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  “roaming  with  the  dew 
upon  his  feet,”  pretty  much  wherever  he  was 
inclined,  whereby  one  of  his  eyes  had  been  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  a  fowlingpiece,  and  his  dewlap 
torn  bodily  off  by  the  dogs.  But  the  certificate 
of  pedigree  and  performance  represented  him 
as  the  victor  of  numerous  fights,  and  even  set 
forth  the  American  Don  Joses  and  Johns  that 
the  ferocious  bull  had  slain.  Fie  was  to  become 
the  progenitor  of  a  line  of  bulls  destined  to  raise 
the  renown  of  the  hacienda  to  a  lofty  elevation. 

Howton  had  met  with  another  adventure 
which  he  had  contrived  to  turn  to  account. 
Coming  down  from  Baton  Rogue  as  a  deck  pas¬ 
senger,  he  had  found  an  angry  Captain  prepar¬ 
ing  to  land  what  every  one  proclaimed  to  be  “  a 
nigger,”  upon  the  testimony  of  a  very  dark 
skin,  an  unintelligible  tongue,  and  an  inability 
to  perform  that  indispensable  form  of  tribute 
known  among  navigators  as  “settling  with  the 
Captain.”  Howton  discovered  the  nondescript 
to  be  a  “Mexikin  greaser.”  He  joked  the  Cap¬ 
tain  about  being  taken  in,  and  finally  took  charge 
of  the  greaser  at  a  reduced  fare,  intending  to 
employ  him  in  the  capacity  of  vaquero,  or  cow- 
driver  extraordinary,  near  the  court  of  Mexico. 

The  greaser,  having  escaped  being  marooned 
at  a  Mississippi  wood-yard,  was  like  any  other 
rescued  captive,  very  grateful.  He  prostrated 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Howton,  and,  to  use  the 
expressions  of  the  latter,  “  the  poor  thing  car¬ 
ried  on  pitiful.”  He  was  promoted,  however, 
to  be  master  of  the  cattle. 

The  veteran  bull  was  provided  with  a  large 
red  hood  and  a  blue  ephod,  whereupon  was 
worked 

“  GENL  SANTY  ANNY,” 
in  large  letters.  These  ornamental  garments 
were  to  be  worn  at  the  sale  of  the  bull,  and  on 
other  state  occasions,  at  the  discretion  of  any 
subsequent  proprietor. 

But  when  the  stock  of  horses  and  cattle  was 
disembarked  upon  the  Mexican  shores,  Howton 
saw  that  the  majestic  gravity  with  which  the 
hero  of  the  arena  proceeded  would  delay  the 
progress  of  his  whole  drove  of  horses,  involve 
many  unnecessary  bills,  and  postpone  his  arri¬ 
val  in  market.  He  therefore  datached  Fernando, 
who  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  due  care  of 
the  invaluable  stock  entrusted  to  him.  He  gave 
him  no  money,  but  ordered  the  various  Posa- 
deros  on  the  road  to  furnish  whatever  he  might 
require.  He  then  hastened  forward,  heralding 
the  merits  and  magnifying  the  cost  of  the  bull 
and  his  family  at  every  place  which  he  passed, 
until  every  posada  was  thronged  with  specta¬ 
tors  to  see  “el  toro  Americano  grande.”  As 
Howton  hastened  to  the  Metropolis,  the  passen¬ 
gers  in  the  stage  were  asked  about  the  fine  stock 
they  had  passed.  At  first  they  reported  them 
getting  on  very  well,  then  rumors  of  their  illness 
were  communicated  by  the  same  medium,  and 
after  a  few  days  the&wZZ-etins  ceased  altogether. 

Howton  was  now  returning,  with  the  most  in¬ 
dignant  reproaches  against  the  ungrateful  Fer- 
nado,  whom,  besides  having  redeemed  from 
bondage,  he  had  also  accoutred  with  a  pair  of 
his  own  breeches,  the  cost  to  be  deducted  from 
his  salary  as  vaquero. 

We  were  approaching  the  place  where  the 
Devons  and  Durhams  had  been  last  heard  from. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  an  American,  who 
understood  Spanish  very  well,  should  inquire 
into  the  circumstances.  Howton  wisely  deter¬ 
mined  to  remain  incognito,  for  fear  bills  might 
be  presented  against  him.  The  passengers  en¬ 
tered  zealously  into  his  grievances,  and  sympa¬ 
thized  with  him,  whereas  they  should  have  ex¬ 
tended  their  congratulations  rather  to  the  Hi¬ 
dalgo,  who  escaped  paying  a  very  high  price  for 
bull  beef.  Such,  however,  is  nationality. 

We  all  entered  the  tienda;  (this  is  a  shop 
about  the  size  of  a  dog-kennel,  or  a  No.  3  dry- 
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goods  box,  generally  filled  with  a  very  stout  yel¬ 
low  woman,  a  lot  of  fish,  onions,  bread,  cotton 
cloth,  cheap  violins,  wax  dolls,  chocolate,  and 
agua  ardiente.)  There  were  two  men  in  the 
one  we  visited  on  this  occasion,  with  the  usual 
variety,  and  with  the  onions  in  festoons  of 
triumph  over  the  unlucky  proprietor  of  the  bull. 
The  first  inquiries  were  very  general.  They 
were  based  on  a  report  that  an  American  gen¬ 
tleman  had  lost  some  very  valuable  stock  on 
the  road.  It  was  admitted  that  they  had  stop¬ 
ped  at  the  tienda,  and  the  proprietor  hastened 
to  exculpate  himself  from  any  responsibility  in 
regard  to  them. 

“  Ask  him,”  said  Howton,  “  wha’s  Fer- 
nandy ?” 

The  response  was  very  unsatisfactory — a 
Mexican  of  the  lower  order  being  about  as  hard 
to  distinguish  or  catch  as  one  of  the  wild  cattle 
of  the  pampas,  or  any  particular  one  of  the  ver¬ 
min  upon  his  own  person.  He  had  stopped  with 
the  cattle,  but  had  abandoned  them,  and  gone  off. 

“Ask  him  what  become  of  the  cattle!'” 

“The  cattle  had  been  taken  sick,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  cows  died.” 

“  Ask  him  what  went  with  the  bull  ?” 

“  Ah,  senor,”  said  the  shopkeeper,  with  an 
hypercritical  whine,  “  a  few  days  afterwards  the 
bull  died  also.” 

“  Well,”  said  Howton,  very  much  exaspe¬ 
rated,  “ask  him,  what  went  with  the  calves?” 

“  Ah,  the  calves  were  also  very  ill.” 

“  Confound  you,”  said  Howton,  in  great  wrath, 

“  I  expect  you  give  a  big  bull  punchin,  (bull 
fight,)  and  then  butchered  the  whole  business. 
Gentlemen,”  said  he,  turning  to  us,  “I’ll  bet 
that  bull’s  carcase  has  been  strung  out  as  long 
as  a  bed-cord,  and  this  yaller  raskal  thing  has 
been  a  retailing  of  his  very  chittlins  by  the 
yard.” 

The  black  eye  of  the  Mexican  glanced  with  a 
mingled  expression  of  delight  and  apprehension. 
His  brother,  apprehensive  from  our  numbers, 
the  manner  of  Howton,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  rascality  which  had  beon  practised,  took  the 
American  side.  He  said — “  Me  American !  Me 
go  to  New-Orleans  quick.” 

“  Y>u’d  better  stay  vvhar  you  are,”  exclaimed 
the  indignant  joekey,  “  we’ve  got  niggers  enough 
there  a’ieady.” 

The  shopkeeper  pursued  his  narration.  He 
evidently  played  for  a  point.  He  thought  to 
vindicate  his  innocence,  and  strengthen  the  pro¬ 
babilities  of  his  story,  by  demanding  payment 
for  his  services.  He  said  in  a  musical  voice  — 

“  The  bill  for  the  doctor’s  attention  and  medi¬ 
cine  is  forty-nine  dollars  and  seventy -four  cents.” 

“  But  for  the  curing  of  the  calf,  to  which  we  ap¬ 
plied  various  remedies,  the  bill  has  been  increased 
two  dollars  and  a  quarter.” 

“  Cured  ’em  you  thief!  You  eat  ’em  up,  and 
you  want  to  get  your  pay  twice.  Ask  him  what 
become  of  the  carcase?” 

The  shopkeeper  could  not  say  ;  they  had  been 
eaten  up  by  the  dogs. 

“I  declare,”  said  the  desperate  Howton,  “ef 
the  cows  and  the  bull’s  been  eat  up,  I  don’t 
reckon  they  eat  up  that  bull’s  horns,  and  I’d 
know  ’em  amongst  a  thousand.  Ask  him  whar’s 
the  horns.  Whar’s  the  bull’s  horns?” 

“  Will  thatgentlemanpay  the  account?”  asked 
the  cunning  Mexican. 

“No,  by  hokey,  I  shan’t;  they’re  no  cattle  of 
mine.  They  belonged  to  a  man  near  Puebly. 
But  I  hate  to  see  such  meanness.”  Then  he 
added,  turning  to  us,  “I  know  ’em.  Ef  he  had 
any  hook  upon  me,  he’d  wring  in  one  of  thar 
scoundrel  aikaldys,  and  I’d  never  git  done  payin’ 
as  long  as  I  had  any  thing,  and  maybe  nuvver 
see  home  itself  agin.  So  I  guess  I’ll  let  him 
slide.  Tell  him,  mistei’,”  (to  the  interpreter,) 

“  that  ef  you  see  the  man  that  owned  the  cat¬ 
tle,  you’ll  let  him  know  of  the  bill  for  doctorin’ 
’em,” 

The  call  of  the  driver,  and  the  impregnable 
position  of  the  Posadero,  who.  from  a  defendant 
had  become  an  applicant  for  his  bill,  terminated 
the  inquiry,  and  the  committee  rose.  Howton 
declared  as  he  climbed  up  on  the  coach,  that  if 


he  had  time  he  could  prove  by  the  neighbors 
that  the  “yaller  raslcnl  had  first  showed  old 
Santy  Anny  in  a  grand  bull-fight,  and  then  sold 
or  made  beef  of  the  whole  lot,  and  that  if  he 
could  be  sure  that  he  had  included  that  raskal 
Fernandv  in  the  slaughter  and  sale,  he  should 
be  perfectly  satisfied.  But,”  said  he,  as  he 
showed  his  enormous  mouth  at  the  side  of  the 
coach,  “did  you  notice  how  the  thing  looked 
when  I  asked  him  to  show  me  the  horns  ?  I 
had  him  on  the  horns,  didn’t  I?” 

“  But,  Howton,  how  was  it  about  the  bill  ?” 

“  Why,  gentlemen,  don’t  you  see  the  fact  was, 
thar  he  had  me  /” — Spirit  of  the  Times. 

PIGS  AND  CHERRIES. 

A  Temperance  Sermon. — On  Thanksgiving 
afternoon  we  went  to  see  an  old  gentleman, 

Uncle  S. - ,  who  lives  on  Long  Island,  on  his 

farm  near  Brooklyn.  Mr.  S.  is  from  Germany, 
and  has  been  for  some  years  a  strong  tempe¬ 
rance  man,  although  brought  up  with  an  ardent 
appreciation  of  the  virtues  of  grape  juice. 

“  Uncle,”  said  we,  as  we  drank  a  huge  tank¬ 
ard  of  cider,  while  partaking  at  his  bountiful 
table,  “  How  came  you  to  relinquish  the  use  of 
wine  ?” 

“  Well,”  responded  the  hale  old  gentleman, 
unbottoning  his  vest  to  make  more  room  for  the 
third  plate  of  turkey,  to  which  he  had  helped 
himself,  “  I  tells  you,  den  :  When  I  first  comes 
from  Jarmany,  we  moved  into  Lancashster 
County,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  dere  was  no  wine ; 
so,  every  year  we  make  a  barrel  of  cherry 
bounce,  and  we  all  gets  trunk  on  it  regular 
every  Saturday  efening.  Nexht  Sphring  when 
der  bounce  was  all  drinked  up,  I  gets  der  cher¬ 
ries  to  der  hogs.  Der  consequence  was — der 
hogs  git  shoost  as  drunk  as  a  lot  of  beeples. 

“  By  and  by,  hogs  get  sober  again,  and  I  tries 
’em  mit  anoder  mess.  Der  hogs  was  very  hun¬ 
gry,  and  come  runnin’  up  to  cler  trough, 
schquealin’  like  der  tuyfel ;  den  dey  shtick  in 
deir  shnouts,  and  shmack  deir  chops  till  dey  git 
a  taste  of  der  cherries ;  and  den  dey  all  run 
around  der  yard  mit  der  tongues  wide  open,  and 
deir  mouths  hanging  out,  and  rub  de  ground 
agin  dair  noses  to  take  away  der  tashte.  Hogs 
couldn’t  sthand  it,  no  how — make  dem  orful 
sick. 

“  Old  dad  said,  ‘  neffer  geefs  it  up  dat  way :’  so, 
nexht  week  I  geefs  der  hogs  anoder  mess  of  der 
cherries ;  and  when  I  comes  mit  der  bucket  to 
feed  ’em,  right  away  dey  seem  someting  wrong. 
Up  dey  all  walks  shlowly  to  deir  feed;  and, 
when  dey  schmelt  der  cherries,  all  turned  right 
around  mid  deir  hind  quarters  to  der  trough  ! 

“  Ever  since  dat  time,  mine  poy,  when  der 
prandy  subject  comes  up,  I  shoost  rights  about 
face,  and  has  noting  to  do  mit  der  subject.” 

We  felt  as  though  we  had  heard  an  impressive 
temperance  lecture,  and  congratulated  ourselves 
that  Uncle  S.  had  strengthened  the  conviction 
that  temperance  is  better  than  indulgence. — 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

- *©€ - 

Ladies  with  Soles. — An  American  travelling 
in  England,  sets  it  down  as  one  of  “  the  sights” 
of  that  country,  that  he  actually  saw  ladies  with 
soles — whole  solts  !  soles  such  as  are  soles !  “  I 

saw  one,”  says  the  astonished  traveller,  “who 
had  a  sole  between  herself  and  the  ground 
which  was  actually  half  an  inch  thick !  It  was 
a  rainy,  muddy  day,  and  she  (in  her  good  sense) 
had  provided  for  it.”  Well,  the  English  are  an 
odd  people,  and  perhaps  their  women  do  wear 
shoes  with  soles  half  an  inch  thick;  but  a  trav¬ 
eller  who  has  any  regard  for  his  own  reputation, 
had  better  not  report  such  stories  to  our  Amer¬ 
ican  ladies.  They  certainly  will  not  credit  the 
statement  that  English  ladies  wear  such  vulgar 
things,  even  when  the  streets  are  ankle  deep 
with  mud,  snow,  or  slosh.  Colds,  aches,  con¬ 
sumption,  death  itself,  could  not  force  them  to 
adopt  such  a  ridiculous  fashion.  The  right  to 
wear  stout,  water-proof  boots  is,  indeed,  a  male 
prerogative,  which  the  boldest  champion  of 
woman’s  rights  has  not  yet  invaded,  so  far  as 
our  information  extends, — N,  Jd.  Farmer. 


THE  PARLOR. 

There  is  not  only  a  tendency  now  to  a  life  in 
a  hotel,  but  to  a  perversion  of  family  arrange¬ 
ments  into  an  imitation  of  the  same  model. 
Families  do  not  possess  that  wholeness,  which 
they  once  had ;  but  are  broken  into  as  many 
fragments,  as  there  are  persons  in  them.  A 
chamber  was  once  a  room  to  sleep  in ;  it  has 
become  a  place  to  live  in ;  and  the  parlor  is 
deserted.  Yes,  that  charming  spot,  the  attract¬ 
ive  center  once  of  all  the  household  ;  the  scene 
of  so  much  gentle  industry,  innocent  diversion, 
instructive  and  agreeable  conversation,  and 
sweet  and  unaffected  intermingling  of  the  soul 
and  mind,  is  abandoned  to  fashionable  callers, 
for  the  most  part,  where  heartless  talk  occupies 
the  place  of  genial  interchange  of  feeling,  and 
style  and  exhibition  have  banished  enjoyment 
and  repose. 

According  to  the  present  mode,  the  various 
members  of  a  family  are  convoked  together  from 
their  isolated  apartment  scarcely  more  than 
once  or  twice  a  day ;  at  dinner  generally,  and 
sometimes  perhaps,  like  militia  platoon  filing,  at 
tea.  Breakfast  is  a  scattering  affair,  at  which 
every  one  arrives,  as  he  does  at  church,  any 
time  during  the  morning.  Many  of  these  habits 
remind  one  strongly  of  penitentiary  arrange¬ 
ments,  where  the  occupants  of  the  cells  are 
separated  from  each  other  at  all  hours  except  at 
meal  times.  There  is  rarely  a  general  muster  of 
the  tenantry  of  all  the  stories,  any  more  than 
there  is  of  firemen,  except  on  the  ringing  of  the 
bells  ;  and  as  soon  as  their  appetites  are  extin¬ 
guished,  they  slink  back  again  into  their  retreats. 

Are  these  the  manners,  we  would  ask,  which 
are  likely  to  attach  the  members  of  a  household 
to  one  another;  to  make  a  pleasant  home,  affec¬ 
tionate  children,  and  promote  sobriety  and  con¬ 
tentment?  The  propensity  to  spend  the 
evenings  away  from  home  is  growing  general. 
What  is  the  reason  ?  Need  we  look  for  an 
explanation  beyond  the  fact  that  there  is  so 
little  intercourse  and  social  pleasure  and  amuse¬ 
ment  in  the  domestic  circle,  so  that  pleasure 
even  of  the  most  innocent  kind,  which  the  heart 
naturally  craves  it  there  denied  ?  The  home  is 
consequently  deserted  nightly,  first  for  the 
theatre  or  ball-room,  then  for  the  debauch  and 
tap-room.  When  such  corruption  does  not 
follow7,  there  is  a  want  of  heartiness  and  strength 
in  our  natural  affections,  w7hieh  wisely  cultivated, 
form  the  basis  of  our  most  substantial  and  solid 
happiness,  and  much  of  our  prosperity  in  life. 

We  would  not  advocate  a  bigoted  restriction 
of  our  social  nature  to  the  narrow  boundaries 
of  our  own  roof.  By  no  means.  But  the  fire, 
that  is  not  first  kindled  on  the  hearth-stone, 
will  not  be  felt  beyond  the  outward  walls. 
There  can  be  no  genial  expansion,  where  the 
center  is  dead  and  cold.  We  believe  society  to 
be  a  divine  institution,  and  the  family  ligament 
the  fundamental,  the  strongest,  and  most  vital 
portion  of  the  whole  structure.  It  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  us  to  maintain  our  present  form  of 
government,  and  the  liberty  which  it  secures, 
without  preserving  the  little  primordial  germ  of 
it  wrapped  up  in  the  family  circle.  Foreign 
nations  will  struggle  in  vain  for  the  permanent 
attainment  of  what  we  possess  by  inheritance, 
till  the  elementary  constituent  members  of  such 
a  system,  as  are  comprised  in  family  govern¬ 
ments,  shall  be  recognized  and  established. 

What  then  tends  to  impair  the  beautiful 
structure  of  the  family,  its  contentment  and 
satisfactions,  should  meet  with  such  a  rebuke  as 
is  due  only  to  a  mischief,  which  is  undermining 
virtue,  and  the  very  foundations  of  our  repub¬ 
lican  edifice.  And  the  evil  is  none  the  less, 
because  the  injury  which  is  doing  it  is  out  of 
sight,  below  the  surface,  and  therefore  causes  no 
alarm.  Our  fathers  would  never  have  conquered 
freedom  without  a  careful  nurture  in  the  bosom 
of  families  founded  on  virtue  and  affection,  and 
in  turn  promoting  them.  We,  their  children, 
will  fail  in  maintaining  the  acquisition,  if  we 
wickedly  throw  away  the  helps  by  which  it  was 
originally  won. — Newark  Daily  Advertiser. 
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Prizes.  —  We  call  attention  to  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  publishers  on  the  last  page.  Al¬ 
most  any  person,  by  a  little  extra  effort,  can 
secure  one  of  these  prizes.  Our  circulation  is 
extended  into  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  is 
pretty  equally  distributed,  and  is  consequently 
not  large  in  any  one  locality.  On  this  account 
it  will  be  easy  to  make  up  large  clubs  at  almost 
any  post-office. 

We  also  call  attention  to  the  arrangements 
made  to  send  copies  of  some  of  the  more  valua¬ 
ble  magazines  and  weeklies  in  connection  with 
our  own  paper. 

- »-•-« - 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE  IGNORES 
ACRICULTURE. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  look  to 
our  columns  for  this  long  and  purely  political 
document,  but  they  will  not  find  it  here ;  wc 
have  left  it  where  it  legitimately  belongs — to  the 
political  papers.  When  the  President  of  this 
great  nation  in  his  annual  message — which  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  a  summing  up  and  review  of  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  country — takes  no  notice 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  all  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country,  namely,  that  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  we  think  the  document  entirely  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  a  paper  having  as  high  aims  as  our 
own. 

This  message  recommends  the  expending 
million  after  million  for  the  promotion  of  the 
various  minor  interests  of  the  country ;  yet 
passes  over,  completely  ignores,  even  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  those  of  agriculture,  interests  greater 
and  more  important  than  all  the  others  com¬ 
bined. 

A  Washington,  the  first  and  greatest  of  our 
Presidents,  could  regard  this  interest  in  all 
its  magnitude,  and  in  his  messages  recom¬ 
mend  its  promotion  as  the  Grst  and  greatest 
aim  of  American  statesmen.  Not  so  with  a 
Pierce,  our  latest  President.  For  our  present 
chief  magistrate  as  a  man,  both  morally  and 
intellectually,  we  have  a  high  respect ;  and  we 
regret  that  he  is  not  endowed  with  that  capa¬ 
cious  reach  of  thought  which  would  have  led 
him  to  look  beyond  the  bounds  of  mere  political 
routine,  and  to  say  and  do  something  worthy  of 
himself  and  the  country  he  represents,  in  fos¬ 
tering  that  interest  which  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant  and  most  worthy  of  all. 

But  the  great  agricultural  class  are  them¬ 
selves  most  to  blame  for  the  disregard  and 
contempt  in  which  they  are  held.  They  per¬ 
mit  themselves  to  be  led  like  their  own  silly 
heep,  and  are  brought  up  to  the  polls  to  vote 
or  mere  politicians,  who,  having  secured  their 
own  ends,  repay  those  to  whom  they  owe  their 
elevation,  by  slight  and  contempt;  and  while 
wearing  the  honors  and  pocketing  the  profits  of 
their  position,  in  return  laugh  at  the  simplicity, 
and  mock  at  the  ignorance  of  their  blinded 
tools. 

We  long  for,  and  look  forward  with  hope  to 
that  day,  when  farmers  shall  so  well  understand 
what  is  due  to  themselves  and  to  their  noble 
calling,  that  they  will  elect  their  rulers  or  rather 
servants,  from  their  own  class ;  men  sufficiently 
enlightened,  to  advocate  and  carry  out  those 
measures,  which  are  best  calculated  to  advance 
them  to  their  true  position— a  position  which  is 
their  due,  and  which  would  be  taken  by  them 
now,  if  they  properly  regarded  themselves  and 
their  profession. 


COPYING  WITHOUT  CREDIT. 

We  have  recently  cut  from  our  exchanges  a 
large  number  of  articles  which  originated  in 
this  paper  and  have  been  copied  elsewhere 
without  credit.  Several  of  these  have  been 
taken  at  second-hand  from  the  journals  first  ap¬ 
propriating  them,  and  in  this  case  there  is  less 
cause  of  blame,  and  doubtless  in  most  instances 
the  “  amende  honorable”  will  be  made  where 
notice  of  the  mistake  is  given.  Some  journals, 
however,  unscrupulously  use  our  articles  as  their 
own,  even  setting  them  up  leaded  as  editorials , 
and  the  repetition  of  this  indicates  that  it  is  not 
the  result  of  mistalee.  We  design,  from  time  to 
time,  to  expose  these  cases.  We  begin  to-day 
with  the  Jefferson  Farmer.  This  paper  has  re¬ 
cently  published  two  long  articles  written  ex¬ 
pressly  for  this  paper  by  one  of  the  editors. 
One  of  these  is  entitled,  “  How  shall  we  Advance 
the  Interests  of  Agriculture,”  set  up  in  leaded 
type  on  the  inside  of  that  paper ;  the  other  is 
headed,  “  How  to  make  Home-made  Super¬ 
phosphate  of  Lime.” 

Putnam’s  Magazine  for  December.— We 
have  spent  a  few  pleasant  and  profitable  hours 
in  the  perusal  of  the  well-filled  and  ample  pages 
of  this  excellent  magazine,  and  find  them  re¬ 
plete  with  interesting  and  instructive  reading 
matter,  which  wc  shall  go  through  with  at  our 
leisure.  Wc  have  from  the  first,  regarded  with 
a  lively  satisfaction  this  effort  to  foster  native 
talent ;  and  we  congratulate  the  publishers,  that 
at  the  close  of  their  first  year,  they  can  an¬ 
nounce  “the  successful  establishment  of  ‘Put¬ 
nam’s  Monthly’  as  a  fixed  fact and  that  they 
enter  upon  the  new  year  with  “  new  and  varied 
attractions  for  all  classes  of  its  wide  circle  of 
readers.”  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co., 
10  Park  Place;  $3  a  year,  or  25  cents  per 
monthly  number. 

Discontinuance  of  the  Farm  and  Garden. — 
Speaking  of  the  reason  for  the  discontinuance 
of  the  Farm  and  Garden  in  number  12  of  this 
journal,  page  184,  we  said  it  “was  stopped  be¬ 
fore  the  issue  of  the  tenth  number,  owing  to  the 
improper  conduct  of  a  person  employed  in  trans¬ 
acting-  the  business  department  of  the  paper.” 

To  this  we  desire  now  to  add,  that  Mr.  Solon 
Robinson  was  not  the  person  alluded  to  above, 
he  never  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  part  of  the  paper ;  and  had  dissolved  all 
connection  with  the  Agricultor  and  Farm  and 
Garden,  more  than  two  months  previously  to 
their  stoppage,  we  parting  with  mutual  consent 
and  good  will.  Publishers. 

- «  «  O - 

To  Correspondents. — We  have  a  number  of 
communications  on  hand  which  we  will  attend 
to  soon.  Where  questions  are  asked  which  do 
not  require  an  immediate  answer,  wc  sometimes 
reserve  them  till  we  have  an  expected  article  on 
the  subject  inquired  about. 


Probable  Loss  of  the  Potato  and  Onion  Crop  in 
Bermuda. 

By  advices  from  this  island  to  the  3d  inst.,  we 
learn  that  a  terrible  gale  had  prevailed  there  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  week.  The  Bermudian  says : 

Upon  the  land,  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
storm  are  but  too  visible.  The  young  crop  of 
onions,  now  in  its  most  tender  state,  has,  in 
many  places,  been  ruinously  blighted ;  and  the 
advanced  crop  of  potatoes,  both  sweet  and  Irish, 


are  completely  blackened,  and  their  further 
growth  entirely  checked.  The  fruit  crop  has 
come  in  for  a  share  of  the  havoc ;  bushels  of 
oranges,  shaddocks,  and  grape-fruit,  wanting 
only  a  few  more  weeks  to  bring  them  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  are  lying  on  the  ground ;  and  a  number  of 
banana  trees,  and  other  delicate  occupants  of 
the  orchard,  are  either  uprooted  or  rudely 
wrung  off  from  their  stems. 

New- York,  and  other  cities  of  the  American 
seaboard,  are  dependant  upon  Bermuda  for 
their  earliest  potatoes  and  some  other  vegeta¬ 
bles,  which  begin  to  arrive  here  towards  the  last 
of  April.  They  are  very  fine,  and  highly  prized 
among  us.  We  shall  next  spring  sensibly  feel 
the  loss  of  this  crop  at  Bermuda ;  but  we  trust 
the  loss  may  not  be  so  great  as  now  anticipated. 

- — •  o  • - 

NEW-YORK  ^HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  at  the  rooms,  No.  600  Broadway,  on 
Monday  evening,  Dec.  5th,  Wilson  G.  Hunt, 
one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had 
been  read  and  approved  of,  the  election  of  offi¬ 
cers  was  proceeded  with,  and  the  following  per¬ 
sons  were  chosen  for  the  coming  year : 

President — Shepherd  Knapp. 

Vice  Presidents — Wilson  G.  Hunt,  Wm.  W. 
Livermore,  John  Groshon,  Robert  L.  Pell,  Abm. 
A.  Leggett. 

Treasurer — Jacob  C.  Parsons. 

Recording  Secretary — Peter  B.  Mead. 

Corresponding  Secretary — George  Wm.  Cur¬ 

tis. 

Librarian — James  Cheetham. 

Finance  Committee — John  Groshon,  H.  M. 
Schieffelin,  Wm.  W.  Livermore. 

Library  Committee — Andrew  Reed,  Peter  B. 
Mead. 

Premium  Committee — Peter  B.  Mead,  Alex¬ 
ander  Gordon. 

Committee  on  Fruits — Charles  More,  Thomas 
Hogg,  Jr.,  Wm.  S.  Carpenter. 

Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers — J.  E. 
Rauch,  J.  B.  Lenoir,  Robert  Reed. 

Committee  on  Vegetables — Alfred  Bridgeman, 
John  Suttle,  Charles  Knight. 

Committee  on  Seeds — Isaac  Buchanan,  Chas. 
Place,  Jacob  C.  Parsons. 

Mr.  A.  Bridgeman  offered  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  premiums  due  by  the  Society, 
should  be  paid  during  the  month  of  January 
next.  His  reasons  for  presenting  this  resolution 
were  that  he  felt  it  was  injurious  to  the  Society 
to  allow  these  just  debts  to  remain  over  any 
longer ;  by  so  doing  they  would  lose  their  best 
members  and  exhibitors.  He  recommended 
that  some  step  should  be  taken  to  raise  funds. 

The  Treasurer  explained  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  name  a  time  in  which  the  premiums  could 
be  paid.  He  was  careful  to  liquidate  debts  as 
fast  as  funds  came  into  his  hands. 

Mr.  Bridgeman’s  resolution  having  been  sec¬ 
onded,  the  question  was  put  and  lost. 

A  resolution  was  passed  requiring  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  to  report  at  the  next  regular 
meeting  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  Society, 
and  the  best  means  of  raising  funds  to  meet  it. 

A  member  inquired,  if  those  who  did  not 
claim  their  premiums  within  three  months,  as 
required  by  one  of  the  by-laws,  would  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  them  at  any  time  the  Society  was 
prepared  to  pay  them,  as  many  did  not  feel  dis- 
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posed  to  apply  for  their  premiums  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances  of  the  Society. 

The  chair  stated  that  no  advantage  would  be 
taken  of  such  a  regulation. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Mead  called  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  subject  of  the  Conversational 
meetings  of  the  Society,  the  first  of  which  was 
to  be  held  on  Monday,  December  12th.  He 
hoped  the  members  would  take  an  interest  in 
them,  and  that  all  who  could  give  any  informa¬ 
tion  would  freely  do  so.  With  regard  to  the 
objection  that  some  of  the  profession  had  to 
expose  its  secrets,  he  would  say,  that  he  did  not 
desire  that  they  should  do  so  ;  indeed  he  held 
that  what  the  whole  profession  know  is  no  se¬ 
cret.  He  hoped  the  members  would  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  success  of  these  meetings,  and  that 
they  would  bring  their  friends  with  them,  as 
they  were  to  be  open  to  all. 

He  thanked  the  Society  for  the  renewed 
proofs  of  its  confidence  in  reelecting  him  to 
what  he  considered  a  high  position,  but  he  as¬ 
sured  them  he  would  be  willing  to  hold  the 
most  trifling  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Society, 
such  was  his  anxiety  for  the  promotion  of  the 
objects  it  had  in  view.  He  thanked  them  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  kind  forbearance  they  had  always 
exhibited,  without  which  he  could  not  have  filled 
the  position  to  which  he  had  been  reelected,  and 
he  would  add  that  if  all  the  members  felt  the 
same  interest  as  he  did  in  the  success  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  it  would  not  long  remain  in  its  present 
condition. 

A  discussion  took  place  regarding  the  reports 
of  committees  on  Fruits,  Flowers,  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  which  was  concluded  by  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  requiring  the  various  committees  to 
furnish  a  full  report  at  the  next  meeting.  On 
motion,  the  Society  adjourned  to  the  second 
Monday  in  January. 

Several  specimens  were  presented,  including  a 
new  Pear  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Livingston,  raised  by 
him  from  seed;  several  trees  had  borne  from 
the  same  sowing,  but  this  was  the  only  one 
worth  preserving.  It  resembles  the  Seckel,  and 
is  evidently  a  seedling  of  that  variety,  and  being 
in  season  much  later,  renders  it  a  valuable  ac¬ 
quisition.  As  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Fruits  for  examination,  who  will  report  at 
next  meeting,  we  will  not  describe  it  minutely 
at  present. 

Mr.  Wit.  Cranstoun,  Hoboken,  exhibited 
some  very  fine  stalks  of  Celery,  well  blanched, 
solid,  and  crisp.  The  whole  plant  measured 
three  and  a  half  feet  at  least,  and  the  blanched 
portion  nearly  two  feet.  He  calls  it  the  Giant 
Solid.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  proper  manner, 
with  the  roots  attached,  and  not  as  we  have 
seen  some,  trimmed  up  as  if  just  purchased  from 
a  stall  in  market. 

A  collection  of  cut  flowers,  of  green  and  hot¬ 
house  plants  was  also  contributed  by  the  same 
gentleman,  consisting  of  about  twenty  varieties, 
including  three  varieties  of  Abutilon,  Bedfordi- 
anum,  venosum,  and  striatum ;  Begonia  incar- 
nata,  Bouvardia  leiantha,  Fuchsia  serratifolia, 

and  other  choice  specimens. 

- ••  0 - 

Foreign  Patent. — Improvement  in  Deodoris¬ 
ing  Sew  eg  e- water  and  Cesspools ,  and  in  Manu¬ 
facturing  Manures — Patent  dated  March  8, 
1853,  (No.  581.)  Jacques  Francisque  Pinel,  of 
Pall  Mall,  Middlesex,  agricultural  chemist.  This 
invention  consists  in  applying  to  sewege-water 
sulphate  of  zinc,  potash,  alum,  chloride  of  so¬ 


dium,  and  sand,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  solid 
matter  contained  in  it,  and  then  manufacturing 
the  solid  deposit  into  manure  by  combining  it 
with  such  substances  as  pulverised  chloride  of 
sodium,  nitrate  of  potash,  soot,  ashes,  slaked 
lime,  or  muriate  of  ammonia,  that  will  concen¬ 
trate  the  gases  necessary  to  vegetation. 

- •-•  • - 

PROFIT  OF  FEEDING  CORN  TO  HOGS 

In  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Report  for  1852,  now 
in  press,  we  no  tice  in  the  report  from  Highland 
county,  by  C.  0.  Sams,  a  calculation  based  upon 
experiments,  designed  to  answer  the  oft-re¬ 
peated  question  as  to  how  much  pork  a  bushel 
of  corn  will  make.  AVc  copy  from  the  Report. — 
Ohio  Cultivator. 

It  is  estimated,  from  an  experiment  made  by 
S.  B.  Anderson,  that  100  bushels  of  corn  will 
produce  1050  lbs.  of  gross  increase  in  the  weight 
of  hogs.  100  thrifty  hogs  were  weighed  and  put 
into  a  pen.  They  were  fed  for  100  days  as 
much  corn  as  they  would  eat.  The  average 
consumption  -was  100  bushels  every  six  days. 
The  average  gross  increase  per  hog  for  the  100 
days  was  175  lbs.,  or  at  the  rate  of  If  lbs.  per 
day. 

It  thus  appears  that  1  bushel  of  corn  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  gross  increase  of  10)  lbs.  Throwing  off 

1- 5  to  come  at  the  net  weight,  gives  8  2-5  lbs.  of 
pork  as  the  product  of  one  bushel  of  corn.  If  8 

2- 5  lbs.  of  pork  are  made  by  1  bushel,  or  56  lbs. 
of  corn,  1  lb.  of  pork  is  the  product  of  6f  lbs.  of 
corn. 

From  an  experiment  made  by  Samuel  Linn, 
of  this  county,  with  58  hogs,  as  reported  in  the 
Patent  Office  Report  for  1849,  GA  lbs.  of  corn 
produced  1  lb.  of  pork. 

From  the  experiments  of  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Ells¬ 
worth,  reported  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  for 
the  year  1847,  it  appears  that  3  4-5  lbs.  of  cooked 
meal  made  1  lb.  of  pork.  This  experiment  was 
on  a  small  scale. 

Assuming  that  it  requires  Gf  lbs.  of  corn  to 
make  1  lb.  of  pork,  the  cost  of  its  production 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table.  The  la¬ 
bor  of  feeding  and  taking  care  of  the  hogs  is 
not  included  in  the  estimate  : 

When  corn  costs  12}£c.  ^  bu.,  pork  costs  l%c.  lb. 
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17c. 

“ 

“  2c. 
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u 

“  5c. 

The  following  table  shows  what  the  farmer 
realizes  for  his  corn,  when  sold  in  the  form  of 
pork : 

When  pork  sells  for  3c.  $  lb.,  it  brings  25c.  a  bu.  corn. 


u  u 

4c.  c 

l  u 

33c. 
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5c.  ‘ 

<  it 

42c. 
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6c.  1 
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50c. 

The  above  accords  mainly  with  our  own  ex¬ 
periments  made  several  years  ago ;  the  average 
of  which,  with  an  excellent  herd  of  swine,  was 
about  9  lbs.  of  pork  for  every  bushel  of  shelled 
corn  boiled  whole  previous  to  feeding.  This, 
we  have  no  doubt,  is  as  economical  as  cooked 
meal,  deducting  the  toll  or  cost  of  grinding. 
Hogs  will  make  from  3  to  12  lbs.  of  pork  for 
every  bushel  of  corn  fed  them,  according  to  the 
goodness  of  their  breed,  manner  of  keeping  and 
feeding,  the  season  of  the  year,  &c.,  when  fed. 


Grape  Mildew. — Perhaps  some  of  your  read¬ 
ers  may  like  to  have  another  proof  that  sulphur 
will  destroy  mildew  on  vines.  The  Vinery 
here  is  80  feet  in  length,  and  18  feet  wide. 
Last  year  I  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  grapes 
on  it  from  mildew ;  I  washed  the  pipes  with 
sulphur,  and  put  fires  on.  but  that  did  not  stop 
it;  this  year  the  mildew  made  its  appearance 
before  the  vines  were  in  bloom.  As  soon  as  I 
saw  it,  I  dusted  them  all  over  with  sulphur, 
throwing  it  by  handfulls  in  about  the  foliage. 
The  mildew  disappeared,  and  I  have  had  an 
excellent  crop  of  well-colored  grapes.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  in  stopping  thinning,  and 


not  to|shake  the  sulphur  on  the  grapes,  I  did 
not  syringe  the  vines,  but  kept  the  house  very 
damp  until  the  grapes  began  to  ripen.  I  used 
7  lbs.  of  sulphur. — H.  Morgan ,  Gardener , 
Raynham  Hall ,  Norfolk. 

- •  9  • - 

ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  GRAIN. 

The  only  mode  of  storing  and  preserving  corn, 
compatible  with  true  economy,  is  in  its  clean 
state  on  a  granary  floor  so  constructed  with  pro¬ 
per  traps  and  hoppers,  that  the  grain  may  be 
quickly  and  easily  swept  down  into  winnowing 
machines  below,  and  thence  hoisted  up  to  an¬ 
other  floor  previously  cleaned  and  whitewashed. 
For  new  grain,  it  would  be  requisite  to  perform 
this  operation  about  once  in  every  three  weeks 
for  the  first  two  or  three  months,  but  afterwards 
twice  or  thrice  a  year  would  be  quite  sufficient. 
The  expense  of  the  granary  and  manual  labor 
would  be  amply  compensated  in  three  or  four 
years,  by  getting  rid  of  the  enormous  loss  ne¬ 
cessarily  attendant  on  the  rick  system.  We 
constant]}'  hear  of  thousands  of  rats,  dead  and 
alive,  being  found  by  farmers  on  opening  their 
ricks,  which  are  not  unfrequently  in  such  a  pes¬ 
tilential  state,  that  the  owners  would  willingly 
set  fire  to  them  if  it  were  not  for  fear  of  the 
surrounding  property;  and  it  has  happened  that 
a  man,  in  attempting  to  remove  the  thatch  of  an 
old  rick,  has  fallen  through  to  the  floor,  nothing 
being  left  of  the  rick  but  an  empty  shell.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  actual  loss  of  corn  is  not  the  only 
mischievous  result  of  the  rick  system.  We  are 
always  complaining  of  the  rascally  baker  for 
supplying  us  with  bad  bread ;  but  what  can 
they  do  while  the  farmers  and  millers  together 
supply  them  with  flour  made  from  overheated 
Wheat,  browned  with  age,  rottenness,  and 
rats — and  seasoned  with  the  putrid  carcases  of 
themselves  and  their  enemies  ?  To  convert  such 
stuff  into  white,  I  cannot  say  wholesome  bread, 
the  bakers  must  use  large  quantities  of  alum, 
and  throw  in  plenty  of  ammoniacal  and  alkaline 
mixtures  to  make  it  rise  ;  but  let  any  one  pro¬ 
cure  some  newly-reaped  Wheat,  and  have  it 
ground  pure  by  itself,  if  he  can,  and  he  will  find 
that  the  flour  of  such  Wheat  will  produce  bread 
as  white  as  snow,  and  as  light  as  a  puff-paste, 
without  any  chemicals  whatsoever.  It  is  true 
that  bakers  use  flour  made  from  the  oldest 
Wheat  in  preference  to  that  made  from  new, 
because  flour  made  from  old  Wheat  requires 
more  water  to  make  up  the  dough  ;  and  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  baker  to  sell  as  much  water 
in  proportion  to  the  flour  as  he  possibly  can. 
No  great  harm  would  result  from  this  practice 
if  the  Wheat  had  grown  old  on  the  granary  floor, 
but  not  in  the  Wheat-rick.  I  have  eaten  good 
bread  made  from  Wheat  50  years  old,  preserved 
in  the  magazine  granary  of  a  fortress.  As  it  would 
be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  barns  could  be 
built  of  sufficient  capacity  to  receive  the  whole 
produce  of  a  farm  in  the  straw,  the  rick  system 
must  be  continued ;  only  the  farmers  must  be 
prepared  with  powerful  steam  threshing  ma¬ 
chines  (now,  happily,  quite  common,)  and  thresh 
out  the  whole  of  their  crops  as  soon  as  possible 
after  reaping,  and  store  their  corn  in  granaries, 
one  of  which  might  serve  several  neighboring 
farms.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the  price 
of  bread,  the  staff  of  life  to  the  poor,  should  be 
enhanced  by  such  slovenly  management;  but 
the  farmers  are  not  alone  to  blame,  seeing  that 
hundreds,  nay,  sometimes  thousands  of  quarters 
of  corn  are  annually  shot  into  the  Thames  from 
the  numerous  granaries  up  and  down  the  river 
banks ;  partly  from  mismanagement  and  im¬ 
proper  corn  stores,  as  well  as  from  an  idea  that 
the  increased  price  of  the  better  sorts  may  more 
than  compensate  for  the  loss  upon  inferior. — 
Henry  W.  Reveley,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts. 

- 18  0 - 

To  mourn  deeply  for  the  death  of  another 
loosens  from  myself  the  petty  desire  for,  and  the 
animal  adherence  to,  life.  AVc  have  gained  the 
end  of  the  philosopher,  and  view  without  shrink¬ 
ing  the  coffin  and  the  pall. — Bulwer. 
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Remedy  for  Winter  Kill.  —  This  disease 
sometimes  attacks  cattle  and  sheep  early  in 
spring — occasionally  terminating  fatally,  even 
before  that  period.  The  following  recipe  was 
given  by  a  Western  cattle  doctor,  and  is  found 
a  sure  preventive  or  cure : 

R. — Refug.  opt.  q.  s. 

Zea.  pulv.  q.  s. 

Aq.  font.  q.  s. 

Which  the  unprofessional  reader  may  translate  : 
good  shelter,  corn  meal,  and  clean  water — the 
Zea  pulv.  to  be  applied  as  a  poultice  to  the  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  It  may  be 
well  to  add  that  the  croics  denounce  the  above 
recipe  as  rank  quackery,  and  a  gross  infringe¬ 
ment  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  We  hope 
none  of  our  readers  will  remain  strangers  to  its 
virtues. — Rural  New-  Yorker. 

- 3  O  C - 

COUNTRY-LIFE  BEYOND  CITY  REACH. 

Cobweb  Cottage,  Skaneateles,  Nov.  12,  1853. 

I  am  a  man  of  few  words  and  no  literary  pre¬ 
tensions,  but  have  read  so  much  in  your  columns 
of  Idlewild,  that  I  feel  tempted  to  give  my  own 
experience  of  a  country  life. 

I  am  marrie !,  and  the  father  of  a  family, 
which,  (i.  e.,  the  family,)  is  now  twelve  months 
old,  just  big  enough  to  toddle  around  and  be 
troublesome. 

In  the  city  I  was  doing  a  good  business  in 
sugars  and  teas,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming- 
one  of  the  “merchant  princes;”  but  Fanny 
(my  wife)  was  a  constant  reader  and  great  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Mr.  Willis,  and  withal  rather  romantic, 
so  that  she  soon  got  her  head  full  of  groves,  and 
vales,  and  mountain  streams,  and  whatnots,  and 
began  to  pine  for  a  sweet  little  cot,  embowered 
in  honeysuckles,  etc.,  and  declared  that  her 
health  was  failing,  and  she  really  could  not  live 
without  the  pure  air  of  the  country.  As  I  came 
home  weary  from  the  store,  she  would  sit  for 
hours  talking  like  a  little  sage  of  the  vanity  of 
wealth,  and  depict,  as  only  a  woman  can,  the  rus¬ 
tic  joys  of  our  future  rustic  home,  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  the  dust  of  the  city,  amid  green 
fields  flowing,  like  the  land  of  promise,  with  milk 
and  honey,  (she  knew  I  had  a  partiality  for 
milk  and  honey,) — then,  my  morning  walks  on 
the  Battery  had  given  even  me  a  kind  of  hank¬ 
ering  after  the  country — so,  at  last,  I  could  not 
resist  the  entreaties  of  the  dear  girl  any  longer. 
My  business  was  closed  up,  and  in  the  spring 
off  we  started  to  look  for  a  location.  We  ar¬ 
rived  there,  and  Fanny  was  charmed — it  was  so 
quite,  and  so  retired,  and  so  far  away  from  the 
noisy  railroads.  True  a  steamboat  passed  once 
a  day,  but  that  looked  romantic,  in  the  distance  ; 
then  there  were  lakes,  hills,  valleys,  groves, 
streams,  cataracts,  and  all  the  essentials  that 
enter  into  a  poetical  paradise. 

Why  go  farther?  I  pitched  on  a  spot  where 
my  taste  could  be  best  displayed,  paid  roundly 
for  it,  and  began  in  earnest.  A  little  rickety 
house  adjacent  was  hired  pro  tem. ,  and  Fanny 
thought  she  would  be  “so  happy."  Every 
bungling  carpenter  and  mason  in  the  country 
was  enlisted  —  agricultural  and  architectural 
books  from  Johnston  to  Downing  were  ran¬ 
sacked,  and,  by  gigantic  exertions,  we  have 
lately  moved  into  one  of  those  modern  abomi¬ 
nations — <t  cottage!  All  kinds  of  trees  from  the 
nurseries  were  planted  out,  and  my  wife  for 
some  time  superintended  the  laying  out  of 
hedges  and  gravel  walks,  and  the  planting  of 
flowers.  She  was  delighted  at  first,  but  soon 
tired.  The  trees  wouldn't  grow,  the  flowers 
died,  the  gravel  was  constantly  washed  away 
by  the  rains;  then  there  was  no  society,  no 
chatting,  no  shopping ;  but  she  put  a  good  face 
on  the  matter,  and  said  when  the  house  was 
finished  we  would  be  very  cosy  and  comfortable. 

I  worked  like  a  hero,  digging  down  hills,  filling- 
up  hollows,  levelling  rough  places,  and  making 
level  ones  rough — getting  pitched  over  the  dirt- 
scraper,  and  meeting  with  a  hundred  annoying 
accidents.  I  was  continually  vexed  by  my 
own  blunders.  Our  privations,  too,  were  no 
trifles.  Our  servants,  or  “helps,”  as  they  call 
themselves,  were  as  worthless  as  independent, 


always  getting  things  wrong,  and  knew  nothing 
about  cookery  ;  and  even  had  they  known,  there 
was  scarcely  any  marketing  to  be  had,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  put  up  pretty  much  with  fresh 
eggs,  butter  and  milk,  and  the  few  other  things 
that  could  be  raised  on  the  place.  But  I  kept 
quiet,  though  beginning  to  realize  my  folly, 
hoping  for  better  times.  The  autumn  set  in, 
and  as  the  cottage  was  pronounced  habitable  by 
the  builders,  we  moved  into  it.  The  work  gen¬ 
erally  was  pretty  much  suspended,  and  I 
thought  we  would  rest  till  spring.  When  I 
began  to  cast  up  accounts,  I  was  astonished  to 
see  how  fast  capital  was  eaten  up,  for,  as  we 
came  from  the  city,  every  one  supposed  we  must 
be  rich,  and,  of  course,  charged  double  for 
every  thing. 

Fanny  revived  when  the  forest  began  to  put 
on  a  thousand  hues  ;  the  weather  was  delight¬ 
ful  ;  we  were  in  the  new  house,  and  for  a  week 
or  two  were  very  happy.  But  our  trials  had 
not  begun.  There  came  a  freshet,  such  as  Idle- 
wild  never  saw.  Trees  were  uprooted,  terraces 
levelled,  gullies  washed  deep  in  every  walk, 
hedges  destroyed,  and  every  thing  turned topsy- 
turvy.  Then  came  the  rains ;  all  was  mud. 
Then  a  snow  storm  ;  all  was  slush.  Then  frost, 
and  more  snow.  The  cow  dried  up !  The  house 
was  cold  ;  wind  came  in  every  where.  The  roof 
leaked  ;  fires  wouldn’t  burn.  Out  of  doors  and 
in  doors,  there  was  no  comfort.  Fanny  got 
sick  ;  first  a  cold,  then  chills,  then  the  “  fevern- 
nager,”  as  they  call  it  here.  I  had  borne  up  a 
long  while,  but  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  at 
last,  when  the  hens  refused  to  lay,  my  pent-up 
feelings  found  vent  in  doleful  lays — which  really 
did  console  us  a  little.  Fanny  has  been  looking 
over  the  spelling  and  punctuation  of  one  of  them, 
brushing  up  the  Trokeys,  Daktils  and  I-am-bixs, 
as  she  calls  them,  a  little;  and  as  she  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  an  up-town  boarding-school,  I  suppose 
it’s  all  right.  She  say’s  it’s  just  as  good  as  any 
thing  Miss  Ophelia  Jenkins  ever  wrote,  and  she 
used  to  “  write  for  the  papers ;”  and  “  she  knows 
the  ‘Home  Journal’  Editors  will  publish  it  if  I 
send  it,  and  it  ought  to  be  published  just  to 
show  folks  what’s  what!” 

I  don’t  want  to  be  troublesome,  gentleman ; 
but  perhaps  the  verses  might  reach,  and  be  a 
warning  to  some  of  my  city  friends,  who  are 
carried  away  by  this  rural  mania,  now  so  com¬ 
mon.  For  my  part,  I  think  your  Idlewilds  are 
all  very  well  for  your  wild,  idle  chaps  who  have 
plenty  of  money  and  nothing  to  do  ;  but  a  man 
who  can’t  afford  to  support  two  houses,  one  in 
the  country  for  summer,  and  one  in  the  city  for 
winter,  had  better  stay  at  home  and  attend  to 
his  business.  With  great  respect,  your  obedient 
servant,  Walter  Wildkake. 

P.  S.  I  want  to  sell  my  fancy  farm,  and  if  you 
could  let  me  have  the  use  of  your  columns,  I 
might  write  in  quite  a  different  style,  and  make 
Cobweb  Cottage  as  romantic,  on  paper,  as  any 
other  country  vi’la.  All  the  elements  of  poetry, 
lake,  groves,  etc.,  abound,  and  Fanny  thinks, 
between  us,  that  with  her  poetical  ideas,  and  my' 
rhymes,  we  might  write  something  “  real  nice.” 

W.  W.,  in  Home  Journal. 

- »UO - 

Singular  Ignorance. — An  old  farmer,  intent 
on  making  his  will,  was  asked  by  the  lawyer 
for  the  name  of  his  wife,  when  he  gravely  replied, 

“  Well,  indeed,  I  really  don’t  recollect  what  it 
is  ;  we’ve  been  married  for  upwards  of  forty 
years,  and  I  always  call  her  my  old  woman.” 
The  lawyer  left  a  blank  to  be  filled  up  when  his 
old  woman’s  name  was  ascertained. 


Manly  worth,  elevation  of  intellect,  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  are  to  me  the  noblest  things  on  earth, 
superhuman,  and  the  best  pledge  of  our  higher 
destination,  heavenly  origin  and  divine  destina¬ 
tion. 

- 1-9-*- - — 

It  is  only  necessary  to  give  to  each  thing  the 
time  which  it  claims. — Ange  Pandolfini. 

Rash,  fruitless  war,  from  wanton  glory  waged, 
is  only  splendid  murder. — Thompson. 


Yankee  Characters. — Miss  Bremer,  in  her 
work  on  America,  has  the  following  : 

I  must  beg  leave  to  tell  you  a  little  about 
what  I  think  a  Yankee  is,  or  what  he  seems  to 
me  to  be,  and  by  a  Yankee  is  properly  under¬ 
stood  one  of  the  boys  of  New-England ;  the  type 
of  “  go-ahead  America” — of  Young  America. 
He  is  a  young  man — it  is  all  the  same  if  he  is 
old — w-ho  makes  his  own  way  in  the  world  in 
full  reliance  on  his  own  power,  stops  at  nothing, 
turns  his  back  on  nothing,  finds  nothing  impos¬ 
sible,  goes  through  every  thing,  and  comes  out 
of  every  thing,  always  the  same.  If  he  falls,  he 
immediately  gets  up  again,  and  says,“  No  mat¬ 
ter!”  If  he  is  unsuccessful,  he  says,  “Try 
again!”  “Go-a-head!”  and  never  stops  till  he 
succeeds.  Nay,  he  does  not  stop  then.  His 
work  and  will  is  always  to  be  working,  building, 
beginning  fresh,  or  beginning  something  new — 
always  developing,  extending  himself  or  his 
country,  and  somebody  has  said,  with  truth, 
that  all  enjoyments  of  heaven  would  not  be  able 
to  keep  an  American  in  one  place,  if  he  was  sure 
of  finding  another  still  further  west,  for  then  he 
must  be  off  to  cultivate  and  to  build.  It  is  the 
Viking  spirit  again  ;  not  the  old  Pagan  however, 
but  the  Christian,  which  does  not  conquer  to 
destroy,  but  to  ennoble.  And  he  does  not  do  it 
with  difficulty  and  with  sighs,  but  cheerfully, 
and  with  good  courage.  He  can  sing  “Yankee 
Doodle,”  even  in  his  mishaps ;  for  if  it  will  not 
go  this  way,  then  it  wiil  go  that.  He  is  at  home 
on  the  earth,  and  can  turn  every  thing  to  his 
own  account.  He  has,  before  he  reaches  middle 
life,  been  a  schoolmaster,  farmer,  lawyer,  soldier, 
author,  statesman— -has  tried  every  kind  of  pro¬ 
fession,  and  had  been  at  home  in  them  all  ;  and 
besides  all  this,  he  has  travelled  over  half,  or 
over  the  whole  of  the  world.  Wherever  he 
comes  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  in  whatever 
circumstances,  he  is  sustained  by  a  two-fold  con- 
ciousness  which  makes  him  strong  and  tranquil ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  is  a  man  that  can  rely  upon 
himself ;  and  that  he  is  the  citizen  of  a  great 
nation,  destined  to  be  the  greatest  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth. 


Marluk 


Remarks. — Since  the  arrival  of  the  steamer 
Arctic,  Flour  has  given  way  6£  to  12-J  cents  per 
bbl.  Wheat  and  Indian  Corn  from  2  to  3  cents 
per  bushel.  Rye  has  slightly  advanced,  while 
Barley  and  Oats  remain  firm  at  former  prices. 
Provisions  remain  unchanged. 

Cotton,  and  Southern  products  are  about  the 
same  as  per  our  last. 

Money  is  more  in  demand  at  9  to  15  per  cent, 
on  all  bills  outside  the  Banks.  Stocks  are 
heavy.  Large  shipments  of  specie  are  still 
going  abroad,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  do 
so  for  some  time.  Our  advice  to  every  one  is,  to 
be  very  cautious  in  contracting  new  indebted¬ 
ness.  - - 

REVIEW  OF  THE  BRITISH  CORN  TRADE. 

By  the  steamer  Arctic,  which  arrived  here  on 
the  12th  inst ,  we  have  received  the  two  latest 
numbers  of  the  Nark  Lane  Express,  those  of 
the  21st  and  28th  ult.  We  have  heretofore 
cautioned  our  readers  that  the  weekly  articles 
from  this  paper,  entitled  “Review  of  the  Corn 
Trade,"  which  we  usually  copy  into  our  jour¬ 
nal,  were  written,  undoubtedly,  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  a  fear  of  great  deficiency  in  the 
crops,  and  consequently  a  great  rise  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent. 
The  shortness  of  the  crops  there  is  undoubted  ; 
but  we  are  yet  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  as 
great  as  the  Mark  Lane  Express  would  make 
them  out;  and  that  prices  would  not  conse- 
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quently  rise  so  high  as  sanguinely  anticipated 
by  this  well-informed,  and  generally  very  relia¬ 
ble  paper.  With  these  remarks  which  we  feel 
in  duty  bound  to  make  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers,  we  copy  all  that  we  think  of  importance 
from  the  articles,  “Review  of  the  Corn  Trade," 
in  the  papers  just  received. 

From  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  Nov.  21st. 

The  reports  in  regard  to  the  yield  of  Wheat 
from  the  straw  become  more  and  more  unfavor¬ 
able  in  proportion  as  thrashing  is  proceeded 
with  ;  and  an  opinion  is  fast  gaining  ground 
that  the  deficiency  will  prove  even  more  serious 
than  estimated  at  harvest  time.  Prices  of  Wheat 
are  now  nearly  as  high  as  they  were  previous 
to  the  decline  which  took  place  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month ;  and  present  appearances 
indicate  a  further  rise.  The  consumption  of 
bread  does  not  thus  far  seem  to  have  been 
diminished  in  consequence  of  its  dearness ;  the 
fact  is  that  other  articles  of  food  have  advanced 
in  the  same  proportion  as  Wheat,  indeed  bread 
is  relatively  cheaper  than  potatoes,  &c.  It  ap¬ 
peal's,  therefore,  that  any  falling  off  in  the  im¬ 
portations  from  abroad  might  easily  lead  to  a 
rapid  reduction  of  the  stock  of  foreign  in  gran¬ 
ary  ;  and  as  in  natural  course  of  events  we 
must  expect  a  decrease  in,  if  not  a  cessation  of 
shipments  from  the  northern  ports  of  Europe 
during  the  winter  months,  and  there  seems  little 
pi’ospect  of  much  reaching  us  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  Black  Sea,  the  piobability  is  that 
the  value  of  Wheat  has  not  yet  touched  the 
highest  point.  Merchants  and  millers  are  never¬ 
theless  exceedingly  cautious  in  adding  to  their 
stocks,  and  there  is  less  disposition  to  enter 
into  speculative  purchases  than  might  be  the 
case  if  prices  were  more  moderate.  In  this 
position  of  affairs  the  upward  movement  is 
likely  to  be  gradual ;  but  that  the  tendency  will 
continue  upwards  during  the  winter  we  feel 
fully  convinced.  The  weather  has  been  favor¬ 
able  for  out  door  occupations ;  the  sharp  frost 
experienced  the  last  few  days  has  interfered 
more  or  less  with  plowing,  but  it  has  been  of 
great  service  in  destroying  slugs,  which  were 
previously  very  abundant.  On  the  whole,  the 
prospects  for  next  year  are  auspicious  ;  as  far 
as  sowing  has  proceeded  the  seed  has  been  well 
got  in,  and  the  breadth  of  land  cultivated  with 
Wheat  is  likely  to  be  greater  than  in  ordinary 
seasons.  Potatoes  are  becoming  exceedingly 
scarce,  and  have  risen  to  such  a  price  as  to  be 
entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes ; 
in  the  metropolis  they  are  bringing  1  \d,  to  2 d. 
per  lb.  in  retail.  Ireland  has  thus  far  managed 
better  than  might  have  been  expected  ;  and  the 
demand  for  Indian  Corn  has  not  been  nearly  so 
active  as  usual  at  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  year.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  diminution  of  population,  in  consequence  of 
the  extent  of  emigration  during  late  years,  and 
partly  by  the  fact  that  the  last  Oat  crop  gave  a 
good  return. 

From  the  Mark  Lano  Express,  Nov.  28th. 

No  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
Wheat  trade  since  our  last,  and  business  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  less  active  than  anticipated; 
this  may,  perhaps,  have  been  caused  by  the 
more  quiet  tone  of  the  Frence  advices,  and  the 
cessation  of  the  demand  from  thence.  The  be¬ 
lief  that  the  deliveries  from  the  farmers  will  in¬ 
crease  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  completed 
wheat-sowing,  has  also  had  more  or  less  influ¬ 
ence  ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  somewhat 
more  stringent  state  of  the  money  market. — 
Meanwhile,  holders  have  manifested  no  particu¬ 
lar  anxiety  to  realize,  and  opinion  seems  to  have 
undergone  no  change  as  to  the  probable  future. 
The  shortness  of  the  last  crop  in  this  country 
and  in  France  has  long  since  been  ascertained ; 
proofs  of  the  fact  have  multiplied  in  proportion 
as  thrashing  has  been  proceeded  with ;  and, 
though  there  is  little  disposition  to  embark  in 
fresh  engagements  at  the  present  high  prices, 
the  prevailing  impression  is,  that  it  may  require 


still  higher  rates  to  insure  adequate  supplies 
from  abroad  to  cover  the  enormous  deficiency 
caused  by  the  very  unsatisfactory  result  of  the 
last  harvest. 

- e  «►  « - — 


Good,  9c. 

Superior,  or  best  In  market,  9%c. 

A  few  very  choice  cattle  may  have  been  sold  a  little 
above  this  rate,  but  that  cannot  be  taken  as  a  fair  quota¬ 
tion. 


PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

Wholesale  prices  of  the  more  important  Vegetables 
Fruits,  &c. 

Washington  Market,  Dec.  10, 1853. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  Carters  and  Merce-s  bbl., 
$2  25;  Western  Reds.  $1  87@$2  ;  Sweet  Potatoes,  $3; 
Cabbages.  ^  100.  $3@$4  ;  Red  do.,  $4  50@$5 :  Savoys, 
$3  50  ;  German  Greens,  $2  ;  Cauliflowers,  dozen,  #1  50 
@$2 ;  Broccoli.  $1  ;  Onions,  white,  ^,9  bbl  ,  $2;  do.  yellow. 
SI  75  ;  do.  red  $1  50 ;  Parsnips  <j9  bushel,  44c.  ;  Carrots,  1 $ 
bushel,  40c.  ;  fleets,  ^3  bushel,  44c. ;  Turnips.  Rnta  Baga, 
$  bbl.,  S’@S1  2>  i  yellow  stone  do.,  bush.,  44c.  : 
Spinach,  ^9  bbl.,  75c.;  Corn  Salad,  basket  25c.  ;  Lettuce, 
<P  100,  50c.:  Endive,  ^  100,  50c.@62}4;  Celery,  |2  doz. 
hunches,  75c. ©$1 ;  Salsafy.  $  doz.  bunches,  62%c. ;  Parsley 
fl  doz.  bunches,  18c.  ;  Leeks,  $  doz.  bunches,  37Xc.  ; 
Pumpkins,  $  doz..  75c. @$1, 

Fruits. — Apples,  Newtown  Pippins,  ^  bbl..  §3  50©4  ;  R.  I 
Greenings,  $3@$3  50  ;  Baldwins,  $2  50@$3  ;  Spitzenburg. 
$2  50©$3  ;  Vandervere.  $2©32  50  ;  Pound  Sweets,  $2© 
$2  50  ;  Swaar,  SI  87}£©$2  ;  Russets.  $2;  Twenty  ounce 
Pippins  S2  25©  $2  50  ;  Quinces,  $  bbl.,  $2  50@$3  ;  Cran¬ 
berries  "■$  bbl..  $5  50@$8  ;  Ilickory  nuts,  bush.,  $2  50; 
Chestnuts,  $2  25©$2  50. 

The  supply  and  quality  of  the  vegetables  in  market  have 
not  varied  much  for  some  weeks.  The  weather  now  begins 
to  show  its  effects  upon  them  a  little,  and  the  dealers  have 
made  provision  for  the  protection  of  such  as  remain  on 
hand.  The  throng  of  market  wagons  still  keep  up  a  little 
excitement,  as  the  accommodation  provided  for  them  is  rot 
very  convenient.  The  Celery  on  sale  is  beginning  to  fall  off 
a  little  in  quality,  as  the  early  supply  is  now  almost  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  that  laid  up  in  pits  or  ridges  for  the  winter  is 
not  yet  properly  blanched  to  be  fit  for  market.  Cabbages 
show  the  effects  of  the  frost  a  little,  but  fine  heads  are  still 
to  be  seen.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  Turnips  and  Parsnips, 
both  of  which  are  good  winter  vegetable. 

Apples  continue  at  about  the  same  rates  as  we  quoted 
last  week,  the  supply  of  choice  varieties  being  still  limited, 
and  these  are  purchased  before  they  reach  the  hands  of  gen¬ 
eral  dealers. 

Poultry  is  now  the  most  important  article  of  country 
produce;  there  is  a  large  quantity  in  market,  and  it  is  sell¬ 
ing  from  Sc.@10c.  pound. 

NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Dec.  12,  1853. 

When  the  weather  proves  unpropitious  for  the  transact¬ 
ion  of  business  out  doors,  and  the  cattle  market  exhibits  a 
corresponding  dulness,  it  is  inferred  that  the  weather  has 
something  to  do  with  the  price  of  beef.  But  no  such  cause 
can  be  assigned  for  the  slackness  of  the  demand  for  cattle 
to-day,  as  the  weather  was  unusually  fine  for  the  season. 
Prices,  notwithstanding,  were  low,  and  transactions  6low 
in  being  closed.  Various  reasons  were  assigned  for  the 
change  in  the  market— such  as  the  abundance  of  poultry  in 
the  city,  and  tho  increased  consumption  of  pork— the  more 
remote  causes  not  being  taken  into  account.  The  number 
of  cattle  reported  at  the  Washington  Yards  is  smaller  to¬ 
day  by  upwards  of  100  than  on  last  Monday,  yet  the  average 
price  was  lower,  at  least  half  a  cent  per  pound,  and  sales 
difficult  to  effect ;  the  estimate  of  weight  being  as  usual  the 
contested  point  in  most  instances.  Some  large  and  choice 
cattle  were  selected  lor  show-beef  by  several  butchers,  for 
which  of  course  a  high  price  was  paid  None  but  good  ani¬ 
mals  attracted  the  notice  of  buyers.  Many  of  the  drovers 
are  still  apprehensive  that  the  reports  may  operate  agaiust 
their  interests,  and  not  at  all  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  letting  farmers  know  something  of  the  value  of  their 
produce  in  New-York  market. 

The  numbers  reported  at  the  Washington  Yards,  Forty- 
fourth  st.,  A.  M.  Allerton,  Proprietor,  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  Dec.  12,  are ; 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  IN  MARKET  TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 

2,394 

Cows  &  Calves, 

17 

Sheep  and  Lambs, 

1,364 

Veals, 

194 

Of  these  the  Harlem  railroad  brought  62I  beeves,  17  cows 
and  calves,  939  sheep  and  lambs,  and  194  veals. 

The  Hudson  River  railroad  brought  545  beeves,  and  425 
sheep. 

The  Erie  railroad  brought  200  beeves,  and  102  Swine. 
New-York  cattle,  transported  by  the  cars,  amounted  to 
586,  on  foot,  239,  and  on  boats,  76, 

From  Pennsylvania  on  foot,  65  ;  on  cars,  107. 

From  Virginia,  on  foot,  168  do. 

From  Kentucky,  on  foot,  121. 

From  Connecticut,  on  cars,  148. 

From  New  Jersey,  on  foot,  10. 

The  average  rates  of  cattle  stand  as  follows  : 

Inferior,  ~@7%c. 

Middling,  S@,8>£\ 


RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  IN  MARKET  TO-DAY. 

Browning’s,  Sixth  street. 


Siieep, 

3,819 

1,500 

Beeves, 

362 

50 

Cows, 

81 

20 

O’Brien’s,  Sixth  street. 

Beeves, 

120 

40 

Cows, 

15 

10 

Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  street. 

Beeves, 

300 

20 

Cows  and  Calves,  30  12 

Veals,  25 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  3,6oO  1,000 

Sheep.— At  Chamberlin’s  sheep  have  been  in  less  d  mand 
since  our  last  report,  and  prices  have  falleu  somewhat.  The 
supply  is  still  much  too  great — a  large  stock  remaining  on 
hand.  The  quality  of  the  sheep  is  improved,  comparatively 
few  poor  ones  are  to  be  seen 

The  following  items  furnished  by  John  Mortimore,  sheep 
broker,  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  sales.— 450  sheep, 
@$3  8~%  ;  287  do.,  ©$3  25 — about  8  cents  per  pound  ;  36 
do.,  @.$4  75  ;  172  do.,  @$4  25  ;  197  do.,  @54  37%  -  about  9 
cents  per  pound;  141  do.,  @$5  50;  50  do.,  ©$4  25— above 
10  cents  per  pound. 

Lambs.— 48,  @.§3  69% — good,  over  10c.;  50,  ©32  75 — 
about  9c. ;  107  ©1  50— very  poor.  Sold  100  sheep  for  the 
Demerara  market  at  $5  50  each,  or  about  10c.  per  pound. 
Reports  a  large  supply  on  hand,  and  a  prospect  of  dull  sales. 
Mutton  is  selling  by  the  carcase  in  Washington  market  at 
from  5c  @8c.  per  pound,  according  to  quality. 

Wm.  Deheart  furnished  the  following  notes  from  his 
sales  book:  189  sheep,  4634  50;  80,  $358  37;  202,  $739  ; 
41,  $266  50  ;  40,  $164  50;  89,  $244  75;  51,  *199  50;  91, 
$365  ;  1*  0,  $405  ;  making  a  total  of  893  sheep  for  $3377  12, 
averaging  about  $3  78  each.  Also  22  lambs,  ©$2  50  ;  and 
•29  do.,  ©$1  50. 

At  Browning’s  also  sheep  are  lower  this  week ;  prices 
quoted  from  $'2  50@$5,  and  extras  from  §S©$12.  Lambs, 
|12@  -5. 

Veals  vary  very  little  either  in  supply  or  price,  and 
may  be  quoted  at  5c.@7c. 

Swine  have  fallen  a  little  in  price  during  the  past  week 
as  the  supply  is  large  ;  5c.  per  pound  is  the  average  rate  on 
foot,  and  in  the  carcase  for  packing,  at  from  6%c.@,7c.,  on 
board  the  market  boats.  Meat  of  all  kinds  it  will  be  seen  is 
low  at  present,  in  comparison  with  the  rates  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Cows  with  calves  are  not  much  in  demand ;  a  few 
are  sold  during  the  week  at  prices  varying  from  $25©§50, 
and  few  that  appear  in  market  are  worth  the  latter  sum. 

- »  9  •— — — 

PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce,  Groceries,  Provisions,  Lumber,  Cf-c. 

Ashes. 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853 . <jjl  100  lbs.  5  50  © - 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852 . 5  66%@, - 

Beeswax. 

American  Yellow . lb.  —  27  ©  28 

Bristles. 

American,  Gray  and  White . —  40  © —  45 

Coal. 


Liverpool  Orrel . $  chaldron,  10  50  ©  11  — 

Scotch . . @ - 

Sidney .  7  75  @  8  — 

Pictou .  6  50  @  7  — 

Anthracite _ :  . ^  2,000  lb.  G  50  ©  7  — 

Cotton.  Atlantic  Other  Gulf 

Ports.  Florida.  Ports. 

Inferior . —  @—  —  <g) —  —  @ — 

Low  to  good  ord .  7%@,b%  7%@,b%  7%@,8% 

Low  to  good  mid .  9%@IU%  II  @\1% 

Mid.  fair  to  fair . 10  ©11  Jl^©^ 

Fully  fr.  to  good  fr . \l%@, —  11,54® —  —  ©I2.£f 

Good  and  fine . —  @ —  —  @ —  —  @ — 

Cotton  Bagging. 

Gunny  doth . $  yard, —  10%@,10% 

American  Kentucky . . @ - 

Dundee . . . . © - 

Feathers. 

Live  Geese,  prime . lb.  —  48  © —  50 

Flax. 

Jersey . ^lb.  —  8  © —  9 

Flour  and  Meal. 


Sour . f  bbl.  6  12%©G37X 

Superfine  No.  2 .  6  50  ©6  62j£ 

State,  common  brands .  0  75  © - 

Slate,  Straight  brand  . .  6  75  @,687% 

State,  favorite  brands .  6  8714@7  93% 

Western,  mixed  do . . . .  6  8I%@687% 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  Straight  do .  6  87%@9  93% 

Michigan,  fancy  brands .  6  9.  %@7  — 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands .  6  87%@7  — 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common .  7  —  ©7  19% 

Ohio,  fancy  brands .  7  \9%@,7  ’S'% 

Ohio,  extra  brands .  7  06%@7  69% 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do .  7 —  ©7  50 

Genesee,  fancy  brands .  7  —  @7  06% 
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Genesee,  extra  brands .  7  12%@8  25 

Canada,  (in  bond) .  G  87%@7  — 

Brandywine .  7  12%@7  25 

Georgetown .  7  12%@7  25 

Petersburgh  City .  712%@7  25 

Richmond  Country . .  7  06%@7  12% 

Alexandria .  7  06%@7  12% 

Baltimore, "Howard  Street .  7  06%@.7  12% 

Rye  Flouri .  4  93%@5  —  ' 

Corn  Meal,  Jersey .  3  87%®4  25 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine .  4  18%@ - 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . tp  punch.  18  50 

Grain, 

Wheat,  White  Genesee . tp  bush.  1  7G 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) .  1  68 

Wheat,  Southern,  White .  1  G5 

Wheat.,  Ohio,  White .  .  1  63 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White .  1  68 

Wheat,  Mixed.  Western .  1  54 

Wheat,  Western  Red .  1  50 

Rye,  Northern .  1  03 

Corn,  Unsound . —  78 

Corn,  Round  Yellow . —  81 

Corn,  Round  White . —  80 

Corn,  Southern  White . —  80 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow . —  58 

Corn,  Southern  Mixed . —  78 

Corn,  Western  Mixed . —  80 

Corn,  Western  Yellow . . 

Barley . —  82 

Oats,  River  and  Canal . —  50 

Oats,  New-Jersey . —  47 

Oats,  Western . —  52 

Oats,  Penna . —  48 

Oats,  Southern . —  44 

Pens,  Black-eyed  . .  ...  . ^2  bush.  2  75 

Peas,  Canada . bush.  1 

Beans,  White .  1  50  ©1  62% 

Hay,  FOR  SHIPPING  : 

North  River,  in  bales . tp  100  lbs.  —  65 

Hair. 

Rio  Grande,  Mixed . ^  lb.  —  20 

Buenos  Ayres,  Mixed . —  19 

Hemp. 

Russia,  clean. . fl  ton.285  —  @300  — 

Russia,  Outshot . . @ - 

Manilla . $  lb.—  10%@ - 

Sisal . —  10  @ - 

Sunn . 

Italian . 

Jute . 

American,  Dew-rotted . 

American,  do.,  Dressed. . . . 

American,  Water-rotted... 

Hops. 

1853 . . . $  lb.  —  45  ©  —  48 

1852 . —  38  ©  —  40 

lime. 

Rockland,  Common. 

Lumber. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Timber,  White  Pine . cubic  ft. —  18  @  —  22 

Timber,  Oak . —  25  @  —  30 

Timber,  Grand  Island,  W.  O . —  35  ©  —  38 

Timber,  Geo.  Yel.  Pine . (by  cargo)  —  18  ©  —  22 

YARD  SELLING  PRICES 

Timber,  Oak  Scantling . ip  M.  ft.  30  —  @40  — 

Timber,  or  Beams,  Eastern . 17  50  @  18  75 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Worked . . ©  35  — 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Un worked . 20  —  @25  — 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  Clear . 37  50  @40  — 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  2d  qual . 30  —  @35  — 

Boards,  North  River,  Box . 16  —  @17  — 

Boards,  Albany  Pine . pee. —  16  @  —  22 

Boards,  City  Worked . . —  22  @  —  24 

Boards,  do.  narrow,  clear  ceiling .  —  25  @ - 

Plank,  do.,  narrow,  clear  flooring . —  25  @ - 

Plank,  Albany  Pine . —  20  ®  —  82 

Plank,  City  Worked .  —  26  @  —  32 

Plank,  Albany  Spruce.  . —  18  @  —  20 

Plank,  Spruce,  City  Worked . —  22  @  —  24 

Shingles,  Pine,  sawed . bunch,  2  25  @2  50 

Shingles,  Pine,  split  and  shaved .  2  75  @  3  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  1st  qual _ <p  M.  24 —  @28  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  2d  quality .  ..22  —  ©  25  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  2  ft.  1st  quality . 19  —  @21  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  2  ft.  2d  quality . 17  —  ©  18  — 

Shingles,  Company,  3  ft . 32  —  @ - 

Shingles,  Cypress,  2  ft . —  —  @16  — 

Shingles,  Cypress,  3ft . . —  —  @22  — 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Pipe . 65  —  @ - 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Ilhd . 52  —  @ - 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Bbl . 40  —  @ - 

Staves,  Red  Oak,  Hhd . 38  —  @85  — 

Heading,  White  Oak . 60  —  @  - - 


..—  6 
240  — 
.132  50 
.170  — 
.180  — 


@1  SOX 
@1  72 
@1  72 
@1  66 
@1  75 
@1  60 
@1  56 
@1  - 
@—79 
@— 82% 
@—82 
@ — 82 
®— 82 
@— SOX 
@—81% 

@ - 

@ — 86 
@ — 52 
@—49 
@—53 
@ — 50 
©—47 
@2  87% 


h—  70 


—  22 
—  21 


©135 
@175  50 
@220  — 


.  $  bbl. - ©  1 


Beef,  Mess,  City . 13 —  @13  25 

Beef,  Mess,  extra . 15  50  @16  50 

Beef,  Prime,  City . 6  25  @  G  50 

Beef,  Mess,  repacked,  Wiscon . . @13  50 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . $  tee.  21  —  @24  — 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . bbl.  13  50  ©13  62% 

Pork,  Prime,  Western . 11  12%@11  25 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . 14  50  @ - 

Pork,  Clear,  Western . . ©19  — 

Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels . $  lb.  —  10%@ —  — 

Hams,  Pickled, . —  9%@ — 10 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . . @ —  — 

Shoulders,  Pickled. . . . 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted  _ 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . tp  bbl.  13  —  @15  — 

Beef,  Smoked . $  lb.  —  8%  @—  9% 

Butter,  Orange  County . —  20  @ —  23% 

Butter,  Ohio . —  10  @ —  13 

Butter,  New-York  State  Dairies . —  16  @ —  19 

Butter,  Canada . —  11  @ —  12% 

Butter,  other  Foreign,  (in  bond,) 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime . —  7%@ —  9% 

Plaster  Paris. 

Blue  Nova  Scotia . tp  ton,  3  50  @3  75 

White  Nova  Scotia . 3  50  @  3  62% 

Salt. 

Turks  Island .  $  bush. - @ — 48 

St.  Martin’s . . © —  — 

Liverpool,  Ground . sack,  1  10  @1  12% 

Liverpool,  Fine . 1  45  @  1  50 

Liverpool,  Fine,  Ashton’s . 1  72%@  1  75 

Saltpetre. 

Refined . . $ —  6%@ —  8 

Crude,  East  India . —  7  @ —  7;  _ 

Nitrate  Soda . —  5  @ —  5% 

Seeds. 

Clover . lb. —  10  @ — 11% 

Timothy,  Mowed . tee.  14 —  @17  — 

Timothy,  Reaped . 17 —  @20  — 

Flax,  American,  Rough . $  bush.  —  @ - 

Linseed,  Calcutta .  —  @ - 

Sugar. 

St.  Croix . $  lb.  —  —  @ - 

New-Orleans . —  4  @ —  6% 

Cuba  Muscovado . —  4%@ —  6 

Porto  Rico . —  4%@ —  6% 

Havana,  White . —  7%@ —  8 

Havana,  Brown  and  Yellow . —  5  @ —  7% 

Manilla . 

Brazil  White . 

Brazil,  Brown . 

Stuart’s,  Double-Refined,  Loaf, 


do.  do.  Crushed  lot  — 

do.  do.  Ground  :  g  ;  — 

(A)  Crushed .  :,5:  — 

2d  quality,  Crushed . 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Tobacco. 

Virginia . ^  lb. - 

Kentucky . —  5% 

Mason  County 

Maryland . . 

St. Domingo . — 12 

Cuba 

Yara . —  40 

Havana,  Fillers  and  Wrappers . —  25 

Florida  Wrappers . —  15 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . —  6 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Leaf . —  5%@ 

Tallow. 

American,  Prime . $  lb.  —  11%@- 

Wool. 

American,  Saxony  Fleece . lb.  —  50 

American,  Full-blood  Merino . —  46 

American  %  and  %  Merino  . —  42 

American,  Native  and  %  Merino . —  38 

Extra,  Pulled, . —  46 

Superfine,  Pulled . —  42 

No.  1,  Pulled . —  38 


5  @— 
5%@- 
6%@— 

5  @ - 

9%@ - 

9^@ - 


9  @ - 


-  9% 

—  11 

18 

23% 
,—  45 

t  1  — 

.—  GO 
,—  20 
,—  15 


•  12 


—  55 
,—  48 
,—  45 
,—  40 
,—  48 
,—  44 

—  40 


Molasses. 

New-Orleans . ^  gall.  —  32 


—  30 

—  26 
—  25 


Porto  Rico . —  25 

Cuba  Muscovado .  —  23 

Trinidad  Cuba . —  23 

Cardenas,  &e . —  22%@  —  23 

Hails. 

Cut,  4d@60d . tjplb.  —  4%@  —  5 

Wrought,  6d@20d . . @ - 

Naval  Stores. 

Turpentine,  Soft,  North  County  ,$  2801b. - 

Turpentine,  Wilmington . —  • — 

Tar . $  bbl.  3  — 

Pitch,  City .  2  75 

Resin,  Common,  (delivered) .  1  75 

Resin,  White . . . tjp  280  lb.  2  50 

Spirits  Turpentine . gall. —  66 

Oil  Cake. 

Thin  Oblong,  City . K?  ton, - 

Thick,  Round,  Country . —  — 

Thin  Oblong  Country . . 

Provisions. 

Beef,  Mess,  Country . bbl.  8  50 

Beef,  Prime,  Country . 5  50 


@ 


@ 


5  — 

4  87% 

3  50 

1  87% 

4  75 
—  68 


©—  - 
@28  ■ 
@33- 


@n- 

@  51 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBANY. 

EPARTMENT  OE  CHEMISTRY. — E.  S.  CARR,  M.  D., 
_  1  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  its  applications  to  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Useful  Arts. 

F.  E.  DAKIN,  Instructor  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

This  Department  of  the  University,  having  been  perma¬ 
nently  established,  a  spacious  Laboratory  will  be  opened  for 
the  reception  of  Students,  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary  next.  There  will  be  a  Course  of  Instruction  in  Practical 
and  Analytical  Chemistry,  and  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
applications  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture  and  the  Manufactu¬ 
ring  Arts,  continuing  during  a  term  of  three  months.  The 
Laboratory  will  be  open  from  9  A.  m.  to  4  F.  M. 

The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  evening,  and  will  be 
free  of  charge. 

For  Laboratory  Instruction,  $20  per  term,  or  $10  per  month, 
for  a  shorter  period.  Students  will  be  charged  with  breakage 
and  the  Chemicals  they  consume.  Students  will  also  have 
access  to  the  State  Agricultural  and  Geological  collections. 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Ores,  Mineral  Waters,  &c.,  made  on  rea¬ 
sonable  terms. 

Address  Prof.  E.  S.  Carr,  at  Albany,  or  either  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  gentlemen :  Luther  Tucker,  office  Albany  Cultivator ; 
Hon.  B.  P.  Johnson,  State  Agricultural  Booms ;  Dr.  .1.  II. 
Armsby,  GG9  Broadway.  14-17 


ANTED.-A  SHEPHERD  ACCUSTOMED  TO  THE  CARE 
and  management  of  Sheep.  A  Scotchman  would  be 
preferred.  Apply  to  RICHD.  S.  FAY,  Esq., 

13-16*  Boston,  Mass. 


Agricultural  chemistry-yale  college,  the 
course  of  THIRTY  LECTURES  will  commence  January 
9th,  1854,  and  continue  two  months  and  a  half.  Fee,  $10.  A 
special  course  in  analysis,  with  which  the  student  may  fully 
occupy  his  time,  will  accompany  the  lectures. 

Address  J.  A.  PORTER,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
New-IIaven,  Ct. 

N.  B.  Analyses  of  Ores,  Soils,  Mineral  Waters,  &c.,  made, 
and  instruction  given  in  general  analysis.  12-17 


FARM  FOR  SALE.— THE  FARM  LATELY  OWNED  AND 
occupied  by  Richard  Dey,  deceased,  situated  on  the  east¬ 
ern  bank  of  Seneca  Lake,  in  the  township  of  Fayette,  county 
of  Seneca,  and  State  of  New-York,  It  contains  about  158  acres 
of  very  fertile  and  finely  situated  land,  not  an  inch  of  which 
but  what  is  capable  of  tillage.  It  slopes  gently  to  the  lake, 
and  is  in  full  sight  of  and  only  seven  miles  from  the  beautiful 
town  of  Geneva.  Adjoining  is  the  premium  farm  of  Andrew 
Foster,  Esq.  Fifty  acres  are  in  wood,  eight  acres  are  in  or¬ 
chard  of  superior  grafted  fruits,  and  the  balance  in  pasture 
and  grain.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  plain  farm  house  in 
good  repair,  and  also  good  barns,  sheds,  workshops,  carriage- 
house,  chicken-houses,  and  granery.  There  is  a  good  well  of 
water  and  a  running  spring. 

This  farm  is  offered  low  to  close  an  estate.  The  price,  $50 
per  acre,  and  the  terms  of  payment  can  be  made  to  suit  al¬ 
most  any  purchaser.  Apply  to 

JAMES  R.  DEY,  74  Cortlandt  st„  New-York, 
10-22]  or  CIIAS.  A.  COOK,  Esq.,  Pres,  of  the  Bank  of  Geneva. 


Military  goods.-james  h.  lent,  successor  to 

Andrew  M.  Shiers,  121  Fulton  street,  between  William 
and  Nassau,  manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  military  caps,  sad¬ 
dles,  saddle-cloths:  holsters,  bridles,  and  plumes  of  all  kinds 
made  to  order.  Military  companies  about  changing  their 
uniforms,  or  new  companies  about  forming,  supplied  with 
samples  of  the  newest  pa  tterns,  at  the  shortest  notice, from  the 
oldest  place  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  2-16 


DISK'S  METALLIC  BURIAL- CASE.- F.  A.  MORRELL, 

_  General  Undertaker,  would  inform  his  friends  and  the 

public  that  he  furnishes  every  thing  in  the  above  line  at  short 
notice— gives  personal  attention  at  funerals ;  and  he  assures 
those  who  may  favor  him  with  a  call,  that  it  shall  be  done  with 
entire  satisfaction. 

N.  B.  Charges  moderate.  He  invites  attention  to  the  Metal¬ 
lic  Burial  Cases,  and  expects  by  a  strict  attention  to  business 
to  merit  the  approval  of  those  who,  through  affliction,  may 
need  his  services.  Metallic  Burial  Cases  and  Wood  Coffins,  of 
every  quality.  Interments  procured  in  all  the  cemeteries. 
Office,  57  Myrtle  avenue.  Brooklyn.  2-14 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Agricultural  implements.-the  subscriber 

keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements : 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye,  &c. 
Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses— Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace— 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  lightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street. 


fraEAPERS  AND  MOWING  MACHINES.— THE  UNDER- 
_E£b/  signed.  Agent  for  the  sale  of  McCormick’s  celebrated 
Reapers  and  combined  Machines,  for  the  City  of  New  York, 
California,  Oregon,  and  South  American  Markets. 

1-13  H.  D.  ORMSBEE,  No.  217  Pearl-st.,  N.  Y. 


RAIN  MILLS,  STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON  MILLS,  AT  $6 
_  .  to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power.  For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  Nos.  1S9  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


Tile  maciiines.-for  making  draining  tiles  of 

all  descriptions  and  sizes,  for  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water  street. 


CALIFORNIA  IMPLEMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  MADE  Ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  California  and  Oregon  Markets,  for  sale 
by  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st„  N.Y. 


DRAINING  TILES  OF  ALL  FORMS  AND  SIZES,  for  sale 
*  by  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st„  N.Y. 


C1LOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER. — A  newly- 
>  patented  machine,  will  harvest  10  or  12  acres  per  day 
with  one  horse.  For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water  st. 


Berkshire  boar  for  sale.-the  above  animal 

is  one  year  old.  well  bred,  and  fine  of  his  kind. 

14-16*  EDWARD  WAIT,  Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


SHEPHERD  DOGS  OE  THE  SCOTCH  COLLIE  BREED  fin¬ 
ely  sale.  A  fine  pair  of  these,  (male  and  female,)  of  pure 
blood,  two  months  old,  may  be  had  for  $20,  or  separately  at 
$10  apiece.  Apply  to  EDWARD  DEMENT, 

14-19*  Factoryville,  Staten  Island. 


MEN  AND  BOYS’  CLOTHING,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND 
Retail-cheaper  than  ever,  at  J.  VANDERBILT'S,  No. 
81  Fulton  street,  New-York.  A  very  larg'e  assortment  of  all 
qualities  and  sizes ;  also  a  splendid  assortment  of  fashionable 
goods,  which  will  be  made  to  order  in  a  style  that  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Also  India  rubber  clothing  and  furnishing  goods. 
Your  patronage  is  respectfully  solicited. 

2-30  J.  VANDERBILT,  81  Fulton  street. 


HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES. — BULLOCK’S  PROGRESS¬ 
IVE  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street.  New-York. 

HRESHERS  AND  FANNING-MILLS  COMBINED— OF 
Three  Sizes  and  Prices,  requiring  from  two  to  eight 
horses  to  drive  them,  with  corresponding  horse  powers.— 
Thtse  are  the  latest  improved  patterns  in  the  United  States. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


SOUTHERN  PLOWS— Nos.  10(4, 1114, 12V2. 14, 15, 18, 181/2. 
9  19,  191/2,  20,  A  1,  A  2.  50, 60,  and  all  other  sizes,  for  sale  by 
It.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


jOtURRALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
05*  Market— strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash  by  THOMAS  D.  BURRALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 

1-tf  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  St..  N.  Y. 


40RN-SHELLERS,  HAY,  STRAW,  AND  STALK-CUTTERS, 
J  Fanning-Milis,  &c.,  of  all  sizes,  for  sale  l>y 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st.5  N.Y. 


ClLOVER  &  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER.— A  NEW  AND 
)  valuable  invention  ;  will  harvest  8  to  12  acres  in  the  best 
manner.  R,  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street. 


IO  EES  &  HOYT,  PREMIUM  PATENT  RIVETED  STRETCH¬ 
ES-  ed  Leather  Band  Manufacturers,  37  Spruce  street,  New 
York.  3-29 
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lows  WANTED.— TWO  COWS,  FRESH  MILK,  AND  war- 
ranted  to  give  twenty  quarts  per  day,  and  to  hold  their 
milk  well.  They  must  be  gentle  and  orderly,  and  not  over 
six  years  old.  No  matter  what  the  breed  is.  Please  name 
lowest  price.  A.  B.  ALLEN,  189  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


CLOTHING. 

Extensive  retail  clothing  establisiiment.- 

ALFRED  MUNROE  &  CO.,  No.  All  Broadway,  New 
York,  between  Howard  and  Grand  streets,  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  friends  and  customers  to  a  very  large  and  choice 
variety  of  entirely  new  and  most  desirable  styles  of  fashion¬ 
able  Clothing,  suitable  for  the  season,  among  which  may  he 
found  every  article  required  for  a  gentleman’s  wardrobe.  In 
Boys’  and  Children’s  Clothing,  A.  M.  &  Co.  offer  an  assortment 
of  infinite  variety,  comprising  styles  entirely  new,  and  of  ma 
terials  of  the  most  approved  character.  Well-made  goods 
exclusively.  No  deviation  can,  in  any  instance,  be  made  from 
the  marked  price.  Should  any  dissatisfaction  exist  after  the 
purchase  of  an  article,  it  may  be  returned,  and  the  money  will 
be  cheerfully  refunded.  N.  B.— Every  description  of  Clothing 
made  to  order  in  the  best  manner,  and  at  the  shortest  notice. 
2-14 


IRA  PEREGO  &  SON,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEAL¬ 
ERS  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  fd  Nas¬ 
sau  street,  New-York.  2-19 


DENTISTRY. 


BENTISTRY.- TEETH  FOR  ALL -FROM  A  SINGLE 
tooth  to  an  entire  set— inserted  by  J.  BUSILY,  Dentist, 
399  Broadway.  Also  teeth  cleaned,  filled,  and  extracted. 
Toothache  cured.  Charges  moderate.  Terras  cash.  2-15 


ETfeR.  CHARLES  S.  ROWELL,  NO.  11  CHAMBERS  STREET, 
Id  J?  New-York,  confines  his  attention  to  the  practice  of 
Dentistry,  in  all  its  various  branches.  The  improvements 
which  he  has  introduced  have  rendered  these  Teeth  perfect  for 
speech,  mastication,  and  natural  appearance.  Premium  In¬ 
corruptible  Artificial  Gum  Teeth.— These  teeth  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them,  and  the  warm  appro¬ 
val  and  recommendation  of  all  who  have  used  or  worn  them. 

CHARLES  S.  ROWELL, 

2-20  No.  11  Chambers  street. 


BR.  WM.  S,  LATSON,  SURGEON  AND  MECHANIC 
Dentist,  Office  375  Broadway,  four  doors  from  the  corner 
of  White  street,  New-York,  where  all  operations  in  the  line  of 
his  profession  will  be  attended  to  in  a  manner  creditable  to 
himself,  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  his  patrons,  both  in  re¬ 
gard  to  charges  and  services  rendered.  Persons  who  wish  to 
inquire  are  referred  to  Rev.  Thomas  De  Witt.  D.  D.,  116  Ninth 
street:  Rev.  C.  M.  Jameson,  Second  avenue,  near  Fiftieth  st. ; 
Rev,  J.  C.  Guldin,  122  Rivington  st.,  New-York;  and  Rev.  J. 
Proudfit,  D.  D  ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  7-19 


FERTILIZERS. 


T*JO.  1  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.-THIS  VALUABLE 
i'Q  fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  has  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits ;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor.  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  “  C.  B.  De 
Burg,  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds ;  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust.  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  (late  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,) 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO,— First  quality  of  Fresh  Peruvian 
Guano,  just  received  in  store 

R.  L.  ALLEN.  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


TO  FARMERS.— HUGUINS’  CELEBRATED  NITROGE- 
nous,  Ammoniacal  and  Mineral  Manure,  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  principal  agriculturists  in  Europe,  and 
readily  admitted  by  those  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most 
effective  fertilizer  now  in  use.  For  sale  by  L.  W.  TINELLI  & 
CO.,  No.  87  Greenwich  street,  New-York,  sole  agents  for  the 
sale  of  the  article, _ 1-13 

(SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA¬ 
SS  nure.— 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
the  best  materials,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  &  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole¬ 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street,  1-31 


PERUVIAN  GUANO. -RECEIVED  PER  SHIP  OCEAN 
Queen,  first  quality  Peruvian  Guano.  No.  1  Superphos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  constantly  on  hand.  Also,  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds— the 
largest  and  most  complete  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  Uni- 
tedStates^^RjLAULENMSO^arffilO^lVater^streeL^N^Y^ 

HORSE  MARKETS. 

Amos  smith,  sale  and  exchange  stable,  no.  7G 

East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York.  1-27 

BULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN- 
ty-fourth  street.  West  side  of  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

1-34 _ A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN.  Proprietor. 

Fagan  &  graham,  sale  and  exchange  stables, 

cor.  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.— F.  &  G.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  with  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

ffJINGULAR  DISCOVERY.— READ  IT.-WE  HAVE  MADE 
£9  and  for  sale,  a  wash  called  Hair  Regenerator,  which  we 
will  warrant  to  restore  the  grey  hair  of  any  one,  old  or  young, 
to  their  natural  color ;  and  entirely  prevent  the  hair  from 
falling  off.  Price  81.  A  word  to  the  wise,  &c.  No  puffing  and 
no  humbug.  KNIGHT  &  QUERU.  Chemists,  341  Broadway, 
UP  Stair#,  7-19 


A  GREAT  AND  IMPORTANT’  END  ACCOMPLISIIED.- 
Van  Deusen’s  Improved  Wahpeneis  now  confidently  and 
generally  offered  by  the  inventor,  as  one  of  the  best  modern 
specifics  for  the  Improvement,  Health,  and  Beauty  of  the 
Human  Hair.  Its  faithful  application  will,  on  the  head  of 
Baldness,  reproduce  a  fine  and  entirely  new  growth,  and  con¬ 
vert  that  which  is  gray  to  its  natural  and  primitive  color. 
This  desirable  change  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  improved 
Walipene  on  the  roots  or  fibres,  thereby  aiding  nature  in 
restoring  those  healthy  functions  indispensable  to  the  life 
and  beauty  of  the  Hair.  This  invaluable  article  consists  alto¬ 
gether  of  vegetable  infusions,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all 
mineral  acids  and  alcoholic  agency.  As  an  article  for  the 
Toilet,  also,  this  preparation  is  without  a  rival,  cleansing  the 
head  from  Dandruff  and  Scurf,  and  affording  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  nervous  and  constitutional  headaches.  Sold  by 
the  inventor  at  the  GENERAL  DEPOT,  123  CHAMBERS  ST., 
and  by  the  principal  Druggists  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn 
Cities,  and  those  of  the  United  States  generally.  1—17 


IGS  AND  TOUPEES.— MEDI1URST  &  HEARD’S  NEW- 
ly  invented  Gossamer  Wigs,  Scalps,  and  Toupees,  are 
far  in  advance  of  all  others  offered  to  the  public.  They  are 
made  of  the  best  natural  curled  hair,  inserted  singly,  so  as  to 
defy  the  closest  inspection  to  detect  them  from  a  natural  head 
of  hair.  Best  assortment  of  Wigs,  Half-Wigs,  Toupees,  Braids 
of  long  hair.  Ringlets,  Frizettes,  &c„  which,  for  price  and  qua¬ 
lity,  are  unequalled.  The  trade  supplied  wholesale.  Call  and 
udge  for  yourselves.  27  Maiden  Lane. 1-16 


^BARKER’S  CIIEVEUXTONIQUE. — THIS  IS  AN  ENTIRE- 
ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving, 
Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  and,  unlike  most  prepa¬ 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease, 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal- 
Iibity  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  at  BARKER’S  Ladies’  Ilair-dress- 
ng  Establishment,  No.  439  Broadway.  2-48 


HORTICULTURAL. 

BT©  ASPBERRY  PLANTS,  OF  THE  PURE  RED  ANTWERP 
JlQ/  stock,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  The 
plants  are  all  warranted,  and  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York  for  $50  per  thousand.  NATHA¬ 
NIEL  IIALLOCK,  Milton,  Ulster  Co..  N.  Y.-P.  S.  Orders  by 
mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  no  charge  made  for 
packing.  Orders  to  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street, 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  1-21* 


Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants.- 

Including  every  thing  necessary  to  the  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  Nursery,  and  Orchard,  with  all  the  recent  introduc¬ 
tions,  at  very  low  rates.  Descriptive  price  Catalogues  gratis. 
Carriage  paid  to  New-York.  Ornamental  and  other  planting 
done  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  best  season  for  trans¬ 
planting  is  after  Oct.  10.  Address  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.  8-59 


HOTELS. 


ARMERS’  HOTEL,  245  AND  247  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

_  between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-York.  Farmers, 

and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  patronize  this  house,  it  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  narlem  Railroad,  Albany,  Newark,  New-Brunswick 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landings 
Boarding  $1  per  dajy. 


1-25 


S.  CHAMBERLIN  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


PATTEN’S  HOTEL,  CORNER  GREENWICH  AND  WAR- 
ren  streets,  New-York,  a  short  distance  from  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  and  Erie  Railroad  Depots.  1-14 


HOUSE-FURNISHING-. 

UNPARALLELED  SUCCESS-THREE  YEARS  AGO  THE 
Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  EUGENE  R.  DURKEE 
was  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  but  its 
real  worth,  and  the  perseverance  of  its  proprietor,  has  won 
for  it  world-wide  celebrity,  and  in  every  city,  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  throughout  this  country  its  name  is  a  familiar  house¬ 
hold  word.  To  the  trade  nothing  more  saleable  or  profitable 
is  offered.  Principal  office,  133  Water  street,  New-York.  For 
sale  by  grocers  generally.  6-18 


CHIMNEY  TOPS.  MADE  BY  THE  GARNKIRIi  COMPANY. 

Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors,  Vases  a  nd  Statuary  for  lawns 
and  gardens,  &c„  for  sale  by 

2-32  MILLER,  COATES  &  YOULE,  279  Pearl  street. 


Hotel  and  housekeepers,  read  i-the  attention 

of  those  interested  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  extensive 
and  valuable  assortment  of  Bedsteads,  Beds,  Mattresses,  and 
Feathers,  now  offered  for  approval  and  sale  by  M.WILLARD, 
150  Chatham  street,  corner  of  Mulberry  street.  The  quality 
of  this  stock,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  cannot  be  excelled ; 
and,  as  it  is  the  determination  of  the  advertiser  to  sell  as 
cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  any  dealer  in  the  city,  he  solicits 
the  visits  of  the  public.  2-18 


Great  bargains  in  feathers,  beds,  mattrasses, 

&c.,  at  CRAWBUCK’S,  358  Grand  street,  second  door 
east  of  Essex  street,  cheap  upholstery  and  feather  store.— 
The  attention  of  families  about  purchasing  is  respectfully  in¬ 
vited  to  the  large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  beds,  mat¬ 
tresses,  paillasses,  bedsteads,  cots,  &c„  &c„  all  of  which  have 
been  purchased  at  low  cash  prices,  and  will  be  sold  at  such 
prices  as  to  make  it  an  inducement  for  all  to  call  and  examine 
the  above  stock  previous  to  making  their  purchases.  Goods 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  city,  Brooklyn,  or  Williamsburg,  free 
of  cartage.  Old  beds  and  mattresses  renovated  and  made 
over.  W.  CRAWBUCK, 

4-16  358  Grand  street,  second  door  east  of  Essex  street. 

SRON  BEDSTEADS  VS.  BEDBUGS  1-500  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 
which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  500  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against  Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  All  kinds  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work,  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER.  Manufacturer, 
178  William  street,  between  Beekman  and  Spruce,  N.  Y.  2-36 

WM  ENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHING  WARERONMS.-SIMP- 
bfH  SON  &  Co.,  No.  89  Canal  street,  Importers  and  Manufac¬ 
turers,  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  old  and  young 
housekeepers  to  their  stock  of  new  goods,  viz..  Ivory  Handle 
Cutlery,  Fine  Trays  Plaited,  Britannia  and  Enamel  Ware, 
Planished  and  Plain  Tin  Ware,  Fire  Sets,  Shovels,  Coal  Hods, 
&c.  Also  Meat  Safes,  Clothes  Horses,  Tubs,  Pails,  Brooms  and 
Baskets.  Persons  about  purchasing  a  new  outfit  will  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  call.  Prices  low,  and  goods  delivered  free 
of  expense.  (9-21)  SIMPSON  &  Co.,  No.  98  Canal  st. 

LDEN’S  PATENT  FAN  BLOWER-GIVES  A  STRONGER 
blast,  with  less  power  than  any  other, 

9-16  J,  B.  CHICHESTER,  Agent,  585  Broadway,  N.Y, 


C1ARPETINGS.— SPRING  IMPORTATIONS,  1853.-PETER- 
J  SON  &  HUMPHREY, 379  Broadway,  (corner  White  street,) 
have  received  per  late  steamers  and  packets  from  Europe, 
their  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and  elegant  Car¬ 
petings,  consisting  of  rich  Mosaic  Carpets,  in  one  entire  piece ; 
rich  Medallion  Carpets,  adapted  to  any  sized  room ;  rich  Vel¬ 
vet  Ambusson  and  Axminster  Carpets :  rich  Tapestry  and 
Brussels  ;  English  Three-ply  and  Ingrain,  entirely  new  pat¬ 
terns  and  shadings.  Oil  cloths,  from  the  best  English  and 
American  manufactories,  of  the  best  finish  and  design,  pat¬ 
terns  only  to  be  found  at  our  establishment,  and  all  other 
goods  usually  found  in  first-class  carpet  stores,  for  sale  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Having  given  our  orders  and  received 
our  goods  before  the  late  advance  in  prices,  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  our  stock  of  goods  full  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  stores 
obliged  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  rates.  Freely  shown  to 
persons  favoring  us  with  their  patronage.  2-21 


Rf  &  J.  BROWN, PAPER-HANGING.  BORDER  AND  BAND 
1  ®  box  Importing  and  Manufacturing  Warehouse,  Nos.  53 

Canal,  and  61  Lispenard  streets,  N.  Y.  Constantly  on  hand 
Band-boxes  by  the  bale.  Also,  Grate  Aprons,  a  large  assort¬ 
ment.  Rooms  papered  in  the  best  manner,  at  short  notice. 
2-14 

FRENCH  PLATE  GLASS. 

1,1  HOPKINS  &  BROTHERS.  IMPORTERS  AND  DEAL¬ 
S’  O  ers  in  French  Window  and  Plate  Glass,  61  Barclay  st., 
N.Y.  9-21 


ATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS 
_  _  Chain  Pumps;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  &c.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


Mouse  furnishing  and  mechanics’  hard- 

ware. — M.  DA  COSTA  &  CO.  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in 
the  above  line  cheap  for  cash.  All  articies  warranted,  ex¬ 
changed  or  taken  back.  No.  206  Chatham  street,  opposite 
Division  street,  N.  Y.  6-31 


INSURANCE. 


MNARMERS’  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ONEIDA.  CAPI 
EF  tal,  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  AGENT, 

1-22  78  Broadway. 


/ft  RANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  UTICA.  CAPITAL, 
WN  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  Agent,  78  Broadway. 

1-22 

^BROOKLYN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  CHARTERED 
.31©  in  1824.  Offices— No.  43  Fulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Merchants’-Exchange,  Wall  street, 
New-York. 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of  $30,000,  continue 
to  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 


William  Ellsworth, 
Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
Caleb  S.  Woodhull, 
Charles  T.  Cromwell, 
Samuel  P.  Townsend, 
John  Eadie, 

Joel  S.  Oatman, 
Robert  C.  Bell, 

John  N.  Genin, 
Henry  Quackenboss, 


Justus  S.  Redfield, 
John  W.  Amerman, 
Fordyce  Hitchcock, 
John  C.  Smith, 

George  Gilfillan, 
Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 
Samuel  F.  Whiting, 
John  Greenwood,  Jr. 
George  Burroughs, 

A.  B.  Miller. 


WILLIAM  ELLSWORTH,  President, 
Alfred  G.  Stevens,  Secretary.  1—26* 


JEWELRY,  &c. 


ATCIIES,  JEWELRY,  AND  GOLD  PFNS.  SILVER  and 
_  _  Plated  Ware,  Fancy  Goods,  etc.,  at  unprecedented 
low  prices. 

WATCHES,  fine  gold,  as  low  as  $20. 

WATCHES,  silver  coin,  as  low  as  $10, 

And  all  other  articles  cheap  in  proportion.  Our  motto  is, 
"Rapid  sales  and  small  profits.”  Walches,  Jewelry,  Gold  Pens, 
&c.,  repaired  and  warranted,  at  much  less  than  the  usual 
prices.  WILMARTH  &  FARNAM,  Watch  Makers  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Manufacturing  Jewellers,  202  Bowery,  N.Y.  9-21 

€LINIIEER  &  CO.,  ARTISTS  EN  CIIEVEUX  AND 
®  Jewellers,  No.  577  Broadway,  opposite  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  were  awarded  the  first  premium  at  the  late  Fairs  of  the 
American  Institute,  in  1849,  ’50,  51,  and  ’52.  All  kinds  of  orna¬ 
mental  Hair  Work  set  in  gold.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  ca» 
have  their  own  hair  worked  at  the  shortest  notice.  2-14 

MASSACHUSETTS  IRON  WORKS— HOOPER,  TIIACHER 
&  CO.,  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Railings,  Balconies, 
Verandahs,  &c.,  382  Broadway,  New-York. — Iron  Work  of 
every  description.  Factory,  corner  Newark  and  Meadow 
streets,  Hoboken.  2-17 


LIVERY  STABLES. 

MOUTHRUP  &  'POST'S  DROVE  AND  AleYtABLES, 
corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  300  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit.  R.  K.  NORTH  RUB, 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B. — New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  1-34 

€ONCKLIN  &  HUGO,  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  &  65 
Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues, (office  on  Twenty-fourth  street, )New-York.— Coaches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  1-40 


MACHINERY,  PATENTS,  &c. 

ENGINEERING.-MESSRS.  BOURRY  &  ROEDER,  CON- 
sulting  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  offer  their  services 
as  agents  forpurchasing  and  superintending  the  construction 
of  Steam  Vessels,  Engines  and  Boilers  of  every  description ; 
Saw,  Flour,  and  Sugar  Mills,  and  machinery  in  general.  Spe¬ 
cifications,  Contracts,  and  Estimates  prepared.  Plans  and 
detail  Drawings  furnished.  Specifications  and  drawings  of 
Patents  made,  and  Patents  applied  for,  for  the  United  States, 
and  every  country  in  Europe.  Office.  333  Broadway,  New- 
York.  2-12 


K UMBEL’S  PATENT  MACHINE-STRETCHED  LEATHER 
Banding.— The  only  Patented  Band  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  made  from  the  best  oak  leather,  are  tho¬ 
roughly  stretched,  cemented,  and  riveted  together,  and  made 
to  run  straight,  and  can  be  furnished  of  any  length,  and  from 
one  to  thirty  inches  wide— single,  double,  or  round— by  ad¬ 
dressing  Wm.  KUMBEL,  Patentee,  No.  33  Ferry  street,  New- 
York.  2-14 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


MJ.  FAMBACH  &  GALVAGNT,  MANUFACTURERS 
®  of  Fancy  Leather  Goods  for  Ladies  Ornaments,  Work- 
boxes,  and  Stationers, 

6-18 _ No.  11  North  William  street,  N.  Y. 

American  steel  works— saws  and  files.-sam 

UEL  D.  WILl.MOTT,  Saw  and  File  Manufacturer.  Depot 
No.  8  Liberty  street,  oilers  for  sale,  on  favorable  terms,  in 
quantities  to  suit— 

Extra  C.  S.  warranted  Circular  Saws,  from  4  to  72  inches  in 
diameter. 

C.  S.  warranted  Muly  Mill  Saws, 
do.  do.  Mill  and  Gang  Saws, 

do.  do.  Cross-cut  and  Tenon  Saws, 

do.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Pit  Saws, 
do.  do.  do.  do.  Spring,  Hand,  Panel,  and 
Rip  Saws. 

0.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Billet,  or  Woodcutters' 
Webs  of  superior  quality  and  make,  at  low  prices. 

C.  S.  Grafting  Saws,  C.  S.  Compass  or  Lock  Saws. 

Butchers’  Bow  Saws,  extra  C.  S„  warranted ;  blades  extra 
tempered— really  a  very  superior  article. 

Best  C.  S.  Turning  and  Felloe  Webs,  bevelled  backs,  6  to  36 
inches. 

Best  C.  S.  Keyhole  or  Fret  Saw  Blades. 

Superior  cast  steel  Caine  Knives. 

American  Star,  C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Taper  Saw 
Files. 

Also,  warranted  Pit  and  Frame  Saw  Files. 

Also,  warranted  Flat  and  Round  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 
The  preceding  of  his  own  superior  and  approved  make,  of 
cast  steel  imported  from  Wm.  Jessup  &  Sons,  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  manufacturers  in  Sheffield. 

Also,  received  by  late  arrivals,  invoices  of  C.  S.  blued  and 
brass-backed  Saws,  and-C.  S.  and  G.  S.  Hand  and  Panel  Saws. 

Wickersley  Grindstones,  from  10  to  70  inches  diameter,  im¬ 
ported  expressly  for  manufacturers  of  surgical  instruments, 
cutlery,  Ac. 

English  Saw  Screws.  Bright  cotter-eyed  ViceB. 

English  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 

Saws  and  Files  promptly  made  to  order,  and  old  Files  recut. 

2-19 

BXNGINEERING.-THE  UNDERSIGNED  IS  PREPARED 
U  to  furnish  specifications,  estimates,  plans  in  general 
and  detail,  of  steamships,  steamboats,  propellers,  high  and 
low-pressure  engines,  boilers,  and  machinery  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  Broker  in  steam-vessels,  machinery,  boilers,  Ac. 
General  Agent  for  ASHCROFT’S  Steam  Gauge;  Allen  and 
Noyes’  Metallic  Self-adjusting  Conical  Packing,  Faber's  Mag¬ 
netic  Water  Gauge ;  Roebling’s  Patent  Wire  Rope  for  hoisting 
and  steering  purposes,  Ac.,  Ac.  CHAS.  W.  COPELAND. 
Consulting  Engineer,  64  Broadway.  2-16 

IRON  AND  STEEL.— SANDERSON  BROTHERS  A  CO., 
Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson,  15  Cliff  street. 

Boston.  J.  B.  Taft,  21  Doane  street. 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith,  42  Commerce  street. 

New-Orleans,  A.  Robb,  24  Bank  Place. 

2-43 

f-  EATIIER  HOSE  FOR  THE  CROTON  WATER,  FIRE  EN- 
J  gines.  Ships.  Steamboats,  Factories,  Ac.  Suction  Hose. 
Fire  Buckets,  Leather,  Copper,  and  Brass  Pipes,  Couplings. 
Copper  and  Tinned  Rivets,  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  by 
JOHN  II.  BOWIE  A  CO.,  Hose  Manufacturers, 
1-20  25  Ferry  street,  New-York. 


5NRENCII  BURR,  ESOPUS  AND  COLOGNE  MILL-STONES, 
Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry.  45  Duane  street.  1-26 


”ATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE.  AND  ENDLESS- 
_  _  chain  Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta  Psrcha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  Ac.  II.  L.  ALLeN, 

2-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


BOUBLE-ACT1NG  LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMPS.  CISTERN 
and  Well  Pumps,  Ship  and  Fire  Engines,  Copper-riveted 
Hose  of  all  sizes.  Hose  Cuppings,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  &c. 
These  Pumps,  from  their  construction,  and  little  liability  to 
disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  factories,  mines,  railroad 
water-stations,  breweries,  tan  works,  steamboats,  water 
boats,  family  purposes,  hot  liquids,  Ac.  I  also  manufacture 
to  order  Village  Fire  Engines,  with  Double-acting  Lift  and 
Force  Pump,  light,  easily  handled,  and  worked  by  few  men. 
The  same  pumps  may  be  arranged  as  a  stationary  Engine,  or 
to  supply  other  Engines.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine.  The  Cistern  and  Force  Pumps  are  so  arranged  that 
they  will  not  freeze  if  placed  out-doors.  They  are  made  of  cast 
iron  in  part.  2-22  G.  B.  FARNAM.  34  Cliff  street. 


ICO  LAY  A  00..  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
iNs  Arms  and  Legs,  Surgical  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instru¬ 
ments,  Trusses,  Bandages,  Ac.,  428  Broadway,  second  floor. 

1-20 


(£2 TEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  BLOWERS,  GRATES. 

Ac.,  of  all  sizes,  new  and  second-hand,  constantly  on 
hand.  Also,  SteanvPressure  Gauges,  of  all  sizes  and  different 
kinds,  and  Water  Gauges,  at  D.  GRIFFIN  A  CO.’S,  No.  47  Dey 
street.  D.  Griffin  &  Co.’s  Patent  Fuel-saving  Apparatus. 
They  are  also  prepared  to  set  Steam  Boilers  and  build  Hot  Air 
Furnaces  on  a  plan  which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  25  to 
23  pe*  cent,  from  any  other  now  in  use,  and  obviating  the 
necessity  of  the  high  chimneys  deemed  requisite  in  the  old 
mode.  Rights  for  setting  boilers  and  building  furnaces  also 
for  sale  by  D.  GRIFFIN  A  CO.,  No.  47  Dey  street.  New-York. 

2-14 


&20DA-WATER  APPARATUS.-WILLIAM  GEE  MACIIIN- 
ist  and  Brass  Finisher,  also,  manufacturer  of  the  Pre¬ 
mium  Self-Acting  Generators  and  Bolting  Machines,  at  the 
Soda-Water  Apparatus  Manufactory,  No.  58  Fulton  street,  3d 
floor.  New-  York. 

Draught  Tubes,  Bottle  Moulds,  Generators. 

Coolers  in  Tubs,  Force  Pumps,  Model  Making. 

Copper  Fountains.  Gasometers. 

.lobbing  done  at  the  shortest  notice.  1-18 


MANUFACTURES. 

W®  F.PJ) AN’S  GOLD  QUARTZ  MACHINE  MANUFACTUR- 
Ja®  ing  Company,  Mo.  6  Wall  street,  New-York.  Are  pre¬ 
pared  to  execute  orders  with  dispatch. 

7-19  H.  A.  V.  POST,  Secretary. 


Broadway  wire  works.-winterburn  &  silk- 

wortii,  430  Broadway,  New-York.  Manufacturers  of 
Bird  Cages  of  every  pattern  and  quality;  Safes,  Wire-Fencing, 
Flower-Stands  and  Trainers,  Wire  Show-Frames,  Refrigerat¬ 
ors,  Sieves,  Riddles,  and  Screens;  as  also  Wire  Cloths  of 
every  gauge,  which  they  ofibr  to  the  public  at  liberal  prices, 
and  guarantee  them  as  superior  quality  and  make.  The  great 
success  they  have  met  with  in  their  business  leads  them  to 
believe  that  their  efforts  to  please  are  appreciated.  2—18 


THE  ’’COMPOSITE  IRON  RAILING,”  MADE  BY  THE 
Atlantic  Railing  Works,  combines  great  beauty,  strength, 
and  cheapness.  It  is  a  wrought  iron  framework,  connected 
by  ornamental  cast  iron  ties,  melted  on  and  around  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself.  It  may  be  made  light  and  graceful  like  the  wire 
railing,  or  heavy  and  solid  like  the  cast  iron.  Railings  for 
Steps.  Streets,  Offices,  Cemeteries.  Ac.  also,  Verandahs.  Bal¬ 
conies,  Ac.,  for  sale  by  GEORGE  FOSTER,  398  Broadway,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Walker  street,  who  is  the  only  one  authorized  to  sell 
this  description  of  railing.  2-18 


SOrUNT  A  SCOTT,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  RAILROAD 
O  and  Surveying  Instruments,  53  Fulton  street,  (corner 
of  Cliff,)  New-York.  All  kinds  of  instruments  repaired  and 
adjusted  on  moderate  terms.  Instruments  delivered  and  sent 
for.  T.  HUNT, 

1-13  R.  SCOTT. 


PORTABLE  FORGES.-REMOVAL.-THE  SUBSCRIBER. 

successor  of  E.  Flagler,  and  sole  manufacturerof  Queen's 
patent  portable  Forge  and  Bellows,  respectfully  gives  notice 
that  he  lias  removed  his  depot  for  the  sale  of  said  Forges  to 
No.  210  Water  street,  (directly  opposite  his  old  location.) 
where,  by  the  long-attested  superiority  of  this  portable  Forge 
overall  others  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths,  machinists,  jewelers, 
dentists,  coppersmiths,  shipping,  quarries,  public  works.  Ac.. 
Ac..  he  hopes  to  retain  a  continuance  of  past  patronage. 
FREDERICK  P.  FLAGLER,  No,  210  Water  street.  2-22 


H5ANGES  AND  HEATERS.— I  AM  NOW  PREPARED  TO 
Ha-  supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  thn  1 
is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  Ac.,  than  any  other  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  for  warming  houses  of  any  size.  Apply  to 

... - -  -,33^ 


2-40 


A.  MCPHERSON,  No.  233>4  Water  street. 


SIGHT  CARRIAGES.— ISAAC  FORD,  COACH  AND  LIGHT 
J  Carriage-Maker,  115  Elizabeth  street.  New-York.  has 
constantly  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  Carriages  of  all  kinds, 
of  the  most  fashionable  patterns,  built  under  his  personal 
superintendence,  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  of  the  very 
best  materials.  Carriages  from  his  establishment  are  non 
running  in  England,  France,  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Carriages  will  be  built  to  order  at  very  short 
notice,  of  any  pattern,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
1-21  ISAAC  FORD,  116  Elizabeth  street,  New-York. 


IRE  CLOTH  AND  SIEVES.-THOMAS  C.  MOORE,  NO. 
_  _  108  Beekman  street,  New-York,  manufacturerof  Brass, 

Copper,  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth,  Sieves,  Safes,  Bird  Cages,  Super¬ 
fine  Bolting  Wire  Coal,  Sand,  and  Grain  Screens,  Painted 
Wire  Window  Blinds,  Locomotive,  Brush,  and  Strainer  Wire. 
Ornamental  Wire  Fence.  Bordering,  Ac.,  for  Gardeners,  Ac. 

2-15 


NEW-YORK  BAG  MANUFACTORY, 

No.  17  PLATT  STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

GRAIN  BAGS,  HAM  BAGS,  COFFEE  BAGS,  SALT  BAGS. 

BUCKWHEAT  MEAL  BAGS.  SHOT  BAGS,  FARMERS’ 
AND  MILLERS’  BAGS,  GUANO  BAGS 
Also,  BAGS  FOR  HOMMONY,  GRAHAM  FLOUR.  OAT¬ 
MEAL,  WHITE  WHEAT  FLOUR;  in  fact,  all  descriptions  ol 
Flour  and  Mea!  Bags  made  up,  and  Printed,  if  required,  with 
great  care  and  dispatch. 

The  Proprietor  would  impress  upon  all  parties  in  the  habit 
of  using  Bags  of  any  description,  that  they  can  be  furnished 
at  the  Patent  Sewing  Machine’s  Depot,  better  made,  at  lowei 
prices,  and  with  greater  expedition  than  they  can  be  obtained 
n  any  other  way  3-15 


BANIEL  D.  WINANT,  SUCCESSOR  TO  D.  PENN,  BIL- 
liard  Table  maker.  No.  73  Gold  street,  between  Beekmari 
and  Spruce,  New-York.  Every  thing  in  the  line  furnished  ai 
10  per  cent,  less  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 
Tables,  balls,  maces,  cues,  cloths,  by  the  piece  oryard  ;  Gibb’s 
adhesive  cue  wax;  silk  and  worsted  pockets;  fringes ;  French 
and  American  patent  cue  points;  cord,  pool  boards,  ruh 
boards,  etc.  In  short,  every  thing  in  the  trade  always  to  be 
had.  Spanish  pins.  Orders  by  letter,  for  new  articles  or  fo> 
repairs,  attended  to  as  promptly  as  if  given  in  person.  2-21 


13 VANS  A  MILLWARD,  80  DUANE  STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

manufacturers  of  papier  mache  goods,  and  ornamental 
jupanners  of  all  kinds  of  metallicised  ware,  patent  enamelled 
glass  paintings  for  fancy  stores,  beautifully  inlaid  with  pearl 
papier  mache.  panels  for  ships,  steamboats,  and  piano  fortes, 
piano  plates,  do.  music  stools,  mantels,  summer  pieces,  clocks, 
tables,  Ac.,  Ac.  Ladies’  fancy  articles  of  every  description, 
and  ladies  learning  the  art  supplied  with  materials  of  all 
kinds.  Portmonnaies,  segar  cases,  card  cases.  Ac.,  supplied  to 
the  trade.  This  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
Union,  and  work  can  be  produced  in  it  equal  to  any  from  the 
European  markets,  either  as  regards  beauty  of  tints  or  excel¬ 
lency  of  pattern  and  design.  The  specimens  from  this  esta¬ 
blishment,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  late  Fairof  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute,  were  rewarded  with  a  Gold  and  also  a  Silver 
Medal,  and  they  were  pronounced  to  be  the  most  superioi 
work  ol  the  kind  ever  produced  in  this  country.  2-15 


Fish  hooks  and  fishing  tackle,  needles,  Ac.- 

HENRY  WILLSHER,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  ol 
Needles,  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
and  Kirby  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks ; 
Salmon,  Lake,  and  Trout  Flies :  Cork  and  Wood  Floats ;  Flax. 
Twisted  and  Plaited  Silk.  Chinese  Grass  Hair,  and  Cablo-Iaid 
Line6 ;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers ;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use ;  Silk-worm  Gut ;  Snells ;  Double 
Twist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders:  Spoon  Bait;  Squids;  Multi 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets.  Artificial  Fish :  Walking-cane 
and  other  Rods  ;  Loiley’s  and  Chambers’ Sail  Needles;  Pack 
and  Willsher’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  Ac. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No,  9  Cedar  street. 
New-York.  N.  B.— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to.  2-40 


INDIA  RUBBER  GOODS.-TO  SOUTHERN  AND  WEST- 
ern  Merchants.— The  subscriber  would  invite  the  attention 
of  merchants  and  others  to  his  extensive  stock  of  Vulcanized 
Metallic  Rubber  Goods,  consisting  in  part  of— 

Coats,  Horse  Covers,  Life  Preservers 

Cloaks,  Carriage  Cloths,  Toys, 

Capes,  Hospital  Sheeting,  Doll  Heads. 

Caps,  Steam  Packing,  Air  Balls, 

Sou’westers,  Machine  Belting,  Gloves, 

Pantaloons,  Breast  Pumps,  Mittens, 

Over-Alls,  Syringes,  Navy  Bags, 

Leggins,  Nipple  Shields,  Travelling  Bags, 

Wading  Boots,  Nursing  Bottles,  Air  Bellows, 

Fishing  do.  Piano  Covers,  Air  Belts,  Ac.,  Ac. 
Buyers  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  purchase  from 
first  hands,  and  not  pay  two  or  three  profits.  The  above  are 
of  the  first  quality— are  warranted  to  stand  any  climate,  and 
are  offered  for  sale  at  low  prices,  for  cash  or  approved  paper,  by 
I).  IIODGMAN,  New-York  India  Rubber  Warehouse,  No.  27 
Maiden  Lane,  (first  corner  from  Broadway,)  and  59  Nassau 
street.  Factory,  Tuckahoe,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.  2-14 


■SO  OLIVER,  WIRE  WORKER,  NO.  25  FULTON  STREET. 
&  G  corner  of  Water,  up  stairs.— Wove  Wire  of  every  de- 
cription  ;  Sieves  and  Riddles;  coal, sand,  and  gravel  Screens; 
and  Wire  Work  of  all  kinds.  Also,  the  most  ingenious  patent 
self-setting,  revolving  Rat-trap  in  the  world.  Locomotive  spark 
Wire,  Ac.  N.  B.— Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  sup¬ 
plied  with  wove  wire  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  as  low  as  at 
any  factory  in  the  Union.  2-24 


CHRISTIAN  DIETRICH,  IMPORTER  AND  MANUFAC- 
turer  of  German  Fancy  Baskets.  Also,  Manufacturerof 
Cane  and  Willow  ware,  32  Maiden  Lane,  New-York.  Rattan 
Chairs,  Baskets.  Ac.,  repaired.  6-18 


KMiOW-CASES,  SHOW-CASES.— A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT 
constantly  on  hand  and  made  to  order  in  the  neatesl 
manner,  and  at  short  notice.  Orders  received  from  anyparl 
of  the  Union  punctually  attended  to.  N.B.— Cases  loaned  for 
fair  of  the  American  Institute.  B.  K.  PEEBLES,  No.  124  Grand 
8t„  three  doors  from  Broadway,  N.  Y.  8-20 


Axes  and  hatchets-made  by  collins  a  co. 

Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’  Axes.  An  extensive 
ind  constant  supply  oi  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  of 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tools,  suited 
to  this  and  foreign  markets,  for  sale  on  favorable  terms  to  the 
trade,  by  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city 
212  Water  street.  [1—23]  COLLINS  A  CO. 

MEDICAL. 

OTTO  A  KCEHLER,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SURGICAL 
and  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instruments,  Trussess.  Band¬ 
ages.  Ac.,  No.  58  Chatham  street,  second  floor,  Now-York.  All 
kinds  of  Instruments,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made,  repaired,  and 
ground  at  the  shortest  notice.  7-23 

|Wj§  EDICAL  SURGERY  WITHOUT  THE  KNIFE.— SAMUEL 
1x0.  GILBERT,  M.  D.,  after  a  long  and  extensive  experience 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  more  recently  in  New-Orleans, 
has  removed  to  New-York,  and  taken  rooms  at  483  Broadway, 
where  he  invites  patients  to  call  and  test  his  skill  in  the  rad¬ 
ical  cure  of  the  following  diseases,  many  of  which  are  deemed 
incurable  by  bis  brethren  of  the  faculty,  without  instruments 
jf  any  kind,  viz : 

1.  Ulcers  and  Tumors,  called  cancerous. 

2.  Scrofula  in  all  its  forms. 

3.  White  Swellings,  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

4.  Tumors,  Wens.  Carbuncles,  Tetter,  Scald  Head,  and  all 
Eruptions  on  the  Skin. 

5.  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  Ac. 

6.  Female  Diseases,  of  however  long  standing. 

DR.  GILBERT  invites  Physicians  to  send  patients  they  deem 
incurable,  and  witness  for  themselves  the  power  of  his  new 
remedies.  Office  hours,  from  9  A.  M.  till  3  P.  M.  1-17 


’  gpHE  PURITY  AND  WHITENESS  OF  SKIN  WHICH  THE 
ia  use  of  Gouraud’s  Italian  Medicated  Soap  produces  is  sur¬ 
passingly  beautiful.  Not  a  vestige  of  tan,  freckles.  6allowness, 
■■unburn,  pimples,  frowsiness,  roughness,  chaps,  chafes,  or 
other  cutaneous  disfigurements  can  be  seen  upon  the  skin 
which  is  frequently  washed  with  this  marvellous  compound. 
The  purest  alabaster  could  scarcely  rival  in  whiteness,  smooth¬ 
ness  and  transparency  the  complexion  which  has  been  beau¬ 
tified  by  this  delicious  soap.  It  is,  moreover,  delicious  for 
shaving.  Gouraud’s  Hair  Restorative,  or  Circassian  Gloss, 
not  only  possesses  the  wonderful  power  of  imparting  to  wiry 
hair  a  rich  silkiness  and  superb  gloss,  but  it  also  restores  the 
hair  to  places  whence  it  has  fallen  off.  Trial  Bottles.  25  cents 
each.  Gouraud’s  Liquid  Rouge  gives  to  pale  lips  and  cheeks  a 
rosiness  so  permanent  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  the  most 
violent  rubbing.  Gouraud’s  Poudre  Subtile  is  warranted  to 
uproot  hair  from  tow  foreheads  or  any  part  of  the  body.  Gou¬ 
raud’s  Liquid  Hair  Dye  will  instantaneously  change  red,  gray 
or  white  hair  to  a  beautiful  brown  or  black,  without  staining 
the  skin.  Gouraud’s  Lily  White  is  much  prized  by  ladies  for 
flushed,  rough  skins. 

Caution— The  genuine  preparations  of  Dr.FELTX  GOURAUD 
are  only  to  be  had  at  67  Walker  street,  first  store  from  (not  in) 
Broadway. 

Agents— T.  R. Callender,  88  South  3d-st.,Philadelphia ;  Bates, 
129  Washington-st.,  Boston :  Green,  Worcester ;  Guild,  Bangor; 
W.  D.  Robinson,  Portland,  Me. ;  G.  Fargue,  26  St.  Charles-st., 
New-Orleans ;  E.  H.  liayeraft.  90  4tli-st„  Louisville ;  Couse.De- 
troit,  Mich. ;  Carleton  A  Co.,  Lowell ;  Yale,  Bristol ;  Albert 
Perry,  Manchester ;  Isaac  Post,  Rochester ;  Robert  Cameron, 
Brideport,  Ct. ;  McNarry  A  Buck,  Hartford;  George  Greig, 
Nashville,  Tenn ;  S.  B.  Crocheron,  M.  D.,  Cahawba,  Ala. ;  and 
generally  throughout  the  Union. 

Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms  for  cash.  Small  orders 
executed  by  Mail  and  Expresses.  2-14 

fgnilE  DAY  OF  STARTLING  DISCOVERIES  HAS  LONG 
EL  passed  away.  The  time  has  been  when  a  person  profess¬ 
ing  to  eradicate  disease,  inherent  in  the  system,  would  be  a 
subject  of  persecution  and  ignominy.  When,  therefore,  we 
announce  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Brown,  of  147  Grand  street, 
of  this  city,  actually  performs  this  miracle,  we  do  not  expect 
to  draw  largely  upon  the  credulity  of  our  readers. 

Should  this  brief  article  meet  the  eye  of  anyone  languishing 
in  pain,  or  patiently  submitting  to  evils  which  they  deem  to 
lie  incurable,  let  them  take  courage  again,  for  as  surely  as 
effect  follows  cause,  so  surely  can  they  be  relieved  and 
radically  cured  by  application  to  our  friend  Dr.  Brown. 

6-18 _ His  office  is  at  147  Grand  street. 

gllhYE-STUFFS,  DYE-WOODS,  ACIDS,  AC. -WILLIAM 
EUF  PARTRIDGE  A  SON,  No.  27  Cliff  street,  offer  for  sale. 
Lac  Dye — 50  cases,  40  bbls,  fine  ground. 

Safflowers— 15  bales  Argols— 200,000  lbs. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 20,000  lbs.  brown. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 15.000  lbs.  white. 

Copperas— 50,000  lbs.  Cudbear— prime  quality. 

Orchil— French,  English,  and  American. 

Alum— 500  bbls..  crude  and  ground. 

Woad— 10  tons.  Terra  Japonica— 50  tons. 

Cutuh— 18  tons.  Fuller’s  Earth— 50  tons. 

Manganese— 20  tons. 

And  a  full  supply  of  all  the  above. 2-20 

Through  by  express  i-this  is  to  certify  that 

THE  MEXICAN  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  has  been  used 
quite  extensively  in  the  stables  of  Adams  A  Co.’s  Great 
Southern,  Eastern,  and  Western  Express,  for  curing  galls, 
chafes,  scratches,  sprains,  and  bruises,  and  it  has  proved  very 
effectual.  Many  of  their  men  have  also  used  it  on  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  they  all  speak  of  its  healing  and 
remedial  qualities  in  the  highest  terms.  One  of  our  hostlers 
got  kicked,  and  badly  cut  and  bruised  on  his  knee :  as  usual, 
the  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  was  resorted  to,  and  the  soreness 
and  lameness  was  soon  removed,  and  it  was  perfectly  well  in 
three  days.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  a 
valuable  preparation,  to  be  used  externally  on  man  or  beast. 

J.  DUNNING, 

Foreman  of  Adams  A  Co.’s  Express  Stable.  New-York. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  the  MEXICAN 
MUSTANG  LINIMENT  to  all  our  friends  and  customers,  as 
the  best  article  we  have  ever  used  for  seres,  sprains,  or  galls 
in  horses.  We  have  used  it  extensively,  and  always  effectu¬ 
ally.  Some  of  our  men  have  also  used  it  for  severe  bruises 
and  sotes,  as  well  as  rheumatic  pains,  and  they  all  say  it  acts 
like  magic.  We  can  only  say  that  we  have  entirely  aban¬ 
doned  the  use  of  every  other  liniment.— J.  M.  HEWITT.  Fore¬ 
man  for  American  Express  Co.,  10  Wall  street :  Hamden’s 
Express.  74  Broadway  ;  Pullin,  Virgil  A  Co.’s,  16  Wall  street; 
Wells,  Fargo  A  Co.,  16  Wall  street.—  Principal  Offices,  304 
Broadway,  New-York,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2-18  A.  G.  BRAGG  A  CO.  Proprietors. 

TnE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MEDICINE  YET  Discov¬ 
ered.— Sargent  A  Co.’s  Celebrated  American  Canchala- 
gogue.  or  Health  Restorative  Compound,  has  made  effectual 
cures  in  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  dyspepsia,  fever  and 
ague,  liver  complaints,  bilious  complaints,  I06S  of  appetite, 
indigestion,  and  in  fact  all  diseases  arising  from  inaction  of 
the  liver,  or  impurities  of  the  blood.  Many  of  these  cases  are 
of  long  standing,  which  we  will  prove  by  certificates  at  our 
office.  We  will  warrant  it  to  any  person  who  will  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  Sold  In  Brooklyn  by  Mrs.  M.  IIaye3,  175  Fulton  street; 
Thomas  J.  Hayes,  146  Atlantic  street:  Boswell  A  Livingston, 
Wiliiamsburgh,  corner  Grand  and  Fourth  streets;  J.  W. 
Smith,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

2-19  SARGENT  A  CO„  Proprietors.  31  Old  Slip.  N.  Y. 

PRUGS  AND  DRUGGISTS’  GLASSWARE,  WINE  AND 
Porter  bottles.  Demijohns,  Ac.— Constantly  for  sale  by 
7-15  0.  HULL,  146  Maiden  Lane. 
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EYE-SIGHT.-E.  S.  PRANKS.  SPECTACLE-MAKER,  62 
Bowery,  (third  door  from  the  Bowery  Theatre,)  Opticiai* 
to  the  New- York  Eye  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary,  adjusts  his* 
Improved  Spectacles  to  Weak  Sight  with  unerring  accuracy, 
at  a  low  price,  and  changes  them  without  further  charge,  if 
not  approved  of.  References:  Drs.  Dubois,  Wilkes,  and  Hal 
stead.  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Infirmary;  Drs.  Ste- 

Blienson  and  Rogers,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital : 

rs.  Halstead  and  Bulkley,  Physicians  to  the  New-York  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  Dr.  Wood,  late  President  of  the  New-York  Academy  o 
Medicine;  Dr.  Darling,  Anatomical  Demonstrator  at  the  New 
York  University  Medical  College;  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Wallace,  and 
Dr.  Dixon.  Editor  of  the  Scalpel. _ 2-24 

ILDA1NTS,  DRUGS.  AND  PATENT  MEDICINES  OF  ALL 
I a  KINDS.— D.  SARFATY,  Commission  Merchant,  Genera! 
Importer,  and  Dealer  in  Paints.  Drugs,  &c..  No.  176  Water 
street,  (near  Burling  Slip.)  Constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale 
low : 


Paris  green,  dry  and  in  oil. 


Chrome  Yellow, 
Chrome  Green, 
Verdigris, 
Prussian  Blue, 
White  Lead, 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Ultramarine  Blue  do. 


do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Putty,  in  bulk  and  bladders 


Dailey’s  Salve, 

S.  P.  Townsend’s  Sarsaparilla, 
Old  Jacob  Townsend’s  do. 
White  Wax,  in  casks. 
Adamantine  Candles, 
Varnish  of  all  kinds, 

Fire  Proof  Paints, 

Indigo,  &c.,  &c. 


The  subscriber,  having  the  exclusive  agency  of  several  large 
manufacturing  establishments  of  paints,  colors,  &c..  and  for 
the  sale  of  many  of  the  most  popular  medicines  manufactured 
n  the  United  States,  can  offer  to  buyers  greater  inducements 
and  on  more  liberal  terms  than  any  other  house  of  the  kind 
u  this  or  any  other  city.  An  examination  of  his  stock  is  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited. _ _ 2  20 

Hydropathic  and  hygiene  institute,  no.  is 

Laight  street.— This  establishment  having  been  en¬ 
larged  by  the  addition  of  the  double  house  adjoining,  can  now 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  persons.  Special  department 
for  the  mechanical  and  surgical  treatment  of  female  diseases. 

R.  D.  TRALL,  Proprietor. 

2-18  Dr.  J.  L.  HOSFORD.  Assistant. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

JAS  S.  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  GILDERS  AND  PICTURE  FRAME 
Makers.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Gilt  Mouldings,  French 
Plate  Looking  Glasses,  &c„  158  William  street,  corner  of  Ann 
street,  New-York.  N.  B.— Merchants’  orders  for  cards  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  to.  _ 1-21 

"HJEFORM  BOOK  STORE.— THE  FOLLOWING  IMPORT 
Jl®-  ant  works  on  Physiological  and  Social  Science,  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  at  No.  65  Walker  street,  New- 

ESOTERIC  ANTHROPOLOGY.  A  comprehensive  and  con¬ 
fidential  treatise  on  the  Structure,  Functions,  Conditions. 
Perversions,  and  most  intimate  relations  of  Men  and  \\  omen. 
482  pages ;  81  Engravings.  Price  One  Doliar. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY,  on  the  basis  of  Equity,  Sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  Individual,  Cost  the  Limit  of  Price.  By  S.  P. 
ANDREWS,  Esq.  Price  One  Dollar. 

WOMAN  IN  ALL  AGES  AND  NATIONS.  By  T.  L.  NICHOLS. 
M.D.  Historical  and  Philosophical.  Seventy-five  Cents. 

LOVE,  MARRIAGE,  AND  DIVORCE.  A  discussion,  by 
HENRY  JAMES,  HORACE  GREELEY,  J.  P.  ANDREWS. 
Fifteen  Cents. 

Mailed,  post-paid,  at  the  above  prices. _ 7-10 

The  ear.— a.  s.  heath,  m.  d„  aurist  and  ocu¬ 
list,  devotes  his  attention,  from  10  to  2,  to  the  treatment 
of  deafness,  discharges  from  the  ear,  noises  in  the  head,  sore 
throats,  and  all  diseases  producing  deafness  and  blindness,  of 
which  scrofula  ranks  first.  Office,  40  Howard  street,  first  door 
east  of  Broadway.  1-19 

ASHTON,  ELEGANCE,  AND  ECONOMY !-  THREE 
tilings  very  important  in  the  selection  of  a  Gentleman’s 
wardrobe,  which  may  certainly  Be  combined  by  purchasing 
your  garments  of  BOOTH.  His  Fall  and  Winter  stock  of  goods 
is  truly  superb,  comprising  the  best  and  latest  styles  from  the 
French,  English,  and  American  markets;  and  he  employs  the 
best  artists  and  workmen  to  be  obtained,  giving  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  attention  to  all  orders.  His  pantaloons  are  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  an  easy  and  elegant  fit.  By  all  means  call  on 
J.  C.  BOOTH,  Draper  and  Tailor. 

8-20  486  Broadway,  corner  of  Broome  street. 

1TOHN  H.  WOODCOCK,  IMPORTER  AND  JOBBER  OF 
OM  Paris  fancy  goods,  combs,  brushes,  perfumery.  Ac.  Fans, 
silk  guards,  portmonnaies.  wax  beads,  hair  pins,  jet  pins,  gilt 
and  jet  bracelets,  breast,  scarf,  and  shawl  pins.  38  John  street, 
(up  stairs.)  New-York.  1-17 


JAMES  M.  MILLER,  AUCTIONEER.-BY  JAMES  M.  MIL- 
ler— Store  No  81  Maiden  Lane.— James  M.  Miller  will  give 
his  persona]  attention  to  Sales  of  Real  Estate  at  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange,  and  to  sales  of  Household  Furniture  at  the 
residence  of  families ;  also  his  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
of  Cattle.  1-15 


UNION  STEAM  SUGAR  REFINERY, 28  LEONARD  STREET, 
(Between  Hudson  and  West  Broadway.)  The  subscriber 
has  constantly  for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit  purch  sers.  different 
grades  of  their  superior  qualities  oirefined  sugars  and  syrups, 

diamond  A,  B,  C.  and  yellow  _ 

2-16  HARRIS.  EVANS  &  CO. 


Fine  old  brandies,  choice  wines  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions,  Pure  Holland  Gin.  Superior  Old  Jamaica 
and  St.  Croix  Rum,  Scotch  Ale,  London  Porter,  with  a  general 
assortment  of  all  articles  connected  with  the  liquor  trade,  for 
sale  at  the  extensive  vaults  of  John  J.  Staff,  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Anthony  street.  This  stock  of  Wines  and  Liquors 
has  been  selected  with  great  care,  especially  for  family  use, 
and  the  trade  of  our  first-class  hotels.  Those  who  deal  with 
Mr.  Staff  will  find  him  an  honorable  and  an  accommodating 
tradesman.  _ 1-17 


HELVETIA  AND  LAFAYETTE  GOLD  MINING  COM- 
pany,  located  at  Grass  Valley,  California  — organized 
July  7,  1852— is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation  ;  its 
veins  are  opened,  being  worked  and  highly  productive ;  its 
mill  is  of  great  power,  complete  in  all  respects,  and  now  work¬ 
ing  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  its  prospects  for  fu¬ 
ture  success,  founded  upon  actual  experience,  are  of  an  un¬ 
usually  flattering  nature.  There  was  taken  out  previous  to 
Dec.  20,  1852,  upwards  of  $169,000.  and  the  yield  of  the  mine  is 
steadily  increasing  with  each  successive  report. 

It  is  by  far  the  most  successful  mining  company  m  California, 
and  its  Directors  confidently  anticipate  quarterly  dividends 
of  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  commencing  in  October  next. 

Dividends  payable  quarterly  in  October,  January,  April  and 
July,  at  the  office  of  the  Company  in  Gras3  Valley,  and  at  the 
agency  office  in  New-York. 

A  few  shares,  and  copies  of  the  charter  and  by-laws,  together 
with  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
2-15  DANIEL  ADEE,  Agent,  107  Fulton-street,  N.  Y. 


|T  ANTERNS !— EDWARDS  &  TAYNTOR,  390  Broome  street, 
MJ  New-York,  Manufacturers  of  Hall  and  Street  Lamps, 
with  Stained  or  Cut  Glass,  Fire  Engine  Signals  made  any 
style  or  pattern.  Glass  bent  for  Clocks,  Barometers  and  Bow 
Windows.  Constantly  on  hand  every  style  and  pattern  of 
House  Lamps  of  Glass  or  Britannia  Ware. 

CHAS  M.  EDWARDS.  [10-22]  EDWIN  E.  TAYNTOR. 


EC'RISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS  CHAMPAGNE.— The  under 
lit  signed  respectfully  requests  the  attention  of  dealers  anr 
the  public  generally  to  the  superior  merits  of  this  u  me,  wnicJ 
le  is  now  introducing  in  this  market.  With  a  view  to  establish¬ 
ing  a  reputation  in  this  country  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  then 
in  Europe,  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  FRISSARD  PERE  El  FILS, 
guarantee  that  the  Wines  shall  be  of  uniform  quality,  and 
jqual  to  the  best  now  in  vogue.  An  invoice  is  now  landing 
rrom  ship  John  Spear,  from  Havre. 

WILLIAM  W.  HINCKEN,  11  Old  Slip, 

2-21  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States. 


jpl  REENWICH  POTTERY,  261  WEST  EIGHTEENTH 
street.  Steam-pressed  Vitrified  Drain  Pipe,  from  three 
co  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  feet  lengths.  The 
best  and  cheapest  medium  for  drainage  and  sewerage  evei 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  subscriber  is  the  exclusive  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  steam-pressed  Drain  Pipe  in  this  country,  and  lit 
iffers  it  to  the  public  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  ordinary 
drain  pipe  made  or  sold  in  this  city. 

2  27  WASHINGTON  SMITH. 


PIANO  FORTES. 


LBERT  WEBER,  PIANO  FORTE  MANUFACTURER,  103 
L  West  Broadway,  between  White  and  Franklin  sts.  [11-23 


jO)IANO-FORTES.  —  NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND  ROSE- 
Ml  wood  Pianos,  superior  tone  and  finish,  very  low  for  cash 
or  approved  paper.  JOHN  P.  WAKE  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
No.  56  Barclay  st.,  opposite  College  Place.  8-20 

OLIAN  PIANO  FORTES,  AT  NO.  441  BROADWAY.- 

_ l  A  large  assortment  of  Pianos  from  the  celebrated  house 

of  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  Boston ;  also  the  well-known  Instru¬ 
ments  of  A.  W.  Ladd  &  Co.,  with  a  full  supply  of  new  and 
second-hand  Pianos,  of  various  makers,  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Pianos  to  let. 

1-22  LINCOLN  &  THOMPSON,  No  441  Broadway. 


PAINTS. 

1TBRIDGEWATER  PAINT,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 
STfo  Bridgewater  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  New-Jer- 
sey. — The  Company  have  now  on  hand  a  supply  of  this  Paint, 
which  they  offer  to  the  public  as  the  best  article  known  for 
roofs,  decks  and  bottoms  of  steamers  and  other  vessels,  also 
oir  brick  and  wood-work  generally  ;  and  from  its  spark  and 
fender-proof  qualities,  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  protection  for  railroad  and  other  bridges, 
cars,  depot  buildings,  &c.  The  strongest  testimonials  of 
the  virtues  of  this  article  from  officers  of  the  army,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  railroads,  insurance  companies,  captains  of  ves¬ 
sels,  painters,  &c.,  may  be  seen,  together  with  specimens  on 
tin,  wood,  canvas,  &c„  at  the  depot  of  the  Company.  For 
sale,  dry.  in  packages  of  200  lbs.  and  upwards,  and  in  oil,  in 
kegs  of  25,  50,  and  100  lbs.,  by 

R.  BOGERT,  General  Agent, 

1-22  125  Pearl  and  78  Beaver  street. 


PROVISIONS. 


VAN  N  0  R  D  E  N  S , 

DEALERS  IN  BUTTER,  CHEESE.  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
stantly  receiving  large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  be 
■sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  in  tubs  and  firkins.  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes.  Lard 
in  barrels,  tubs  and  kegs.  For  sale  at 

. on - - 


1-24 


VAN  NOltDENS’.  157  West  street.  New-York. 


HOLESALE  FISH  STORE.— 300  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 
_  _  bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 
Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  balls  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New. 
Herring,  300  hall's  New  Herring,  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod 
fish,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring.  3000  ills.  New  Smoked  Sal 
mon,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her 
ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut, 
Wlutc-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish.  &c. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  &  CO., 

81  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West. 

May  13th,  1852.  New-York. 

NELSON  WELLS.  1-52  S.  n.  WOOD. 


REAL  ESTATE. 

fit  f.  COGSWELL.  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
i-ryo  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lands  in  the  cities  ol 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburg!),  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  oil  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials: 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Stryker,  ex-Mayorcity  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brush,  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank.  Brooklyn.  1-2G 


REMOVALS. 

KEMOVAL.-A.  BININGER  &  CO.  (FORMERLY  141 
Broadway)  have  removed  to  the  white  marble  store, 
circular  corner,  Nos.  92  and  94  Liberty  street,  corner  of  Tem¬ 
ple,  third  door  west  of  Broadway,  where  they  continue  to  im¬ 
port  G.  H.  Muram  &  Co.’s  Champagne  Wines,  Madeira,  Sherry- 
Port,  French  and  German  Wines,  Cognac  Brandies,  vintages 
of  1790,  1815.  1825  to  1852,  in  U.  S.  Bonded  Warehouses,  Hennes- 
see,  Otard,  Maett,  and  Pinett’s,  &c.  Choicest  Havana  Segars ; 
Cross  &  Blackwell’s  Pickles,  Sauces,  &c.,  &c. ;  as  well  as  every 
other  article  in  their  line  of  business.  2-15 


KEMOVAL.-WATCHES  AND  JEWELRY.— THE  SUP- 
scriber  would  respectfully  inform  his  friends  and  former 
patrons  that  he  has  removed  from  his  old  stand,  74  Fulton 
street,  to  395  Broadway,  where  he  has  a  spacious  store,  well 
stocked  with  every  thing  desirable  in  the  way  of  watches, 
jewelry,  &c.,  diamonds,  pins,  rings,  chains,  both  for  ladies  and 
gents,  of  the  richest  patterns.  Notwithstanding  I  have  re¬ 
moved  to  Broadway,  1  intend  to  sell  at  my  former  low  prices. 
2-14  LEVI  SCRIBNER,  395  Broadway. 


SASHES  AND  BLINDS. 

OOR,  SASH,  AND  BLIND  DF.POT,  No.  81  DUANE  ST. 
0  P  The  attention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  others,  is  invited 
to  the  stock  of  Doors,  W’indows,  and  Blinds,  which  I  offer, 
wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  manufacture  of  the  above  articles  (to  Ol¬ 
der)  for  first  class  buildings,  which  will  be  warranted  as  good 
as  can  be  made.  (9-21)  GEO.  WARREN  HATSTAT. 


POORS,  SASHES,  SASH  DOORS.  AND  BLINDS.— THE 
subscribers  keep  constantly  on  band  a  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  best  kiln-dried  Door  Sashes,  Sash  Doors,  outside  and 
inside  Blinds,  Shutters,  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  the  market,  and 
would  invite  the  a  ttention  of  builders  and  others  to  the  above 
irticles,  which  will  be  sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.  Orders  received  by  mail  or  otherwise  filled 
with  dispatch.  Sashes  ready  glazed  or  glazed  to  order  at  the 
shortest  notice.  IRA  POItTFR  &  CO., 

1-19  No.  8  Spruce  street,  a  few  doors  fro*  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

POORS.  SASHES  AND  BUNDS.— F.  W.  TUXBURY,  NO.  15 
Burling  Slip,  between  Water  and  Front  streets,  Wholesale 
ind  Retail  Dealfrin  the  above  articles,  would  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  build irs,  shippers,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  his 
large  ana  general  assortment  of  Iviln-dried  Doors,  Sashes, 
md  Blinds,  manufactured  of  good  stock,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  Glazed  Sash  Doors,  Glazed  Sashes,  on  hand  or  glazed  to 
>rder,  all  of  which  are  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
K.  W.  T.’s  connection  with  extensive  manufacturers  enables 
him  to  fill  orders  at  short  notice.  1-18 


STATIONERY. 

if-IORDON,  JOB  AND  CARD  PRINTER,  84  NASSAU  ST. 

Cards,  Circulars,  Bill-heads,  Labels,  &c.,  cheaply  and 
neatly  printed. 

Depot  for  the  sale  of  GORDON’S  PATENT  JOB  AND 
CARD  PRINTING  PRESSES. _ 7-19 

ILLARD  FELT,  NO.  191  PEARL  STREET,  (NEAR  MAI 
_  _  den  Lane,)  Manufacturer  of  Blank  Books,  and  Im 
porter  and  Dealer  in  Paper  and  Stationery  of  every  descrip 
tion.  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders.  1-16 

lUJ  ORR,  DESIGNER  AND  ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD, 
i  ©  52  John  street.  New-York.  6-18 

2C&LANK  BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY.— FRANCIS  &  LOU- 
trel,  No.  77  Maiden  Lane,  sell  all  articles  in  their  line  at 
low  prices,  at  retail,  or  by  the  quantity. 


Account  Books, 

Writing  Papers, 

Envelopes, 

Notes,  Drafts,  Receipts, 

Hotel  Registers, 

Sets  of  Books  for  Societies, 

Writing  Desks, 

Scrap  Books, 

Shipping  Receipt  Boxes, 

Patent  Inkstands, 

Tin  Cash  and  Deed  Books, 

Manifold  Letter  Writers, 

Bankers’  Note  Cases, 

Slates,  Pencils, 

Chessmen, 

Perforated  Boards, 

Fancy  Stationery  in  great  variety. 

Books  ruled  and  bound  to  pattern,  i 

Job  Printing  executed  at  low  rates.  Cards,  Circulars,  Bill 
Heads,  Checks,  Receipts,  &c. 

FRANCIS  &  LOUTREL, 

1 — 19 _ Stationers  and  Booksellers,  77  Maiden  Lane. 

ADEMAREST,  CARD  AND  SEAL  ENGRAVER-DOOR 
®  Plates,  and  advertising  Envelopes.— Corner  of  Pine 
and  Nassau  streets,  opposite  the  Custom  House.  1—18 


Copying  Presses,  I 
Note  Papers, 

Bills  of  Exchange, 
Memoranda  Books,! 
Time  Books, 

Portfolios. 

Gold  and  Steel  Pens, 
Superior  Writing  Ink, 
Elastic  Paper  Holders, 
Seal  Presses, 

Pass  and  Copy  Books, 
Penknives, 
Backgammon  Boards 
Wax  Wafers. 

Tissue  Paper, 

Diaries  for  1854. 


TRYON,  ENGRAVER  AND  PRINTER,  NO.  438 
_  _  ©  Broadway.— W.  T.  begs  to  inform  the  public  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  he  now  imports  a  new  style  of  Visiting  and  Wedding 
Cards  from  Europe,  which  are  entirely  different  from  any 
others  in  the  city.  Specimens  can  be  seen  by  every  arrival. 
1-16 


SEEDS. 

£3 FEDS.— TIMOTHY;  RED  AND  WHITE  CLOVER  ;  BLUE 
viy  Grass;  Orchard  Grass;  Bay  Grass ;  Rerl  Top ;  SugarCorn; 
Peas;  Beans;  Turnip;  Cabbage;  Beet;  Lettuce;  Onions; 
Radish ;  Squash  ;  Osage  Orange ;  Large  Yellow  Locust,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  field  and  garden  seeds.  Also  Rhubarb  Roots  ; 
Asparagus  Plantp,  &c.  n  II.  L.  ALLEN, 

•  and  191  Water  street. 


STOCK. 

IMPROVED  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS.  —  HAVING  HAD 
a  great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stock  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  I  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice  as  convenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  in 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 
South. 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Herefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayrshires.  Long-wooled  Sheep— the  Cotswold, 
Oxford,  Leicester.  Bakewell,  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown.  Fine-wooled  Sheep— sucli  as  the  Saxon,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  French  Merino. 

Tlie  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious. 

1-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN.  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street. 

JUFFOLK  PIGS.-WARRANTKD  PURE  BREED,  FROM 
:  weeks  old  and  upwards,  to  be  had  on  short  notice.— 
to  GEO.  II.  KITTIiEDGE, 

277  West  Sixteenth  st. 


fiMIORT  HORNS.— I  HAVE  ON  HAND  AND  FOR  SALE 
K9  two  or  three  Short  Horn  fall  calves,  from  well  bred  dams 
and  sires.  JOHN  R,  PAGE,  Sennctt,  Cayugo  co.,  N.Y. 
12-13* 


COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS.— I  have  for  sale,  by  the  pair, 
young  Cochin  China  Fowls,  of  the  best  blood  in  America, 
and  desirable  for  their  great  size,  their  symmetry  and  fine 
plumage.  Address  RODNEY  L.  ADAMS. 

10-22  Lyons,  N.Y. 

SAL'LL  BLOODED  NEWFOUNDLANDS,  SHEPHERD’S 
dogs,  King  Charles  Spaniels,  Scotch  and  English  Rat  Ter¬ 
riers,  beautiful  Italian  Greyhounds,  &c.  ;  these  are  of  the 
choicest  breeds.  Also,  large  Changhae  and  Chittagong  fowls, 
at  205  Water  street. _ 6—18 

gSHANGHAI  BUFF,  GREY,  AND  WHITE  ;  ALSO  BRA5IA- 
v3  Pootras  and  Malay  fowl ,  100  pairs  assorted  for  sale.  Also 
Trees  and  Plants.  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Grapevines. 
Catalogue  furnished.  Apply  by  mail  (post  paid)  to 

GEO.  SNYDER  &  CO.. 

8-20* _ Rhinejreck.  Dutchess  Co-  N.Y. 

MADAGASCAR  OR  LOP-EARED.  RABBITS.— A  FEW 
1  ?  a  pairs  of  these  large  and  superb  animals  for  sale.  Price 
$10  to  $15  per  pair.  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN, 

1-tf  _ 189  Water  street. 

rppERRIER  DOGS.  OF  THE  SMOOTH-HAIRED  AND  TAN- 
II  ned  muzzle  breed.  These  are  famous  ratters,  very  active, 

and  make  excellent  farm  dogs.  _ _  , 

1-tf  T.  W.  VAN  NORDEN,  189  Water  street. 
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THE  CABBAGE. 

No.  III. 

Procuring  good  seed  is  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable.  If 
you  have  a  large  market  to  supply,  and  grow 
the  crop  extensively,  it  will  pay  for  a  good  deal 
of  extra  pains  to  get  seed  true  to  its  name.  W e 
saw  an  extensive  market  garden  this  fall,  in 
which  the  first  part  of  the  season  was  entirely 
lost  by  the  early  York  seed,  which  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  thought  he  had  sowed,  proving  to  be  late 
Drum-head.  The  ten  thousand  heads  of  early 
York,  which  he  ought  to  have  sent  to  market  in 
June,  were  not  ready  until  the  last  of  July  or 
first  of  August.  No  second  crop  could  be 
grown  upon  the  land,  and,  if  the  market  price 
of  early  Yorks  was  four  dollars  per  hundred, 
here  was  a  loss  of  four  hundred  dollars  'from 
bad  seed.  The  best  method  is  to  raise  your 
own  seed,  and  to  attend  to  its  growing,  curing, 
and  packing,  in  person.  Do  not  leave  it  to  the 
supervision  of  any  one  who  has  but  the  interest 
of  one  dollar  a  day  invested  in  the  success  of 
your  gardening  operations. 

When  you  remove  your  cabbage  from  their 
winter  quarters  in  the  spring,  select  the  largest, 
finest  heads  of  the  varieties  you  wish  to  cultivate 
for  seed.  As  all  members  of  the  hrassica  tribe 
readily  mingle  their  pollen,  they  must  be  kept  at 
a  distance  from  each  other  if  pure  seed  is  wished 
for.  Put  them  out  early  in  good  soil  with  their 
heads  on.  A  stout  flower-stalk  will  soon  push 
up  from  the  center  of  the  head,  and  rear  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  seed ;  select  the  largest,  best  pods  from 
this  stalk ;  dry,  shell,  pack,  and  label  them  as 
choice  seed  for  private  use  the  next  season. 
Seed  thus  raised  you  may  conscientiously  ex¬ 
change  with  a  brother  gardener  for  kinds  that 
you  have  not  room  to  grow,  or  sell  to  the  seeds¬ 
man  or  cultivator  for  four  times  the  price  paid 
for  a  common,  unreliable  article.  Neighboring 
gardeners  often  combine  to  raise  seed  for  each 
other,  and  seeds  so  grown  are  worth  much  more 
than  any  thing  offered  in  the  market  at  the 
usual  prices.  If  you  cannot  pursue  this  course, 
and  must  purchase  at  a  venture,  procure  your 
supplies  from  the  oldest  and  best  established 
agricultural  store  within  your  reach.  These  es¬ 
tablishments  give  special  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
curing  of  good  seed,  and  have  a  long  experience 
in  that  line,  which  is  invaluable  to  their  custom¬ 
ers. 

Management  of  Young  Plants. — To  keep  up 
a  constant  supply  of  cabbages,  you  will  need 
three  sowings.  That  for  cold  frame  plants  may 
be  made  the  last  of  September.  Prepare  the 


border  for  sowing  by  thorough  manuring  and 
spading,  and  rake  in  charcoal  dust  about  a 
bushel  to  the  square  rod.  Sow  your  seed,  rake 
it  in  and  press  down  the  soil  lightly  with  a 
roller  or  board.  If  dry,  water  the  bed  frequently, 
and  they  will  be  up  in  a  few  days.  The  char¬ 
coal  will  assist  in  striking  of  the  roots,  and 
strong  healthy  plants  will  be  produced.  About 
the  last  of  October,  when  the  plants  are  of  suf¬ 
ficient  size,  pick  them  out  in  cold  beds  to  remain 
for  the  winter.  These  beds  should  be  on  a  slope 
inclining  to  the  south.  Six  feet  is  a  good  width, 
and  they  may  be  of  any  desirable  length.  If 
you  have  not  frames,  you  may  surround  the  bed 
with  boards,  fastened  to  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground.  The  back  boards  should  be  a  few  inches 
higher  than  the  front.  As  the  frosty  weather 
comes  on,  they  should  be  covered  with  shutters, 
and  when  winter  sets  in  they  should  be  covered 
with  sea  weed  or  old  hay.  In  mild,  thawing 
days,  they  may  be  partially[opened  to  admit  the 
air.  Farther  South  they  dispense  with  these 
frames,  and  picking  out  the  plants  on  the  south 
side  of  ridges,  and  protecting  them  with  boards 
and  litter,  they  carry  them  through  the  winter 
safely.  But  in  this  climate,  this  method  is  not 
always  successful.  Cold  frame  plants  may  be 
put  out  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  settled  in  the 
spring,  and  if  well  cultivated  will  make  fine 
heads  early  in  June.  They  are  two  or  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  plants  sown  in  March. 
Market  gardeners  usually  have  these  plants  for 
sale  in  the  spring,  and  they  command  about  five 
dollars  a  thousand.  Where  the  market  is  brisk 
for  early  heads,  they  are  cheaper  at  this  price 
than  other  plants  at  two  dollars  a  thousand. 
They  are  off  the  ground  early,  and  leave  room 
for  a  second  or  third  crop. 

The  second  sowing  should  be  under  glass,  in 
February  or  March.  The  hot-bed  will  not  need 
so  much  heat  as  for  most  other  plants.  We 
have  found  very  great  benefit  from  the  liberal 
use  of  charcoal  cinders  in  this  sowing.  The 
plants  make  a  great  number  of  roots  and  fibres 
in  it,  and  succeed  much  better  after  they  are 
put  out.  When  the  plants  approach  the  size 
suitable  for  transplanting,  they  should  be  gra¬ 
dually  accustomed  to  more  air,  and  the  sashes 
may  be  left  a  little  open  at  night,  if  frost  is  not 
threatened.  Early  Yorks  of  this  sowing  will 
have  fine  heads  by  the  last  of  June,  and  will 
give  a  good  supply  nearly  through  July. 

For  summer  and  winter  sorts,  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  the  open  air,  in  April  and  May,  and 
may  be  set  out  as  they  become  large  enough  for 
transplanting.  The  latest  varieties  should  be 
set  out  by  the  last  week  in  June,  though  we 
have  had  good  heads  from  plants  set  out  a  week 
or  two  later.  The  transplanting  is  attended 
with  little  risk  of  losing  plants,  if  the  roots  are 


immersed  in  water  thickened  with  good  soil  be¬ 
fore  setting  out.  Unless  after  a  shower,  the 
best  time  for  transplanting  is  at  evening. 

The  distance  of  rows  and  of  plants  from  each 
other,  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil, 
and  the  variety  cultivated.  If  the  soil  is  deep 
and  rich,  they  may  be  thicker  than  in  thin  soil. 
The  small  early  kinds  require  much  less  room 
than  the  large.  Early  Yorks  will  do  well  in 
rows  18  inches  apart  and  15  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  Some  even  put  them  within  a  foot  of  each 
other  in  the  row.  The  Bergen  requires  rows 
thirty  inches  apart,  and  about  the  same  distance 
in  the  row. 

The  varieties  of  cabbage  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  constantly  increasing.  The  Early  YorTc 
is  a  great  favorite,  and  is  perhaps  more  widely 
cultivated  than  any  of  the  early  sorts.  It  matures 
so  early,  and  the  flavor  is  so  delicate,  that  it  will 
be  hard  to  displace  it  from  our  gardens.  The 
heads  are  small,  slightly  heart-shaped,  and  the 
flesh  is  firm.  Its  size  is  so  small  that  a  great 
number  of  heads  can  be  grown  upon  an  acre. 
The  Early  Nonpareil ,  Early  Vanach ,  Early 
Battersea ,  Early  Sugar-loaf  are  the  other 
early  varieties. 

The  Early  Dutch  comes  between  the  small 
kinds  and  the  later  sorts,  and  is  good  for  a  suc¬ 
cession.  This  is  followed  by  the  Flat  Dutch ,  a 
drum-head  variety,  perfecting  about  the  middle 
of  September.  This  is  said  to  be  the  best  of  the 
large  kinds  with  the  exception  of  the  Bergen, 
which,  when  pure,  is  unrivalled  for  that  hearty 
dish,  the  sauer  leraut. 

The  Red  Dutch  is  much  used  for  pickling,  and 
to  our  taste  is  the  richest  of  all  cabbages.  But 
the  housekeepers  invariably  object  to  it,  because 
it  discolors  the  meats  with  which  it  is  cooked. 
It  should  have  a  place  in  every  good  vegetable 
garden. 

The  Savoy,  distinguished  by  its  curled  leaves, 
is  much  esteemed'  for  its  tenderness  and  fine 
flavor.  The  heads  are  small,  but  very  solid, 
and  command  a  higher  price  in  market  than 
much  larger  kinds. 


AGRICULTURAL  TOUR  IW  GERMANY. — NO.  14. 

BY  COUNT  DE  GOURCY. 

Translated  for  the  American  Agriculturist  from  the  Journal 
d’ Agriculture  Pratique. 

Proceeding  from  Presburg  to  Pesth,  I  had  a 
conversation  on  board  the  steamboat  with  two 
young  Englishmen  on  their  way  to  Constantino¬ 
ple,  who  had  undertaken  a  voyage  to  the  East, 
and  a  fat  old  gentleman  who  lived  alternately  in 
the  Bannat  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Servia. 
The  Servian  people,  he  told  me,  had  just  com¬ 
menced  to  cultivate  a  little  grain  for  their  own 
use ;  up  till  our  time  they  have  subsisted 
chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  cattle ;  having 
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always  procured  their  grain  from  the  Baunat,  a 
district  fertile  in  grain  crops,  with  which  the 
inhabitants  raise  cattle,  as  their  cultivation  re¬ 
quires  no  manure. 

The  Servians  might  gain  much  from  the  good 
example  of  German  agriculturists  who  would 
settle  in  the  Bannat,  but  they  have  not  allowed 
any  of  them  to  remain  among  them.  A  colony 
of  German  laborers  having  left  the  suburbs  of 
Odessa,  which  they  did  not  find  quite  to  their 
taste,  attempted  to  make  a  settlement  in  Servia, 
bringing  with  them  their  carts  and  cattle ;  but 
the  Servians  displayed  so  much  malevolence 
towards  them,  that  they  were  obliged  soon  to 
proceed  farther.  Other  attempts  of  a  similar 
kind  have  been  equally  unsuccessful.  “In  the 
country  where  I  live,”  said  the  traveller,  “  you 
must  be  able  to  speak  five  tongues.”  In  the 
outskirts  the  mass  of  the  population  are  Illyri¬ 
ans. 

The  city  of  Pesth  is  grand,  and  well  built. 
Its  most  magnificent  structure  is  the  suspension 
bridge,  which  connects  it  with  Buda. 

I  made  an  excursion  to  Waitzen,  a  small 
town  on  the  Danube,  about  thirty  miles  below 
Pesth.  The  railroad  which  should  reach  from 
Pesth  to  Vienna,  terminates  now  at  Waitzen. 
It  also  extends  from  Vienna  to  Presburg,  and 
was  to  be  completed  this  year.  The  plains  be¬ 
tween  Pesth  and  Waitzen  are  covered  with  a 
number  of  hillocks  of  sand,  like  the  heaps  on 
the  sea  shore.  Numerous  herds  of  long-horned 
Hungarian  cows  roam  over  them,  and  find  but 
a  scanty  subsistance,  so  much  does  the  natural 
sterility  of  the  soil  and  the  dryness  of  the  sea¬ 
son  retard  the  vegetation  of  grass.  Near  the 
first  station,  called  Palotta,  Count  Caroly  has 
erected  a  chateau.  The  promenades  and  woods 
of  Palotta  are  the  resort  of  the  pleasure  parties 
of  Pesth.  At  a  short  distance  may  be  seen 
heights,  planted  with  poplar  and  other  white- 
wooded  trees,  which  seem  to  grow  with  much 
difficulty.  The  crops  at  first  scanty,  become 
better,  the  quality  of  the  soil  improving,  as  wc 
approach  Waitzen. 

I  saw  some  very  good  American  plows  at  the 
residence  of  a  Marshal,  who  informed  me  that 
he  had  been  working  for  some  time  in  Paris. 
He  forges  his  mould-boards  in  thick  plates,  ap¬ 
plying  them  to  a  model  while  hot ;  but  in  my 
opinion  the  Ilohenheim  plow  is  a  much  better 
implement. 

From  Pesth  I  proceeded  to  Szolnock,  a  town, 
or  rather  a  large  village,  for  the  houses,  without 
exception,  are  but  one  story  high,  and  are  plas¬ 
tered  on  the  outside.  The  wide  and  spacious 
streets  are  as  yet  neither  paved  nor  AfcAclam- 
ized.  The  dust  is  intolerable,  and  during  rainy 
weather  it  is  difficult  to  move  a  step.  Fortu¬ 
nately  a  foot-walk,  formed  of  two  planks,  is  laid 
along  the  principal  streets. 

The  railroad  which  starts  from  Pesth,  has 
only  been  completed  to  Szolnock.  .The  part  fin¬ 
ished  is  ninety-four  kilometres.  (A  Kilometre 
is  five-eighths  of  a  mile.) 

There  i9  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pesth, 
along  this  railroad,  very  good  land,  the  surface 
soil  of  which  is  two  feet  deep,  and  rests  on  a 
calcareous  subsoil.  Fertile  sandy  soil  is  also 
met  with  when  it  is  not  thrown  up  in  hillocks, 
■which  are  sterile  on  account  of  their  dryness. 
The  villages  which  occur  on  these  sandy  tracts 
are  far  apart,  and  contain  from  twelve  to  four¬ 
teen  thousand  persons.  The  inhabitants  of 


these  villages,  cultivate  lands  situated  in  some 
cases  nine  or  twelve  miles  from  their  dwelling. 
When  this  occurs,  they  put  up  a  little  house 
with  miserable  stables,  around  which  they  raise 
hay  and  straw  mows. 

Half  way  from  Szolnock  to  Pesth,  flat  as  the 
country  is,  there  are  vineyards,  among  which 
fruit  trees  also  grow.  Women  at  each  station 
offer  fruit  for  sale  to  the  travellers,  chiefly  ex¬ 
cellent  raisins,  of  which  three  fine  bunches  may 
be  obtained  for  a  penny.  When  we  approach 
Szolnock  the  soil  improves. 

Near  Szolnock,  the  left  bank  of  the  "Theiss 
being  very  high,  is  not,  like  the  right,  flooded 
every  time  the  river  rises.  The  soil  is  a  very 
thick  bed  of  clayey  black  earth,  which  contains 
some  calcareous  matter,  the  hardest  clods  of 
which  fall  into  dust  after  coming  in  contact  with 
rain.  These  fields  yield,  without  manure,  splen¬ 
did  crops  of  maize,  cereals,  and  tobacco.  They 
use  mud  here  to  construct  fence  walls.  Having 
remarked  that  when  I  addressed  Hungarians  in 
the  German  language,  they  replied  drily  by  yes, 
or  no,  I  took  the  opportunity,  when  in  company 
with  educated  individuals,  to  speak  French  to 
them  ;  in  such  cases  I  found  them  invariably 
ready  to  oblige  me  or  be  agreeable. 

Arriving  at  Szolnock  Sunday  afternoon,  I  saw 
the  inhabitants  dressed  up  and  walking  out,  or 
sitting  at  their  doors.  I  was  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  young  girls  and  women  wear¬ 
ing  hussar  boots  of  red  morocco,  and  sheepskin 
habits,  decorated  or  embroidered  round  the 
edges  with  strips  of  morocco  of  various  colors. 
The  men,  under  a  high  temperature,  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  sheep-skin  cloaks,  with  the  wool  in¬ 
side,  and  descending  to  the  feet.  The  fashions 
here  have  not  changed  ;  I  found  them  now  as 
they  were  in  Hungary  when  I  lived  there  in  my 
infancy,  fifty  years  ago. 

Returning  from  Szolnock,  I  stopped  at  Alb- 
Irso,  where  I  hired  a  small  carriage,  such  as  are 
used  in  the  country,  drawn  by  two  very  good 
horses,  and  driven  by  a  young  peasant  who  did 
not  know  a  word  of  German.  He  conducted 
me  to  an  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
father  of  the  Duchess  of  Nemours,  and  father- 
in-law  to  the  Princess  Clementine  of  Orleans. 
This  property,  one  of  the  twelve  large  tracts 
which  the  duke  owns  in  Hungary,  has  been  vis¬ 
ited  I  am  informed,  by  these  persons,  and  is 
often  inspected  by  the  duke  himself.  I  arrived, 
after  a  drive  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  at  the 
farm-house  occupied  by  the  Ilofrichter,  as  the 
manager  of  the  estate  is  called.  It  is  about 
22,000  acres  in  extent,  some  two-thirds  of 
which  is  a  fertile,  sandy  soil,  such  as  we  meet 
with  in  all  the  low  grounds  of  this  country. 
These  sands  become  barren  wherever  the 
ground  is  elevated,  or  indeed  where  any  irregu¬ 
larity  of  surface  occurs.  This  sterility  is  caused 
by  the  surface-soil  being  too  far  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  moisture  of  the  subsoil. 

The  manager  was  absent  from  home  with  his 
family.  The  steward,  a  Hungarian,  who  has 
been  employed  for  twelve  years  on  this  estate, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  well  chosen.  I  drove 
over  the  estate  with  him  in  an  open  carriage 
during  the  entire  day.  The  woods,  which  com¬ 
prise  at  least  2500  acres,  contain  an  immense 
number  of  old  majestic  oaks.  Where  these 
trees  are  found  growing  on  a  deep  soil,  they  are 
magnificent  indeed.  They  decline  in  beauty  as 
tho  ground  becomes  elevated.  On  the  upper 


portions  of  some  of  the  hills  they  are  no  better 
than  mere  brushwood.  The  Ailanthus  is  the 
forest  tree  best  calculated  to  resist  b  e  burning 
nature  of  the  elevated  portions  of  the  soil  of 
this  canton. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  CIDER  APPLE  TREES. 

(Continued  from  page  131.) 

Insects  which  attach  Apple  trees. — We  will 
not  speak  here  of  caterpillars,  the  way  of  des¬ 
troying  which  (collecting  and  burning  their 
eggs,  which  are  glued  in  rings  upon  the  shoots,) 
is  well  known.  The  Apple  has  two  more  for¬ 
midable  enemies,  one  of  which,  the  Aphis  lan- 
igera,  or  American  blight,  affects  to  live  exclu¬ 
sively  on  it.  The  fecundity  of  the  Aphis  lanigera 
is  amazing,  and  the  cottony  floes  with  which  it 
is  surrounded  allow  of  its  being  carried  to  a 
distance  by  the  wind,  and  so  it  infests  a  great 
many  trees  in  a  very  short  time.  This  insect 
pricks  the  bark  to  suck  the  sap,  and  as  more  of 
it  is  drawn  than  the  insect  can  suck  in,  numer¬ 
ous  little  knobs,  sometimes  as  big  as  a  walnut, 
are  formed.  It  prefers  placing  itself  on  the  un¬ 
der  sides  of  shoots  and  branches,  on  the  wounds 
resulting  from  these  being  removed,  and  also  in 
cracks  in  the  stem.  It  may  be  destroyed  by 
the  application  of  alkaline  leys,  and  by  fatty 
matters,  such  as  oils  of  any  sort,  which  suffocate 
the  insect  immediately ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to 
apply  oil  to  the  green  leaves  and  young  shoots, 
because  it  destroys  them  also.  But  these  modes, 
and  some  others  of  a  like  nature,  can  only  be 
employed  in  the  nursery  and  garden.  They 
would  be  impracticable  in  the  case  of  large 
trees  in  orchards  and  fields.  The  following  is  a 
remedy  which,  if  its  virtue  were  established, 
would  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  We  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  try  it,  but  we  give  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  statement  made  in  an  elementary  trea¬ 
tise  on  pruning  and  training  fruit  trees,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Bordeaux,  in  1846,  by  M.  Ramey.  M. 
Ramey  says,  that  soot  preserves  Apple  trees 
from  the  Aphis  lanigera,  and  he  recommends  its 
application  in  the  following  ways  :  For  young 
trees  about  to  be  planted,  the  roots  should  be 
steeped  for  three  or  four  days  in  a  decoction  of 
soot;  or  a  shovelful  of  soot  is  thrown  on  the 
roots  before  they  are  covered  with  the  earth.  In 
the  case  of  trees  that  have  been  planted  some 
time,  the  extremities  of  the  roots  must  be  un¬ 
covered,  and  the  soot  laid  within  reach  of  their 
spongioles.  M.  Ramey  states  that  Apple  trees 
thus  treated  have  been  ten  years  free  from  the 
Aphis.  Another  insect,  a  little  coleopterous 
one,  prefers  to  attack  old  varieties ;  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  alike  impossible  either  to  prevent  or 
repair  its  ravages.  It  is  to  this  that  we  should 
ascribe  the  loss  of  the  trees  of  the  Reinette 
grise,  (an  excellent  table  Apple,)  of  the  Peaux 
de  Yache,  and  of  some  other  kinds,  and  not  to 
the  American  blight,  as  has  been  erroneously 
asserted.  This  insect  deposits  its  eggs  under 
the  bark  at  the  base  of  young  shoots.  When 
the  eggs  hatch,  a  brood  of  very  small  worms 
come  out,  which  gnaw  under  the  bark,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  whole  of  the  shoot  that  is 
above  their  place  of  operation  appears  in  the 
following  spring  as  dead  wood.  By  taking  off 
the  bark  at  the  base  of  these  dried  up  shoots, 
the  erosions  made  by  the  worms  are  easily  per¬ 
ceived. 

Parasitical  Plants. — Only  one  really  para¬ 
sitical  plant  lives  on  the  Apple  tree.  This  is  the 
Misletoe,  Yiscum  album,  a  little  dioeceous  shrub, 
which  grows  on  the  Apple,  Virginian  Poplar, 
Sorbus,  Hawthorn,  &c. ;  it  is  a  little,  green,  round 
bush,  the  female  of  which  produces  white  ber¬ 
ries  as  large  as  a  pea,  having  a  viscid  pulp,  and 
each  containing  a  seed.  The  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  are  fond  of  the  berries,  the  seeds  of 
which  they  sow.  The  Misletoe  lives  on  the  sap 
of  the  Apple  tree,  and  when  present  in  great 
quantities  it  renders  the  trees  sickly  and  bar¬ 
ren  ;  and  it  often  eventually  causes  their  death. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  important  to  destroy  all 
the  Mistletoe  we  can  see  on  the  trees  by  cutting 
or  breaking  it  off  as  close  to  the  infested  branch 
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as  possible  by  means  of  a  pruning-hook ;  a  cow¬ 
boy  or  other  farm  laborer  can  do  this.  The 
Mistletoe  thus  obtained  may  be  given  to  sheep 
or  cows,  for  both  these  animals  are  very  fond  of 
eating  it.  A  law  is  said  to  exist  which  renders 
compulsory  the  destruction  of  Thistles ;  one 
compelling  that  of  the  Mistletoe  would  be 
equally  useful,  if  enforced;  for  unless  that 
were  the  case,  careful  persons  would  fall  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  negligence  of  their  neighbors,  be¬ 
cause  the  seeds  are  sown  by  the  birds  where- 
ever  they  perch. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  POINTS  FOE  JUDGING  FAT  CATTLE. 

We  recommend  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
following  article,  which  is  very  valuable  to  all 
who  are  engaged  in  rearing,  fattening,  or  deal¬ 
ing  in  cattle.  It  is  the  best  and  most  compre¬ 
hensive  article  we  have  yet  met  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats. 

The  form  of  the  carcase  is  the  chief  point  in 
the  shape  of  an  ox.  It  is  found,  the  nearer  the 
section  of  the  carcase  of  a  fat  ox,  taken  longitu¬ 
dinally  vertical,  transversely  vertical,  and  hori¬ 
zontally,  approaches  to  the  figure  of  a  parallelo¬ 
gram,  the  greater  quantity  of  flesh  will  it  carry 
within  the  same  measurement.  That  the  car¬ 
case  may  fill  up  the  parallelogram,  as  well  as  its 
rounded  figure  is  capable  of  filling  up  a  right- 
angled  figure,  it  should  possess  the  following 
configuration  :  the  back  should  be  straight  from 
the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  tail,  and  better  if 
the  straight  line  extends  over  the  shoulder  to  the 
root  of  the  horns ;  the  tail  should  fall  perpen¬ 
dicularly  from  the  line  of  the  back  ;  the  buttocks 
and  twist  should  be  well  filled  out ;  the  brisket 
should  project  to  a  line  dropped  from  the  middle 
of  the  neck ;  the  belly  should  be  straight  long¬ 
itudinally  and  round  laterally,  and  filled  at  the 
flanks ;  the  ribs  should  be  round,  and  should 
project  horizontally  and  at  right-angles  to  the 
back ;  the  hooks  should  be  wide  and  flat,  and 
the  rump  from  the  tail  to  the  hooks  should  also 
be  fat  and  well  filled  ;  the  quarter  from  the  aitch¬ 
bone  to  the  hock  should  be  long ;  the  loin-bones 
should  be  long,  broad,  flat,  and  well  filled,  but 
the  space  between  the  hooks  and  the  short-ribs 
should  be  rather  short,  and  well  arched  over 
with  a  thickness  of  beef  between  the  hooks ;  a 
long  hollow  from  the  hooks  to  the  short-ribs 
indicates  a  weak  constitution  and  an  indifferent 
thriver ;  from  the  loin  to  the  shoulder-blade 
should  be  nearly  of  one  breadth,  and  from  thence 
it  should  taper  a  little  to  the  front  of  the  shoul¬ 
der  ;  the  neck  vein  should  be  well  filled  forward, 
to  complete  the  line  from  the  neck  to  the  brisket ; 
the  covering  of  the  shoulder  blade  should  be  as 
full  out  as  the  buttocks ;  the  middle-ribs  should 
be  well  filled,  to  complete  the  line  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  buttocks  along  the  projection 
of  the  outside  of  the  ribs. 

These  are  the  chief  points  of  the  form  of  a 
fattened  ox.  The  examination  by  the  touch  fol¬ 
lows  the  appearance  to  the  eye. 

The  position  of  the  flesh  on  the  carcase  is  a 
great  consideration  in  judging  of  the  ox,  as  the 
flesh  on  the  different  parts  is  of  various  qualities. 
The  finest  meat  lies  on  the  loins  and  the  rump, 
and  on  the  fore  and  middle  ribs  ;  consequently 
the  ox  that  carries  the  largest  quantity  of  beef 
on  these  “points”  is  the  most  valuable.  Flesh 
of  fine  quality  is  of  finer  texture  in  the  fibre  than 
coarse  flesh,  and  it  contains  more  fat  in  the  tis¬ 
sue  between  the  fibres.  It  is  this  arrangement 
of  the  fat  and  the  lean  that  gives  the  richness 
and  delicacy  to  the  flesh.  The  other  parts,  of 
various  qualities,  and  used  for  soups  and  salt¬ 
ing,  do  not  fetch  the  high  price  of  the  parts 
described. 

The  point  or  top  of  the  rump  is  the  first  part 
of  a  feeding  ox  that  shows  the  fat,  and  in  a  well- 
bred  animal  it  becomes  a  very  prominent  point. 
Sometimes,  by  protruding  too  much  when  the 
quantity  of  fat  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  lean, 
it  misleads  an  inexperienced  judge  in  the  true 
fatness  of  the  ox,  as  fat  may  be  felt  on  that 


point,  and  be  very  deficient  on  the  other  parts 
which  constitute  a  valuable  frame. 

A  full  twist,  lining  the  division  between  the 
hams  with  a  thick  layer  of  fat,  a  thick  flank,  and 
a  full  neck  vein,  are  generally  indicative  of  prime 
fattening,  and  also  of  the  secretion  of  internal 
fat ;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  these  signs 
wholly  fail,  and  it  is  observed  that  a  fine  exterior 
does  not  warrant  a  similar  inside  of  the  ox; 
and  thin-made  beasts,  with  flat  ribs  and  large 
bellies,  very  often  produce  a  large  quantity  of 
internal  fat.  The  Alderney  cattle  furnish  an 
example  of  this  case.  Their  outward  gaunt  ap¬ 
pearance  seems  deficient  in  every  fattening 
point,  and  yet  few  animals  afford  so  much  in¬ 
side  fat  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  carcase 
flesh. 

The  parts  that  are  the  last  in  being  covered 
with  flesh  are  the  top  of  the  shoulder  and  the 
point  of  the  shoulder  joint.  When  these  points 
are  felt  to  be  well  covered,  the  other  and  better 
parts  maybe  considered  to  be  in  perfection,  and 
a  prime  condition  may  be  expected.  But  the 
general  handling  must  establish  the  real  condi¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
apparent  and  real  fatness  of  an  ox.  The  flesh 
may  feel  loose  and  flabby  of  an  ox  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  very  fat  to  the  eye,  and  a  truly  fattened 
animal  always  feels  “  hand  fat.”  Such  handlers 
never  deceive  the  butcher,  while  loose  fattenings 
never  kill  well. 

A  judge  looks  at  the  fattened  animal  in  the 
full  broadside,  in  front,  and  from  behind.  If 
the  examination  is  commenced  in  the  middle  of 
the  body,  the  points  of  the  fingers  touch  the 
whole  side  of  the  ribs  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
hook-bone  in  various  places,  and  satisfies  the 
inquiry  if  the  flesh  be  delicate  and  firm,  and 
imposed  in  a  regular  manner.  The  right  hand 
can  be  stretched  to  the  hook-bone,  examine  the 
short  ribs,  and  if  the  bone  of  junction  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  flesh,  to  show  the  fiting  roundness  of 
the  formation,  and  if  the  vacancy  between  it 
and  the  short  rib  is  well  arched  over  with  firm 
flesh.  The  flank  is  at  the  same  time  examined 
by  being  grasped  in  the  hand,  and  felt  to  be 
bulky  and  firm  with  flesh,  and  at  the  same  time 
mellow  and  pliant.  A  good  flank  should  be 
protuberant  rather  than  depending,  in  order  to 
contribute  to  the  cylindrical  shape  of  the  car¬ 
case  by  filling  up  the  hollow  that  happens  at  the 
junction  of  the  body  with  the  thigh.  A  step  of 
the  body  of  the  judge  backwards  will  enable  the 
hand  to  reach  the  rump,  or  root  of  the  tail, 
which  is  the  extreme  part  of  the  body,  and  the 
first  to  show  the  condition  of  fat.  That  part 
must  be  well  examined,  both  by  touch  of  the 
fingers  and  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  the  flesh 
must  feel  delicate  and  soft,  firm  and  compact. 
The  quantity  must  be  moderate,  and  not  form 
bunches  and  protuberances.  The  same  hand 
touches  the  thigh  in  several  places  down  to  the 
hock-bone,  and  settles  the  quality  of  the  flesh 
of  each  part ;  the  length  of  the  rump  from  the 
hock-bone  to  the  extremity  below  the  tail  is 
much  attended  to,  and  also  the  depth  of  the 
thigh  to  the  point  of  contraction.  The  posterior 
width  of  the  animal  over  the  thighs  is  minutely 
observed,  and  the  interior  width,  or  “  twist,”  and 
also  the  lining  of  it  with  fat;  and  if  the  purse 
be  large,  solid,  and  well  furnished  with  a  fatty 
secretion.  A  perpendicular  thigh  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  which  will  plumb  a  line ;  a  protuberant 
thigh  is  a  great  deformity. 

The  left  hand  of  the  judge  resumes  the  ex¬ 
amination  on  the  middle  ribs,  and  moves  for¬ 
wards,  touching  the  fore  ribs  in  several  places, 
and  not  omitting  the  point  and  top  of  the  shoul¬ 
der,  and  ending  with  the  neck  vein.  The  right 
hand  follows  behind,  repeats  the  touches,  and 
verifies  or  contradicts  the  conclusions  of  the 
left,  and  may  discover  places  to  bo  touched  that 
the  left  had  passed  over.  The  girth  is  to  be 
carefully  examined,  if  the  joining  of  the  ribs 
with  the  shoulder  be  not  widely  discernable,  or 
filled  up  bej'-ond  discovery,  as  it  should  be.  The 
depth  is  to  be  marked,  that  it  descend  to  the 
level  of  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  mea¬ 
sure  in  a  straight  line  from  the  fore  to  the  hind 


legs.  For  this  purpose,  the  flank  of  the  fore 
girth  must  fill  the  cavities  of  junction  of  the 
body  with  the  fore  and  hind  quarters.  The 
neck  and  brisket  are  examined,  and  must  be  full 
and  fleshy,  and  attach  the  shoulder  backwards 
in  a  swelling  junction,  and  slope  to  the  head  in 
a  gentle  and  very  graduated  taper. 

If  the  judge  approaches  the  animal  on  the 
posterior  parts,  the  rump  is  first-  touched  and 
grasped  by  the  right  hand,  and  the  flank  by  the 
left.  The  right  hand  is  then  removed  to  the 
hook-bone  and  short  ribs,  while  the  left  grasps 
the  middle  ribs,  and  progresses  to  the  fore  blade, 
the  right  following  along  the  back  of  the  animal 
till  it  meets  the  left  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 

In  passing  round  the  head,  the  neck  and  bris¬ 
ket  are  examined,  the  width  of  the  latter  being 
carefully  remarked,  and  the  former  seen  to  be 
full  and  fleshy.  other  side  of  the  beast  is 

examined  by  the  touch  of  the  hands,  and  the 
termination  is  made  at  the  twist  and  purse, 
where  the  inspection  began  on  the  left  side. 

The  cylindrical  body  of  an  ox  should  approach 
the  form  of  a  square  as  near  as  possible,  and 
the  original  structure  is  the  chief  conducement 
to  this  purpose  being  effected ;  and  the  full  fat¬ 
tening  fills  up  the  cavities  that  may  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  prevent.  The  back  is  perfectly  straight 
from  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  or  root  of  the 
horns,  to  the  rump  or  set-on  of  the  tail,  whence  a 
line  hangs  plumb  to  the  under  part  of  the  thigh, 
and  squaring  the  buttock.  From  this  point  a 
line  is  straight  to  the  lower  shoulder  along  the 
flank,  the  end  of  the  ribs,  and  the  fore  girth, 
requiring  a  protuberant  flank,  an  arched  swell¬ 
ing  of  the  ribs  and  a  fullness  of  fore  girth,  and 
a  flattened  shoulder,  without  an  outward  ex¬ 
tension  or  irregular  projection  of  the  bones. 

A  straight  line  levels  the  belly  from  the  center 
of  the  fore  legs  to  the  position  of  the  purse  in 
the  middle  twist  of  the  hams.  The  upper  and 
lower  straightness  of  the  square  are  not  very 
difficultly  attained  ;  the  side-lines  are  the  great 
objection,  and  constitute  the  chief  deficiency  of 
the  animal  frame.  Not  one  breed  of  cattle  that 
is  yet  seen  in  Britain  possesses  all  the  necessary 
qualities.  A  single  property  is  marred  by  one 
or  more  deficiency,  and  very  often  a  number  of 
the  latter  combine  to  overthrow  an  individual 
preeminence.  The  Short-horn  breed  immeasu¬ 
rably  excels  all  others  in  the  ample  development 
of  the  hind  quarter.  The  length  of  the  rump, 
width  and  depth  of  the  thigh,  are  unequalled ; 
and  every  part  is  excellent  from  the  extreme 
posterior  to  the  middle  ribs.  From  this  point 
forwards  the  same  excellence  does  not  prevail ; 
the  fore  girth  is  often  deficient,  the  shoulder  is 
projecting  sideways  and  the  top  often  bare  of 
flesh ;  the  neck  is  thick  and  shaggy,  with  loose 
leather,  and  the  whole  fore-quarter  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  exhibits  a  heavy  coarseness  in  bones  and 
skin  which  the  breed  may  have  inherited  from 
the  female  progenitor  in  the  Galloway  cow.  The 
very  best  breeders  have  not  been  able  to  banish 
this  property  from  their  herds.  The  width  of 
the  hind-quarter  very  well  extends  the  line  of 
straightness  along  the  side  of  the  carcase  ;  the 
flank  is  not  deficient,  and  the  curvature  of  the 
ribs  is  convenient ;  the  quantity  of  offal  makes 
no  outward  intrusion,  but  the  fore  girth  often 
shows  a  cavity;  the  shoulder  projects  too  far, 
destroys  the  longitudinal  squareness,  and  ap¬ 
proaches  the  form  of  a  trapezium.  In  the  fore¬ 
quarters,  both  the  Hereford  and  Devon  breeds 
excel  the  Short-horns :  the  fore-girth  is  more 
full,  and  the  shoulder  more  flat,  sloping  very 
beautifully  both  to  the  ribs  and  neck,  and  is 
consequently  better  covered  with  flesh  on  every 
part,  the  very  late  parts  included,  on  the  fore 
point  and  extreme  top.  But  then  all  animals  of 
these  breeds  lose  the  width  behind  the  hook- 
bones,  and  slope  to  the  posterior  buttock,  nar¬ 
rowing  the  twist  and  lessening  the  quantity  of 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  carcase.  The  su¬ 
periority  of  the  Short-horn  breed  on  this  point 
outbalances  the  objectionable  fore-quarter ;  and 
the  animal,  of  all  beasts  that  are  fattened,  ap¬ 
proaches  nearest  to  the  square  form,  and  is  very 
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justly  taken  as  a  criterion,  or  rule  of  estimation 
and  judgment. 

The  eye  is  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  conformation  of  an  animal,  and  when 
aided  by  the  touch,  a  judgment  may  be  made 
of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  flesh  and  fat 
which  are  provided  on  the  parts  fattened.  But 
the  inside  furniture,  or  the  fat  that  is  secreted 
among  the  intestines,  is  placed  beyond  the  reach 
either  of  the  eye  or  the  touch,  and  the  estima¬ 
tion  can  only  be  formed  by  analogy.  The  nature 
of  the  individual  constitution  altogether  rules 
the  disposition  to  provide  an  internal  furniture; 
for  it  has  been  often  seen  and  sufficiently  es¬ 
tablished,  that  animals  of  all  breeds  that  exhibit 
great  fattening  points  on  the  exterior  do  not 
prove  so  well  as  others  that  want  these  points, 
and  that  the  most  unseemly  outsides  very  often 
afford  the  best  inside  furniture,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  But  it  is  a  general  assumption  that 
a  well  fattened  exterior  will  afford  an  inside  of 
similar  provisions,  though  no  fixed  rule  can  be 
laid  down  or  established.  A  ratio  somewhat 
inverse  may  be  borne  to  each  other  by  the  out¬ 
side  and  interior  accomplishments  of  the  fattened 
condition,  as  the  fattening  and  milking  propen¬ 
sities  are  found  to  diverge,  as  one  or  the  other 
predominates.  Nature  seems  to  be  unable  or 
unwilling  to  support  both  properties  in  the  su¬ 
perlative  degree. 

A  fattened  carcase  having  been  ascertained  to 
be  in  prime  condition,  curiosity  is  in«_  cd  t 
know  if  possible  the  dead  weight  of  the  >  3  > 
while  it  yet  lives,  and  to  calculate  the  probable 
value  from  the  current  prices  of  the  saleable 
meat.  Two  mechanical  methods  have  been 
adopted  to  attain  this  object — by  weighing  the 
animal,  making  allowance  for  the  offal,  and  by 
measurement.  Though  mathematical  exactness 
never  can  attend  either  of  these  methods,  yet 
with  due  estimation  of  the  influential  circum¬ 
stances,  a  means  of  assistance  is  afforded  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  carcase  weight,  and  consequently 
at  the  value  of  the  animal,  with  sufficient  ac¬ 
curacy  for  practical  purposes.  The  most  ap¬ 
proved  conclusion  states  the  live  and  dead 
weight  to  be  as  9  to  5,  or  multiply  the  live 
weight  by  the  decimal  .605,  and  the  result  is 
the  weight  of  the  four  quarters.  The  allowance 
for  offal  is  very  largely  and  variedly  influenced 
by  the  breed  of  the  animal,  sex,  age,  and  acci¬ 
dental  circumstances.  The  above  rule  forms 
an  average,  and  the  annexed  table  exhibits  the 
medium  of  offals  in  fat  cattle  : 


In  general. 

In  rare  cases. 

Hide  and  Horns . 

lbs. 

112  to  126  lbs. 

Tallow . 

..42  to  140 

lbs. 

nearly  to  280  lbs. 

Head  and  tongue . 

..28  to  49 

lbs. 

Kidneys . . . 

lbs. 

Back  collop . 

lbs. 

Heart . 

lbs. 

Liver, lungs, and  windpipe  21  to  28 

lbs. 

Stomach  and  entrails.. 

.140  to  196 

lbs. 

Blood . 

lbs. 

The  animals  of  Britain  may  be  classed  in 
three  divisions — Short-horn,  Hereford,  Sussex, 
and  Devon ;  Long-horns,  Galloways,  Northern 
Scotch,  Suffolk,  and  Welsh ;  West  Highland 
cattle,  Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands.  The  per 
centage  of  beef  to  live  weight  may  be  thus 
given. 

Per  cent,  of  beef  to  live  weight. 

Class  1.  Class  2.  Class  3. 


Half  fat . 55  to  59  50  to  55  48  to  50 

Moderately  fat . 00  to  62  56  to  60  51  to  55 


Prime  to  very  fat. .  .63  to  66  61  to  63  56  to  60 

Extraordinarily  fat.  67  to  70  64  to  66  61  to  66 

These  figures  apply  to  the  ordinary  fattened 
animals,  in  heifers  and  oxen. 

The  most  approved  formula  of  ascertaining 
the  weight  by  measurement,  multiplies  the 
square  of  the  girth  by  the  length,  and  that  pro¬ 
duct  by  the  decimals  .24  or  .25,  for  the  weight 
of  the  four  quarters  in  imperial  stones.  [As¬ 
suming  the  carcase  to  be  a  true  cylinder,  the 
area  is  found  by  multiplying  the  length  by  a 
sectional  part  of  the  figure,  and  here  is  the 
square  of  the  girth  multiplied  by  .07958  (the 
area  of  a  circle  whose  circumference  is  unity) 
for  the  area  of  section,  which,  multiplied  by  the 


length,  gives  the  solid  contents  of  the  cylinder. 
The  difficulty  remains  in  giving  a  certain  weight 
to  any  given  quantity  of  the  cylinder.  It  has 
been  assumed,  probably  from  experiment,  that 
every  cubic  foot  of  the  cylinder  will  weigh  about 
3  imperial  stones.  Now,  .07958  multiplied  by 
3,  gives  .238,  or  .24  as  being  more  convenient 
for  practice.  Experiment  has  had  a  very  large 
share  in  fixing  such  rules  for  practice. 

The  following  table  of  multipliers  has  been 
carefully  compiled : 

Condition.  First  class.  Second  class.  Third  class. 


Fair  beef .  .23  .22  .22 

Moderately  fat . 24  .23  .23 

Prime  fat . 25  .24  .24 

Very  fat . 26  .25  .24 

Extraordinarily  fat  .27  .26  .25 

The  decimals  .26  and  .25  may  apply  to  the 


beasts  of  the  forthcoming  Christmas  exhibition 
in  London.]* 

The  live  weighing  is  quite  preferable  to  the 
measuring  process,  in  ascertaining  the  weight 
gained  in  any  certain  time.  The  tape  line  can 
be  used  at  any  time  when  the  weighing  machine 
is  beyond  reach,  and  for  computing  the  quantity 
of  beef,  is  preferable  to  the  weighing  alive 
though  it  is  unable  to  determine  the  fattening 
that  is  gained  within  certain  periods  of  time. 

Arbitrary  assumption  must  not  be  allowed  to 
have  produced  the  rules  that  have  been  now 
given  for  judging  live  stock;  they  constitute  the 
natural  means  that  exist  to  enable  some  satis¬ 
factory  conclusions  on  the  subjects  that  have 
been  treated.  Much  observation  and  practice 
are  required  in  order  to  understand  and  apply 
the  means  of  judging  the  different  circumstances 
of  the  animal  existence.  All  persons  cannot 
perceive  the  tendency  of  these  rules  to  lead  to 
a  correct  judgment ;  long  and  careful  observa¬ 
tion  being  requisite  to  convince  the  mind  of  their 
value  in  that  respect.  Tuition  cannot  do  it, 
without  practical  experience  ;  the  study  of  na¬ 
ture  has  furnished  these  rules  for  guidance,  and 
as  the  laws  of  nature  are  general,  these  rules 
must  be  of  universal  application.  The  acquire¬ 
ment  is  generally  sought  of  judging  accurately 
of  the  quality  and  weight  of  live  stock ;  every 
farmer  is  desirous  to  possess  it,  and  every  pupil 
in  agriculture  mostly  appreciates  it  in  the  most 
enticing  form.  No  breeder  of  animals  can  pos¬ 
sess  a  higher  accomplishment,  and  the  highest 
perfection  of  breeding  is  maintained  by  it.  An 
extensive  experience  is  essential  to  its  acquire¬ 
ment ;  and  even  with  that  enjoyment,  some 
persons  never  become  good  judges.  An  acute 
observation  must  cull  from  the  lessons  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  with  much  judgment  and  dis¬ 
crimination.  These  natural  faculties  are  not 
gifted  away  with  profusion,  nor  are  the  requisite 
trouble  and  perseverance  bestowed  to  supply  the 
wants.  Most  persons  must  be  judges  intuitively 
or  not  at  all ;  hence  the  many  expedients  that 
have  been  adopted  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and 
experience,  the  many  tables  from  measurement, 
and  rules  from  live  weight.  Good  judges  very 
rightly  contemn  these  rules  and  tables,  as  they 
can  ascertain  the  real  weight  of  marketable  flesh 
on  any  animal  much  more  nearly  by  the  eye 
than  by  any  superficial  rule,  and  the  true  qual¬ 
ity  of  it  by  the  touch— a  property  which  these 
tables  can  in  no  way  convey.  No  surprise  need 
be  raised  by  the  comparative  superiority  of  the 
senses  for  this  purpose,  the  depreciating  and 
enhancing  points  of  the  carcase  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  by  artificial  rules,  and  the  tape  and 
the  steel-yard  cannot  be  subtituted  for  the  eye 
and  the  hand.  If  the  bodies  were  true  cylinders, 
and  if  the  offals  always  bore  a  definite  and  inva¬ 
riable  ratio  to  the  four  quarters  of  flesh,  then 
the  measurement  might  tell  accurately  ;  but  the 
various  proportions  that  exist  require  the  judg¬ 
ment  to  compare  the  value  of  the  several  dis¬ 
proportionate  parts.  It  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  the  primest  condition  of  animals,  which 

*  In  the  above  paragraph  the  Stone  weight  is  used.  A 
stone  is  equal  to  14  lbs.  The  above  rule  may  be  statod 
more  simply  as  follows  :  Multiply  the  girth  (in  feet)  by  it¬ 
self,  and  multiply  the  product  by  the  length.  The  number 
thus  obtained  if  multiplied  by  3 %  will  give  the  weight  of  the 
carcase  in  lbs. — Eds. 


approach  the  nearest  to  the  mathematical,  are 
approximated  by  rules,  which  are  still  inferior 
to  a  practically  matured  judgment.  The  rules, 
however  excellent,  require  a  correct  application, 
the  girth  and  length  are  to  be  nicety  taken,  as 
one  inch  will  blunder  more  than  the  eye  of  the 
judge.  The  live  weight  depends  on  the  fulness 
or  emptiness ‘of  the  carcase  with  food;  and 
neither  weighing  nor  measurement  give  any 
idea  of  the  quality  of  the  flesh,  which  rests  on 
the  eye  and  the  hand  to  judge  in  this  most  es¬ 
sential  particular. — Marie  Lane  Express. 

On  the  Embellishment  of  Dwelling  Houses  and 
their  Enclosures. 

TnE  majority  of  writers  on  rural  improve¬ 
ments  are  Englishmen,  and  have  written  with 
reference  to  the  wants  of  the  wealthy  alone. 
Their  rules  can  only  be  carried  into  effect  by 
men  of  vast  pecuniary  resources,  and  are  almost 
without  any  use  to  those  of  moderate  means. 
We  have  but  few  men  of  such  wealth  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should 
be  greatly  multiplied.  When  treating  of  the 
improvement  of  landscape,  in  this  country,  one 
should  write  for  the  masses,  for  men  who  are 
either  poor  or  only  moderately  wealthy.  It 
ought  to  be  shown  in  what  manner  the  most 
pleasing  and  desirable  effects  may  be  produced, 
by  stating  rules  and  principles  which  can  be 
adopted  and  carried  out  by  the  poorest  man  in  the 
country,  who  owns  a  house  and  an  acre  of  land. 
Such  rules  would  encourage  the  whole  people  to 
unite  harmoniously  in  this  great  work,  instead 
of  leaving  every  place  neglected  that  is  not 
owned  by  one  of  the  princes  of  the  land. 

It  is  the  object  of  my  present  essay  to  treat 
of  the  advantages  of  consulting  picturesque  ra¬ 
ther  than  beautiful  effects,  in  the  embellishment 
of  our  dwellings  and  their  enclosures.  Most 
writers,  wdien  considering  the  style  and  decora¬ 
tions  of  a  dwelling,  have  reference  only  to  abso¬ 
lute  beauty,  and  picturesque  effects  have  been 
almost  entirely  overlooked.  They  speak  of  har¬ 
mony,  symmetry,  proportions  and  colors,  be¬ 
cause  these  are  constituents  of  the  beautiful ; 
but  that  combination  of  simplicity,  neatness,  na¬ 
turalness,  and  certain  other  qualities,  which,  by 
suggesting  agreeable  thoughts  or  awakening 
pleasant  emotions,  constitute  the  picturesque, 
are  either  omitted  or  obtain  but  a  few  passing 
remarks.  All  this  neglect  arises  from  narrow 
and  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  these 
qualities  as  applied  to  improvements  in  land¬ 
scape  and  architecture.  The  difference  between 
the  beautiful  and  the  picturesque  is  not  cor¬ 
rectly  understood  by  many  professed  writers  on 
the  subject.  Even  the  late  Mr.  Downing  over¬ 
looked  the  distinction  ;  and  in  the  greater  part 
of  his  writings  he  treats  exclusively  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  as  applied  to  rural  decorations.  He  has 
bestowed  some  fewr  remarks  on  expressions; 
but  they  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  showr  that 
he  had  not  a  full  appreciation  of  the  nature  of 
these  effects. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  variety,  [which  is  one 
essential  ingredient  of  the  beauty  of  forms,  is 
considered  by  Burke,  and  after  him  by  Sir  Uve- 
dalc  Price,  one  of  the  qualities  of  the  picturesque, 
as  distinguished  from  the  beautiful.  Irregu¬ 
larity,  rudeness  and  roughness  are  classed  by 
them  in  the  same  category  with  variety.  This 
is  an  error  that  greatly  diminishes  the  value  of 
the  speculations  on  these  subjects,  which  these 
two  eminent  authors  have  contributed  to  English 
literature.  After  Mr.  Price,  there  are  many  who, 
following  his  authority,  believe  that  nothing  in¬ 
trinsically  beautiful  can  likewise  be  picturesque, 
and  confine  this  latter  term  to  ugly  objects 
which  have  the  power  of  exciting  certain  pecu¬ 
liar  emotions,  such  as  a  dilapidated  house,  or  an 
old  branchless  trunk  of  a  tree.  I  would  suggest 
to  these  theorists,  that  the  picturesque  quality 
of  such  objects  is  not  their  ugliness,  but  the 
representation  of  something  once  beautiful,  val¬ 
uable  or  magnificient,  now  ruined  by  the  hand 
of  time.  The  reason  why  an  old  building  or  an 
old  tree  is  more  picturesque  than  a  new  building 
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or  a  young  tree,  is  founded  on  the  poetic  senti¬ 
ment  associated  with  the  remains  of  antiquity 
and  the  ravages  of  time.  An  old  dilapidated  house 
awakens  the  poetic  sentiment  of  melancholy  in 
some  minds ;  in  others  it  is  connected  with  in¬ 
teresting  romantic  images,  with  curious  ancient 
customs,  with  old  people  of  a  by-gone  generation, 
and  with  the  legends  and  traditions  of  fireside 
romance.  It  gives  origin  to  a  pathetic  flow  of 
sentiment,  and  the  quality  that  produces  this  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  mind  is  its  picturesque  expression. 
In  the  case  of  the  ruined  tower  or  castle  or  pal¬ 
ace,  it  is  the  historic  associations  attached  to 
them  that  produce  their  picturesque  effect; 
and  it  is  the  idea  of  rustic  simplicity,  suggested 
by  the  unadorned  cottage  of  the  peasant,  that 
confers  upon  the  latter  a  similar  expression. 

We  are  charmed  with  the  apparent  indication 
or  expression  of  certain  amiable  virtues,  such  as 
humility,  resignation,  innocence,  cheerfulness 
and  contentment.  If  we  observe  the  same  in  a 
face,  as  in  that  of  a  simple-minded  and  intelligent- 
looking  old  person,  this  face,  if  skillfully  repre¬ 
sented  on  canvas,  would  become  a  favorite  paint¬ 
ing.  Any  thing  that  suggests  the  idea  of  simi¬ 
lar  qualities  in  the  style  or  the  decorations  of  a 
cottage,  renders  it  a  favorite  subject  for  the  ar¬ 
tist.  These  are  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque.  Beauty  would  serve  to  heighten  its 
effect  just  so  far  as  it  harmonizes  with  it;  as  a 
beautiful  face  would  render  a  young  peasant  girl 
still  more  interesting  in  her  rustic  garb.  Though 
the  picturesque  and  the  beautiful  are  distinct 
qualities,  they  may  in  certain  ways  and  propor¬ 
tions  be  united  in  the  same  object  or  scene. 
The  peasant  girl  in  her  rustic  garb  is  the  more 
picturesque  on  account  of  her  beautiful  face  ;  but 
were  she  to  add  to  her  garb  some  of  the  elegant 
ornaments  of  fashion,  she  would  be  grotesque 
and  ridiculous. 

The  picturesque  character  of  any  building  is 
that  quality  belonging  to  it,  or  connected  with 
it,  which  excites  in  the  mind  an  agreeable  senti¬ 
ment  or  emotion,  independently  of  its  intrinsic 
beauty.  Such  is  an  apparent  adaptedness  to 
pleasant  rural  retirement  and  domestic  peace 
and  comfort.  A  plain  cottage,  overgrown  with 
vines  and  creeping  plants,  suggesting  that  the 
inmates  are  humble  people,  endowed  with  a  love 
for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  uncorrupted  by 
any  foolish  ambition,  has  an  expression  that 
renders  it  a  pleasing  object  for  a  cultivated  mind 
to  behold  and  contemplate.  But  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  a  cottage  should  be  reduced  to  such  a 
state  of  rudeness  as  to  make  it  evidently  the 
habitation  of  rustics.  Rusticity  is  a  picturesque 
quality ;  and  it  is  this  idea  that  possesses  the 
minds  of  certain  improvers  when  they  rather 
absurdly  build  a  fence  of  rough  rails  around  a 
highly  ornamented  villa.  In  this  case,  the  con¬ 
trast  is  too  striking  to  produce  a  good  effect. 
There  are  other  expressions  which  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  rural,  without  rudeness  or  rusticity. 
It  is  a  still  greater  error  to  suppose  that  a  cot¬ 
tage  should  be  a  miserable  hovel  to  be  pictur¬ 
esque.  Any  quality  which  is  suggestive  of 
squalid  wretchedness,  or  any  kind  of  discomfort, 
injures  this  expression.  But  any  appearance 
that  is  suggestive  of  humble  poverty,  goodness 
and  simplicity,  joined  with  a  happy  life,  is  highly 
picturesque,  by  arousing  a  train  of  agreeable, 
poetic  and  virtuous  associations.  We  can  easily 
sympathize  with  the  inmates  of  such  an  abode. 
We  see  nothing  in  it  indicative  of  pride,  osten¬ 
tation,  or  the  foolish  aping  of  one’s  superiors, 
anything  to  provoke  jealousy  or  ridicule.  There 
is  more  of  the  love  of  virtue  in  the  human  heart 
than  the  generality  of  men  are  ready  to  admit. 
The  worst  people  in  the  world  despise  the  very 
qualities  which  degrade  themselves.  They  hate 
the  manifestation  of  pride  and  selfishness,  and 
delight  in  that  of  contentment  and  humility. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  good  picturesque  effects,  to  provide  for 
an  appearance  of  neatness  and  comfort  in  the 
scenes  and  enclosures  around  our  habitations. 
If  this  be  wanting,  the  mind  of  the  spectator  is 
affected  with  disagreeable  sympathies — with 
pity  of  the  inhabitants  for  their  want  of  comfort, 


or  contempt  for  their  want  of  neatness.  Neat¬ 
ness  must  not  be  confounded  with  primness,  or 
the  manifestation  of  a  great  deal  of  labor  or  ex¬ 
pense,  in  providing  paint  or  whitewash  or  fanciful 
decorations  of  the  fences  and  outbuildings.  An 
unpainted  cottage,  with  a  mere  footpath  wind¬ 
ing  along  from  the  roadside  to  the  front  door  step, 
consisting  of  a  rough  slab  of  granite,  with  the 
grass  growing  all  round  it,  may  exhibit  a  perfect 
pattern  of  neatness  ;  while  a  highly  ornamental 
cottage,  with  white  painted  fences,  a  straight 
graveled  walk,  and  other  finical  appurtenances, 
may  exhibit  a  disgusting  example  of  slovenliness. 
If  neatness  be  combined  with  simplicity  around 
a  plain  cottage,  it  has  a  double  charm,  by  sug¬ 
gesting  the  idea  of  comfort  and  thrift  unassoci¬ 
ated  with  wealth  and  pride.  It  is  natural  for  the 
wealthy  of  uncultivated  taste  to  banish  simpli¬ 
city  from  the  rural  decorations  of  their  dwelling- 
houses,  because  it  seems  calculated  to  conceal 
that  wealth  of  which  they  are  ostentatious. 
This  species  of  vanity  would  be  comparatively 
innocent  if  it  were  confined  to  the  wealthy.  But 
how  often  do  we  see  a  house  built  by  a  poor 
man,  with  borrowed  capital,  which  is  expressive 
only  of  the  effort  of  the  builder  to  make  the 
house  wear  a  false  appearance  of  great  cost. 
Such  builders  fancy  themselves  guided  by  taste, 
while  they  are  only  aping  what  they  cannot  suc¬ 
cessfully  imitate.  It  should  be  a  rule  with  all 
who  are  going  to  build  or  decorate  a  house,  to 
take  their  models  from  cheaper  houses,  than 
such  as  they  can  well  afford  to  build,  and 
then  improve  upon  them.  The  contrary  rule  is 
their  present  guide.  They  take  an  expensive 
house  for  their  model,  and  make  up  in  sham 
what  they  cannot  afford  in  perfection.  Such 
houses  are  sufficiently  numerous  in  this  country 
to  destroy  the  picturesque  effects  of  our  land¬ 
scapes  ;  for  nothing  is  so  ridiculous  as  the  result 
of  an  unsuccessful  attempt. 

That  sort  of  neatness  which  is  compatible 
with  a  simple  and  natural  appearance  of  one’s 
enclosures,  may  be  preserved  comparatively 
with  little  labor  or  cost.  To  preserve  neatness, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  midst  of  costly  and 
luxurious  embellishments, whether  rural  or  arch¬ 
itectural,  requires  the  constant  employment  of 
proportional  labor  and  expense.  The  man  of 
moderate  means,  therefore,  who  imitates  the 
wealthy  by  profusion  of  architectural  ornaments, 
shrubbery  and  flowers,  must  imitate  them  still 
further  by  hiring  laborers  to  keep  them  in  decent 
trim.  On  this  account,  it  is  advisable  for  every 
one  to  consider,  when  laying  out  his  grounds, 
whether  he  is  not  providing  either  for  a  constant 
source  of  expense,  or  a  yard  full  of  litter  and  de¬ 
formity.  Let  one  by  these  means  strive  to  at¬ 
tain  picturesque  effects,  and  leave  more  costly 
decorations  to  those  who  can  pay  for  them,  and 
he  would  derive  vastly  more  satisfaction  from 
the  results. 

It  is  the  habit  of  overlooking  these  considera¬ 
tions  that  causes  so  much  slovenliness  about  the 
enclosures  of  most  of  our  houses  in  the  country. 
The  owner  has  commenced  by  laying  out  more 
work  than  he  can  afford  to  perform.  As  the 
majority  of  men  who  own  houses  cannot  afford 
to  hire  much  labor,  it  is  reasonable  to  inquire 
what  is  the  best  method  of  decorating  them  and 
their  enclosures  with  the  least  expense  and  the 
happiest  effects.  Fortunately  that  style  which 
is  the  most  delightful  to  contemplate,  though 
not  the  most  dazzling  to  the  eye,  is  that  which 
is  most  favorable  to  the  economy  of  labor  and 
expense. — Wilson  Flagg,  in  Hovey's  Magazine. 

(To  be  continued.) 

TURNIPS  FOR  PIGS. 

If  we  could  only  discover  some  mode  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  large  stock  of  swine  on  our  farms  near 
good  markets,  so  that  we  could  make  plenty  of 
manure,  and  yet  sell  our  hay,  the  question  of 
how  can  we  live  by  farming,  in  this  part  of  New- 
Ilampshire,  would  be  answered.  When  hay  is 
worth  but  ten  dollars  a  ton,  steers  and  heifers 
will  consume  more  of  it  than  the  worth  of  their 
bodies  at  three  years  old  ;  but  our  farmers  are 


too  far  sighted,  and  have  too  much  honesty  to 
take  from  the  soil  without  returning  an  equiva¬ 
lent,  and  so  many  of  them  work  all  summer  to 
collect  food  for  their  cattle  in  winter,  and  in  the 
spring  have  only  their  cattle  left,  increased  in 
value  not  one-half  the  value  of  their  winter’s 
food. 

Most  of  us  have  seen  this  to  be  folly,  and  tried 
keeping  swine;  and  when  potatoes  could  be 
raised  for  ten  or  twelve  cents  a  bushel,  we 
could  raise  pork  to  some  profit,  at  prices  lower 
than  the  present. 

But  potatoes  are  not  to  be  named,  in  these 
days,  for  such  base  uses,  and  the  question 
whether  corn  can  be  used  with  advantage  for 
feeding  swine  has  been  very  nicely  tested.  Per¬ 
haps  with  corn  at  a  dollar  a  bushel,  and  pork  at 
six  cents  a  pound,  the  farmer  may  get  the  labor 
of  the  swine  for  his  trouble,  and  perhaps  not. 

One  thing  every  farmer  knows  who  has  tried 
it,  that  a  dozen  half-grown  porkers  will  demolish 
his  beautiful  crib-full  of  a  hundred  bushels  of 
corn,  which  it  cost  him  so  much  hard  work  last 
summer  to  raise,  in  a  painfully  short  time,  and 
the  golden  ears  are  so  beautiful,  that  one  can 
hardly  have  the  heart  thus  to  “  cast  pearls  be¬ 
fore  swine.”  I  think  a  farmer  feels  rich  so  long 
as  he  can  show  his  neighbor  his  corn  bam  filled 
up  above  his  head  all  round  with  this  substantial 
treasure. 

Are  Turnips  good  for  Pigs  ?  Are  pigs  any 
the  better  for  turnips  ?  One  man  said  turnips 
were  good  for  nothing  for  any  critter ,  for  one 
of  his  neighbors,  last  winter,  fed  out  a  cart  load 
to  a  yoke  of  oxen,  without  doing  them  the  least 
good  in  the  world.  Another  said  turnips  were 
first  rate  for  fatting  cattle,  because  he  tried  it 
last  winter,  on  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  cow,  and  he 
never  saw  animals  gain  faster.  A  third  had  tried 
it  on  pigs ;  and  they  eat  the  turnips  well  enough 
and  in  great  quantities,  but  he  was  convinced 
that  they  ate  just  as  much  meal  with  the  turnips 
as  when  kept  on  meal  alone,  and  that  the  tur¬ 
nips  were  a  total  loss. 

I  had  three  shoats  in  November,  one  a  full 
blood  Suffolk,  one  a  half  blood,  and  one  native 
American  from  a  drove.  I  had  also  a  crop  of 
white,  flat  turnips,  sowed  with  my  grass  seed 
in  July,  which  cost  me  nothing  but  the  trouble 
of  picking  up.  For  the  past  six  weeks,  I  have 
fed  these  pigs  with  the  turnips  principally.  We 
boil  in  a  portable  boiler,  out  of  doors,  two 
bushels  of  turnips  at  once,  until  they  are  soft, 
then  take  them  out  and  put  them  into  a  barrel, 
and  add  a  pailful,  about  ten  quarts,  of  coarse 
shorts,  and  mash  them  together  hot,  adding  a 
handful  of  salt.  We  have  slops  from  the  house, 
not  quite  enough  to  keep  one  of  them,  and  these 
with  two  kettlefuls  of  the  boiled  dish,  last  them 
one  week.  I  never  saw  pigs  thrive  better.  They 
are  getting  too  fat  to  be  kept  over  the  winter, 
and  two  of  them  are  in  danger  of  an  early 
death.  From  this  single  experiment,  it  would 
seem  as  if  a  bushel  of  turnips  is  worth  as  much 
for  swine,  as  the  same  quantity  of  potatoes ; 
but  it  is  not  time  to  draw  that  conclusion.  Many 
farmers  have  turnips  on  hand,  and  I  hope  the 
experiment  will  be  thoroughly  tried,  so  that  if 
results  be  favorable,  we  may  all  lay  down  our 
land  in  July  and  August  with  grass  and  turnips, 
sell  part  of  our  hay,  and  keep  the  homestead  in 
good  heart  by  raising  swine  at  a  profit.  My 
ruta  bagas,  which  will  keep  good  till  spring,  will 
many  of  them  be  turned  to  the  same  account. 

I  have  another  old  porker  which  fed  on  turnips 
until  within  a  month,  but  as  he  was  expected  to 
aid  the  festivities  of  Thanksgiving  in  the  house, 
it  was  thought  best  to  put  him  on  a  corn  meal 
diet. 

It  is  said  in  the  “Complete  Body  of  Hus¬ 
bandry,”  published  in  England  a  hundred  years 
ago,  that  sheep  fattened  upon  turnips,  should 
be  fed  on  other  food  two  weeks  before  they  are 
killed,  or  the  mutton  will  taste  of  the  turnips. 
It  probably  would  be  prudent  for  those  who 
prefer  their  pork  and  turnips  on  separate  dishes, 
to  attend  to  this  hint. 

The  Genessee  Farmer  has  a  notice  of  an 
article  from  the  Irish  Farmer's  Gazette ,  in 
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which  an  experiment  was  tried  of  feeding  swine 
upon  turnips,  both  cooked  and  raw,  by  which 
it  was  found  that  the  pigs  all  gained  remarkably 
well,  but  that  they  ate  twice  as  much  of  the 
cooked  as  of  the  raw  food,  and  gained  most  on 
the  raw.  The  raw  turnips  were  “  pulped”  or 
grated,  and  allowed  to  ferment. 

Let  us  have  the  experiment  tried,  and  re¬ 
ported  in  our  agricultural  papers.  I  think  the 
value  of  turnips  is  by  no  means  appreciated  in 
this  country.  It  has  been  said  that  “the  na¬ 
tional  power  of  Great  Britain  has  its  root  in 
the  turnip.”  It  is  there  the  great  crop  for  fat¬ 
tening  and  sheep,  and  so  maintaining  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil. — H.  F.  F.,  in  New-England 
Farmer. 


THE  FARMER’S  LIFE. 


Come,  see  him  at  his  harvest  home, 

When  garden,  field,  and  tree, 

Conspire,  with  flowing  stores  to  fill 
His  barn  and  granary. 

His  healthful  children  gaily  sport 
Amid  the  new-mown  hay, 

Or  proudly  aid  with  vigorous  arm 
His  tasks  as  best  they  may. 

The  dog  partakes  his  master’s  joy, 

And  guards  the  loaded  wain, 

The  feathery  people  clap  their  wings, 

And  lead  their  youngling  traiu. 

Perchance  the  hoary  grandsire’s  eye 
The  glowing  scene  surveys, 

And  breathes  a  blessing  on  his  race, 

Or  guides  their  evening  praise. 

The  Harvest  Giver  is  their  friend, 

The  maker  of  the  soil, 

And  earth,  the  Mother,  gives  them  bread, 
And  cheers  their  patient  toil. 

Come,  join  them  round  their  wintry  hearth, 
Their  heart  felt  pleasures  see, 

And  you  may  better  judge  how  blest 
The  farmer’s  life  may  be. 

LYDIA  n.  SIGOURNEY. 
- *©♦ - 

TO  THE  WINDS. 

Talk  to  my  heart,  0  winds — 

Talk  to  my  heart  to-night ; 

My  spirit  always  finds 

With  you  a  new  delight — 

Finds  always  new  delight, 

In  your  silver  talk  at  night. 

Come  up  from  your  cold  bed, 

In  the  stilly  twilight  sea, 

For  the  dearest  hope  lies  dead 
That  was  ever  dear  to  me  ; 

Come  up  from  your  cold  bed, 

And  we’ll  talk  about  the  dead. 

Tell  me,  for  oft  you  go 

Winds,  lovely  winds  of  night, 

About  the  chambers  low, 

With  sheets  so  dainty  white, 

If  they  sleep  through  all  the  night, 

In  the  beds  so  chill  and  white  ? 

Talk  to  me,  winds,  and  say, 

If  in  the  grave  be  rest; 

For,  0,  life’s  little  day 
Is  a  weary  odo  at  best ; 

Talk  to  my  heart  and  say 
If  death  will  give  me  rest 

New  Needle  Cushion. — An  old  maid  in 
Connecticut,  being  at  a  loss  for  a  pin-cushion, 
made  use  of  an  onion.  On  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  she  found  that  all  the  needles  had  tears  in 
their  eyes. 


VALUE  OF  THE  PRESS. 

A  GOOD  STORY  WITH  A  MORAL. 

The  editor  of  a  village  paper,  out  West,  struck 
for  his  dues  once  on  a  time,  and  stopped  his 
paper.  His  subscribers  were  all  in  arrears, 
and  he  resolved,  in  the  most  positive  manner, 
that  ho  would  give  the  people  no  more  of  the 
products  of  his  brain  until  he  had  received  some 
of  the  products  of  their  farms,  or,  if  that  was  not 
convenient,  the  cash  instead.  He  happened  to 
own  a  patch  of  ground,  and  he  very  quietly  took 
up  the  shovel  and  the  hoe,  and  with  his  “devil,” 
went  to  work  raising  his  “grub,”  while  waiting 
the  decision  of  the  town’s  people. 

Great  was  the  excitement  in  the  village  when 
the  paper  was  stopped.  The  maids  and  matrons 
didn’t  know  who  was  married  and  who  died 
in  the  neighboring  towns;  the  farmers  got  no 
news  respecting  the  crops  in  the  other  sections 
of  the  country,  and  sold  off  their  produce  at 
much  lower  prices  than  they  might  have  com¬ 
manded;  the  manners  and  the  morals  of  the 
people  deteriorated ;  the  children  grew  up  much 
less  intelligent  than  formerly,  and  the  people  got 
completely  in  the  fog  on  all  the  prominent  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  like  those 
of  some  islands,  Block  Island,  for  instance,  cut 
off  from  frequent  communications  with  the  world, 
and  when  one  of  them  tackled  up  his  team  and 
drove  to  a  neighboring  town  to  trade,  he  gen¬ 
erally  came  back  with  his  head  filled  with  ridi¬ 
culous  reports  respecting  the  affairs  of  this  and 
other  nations,  which  had  been  told  to  him  by 
mischievous  persons  who  knew  that  the  village 
paper  was  stopped  for  want  of  pay,  and  that  the 
people  would  not  subscribe  for  city  papers, 
whose  terms  were  “invariably  cash  in  advance !” 

When  one  of  the  “solid  men”  of  this  village 
had  been  over  to  the  country  town  to  attend  court, 
or  sell  his  wheat,  on  his  return  the  village  was 
generally  thrown  into  a  commotion  by  a  rumor 
of  war  impending  on  the  frontier,  or  between 
the  United  States  and  England,  until  somebody 
paying  a  visit  to  the  village  would  disabuse  the 
good  people  of  the  error  that  had  been  imposed 
on  them,  and  not  unfrequently  laugh  at  them  for 
their  credulity.  Their  only  excuse  was  that 
their  paper  had  stopped,  and  this  excuse  the 
better  portion  were  ashamed  to  give. 

Frequently,  when  some  of  the  men  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  passed  by  the  editor’s  homestead,  and  saw 
him  leaning  over  the  fence,  watching  the  growth 
of  his  corn  and  potatoes,  they  would  ask  him  in 
tones  almost  indignant,  wdien  he  intended  to 
start  the  paper  again  ? 

His  only  reply  was,  “when  the  old  subscribers 
pay  up.” 

The  old  subscribers  were  “rather  stuffy  about 
the  matter,”  as  a  venerable  dame  expressed  it. 
They  thought  it  hard  to  be  obliged  to  pay  for  a 
paper,  when  they  had  only  subscribed  at  first 
to  give  the  enterprise  a  start — only  to  encourage 
the  editor  and  publisher,  and  so  they  resolved  to 
endure  the  privation  as  long  as  possible. 

Matters  were,  however,  brought  to  a  crisis  by 
the  following  circumstance.  The  deacon  of  the 
village  church — (which,  by  the  way,  was  not  so 
well  attended  after  the  paper  was  suspended) — 
came  home  one  day  from  the  country  town,  a 
place  of  considerable  size,  and  announced  that 
Thanksgiving  was  to  be  eaten  on  Thursday  of 
the  next  week.  The  farmers  killed  all  their  fat 
poultry  on  the  first  of  the  next  week,  and  started 
off  to  market,  while  their  good  wives  rolled  up 
sleeves  and  went  to  work  at  making  mince  pies. 
The  young  men  bought  dancing  pumps  and  en¬ 
gaged  a  fiddler,  and  the  girls  sat  up  o’nights  to 
make  dresses  for  the  Thanksgiving  ball. 

Great  was  the  surprise  and  chagrin  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  to  learn,  on  the  return 
of  the  farmers  from  the  market,  that  the  deacon 
had  been  grossly  humbugged,  and  that  the 
thanksgiving  festival  would  not  come  off  until 
another  week.  They  had  been  obliged  to  sell 
their  poultry  in  a  country  town  at  a  great  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  would  be  compelled  to  wear  their  old 
Sunday  coats  another  year  in  consequence. 

The  old  women  of  the  village  set  up  a  great 


clamor,  and  at  length  their  husbands,  ashamed 
of  their  conduct,  called  a  public  meeting,  and 
voted  to  invite  the  editor  to  “  lay  down  the 
shovel  and  the  hoe,”  and  resume  the  publication 
of  his  paper.  They  paid  up  their  arrearage’s, 
and,  for  the  next  year,  in  advance,  and  many 
who  had  depended  on  their  neighbors  for  their 
reading,  subscribed  for  copies  for  themselves,  so 
the  editor’s  list  of  subscribers  was  increased, 
and  all  became  in  reality  patrons  of  his  sheet. 
The  people  of  the  village  are  happy  once  more, 
and  each  thanksgiving  festival  reminds  them  to 
renew  them  their  advance  payments  for  their 
village  paper. — Boston  Herald. 


Paddle  your  own  Canoe. — Young  man,  you 
must  paddle  your  own  canoe !  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  better  that  you  should.  See  that  young 
man  who  gets  into  a  canoe  bought  with  the 
money  of  his  parents  or  his  friends.  When  the 
vessel  is  launched,  he  must  have  it  paddled  by 
hired  hands,  while  he  lolls  back,  and  perhaps 
sees  nothing  but  an  unsubstantial  shadow  of 
himself  in  the  smooth  waters.  By  and  by  the 
canoe,  through  carelessness  and  presumptuous 
steering,  is  dashed  among  the  rapids,  and  he 
goes  down.  Should  he  come  up  again,  he  finds 
he  is  abandoned  by  all,  and  that  he  has  made  a 
wreck  where  he  might  have  made  a  fortune. 

Young  man  or  woman !  paddle  your  own 
canoe.  Even  if  you  are  favored  with  parents 
and  friends  who  can  give  you  one,  be  sure  you 
earn  it  by  the  worthiness  of  your  lives.  In  high 
purposes,  in  noble  resolves,  in  generous  deeds, 
in  purity  and  virtuous  endurance,  and  blame¬ 
less  conversation,  let  your  endeavors  to  paddle 
your  own  canoe  be  seen  by  all.  Pull  away !  If 
the  paddle  breaks  whilst  pulling  against  the 
rapids,  have  another  ready.  If  you  have  but 
one,  pull  with  the  stump  of  the  old.  Don’t  re¬ 
lax  one  effort.  One  stroke  lost,  and  it  may  be 
the  fatal  one.  Pull  away  1  your  canoe,  if  you 
have  built  it,  like  your  friend,  of  the  right  ma¬ 
terial  in  your  character,  will  hold  as  long  as 
yourself  will.  Pull  away,  and  before  long,  you 
may  find  yourself  in  as  fair  a  haven  as  the  man 
that  “paddles  his  own  canoe.” — Boston  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Barking  at  the  Moon. — A  story  is  told  of 
the  late  Judge  Olin,  of  Vermont,  that  he  was 
once  presiding  upon  a  certain  occasion  in  court, 
when  a  waspish  little  lawyer,  full  of  ignorance 
and  conceit,  who  was  pleading  a  case  before 
him,  took  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
to  address  some  very  contemptuous  language  to 
the  bench. 

Every  one  in  court  turned  instinctively  to¬ 
wards  the  Judge,  expecting  a  severe  rebuke 
would  at  once  be  administered  to  the  insolent  of¬ 
fender,  but  what  was  their  surprise  to  see  the 
Judge  sitting  with  brow  serene  and  unclouded, 
quietly  making  his  notes,  as  if  he  had  not  heard 
the  language,  or  as  if  nothing  out  of  the  way  had 
been  uttered. 

After  the  adjournment,  as  most  of  the  officers 
of  the  court  met  around  the  dinner  table  at  the 
hotel,  a  friend  asked  the  Judge  for  an  explanation 
of  his  strange  forbearance — why  he  had  taken 
no  notice  of  one  who  so  justly  deserved  to  be 
committed  for  contempt  of  court  ?  “  I’ll  tell  you 
a  story,”  said  the  Judge,  the  quiet  humor  beam¬ 
ing  from  his  eyes  the  while ;  “  my  father  once 
had  a  dog — a  mere  wifi'et  of  a  thing — that  had 
a  strange  fashion  of  going  out  every  moonlight 
night  and  barking  furiously  at  the  moon  1” 
Here  the  Judge  paused,  and  went  on  delibe¬ 
rately  eating  his  dinner,  as  if  he  had  finished  the 
story — “  Well  ?” — “Well?” — said  several  voices 
— “  What  of  that?"  “Oh!  nothing,”  said  the 
Judge ;  “  the  moon  went  right  on  /” 

Young  Hawks  not  Provided  for. — A  few 
years  since,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Episcopal  clergyman,  was  about  leaving 
New-York  for  the  South,  he  was  waited  upon 
by  the  vestry -men  of  a  small  church  of  West¬ 
chester  county,  and  urgently  solicited  to  take 
chai’ge  of  the  same.  The  Rev.  Doctor  gra- 
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ciously  received  the  committee,  but  respectfully- 
declined  the  proposition,  urging  as  a  chief  ob¬ 
jection,  that  the  salary,  though  large  for  the 
parish  they  represented,  would  be  inadequate 
for  his  expenses,  having  a  considerable  family  of 
small  children  to  educate  and  provide  for.  One 
of  the  committee  replied: 

“  The  Lord  will  take  care  of  them ;  he  has 
promised  to  hear  the  young  ravens  when  they 
cry,  and  to  provide  for  them.” 

“  Very  true,”  said  the  reverend  gentleman; 
“  but  he  has  not  promised  to  provide  for  the 
young  hawks.” — Authorless. 


Mrs.  Partington  mistakes  the  Omnibus  Man 
for  a  Friend. — “How  do  you  do  dear?”  said 
Mrs.  Partington  smilingly  shaking  hands  with 
Burbank,  in  the  dock  square  omnibus,  as  he 
held  out  his  five  dexter  digits  towards  her. 
“Fare,  ma’am,”  said  he,  in  reply  to  her  inquiry. 
“Well,  Pm  sure,  Pm  glad  of  it;  and  how  are 
the  folks  at  home  ?”  “  Fare,  ma’am,”  continued 
he,  still  extending  his  hand.  The  passengers 
were  interested.  “  How  do  you  like  Boston  ?” 
screamed  she,  as  the  omnibus  rattled  over  the 
stones.  “  Fare  ma’am,”  shouted  he  without, 
drawing  back  his  hand ;  “  I  want  you  to  pay  me 
for  your  ride.”  “  Oh,”  murmured  she,  “I  thought 
it  was  some  one  that  knowed  me,”  and  rum¬ 
maged  down  in  the  bottom  of  her  riticule  for  a 
ticket,  finding  at  last  five  copper  cents  tied  up 
in  the  corner  of  her  handkerchief — the  “last 
war”  handkerchief,  with  the  stars  and  stripes 
involved  in  it,  and  the  action  of  the  Constitution 
and  Guerriere  stamped  upon  it.  But  the  smile 
she  had  given  him  at  first  was  not  withdrawn — 
there  was  no  allowance  made  for  mistakes  at 
that  counter — and  he  went  out,  with  a  lighter 
heart  and  a  heavier  pocket,  to  catch  t’other 
coach. 

- - 

Going  that  Way. — An  old  woman  observing 
a  sailor  going  by  her  door,  and  supposing  it  to 
be  her  Billy,  cried  out  to  him — “  Billy,  where  is 
my  cow  gone  ?”  The  sailor  replied  in  a  con¬ 
temptuous  manner,  “  Gone  to  Satan  for  what  I 
know.” 

“Well,  as  you  are  going  that  way,”  said  the 
old  lady,  “I  wish  you  would  just  let  down  the 
bars.” 


A  Conductor’s  Joke. — A  great  improvement 
has  been  made  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail¬ 
road  line,  by  petticoating  all  round  the  cars, 
which  prevents  the  dust  from  rising  and  annoy¬ 
ing  the  passengers.  You  may  now  travel  in 
these  cars  in  your  best  Sunday-go-to-meeting 
cloths.  A  Frenchman  travelling  in  the  other  line 
by  way  of  Brunswick,  which  is  Uncle  Sam’s  line 
asked  the  conducter,  “  What  for  you  no  have  ze 
petticoat  on  zis  line  ?”  “  Can’t,  sir,'”  answered  he ; 
“This  is  a  mail  line !” 


Epitaph. — A  number  of  odd  epitaphs  are  go¬ 
ing  the  rounds  of  the  press.  The  following 
upon  a  tombstone  in  the  cemetery  near  Cincin¬ 
nati,  is  worthy  of  being  placed  among  the  num¬ 
ber  : — “  Here  lies ,  who  came  to  this  city 

and  died,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health ." 


Best  Medicine. — Rest  is  very  fine  medicine. 
It  beats  sarsaparilla.  Let  your  stomachs  rest  ye 
dyspeptics.  Let  your  brains  rest,  ye  wearied 
and  worried  men  of  business.  Rest  your  limbs, 
children  of  toil.  You  can’t?  Cut  off  all  super¬ 
fluities  of  appetite  and  fashion,  and  see  if  you 
can’t. 

- — o  ^  - - 

Mew  Market  Rule. — A  wag  recently  appen¬ 
ded  to  the  list  of  market  regulations  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  “  No  whistling  near  the  sausage  stalls.” 


The  man  who  “  carried  the  thing  too  far,”  has 
let  it  drop.  The  sheriff  was  after  him. 

- •  9  •- - 

Heaven’s  gates  are  not  so  highly  arched  as 
princes’  palaces  ;  they  that  enter  there  must  go 
upon  their  knees. 


The  Five  Daughters. — A  gentleman  had  five 
daughters,  all  of  whom  he  brought  up  to  some 
useful  and  respectable  occupation  in  life.  These 
daughters  married,  one  after  the  other,  with  the 
consent  of  their  father.  The  first  married  a  gen¬ 
tleman  by  the  name  of  Poor ;  the  second  a  Mr. 
Little ;  the  third  a  Mr.  Short ;  the  fourth  a  Mr. 
Brown ;  and  the  fifth  a  Mr.  Hogg.  At  the  wed¬ 
ding  of  the  last,  her  sisters,  with  their  hus¬ 
bands,  were  present.  After  the  ceremonies  of 
the  wedding  were  over,  the  old  gentleman  said 
to  his  guests:  “I  have  taken  great  pains  to  ed¬ 
ucate  my  five  daughters,  that  they  might  act 
well  their  parts  in  life  ;  and  from  their  advanta¬ 
ges  and  improvements  I  fondly  hoped  that  they 
would  do  honor  to  my  family  1  and  now  I  find 
that  all  my  pains  and  expectations  have  turned 
out  nothing  but  a  Poor  Little  Short  Brown 
Hogg'' — Boston  Weekly  Journal. 

JENNY  LIND  AND  HER  BABY. 

Jenny  Lind,  the  peerless — the  Nightingale  of 
the  North — has  a  baby. — Exchange  paper. 

Well,  what  of  it?  Hasn’t  Jenny  Lind,  the 
peerless — the  Nightingale  of  the  North — a  right 
to  have  a  baby,  we  should  like  to  know?  Would 
you  always  have  her  singing  to  the  cold  world, 
warm  as  it  may  be  in  admiration  of  her  songs, 
charming  it  by  her  sweet  notes  ?  Must  she  al¬ 
ways  be  warbling  to  gaping  crowds  who  gaze 
upon  her  only  as  a  public  performer?  Look 
into  the  nursery  where  Jenny’s  baby  sleeps  in 
its  little  cradle,  and  hear  the  low  lullaby  of  her 
sweet  voice.  See  how  fondly  she  gazes  upon 
the  helpless  thing ;  and  when  it  opens  its  little 
eyes,  and  looks  trustingly  up  to  the  face  of  its 
mother,  hear  how  she  warbles  the  bird  song  to 
charm  it  back  to  sleep.  Listen  to  the  angel 
sounds!  There  is  no  effort,  no  art  in  that  se¬ 
raphic  music.  It  comes  gushing  forth  from  a 
heart  full  of  a  mother’s  affection,  overflowing 
.with  a  mother’s  yearning.  How  soft  and  low 
it  is,  and  yet  how  full  of  the  intensest  love.  Be 
still!  Applaud  not.  It  is  nature,  all  nature, 
supremely  sweet  though  it  be.  Disturb  not  the 
enchanting  harmony  by  the  voice  of  praise. 
See !  those  little  eyes  have  closed  again.  Jenny’s 
baby  sleeps,  and  the  song  has  died  away — van¬ 
ished  slowly  like  a  dream,  or  a  receding  shadow, 
into  silence. 

“  Rock  the  cradle,”  Jenny. 

But  why,  we  ask  again,  should  not  Jenny,  the 
world-renowned  Jenny,  have  a  baby  to  love,  to 
hold  in  her  fond  arms,  to  kiss  and  hug,  to  toss 
into  the  air,  and  trot  upon  her  knee,  and  chir¬ 
rup  too,  and  tumble  about  with  all  a  mother’s 
doating  playfulness  ?  She  has  conquered  fame — 
shall  she  linger  in  solitary  age,  and  die  alone  at 
last?  Shall  the  heart’s  affections  be  wasted  in 
the  pursuits  of  ambition  ;  and  shall  no  loving 
and  trusting  faces  cheer  her  through  life,  and 
stand  around  her  death-bed  like  bright  visions 
looking  up  towards  the  sky  ?  Shall  she  walk 
the  world’s  high  places  companionless,  and  with¬ 
out  a  staff  for  her  age  to  lean  upon  ?  No  !  Ten 
thousand  times  dearer  to  her  mother’s  heart  is 
the  crowing,  even  the  cries  of  that  little  one, 
than  the  loudest  applause  that  ever  went  up 
from  the  crowded  audience,  on  the  day  of  her 
proudest  triumph.  Ten  thousand  times  sweeter 
is  the  smile,  than  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers 
that  were  showered  upon  her,  as  a  tribute  of 
admiration  to  her  transcendant  sweetness  of 
song.  Yes,  yes,  ambition  is  nothing — triumphs 
are  nothing — admiration  of  the  world,  fame  and 
wealth  are  nothing.  The  mother  looks  upon 
her  little  child,  and  her  heart  clings  to  its  feeble¬ 
ness,  and  all  other  world-visions  vanish  away. 

“Rock  the  cradle,”  Jenny. 

Go  out  to  sing  before  the  great  world  never 
again — pass  for  ever  from  its  gaze,  to  sit  calmly 
by  the  domestic  hearth,  gathering  your  little 
ones  around  you,  teaching  them  the  value  of 
“  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  them,”  the  du¬ 
ties  of  life,  and  hope  of  eternity.  Tell  them 
the  littleness  of  fame,  and  folly  of  ambition,  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  and  the  home  with  the  just 


at  last.  And  when  angels  shall  gather  around 
the  Great  White  Throne,  among  the  voices  that 
shall  mingle  in  the  song  of  the  Redeemer,  yours 
and  theirs  shall  be  heard  in  the  full  volume  of 
their  sweetness,  chanting  the  praises  of  Him 
that  liveth  forever. — Albany  Register. 

- >»• - 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Baked  Potatoes. — In  all  that  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  regard  to  cooking  potatoes,  I  have  never 
seen  the  following  method  recommended,  and 
think  it  has  at  least  not  been  generally  adopted. 

g  *  *  *  *_ 

Pare  the  potatoes  and  place  them  in  the  drip¬ 
ping-pan  with  the  meat ;  it  matters  not  whether 
it  be  beef,  veal,  mutton,  or  pork,  though  the 
fattest  meats  are  preferable.  Pour  into  the  pan 
a  gill  or  more  of  water,  unless  the  meat  is  very 
fat,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  gravy.  Bake  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  or  an  hour,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
potatoes.  The  oven  should  be  quite  hot,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  them  a  fine  brown  color. 

- *  - 

Nourishment  of  Meat. — To  preserve,  in 
dressing,  the  full  nourishment  of  meats,  and 
their  properties  of  digestiveness,  forms  a  most 
important  part  of  the  art  of  cooking ;  for  these 
ends,  the  object  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  to  retain, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  juices  of  the  meat, 
whether  roast  or  boiled.  This,  in  the  case  of 
boiling  meat,  is  best  done  by  placing  it  at  once 
in  briskly  boiling  water.  The  albumen  on  the 
surface,  and  to  some  depth,  is  immediately  coa¬ 
gulated,  and  thus  forms  a  kind  of  covering 
which  neither  allows  the  water  to  get  into  the 
meat,  nor  the  meat  juice  into  the  water.  The 
water  should  then  be  kept  just  under  boiling 
until  the  meat  be  thoroughly  done,  which  will 
be  when  every  part  has  been  heated  at  about 
165  degrees,  the  temperature  at  which  the  col¬ 
oring  matter  of  the  blood  coagulates  or  fixes. 
At  132  degrees,  the  albumen  sets,  but  the  blood 
does  not,  and  therefore  the  meat  is  red  and 
raw.  The  same  rules  apply  to  roasting ;  the 
meat  should  first  be  brought  near  enough  a 
bright  fire  to  brown  the  outside,  and  then 
should  be  allowed  to  roast  slowly. 

Minot’s  Pudding. — A  baker’s  loaf  sliced,  the 
crust  taken  off,  the  slices  buttered,  laid  upon  a 
flat  dish,  and  a  custard  poured  over,  as  much  as 
the  bread  will  absorb  ;  let  it  stand  half  an  hour, 
then  fry  it 

Egg  Dumplings. — Make  a  batter  of  a  pint  of 
milk,  two  well  beaten  eggs,  a  salt-spoonful  of 
salt,  and  flour  enough  to  make  a  batter  as  thick 
as  for  pound  cake ;  have  a  clean  saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  let  the  water  boil  fast,  drop  in  the 
batter  by  the  tablespoonful ;  four  or  five  min¬ 
utes  will  boil  them  ;  take  them  on  a  dish  with  a 
skimmer,  put  a  bit  of  butter  and  pepper  over, 
and  serve  with  boiled  or  cold  meat ;  for  a  little 
desert  put  butter  and  grated  nutmeg,  with 
syrup  or  sugar  over. 

Fried  Oysters. — Select  the  largest  oysters  for 
frying.  Take  them  out  of  their  liquor  with  a 
fork,  and  endeavor,  in  doing  so,  to  rinse  off  all 
the  particles  of  shell  which  may  adhere  to  them. 
Dry  them  between  napkins;  have  ready  some 
grated  cracker,  seasoned  with  cayenne  pepper 
and  salt.  Beat  the  yolks  only  of  some  eggs, 
and  to  each  egg  add  half  a  tablespoonful  of 
thick  cream.  Dip  the  oysters,  one  at  a  time, 
first  in  the  egg,  then  in  the  cracker  crumbs,  and 
fry  then  in  plenty  of  hot  butter,  or  butter  and 
lard  mixed,  till  they  are  of  a  light  brown  on 
both  sides.  Serve  them  hot. 
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Ourselves  and  our  Friends. — We  have  been 
highly  gratified  with  the  great  number  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  that  have  poured  in  upon  us  for  some 
time  past.  We  think  our  readers  have  set  them¬ 
selves  to  work  in  earnest  to  enlarge  our  sub¬ 
scription  list.  Please  keep  the  ball  rolling,  now 
that  it  is  in  motion,  and  at  the  present  rate  we 
shall  soon  have  the  largest  circulation  of'Rny 
paper  in  the  country.  Every  new  subscriber 
adds  to  our  facilities  for  increasing  the  value  and 
interest  of  the  Agriculturist. 

Show  your  Paper  to  your  Neighbors. — Our 
main  reliance  for  increasing  our  subscription 
list  is  upon  the  individual  efforts  of  our  readers, 
each  of  whom  will  please  consider  himself  in¬ 
vited  and  specially  appointed  an  agent  to  solicit 
his  neighbors  to  subscribe.  This  can  best  be 
done  by  showing  them  the  paper  and  telling 
them  your  own  opinion  of  it. 

A  Double  Number. — We  send  out  this  week 
a  double  number  to  several  of  our  subscribers, 
so  that  they  may  have  an  extra  copy  to  send  to 
a  friend  or  hand  to  a  neighbor,  without  injuring 
or  sparing  their  own  copy.  Will  each  person 
receiving  the  extra  number  please  use  it  in  this 
way,  and  if  possible  make  it  the  means  of  re¬ 
turning  at  least  one  new  subscriber. 

THE  CASH  PRIZES! 

Who  will  make  an  effort  to  secure  one  of 
these  prizes?  As  was  stated  last  week,  our 
subscribers  are  distributed  all  over  the  Union, 
from  Maine  to  Texas,  in  small  clubs  of  three  to 
twelve  at  a  post-office,  and  any  person  by  a  lit¬ 
tle  extra  effort  may  make  up  one  of  the  largest 
clubs  at  any  particular  office,  and  thus  secure 
one  of  the  cash  prizes,  which  will  repay  him  for 
any  extra  time  or  trouble  it  may  cost.  Six  per¬ 
sons  will  receive  these  prizes  on  the  15th  day  of 
February.  Who  will  use  a  little  exertion  and 
obtain  one  of  them  ? 

We  invite  attention  to  the  economical  arrange¬ 
ment  for  obtaining  other  periodicals  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Agriculturist.  We  are 
at  the  trouble,  responsibility,  and  expense  of 
procuring  and  forwarding  these  at  reduced  rates, 
as  prizes  to  individual  subscribers.  Those 
already  subscribers  can  send  on  the  name  of  a 
friend  or  neighbor,  and  receive  the  extra  maga¬ 
zine  or  periodical  himself.  Publishers. 


The  Cost  and  Value  of  an  Agricultural 
Paper. — We  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers 
as  they  seat  themselves  by  a  comfortable  fire  at 
the  close  of  a  hard  day’s  work,  would  be  willing 
to  have  their  weekly  paper  taken  from  them  un¬ 
read,  for  the  trifling  sum  of  four  cents  it  may 
have  cost  them.  The  only  difficulty  is  that 
while  this  luxury  comes, fifty -two  times  in  a  year, 
the  cost  is  all  paid  at  once. 

How  many  times  has  the  reader  said  to  him¬ 
self  when  perusing  some  article,  “Well,  that 
article  is  of  more  value  than  the  expense  of  the 
paper  for  a  year.”  These  things  should  not  be 
forgotten  when  the  time  for  renewing  the  sub¬ 
scription  annually  comes  round. 

- - 

Trformation  wanted  from  Virginia. — A  cor¬ 
respondent  from  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
says  a  number  of  young  farmers  are  now  look¬ 
ing  towards  Virginia  with  a  view  of  settling  in 
that  State,  and  they  desire  to  get  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  can  in  regard  to  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  going  there,  instead  of  farther 


west.  Our  correspondent  further  asks  whether 
in  any  part  of  the  State  free  labor  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  abundance  ;  whether  it  is  worth  while 
or  necessary  to  take  their  hired  men  with  them, 
&c. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  subscribers  in 
different  parts  of  Virginia,  and  we  invite  some 
of  them  to  give  the  information  asked  for,  which 
will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  many  of  our 
readers  in  New-York  and  New-England.  This 
will  best  be  done  we  think,  if  some  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  will  write  down  a  plain  account  of  their  own 
method  of  conducting  their  farms,  and  also  the 
general  practice  in  their  own  neighborhood  or 
county,  including  the  price  of  land,  the  price 
of  labor,  the  crops  usually  raised,  and  the  ave¬ 
rage  product  and  profits  of  farming  in  their 
vicinity. 

SWINE  KILLING. 

Hog  killing  day  is  usually  one  of  the  days 
upon  a  farm,  where  there  are  half  a  dozen  or 
a  dozen  porkers  to  be  transferred  from  the  fat¬ 
tening  pen  to  the  barrel.  The  assistance  of 
neighbors  is  called  in,  and  there  is  no  small 
amount  of  previous  preparation  both  in  door 
and  out  door,  such  as  preparing  scalding-kettles 
and  casks,  extra  fuel,  looking  up  old  gambles 
or  making  new  ones,  erecting  hanging  poles, 
sharpening  knives,  &c.  Then  the  day  is  one  of 
bustle,  confusion,  and  noise,  and  the  two  or 
three  following  days  are  required  for  cutting  up 
the  hogs  and  pork-packing,  making  sausages, 
head-cheese,  &c.,  and  in  getting  all  matters  “  to 
rights”  again.  How  different  in  one  of  the  well- 
regulated  swine-killing  establishments  at  the 
West.  Wc  spent  half  a  day  at  one  of  these  at 
Cincinnati,  where  forty  men  were  slaughtering 
at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  swine  per  minute, 
from  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  5  o’clock  in 
afternoon,  making  over  eighteen  hundred  in  the 
nine,  hours,  and  yet  there  was  less  bustling  and 
confusion  than  we  have  witnessed  upon  a  farm 
where  a  dozen  swine  wer e  finished  during  a  day, 
by  half  as  many  men  and  boys. 

The  swine  are  driven  up  an  inclined  plane  to 
an  elevated  platform,  from  which  about  thirty  at 
a  time  are  crowded  into  a  small  room  adjoining 
the  scalding  vats.  The  door  is  closed,  and  a 
man  with  quick  stunning  blows  with  a  small 
hammer,  rapidly  strikes  down  each  of  the  thirty 
hogs.  A  door  is  then  opened  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  two  men  seize  them  by  the  legs,  and 
drawing  them  out,  arrange  them  in  rows  on  an 
inclined  platform  of  slats,  with  a  receptacle  be¬ 
low  to  catch  the  blood.  The  sticker  passes 
along  this  row,  and  with  one  dexterous  cut  of 
the  knife  lets  out  the  blood  from  each  animal. 
In  the  mean  time,  another  room  adjoining  is 
filled  with  a  new  lot,  and  the  knocking-down 
process  is  there  repeated.  There  is  scarcely 
any  squealing  or  noise ;  and  we  were  assured 
that  the  bleeding  is  quite  as  free  and  perfect,  as 
where  the  knife  is  used  before  the  animals  are 
stunned  with  the  hammer. 

As  soon  as  the  swine  have  bled  sufficiently, 
they’  are  rolled  off,  one  bjr  one,  into  a  scalding- 
vat,  partly  filled  with  water  which  is  kept  con¬ 
stantly  hot  b}r  the  admission  of  steam.  The 
vat  is  about  six  feet  wide,  and  perhaps  fifteen 
feet  long,  and  holds  six  or  eight  of  the  swine  at 
a  time,  which  are  kept  moving  towards  the  far¬ 
ther  end,  where  one  at  a  time  is  floated  upon  a 
false  bottom  made  with  slats,  and  so  arranged 


that  by  depressing  a  lever  it  is  raised  up,  and  the 
hog  is  lifted  out  of  the  water  and  rolled  upon  a 
table  opposite  to  the  bleeding  platform.  This 
table  is  quite  long  and  inclined,  and  a  row  of 
men  stand  upon  each  side  who  pass  the  animal 
along  from  one  to  the  other,  each  performing 
some  part  of  the  process  of  cleaning  the  sur¬ 
face.  One  pulls  out  and  saves  the  bristles, 
another  cleans  the  head,  another  the  fore  feet, 
and  another  the  hind  feet,  and  so  on  till  the  hog 
reaches  the  other  end,  where  he  is  all  dressed 
and  gambled. 

The  gamble  is  placed  upon  one  of  four  hori¬ 
zontal  arms,  projecting  from  an  upright  shaft. 
He  is  then  shoved  off  the  main  table  upon  an 
inclined  one,  down  which  the  head  slides  by  its 
own  weight.  Men  stand  ready  with  buckets  of 
water  and  knives,  he  is  washed  and  scraped 
down  instanter,  and  another  hog  having  been  by 
this  time  hung  upon  another  arm,  the  cross¬ 
pieces  move  round  one  quarter  of  the  circle, 
where  the  entrails  are  speedily  removed  by  a 
dexterous  hand ;  the  carcase  is  washed  out,  and 
at  the  next  quarter  turn  it  is  shouldered  by  a 
strong  man  and  carried  away  to  the  store-room, 
where  all  the  swine  slaughtered  in  one  day,  are 
hung  up  to  drain  and  cool.  The  rapidity  with 
which  each  of  these  processes  are  performed 
may  be  conceived,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
each  man  performs  his  part  of  the  work,  upon 
each  hog,  in  less  than  twenty  seconds. 

The  next  morning,  long  before  day,  wagons, 
with  large,  high  boxes,  are  driven  to  the  store¬ 
room,  and  the  dressed  swine  are  taken  to  the 
packing-room,  where  they  are  weighed,  cut  up, 
and  salted  down  with  as  great  rapidity,  as  they 
"were  slaughtered  on  the  previous  day. 

The  whole  work  in  and  about  the  slaughter¬ 
ing  and  packing  establishments  is  carried  on 
with  so  much  regularity,  so  little  noise  and  con¬ 
fusion,  and  with  so  little  apparent  labor,  that 
they  are  really  worth  visiting  by  every  one  who 
may  chance  to  visit  the  neighborhood  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  or  any  other  place  where  this  business 
is  carried  on  extensively. 

- e  o  • - 

NEW-YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

Conversational  Meetings. — The  first  meeting 
for  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  practical  in¬ 
terest  to  the  cultivator  of  plants,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  was  held  on  December  12th,  at  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  room,  600  Broadway.  From  the  interest 
taken  in  the  questions  proposed  for  discussion, 
it  is  evident  that  much  benefit  will  arise  from 
these  meetings,  and  much  information  will  be 
elicited  of  value  to  practical  gardeners  as  well 
as  to  the  amateur.  An  essay  was  read  on  the 
Cultivation  of  Fruit,  by  P.  B.  Mead,  and  the 
Cultivation  of  Roses  in  Pots  debated  by  the 
members  present,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
connected  with  the  profession.  The  information 
thus  obtained  is  valuable,  and  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  a  report  of  the  meeting,  which  will  be 

published  in  our  next  number. 

- »  ©« - 

Keep  Memoranda. — It  is  highly  useful  to  keep 
a  daily  record  of  the  different  transactions  upon 
the  farm,  such  as  the  time  of  sowing  different 
crops,  the  ages  of  animals,  &c.,  &c.  Messrs. 
Francis  &  Louthel,  Stationers,  17  Maiden  Lane, 
have  laid  upon  our  table  a  neat  little  book,  which 
is  well  adapted  to  this  purpose.  It  has  a  ruled 
page  for  each  day  in  the  year  1854,  with  the 
date  printed  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
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Sale  of  Imported  Cattle  in  Kentucky— Correction  of 
an  Error. 

iN'the  report  of  the  sale  of  these  cattle  on  page 
186  of  this  paper,  we  remarked  by  way  of  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  high  prices  they  brought,  that 
“the  Stockholders  of  the  Importing  Association 
alone  were  the  purchasers.” 

Mr.  Kinnaird,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  assures  us 
that  we  have  been  mis-informed  in  this  matter, 
for  some  of  the  highest  priced  animals  were 
bought  by  persons  who  were  not  stockholders, 
while  some  of  the  largest  stockholders  did  not 
buy  a  single  animal.  He  adds :  “  I  deem  this 
correction  necessary,  as  it  somewhat  alters  the 
view  taken  of  the  high  prices  obtained  at  the 
sale.  The  principal  reason  for  these  prices  was 
the  spirit  of  the  breeders  who  were  present,  and 
their  determination  to  have  some  of  the  best 
cattle,  and  their  belief  that  they  were  of  the  best 
that  could  be  procured  in  England.” 

We  are  happy  to  insert  the  above  correction; 
but  in  justice  to  ourselves  will  observe,  that  our 
authority  for  what  we  first  published  was  a  Ken¬ 
tuckian  who  called  upon  us,  and  we  supposed 
at  the  time ,  that  he  was  one  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Association,  and  therefore  knew  perfectly 
well  all  about  it. 

Journal  of  Agriculture. — This  excellent 
periodical  is  ..published  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
edited  with  decided  spirit  and  no  little  share  of 
ability,  by  War.  S.  King,  Esq.,  as  principal 
editor.  It  is  handsomely  got  up,  and  we  un¬ 
derstand  is  meeting  with  deserved  success.  It 
enters  upon  a  new  volume  on  the  first  of  Jan¬ 
uary  next,  and  we  trust  our  New-England 
friends,  and  indeed  all  others,  will  include  it 
among  their  list  of  periodicals  the  coming  year. 

- - •*©-« - 

Securing  Wild  Bees. — A  swarm  of  bees  was 
discovered  last  fall,  by  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  in  the 
woods  of  Mr.  Alexander  Gould,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Kennebunkport,  in  a  large,  hollow  hem¬ 
lock  tree.  On  Thursday  last,  Mr.  Smith,  with 
help,  proceeded  to  the  capture  of  this  buzzing 
family.  The  hole  by  which  the  bees  entered  the 
tree  was  one  or  two  feet  from  the  ground.  Hav¬ 
ing  erected  a  staging,  they  commenced  cutting 
off  the  tree  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground 
being  as  they  supposed  above  the  bees,  but  found 
when  the  shell  had  been  cut  through,  that  this 
was  not  high  enough  to  be  clear  of  them.  They 
then  stopped  up  the  opening  they  had  made, 
and  cut  the  tree  off  still  higher,  being  some  nine 
feet  from  the  ground,  which  was  but  just  above 
the  bees.  Then,  they  cut  the  tree  off  at  the 
bottom,  stopped  up  the  ends,  tipped  the  log  over 
and  hauled  it  home,  where  they  set  it  up  on  end 
as  before,  and  will  endeavor  to  keep  the  bees  in 
their  present  quarters.  This  tree  was  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top  where  cut 
off,  and  the  hollow  very  large  and,  appeared  to 
be  actually  filled  with  bees  and  honey.  Two 
other  hives  were  found  and  captured  by  the 
same  man  and  his  brother,  near  where  this  was 
taken,  last  fall,  each  of  which  contained  about 
thirty  pounds  of  honey. — Maine  Farmer. 

We  have  seen  several  swarms  of  bees  secured 
in  this  manner,  at  the  W est. 

We  once  caught  a  stray  swarm  of  bees  that 
were  flying  through  the  air.  Hearing  their 
well-known  noise  at  a  distance,  we  instantly 
summoned  out  the  whole  household  with  tin 
pans,  brass  kettles,  &c.,  and  as  they  passed,  so 
loud  a  noise  was  kept  up,  that  the  swarm  lost 
the  notes  of  their  queen,  and  becoming  confused, 
they  soon  settled  in  a  cluster  upon  an  apple  tree, 
from  whence  we  removed  them  to  a  straw  hive, 
which  we  chanced  to  have  on  hand.  They 


liked  their  new  abode  so  well,  that  they  gave 
up  their  migratory  habits,  and  for  several  years 
they  annually  furnished  us  with  new  swarms 
and  a  good  supply  of  honey.  After  five  or  six 
years,  however,  we  lost  the  whole  by  not  guard¬ 
ing  them  sufficiently  against  the  attacks  of  the 
bee-moth. 


POTATO  ROT. 

Three  weeks  since  we  published  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  Mr.  Brokaw  in  reference  to  leaving 
seed  potatoes  in  the  ground  over  winter,  as  a 
preventative  against  the  potato  disease.  In  our 
appended  notes  we  asked  the  Maine  Farmer  to 
inform  us,  whether  in  that  colder  climate,  pota¬ 
toes  left  in  the  ground  over  the  winter,  would 
withstand  the  effects  of  the  frost,  and  sprout  in 
the  spring.  The  editor  of  that  paper  publishes 
Mr.  Brokaw’s  communication  and  our  remarks, 
and  in  answer  to  our  inquiry  says  : 

Yes,  Sir.  We  have  always  a  “volunteer  crop” 
of  potatoes  here  in  Maine,  from  potatoes  left  in 
the  ground  over  winter.  It  is  a  very  common 
thing  to  see  potatoes  growing  up  in  the  spring, 
in  fields  where  the  potatoes  grew  the  last  year, 
either  from  hills  that  were  not  opened  at  digging 
time,  or  from  tubers  accidentally  buried  in  the 
process  of  digging  in  the  fall  previous. 

We  know  of  no  experiments  that  have  been 
tried  to  test  the  comparative  advantage  this 
mode  would  have,  in  raising  early  potatoes,  or 
in  preventing  disease.  It  is  pretty  evident  that 
those  which  are  found  sound  in  the  spring,  can¬ 
not  have  any  taint  of  the  rot  in  them,  for  if  they 
had  they  would  have  decayed  long  before.  We 
published  the  following  paragraph  about  a  year 
ago: 

“  We  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Martin 
CusHiNGf  an  aged  citizen  of  Winthrop,  that  in 
1805,  he  resided  in  Bath,  and  witnessed  an  ex¬ 
periment  of  a  person  who  worked  on  the  farm 
of  the  late  P.  Talman.  He  planted  a  field  with 
potatoes  in  the  fall,  just  before  the  ground  froze. 
In  the  spring  following  they  came  up  well ;  he 
hoed  them  carefully,  and  kept  them  free  from 
weeds,  and  in  the  month  of  June,  (they  were 
probably  an  early  variety,)  he  began  to  dig  them. 
They  sold  readily  for  a  dollar  a  bushel.  He  had 
an  abundant  crop,  and  sold  five  hundred  bushels 
at  that  price.” 

We  hope  some  of  our  readers  will  try  the 
experiment  of  Mr.  Cushing,  mentioned  above, 
another  year,  and  give  us  the  result.  It  may 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  themselves  as  well  as 
to  others. 


Steaming  Hay. — The  ordinary  plan  is  to  en¬ 
close  a  lot  of  the  hay  in  a  box,  large  cask,  or 
otherwise,  to  let  steam  in  from  below,  where 
there  is  also  a  stop-cock,  by  which  the  water  of 
condensation  may  be  allowed  to  escape  at  in¬ 
tervals. —  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

- - - - 

PLANTING  TREES. 

TnE  editor  of  the  Windham  County  (Conn.) 
Telegraph — a  very  good  paper  by  the  way,  and 
one  ably  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  various  industrial  home  interests, 
has  a  good  article  on  planting  shade  trees.  He 
says: 

The  villages  of  Brooklyn,  Plainfield,  and  Pom- 
fret  are  noted  for  their  rural  beauty  and  are,  in 
consequence,  very  much  resorted  to  by  summer 
visitors.  Take  from  them  their  trees  and  you 
deprive  them  of  the  half  of  their  attractions.  So 
too,  if  you  take  any  of  our  treeless  villages  and 
line  their  streets  with  thrifty  shade  trees,  if  you 
guard  them  with  a  little  care,  a  few  years  will 
double  the  beauty  of  that  village,  will  increase 
the  attractions  which  bind  the  young  people  to 


their  youthful  home,  and,  we  add,  as  the  Yankee 
argument,  will  more  than  repay  first  cost  in 
the  increased  value  of  the  tree  guarded  property. 
The  same  house  on  a  beautiful  street  is  worth 
vastly  more  than  on  a  barren  plain.  Verdure 
about  a  house  adds  manifold  to  its  attractive¬ 
ness. 

“  But  we  have  set  out  trees  and  they  have 
been  girdled  by  cattle  or  by  boys.”  Well,  what 
of  it?  Try  it  again.  Wash  your  trees  with  a 
decoction  of  tobacco,  and  keep  them  so,  and  cat¬ 
tle  will  not  girdle  them.  Put  fences  large 
enough  and  strong  enough,  which  you  can  do 
cheaply  enough,  and  cattle  will  not  girdle  them. 
Unite  with  your  neighbors  to  adorn  your  village 
streets  with  trees,  and  go  with  them  into  town 
meeting,  asking  of  the  town  protection  against 
cattle  running  in  the  streets,  and  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  it.  Use  the  present  laws  on  the  subject 
for  your  own  protection.  A  word  spoken  in 
kindness  to  your  neighbor  whose  cattle  annoy 
you  will  probably  take  the  place  of  all  these 
legal  appliances,  and  certainly  the  union  of  a 
neighborhood  will  create  a  moral  sentiment 
which  will  thus  avail.  Place  hitching-posts  in 
sufficiency  near  your  house  and  let  it  be  known 
that  you  are  sensitive  to  the  use  of  your  trees 
it  their  stead,  and  horses  will  not  long  be  tied  to 
them.  And  as  for  the  boys,  we  can  only  say 
that  we  pity  your  lot  if  it  is  cast  in  a  community 
where  they  are  habitually  guilty  of  such  out¬ 
rages  on  propriety.  Firmness  joined  with 
kindness  can  remedy  this  trouble  in  the  very 
rare  instances  where  it  exists. 

Let  us  then  have  a  Tree  Society  in  every 
town  and  village  in  our  country.  The  trees  set 
out  by  individual  efforts  on  Brooklyn  Common, 
and  near  its  school-house  some  three  years 
since  show  that  something  can  be  done  in  that 
way,  and  in  that  way,  if  in  no  other,  let  it  be 
done. 


Poultry  Exhibition  at  Albany. — We  sup¬ 
pose  we  started  the  announcement  of  a  Poultry 
Show,  to  be  held  at  Albany  on  the  10th,  11th, 
and  12th  of  January  next ;  and  we  did  it  by 
authority  of  the  officers  of  the  State  Poultry 
Association.  They  have  since,  however,  changed 
the  time  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  Winter 
Exhibition  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 
The  grand  Poultry  Show  will  accordingly  take 
place  at  Albany,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  February  7th,  8th,  and  9th.  This 
change  of  time  has  been  deemed  advisable,  to 
accommodate  those  who  shall  wish  to  attend 
both  the  Agricultural  and  Poultry  Exhibitions. — 
Utica  Herald. 


Cheap  Mode  of  Filtering  Water. — As  effi¬ 
cient  a  filter  as  can  possibly  be  constructed  may 
be  made  in  a  few  minutes  by  any  person,  and  at 
the  cost  of  a  very  few  pence.  Procure  a  clean 
fiower-pot  of  the  common  kind,  close  the  open¬ 
ing  in  the  bottom  by  a  piece  of  sponge,  then 
place  in  the  inside  a  layer  of  small  stones,  pre¬ 
viously  well  cleansed  by  washing ;  this  layer 
may  be  about  two  inches  deep,  the  upper  stones 
being  very  small ;  next  procure  some  freshly- 
burnt  charcoal,  which  has  not  been  kept  in  a 
damp  or  foul  place,  as  it  rapidly  absorbs  any 
strong  smells,  and  so  becomes  tainted  and  unfit 
for  such  purpose ;  reduce  this  to  powder,  and 
mix  it  with  twice  its  bulk  of  clear,  well-washed, 
sharp  sand.  With  this  mixture  fill  the  pot  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  top,  covering  it 
with  a  layer  of  small  stones,  or  what  is  perhaps 
better,  place  a  piece  of  thick  close  flannel  over 
it,  large  enough  to  tie  round  the  rim  of  the  pot 
outside,  and  to  form  a  hollow  inside,  into  which 
the  water  to  be  filtered  is  to  be  poured,  and 
which  will  be  found  to  flow  out  rapidly  through 
the  sponge  in  an  exceedingly  pure  state.  The 
flannel  removes  the  grosser  impurities  floating 
in  the  water,  but  the  filter  absorbs  much  of  the 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  actually 
dissolved  in  it ;  when  it  becomes  charged  with 
them  it  loses  this  power,  hence  the  necessity 
for  a  supply  of  fresh  charcoal  at  intervals. — 
Monthly  Observer. 
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Protecting  Pits,  Frames,  &c. — Nothing  is 
equal  to  or  so  effectual  and  inexpensive  for  a 
protection  to  pits,  frames,  &c.,  as  glass  crates 
stuffed  with  shavings,  and  placed  all  round  these 
structures ;  they  are  dry  non-conductors,  and 
when  packed  together  have  a  neat,  tidy  appear¬ 
ance.  Trellis  shutters  also,  stuffed  with  shavings, 
when  laid  over  the  lights,  are  very  efficient  in 
keeping  out  frosts.  As  mats  are  scarce  and 
dear,  and  we  are  likely  to  have  a  sharp  winter, 
the  above  method  of  protecting  plants,  &c., 
might  become  very  general  with  great  advan¬ 
tage,  as  it  has  three  essential  qualities — namely, 
durability,  cheapness,  and  simplicity  to  recom¬ 
mend  it. — An  Observer,  in  Gardeners'  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Hinesburgh  “Imperishable  Potato”  Factory. 

We  heard  sometime  since  that  there  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  this  vicinity,  at  Hinesburgh,  a  fac¬ 
tory  for  putting  into  a  very  portable  and  almost 
imperishable  form  the  edible  substance  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  without  injury  to  its  qualities  as  an  article 
of  food.  From  the  importance  of  such  an  oper¬ 
ation  to  the  agricultural  operations  of  this  State, 
the  report  excited  a  lively  interest  in  our  mind, 
and  we  set  ourselves  without  delay  to  ascertain 
the  character  of  the  process,  and  to  see  how  far 
it  was  deserving  of  special  attention. 

We  will  give  our  readers  an  account  of  the 
operation,  and  of  what  was  produced  by  it.  If 
their  opinion  does  not  coincide  with  our  own, 
that  the  subject  is  of  great  consequence  to  this 
State,  capable  as  it  is  of  producing  for  use  and 
manufacture,  potatoes  of  best  quality  to  an  al¬ 
most  unlimited  amount,  we  shall  be  disap¬ 
pointed. 

Taking  the  hint  perhaps  from  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  tea,  mosses,  &c.,  by  drying,  some  years 
ago  experimenters  found  out  that  our  common 
vegetables,  such  as  cabbages,  turnips,  carrots, 
and  potatoes,  might  be  taken  fresh,  thoroughly 
dried  so  promptly  as  to  allow  of  no  incipent 
fermentation,  and  pressed  and  packed  in  tight 
vessels  so  as  to  exclude  moisture ;  and  in  that 
state  kept  for  long  periods.  For  use,  it  was 
only  necessary  to  soak  them  properly  in  fresh 
water,  when  they  would  recover  their  full  bulk, 
and  on  cooking  be  found  to  differ  very  slightly 
indeed  from  others  which  were  fresh.  Here 
was  an  important  discovery.  The  expense  was 
small — the  reduction  of  bulk  enormous,  (a  thing 
of  great  consequence  for  shipping  and  travel¬ 
lers,)  and  the  preservation  was  complete.  Gov¬ 
ernment  commissioners  in  Europe  examined  the 
processes,  and  tested  and  approved  the  result ; 
and  at  once  the  preparations  came  into  use  un¬ 
der  their  sanction.  The  application  of  this 
method  to  potatoes  at  the  Hinesburgh  factory 
is  substantially  as  follows :  Being  thoroughly 
cleansed,  deprived  of  skins  and  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  fresh  currents  of  air  are  moved  in  contract 
with  the  potato  pulp  by  machinery.  The  air 
rapidly  takes  up  and  carries  off  the  moisture. 
The  material  is  made  to  take  the  shape  of  tubes, 
(maccaroni  fashion,)  and  when  perfectly  dry,  is 
broken  in  a  proper  mill  into  the  form  of  what  is 
called  “  samp  ’’  or  “  hominy.”  Indeed  it  might 
be  easily  mistaken  for  that  article  made  from 
our  common  yellow  Indian  corn.  By  the  pro¬ 
cess,  it  has  lost  nothiug  but  water.  But  by 
that  loss  it  is  made  to  occupy  but  one-sixth  of 
its  original  bulk,  and  what  before  weighed  four 
pounds,  now  weighs  but  one  pound.  In  that 
condition  it  can  be  packed  in  tight  places  or  in 
tin  canisters,  and  be  transported  just  as  easily 
as  so  much  dry  ice.  Years  of  trial  have  proved 
the  unchanging  character  of  the  preparation. 

Now  then  for  the  use  For  one  pound  of  it 
take  three  pounds  of  boiling  water,  or  (to  speak 
cookery-book  fashion)  put  a  tea-cup  full  of  it 
into  four  tea-cups  full  of  boiling  hot  water.  In 
ten  minutes  the  water  is  entirely  absorbed,  and 
the  result  is  a  well-cooked  dish  of  mashed  pota¬ 
toes,  ready  to  be  salted  and  buttered,  or  dealt 
with,  as  a  like  dish  made  from  fresh  potatoes, 
might  be.  The  taste  differs  slightly  from  that 
of  fresh  potatoes  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 


We  speak  advisedly  for  we  have  tried  it. — 
Though  we  think  any  one  would  prefer  to  crush 
for  himself  a  fresh,  mealy  potato,  if  he  were  in 
a  condition  to  choose,  we  havo  often,  within  the 
last  five  years,  had  to  be  content  with  usiug 
potatoes  not  a  whit  better  than  we  are  speaking 
of — hardly  as  good  even. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  at  once  the  great 
importance  of  such  preparation  of  the  potato. 
To  a  very  large  portion  of  the  human  family,  the 
the  potato  is  an  article  of  prime  necessity  for 
daily  food.  All  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
use  it,  feel  the  deprivation  severely  if  placed  be¬ 
yond  their  reach  for  any  considerable  time. 
Yet  the  bulkiness  and  perishable  nature  of 
the  tuber  in  its  natural  condition,  makes  its 
transportation  for  great  distances,  either  by  land 
or  sea,  an  impossibility.  For  the  want  of  it,  the 
health  of  crews  on  long  voyages,  and  of  soldiers 
or  other  persons  occupied  away  from  where  it 
can  be  procured  is  very  greatly  injured.  In 
some  districts,  too,  where  it  is  relied  upon  as 
the  chief  article  of  food,  great  distress  is  caused 
by  the  failure  of  a  crop,  because  the  want  can¬ 
not  be  supplied  but  at  very  considerable  ex¬ 
pense.  Let  the  preparation  of  this  “  imperish¬ 
able  potato  ”  be  made  common,  and  all  these 
evils  are  substantially  done  away  with.  Gov¬ 
ernment  ships,  whaling  vessels,  merchant  ships, 
will  make  it  a  regular  part  of  their  stores.  It 
will  not  occupy  near  the  room  of  ship  biscuit, 
and  can  be  kept  in  stores  with  less  risk  of  spoil¬ 
ing.  We  are  informed  that  European  vessels 
already  make  it  regularly  a  part  of  their  stores, 
when  going  on  voyages  across  tropics — and 
that  the  discovery  ships  under  charge  of  Dr. 
Kane,  are  supplied  with  it.  Travellers  across 
the  continent,  and  inhabitants  of  those  parts  of 
our  own  country,  where  the  vegetable  connot  be 
raised  successfully,  must  eventually  find  the  pre¬ 
pared  article  a  most  convenient  one  for  use. 

Few  persons  have  any  conception  of  the 
amount  of  nutritive  food  which  can  be  raised  in 
the  form  of  potatoes,  where  the  soil  andlclimate 
arc  favorable — though,  pound  for  pound,  less 
nutritious  than  wheat  or  rye,  as  a  whole,  no 
other  crop  can  equal  it. 

Careful  experiments  have  shown  that  from 
the  same  amount  of  suitable  ground  where  there 
could  be  raised  on  the  average,  3400  lbs.  of 
wheat,  or  2200  lbs.  of  peas,  there  could  be  raised 
38000  lbs.  of  potatoes ;  or,  reducing  them  all  to 
the  absolutely  dry  state,  for  3035  lbs.  of  wheat, 
there  would  be  9500  lbs.  potatoes — more  than 
three  times  the  amount  of  food  produced  in  the 
shape  of  wheat,  and  more  than  four  times  that 
in  the  form  of  peas.  We  quote  this  statement 
from  the  Chemical  Technology  of  Dr.  Knapp,  of 
Giessen — a  recent  work  of  very  great  authority. 
The  practical  results  of  some  experimentalists 
on  the  feeding  of  cattle  with  these  different  ar¬ 
ticles,  place  the  relative  value  of  the  potato,  at  a 
higher  mark  still. 

For  many  years  the  potato  crop  has  been  a 
very  important  one  in  Vermont,  not  barely  for 
its  extensive  use  at  home  for  food  for  man  and 
beast,  but  because  it  has  been  largely  worked 
up  in  the  starch  factories.  With  a  great  many 
farmers  of  small  means  it  has  been  a  chief  re¬ 
liance  wherewith  to  obtain  cash  in  hand  by  its 
sale.  Since  the  railroads  were  built,  great  quan¬ 
tities  have  gone  to  market  in  a  fresh  condition, 
at  highly  remunerative  lates  of  the  producer. 

The  terrors  of  the  potato  rot  have  in  a  great 
measure  passed  by  ;  and  the  production  can  be 
and  will  be  greatly  increased  if  the  article  we 
are  considering  shall  come  into  a  wide  use,  as 
we  think  it  must,  for  commercial  purposes. 
We  learn  that  the  factory  at  Hinesburgh  is  in 
active  operation,  and  with  abundant  orders  from 
the  sea-board.  We  wish  its  owners  success, 
and  look  to  see,  ere  long,“Brinsden’s  Imperish¬ 
able  Potato  ”  spoken  of  as  one  of  our  large  ar¬ 
ticles  of  export. — Burlington  Free  Press. 


How  I  Saved  My  Currants. — On  returning 
home  after  an  absence  of  a  couple  of  years, 
some  four  years  since,  I  found  my  currant 
bushes,  which  were  in  rows  on  the  outside  of 


my  garden,  overgrown  with  witch  grass,  and 
was  informed  by  my  better-half  that  she  could 
not  welcome  my  return  with  a  glass  of  currant 
juice,  as  her  bushes  had  yielded  but  a  very  few 
currants  the  season  past.  I  could  not  think  of 
losing  them,  as  I  was  too  fond  of  their  fruit, 
and,  besides,  they  had  cost  me  much  labor. 
Digging  them  up  and  rooting  out  all  the  grass 
was  too  great  a  task,  therefore  I  thought  I  would 
try  and  smother  it  out.  I  covered  the  earth 
around  them  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches 
with  tan  bark,  putting  some  half  a  dozen  shovel¬ 
fuls  into  the  centre  of  each  bush.  It  operated 
to  a  charm — the  grass  was  exterminated,  and 
the  next  season  I  spaded  in  the  tan  bark,  and 
since  then  my  bushes  have  yielded  bountifully. 
I  am  satisfied  that  vegetable  dressing  is  equally 
as  good,  if  not  better,  for  trees  and  shrubbery 
than  barn-yard  manure,  which  I  save  for  field 
dressing. — Maine  Farmer. 


A  Large  Ox. — The  English  papers  describe  a 
monster  ox.  It  is  a  pure  Short-horn,  5  years  old, 
stands  nearly  18  hands  high,  and  measures  6 
feet  6  inches  from  hip  to  shoulder,  3  feet  across 
the  hips,  9  feet  11  inches  in  girth  behind  the 
shoulder,  and  12  feet  in  length  from  the  tip  of  the 
nose  to  the  rump,  while  his  depth  from  chine  to 
brisket  exceeds  4  feet  6  inches.  It  is  estimated 
to  weigh  upwards  of  300  stone  (4200  lbs.)  It 
is  supposed  to  excel  in  size  any  ox  ever  raised 
in  England.  At  the  New-Hampshire  State 
Fair,  an  ox  was  exhibited  weighing  over  4000 
pounds. 

- - 

LEAVES  FROM  MY  CHINESE  NOTE  BOOK. 

Under  this  title  I  propose  to  send  you,  from 
time  to  time,  descriptions  of  Chinese  gardens, 
plants,  and  other  objects  of  natural  history 
which  I  consider  of  sufficient  interest  to  occupy 
a  place  in  your  columns.  As  many  of  your  read¬ 
ers  have,  no  doubt,  heard  of  “  Howqua’s  Mix¬ 
ture,”  I  shall  begin  by  attempting  to  describe 
Howqua’s  garden. 

This  garden  is  situated  near  the  well-known 
Fa-tee  nurseries,  a  few  miles  above  the  city  of 
Canton,  and  is  a  place  of  favorite  resort  both  for 
Chinese  and  foreigners  who  reside  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  or  who  visit  this  part  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  Having  occasion  to  be  in  Canton  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  determined  on  paying  it  a  visit  in 
company  with  Mr.  M’  Donald,  who  is  well 
known  in  this  part  of  the  world  as  an  excellent 
Chinese  scholar,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
some  translationsjbf  Chinese  notices,  which  ap¬ 
peared  very  amusing  to  us  at  the  time,  and 
which,  I  dare  say,  will  amuse  your  readers. 

Having  reached  the  door  of  the  garden  we 
presented  the  card  with  which  we  were  provided, 
and  were  immediately  admitted.  The  view 
from  the  entrance  is  rather  pleasing,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  striking  to  a  stranger  who  sees  it  for  the 
first  time.  Looking  “  right  ahead,”  as  sailors 
say,  there  is  a  long  and  narrow  paved  walk  lined 
on  each  side  with  plants  in  pots.  This  view  is 
broken,  and  apparently  lengthened  by  means  of 
an  octagon  arch  which  is  thrown  across,  and  be¬ 
yond  that  a  kind  of  alcove  covers  the  pathway. 
Running  paraded  with  the  walk,  and  on  each 
side  behind  the  plants,  are  low  walls  of  ornamen¬ 
tal  brickwork,  latticed  so  that  the  ponds  or  small 
lakes,  which  are  on  each  side,  can  be  seen. 
Altogether,  the  octagon  arch,  the  alcove,  the 
pretty  ornamental  flower  pots,  and  the  water  on 
each  side,  has  a  striking  effect,  and  is  thoroughly 
Chinese. 

The  plants  consist  of  good  specimens  of 
Southern  Chinese  things,  all  well  known  in 
England,  such  for  example,  as  Cymbidium 
sinense,  Olea  fragrans,  Oranges,  Roses,  Camel¬ 
lias,  Magnolias,  &c.,  and,  of  course,  a  multitude 
of  dwarf  trees,  without  which  no  Chinese  gar¬ 
den  would  be  considered  complete.  In  the  al¬ 
cove  alluded  to  there  are  some  nice  stone  seats, 
which  look  cool  in  a  climate  like  that  of  South¬ 
ern  China.  The  floor  of  this  building  is  raised 
a  few  feet  above  the  ground-level,  so  that  the 
visitor  gets  a  good  view  of  the  water  and  other 
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objects  of  interest  in  the  garden.  That  this  is 
afavorite  lounge  and  smoking  place  with  the 
Chinese,  the  following  Chinese  notice,  which  we 
found  on  one  of  the  pillars,  will  testify: — “  A 
careful  and  earnest  notice :  This  garden  earn¬ 
estly  requests  that  visitors  will  spit  Betle*  out¬ 
side  the  railing,  and  knock,  the  ashes  of  pipes 
also  outside.”  Several  fine  fruit  trees  and  others 
are  growing  near  the  walks,  and  afford  shade 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  On  one  of  these  we 
read  the  following:  “  Ramblers  here  will  be  ex¬ 
cused  plucking  the  fruit  on  this  tree.” 

Near  the  center  of  the  garden  stands  a  sub¬ 
stantial  summer-house,  or  hall,  named  “the  Hall 
of  Fragrant  Plants.”  The  same  notice  to 
smokers  and  chewers  of  Betle-nut  is  also  put  up 
here ;  and  there  is  another  and  longer  one  which 
I  must  not  forget  to  quote.  It  is  this  :  “  In 

this  garden  the  plants  are  intended  to  delight 
the  eyes  of  all  visitors ;  a  great  deal  has  been 
expended  in  planting  and  keeping  in  order,  and 
the  garden  is  now  beginning  to  yield  some  re¬ 
turn.  Those  who  come  here  to  saunter  about 
are  earnestly  prayed  not  to  pluck  the  fruit  or 
flowers,  in  order  that  the  beauty  of  the  place 
may  be  pi’eserved.”  And  then  follows  a  piece 
of  true  Chinese  politeness :  “We  beg  persons 
who  understand  this  notice  to  excuse  it !”  Pass¬ 
ing  through  the  Hall  of  Fragrant  Plants  we  ap¬ 
proached,  between  two  rows  of  Olea  fragrans,  a 
fine  ornamented  suite  of  rooms  tastefully  for- 
nished  and  decorated,  in  which  visitors  are  re¬ 
ceived  and  entertained.  An  inscription  informs 
us  that  this  is  called  “  the  Fragrant  Hall  of  the 
Woo-che  tree.”  Leaving  this  place  by  a  narrow 
door  we  observed  the  following  notice  :  “  Saun- 
terers  here  will  be  excused  entering.”  This  ap¬ 
parently  leads  to  the  private  apartments  of  the 
family.  In  this  side  of  the  garden  there  is  some 
fine  artificial  rock  work,  which  the  Chinese 
know  well  how  to  construct,  and  various  sum¬ 
mer-houses  tastefully  decorated,  one  of  which  is 
called  the  “  Library  of  Verdent  Purity.”  Be¬ 
tween  this  part  of  the  garden  and  the  straight 
walk  already  noticed,  there  is  a  small  pond  or 
lake  for  fish  and  water  Lilies,  This  is  crossed 
by  a  zigzag  wooden  bridge  of  many  arches, 
which  looked  rather  dilapidated.  A  very  neces¬ 
sary  notice  was  put  up  here,  informing  “  saun- 
terers  to  stop  their  steps  in  case  of  accident.” 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  garden  we  observed 
the  potting  sheds,  a  nursery  for  rearing  young 
plants  and  seeds,  and  the  kitchen  garden.  Here 
a  natural  curiosity  was  pointed  out  by  one  of 
the  Chinese,  which,  at  first  sight,  appeared  sin¬ 
gularly  curious.  Three  trees  were  growing  in  a 
row,  and  at  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground  the  two  outer  ones  had  sent  out  shoots, 
and  fairly  united  themselves  with  the  center 
one.  When  I  mention  that  the  outer  trees  are 
the  Chinese  Banyan  {Ficus  nitida,)  it  will  rea¬ 
dily  be  seen  how  the  appearance  they  presented 
was  produced.  The  long  roots  sent  down  by 
this  species  had  lovingly  embraced  the  center 
tree,  and  appeared  at  first  sight  to  have  really 
grafted  themselves  upon  it. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  given  a  very  imperfect  des¬ 
cription  of  this  curious  garden.  Those  who 
know  what  a  Chinese  garden  is  will  understand 
me  well  enough,  but  it  is  really  difficult  to  give 
a  stranger  an  idea  of  the  Chinese  style  which  I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  describe.  In  order  to 
understand  the  Chinese  style  of  gardening,  it  is 
necessary  to  dispel  from  the  mind  all  ideas  of 
fine  lawns,  broad  walks,  and  extensive  views ; 
and  to  picture  in  their  stead  every  thing  on  a 
small  scale — that  is,  narrow  paved  walks,  dwarf 
walls  in  all  directions,  with  latticework  or  orna¬ 
mental  openings  in  them,  in  order  to  give  views 
of  the  scenery  beyond,  halls,  summer-houses, 
and  alcoves,  pond  or  small  lakes  with  zigzag 
walks  over  them — in  short,  an  endeavor  to  make 
small  things  appear  large,  and  large  things  small, 
and  every  thing  Chinese.  There  are  some  of 
these  ornaments,  however,  which  I  think  might 
be  imitated  with  advantage  in  our  own  gardens. 


*  The  natives  in  the  south  of  China,  like  the  Malays,  are 
very  fond  of  chewing  the  fruit  of  the  Areca,  commonly 
•ailed  Betle-nut. 


Some  of  the  doorways  and  openings  in  walls 
seemed  extremely  pretty.  In  particular  I  may 
notice  a  wall  about  ten  feet  high,  having  a  num¬ 
ber  of  open  compartments  filled  with  porcelain 
rods  made  to  imitate  the  stems  of  the  Bamboo. 
I  shall  now  close  this  notice  with  the  modest 
lines  of  the  Chinese  poet,  which  we  found  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  “  Library  of  Verdent  Purity,”  and 
which  seemed  to  be  an  effort  to  describe  the 
nature  of  the  garden  : 

“  Some  few  stems  of  Bamboo  plants, 

A  cottage  growing  round  ; 

A  few  flowers  here — some  old  trees  there, 

And  a  mow  of  garden  ground.” 

R.  F.,  in  London  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

- ©  «  © - 

Many  persons  feel  art ;  some  understand  it ; 
but  few  both  feel  and  understand  it. — Hilliard. 

In  order  to  improve  the  mind,  we  ought  less 
to  learn  than  to  contemplate. — Descartes. 

Promise  little,  and  do  much. 


Utarkets. 


Remarks. — Flour  has  advanced  the  past  week 
12^  to  18f  cents  per  barrel,  mainly  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  short  supply  on  hand  in  this  city. 
Since  the  closing  of  the  canal,  an  account  of 
stock  has  been  taken,  and  it  amounts  to  only 
300,000  barrels.  We  shall  have  to  depend 
mainly  now  on  the  South  for  our  supplies  for 
three  months  to  come.  Oats  are  2  to  3  cents 
lower  per  bushel;  in  other  produce  we  notice 
little  change.  Pork  has  declined  12|  cents  per 
bbl.  Lard,  Beef,  etc.,  remain  as  per  our  last. 

Cotton  has  advanced  ■£  of  a  cent  per  lb.  Rice, 
more  active.  Sugar  and  Tobacco  the  same. 

Money  is  still  tight,  and  rates  of  demand  un¬ 
changed.  It  is  supposed  by  some  it  will  grow 
a  little  easier  after  the  third  of  January,  when 
large  dividends  on  stocks  begin  to  fall  due  ;  but 
the  remittances  for  these  will  be  so  large  to  go 
out  of  the  country,  they  will  not  help  the  mar¬ 
ket  much.  The  only  sure  way  to  ease  the  money 
market  is  for  people  to  cease  making  contracts 
on  credit. 

Stocks  continue  low  and  difficult  of  sale. 


NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Dec.  19,  1833. 

The  market  to-day  was  dull,  though  prices  ranged  about 
the  same  as  on  this  day  week.  The  quality  of  the  stock 
offered  jwas,  generally  speaking,  inferior,  or  rather,  there 
were  not  as  many  choice  animals  on  the  ground  to-day.  A 
few  extra  ones  averaged  ten  cents  at  the  estimated  weight, 
though  the  bulk  of  the  cattle  did  not  bring  over  eight  cents, 
and  many  not  so  much,  as  tire  majority  of  them  were  poor. 
The  general  impression  was  that  a  large  number  would  be 
left  over.  At  this  season,  good  fat  cattle  will  command  a 
fair  price,  but  poor  coarse  ones,  are  not  worth  bringing  to 
market.  The  number  reported  for  the  past  week  is  less  by 
upwards  of  200  than  for  the  previous  one,  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Yards  alone ;  while  sheep  have  fallen  in  supply  much 
below  the  average  at  all  the  market  places. 

The  cattle  market  at  the  Washington  Yards,  Forty-fourth 
st.,  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  of  next  week  and  the  week  fol¬ 
lowing,  instead  of  Monday,  owing  to  the  holidays. 

The  numbers  received  at  the  Washington  Yards,  Forty- 
fourth  st.,  A.  M.  Allerton,  Proprietor,  for  the  week  ending 
Dec  19,  and  the  number  in  market  to-day,  are  as  follows  : 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  IN  MARKET  TO-DAV. 

Beeves,  2,120  1,904 

Cows,  11 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  873 

Veals,  171 

Of  these,  176  beeves,  11  cows,  873  sheep  and  lambs,  and 
171  veals,  were  transported  by  the  Harlem  railroad. 

By  the  Hudson  River  railroad,  350  beeves. 

By  the  Erie  railroad,  650  beeves. 

815  of  the  above  were  New-York  State  cattle,  received 
by  the  cars  ;  80  do.,  on  foot  ;  and  by  the  north  river  boats, 
36. 


From  Pennsylvania  on  foot,  152  beeves. 

From  Virginia,  on  foot,  116  do. 

From  Ohio,  on  cars,  353  do. 

From  Kentucky,  on  cars,  174  do. 

From  Connecticut,  on  foot,  58  do. 

The  prices,  according  to  this  day’s  sales  stand  as  follows  : 
Inferior,  7@8c. 

Middling  to  good,  8X©9c. 

Superior,  9)<£c.l 

A  few  extras,  for  show  beef,  were  estimated  as  high  as 
10  cents. 

At  Chamberlin’s  sales  of  beef  were  dull,  none  disposed  of 
above  9%c.  The  reports  of  receipts  at  the  other  market 
places  are  . 

^RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  IN  MARKET  TO-DAY. 

Browning’s,  Sixth  street. 

Sheep,  2,210  1,000 

Beeves.  £449  100 

Cows,  y22J-\  65  20 


O’Brien’s,  Sixth  street. 

Beeves,  ;  150^ 

Cows,  40  very  few  on  hand. 


Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  street. 


Beeves, 

300 

Cows  and  Calves, 

30 

Sheep  and  Lambs, 

2,8o0 

500 

Veals, 

25 

Sheep. — At  Browning’s  sheep  have  improved  a  little  in 
price,  the  small  number  offered,  however,  in  part  accounts 
for  this.  We  give  a  few  sales  from  one  of  the  brokers’ 
books  : — 165  extra  sheep,  $802  ;  20  lambs,  $54 ;  70  lambs, 
$224:  111  sheep  and  Iambs,  $451  ;  98  sheep,  $450.  The 
average  rates  reported  are  for  sheep,  $2,  $5,  $6(gj$10  ;  and 
lambs,  $1  75,  $4@$8. 

At  Chamberlin’s  sheep  are  also  a  little  advanced  in  price, 
with  a  decrease  in  the  supply.  Prices  are  quoted  for  sheep, 
$3,  $4  50,  $6@.$6  50,  and  for  lambs,  $2  50,  $3  50@,$4  50. 

The  following  notes  of  sales  are  furnished  by  John  Mor- 
timore,  sheep-broker. 

315  sheep,  @$4  30,  or  about  9c.  pound  ;  300  do.,  @$4 
12%,  or  about  9c.  lb.;  99  do.,  @$3  75,  or  about  8c.  <gl  lb.; 
55  do.,  @$3  50,  or  about  8c.  $  lb.;  35  do.,  @$4  25,  or  about 
9J4C.  $  lb.;  100  do..  @.$4  50,  or  about  9%c.  $  lb.;  lambs, 
60,  @,$3  62X,  or  about  10%c.  lb.;  35  do.,  @$3  25,  or 
about  9>^c.  lb.  He  also  reports  8  South-down  ewes  from 
Mr.  Asa  Carpenter,  Dutchess  c°-.  which  will  weigh  65 
pounds  in  the  meat,  and  sold  for  $8  25  each.  These  were 
sired  by  a  Cotswold  buck  ;  this  breed  is  the  best  that  comes 
to  market  for  the  farmer,  on  account  of  their  large  size.  The 
pure  South-down  is  prefered  for  the  butcher,  as  that  breed 
will  kill  better  than  the  other, 

There  were  40  wethers  and  2  ewes  from  the  same  gentle¬ 
man,  which  will  produce  70  pounds  of  mutton  each,  sold 
@$7  25.  The  week  closes  with  few  sheep  on  hand,  and  a 
prospect  of  better  sales. 

W m.  Deheart,  sheep  broker,  furnishes  the  following  ac¬ 
counts  of  sales  made  by  him  during  the  past  week : — 164 
sheep,  @$4  44  ;  58,  @,$3  12 %  ;  94,  @$4  31  ;  40,  @*4  31^; 
100  sheep  and  lambs,  at  prices  varying  from  $2  25@.$4  ;  239 
sheep,  for  $1019  25  ;  57,  for  $180  12. 

Veals.— The  number  of  veals  reported  differs  very 
slightly  from  last  week,  and  the  price  is  not  altered.  Two 
very  fine  calves  were  sold  by  A.  M.  Allerton,  Forty-fourth 
st.,  @7c.  live  weight  ;  one  weighed  680  pounds,  and  the 
other  600.  From  5@.7c.  is  the  average  price. 


Swine.— There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  price 
of  hogs  during  the  week.  Carcases,  on  board  the  market 
boats,  are  sold  wholesale  for  packing,  at  from  6@,7  cents 
per  pound  ;  the  price  on  foot  will  average  from  5<gi6  cents. 

- - •  •  • - 


PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

Wholesale  prices  of  the  moro  important  Vegetables 
Fruits,  &c.. 

Washington  Market,  Dec.  17,  1853. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  Mercers  ^  bbl.,  $2  37  ;  Carters, 
$2  37  ;  Western  Reds,  $2  ;  Sweet  Potatoes,  $3  25  ;  Cab¬ 
bages,  $  100,  $4@$4  50  ;  Red  do.,  $5;  Savoys,  $4  ;  Ger¬ 
man  Greens,  $2;  Cauliflowers,  3P  dozen,  75c  @$1  50; 
Broccoli,  50c.@$l  ;  Onions,  white,  tjj!  bbl.,  $2;  do.  yellow, 
$1  75  ;  do.  red.$l  62  ;  Parsnips  bushel,  44c.  ;  Carrots,  $ 
bushel,  44c.  ;  Beets,  $  bushel,  50c. ;  Turnips,  Ruta  Baga, 
ip  bbl.,  $1  2o@$l  37  ;  white  do.,  $1  25  ;  yellow  stone  do., 
$1  25  ;  Spinach,  $  bbl.,  75c.;  Corn  Salad,  basket  31c.  ; 
Lettuce,  ^  100,  &2%c. ;  Endive,  $  100,  75c.  ;  Leeks,  $  doz. 
bunches,  62)^c.@75c.  ;  Parsley,  ^  doz.  bunches,  25c.  ; 
Pumpkins,  doz.,  $1©$2 ;  Salsafy,  doz.  bunches,  50c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  Newtown  Pippins,  $  bbl.,  $4  50@,5 ;  R.  I. 
Greenings,  $3  50@.$4  ;  Baldwins,  $2  25@$2  50 ;  Spitzen- 
burg,  $2  25  ;  Vandervere,  $2  37  ;  Seek  No  Further,  $2  50  ; 
Roxbury  Russets.  $2  50;  Gilliflower,  $2;  Twenty  Ounce 
Pippins,  $2  37@$2  62%  ;  there  are  several  other  varieties 
in  market  at  an  average  of  $2@$2  50  ;  Quinces,  ^(1  bbl.,  $2 
50®$3  ;  Cranberries  $  bbl.,  $5@$7  50  ;  Hickory  nuts,  $ 
bush.,  $2  50  ;  Chestnuts,  $2@$2  50. 

There  has  been  a  slight  advance  in  the  price  of  vegetables, 
which  is  more  in  the  comparative  quality  of  the  article 
than  in  the  nominal  price.  The  potatoes  which  are  offered 
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for  the  best  are  by  no  means  equal  to  what  were  in  marked 
last  week,  and  are  worth  25c.  less  per  bbl.  than  the  best 
then  noted,  being  much  smaller.  Cabbages  maintain  their 
price,  and  some  very  heavy  ones  were  offered  this  morning ; 
they  retail  at  5c.  each,  but  when  sold  by  the  raiser  to  dealers 
so  much  is  given  for  the  wagon  load  ;  there  is  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  size  and  quality  of  this  vegetable.  Celery  is 
not  quite  so  fresh-looking  as  it  has  been  in  the  early  pari 
of  the  season  ;  some  good  samples  are  still  to  be  seen, 
which  command  a  quick  sale  at  a  little  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  price.  The  weather  has  been  very  unfavorable  for 
onions,  and,  indeed,  for  any  vegetable  liable  to  rot ;  this 
much-consumed  bulb  continues  at  the  same  price,  with  very 
little  fluctuation,  during  the  season.  Turnips  are  in  good 
condition,  though  the  ruta  bagas  are  generally  of  small  size 
for  that  variety.  Spinach,  and  other  small  greens  are  be¬ 
coming  more  plentiful  as  the  winter  advances. 

Apples  have  been  a  little  lower  during  the  last  few  days  ; 
the  weather  is  decidedly  against  them.  Cranberries  con¬ 
tinue  at  the  same  rates,  choice  samples  command  a  little 
over  the  price  noted. 

Poultry  is  very  abundant ;  we  are  informed  on  reliable 
authority,  that  it  has  been  sold  as  low  as  6c.  per  pound  from 
first  hands,  for  inferior  lots,  while  some  has  brought  9  and 
10c. ;  this  is  a  great  difference,  and  would  appear  almost 
unreasonable,  when  we  find  the  retail  price  steady  at  from 
9  to  11c;  the  quality  of  course  makes  the  difference. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce ,  Groceries,  Provisions,  Lumber,  be, 

Ashes. 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853 . $  100  lbs.  5  50  @ - 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852. .  . 5  56%@ - 

Beeswax. 

American  Yellow . tg?  lb.  —  27  @28 

Bristles. 

American,  Gray  and  White . —  40  @ —  45 

Coal. 

Liverpool  Orrel . $  chaldron,  11  %  @  12  — 

Scotch . . @ - 

Sidney .  7  75 

Pictou .  6  50 

Anthracite _ :  . ^  2,000  lb.  6  50 

Coffee. 

Java,  White .  lb.—  13 

Mocha . —  13  _ 

Brazil . —  10%@— 11% 

Maracaibo . —  11  @ — 11% 

St.  Domingo . (cash) . —  9%©— 10 

Cordage. 


1  8  - 

1  7  - 
1  7  - 

>-13)4 

>-13)4 


Bale  Rope . 

. $lb.—  7 

@—  7; 

Boit  Rope . 

@-14 

Corks, 

Velvet,  Quarts . 

@—45 

Velvet,  Pints . 

@—28 

Phials . 

@—12 

48  @—  50 
8  @—  9 


Cotton.  Atlantic  Other  Gulf 

Ports.  Florida.  Ports. 

Inferior . —  @—  —  —  @— 

Low  to  good  ord .  7)4@8)4  7)4@8)4  7%©8% 

Low  to  good  mid .  9)4@  10%  10%©11%  11  @11)4 

Mid.  fair  to  fair . 10  ©11  11%@11%  11)4@I2 

Fully  fr.  to  good  fr . 11)4© —  il%© —  —  @12)4 

Good  and  fine . —  © —  —  © —  —  @ — 

Cotton  Bagging. 

Gunny  Cloth . yard, —  10%@10% 

American  Kentucky . —  —  @—  — 

Dundee . . @ - 

Eeathers. 

Live  Geese,  prime . ^  lb 

Flax. 

Jersey . ^  lb 

Flour  and  Meal. 

Sour . bbl.  6  12)4@0  37)4 

Superfine  No. 2 .  6  50  @662)4 

State,  common  brands .  6  75  @ - 

State,  Straight  brand .  6  75  ©6  87)4 

State,  favorite  brands .  6  87)4@7  93)4 

Western,  mixed  do .  6  8I)4©6  87)4 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  Straight  do .  C  87%@9  93% 

Michigan,  fancy  brands .  6  93%@7  — 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands .  6  87%@7  — 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common .  7  —  @7  12)4 

Ohio,  fancy  brands .  7  12)4@7  18% 

Ohio,  extra  brands .  7  06%©7  62% 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do.. . . .  7 —  @7  50 

Genesee,  fancy  brands .  7  —  ©7  06% 

Genesee,  extra  brands .  7  12%@8  25 

Canada,  (in  bond) .  6  87%©7  — 

Brandywine .  7  12%@7  25 

Georgetown .  7  25  ©7  37% 

Petersburgh  City .  7  12%@7  25 

Richmond  Country .  7  25  @7  50 

Alexandria .  7  12%@7  25 

Baltimore,  Howard  Street .  7  I2%©7  18% 

Rye  Flour .  5  12%@5  25 

Corn  Meal,  Jersey .  3  87%©4  25 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine. . 


Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . 

.  $  punch.  18 

50' 

@- 

— 

Grain. 

Wheat,  White  Genesee . 

80 

@1 

81 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond). 

68 

@1 

72 

Wheat,  Southern,  White . 

6.3 

@1 

70 

Wheat,  Ohio,  While . 

03 

@1 

66 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White . 

.  1 

08 

@1 

75 

Wheat,  Mixed  Western . 

54 

@1 

60 

Wheat,  Western  Red . 

.  1 

50 

@1 

56 

Rye,  Northern . 

OS 

©1 

09 

Corn,  Unsound . 

78 

-79 

1-82% 
t — 82 
t— 82 
t— 82 
.—80% 
i-81% 


,—52 
,—49 
—53 
.—50 
_,— 46 
@2  87% 


@1  62% 


70 


—  22 
—  21 


@135 
@175  50 
@220  — 


—  48 

—  40 


Corn,  Round  Yellow . —  81 

Corn,  Round  White . —  80 

Corn,  Southern  White . —  80 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow . —  58 

Corn,  Southern  Mixed . —  78 

Corn,  Western  Mixed . —  80 

Corn,  Western  Yellow . . 

Barley . —  83 

Oats,  River  and  Canal . —  50 

Oats,  New-Jersey . —  48 

Oats,  Western . —  52 

Oats,  Penna . —  48 

Oats,  Southern . —  45 

Peas,  Black-eyed . 2  bush.  2  75 

Peas,  Canada . bush.  1 

Beans,  White .  1  56 

Hay,  FOR  SHIFTING  : 

North  River,  in  bales . f!  100  lbs.  —  65 

Hair. 

Rio  Grande,  Mixed . $  lb.  —  20 

Buenos  Ayres,  Mixed . —  19 

Hemp, 

Russia,  clean  . <g  ton.285  — 

Russia,  Outshot . . @  _ 

Manilla . $  lb.—  10%@  — 

Sisal . . ...  —  10  @  — 

Sunn . —  6  ©  — 

Italian . ton,  240  —  @  — 

Jute . 132  50 

American,  Dew-rotted . 170  — 

American,  do.,  Dressed . 180  — 

American,  Water-rotted . . 

Hops. 

1853 . SQ  lb.  —  45 

1852 . —  38 

Lime. 

Rockland,  Common . bbl. - @1  _ 

Lumber. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Timber,  White  Pine . $  cubic  ft. —  18  ©  —  22 

Timber,  Oak . —  25  @  —  30 

Timber,  Grand  Island,  W.  O . —  35  ©  —  38 

Timber,  Geo.  Yel.  Pine . (by  cargo) —  18  ©  —  22 

YARD  SELLING  PRICES 

Timber,  Oak  Scantling . $  M.  ft.  30  —  @  40  — 

Timber,  or  Beams,  Eastern . 17  50  @  18  75 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Worked . . '  — 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Unworked . 20  — 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  Clear . 37  50 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  2d  qual . 30  — 

Boards,  North  River,  Box . 16  — 

Boards,  Albany  Pine . $  pee. —  16 

Boards,  City  Worked . . —  22 

Boards,  do.  narrow,  clear  ceiling .  —  25 

Plank,  do.,  narrow,  clear  flooring . —  25 

Plank,  Albany  Pine . —  26 

Plank,  City  Worked . —  26 

Plank,  Albany  Spruce . —  18 

Plank,  Spruce,  City  Worked . —  22 

Shingles,  Pino,  sawed . ^bunch,  2  25 

Shingles,  Pine,  split  and  shaved .  2  75 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  fit.  1st  qual _ fl  M.24  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  2d  quality . 22  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  2  ft.  1st  quality . 19  — 

Shingles,  Cedar, 2  ft.  2d  quality . 17  — 

Shingles,  Company,  3  ft . 32  — 

Shingles,  Cypress,  2  ft . . 

Shingles,  Cypress,  3  ft . . 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Pipe . 65  — 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Hhd . 52  — 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Bbl . 40  — 

Staves,  Red  Oak,  Hhd . 38  — 

Heading,  White  Oak . 60  — 

Molasses. 

New-Orleans . tp  gall.  —  32 

Porto  Rico . —  25 

Cuba  Muscovado . —  23 

Trinidad  Cuba . —  23  „ 

Cardenas,  &c . —  22%@  —  23 

Nails. 

Cut,  4d@60d . $lb.  —  4%©'—  5 

Wrought,  6d@20d . . © - 

Naval  Stores. 

Turpentine,  Soft,  North  County  ,$!  280  lb. - 

Turpentine,  Wilmington . —  — 

Tar . $  bbl.  3  — 

Pitch,  City  .  2  75 

Resin,  Common,  (delivered) .  1  75 

Resin,  White . . SjP  280  lb.  2  50 

Spirits  Turpentine . $  gall. —  66 

Oil  Cake. 

Thin  Oblong,  City . ^  ton, - 

Thick,  Round,  Country . . 

Thin  Oblong  Country . . 

Provisions. 

Beef,  Mess,  Country . ^  bbl.  8 

Beef,  Prime,  Country . 5 

Beef,  Mess,  City . 13 

Beef,  Mess,  extra . 15 

Beef,  Prime,  City . 6 

Beef,  Mess,  repacked,  Wiscon.. . 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . sg  tee.  21 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . ^  bbl.  13 

Pork,  Prime,  Western . 11 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . 14 

Pork,  Clear.  Western . 

Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels . ^  lb. 

Hams,  Pickled, . 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . 

Shoulders,  Pickled . 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted . 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . bbl.  13 

Beef,  Smoked . $  lb. — 

Butter,  Orange  County . 

Butter,  Ohio . 

Butter,  New-York  State  Dairies . . 

Butter,  Canada . 

Butter,  other  Foreign,  (in  bond,). 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime . 


35  — 
25  — 
40  — 
35  — 
17  — 
—  22 
—  24 


©  —  32 
©  —  32 
©  —  20 
®  —  24 
@  2  50 
@  3  — 
©  28  — 
@25  — 
@  21  — 
©  18  — 

© - 

@  16  — 
@  22  — 


35  — 


© - 

©  —  30 
@  —  26 
—  25 


©  5 
©  4  87% 
©  3  50 

© - 

©  1  87% 
@  4  75 
©  —  68 


150 
i  50 


i  50 
I  25  ~ 


150 


5  75 
@13  25 
@16  50 
'  1.6  50 
@13  50 
@24  — 
@13  62% 
.  12%@11  25 

150  @ - 

-—  ©19  — 

■  10%@ - 

•  9%@— 10% 


.-  6%@ - 


I—  @15  — 
8%@-  9% 


—  23% 

10  @—13 
16  @—19 

11  ©-12% 


Plaster  Paris. 

Blue  Nova  Scotia . 53  ton,  3  50  @3  75 

White  Nova  Scotia . 3  50  @  3  62% 

Salt. 

Turks  Island . .  $  bush. - @ —  48 

St.  Martin’s . . © - 

Liverpool,  Ground . $  sack,  1  10  @1  12% 

Liverpool,  Fine . 145  @150 

Liverpool,  Fine,  Ashton’s . 1  72%@  1  75 

Saltpetre. 

Refined . —  6%@ —  8 

Crude,  East  India . —  7  @ —  7% 

Nitrate  Soda . —  5  © —  5% 

Seeds. 

Clover .  . lb. —  10  @ — 11% 

Timothy,  Mowed . tee.  14  —  ©17  — 

Timothy,  Reaped . 17 —  @20  — 

Flax,  American,  Rough . ^3  bush.  —  @ - 

Linseed,  Calcutta .  —  @ - 

Sugar. 

St.  Croix . $  lb. —  -*  © - 

New-Orleans . . —  4  @ —  6% 

Cuba  Muscovado . —  4%@—  6 

Porto  Rico . —  4%@ —  6% 

Havana,  White . —  7%@ —  8 

Havana,  Blown  and  Yellow . —  5  @ —  7% 

Manilla . —  5%@ - 

Brazil  White . —  6%@—  7 

Brazil,  Brown . —  5  @ - 

Stuart’s,  Double-Refined,  Loaf . —  9%@—  — 

do.  do.  do.  Crushed  Iq;  —  9)4© - 

do.  do.  do.  Ground  :  g  '.  —  8%@ - 

do.  (A)  Crushed .  :.£j:  —  9  © - 

do.  2d  quality,  Crushed .  none. 

Tobacco. 

Virginia . ^3  lb.  —  —  @ - 

Kentucky . —  5%@ —  9% 

Mason  County . —  6%@ —  11 

Maryland . . © —  — 

St. Domingo. . . . —  12  © — 18 

Cuba . • —  18%© —  23% 

Yara . —  40  @ — 45 

Havana,  Fillers  and  Wrappers . —  25  @  1  — 

Florida  Wrappers . —  15  © — 60 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . —  6  @ —  20 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Leaf . —  5%© — 15 

Tallow. 

American,  Prime . <p  lb. —  11%@ — 12 

Wool. 

American,  Saxony  Fleece . tp  lb.  —  50  © —  55 

American,  Full-blood  Merino . —  46  © —  48 

American  %  and  %  Merino  . —  42  © —  45 

American,  Native  and  %  Merino . — ■  38  © —  40 

Extra,  Pulled, . • — 46  @ — 48 

Superfine,  Pulled . —  42  © —  44 

No.  1,  Pulled . —  38  ©—  40 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBANY." 

DEPARTMENT  OE  CHEMISTRY. — E.  S.  CARR,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  its  applications  to  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Useful  Arts. 

F.  E.  DAKIN,  Instructor  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

This  Department  of  the  University,  having  been  perma¬ 
nently  established,  a  spacious  Laboratory  will  be  opened  for 
the  reception  of  Students,  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary  next.  There  will  be  a  Course  of  Instruction  in  Practical 
and  Analytical  Chemistry,  and  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
applications  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture  and  the  Manufactu¬ 
ring  Arts,  continuing  during  a  term  of  three  months.  The 
Laboratory  will  be  open  from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  evening,  and  will  be 
free  of  charge. 

For  Laboratory  Instruction,  $20  per  term,  or  $10  per  month, 
for  a  shorter  period.  Students  will  be  charged  with  breakage 
and  the  Chemicals  they  consume.  Students  will  also  have 
access  to  the  State  Agricultural  and  Geological  collections. 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Ores,  Mineral  Waters,  &c„  made  on  rea¬ 
sonable  terms. 

Address  Prof.  E.  S.  Carr,  at  Albany,  or  either  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  gentlemen :  Luther  Tucker,  office  Albany  Cultivator ; 
Hon.  B.  P.  Johnson,  State  Agricultural  Rooms ;  Dr.  J.  II. 
Armsby,  669  Broadway.  14-17 


Berkshire  boar  for  sale.— the  above  animal 

is  one  year  old,  well  bred,  and  fine  of  his  kind. 

14-16*  EDWARD  IV AIT,  Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


gJHEPHERD  DOGS  OF  THE  SCOTCH  COLLIE  BREED  for 
vcv  sale.  A  fine  pair  of  these,  (male  and  female,)  of  pure 
blood,  two  months  old,  may  be  had  for  $20,  or  separately  at 
$10  a  piece.  Apply  to  EDWARD  BEMENT, 

14-19*  Factory ville, Staten  Island. 


JEN  AND  BOYS’  CLOTHING,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND 
iY.SL  Retail— cheaper  than  ever,  at  J.  VANDERBILT’S,  No. 
81  Fulton  street,  New-York.  A  very  large  assortment  of  all 
qualities  and  sizes ;  also  a  splendid  assortment  of  fashionable 
goods,  which  will  be  made  to  order  in  a  style  that  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Also  India  rubber  clothing  and  furnishing  goods. 
Your  patronage  is'respectfully  solicited. 

2-30  J.  VANDERBILT.  81  Fulton  street. 


ANTED.-A  SHEPHERD  ACCUSTOMED  TO  THE  CARE 
and  management  of  Sheep.  A  Scotchman  would  be 
preferred.  Apply  to  RICHD.  S.  FAY,  Esq., 

13-16*  Boston,  Mass. 


Agricultural  ciiemistry-yale  college,  the 

course  of  THIRTY  LECTURES  will  commence  January 
9th,  1854,  and  continue  two  months  and  a  half.  Fee,  $10.  A 
special  course  in  analysis,  with  which  the  student  may  fully 
occupy  his  time,  will  accompany  the  lectures. 

Address  J.  A.  PORTER,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
New-Haven,  Ct. 

N.  B.  Analyses  of  Ores,  Soils.  Mineral  Waters,  &c„  made, 
and  instruction  given  in  general  analysis.  12-17 


7 YM-  9% 


EMOVAL.-A.  BININGER  &  CO.  (FORMERLY  141 
/  Broadway)  have  removed  to  the  white  marble  store, 
circular  corner,  Nos.  92  and  94  Liberty  street,  corner  of  Tem¬ 
ple,  third  door  west  of  Broadway,  where  they  continue  to  im¬ 
port  G.  II.  Mumm  &  Co.’s  Champagne  Wines,  Madeira,  Sherry 
Port,  French  and  German  Wines,  Cognac  Brandies,  vintages 
of  1790, 1815, 1825  to  1852,  in  U.  S.  Bonded  Warehouses,  Hennes- 
see,  Otard,  Maett,  and  Pinett’s,  &c.  Choicest  Havana  Segarst 
Cross  &  Blackwell’s  Pickles,  Sauces,  &c.,  &c. ;  as  well  as  every 
other  article  in  their  line  of  business.  2-15 
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Helvetia  and  lafayette  gold  mining  com- 

pany,  located  at  Grass  Valley,  California  — organized 
July  7, 1852— is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation  ;  its 
veins  are  opened,  being  worked  and  highly  productive ;  its 
mill  is  of  great  power,  complete  in  all  respects,  and  now  work¬ 
ing  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and  its  prospects  for  fu¬ 
ture  success,  founded  upon  actual  experience,  are  of  an  un¬ 
usually  flattering  nature.  There  was  taken  out  previous  to 
Dec.  20, 1852,  upwards  of  $169,000,  and  the  yield  of  the  mine  is 
steadily  increasing  with  each  successive  report. 

It  is  by  far  the  most  successful  mining  company  in  California, 
and  its  Directors  confidently  anticipate  quarterly  dividends 
of  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  commencing  in  October  next. 

Dividends  payable  quarterly  in  October,  January,  April  and 
July,  at  the  office  of  the  Company  in  Grass  Valley,  and  at  the 
agency  office  in  New-York. 

A  few  shares,  and  copies  of  the  charter  and  by-laws,  together 
with  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
2-15  DANIEL  ADEE,  Agent,  107  Fulton-street,  N.  Y. 


Prospectus  for  1854.— The  Saturday  evening  post. 

—Unrivalled  Array  of  Talent.— The  proprietors  of  The 
Post,  in  again  coming  before  the  public,  would  return  thanks 
for  the  generous  patronage  which  has  placed  them  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  every  other  Literary  Weekly  in  America.  And,  as 
the  only  suitable  return  for  such  free  and  hearty  support,  their 
arrangements  for  1854  have  been  made  with  a  degree  of  lib¬ 
erality  probably  unequaled  in  the  history  of  American  news¬ 
paper  literature.  They  have  engaged  as  contributors  for  the 
ensuing  year  the  following  brilliant  array  of  talent  and  ge¬ 
nius  : 

Mrs.  Southworth,  Emerson  Bennett,  Mrs.  Denison,  Grace 
Greenwood  and  Fanny  Fern. 

In  the  first  paper  of  January  next  we  design  commencing 
an  Original  Novelet,  written  expressly  for  our  columns,  enti¬ 
tled 

THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  WILDERNESS. 

By  Emerson  Bennett,  author  of  “Viola,”  “Clara  Moreland,” 
“The  Forged  Will,”  &c. 

This  Novelet,  by  the  popular  author  of  “  Clara  Moreland,” 
we  design  following  by  another  called 

THE  STEP-MOTHER. 

By  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Denison,  author  of  “  Home  Pictures,”  “  Gert¬ 
rude  Russel,”  &c. 

We  have  also  the  promise  of  a  number  of 

SKETCHES  BY  GRACE  GREENWOOD, 
whose  brilliant  and  versatile  pen  will  be  almost  exclusively 
employed  upon  The  Post  and  her  own  “  Little  Pilgrim.” 

Mrs.  Southworth— whose  fascinating  works  are  now  being 
rapidly  republished  in  England— also  will  maintain  her  old 
and  pleasant  connection  with  The  Post.  The  next  story  from 
her  gifted  pen  will  be  entitled 

MIRIAN,  THE  AVENGER:  Or,  The  Fatal  Vow. 

By  Emma  D.  E.  N.  Southworth,  author  of  “  The  Curse  of  Clif¬ 
ton,”  “  The  Lost  Heiress,”  “  The  Deserted  Wife,”  &c, 

And — not  least — we  are  authorized  to  announce  a  series  of 
articles  from  one  who  has  rapidly  risen  very  high  in  popular 
favor.  They  will  be  entitled 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  SKETCHES. 

By  Fanny  Fern  of  “  Fern  Leaves,”  &c. 

We  expect  to  be  able  to  commence  the  Sketches  of  Fanny 
Fern,  as  well  as  the  series  by  Grace  Greenwood,  in  the  early 
numbers  of  the  coming  year 

Engravings,  Foreign  Correspondence,  Agricultural  Articles, 
The  News,  Congressional  Reports,  The  Markets,  &c.,  also  shall 
be  regularly  given. 

Cheap  Postage. — The  Postage  on  The  Post  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  when  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  is  only  26 
cts.  a  year. 

Terms.— The  terms  of  The  Post  are  Two  Dollars  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

4  copies . $5  per  annum. 

8  copies  (and  one  to  the  getter-up  of  the  Club). 10  per  annum. 
13  copies  (and  one  to  the  getter-up  of  the  Club). 15  per  annum. 
20  copies  (and  one  to  the  getter-up  of  the  Club). 20  per  annum. 

The  money  for  Clubs  always  must  be  sent  in  advance.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  may  be  sent  at  our  risk.  When  the  sum  is  large,  a 
draft  should  be  procured,  if  possible— the  cost  of  which  may 
be  deducted  from  the  amount.  Address,  always  post-paid, 
DEACON  &  PETERSON,  No.  66  South  3d-st.,  Phila. 

N.  B.— Any  person  desirous  of  receiving  a  copy  of  The  Post, 
as  a  sample,  can  be  accomodated  by  notifying  the  publishers 
by  letter,  post-paid. 

To  Editors.— Editors  i  who  give  the  above  one  insertion,  or 
condense  the  material  portions  of  it,  (the  notices  of  new  con¬ 
tributions  and  our  terms,)  for  their  editoral  columns,  shall  be 
entitled  to  an  exchange,  by  sending  us  a  marked  copy  of  the 
paper  containing  the  advertisement  or  notice. 


JAMES  M.  MILLER,  AUCTIONEER.— BY  JAMES  M.  MIL- 
ler — Store  No  81  Maiden  Lane.— James  M.  Miller  will  give 
his  personal  attention  to  Sales  of  Real  Estate  at  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange,  and  to  sales  of  Household  Furniture  at  the 
residence  of  families ;  also  his  personal  attention  to  the  sale 
of  Cattle.  1-15 


PRUGS  AND  DRUGGISTS’  GLASSWARE,  WINE  AND 
Porter  bottles,  Demijohns,  &c.— Constantly  for  sale  by 
7-15  0.  HULL,  145  Maiden  Lane. 


I ^  VANS  &  MILLWARD,  80  DUANE  STREET,  NEW-YORK, 
A  manufacturers  of  papier  mache  goods,  and  ornamental 
japanners  of  all  kinds  of  metallicised  ware,  patent  enamelled 
glass  paintings  for  fancy  stores,  beautifully  inlaid  with  pearl 
papier  mache,  panels  for  ships,  steamboats,  and  piano  fortes, 
piano  plates,  do.  musjc  stools,  mantels,  summer  pieces,  clocks, 
tables,  &c.,  &c.  Ladies’  fancy  articles  of  every  description, 
and  ladies  learning  the  art  supplied  with  materials  of  all 
kinds.  Portmonnaies,  segar  cases,  card  cases,  &c.,  supplied  to 
the  trade.  This  establishment  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
Union,  and  work  can  be  produced  in  it  equal  to  any  from  the 
European  markets,  either  as  regards  beauty  of  tints  or  excel¬ 
lency  of  pattern  and  design.  The  specimens  from  this  esta¬ 
blishment,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute,  were  rewarded  with  a  Gold  and  also  a  Silver 
Medal,  and  they  were  pronounced  to  be  the  most  superior 
work  of  the  kind  ever  produced  in  this  country.  2-15 


NEW-YORK  BAG  MANUFACTORY, 

No.  17  PLATT  STREET,  NEW-YORK. 

GRAIN  BAGS,  HAM  BAGS,  COFFEE  BAGS,  SALT  BAGS, 
BUCKWHEAT  MEAL  BAGS.  SHOT  BAGS,  FARMERS’ 
AND  MILLERS’  BAGS,  GUANO  BAGS 
Also,  BAGS  FOR  HOMMONY.  GRAHAM  FLOUR,  OAT¬ 
MEAL,  WHITE  WHEAT  FLOUR ;  in  fact,  all  descriptions  of 
Flour  and  Meal  Bags  made  up,  and  Printed,  if  required,  with 
great  care  and  dispatch. 

The  Proprietor  would  impress  upon  all  parties  in  the  habit 
of  using  Bags  of  any  description,  that  they  can  be  furnished 
at  the  Patent  Sewing  Machine’s  Depot,  better  made,  at  lower 
prices,  and  with  greater  expedition  than  they  can  be  obtained 
n  any  other  way  3-15 


rIRE  CLOTH  AND  SIEVES.— THOMAS  C.  MOORE,  NO. 
_  108  Beekman  street,  New-York,  manufacturer  of  Brass, 

Copper,  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth,  Sieves,  Safes,  Bird  Cages,  Super¬ 
fine  Bolting  Wire  Coal,  Sand,  and  Grain  Screens,  Painted 
Wire  Window  Blinds,  Locomotive,  Brush,  and  Strainer  Wire, 
Ornamental  Wire  Fence,  Bordering,  &c.,  for  Gardeners,  &c. 

2-15 


SHANGHAI  BUFF,  GREY,  AND  WHITE  ;  ALSO  BRAMA- 
Vc?  Pootras  and  Malay  fowl ,  100  pairs  assorted  for  sale.  Also 
Trees  and  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Grape  Vines. 
Catalogue  furnished.  Apply  by  mail  (post  paid)  to 

GEO.  SNYDER  &  CO., 

-208*  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 


Farm  for  sale.-tiie  farm  lately  owned  and 

occupied  by  Richard  Dey,  deceased,  situated  on  the  east¬ 
ern  bank  of  Seneca  Lake,  in  the  township  of  Fayette,  county 
of  Seneca,  and  State  of  New-York,  It  contains  about  158  acres 
of  very  fertile  and  finely  situated  land,  not  an  inch  of  which 
but  what  is  capable  of  tillage.  It  slopes  gently  to  the  lake, 
and  is  in  full  sight  of  and  only  seven  miles  from  the  beautiful 
town  of  Geneva.  Adjoining  is  the  premium  farm  of  Andrew 
Foster,  Esq.  Fifty  acres  are  in  wood,  eight  acres  are  in  or¬ 
chard  <*f  superior  grafted  fruits,  and  the  balance  in  pasture 
and  grain.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  plain  farm  house  in 
good  repair,  and  also  good  barns,  sheds,  workshops,  carriage- 
house,  chicken-houses,  and  granery.  There  is  a  good  well  of 
water  and  a  running  spring. 

This  farm  is  offered  low  to  close  an  estate.  The  price,  $50 
per  acre,  and  the  terms  of  payment  can  be  made  to  suit  al¬ 
most  any  purchaser.  Apply  to 

JAMES  R.  DEY,  74  Cortlandt  st.,  New-York, 
10-22]  or  CHAS.  A.  COOK,  Esq.,  Pres,  of  the  Bank  of  Geneva. 


Military  goods.-james  h.  lent,  successor  to 

Andrew  M.  Shiers,  121  Fulton  street,  between  William 
and  Nassau,  manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  military  caps,  sad¬ 
dles,  saddle-cloths :  holsters,  bridles,  and  plumes  of  all  kinds 
made  to  order.  Military  companies  about  changing  their 
uniforms,  or  new  companies  about  forming,  supplied  with 
samples  of  the  newest  patterns,  at  the  shortest  notice,  from  the 
oldest  place  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  2-16 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

4GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. — THE  SUBSCRIBER 
keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements: 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye,  &c. 
Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses— Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved«kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace— 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  lightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street. 


ipl  RAIN  MILLS,  STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON  MILLS,  AT  $6 
'OT  to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power.  For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street.  New-York. 


Tile  machines.— for  making  draining  th^es  of 

all  descriptions  and  sizes,  for  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water  street. 


CALIFORNIA  IMPLEMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  MADE  Ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  California  and  Oregon  Markets,  for  sale 
by  K.  L.  ALLEN,  160  101  Watci-  ct  ,  N.Y. 


>  RAINING  TILES  OF  ALL  FORMS  AND  SIZES,  for  sale 
*  by  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st„  N.Y. 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER.— A  newly- 
patented  machine,  will  harvest  10  or  12  acres  per  day 
with  one  horse.  For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water  st. 


flT AY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES.-BULLOCK’S  PROGRESS- 
lS_  IVE  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  lar  the  best  in  use.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street.  New-York. 


Threshers  and  fanning-mills  combined-of 

Three  Sizes  and  Prices,  requiring  from  two  to  eight 
horses  to  drive  them,  with  corresponding  horse  powers.— 
Thtse  are  the  latest  improved  patterns  in  the  United  States. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


SOUTHERN  PLOWS-Nos.  101/4, 1U4. 121/2, 14, 15, 18,  181/2. 
y  19, 191/2,  20,  A  1,  A  2,  50,  60,  and  all  other  sizes,  for  sale  by 
R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


gnaURRALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
O)  Market — strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash  by  THOMAS  D.  BUIlllALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 

1-tf  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


lORN-SHELLERS,  HAY,  STRAW,  AND  STALK-CUTTERS, 
J  Fanning-Milis,  &c.,  of  all  sizes,  for  sale  by 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st.!  N.Y. 


Cl  LOVER  &  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER.— A  NEW  AND 
)  valuable  invention ;  will  harvest  8  to  12  acres  in  the  best 
manner.  R,  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street. 


fI5>  EES  &  HOYT,  PREMIUM  PATENT  RIVETED  STRETCH 
*Ol/  ed  Leather  Band  Manufacturers,  37  Spruce  street,  New 
York.  3-29 


C'lOWS  WANTED.-TWO  COWS,  FRESH  MILK,  AND  war- 
J  ranted  to  give  twenty  quarts  per  day,  and  to  hold  their 
milk  well.  They  must  be  gentle  and  orderly,  and  not  over 
six  years  old.  No  matter  what  the  breed  is.  Please  name 
lowest  price.  A.  B.  ALLEN,  189  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


CLOTHING. 


SRA  PEREGO  &  SON,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEAL¬ 
ERS  IN  GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  61  Nas¬ 
sau  street,  New-York.  2-19 


DENTISTRY. 


PENTISTRY.- TEETH  FOR  ALL -FROM  A  SINGLE 
tooth  to  an  entire  set— inserted  by  J.  BUSKY,  Dentist. 
399  Broadway.  Also  teeth  cleaned,  filled,  and  extracted. 
Toothache  cured.  Charges  moderate.  Terms  cash.  2-15 


grfvR.  CHARLES  S.  ROWELL,  NO.  11  CHAMBERS  STREET. 
ELP1  New-York,  confines  his  attention  to  the  practice  o' 
Dentistry,  in  all  its  various  branches.  The  improvements 
which  he  has  introduced  have  rendered  these  Teeth  perfect  for 
speech,  mastication,  and  natural  appearance.  Premium  In¬ 
corruptible  Artificial  Gum  Teeth.— These  teeth  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them,  and  the  warm  appro¬ 
val  and  recommendation  of  all  who  have  used  or  worn  them. 

CHARLES  S.  ROWELL, 

2-20  No.  11  Chambers  street. 


TTfeR.  WM.  S,  LATSON.  SURGEON  AND  MECHANIC 
Ja  Dentist,  Office  375  Broadway,  four  doors  from  the  corner 
of  White  street,  New-York,  where  all  operations  in  the  line  of 
his  profession  will  be  attended  to  in  a  manner  creditable  to 
himself,  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  his  patrons,  both  in  re¬ 
gard  to  charges  and  services  rendered.  Persons  who  wish  to 
inquire  are  referred  to  Rev.  Thomas  De  Witt,  D.  D.,  116  Ninth 
street ;  Rev.  C.  M.  Jameson,  Second  avenue,  near  Fiftieth  st. ; 
Rev,  J.  C.  Guldin,  122  Rivington  st.,  New-York;  and  Rev.  J. 
Proudfit,  D.  D  ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  7-19 


FERTILIZERS. 

MO.  1  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.-THIS  VALUABLE 
fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  has  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits ;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor,  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  “  C.  B.  De 
Burg,  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds  ;  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust.  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  Cate  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,) 
1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO,— First  quality  of  Fresh  Peruvian 
Guano,  just  received  in  store 

It.  L.  ALLEN.  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA- 
vc?  nure.— 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
the  best  materials,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  &  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole¬ 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street.  1-31 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.  — RECEIVED  PER  SHIP  OCEAN 
Queen,  first  quality  Peruvian  Guano.  No.  1  Superphos¬ 
phate  of  Lime  constantly  on  hand.  Also,  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds— the 
largest  and  most  complete  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  MARKETS. 

MOS  SMITH.  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLE,  No.  76 
L  East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York.  1-27 


BULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN- 
ty-fourth  street.  West  side  of  Third  Avenue.  N.  Y. 

1-34  A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Proprietor. 

fTUGAN  &  GRAHAM,  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES, 
cor.  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.— F.  &  G.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  with  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

jAlNGtfLA R  D /sCoAry/Fe a/ IT— w/lIAVE  MADE 
and  for  sale,  a  wash  called  Hair  Regenerator,  which  we 
will  warrant  to  restore  the  grey  hair  of  any  one,  old  or  young, 
to  their  natural  color;  and  entirely  prevent  the  hair  from 
falling  off.  Price  $1.  A  word  to  the  wise,  &c.  No  puffing  and 
qo  humbug.  KNIGHT  &  QUERU.  Chemists,  341  Broadway, 
up  stairs.  7-19 


GREAT  AND  IMPORTANT  END  ACCOMPLISHED.— 
L  Van  Deusen’s  Improved  Wahpene  is  now  confidently  and 
generally  offered  by  the  inventor,  as  one  of  the  best  modern 
specifics  for  the  Improvement,  Health,  and  Beauty  of  the 
Human  Hair.  Its  faithful  application  will,  on  the  head  of 
Baldness,  reproduce  a  fine  and  entirely  new  growth,  and  con¬ 
vert  that  which  is  gray  to  its  natural  and  primitive  color. 
This  desirable  change  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  improved 
Wahpene  on  the  roots  or  fibres,  thereby  aiding  nature  in 
restoring  those  healthy  functions  indispensable  to  the  life 
And  beauty  of  the  Hair.  This  invaluable  article  consists  alto¬ 
gether  of  vegetable  infusions,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all 
mineral  acids  and  alcoholic  agency.  As  an  article  for  the 
Toilet,  also,  this  preparation  is  without  a  rival,  cleansing  the 
head  from  Dandruff  and  Scurf,  and  affording  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  nervous  and  constitutional  headaches.  Sold  by 
the  inventor  at  the  GENERAL  DEPOT,  123  CHAMBERS  ST., 
and  by  the  principal  Druggists  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn 
Cities,  and  those  of  the  United  States  generally,  1—1? 


IGS  AND  TOUPEES.— MEDHURST  &  HEARD’S  NEW? 
_  _  ly  invented  Gossamer  Wigs,  Scalps,  and  Toupees,  arc 
far  in  advance  of  all  others  offered  to  the  public.  They  arq 
made  of  the  best  natural  curled  hair,  inserted  singly,  so  as  to 
lefy  the  closest  inspection  to  detect  them  from  a  natural  head 
jf  hair.  Best  assortment  of  Wigs,  Half-Wigs.  Toupees,  Braids 
of  long  hair,  Ringlets,  Frizettes,  &c.,  which,  for  price  and  qua¬ 
lity,  are  unequalled.  The  trade  supplied  wholesale.  Call  and 
udge  for  yourselves.  27  Maiden  Lane.  1-16 


BARKER’S  CIIEVEUXTONIQUE.— THIS  IS  AN  ENTIRE- 
>  ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving, 
Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  and,  unlike  most  prepa¬ 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease, 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal¬ 
libly  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  at  BARKER’S  Ladies’ Hair-dress- 
ng  Establishment,  No.  439  Broadway.  2  48 


HORTICULTURAL, 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  OF  THE  PURE  RED  ANTWERP 
stock,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  The 
plants  are  all  warranted,  and  iu  a  thrifty  condition,  and  will 
he  delivered  in  New-York  for  $50  per  thousand.  NATHA¬ 
NIEL  II ALLOCK,  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.-P.  S.  Orders  by 
mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  no  charge  made  for 
packing.  Orders  to  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street , 
will  receive  prompt  attention,  1-21* 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants- 

Including  every  thing  necessary  to  the  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  Nursery,  and  Orchard,  with  all  the  recent  introduc¬ 
tions,  at  very  low  rates.  Descriptive  price  Catalogues  gratis. 
Carriage  paid  to  New-York.  Ornamental  and  other  planting 
done  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  best  season  for  trans¬ 
planting  is  after  Oct.  10.  Address  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.  8-59 


HOTELS. 

FARMERS’  irOTEU  245  AND247  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BP  between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-York.  Farmers, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  patronize  this  house,  it  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  Harlem  Railroad,  Albany,  Newark,  New-Brunswick 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landin 
Boarding  $1  per  da^. 


1-25 


S.  CHAMBERLIN  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 

UNPARALLELED  SUCCESS.-THREE  YEARS  AGO  THE 
Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  EUGENE  R.  DURKEE 
was  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  but  its 
real  worth,  and  the  perseverance  of  its  proprietor,  has  won 
for  it  world-wide  celebrity,  and  in  every  city,  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  throughout  this  country  its  name  is  a  familiar  house¬ 
hold  word.  To  the  trade  nothing  more  saleable  or  profitable 
is  offered.  Principal  office,  133  Water  street,  New-York.  For 
sale  by  grocers  generally.  6-18 


CHIMNEY  TOPS.  MADE  BY  THE  GARNKIRK  COMPANY. 

Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors,  Vases  and  Statuary  for  lawns 
and  gardens,  &c.,  for  sale  by 

2-32  MILLER,  COATES  &  YOULE,  279  Pearl  street. 


Motel  and  housekeepers,  read  !-the  attention 

of  those  interested  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  extensive 
and  valuable  assortment  of  Bedsteads,  Beds,  Mattresses,  and 
Feathers,  now  offered  for  approval  and  sale  by  M.WILLARD, 
150  Chatham  street,  corner  of  Mulberry  street.  The  quality 
of  this  stock,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  cannot  be  excelled  ; 
and,  as  it  is  the  determination  of  the  advertiser  to  sell  as 
cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  any  dealer  in  the  city,  he  solicits 
the  visits  of  the  public.  2-18 


*P1  REAT  BARGAINS  IN  FEATHERS,  BEDS,  MATTRASSES, 
&c.,  at  CRAWBUCK’S,  358  Grand  street,  second  door 
east  of  Essex  street,  cheap  upholstery  and  feather  store.— 
The  attention  of  families  about  purchasing  is  respectfully  in¬ 
vited  to  the  large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  beds,  mat¬ 
tresses,  paillasses,  bedsteads,  cots,  &c.,  <fcc.,  all  of  which  have 
been  purchased  at  low  cash  prices,  and  will  be  sold  at  such 
prices  as  to  make  it  an  inducement  for  all  to  call  and  examine 
the  above  stock  previous  to  making  their  purchases.  Goods 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  city,  Brooklyn,  or  Williamsburg,  free 
of  cartage.  Old  beds  and  mattresses  renovated  and  made 
over.  W.  CRAWBUCK, 

4-16  358  Grand  street,  second  door  east  of  Essex  street. 


IRON  BEDSTEADS  VS.  BEDBUGS!— 500  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 
which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  500  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against  Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  All  kinds  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work,  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER,  Manufacturer, 
178  William  street,  between  Beekman  and  Spruce,  N.  Y.  2-36 

GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHING  WARERONMS.-SIMP- 
XJi  SON  &  Co.,  No.  89  Canal  street,  importers  ana  Manuiac- 
turers,  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  old  and  young 
housekeepers  to  their  stock  of  new  goods,  viz..  Ivory  Handle 
Cutlery,  Fine  Trays  Plaited,  Britannia  and  Enamel  Ware, 
Planished  and  Plain  Tin  Ware,  Fire  Sets,  Shovels,  Coal  Hods, 
&c.  Also  Meat  Safes,  Clothes  Horses,  Tubs,  Pails,  Brooms  and 
Baskets.  Persons  about  purchasing  a  new  outfit  will  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  call.  Prices  low,  and  goods  delivered  free 
of  expense.  (9-21)  SIMPSON  &  Co.,  No.  98  Canal  st. 


4LDEN’S  PATENT  FAN  BLOWER-GIVES  A  STRONGER 
blast,  with  less  power  than  any  other, 

«-16  J,  B.  CHICHESTER,  Agent,  585  Broadway,  N.Y. 


CARPETINGS.-SPRING  IMPORTATIONS,  1853.-PETER- 
SON  &  HUMPHREY,379  Broadway,  (corner  White  street,) 
have  received  per  late  steamers  and  packets  from  Europe, 
their  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and  elegant  Car¬ 
petings,  consisting  of  rich  Mosaic  Carpets,  in  one  entire  piece ; 
rich  Medallion  Carpets,  adapted  to  any  sized  room ;  rich  Vel¬ 
vet  Ambusson  and  Axminster  Carpets :  rich  Tapestry  and 
Brussels  ;  English  Three-ply  and  Ingrain,  entirely  new  pat¬ 
terns  and  shadings.  Oil  cloths,  from  the  best  English  and 
American  manufactories,  of  the  best  finish  and  design,  pat¬ 
terns  only  to  be  found  at  our  establishment,  and  all  other 
goods  usually  found  in  first-class  carpet  stores,  for  sale  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Having  given  our  orders  and  received 
our  goods  before  the  late  advance  in  prices,  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  our  stock  of  goods  full  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  stores 
obliged  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  rates.  Freely  shown  to 
persons  favoring  us  with  their  patronage.  2-21 


mi  &  J.  BROWN, PAPER-HANGING.  BORDER  AND  BAND 
lxl  O  box  Importing  and  Manufacturing  Warehouse,  Nos.  53 
Canal,  and  61  Lispenard  streets,  N.  Y.  Constantly  on  hand 
Band-boxes  by  the  bale.  Also,  Grate  Aprons,  a  large  assort¬ 
ment.  Rooms  papered  in  the  best  manner,  at  short  notice. 

2-14 


FRENCH  PLATE  GLASS. 

TO  HOPKINS  &  BROTHERS.  IMPORTERS  AND  DEAL- 
EL  ©  ers  in  French  Window  and  Plate  Glass,  61  Barclay  st., 
N.Y.  9-21 


House  furnishing  and  mechanics’  iiard- 

ware.— M.  DA  COSTA  &  CO.  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in 
the  above  line  cheap  for  cash,  All  articles  warranted,  ex¬ 
changed  or  taken  back.  No.  206  Chatham  street,  opposite 
Division  street,  N.  Y.  6-31 


INSURANCE. 

iilOOKLYNFIltibMN'SURANCECOjiPANY.'ClfARfERED 
J31&  in  1824.  Offices — No.  4*3  Fulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Merchants’-Exchange,  Wall  street, 
New-York. 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of  $30,000,  continue 
to  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 


William  Ellsworth, 
Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
Caleb  S.  Woodhull, 
Charles  T.  Cromwell, 
Samuel  P.  Townsend, 
John  Eadie, 

Joel  S.  Oatman, 
Robert  C.  Bell, 

John  N.  Genin, 
Henry  Quackenboss, 


Justus  S.  Redfield, 
John  W.  Amerman, 
Fordyce  Hitchcock, 
John  O.  Smith, 

George  Gilfillan, 
Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 
Samuel  F.  Whiting, 
John  Greenwood,  Jr. 
George  Burroughs. 

A.  B.  Miller, 


WILLIAM  ELLSWORTH,  President, 
Ai.frhd  G.  Stbvbns,  Secretary.  1 — 20* 


FARMERS’  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ONEIDA.  CAPI 
BT  tai,  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  AGENT, 

1-22  78  Broadway. 


GRANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  UTICA.  CAPITAL, 
$200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  Agent,  78  Broadway. 


JEWELRY,  &c. 


ATCHES.  JEWELRY,  AND  GOLD  PFNS.  SILVER  and 
Plated  Ware,  Fancy  Goods,  etc.,  at  unprecedented 
low  prices. 

WATCHES,  fine  gold,  as  low  as  $20. 

WATCHES,  silver  coin,  as  low  as  $10, 

And  all  other  articles  cheap  in  proportion.  Our  motto  is, 
“Rapid  sales  and  small  profits.”  Walches,  Jewelry,  Gold  Pens, 
&c.,  repaired  and  warranted,  at  much  less  than  the  usual 
prices.  WILMARTH  &  FARNAM,  Watch  Makers  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Manufacturing  Jewellers,  202  Bowery,  N.Y.  9-21 

ASSACHUSETTS  IRON  WORKS.-HOOPER,  THACHER 
&  CO.,  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Railings,  Balconies, 
Verandahs,  Ac.,  382  Broadway,  New-York. — Iron  Work  of 
every  description.  Factory,  corner  Newark  and  Meadow 
streets,  Hoboken.  2-17 


LIVERY  STABLES. 

’'s/oRTinu  p  '  t  post’s  drove  aniYsale^PableC 

L  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  300  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Dull's  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  Bhare  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit.  R.  K.  NORTHRUP. 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B.— New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  1-34 


CONCKLIN  &  HUGG,  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  &  65 
Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues,  (offic#  on  Twenty-fourth  street, )New-York.— Coaches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  HO 


MACHINERY,  PATENTS,  &c. 

m'BT  J.  FAMBACH  &  GALVAGNI,  MANUFACTURERS 
iv  of  Fancy  Leather  Goods  for  Ladies  Ornaments,  Work- 
boxes,  and  Stationers, 

6-18  No.  14  North  William  street,  N.  Y. 


American  steel  works.— saws  and  files.-sam 

UEL  D.  WILLMOTT,  Saw  and  File  Manufacturer,  Depot 
No.  8  Liberty  street,  offers  for  sale,  on  favorable  terms,  in 
quantities  to  suit— 

Extra  C.  S.  warranted  Circular  Saws,  from  4  to  72  Inches  in 
diameter. 

C.  S.  warranted  Muly  Mill  Saws, 
do.  do.  Mill  and  Gang  Saws, 

do.  do.  Cross-cut  and  Tenon  Saws, 

do.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Pit  Saws, 
do.  do.  do.  do.  Spring,  Hand,  Panel,  and 
Rip  Saws. 

C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Billet,  or  Woodcutters’ 
Webs  of  superior  quality  and  make,  at  low  prices. 

C.  S.  Grafting  Saws,  C.  S.  Compass  or  Lock  Saws. 

Butchers’  Bow  Saws,  extra  C.  S.,  warranted ;  blades  extra 
icmpereu — really  a  very  superior  article. 

Best  C.  S.  Turning  and  Felloe  Webs,  bevelled  backs.  6  to  36 
inches. 

Best  C.  S.  Keyhole  or  Fret  Saw  Blades. 

Superior  cast  steel  Caine  Knives. 

American  Star,  C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Taper  Saw 
Files. 

Also,  warranted  Pit  and  Frame  Saw  Files. 

Also,  warranted  Flat  and  Round  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 
The  preceding  of  his  own  superior  and  approved  make,  of 
cast  steel  imported  from  Wm.  Jessup  &  Sons,  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  manufacturers  in  Sheffield. 

Also,  received  by  late  arrivals,  invoices  of  C.  S.  blued  and 
brass-backed  Saws,  and  C.  S.  and  G.  S.  Hand  and  Panel  Saws. 

Wickersley  Grindstones,  from  10  to  70  inches  diameter,  im¬ 
ported  expressly  for  manufacturers  of  surgical  instruments, 
cutlery,  &c. 

English  Saw  Screws.  Bright  cotter-eyed  Vices. 

English  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 

Saws  and  Files  promptly  made  to  order,  and  old  Files  recut. 

2-19 


ATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS 
_  _  Chain  Pumps;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  &c.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


Engineering.— the  undersigned  is  prepared 

to  furnish  specifications,  estimates,  plans  in  general 
and  detail,  of  steamships,  steamboats,  propellers,  high  and 
low-pressure  engines,  boilers,  and  machinery  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  Broker  in  steam-vessels,  machinery,  boilers,  &c. 
General  Agent  for  ASHCROFT’S  Steam  Gauge;  Allen  and 
Noyes’  Metallic  Self-adjusting  Conical  Packing,  Faber’s  Mag¬ 
netic  Water  Gauge ;  Roebling’s  Patent  Wire  Rope  for  hoisting 
and  steering  purposes,  Ac.,  Ac.  C1IAS.  W.  COPELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer,  64  Broadway.  2-16 


IRON  AND  STEEL.-SANDERSON  BROTHERS  A  CO., 
Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson,  16  Cliff  street. 

Boston,  J.  B.  Taft,  21  Doane  street. 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith,  42  Commerce  street. 

New-Orleans,  A.  Robb,  24  Bank  Place. 

2-43 


FATHER  HOSE  FOR  THE  CROTON  WATER,  FIRE  EN- 
JB4  gines,  Ships,  Steamboats,  Factories,  Ac.  Suction  Hose, 
Fire  Buckets,  Leather,  Copper,  and  Brass  Pipes,  Couplings, 
Copper  and  Tinned  Rivets,  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  by 
JOHN  II.  BOWIE  A  CO.,  Hose  Manufacturers, 
1-20  25  Ferry  street,  New-York. 


5 FRENCH  BURR,  ESOPUS  AND  COLOGNE  MILL-STONES, 
Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry.  45  Duane  street. 


1-26 


ATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS- 
_  _  chair.  Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  Ac.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

2-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


Bouble-acting  lift  and  force  pumps,  cistern 

and  Well  Pumps,  Ship  and  Fire  Engines,  Copper-riveted 
Hose  of  all  sizes.  Hose  Cuppings,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  Ac. 
These  Pumps,  from  their  construction,  and  little  liability  to 
disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  factories,  mines,  railroad 
water-stations,  breweries,  tan  works,  steamboats,  water 
boats,  family  purposes,  hot  liquids,  Ac.  I  also  manufacture 
to  order  Village  Fire  Engines,  with  Double-acting  Lift  and 
Force  Pump,  light,  easily  handled,  and  worked  by  few  men. 
The  same  pumps  may  be  arranged  as  a  stationary  Engine,  or 
to  supply  other  Engines.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine.  The  Cistern  and  Force  Pumps  are  so  arranged  that 
they  will  not  freeze  if  placed  out-doors.  They  are  made  of  cast 
iron  in  part,  2-22  G.  B.  FARNAM,  34  Cliff  street. 


T^TICOLAY  A  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
1  Arms  and  Legs,  Surgical  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instru¬ 
ments,  Trusses,  Bandages,  Ac.,  428  Broadway,  second  floor. 

_ _ 1-20 

(S' ODA-WATER  AI’PARATUS.-WILLIAM  GEE.  MACHIN- 
vcl  ist  and  Brass  Finisher,  also,  manufacturer  of  the  Pre¬ 
mium  Self-Acting  Generators  and  Bolting  Machines,  at  the 
Soda-Water  Apparatus  Manufactory,  No.  58  Fulton  street,  3d 
floor.  New-  York. 

Draught  Tubes,  Bottle  Moulds,  Generators, 

Coolers  in  Tubs,  Force  Pumps,  Model  Making. 

Copper  Fountains,  Gasometers, 

tST"  Jobbing  done  at  the  shortest  notice.  1-18 


MANUFACTURES. 

JSTBERDAN’S  GOLD  QUARTZ  MACHINE  MANUFACTUR- 
ing  Company,  Mo.  6  Wall  street,  New-York.  Are  pre¬ 
pared  to  execute  orders  with  dispatch. 

7-19  H.  A.  V.  POST,  Secretary. 


Broadway  wire  works.-winterburn  &  silk- 

worth,  430  Broadway,  New-York,  Manufacturers  of 
Bird  Cages  of  every  pattern  and  quality;  Safes,  Wire-Fencing, 
Flower-Stands  and  Trainers,  Wire  Show-Frames,  Refrigerat¬ 
ors,  Sieves,  Riddles,  and  Screens ;  as  also  Wire  Cloths  of 
every  gauge,  which  they  offer  to  the  public  at  liberal  prices, 
and  guarantee  them  as  superior  quality  and  make.  The  great 
success  they  have  met  with  in  their  business  leads  them  to 
believe  that  their  efforts  to  please  are  appreciated.  2-18 


THE  “COMPOSITE  IRON  RAILING,”  made  by  the 
Atlantic  Railing  Works,  combines  great  beauty,  strength, 
and  cheapness.  It  is  a  wrought  iron  framework,  connected 
by  ornamental  cast  iron  ties,  melted  on  and  around  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself.  It  may  be  made  light  and  graceful  like  the  wire 
railing,  or  heavy  and  solid  like  the  cast  iron.  Railings  for 
Steps,  Streets,  Offices,  Cemeteries,  &c,  also,  Verandahs.  Bal¬ 
conies,  &c.,  for  sale  by  GEORGE  FOSTER,  398  Broadway,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Walker  street,  who  is  the  only  one  authorized  to  sell 
this  description  of  railing.  2-18 


PORTABLE  FORGES.— REMOVAL.— THE  SUBSCRIBER, 
successor  of  E.  Flagler,  and  sole  manufacturer  of  Queen’s 
patent  portable  Forge  and  Bellows,  respectfully  gives  notice 
that  he  has  removed  his  depot  for  the  sale  of  said  Forges  to 
No.  210  Water  street,  (directly  opposite  his  old  location,) 
where,  by  the  long-attested  superiority  of  this  portable  Forge 
overall  others  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths,  machinists,  jewelers, 
dentists,  coppersmiths,  shipping,  quarries,  public  works,  &c., 
&c..  he  hopes  to  retain  a  continuance  of  past  patronage. 
FREDERICK  P.  FLAGLER,  No,  210  Water  street.  2-22 


WgANGES  AND  HEATERS.— I  AM  NOW  PREPARED  TO 
JSL&/  supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 
is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  &c.,  than  any  other  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  for  warming  houses  of  any  size.  Apply  to 
2-40  A.  McPHERSON,  No.  233M  Water  street. 


SIGHT  CARRIAGES. — ISAAC  FORD,  COACH  AND  LIGHT 
_A  Carriage-Maker,  116  Elizabeth  street.  New-York,  has 
constantly  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  Carriages  of  all  kinds, 
of  the  most  fashionable  patterns,  built  under  his  personal 
superintendence,  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  of  the  very 
best  materials.  Carriages  from  his  establishment  are  now 
running  in  England,  France,  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Carriages  will  be  built  to  order  at  very  short 
notice,  of  any  pattern,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

1-21  ISAAC  FORD,  116  Elizabeth  street,  New-York. 


fcANIEL  D.  WINANT,  SUCCESSOR  TO  D.  PENN,  BIL- 

_ f  hard  Table  maker.  No.  73  Gold  street,  between  Beekman 

and  Spruce,  New-York.  Every  thing  in  the  line  furnished  at 
10  per  cent,  less  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 
Tables,  balls,  maces,  cues,  cloths,  by  the  piece  or  yard  ;  Gibb’s 
adhesive  cue  wax ;  silk  and  worsted  pockets;  fringes  ;  French 
and  American  patent  cue  points;  cord,  pool  boards,  rule 
boards,  etc.  In  short,  every  thing  in  the  trade  always  to  be 
had.  Spanish  pins.  Orders  by  letter,  for  new  articles  or  for 
repairs,  attended  to  as  promptly  as  if  given  in  person.  2-21 


FISH  HOOKS  AND  FISHING  TACKLE,  NEEDLES,  &c.- 
HENRY  WILLSIIER,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 
Needles,  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
and  Kirby  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks ; 
Salmon,  Lake,  and  Trout  Flies ;  Cork  and  Wood  Floats ;  Flax, 
Twisted  and  Plaited  Silk,  Chinese  Grass  Hair,  and  Cable-laid 
Lines ;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers ;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use;  Silk- worm  Gut;  Snells;  Double J 
Twist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders;  Spoon  Bait;  Squids;  Multi¬ 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish ;  Walking-cane 
and  other  Rods  ;  Lolley’s  and  Chambers’ Sail  Needles;  Pack 
and  Willsher’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  &c. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No,  9  Cedar  street, 
New-York.  N.  B.— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at- 
tended  to.  _ _ 2-40 

E  OLIVER,  WIRE  WORKER,  NO.  25  FULTON  STREET, 
©  corner  of  Water,  up  stairs.— Wove  Wire  of  every  de- 
cription  ;  Sieves  and  Riddles ;  coal,  sand,  and  gravel  Screens ; 
and  Wire  Work  of  all  kinds.  Also,  the  most  ingenious  patent 
self-setting,  revolving  Rat-trap  in  the  world.  Locomotive  spark 
Wire,  &c.  N.  B.— Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  sup¬ 
plied  with  wove  wire  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  as  low  as  at 
any  factory  in  the  Union. _ 2-24 

CHRISTIAN  DIETRICH,  IMPORTER  AND  MANUFAC- 
turer  of  German  Fancy  Baskets.  Also,  Manufacturer  of 
Cane  and  Willow  ware,  32  Maiden  Lane,  New-York.  Rattan 
Chairs,  Baskets,  &c.,  repaired.  6-18 

HOW-CASES,  SHOW-CASES.— A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT 
constantly  on  hand  and  made  to  order  in  the  neatest 
manner,  and  at  short  notice.  Orders  received  from  any  part 
of  the  Union  punctually  attended  to.  N.  B.— Cases  loaned  for 
fair  of  the  American  Institute.  B.  K.  PEEBLES,  No.  124  Grand 
st.,  three  doors  from  Broadway,  N.  Y.  8-20 


Axes  and  hatchets-made  by  collins  &  co. 

Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’  Axes.  An  extensive 
and  constant  supply  of  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  of 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tools,  suited 
to  this  and  foreign  markets,  for  sale  on  favorable  terms  to  the 
trade,  by  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city 
212  Water  street.  [1-23]  COLLINS  &  CO. 

MEDICAL. 

TTO  Y  KOEHLER,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SURGICAL 
and  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instruments,  Trussess.  Band¬ 
ages,  &c.,  No.  58  Chatham  street,  second  floor,  Now-York.  All 
kinds  of  Instruments,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made,  repaired,  and 
ground  at  the  shortest  notice.  7-23 


Hydropathic  and  hygiene  institute,  no.  15 

Laight  street.— This  establishment  having  been  en¬ 
larged  by  the  addition  of  the  double  house  adjoining,  can  now 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  persons.  Special  department 
for  the  mechanical  and  surgical  treatment  of  female  diseases. 

K.  D.  TRALL,  Proprietor. 

2-1*  Dr.  J.  L.  HOSFORD.  Assistant. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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The  day  op  startling  discoveries  has  long 

passed  away.  The  time  has  been  when  a  person  profess¬ 
ing  to  eradicate  disease,  inherent  in  the  system,  would  be  a 
subject  of  persecution  and  ignominy.  When,  therefore,  we 
announce  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Brown,  of  147  Grand  street, 
of  this  city,  actually  performs  this  miracle,  we  do  not  expect 
to  draw  largely  upon  the  credulity  of  our  readers. 

Should  this  brief  article  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  languishing 
in  pain,  or  patiently  submitting  to  evils  which  they  deem  to 
be  incurable,  let  them  take  courage  again,  for  as  surely  as 
effect  follows  cause,  so  surely  can  they  be  relieved  and 
radically  cured  by  application  to  our  friend  Dr.  Brown. 

6—18  His  office  is  at  147  Grand  street. 


Dye-stuffs,  dye-woods,  acids,  &c.~  william 

PARTRIDGE  &  SON,  No.  27  Cliff  street,  offor  for  sale. 
Lac  Dye — 50  cases,  40  bbls,  fine  ground. 

Safflowers— 15  bales  Argols— 200,000  lbs. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 20,000  lbs.  brown. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 15.000  lbs.  white. 

Copperas— 50,000  lbs.  Cudbear— prime  quality. 

Orchil— French,  English,  and  American. 

Alum— 500  bbls..  crude  and  ground. 

Woad — 10  tons.  Terra  Japonica— 50  tons. 

Cutuh— 18  tons.  Fuller’s  Earth— 50  tons. 

Manganese— 20  tons. 

And  a  full  supply  of  all  the  above.  2-20 


Through  by  express  i-this  is  to  certify  that 

THE  MEXICAN  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  has  been  used 
quite  extensively  in  the  stables  of  Adams  &  Co.’s  Great 
Southern,  Eastern,  and  Western  Express,  for  curing  galls, 
chafes,  scratches,  sprains,  and  bruises,  and  it  has  proved  very 
effectual.  Many  of  their  men  have  also  used  it  on  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  they  all  speak  of  its  healing  and 
remedial  qualities  in  the  highest  terms.  One  of  our  hostlers 
got  kicked,  and  badly  cut  and  bruised  on  his  knee ;  as  usual, 
the  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  was  resorted  to,  and  the  soreness 
and  lameness  was  soon  removed,  and  it  was  perfectly  well  in 
three  days.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  a 
valuable  preparation,  to  be  used  externally  on  man  or  beast. 

J.  DUNNING, 

Foreman  of  Adams  &  Co.’s  Express  Stable,  New-York. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  the  MEXICAN 
MUSTANG  LINIMENT  to  all  our  friends  and  customers,  as 
the  best  article  we  have  ever  used  for  seres,  sprains,  or  galls 
in  horses.  We  have  used  it  extensively,  and  always  effectu¬ 
ally.  Some  of  our  men  have  also  used  it  for  severe  bruises 
and  sores,  as  well  as  rheumatic  pains,  and  they  all  say  it  acts 
like  magic.  We  can  only  say  that  we  have  entirely  aban¬ 
doned  the  use  of  every  other  liniment.— J.  M.  HEWITT,  Fore¬ 
man  for  American  Express  Co.,  10  Wall  street ;  Hamden’s 
Express,  74  Broadway  ;  Pullin,  Virgil  &  Co.’s,  16  Wall  street ; 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  16  Wall  street. —  Principal  Offices,  304 
Broadway,  New-York,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2-18  A.  G.  BRAGG  A  CO.  Proprietors. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MEDICINE  YET  DISCOV- 
ered.— Sargent  &  Co.’s  Celebrated  American  Canchala- 
gogue,  or  Health  Restorative  Compound,  has  made  effectual 
cures  in  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  dyspepsia,  fever  and 
ague,  liver  complaints,  bilious  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
indigestion,  and  in  fact  all  diseases  arising  from  inaction  of 
the  liver,  or  impurities  of  the  blood.  Many  of  these  cases  are 
of  long  standing,  which  we  will  prove  by  certificates  at  our 
office.  We  will  warrant  it  to  any  person  who  will  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  Sold  in  Brooklyn  by  Mrs.  M.  Hayes,  175  Fulton  street ; 
Thomas  J.  Hayes,  146  Atlantic  street :  Boswell  &  Livingston, 
Williamsburgh,  corner  Grand  and  Fourth  streets;  J.  W. 
Smith,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

2-19  SARGENT  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  31  Old  Slip,  N.  Y. 


Eye-sight.— e.  s.  franks,  spectacle-maker,  52 

Bowery,  (third  door  from  the  Bowery  Theatre,)  Optician 
to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary,  adjusts  his 
Improved  Spectacles  to  Weak  Sight  with  unerring  accuracy, 
at  a  low  price,  and  changes  them  without  further  charge,  if 
not  approved  of.  References :  Drs.  Dubois,  Wilkes,  and  Hal¬ 
stead,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Infirmary;  Drs.  Ste- 

Shenson  and  Rogers,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital ; 

>rs.  Halstead  and  Bulkley,  Physicians  to  the  New-York  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  Dr.  Wood,  late  President  of  the  New-York  Academy  of 
Medicine ;  Dr.  Darling,  Anatomical  Demonstrator  at  the  New- 
York  University  Medical  College  ;  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Wallace,  and 
Dr.  Dixon,  Editor  of  the  Scalpel.  2-24 


PAINTS,  DRUGS.  AND  PATENT  MEDICINES  OF  ALL 
KINDS. — D.  SA  R FAT Y,  Commission  Merchant,  General 
Importer,  and  Dealer  in  Paints.  Drugs,  &c„  No.  176  Water 
street,  (near  Burling  Slip.)  Constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale 
low ; 

Paris  green,  dry  and  in  oil,  Dailey’s  Salve, 

Chrome  Yellow,  do.  do.  S.  P.  Townsend’s  Sarsaparilla, 
Chrome  Green,  do.  do.  Old  Jacob  Townsend’s  do. 

Verdigris,  do.  do.  White  Wax,  in  casks, 

Prussian  Blue,  do.  do.  Adamantine  Candles, 

White  Lead,  do.  do.  Varnish  of  all  kinds, 

Ultramarine  Blue  do.  do.  Fire  Proof  Paints, 

Putty,  in  bulk  and  bladders,  Indigo,  Ac.,  Ac. 

The  subscriber,  having  the  exclusive  agency  of  several  large 
manufacturing  establishments  of  paints,  colors,  Ac.,  and  for 
the  sale  of  many  of  the  most  popular  medicines  manufactured 
n  the  United  States,  can  offer  to  buyers  greater  inducements 
and  on  more  liberal  terms  than  any  other  house  of  the  kind 
u  this  or  any  other  city.  An  examination  of  his  stock  is  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited.  2  -20 


Medical  surgery  without  the  knife.— samuel 

GILBERT,  M.  D„  after  a  long  and  extensive  experience 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  more  recently  in  New-Orleans, 
has  removed  to  New-York,  and  taken  rooms  at  483  Broadway, 
where  he  invites  patients  to  call  and  test  his  skill  in  the  rad¬ 
ical  cure  of  the  following  diseases,  many  of  which  are  deemed 
incurable  by  his  brethren  of  the  faculty,  without  instruments 
of  any  kind,  viz : 

1.  Ulcers  and  Tumors,  called  cancerous. 

2.  Scrofula  in  all  its  forms. 

3.  White  Swellings,  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

4.  Tumors,  Wens,  Carbuncles,  Tetter,  Scald  Head,  and  all 
Eruptions  on  the  Skin. 

6.  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  Ac. 

6.  Female  Diseases,  of  however  long  standing. 

DR.  GILBERT  invites  Physicians  to  send  patients  they  deem 
incurable,  and  witness  for  themselves  the  power  of  his  new 
remedies.  Office  hours,  from  9  A.  M.  till  3  P.  M.  1-17 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reform  book  store.-tiie  following  import- 

ant  works  on  Physiological  and  Social  Science,  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  at  No.  65  Walker  street,  New- 
York  : 

ESOTERIC  ANTHROPOLOGY.  A  comprehensive  and  con¬ 
fidential  treatise  on  the  Structure,  Functions,  Conditions, 
Perversions,  and  most  intimate  relations  of  Men  and  Women. 
482  pages  ;  81  Engravings.  Price  One  Dollar. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY,  on  the  basis  of  Equity,  Sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  Individual,  Cost  the  Limit  of  Price.  By  3.  P. 
ANDREWS,  Esq.  Price  One  Dollar. 

WOMAN  IN  ALL  AGES  AND  NATIONS.  By  T.  L.  NICHOLS, 
M.D.  Historical  and  Philosophical.  Seventy-five  Cents. 

LOVE,  MARRIAGE,  AND  DIVORCE.  A  discussion,  by 
HENRY  JAMES,  HORACE  GREELEY,  J.  P.  ANDREWS. 
Fifteen  Cents. 

Mailed,  post-paid,  at  the  above  prioes.  7-10 


JAS.  S.  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  GILDERS  AND  PICTURE  FRAME 
Makers.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Gilt  Mouldings,  French 
Plate  Looking  Glasses,  Ac.,  158  William  street,  corner  of  Ann 
street,  New-York.  N.  B.— Merchants’  orders  for  cards  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  to.  1-21 


ripHE  EAR.-A.  S.  HEATH.  M.  D.,  AURIST  AND  OCU 
JL  list,  devotes  his  attention,  from  10  to  2,  to  the  treatment 
of  deafness,  discharges  from  the  ear,  noises  in  the  head,  sore 
throats,  and  all  diseases  producing  deafness  and  blindness,  of 
which  scrofula  ranks  first.  Office,  40  Howard  street,  first  door 
east  of  Broadway.  1-19 


S FASHION,  ELEGANCE,  AND  ECONOMY !-  THREE 
.  things  very  important  in  the  selection  of  a  Gentleman’s 
wardrobe,  which  may  certainly  be  combined  by  purchasing 
your  garments  of  BOOTH.  His  Fall  and  Winter  stock  of  goods 
is  truly  superb,  comprising  the  best  and  latest  styles  from  the 
French,  English,  and  American  markets ;  and  he  employs  the 
best  artists  and  workmen  to  be  obtained,  giving  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  attention  to  all  orders.  His  pantaloons  are  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  an  easy  and  elegant  fit.  By  all  means  call  on 
J.  C.  BOOTH,  Draper  and  Tailor. 

8-20  486  Broadway,  corner  of  Broome  street. 


JOHN  II.  WOODCOCK,  IMPORTER  AND  JOBBER  OF 
Paris  fancy  goods,  combs,  brushes,  perfumery,  Ac.  Fans, 
silk  guards,  portmonnaies,  wax  beads,  hair  pins,  jet  pins,  gilt 
and  jet  bracelets,  breast,  scarf,  and  shawl  pins.  38  John  street, 
(up  stairs,)  New-York.  1-17 


UNION  STEAM  SUGAR  REFINERY,28  LEONARD  STREET, 
(Between  Hudson  and  West  Broadway.)  The  subscriber 
has  constantly  for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  different 
grades  of  their  superior  qualities  o  f refined  sugars  and  syrups, 
diamond  A,  B,  O,  and  yellow 
2-16  HARRIS.  EVANS  A  CO. 


Fine  old  brandies,  choice  wines  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions,  Pure  Holland  Gin,  Superior  Old  Jamaica 
and  St.  Croix  Rum,  Scotch  Ale,  London  Porter,  with  a  general 
assortment  of  all  articles  connected  with  the  liquor  trade,  for 
sale  at  the  extensive  vaults  of  John  J.  Staff,  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Anthony  street.  This  stock  of  Wines  and  Liquors 
has  been  selected  with  great  care,  especially  for  family  use, 
and  the  trade  of  our  first-class  hotels.  Those  who  deal  with 
Mr.  Staff  will  find  him  an  honorable  and  an  accommodating 
tradesman.  1-17 


ANTERNS !— EDWARDS  A  TAYNTOR,  390  Broome  street, 

_ 4  New-York,  Manufacturers  of  Hall  and  Street  Lamps, 

with  Stained  or  Cut  Glass,  Fire  Engine  Signals  made  any 
style  or  pattern.  Glass  bent  for  Clocks,  Barometers  and  Bow 
Windows.  Constantly  on  hand  every  style  and  pattern  of 
House  Lamps  of  Glass  or  Britannia  Ware. 

CHAS  M.  EDWARDS.  [10-22]  EDWIN  E.  TAYNTOR. 


FRTSSARD  PERE  ET  FILS  CHAMPAGNE.— The  under 
signed  respectfully  requests  the  attention  of  dealers  and 
the  public  generally  to  the  superior  merits  of  this  Wine,  which 
he  is  now  introducing  in  this  market.  With  a  view  to  establish¬ 
ing  a  reputation  in  this  country  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  them 
in  Europe,  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  FRISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS, 
guarantee  that  the  Wines  shall  be  of  uniform  quality,  and 
equal  to  the  best  now  in  vogue.  An  invoice  is  now  landing 
from  ship  John  Spear,  from  Havre. 

WILLIAM  W.  HINCKEN,  11  Old  Slip, 

2-21  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States.L 


GREENWICH  POTTERY,  261  WEST  EIGHTEENTII- 
street.  Steam-pressed  Vitrified  Drain  Pipe,  from  three 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  feet  lengths.  The 
best  and  cheapest  medium  for  drainage  and  sewerage  ever 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  subscriber  is  the  exclusive  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  steam-pressed  Drain  Pipe  in  this  country,  and  he 
offers  it  to  the  public  on  aa  favorable  terras  as  the  ordinary 
drain  pipe  made  or  sold  in  this  city. 

2-27  WASHINGTON  SMITH. 


A 


PIANO  FORTES. 


LBERT  WEBER,  PIANO  FORTE  MANUFACTURER,  103 
West  Broadway,  between  White  and  Franklin  sts.  [11-23 


HANO-FORTES.  —  NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND  ROSE 
_  wood  Pianos,  superior  tone  and  finish,  very  low  for  cash 
or  approved  paper.  JOHN  P.  WAKE  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
No.  58  Barclay  st„  opposite  College  Place.  8-20 


/B^OLIAN  PIANO  FORTES,  AT  NO.  441  BROADWAY.— 

-YJB-J  A  large  assortment  of  Pianos  from  the  celebrated  house 
of  llallet,  Davis  &  Co„  Boston ;  also  the  well-known  Instru¬ 
ments  of  A.  W,  Ladd  &  Co.,  with  a  full  supply  of  new  and 
second-hand  Pianos,  of  various  makers,  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Pianos  to  let. 

1-22  LINCOLN  &  THOMPSON,  No  441  Broadway. 


PAINTS. 

RIDGEWATER  PAINT,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 
Bridgewater  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  New-Jer- 
sey.— The  Company  have  now  on  hand  a  supply  of  this  Paint, 
which  they  offer  to  the  public  as  the  best  article  known  for 
roofs,  decks  and  bottoms  of  steamers  and  other  vessels,  also 
oir  brick  and  wood-work  generally ;  and  from  its  spark  and 
fender-proof  qualities,  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  protection  for  railroad  and  other  bridges, 
cars,  depot  buildings,  Ac.  The  strongest  testimonials  of 
the  virtues  of  this  article  from  officers  of  the  army,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  railroads,  insurance  companies,  captains  of  ves¬ 
sels,  painters,  Ac.,  may  be  seen,  together  with  specimens  on 
tin,  wood,  canvas,  Ac.,  at  the  depot  of  the  Company.  For 
sale,  dry,  in  packages  of  200  lbs.  and  upwards,  and  in  oil,  i 
kegs  of  25,  50,  and  100  lbs.,  by 

R.  BOGERT,  General  Agent, 

1-22  125  Pearl  and  78  Beaver  street. 


PROVISIONS. 


VAN  NOEDENS, 

DEALERS  IN  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
stantly  receiving  large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  in  tubs  and  firkins,  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes,  Lard 
in  barrels,  tubs  and  kegs.  For  sale  at 
1-24  VAN  NORDENS’,  157  West  street,  New-York. 


HOLESALE  FISH  STORE.-500  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 
bbls.  Mackerel,  flrBt  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 
Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  600  halfs  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
Herring,  300  halfs  New  Herring,  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod 
fish,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring, 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring.  3000  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal¬ 
mon,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her¬ 
ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut, 
White-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish,  Ac. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  A  CO„ 

81  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West, 
May  13th,  1852.  New-York. 

EBLSOH  wants.  1-6S  b.  h.  woop. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


S'  F.  COGSWELL.  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lands  in  the  cities  of 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgh,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials : 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Stryker,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brosu.  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank,  Brooklyn.  1-26 


SASHES  AND  BLINDS. 

Door,  sash,  anAblind  depot,  no.  8i  duane  st. 

The  attention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  others,  is  invited 
to  the  stock  of  Doors,  Windows,  and  Blinds,  which  I  offer, 
wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  manufacture  of  the  above  articles  (to  or¬ 
der)  for  first  class  buildings,  which  will  be  warranted  as  good 
as  can  be  made.  (9-21)  GEO.  WARREN  1IATSTAT. 


gn&OORS,  SASHES,  SASH  DOORS,  AND  BLINDS.— THE 
sLjy  subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  best  kiln-dried  Door  Sashes,  Sash  Doors,  outside  and 
inside  Blinds,  Shutters,  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  the  market,  and 
would  invite  the  attention  of  builders  and  others  to  the  above 
articles,  which  will  be  sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.  Orders  received  by  mail  or  otherwise  filled 
with  dispatch.  Sashes  ready  glazed  or  glazed  to  order  at  the 
shortest  notice.  IRA  PORTER  &  CO., 

1-19  No.  8  Spruce  street,  a  few  doors  frofi  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


POORS.  SASHES  AND  BLINDS.-F.  W.  TUXBURY,  NO.  15 
Burling glip,  between  Water  and  Front  streets, Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealer  in  the  above  articles,  would  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  build2rs,  shippers,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  his 
large  and  general  assortment  of  Kiln-dried  Doors,  Sashes, 
and  Blinds,  manufactured  of  good  stock,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  Glazed  Sash  Doors,  Glazed  Sashes,  on  hand  or  glazed  to 
order,  all  of  which  are  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
F.  W.  T.’s  connection  with  extensive  manufacturers  enables 
him  to  fill  orders  at  short  notice.  1-18 


STATIONERY. 

/Ti  ORDON,  JOB  AND  CARD  PRINTER,  84  NASSAU  ST. 

Cards,  Circulars,  Bill-heads,  Labels,  &c.,  cheaply  and 
neatly  printed. 

Depot  for  the  sale  of  GORDON’S  PATENT  JOB  AND 
CARD  PRINTING  PRESSES.  7-19 


ILLARD  FELT,  NO.  191  PEARL  STREET,  (NEAR  MAI 
den  Lane,)  Manufacturer  of  Blank  Books,  and  Im 
porter  and  Dealer  in  Paper  and  Stationery  of  every  descrip 
tion.  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders.  1-16 


fORR,  DESIGNER  AND  ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD, 
©  52  John  street,  New-York.  6-18 


3>LANK  BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY.— FRANCIS  &  LOU- 
^  trel,  No.  77  Maiden  Lane,  sell  all  articles  in  their  line  at 
low  prices,  at  retail,  or  by  the  quantity. 

Account  Books,  Copying  Presses,  J 

Writing  Papers,  Note  Papers, 

Envelopes,  Bills  of  Exchange, 

Notes,  Drafts,  Receipts,  Memoranda  Books,!! 

Hotel  Registers,  Time  Books, 

Sets  of  Books  for  Societies,  Portfolios. 

Writing  Desks,  Gold  and  Steel  Pens, 

Scrap  Books,  Superior  Writing  Ink, 

Shipping  Receipt  Boxes,  Elastic  Paper  Holders, 

Patent  Inkstands,  Seal  Presses, 

Tin  Cash  and  Deed  Books,  Pass  and  Copy  Books, 

Manifold  Letter  Writers,  Penknives, 

Bankers’  Note  Cases,  Backgammon  Boards  » 

Slates,  Pencils,  Wax  Wafers. 

Chessmen,  Tissue  Paper, 

Perforated  Boards,  Diaries  for  18o4. 

Fancy  Stationery  in  great  variety. 

Books  ruled  and  bound  to  pattern,  i 

Job  Printing  executed  at  low  rates.  Cards,  Circulars,  Bill 
Heads,  Checks,  Receipts,  &c. 

FRANCIS  &  LOUTREL, 

1—19  Stationers  and  Booksellers,  77  Maiden  Lane. 


DEMAREST,  CARD  AND  SEAL  ENGRAVER-DOOR 
l©  Plates,  and  advertising  Envelopes,— Corner  of  Pine 
and  Nassau  streets,  opposite  the  Custom  House.  1—18 


TRYON,  ENGRAVER  AND  PRINTER,  NO.  438 
Broadway.— W.  T.begs  to  inform  the  public  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  he  now  imports  a  new  style  of  Visiting  and  Wedding 
Cards  from  Europe,  which  are  entirely  different  from  any 
others  in  the  city.  Specimens  can  be  seen  by  every  arrival. 
1—16 


SEEDS. 

EEDS.— TIMOTHY ;  RED  AND  WHITE  CLOVER  ;  BLUE 
.  Grass ;  Orchard  Grass ;  Bay  Grass ;  Red  Top ;  Sugar  Corn ; 
Peas;  Beans;  Turnip;  Cabbage;  Beet;  Lettuce;  Onions; 
Radish;  Squash  ;  Osage  Orange;  Large  Yellow  Locust,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  field  and  garden  seeds.  Also  Rhubarb  Roots  ; 
Asparagus  Plant?,  &c.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

and  191  Water  street. 


STOCK. 

IMPROVED  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS.  -  HAVING  HAD 
great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stock  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  I  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice  as  convenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  in 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 
South. 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Herefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayrshires.  Long-wooled  Sheep— the  Cotswold, 
Oxford,  Leicester,  Bakewell,  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown.  Fine-wooled  Sheep— such  as  the  Saxon,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  French  Merino. 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious. 

1-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN.  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street. 


OCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS.— I  have  for  sale,  by  the  pair, 

_  young  Cochin  China  Fowls,  of  the  best  blood  in  America, 

and  desirable  for  their  great  size,  their  symmetry  and  fine 
plumage.  Address  RODNEY  L.  ADAMS, 

10-22  Lyons,  N.Y. 


ULL  BLOODED  NEWFOUNDLANDS,  SHEPHERD’S 

dogs,  King  Charles  Spaniels,  Scotch  and  English  Rat  Ter¬ 
riers,  beautiful  Italian  Greyhounds,  &c. ;  these  are  of  the 
choicest  breeds.  Also,  large  Changhae  and  Chittagong  fowls* 
at  205  Water  street. 
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POMOLOGICAL  REALITIES. 


PEAR  CULTIVATION. 

As  I  look  around  in  every  direction  and  see 
the  number  of  fine  farms,  and  the  loads  of  ap¬ 
ples,  peaches,  and  plums  that  are  annually  sold 
in  this  vicinity,  I  really  must  express  my  aston¬ 
ishment  and  surprise,  that  our  intelligent  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  pay  more  attention  to  the  cultivation 
ofthatmostdelicious  and  profitable  of  all  fruits — 
the  pear.  On  each  side  of  our  country  roads, 
we  see  orchards  of  apple  trees,  bending  almost 
to  the  earth  with  their  golden  or  crimson  bur¬ 
dens,  plums  with  their  purple  or  yellow  fruit 
peeping  out  amidst  the  luxuriant  dark  foliage, 
and  peach  trees  literally  breaking  under  their 
loads  of  luscious  fruit,  but  when  we  ask  where 
are  the  pears  ?  both  farmer  and  echo  only  an¬ 
swer — Where  ? 

Quite  a  large  number  of  farmers  with  whom  I 
have  conversed  upon  this  subject,  have  ad¬ 
vanced  the  opinion  that  pears  will  not  repay  the 
cost  of  cultivation ;  are  too  much  trouble,  and 
cost  too  much  at  the  nurseries ;  but  when  the 
fact  is  generally  known,  that  one  person  (Mar¬ 
tin  Smith,  of  Tarrytown,)  has  sold  during  one 
season  alone,  Virgalieu  pears  to  the  amount  of 
$600,  (six  hundred  dollars,)  at  $4  per  bushel, 
besides  $100  worth  of  Bartletts — all  the  produce 
of  one  acre  of  ground — I  think  the  first  object¬ 
ion  will  at  once  be  done  away  with.  I  could 
mention  several  other  instances,  but  will  let  this 
suffice  for  the  present.  The  second  objection 
may  be  easily  obviated  by  preserving  the  seeds 
of  any  hardy  pear  in  moist  (not  too  wet)  sand 
all  winter,  then  sowing  them  in  any  rich  spare 
corner  of  the  garden  in  the  spring,  and  the  next 
season  transplanting  the  young  trees  into  nur¬ 
sery  rows,  where  in  one,  or  at  the  most  two 
years,  they  will  be  old  enough  to  be  budded  or 
grafted  as  the  farmer  may  choose.  I  may  here* 
remark,  that  generally  I  consider  budding  pre¬ 
ferable  in  many  respects  to  grafting,  as  the 
operation  is  much  more  easily  performed,  can 
be  done  in  the  fall  when  one  is  not  very  busy, 
and  if  the  buds  should  fail,  the  stocks  can  yet 
be  grafted  the  following  spring.  As  regards 
the  scions  or  buds,  if  the  farmer  will  purchase 
from  any  reliable  nursery-man,  one  or  two  trees 
of  those  kinds  selected  to  be  cultivated,  and 
keep  them  for  stock  trees  to  furnish  scions  or 
buds,  he  will  find  that  in  a  few  years  he  can 
have  a  valuable  pear  orchard  at  the  expense  of  a 
few  dollars. 

When  buying  trees  let  me  advise  farmers  to 
purchase  their  stock  trees  only  from  some  well- 
known  and  old  established-nursery,  and  not 


from  any  of  those  unauthorized  (so-called) 
agents,  but  in  reality  “  tree  peddlers,”  who  go 
about  seeking  whom  they  can  “take  in.”  I 
have  seen  it  stated  by  several  Western  papers, 
that  such  men  are  swarming  throughout  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  State,  selling- 
trees  to  the  unwary  “  to  order,”  that  is  to  say, 
writing  the  names  of  the  kinds  required,  and 
tying  them  to  any  tree  they  happen  to  have  near 
at  hand.  These  tree  peddlers  travel  the  same 
road  only  once,  for  fear,  I  suppose,  of  becoming 
too  well  known  and  popular  amongst  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  nursery¬ 
man  is  always  on  the  same  spot,  and  can  be 
found,  should  any  mistake  occur  which  requires 
to  be  rectified.  The  pear  does  not  require  more 
culture  than  the  apple ;  is  a  very  long-lived  tree, 
as  is  well  proved  by  the  old  Stuyvesant  pear 
tree  yet  existing  in  New-York,  and  which  is  over 
200  years  old ;  it  generally  takes  up  less  space 
than  the  apple,  and  when  well  cultivated  is 
much  more  profitable,  if  of  a  good  kind.  The 
farmer  has  no  occasion  to  plant  out  all  the  new 
varieties,  of  the  vast  number  of  which  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  Hon. 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  at  the  last  exhibition  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  ex¬ 
hibited  310  varieties.  Let  his  richer  amateur 
neighbor  try  all  the  new  sorts  and  then  report 
progress,  and  if  any  very  superior  and  profit¬ 
able  varieties  make  their  appearance,  the  farmer 
can  reap  the  profit,  as  the  agricultural  journals 
will  be  sure  to  mention  them.  What  we  want 
for  farming  purposes  are  pears  that  are  hardy, 
productive,  and  profitable ;  and  six  kinds  will  do 
as  well  or  even  better  than  six  dozen,  especially 
if  these  six  are  well  selected.  A  good,  strong, 
loamy  soil,  with  a  dry  substratum,  is  what  the 
pear  most  delights  in ;  if  too  moist  or  wet,  it 
requires  draining.  The  standard  trees — that  is, 
the  trees  grafted  or  budded  on  the  pear  stock — 
should  stand  25  or  30  feet  apart,  and  one  or  two 
dwarf  trees,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter, 
may  be  planted  between  each  standard. 

I  will  name  a  few  of  the  best  varieties  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge,  both  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  from  the  judgment  of  some  of  our 
best  fruit  growers.  At  the  late  Fair  in  Sara¬ 
toga,  evening  meetings  or  reunions  were  held, 
at  which  the  comparative  value  of  the  different 
pears  was  discussed,  and  a  selection  of  three 
kinds  was  recommended  for  general  culture. 
The  result  was,  that  the  Seckle  received  6  votes ; 
the  Virgalieu  also,  6 ;  the  Bartlett,  5  ;  the  Flemish 
Beauty,  2  ;  and  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  1 ;  thus 
recommending  the  Seckle,  the  Virgalieu,  and 
the  Bartlett,  as  the  three  best  pears  for  general 
cultivation,  and  I  must  add  that  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  they  all  succeed  very  well,  excepting 
that  the  Virgalieu  is  sometimes  apt  to  crack. 


The  Flemish  Beauty  is  often  very  fine,  but  not 
to  be  relied  upon  as  a  general  thing,  and  al¬ 
though  as  a  winter  pear,  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield 
received  several  votes,  yet  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  its  reputation  here  is  but  poor  as  a  dessert 
fruit;  it,  however,  bears  abundant  crops,  and  I 
have  tasted  and  seen  very  good  flavored,  large, 
and  fine  specimens  from  Boston  and  Philadelphia ; 
and  could  we  grow  them  here  to  the  same  degree 
of  perfection,  I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
it.  I  will  here  mention  that  about  a  year  ago  I 
met  with  a  French  pomologist,  who  positively  as¬ 
serted  that  the  Vicar  and  Monsieur  le  Cure  were 
not  synonyms,  but  entirely  different  fruit,  and 
pointed  out  a  marked  difference  in  the  stems — 
one  being  straight  and  the  other  inclined — so 
that  perhaps  those  I  have  seen  here  are  of  a 
spurious  variety.  I  should  like  to  see  this  sub¬ 
ject  settled,  however,  before  recommending  this 
variety  to  the  farmer,  and  also  whether  it  is 
only  as  a  prolific  and  cooking  variety  it  has 
been  chosen,  or  from  any  excellent  quality  of 
the  flesh. 

The  Winter  Nelis  is  always  excellent,  and 
will  keep  until  January;  the  tree  is  hardy, 
productive,  and  thrifty,  and  is  as  fine  a  winter 
pear  as  any  I  know  of.  The  Easter  Beurre, 
especially  as  preserved  and  ripened  by  Mr.  D. 
T.  Curtis,  of  Boston,  is  truly  delicious,  and  may 
be  kept  until  very  late.  Barry  recommends 
this  variety  to  be  grown  upon  the  quince.  At 
the  above  meeting  two  votes  were  given  for  the 
Lawrence,  a  native  pear,  which  is  said  to  bear 
regular  and  abundant  crops.  As  I  have  already 
mentioned  dwarf  pears,  I  will  here  explain  that 
the  term  “  dwarf”  only  applies  to  the  tree,  and 
the  dwarfish  habit  is  produced  by  either  bud¬ 
ding  or  grafting  the  pear  upon  the  quince,  which 
is  of  slower  growth  and  less  vigorous  than  the 
pear.  Any  laborer  can  make  cuttings  from  a 
quince  bush,  and  by  planting  these  cuttings  in 
a  moist,  shady  situation,  they  will  soon  send 
out  roots  and  form  quince  stocks,  on  which  the 
pears  intended  for  dwarfs  can  be  budded. 

These  dwarf  trees,  if  properly  trained,  do  not 
take  up  much  more  space  than  a  good-sized 
currant  bush,  and  frequently  bear  fruit  in  two 
years  from  the  bud.  I  have  one  dwarf  Bartlett, 
6  feet  high  by  3  feet  in  diameter,  (although  I 
must  confess  it  is  on  a  pear  stock,)  that  bore 
this  season  55  as  large  and  fine  pears  as  I  should 
wish  to  see.  I  do  not  mention  this  as  any  thing 
extraordinary,  but  merely  to  show  what  may 
be  done  in  the  way  of  dwarfs.  Barry  recom¬ 
mends  the  Glout  Morceau,  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
and  Easter  Beurre,  as  pears  best  adapted  to  the 
quince  stock,  whilst  Dr.  Wendell  substitutes 
the  Winter  Nelis  in  preference  to  the  Glout 
Morceau. 

Should  the  farmer  or  the  gardener  desire  to 
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plant  more  varieties,  there  are  some  few  others 
that  I  could  recommend ;  one  or  two  trees  of 
the  Bloodgood  would  make  a  very  good  variety, 
as  the  tree  bears  early  and  regularly ;  the  fruit 
is  ripe  in  July  or  August,  and  is  one  of  our  best 
early  pears.  The  Buffum  is  also  a  good,  although 
i  ullier  a  small  pear ;  but  as  the  tree  is  hardy, 
vigorous,  and  a  prolific  bearer,  and  the  fruit 
ripens  in  September,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would 
meet  with  a  ready  sale.  The  Beurre  d’Arem- 
burg  is  an  abundant  bearer,  a  good  keeping 
pear,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  succeeds  very  well, 
and  will  prove  worthy  of  cultivation.  The 
Beurre  Bose  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  is  a  regular  bearer  and  a  very  good  fruit. 
The  Beurre  Diel,  from  specimens  seen  at  my 
neighbors,  I  should  also  recommend ;  but  it  re¬ 
quires  a  warm  soil,  and  is  fit  for  use  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  December  if  gradually  ripened  in  the 
house.  The  Dix  is  a  very  delicious  native  pear 
that  ripens  in  October  and  November,  but  has 
the  bad  habit  of  not  bearing  fruit  until  it  has  at¬ 
tained  the  “years  of  discretion.”  The  Doyenne 
Gris  or  Gray  Butter  is  very  delicious  and  rich 
flavored,  ripens  in  October,  and  may  be  pre¬ 
served  several  weeks.  The  Duchess  d’Angou- 
leme  is  a  large  and  splendid  fruit ;  one  specimen 
I  have  seen  weighed  25  oz.,  but  it  ought  to  be 
grown  upon  the  quince.  The  Fulton  is  a  small 
native  pear  of  excellent  quality ;  the  tree  is 
hardy  and  productive,  but  the  fruit  should  be 
ripened  in  the  house — ripe,  October  to  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  Harvard  is  also  a  native  pear ;  the 
tree  is  hardy,  productive  and  healthy.  This  is 
also  a  good  market  fruit,  and  ripe  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  as  a  late  autumn 
pear,  is  hardy  and  productive.  Bostiezer  is  a 
small  pear,  but  good,  and  bears  full  crops  in 
September.  Steven’s  Genessee  and  Onondaga, 
or  Swan’s  Orange  also  promise  well.  I  might 
enumerate  several  other  varieties  that  also 
would  be  profitable. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  qualities  of  various 
pears,  I  must  say,  I  firmly  believe  that  if  our 
farmers  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  raise 
and  test  more  seedlings,  our  native  pear  would 
be  much  more  healthy,  better  adapted  to  our 
climate,  and  eventually  supersede  many  of  the 
foreign  varieties,  that  almost  always  require  to 
be  acclimated  before  they  succeed  well.  A  West 
Indian  friend,  with  whom  I  was  conversing  on 
this  subject,  mentioned  that  on  his  plantation  it 
was  customary  to  plant  only  the  plumpest  and 
largest  seeds  of  the  orange  when  a  fine  and 
sweet  fruit  was  wanted,  and  that  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  lean  and  shrivelled  pips  produced 
only  sour  and  poor  oranges.  Now,  although  I 
believe  this  to  be  against  Van  Mons’s  theory, 
yet  it  sounds  like  reason,  for  when  we  want 
a  good  or  high  bred  fowl,  we  invariably  select 
the  best  and  largest  to  breed  from ;  otherwise 
we  might  with  equal  propriety  take  a  liliputian 
Bantam,  and  endeavor  to  improve  (?)  it  by  de¬ 
grees  until  it  acquires  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
the  Chittagong  and  Shanghai.  Although,  per¬ 
haps  erroneously,  I  would  recommend  the  farm¬ 
er  always  to  sow  the  finest  and  plumpest  seeds, 
as  the  most  likely  means  of  producing  the  best 
seedlings.  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  two 
pears  that  also  ought  to  be  on  every  farm,  viz., 
the  Pound  and  the  Black  Worcester ;  for,  al¬ 
though  they  are  only  baking  pears,  a  baked  or 
stewed  pear  makes  a  very  acceptable  winter 
dish  on  a  farmer’s  table,  besides  being  very  pro¬ 


fitable  if  kept  for  market.  The  Pound  pear 
sometimes  attains  an  enormous  size,  and  1  have 
at  the  present  moment  a  specimen  of  this  kind 
of  pear  that  weighs  2  lbs.  1  oz.,  (33  oz.,)  which 
was  sent  as  a  present  from  a  Boston  friend. 

With  regard  to  the  weight  of  fruit,  I  will  here 
mention,  that  the  largest  Beurre  Diel  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  this  year,  weighed  16  oz.,  which  is 
pretty  large,  although  much  larger  have  been 
grown.  Urbaniste,  weighed  9  oz. ;  Oswego 
Beurre,  8  oz. ;  Dix,  11  oz. ;  and  Brown  Beurre, 
8)  oz.  One  of  the  best  new  pears  I  have  tested, 
(to  my  own  taste,)  is  the  Hencklefrom  Hovey  & 
Co.,  Boston.  The  Beurre  Beauchamps  was  also 
very  good ;  but  I  should  advise  farmers  to  let 
these  new  kinds  alone  until,  as  I  have  before 
said,  they  have  been  tested  by  their  richer 
amateur  neighbors,  who  can  afford  the  time,  and 
pay  more  attention  to  them.  Let  those  who 
wish  for  good  crops  and  profit,  keep  to  the 
Seckle,  Bartlett,  Virgalieu,  Winter  Nelis,  Easter 
Beurrd  and  Lawrence ;  or  if  they  should  wish 
to  try  experiments,  let  them  buy  the  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  or  any  of  the  others  I  have  before 
mentioned.  G. 

Byrnesville. 

- 1  O  (- - 

Tiie  American  Hand-Book  of  Ornamental  Trees.  By 
Thomas  Meehan,  Gardener,  pp.  237  ;  75  cents.  Lippin- 
colt,  Grambo  &  Go.  1853. 

The  little  work  before  us  supplies  a  want 
which  has  been  created  by  the  increased  taste 
for  the  cultivation  of  Ornamental  trees  within  a 
few  years.  Those  who  take  a  personal  interest 
in  the  decoration  of  their  country-seats,  will  be 
gratified  at  the  appearance  of  a  book  which  fur¬ 
nishes  a  condensed  and  practical  guide,  not  only 
to  the  names  of  the  individual  species  best  suited 
to  their  wants,  but  is  also  plain  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  in  its  directions  for  the  propagation,  plant¬ 
ing,  and  treatment  of  trees  general^.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  planting  is  treated  in  a  scientific  manner ; 
the  principles  on  which  the  practice  is  founded 
being  clearly  laid  down,  and  exceptions  to  gene¬ 
ral  rules  satisfactorily  explained.  The  best  sea¬ 
son  for  transplanting,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  and  great  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  still  exists  on  this  question.  In  laying- 
down  definite  rules  in  such  disputed  matters, 
reasons  should  in  all  cases  accompany  them,  so 
that  persons  who  hold  opposite  opinions  may  be 
induced'  to  inquire  more  fully  into  the  subject. 
Certain  conditions  must  be  complied  with  to  en¬ 
sure  the  growth  of  a  tree  when  planted,  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  these  conditions  can  be 
secured  at  any  season  of  the  year  by  care  and 
precaution,  while  at  some  seasons,  less  attention 
is  requisite.  As  a  general  rule  the  author  pre¬ 
fers  autumn  planting,  for  which  his  reasons  are 
given  at  page  35,  in  the  following  paragraph : 

“  In  planting,  the  immediate  object  is  to  get  a 
speedy  formation  of  new  roots  or  fibres;  the 
best  time  to  plant,  then,  will  be  when  the  earth 
is  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  atmosphere, 
and  when  the  elaborated  sap  is  descending  and 
active,  and  the  tree  itself  least  likely  to  suffer 
from  excessive  evaporation.  That  time  is  the 
autumn,  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf.”  Instances  are 
cited  where  success  has  been  attained  at  other 
seasons,  and  the  cause  explained.  The  author, 
while  he  has  attended  to  scientific  accuracy  in 
the  brief  descriptions  of  the  species  and  pre- 
served  a  coi-rect  nomenclatux-e,  has  made  the 
former  sufficiently  popular  to  be  understood  by 


the  majority  of  intelligent  readers,  and  has  add¬ 
ed  to  the  botanical  a  popular  name  which  is 
a  valuable  addition.  To  adapt  these  descriptions 
of  species  to  the  capacity  of  the  general  reader, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
in  this  branch  of  literatui’e,  as  full  botanical  des¬ 
criptions  arc  of  no  service  to  such,  while  brief 
and  popular  ones,  are  of  as  little  service  to  the 
botanist.  The  public  have  not  as  yet  been  con¬ 
ciliated  with  regard  to  “  these  hard  names.” 

The  volume  before  us  is  designed  to  place  a 
correct  knowledge  of  American  ornamental  trees 
in  a  convenient  form  within  the  reach  of  the 
amateur,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  practi¬ 
cal  infonnation  coupled  with  scientific  accuracy 
deduced  from  personal  obsei-vation  and'  study. 
The  best  authorities  in  nomenclature  are  taken 
as  guides  in  thatdepai'tment,  the  rest  is  vouched 
for  by  the  author  and  his  personal  friends.  The 
collection  of  the  late  John  Bartkam,  now  the 
px-operty  of  A.  M.  Eastwick,  the  richest  in  the 
counti-y,  furnishes  the  greater  portion  of  living 
specimens  referred  to  in  the  work.  The  author 
is  already  known  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  public  by  his  contributions  to  the  pe¬ 
riodicals  of  the  day,  and  we  have  no  doubt  this 
addition  to  gardening  litei’ature  will  be  received 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered. 

NEW-YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

First  Conversational  Meeting. — The  first 
informal  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  horticultural  topics,  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  Dec.  12th,  at  the  Society’s  room,  600 
Broadway ;  J.  C.  Parsons  in  the  chair. 

Subjects.  The  Cultivation  of  Fruits,  and  the 
Cultivation  of  Roses  in  Pots. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Mead  made  a  few  introductory  re- 
mai'ks  in  explanation  of  the  objects  for  which 
these  meetings  had  been  organized.  He  felt 
that  the  Society  had  not  accomplished  as  much 
as  it  should  have  done  in  the  diffusion  of  a 
knowledge  of  Fruit  and  Plant  culture,  and  it 
was  to  supply  such  information  that  they  had 
got  up  these  meetings,  which  he  trusted  would 
be  found  useful  to  the  public.  He  had  pi-epared 
a  brief  essay  on  the  cultivation  of  Fruits  which, 
with  their  permission,  he  would  read. 

After  the  reading  of  the  essay,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  list  of  Fruits  for  the 
vicinity  of  New-York. 

The  Cultivation  of  Roses'  in  Pots  was  then 
taken  up. 

B.  Boll.  The  Rose  and  its  treatment  is  a 
vei-y  extensive  topic,  and  demands  care  and  re¬ 
flection  to  discuss  it  properly.  Its  propagation, 
the  different  methods  employed,  by  cuttings, 
budding,  gi’afting  and  seeds,  should  first  be  taken 
up ;  a  great  deal  may  be  said  about  the  treatment 
of  cuttings,  the  proper  time  to  graft,  &c.  Cut¬ 
tings  may  succeed  at  almost  any  season  of  the 
year.  Grafting  is  also  performed  at  different 
seasons,  generally  in  the  spring,  either  on  the 
stocks  or  roots.  Seeds  are  sown  eai-ly  in  the 
fall,  as  soon  as  ripe.  The  Rose,  to  succeed  well, 
requires  a  rich  soil,  and  different  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment,  according  as  they  are  intended  for  the 
green-house  or  out  doors.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  cultivate  them  propei’ly  in  rooms,  and  it  re- 
quircs  much  experience  and  many  trials  to  de¬ 
cide  what  is  the  best  method,  or  the  varieties 
best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  I  believe  the 
number  is  very  limited  indeed. 
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Titos.  Hogg,  Jr.  Whjlc  Mr.  Boll  and  I  may 
agree  on  some  points,  we  may  differ  in  others, 
and  new  experiments  are  being  tried  from  day 
to  day.  I  believe  it  is  the  interest  of  all  com¬ 
mercial  growers  that  the  public  should  know 
how'  to  cultivate  the  plants  they  may  pur¬ 
chase,  so  as  to  encourage  their  taste,  which  is 
checked  by  failure,  and  there  should  be  no  de¬ 
sire  to  keep  their  practice  private.  It  is  not  an 
easy  matter,  however,  to  lay  down  directions 
which  can  be  successfully  followed  out  by  ama¬ 
teurs,  nor  can  they  gain  this  information  with¬ 
out  practice,  or  by  reading.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  is  great  uncertainty  in  the  propagation 
of  roses  by  cuttings  ;  one  lot  of  cuttings  taken 
off  the  same  plant  and  set  out  on  the  same  day 
may  succeed,  while  the  other  may  fail,  and  no 
cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  failure.  The  best 
propagators  often  miss  striking  a  lot  of  cuttings, 
no  matter  how  carefully  prepared  and  treated. 
Roses  intended  for  house  culture,  should  be  kept 
in  pots  during  the  whole  season,  as  the  roots 
are  injured  by  removal  from  the  open  ground. 
They  seldom  flourish  so  well  as  when  kept  in 
the  pots,  and  if  necessary  shifted  in  xYugust  and 
proper  soil  supplied.  There  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  soils  and  manures.  I  believe 
the  best  is  good  turfy  loam,  kept  six  months  to  a 
year  in  the  heap,  the  grassy  sides  being  laid 
face  to  face  in  a  square  pile,  and  for  use  cut  per¬ 
pendicularly  with  the  spade,  mixed  with  a  pro¬ 
per  amount  of  sand,  and  alittle  well-rotted  stable 
manure  added.  Rich  loam  has  been  proved  suf¬ 
ficient  wdthout  manure.  The  plants  must  be 
well  established  in  the  pots  before  they  are  taken 
into  the  house.  Excess  of  fire  heat  is  very  in¬ 
jurious,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  ex¬ 
perienced  in  dwelling  houses.  Plants  which  re¬ 
quire  a  season  of  rest  cannot  flourish  under  this 
continued  excitement  to  growth.  Moisture  is 
a  very  essential  point  to  be  attended  to. 

The  less  fire  heat  they  are  exposed  to  the  bet¬ 
ter,  and  the  more  air  and  sun  light  they  can  re¬ 
ceive  during  the  winter  season,  without  danger, 
the  better.  Roses  intended  for  forcing  should 
be  established  in  pots,  and  not  taken  up  from 
the  open  ground  when  about  to  be  removed  to 
the  house.  They  should  be  carefully  and  closely 
pruned,  with  the  exception  of  certain  classes, 
such  as  the  Banksian  roses,  which  produce  their 
buds  on  the  lateral  shoots  of  the  old  wood.  The 
Bourbons  require  close  pruning  to  produce  good 
strong  flowers  in  abundance.  Winter  blooming 
varieties  are  limited  in  number,  and  confined  to 
Hermosa,  Agrippina,  Madame  Bosanque  and  a 
few  others.  Insects  are  very  troublesome  and 
require  to  be  closely  watched.  Spots  or  blotches 
appear  on  the  leaves,  and  are  caused  by  changes 
of  temperature,  and  from  water  lodging  oil  the 
leaves  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays. 
A  proper  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  is  necessai-y.  Roses  drop  their 
leaves  from  too  much  dry  heat,  and  this  is  ‘  the 
cause  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  keeping 
roses  in  rooms  where  the  heat  and  moisture 
cannot  be  properly  regulated. 

M.  Victor  Motsclmlsky ,  Commissioner  from 
St.  Petersburgh,  mentioned  as  a  means  for  de¬ 
stroying  insects,  an  infusion  of  the  nuts  of 
Stryclmos  Nux  Vomica,  aad  a  powder  made  from 
the  leaves  of  a  plant  indigenous  to  the  Caucau- 
sus,  called  Pyrethrum  Caucasicum ;  the  pow¬ 
der  is  called  Poudre  do  Persee  or  Persian  pow¬ 
der,  and  destroys  the  insects  effectually.  A 


friend  of  his  who  had  300  varieties  of  roses  had 
used  it  with  success.  The  plant  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  known.  The  powder  is  dusted  over  the 
plant  affected,  and  destroys  the  insects.  The 
Nux- Vomica  is  slightly  boiled  and  the  infusion 
used. 

Thos.  Hogg,  Jr.,  objected  to  these  powders, 
since  they  injure  the  plants,  and  are  not  adapted 
for  extensive  use  in  green-houses.  Tobacco  af¬ 
ter  all,  is  the  best  remedy  when  properly  used, 
but  the  best  course  is  to  lay  the  pot  on  its  side 
and  apply  clear  water  against  the  foilage  with,  a 
syringe. 

P.  B.  Mead.  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  cultivation  of  roses  in  rooms.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Hogg  that  plants  for  house  culture 
should  not  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  but 
for  the  extra  labor  in  watering  them,  I  should 
never  do  so,  even  with  plants  for  the  green-house. 
They  do  not  recover  from  the  check  before  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  March.  The  best  plan  is  to  renew  the 
compost  in  the  fall,  and  the  roots  will  soon  start 
afresh.  I  need  not  detail,  the  treatment  neces¬ 
sary  for  plants  in  rooms,  as  most  of  the  members 
present  belong  to  the  profession.  I  have  culti¬ 
vated  one  Rose  for  8  years  in  the  house,  wdthout 
its  ever  being  turned  out,  except  in  re-potting, 
and  it  has  bloomed  profusely  throughout  the 
each  year.  This  is  the  Fragoletta,  which  I 
consider  the  rose  best  adapted  for  looms.  I 
have  had  several  of  the  Teas  and  Bourbons  do 
wrell,  but  I  prefer  Fragoletta  to  any  other.  In 
potting,  all  that  is  necessary,  is,  to  remove  the 
outside  layer  of  soil,  without  breaking  the  spon- 
gioles  or  small  roots,  letting  the  ball  become 
dry  before  shifting,  when  it  will  break  away 
freely.  Prune  the  plant  well,  by  taking  out  all 
the  dead  wood.  Place  it  in  a  cold  room,  which 
is  better  than  a  warm  one  if  cold  currents  arc 
avoided,  as  these  cause  the  buds  to  drop  vdien 
formed.  This  does  not  often  occur  with  me.  It 
is  very  important  that  a  good  list  of  roses  should 
be  selected  for  cultivation  in  rooms,  and  indeed 
we  should  have  lists  carefully  prepared  for  all 
situations.  I  move  that  a  committee  be  chosen 
to  prepare  a  list  of  all  the  best  roses  against 
■which  no  objections  can  be  raised,  both  for  rooms, 
green-house,  and  out-door  culture. 

Mr.  A.  Reed.  If  the  list  is  to  be  confined  to 
roses  for  cultivation  in  pots  in  rooms,  it  can  be 
very  easily  made  up,  and  any  of  those  present 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  roses  could  name 
them.  Half  a  dozen,  or  a  dozen  at  most,  would 
include  all.  Hermosa  is  the  best  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  buds  produced,  and  is  a  very  good  flower. 
Belmont  is  also  a  good  variety.  The  Common 
Daily  is  another,  Lamarque,  Saffrano,  and  Mad. 
Bosanque,  are  also  well  suited  for  pots.  Frago¬ 
letta  has  heen  named  which  is  a  good  variety. 

Thos.  Hogg,  Jr.  The  subject  of  roses  in  pots 
demands  a  few  more  observations.  I  have  my¬ 
self  tried  many  varieties,  which  failed  with  all 
the  care  I  could  bestovr.  This  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  various  causes,  such  as  the  choice  of  soils 
or  manures.  The  best  kind  of  manure  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  some  importance.  I  have  known  cotton 
waste  from  factories  to  be  recommended, and  have 
tried  it,  but  it  did  not  prove  very  good.  Per¬ 
haps  it  did  not  suit  my  soil.  When  heated  it 
has  a  disagreeable  odor.  Old  rotted  stable  ma¬ 
nure  is  the  best,  with  perhaps  a  little  guano 
water  applied. 

I).  Boll.  Good  strong  wood  is  essential. — 
Without  it  there  cannot  be  good  flowers.  To 


produce  this,  the  plants  require  air,  and  this 
was  provided  for  by  planting  them  out.  If  kept 
too  much  confined,  the  wood  would  be  weak. — 
Some  kinds  require  close  pruning,  such  as  the 
Cloth  of  Gold  and  Lamarque  as  well  as  the  Bel¬ 
mont  and  others  of  the  weaker  growing  ones. — 
Strong  growers  do  not  require  so  much  pruning. 
Insects  are  very  destructive.  The  Red  spider  is 
one  of  the  worst,  it  soon  spreads  over  the  entire 
house  if  not  checked.  The  Red  spider  is  en¬ 
couraged  by  a  dry  atmosphere  and  may  be  des¬ 
troyed  by  syringing  regularly.  Mildew  is  an¬ 
other  pest  which  results  from  damp.  Sulphur 
has  been  found  a  useful  remedy  for  both  these 
annoyances,  though  it  has  a  bad  appearance  on 
the  plants. 

P.  B.  Mead.  I  v "!’  Aate  how  I  keep  plants 
in  rooms  in  the  in^L  wealthy  state  throughout 
the  year.  I  make  a  table,  the  width  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  with  a  ledge  around  it  a  few  inches  high,  and 
fill  it  up  with  sand  which  must  be  kept  moist. 
The  moisture  rises  and  is  condensed  at  night, 
and  preserves  the  plants  in  a  green  and  healthy 
condition.  I  have  grown  Camellias  in  this  way, 
in  a  room  where  there  was  a  fire,  and  they  flour¬ 
ished  and  produced  as  good  flowers  as  if  grown 
in  the  green-house.  Manure  from  an  old  hot¬ 
bed  is  the  best  for  roses,  as  it  contains  more  am¬ 
monia  than  any  other  kind.  The  table  does  not 
cause  any  dirt  in  the  room,  the  floor  may  be  kept 
clean  and  dry,  and  fire  may  be  used  without  in¬ 
jury.  I  have  kept  plants  in  such  a  room  when 
the  thermometer  stood  14  °  below  the  freezing 
point  for  four  successive  days  and  only  lost  a 
few  leaves  from  the  fuchsias.  I  darkened  the 
room,  excluding  the  sun’s  rays,  and  watered  the 
plants  with  frosted  water  each  morning,  till  the 
frost  was  all  drawn  out. 

D.  Boll.  The  subject  has  not  been  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  yet,  and  I  think  it  should  be  continued. 
There  are  70,000  or  80,000  roses  purchased  in 
this  city  during  a  season,  and  it  is  important  that 
the  purchasers  should  learn  how  to  treat  them. 

Mr.  Wilson  G.  Hunt.  I  have  been  much 
pleased  with  the  discussion,  and  believe  such 
meetings  will  be  productive  of  benefit  to  the 
public. 

After  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  list  of  Roses,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

- -  «  <>  ♦ - 

AGRICULTURAL  TOUR  IN  GERMANY. — NO.  15. 

BY  COUNT  DE  GOUECY. 

Translated  for  the  American  Agriculturist  from  the  Journal 
d’ Agriculture  Pratique. 

Foe  many  years  the  town  of  Ketchemet,  situ¬ 
ated  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  rented  this  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  duke  for  about  51,000  francs.  It 
was  sub-let  to  the  inhabitants  in  large  lots. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  duke  resumed  possession, 
and  since  that  time  the  most  fertile  portions 
have  been  divided  into  lots  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  acres,  and  enclosed  with  thick  locust  hedges, 
so  as  to  protect  them  against  the  high  winds 
which  often  sweep  over  these  immense  plains  of 
light  soil.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  clip 
these  hedges,  they  take  care  only  to  cut  a  half 
at  one  time,  so  as  to  preserve  a  portion  to  break 
the  force  of  the  wind  ;  the  other  half  is  not  re¬ 
moved  until  the  first  has  attained  a  sufficient 
growth  to  insure  a  good  protection  against  the 
violence  of  the  gales  which  so  frequently  lift  the 
sand  from  the  dry  surface.  The  locust  hedges 
grow  with  great  vigor,  except  in  the  parts  where 
the  ground  is  more  or  less  elevated,  for  so  inju- 
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rious  is  drought  to  them,  that  they  languish  or 
die  all  around  a  spot  where  there  is  a  rise  of  a 
few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil. 
In  these  spots  they  have  tried  with  success  the 
plan  of  setting  the  plants  in  the  bottom  of  a 
trench,  so  as  to  bring  the  roots  of  the  locust 
nearer  the  subsoil,  where  a  certain  degree  of 
moisture  is  always  kept  up.  Lucerne  also  suc¬ 
ceeds  well  here.  The  woods  of  this  estate  are 
the  first  that  I  have  met  with  since  I  left  Pres- 
burg.  I  was  disappointed  by  not  seeing  some 
plantations  of  the  Scotch  Fir,  ( Pinus  sylvestris .) 
They  have,  I  was  informed,  been  tried,  but 
without  success,  since  it  is  said  they  do  not  re¬ 
sist  the  dryness  of  the  soil.  But  in  the  depths 
of  large  forests,  where  the  drought  could  not  be 
so  great,  I  have  not  observed  that  they  were  any 
better.  Attempts  to  raise  resinous  trees  from 
seeds  should  be  re-commenced,  notwithstanding 
this  first  abortive  attempt.  I  have  seen  none 
of  the  button-ball,  one  of  the  trees  which  suc¬ 
ceeds  best  in  sandy  ground.  All  around  where 
the  sand  has  not  been  collected  into  heaps  by 
the  violence  of  the  winds,  or  on  hills  rendered 
barren  by  dryness,  the  Canadian  poplar  and  the 
White  poplar  of  Holland,  spring  up  and  grow 
luxuriantly.  These  terrible  drifts  have  des¬ 
troyed  560  acres  of  Rye  this  year,  by  raising 
the  sand  and  smothering  the  crop  effectually. 

The  work  is  performed  with  the  plow  already 
referred  to,  called  Zugmayer.  Threshing  ma¬ 
chines  brought  from  Vienna  are  apparently 
worthless,  for  they  are  never  used.  The  reap¬ 
ing  is  done  with  a  sickle.  The  reapers  receive 
the  fifth  of  the  crop,  both  grain  and  straw,  as 
compensation  for  their  labor.  The  gathering  in 
is  done  afterwards  by  the  peasants  of  the  vicin¬ 
ity,  who  bring  their  horses  for  this  purpose. 
They  receive  as  compensation  one-eleventh  part 
of  the  crop,  grain  and  straw.  These  charges 
appeared  to  me  exhorbitantly  high,  and  it  would 
be  very  advantageous  to  use  in  such  cases  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  reaper,  which  I  have  seen  at  Vienna, 
and  good  Scotch  machines  for  thrashing  the 
grain — they  would  soon  save  the  price  paid  for 
them.  The  fields  of  this  estate  are  submitted 
to  a  rotation,  which  embraces,  the  first  year, 
spring  vetches  mixed  with  oats,  manured  ;  sec¬ 
ond,  wheat  or  rye,  but  more  commonly  rye ; 
third,  potatoes  without  manure — the  tops  look 
well,  without  any  appearance  of  disease — fourth, 
rye,  with  which  is  sown  lucerne  wdfich  lasts  five 
years,  or  better,  saintfoin,  which  will  last  three 
years.  They  take  care  to  alternate  these,  to 
avoid  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same 
plant  on  the  same  soil.  A  portion  of  the  po¬ 
tato  ground  is  cropped  with  maize  for  fodder, 
as  well  as  for  grain.  A  portion  of  that  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  vetches  is  afterwards  sown  with 
millet  for  similar  purposes. 

The  estate  is  divided  into  seven  large  farms, 
containing  a  total  of  about  21,000  acres,  which 
maybe  classified  in  the  following  manner:  Cul¬ 
tivated  land,  14,350  acres ;  pasture  and  waste 
ground,  3300  acres  ;  meadow,  1100  acres ; 
woods,  2250  acres,  and  ground  occupied  by 
hedges  and  roads,  about  300  acres. 

The  crops  raised  this  year  embrace  rye,  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  millet  for  seed,  potatoes,  maize  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the  grain,  lucerne  and  saintfoin, 
vetches,  and  other  fodder  crops,  grass  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  seeds,  with  natural  pasture  and  some 
woodland  There  is  a  large  portion  of  the  remain¬ 
der  in  fallow,  or  thrown  open  to  the  cattle  after 


having  produced  a  crop  of  rye  or  oats,  both  with¬ 
out  manure;  these  pasture  fields  supply  very 
little  nutriment  to  the  flocks. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty  heads  of  families 
are  emploj'ed  and  lodged  by  the  year,  but  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  lodgings  a  portion  of 
these  families  are  accommodated  by  placing 
two  in  a  large  room.  These  heads  of  families 
are  separated  into  two  classes,  laborers  and 
under-laborers.  Each  first-class  laborer  has  the 
charge  of  one  of  the  second  class.  Their 
wages  is  the  same ;  they  each  receive  70  francs 
in  money.  Those  of  the  first  class  have  the 
use  of  a  cow  with  the  right  of  pasture,  and  an 
allowance  of  fodder  during  the  winter ;  the  ma¬ 
nure  of  the  cow  belongs  to  the  farm.  The 
second-class  workmen  have  no  cattle,  but  are 
permitted  to  keep  fowls  and  pigs.  Each  house¬ 
hold  constructs  a  shelter  for  its  own  animals, 
half  under  ground  and  thatched  with  straw. 

Each  family  receives  about  40  bushels  of  rye, 
and  two  stores  of  wood,  with  permission  to 
gather  dead  wood  from  the  forest.  Each  work¬ 
man  has  a  little  garden,  and  a  larger  lot  to  raise 
their  supply  of  maize,  potatoes,  cabbages  for 
sour  crout,  and  other  vegetables.  This  lot  is  a 
portion  of  a  field  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  the 
same  field  never  being  chosen  two  years  in  suc¬ 
cession. 

The  unmarried  sons  of  the  first-class  work¬ 
men  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  second 
class.  When  required,  the  females  and  children 
who  can  work,  are  employed  and  paid  according 
to  their  strength.  Every  season  day  laborers 
from  Galicia  come  to  assist  in  haymaking  and 
reaping.  When  they  arrive,  worn  out  with  fa¬ 
tigue  and  hunger,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  them 
to  procure  work  immediately,  but  after  a  few 
months  sojourn  they  become  quite  refreshed. — 
Their  wages  is  about  18  cents  per  day  with  an 
allowance  of  meat,  potatoes,  millet,  bread  and 
brandy.  One  of  them  acts  as  cook  for  the 
others.  The  overseers  of  this  estate  though  all 
Hungarians,  commend  the  German  laborers  for 
their  industry,  while  they  do  not  extend  this 
praise  to  the  natives  of  Galicia  and  the  Slavic 
workmen. 

The  stock  of  the  farm  consists  of  10,000  sheep 
and  200  horned  cattle,  of  which  60  are  cows  and 
140  heifers.  Some  of  these  animals  never  enter 
a  stable.  In  winter  their  hay  and  straw  is  scat¬ 
tered  on  the  snow.  The  calves  suck  their  dams 
as  long  as  they  have  milk,  but  they  suffer  se¬ 
verely  in  winter  from  intense  cold,  and  in  sum¬ 
mer  from  the  drouth  and  heat  which  parches 
the  grass,  as  well  as  from  the  flies  which  annoy 
them  much;  they  grow  so  slowly  that  young 
oxen  cannot  be  driven  in  the  team  before  the 
age  of  5  or  6  years.  Two  hundred  and  thirty 
oxen  and  twenty-four  draft  horses  are  kept  on 
this  estate.  The  breeding  stables,  not  quite 
completed,  contain  fifty  mares,  twenty  of  which 
are  of  pure  Arab  or  English  blood,  four  stallions 
and  thirty  yearling  foals.  Including  the  jmung 
of  various  ages,  the  number  of  animals  in  the 
breeding  stables  amounts  to  nearly  200.  The 
allowance  of  oats  for  a  mare  is  8  quarts,  and  for 
a  foal  four.  The  breeding  stable  is  provided 
with  a  covered  shed  where  the  young  horses  are 
trained.  The  duke  selects  those  of  the  young 
horses  which  are  fit  for  his  private  use  ;  the  re¬ 
maining  ones  are  sold  at  Vienna.  The  groom 
who  manages  these  stables — a  Prussian  by  birth 
— has  been  hero  but  two  years ;  he  also  acts  as 


Veterinary  surgeon  for  all  the  cattle  of  the  es¬ 
tate. 

On  the  Embellishment  of  Dwelling  Houses  and 
their  Enclosures. 

(Continued  from  page  228.) 

Let  me,  for  the  illustration  of  my  remarks, 
draw  two  pictures  of  scenes  which  are  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence.  When  passing  through  a 
country  village,  we  may  observe  on  a  slight  ele¬ 
vation,  a  few  rods  back  from  the  street,  a  plain 
square  cottage.  As  it  never  was  painted,  the 
dark  stone-color  of  its  walls  pleasantly  harmo¬ 
nizes  with  the  green  lawn  in  front  and  on  each 
side  of  the  house.  This  is  kept  constantly  shorn 
by  a  few  cows,  that  are  allowed  to  graze  upon 
it  after  returning  from  pasture.  No  fence  en¬ 
closes  this  beautiful  plat  of  verdure,  which  is 
shaded  by  three  large  trees.  Beneath  one  of 
them  is  a  well,  with  a  plain  unadorned  curb.  In 
the  rear  of  the  house  a  load  of  wood  is  neatly 
piled  against  the  rugged  stone  wall.  On  the 
smooth  shaven  green  around  the  house  there  is 
an  absence  of  all  litter.  The  fruit  trees  in  the 
near  orchard  are  thrifty  in  their  appearance,  and 
the  branches  which  have  been  lopped  from  them 
are  cut  up  for  fuel,  and  thrown  into  a  conical 
heap  a  few  steps  from  the  back  door.  The 
barn-yard  is  covered  with  straw,  and  gives  evi¬ 
dence  that  some  neat  hand  has  been  industrious 
with  the  hoe  and  the  shovel.  The  cows  and 
cattle  are  sleek  and  clean,  and  the  pigs  are 
neatly  penned  at  the  further  side  of  the  barn. 
A  footpath  winds  along  from  the  street  to  the 
front  door,  and  another  is  seen  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  leading  to  the  field  or  garden.  There  is 
neither  paint  nor  whitewash  any  where  to  be 
seen;  yet  every  beholder  would  point  to  the 
place  as  a  pattern  of  neatness  and  comfort. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  other  picture.  A 
prim  white  fence  surrounds  the  white  painted 
house,  enclosing  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  each 
side,  which  is  crowded  with  exotic  shrubbery. 
A  graveled  walk,  half  covered  with  knot  grass, 
leads  from  the  street  to  the  front  door.  Beneath 
the  shrubbery,  the  soil,  which  seems  to  have 
been  dug  up  in  the  spring,  has  been  planted 
with  a  variety  of  annuals,  that  grow  in  disorder, 
half  concealed  by  a  crowded  assemblage  of 
weeds.  Flowers,  weeds  and  shrubbery,  briars, 
evergreens  and  faded  stalks,  are  yellow  with 
dust  from  the  street.  The  rosebushes,  which 
had  once  been  trained  against  the  verandah, 
have  fallen  down,  and,  in  spite  for  the  neglect 
they  suffer,  tear  the  dresses  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  as  they  pass  out  of  the  house. 

The  stiff  spruces  and  firs,  that  stand  like  sen- 
tinals  at  each  corner,  are  as  dusty  as  a  soldier 
who  has  performed  a  day’s  journey  over  the 
highway.  A  dirty  hen-coop  and  pig-sty,  each 
with  a  prim  white  fence,  blend  their  perfumes 
with  that  of  the  roses,  the  tiger  lilies,  and  the 
hollyhocks,  that  show  their  dingy  faces  through 
the  weeds  and  stubble.  The  grass  around  the 
house  has  rotted  in  a  blackish  semi-circle  under 
the  back  windows,  where  the  slops,  apple  pa¬ 
rings  and  potato  cuttings  have  been  thrown  out 
by  the  labor-saving  housewife.  Upon  the  shrub¬ 
bery  under  the  windows  numerous  threads  and 
narrow  strips  of  linen  and  calico  are  thickly  sus¬ 
pended,  like  the  long  moss  that  hangs  from  the 
maples  in  our  swamps.  The  enclosures,  which 
must  have  been  originally  laid  out  and  planted 
at  considerable  expense,  resemble  a  dandjq  who, 
having  been  suddenly  overtaken  by  poverty,  has 
continued  to  wear  his  costly  garments  until 
they  are  miserably  soiled  and  ragged. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  inmates  of  these  fini¬ 
cal  and  showy  houses  are  less  disposed  to  be 
neat  in  their  habits  than  the  inmates  of  houses 
of  a  more  humble  appearance.  But  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  when  a  dwelling-house  is 
surrounded  by  a'  mingled  mass  of  flowers  and 
shrubbery,  its  enclosures,  without  extraordinary 
painstaking,  cannot  be  preserved  in  so  neat  a 
condition  as  one  surrounded  by  a  clear  open 
lawn.  I  know  that  the  practice  of  surrounding 
one’s  house  with  a  fence  enclosing  a  narrow 
yard,  and  of  filling  it  with  all  kinds  of  shrubbery, 
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is  so  general,  and  is  so  generally  regarded  as  an 
evidence  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  that 
many  would  deem  it  a  sort  of  profanity  to  ridi¬ 
cule  it.  It  is  not  the  shrubbery  so  much  as  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  kept,  that  is  to  be  con¬ 
demned. 

It  was  not  until  after  a  good  deal  of  reflection 
that  I  could  explain  the  reasons  why  those  sit¬ 
uations  were  so  pleasing,  where  the  house  stood 
upon  an  open  lawn,  unenclosed  in  front  by  a 
fence.  These  places  have  a  certain  agreeable 
picturesque  expression,  the  cause  of  which  was 
a  problem  not  easy  to  be  solved.  I  was  at 
length  convinced  that  it  was  an  appearance  of 
combined  comfort,  neatness,  and  freedom  that 
gave  them  their  interesting  aspect.  It  is  requi¬ 
site,  however,  that  such  a  place  should  be  shaded 
by  trees ;  otherwise  its  appearance  is  too  bleak 
to  be  agreeable.  There  is  likewise  a  pleasing 
moral  expression  about  such  a  place  that  adds 
to  its  effect.  An  open  space  in  front  of  the 
house  suggests  the  idea  that  the  owner  is  a 
liberal-hearted  or  humble-minded  man,  who  is 
not  afraid  of  vulgar  intrusion.  Fences  should 
be  built  only  for  protection;  and  where  no  such 
protection  is  needful,  it  is  a  useless  appendage, 
that  serves  to  mar  the  pleasing  effects  of  the 
whole  scene.  An  elegant  fence  might  greatly 
increase  the  beauty  of  a  place,  but  would  spoil 
its  picturesque  attractions,  which  are  far  more 
important — as  the  expression  of  the  human 
face  is  of  more  importance  than  the  ruffles  and 
jewelry  that  surround  it. 

The  appearance  of  adaptedness  for  pleasant 
retirement  and  seclusion  is  one  of  the  qualities 
of  a  scene  that  renders  it  picturesque  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  a  fence  or  hedge-row  in  front  of  the  in¬ 
closures  would  promote  this  appearance.’  I 
contend,  however,  that  one’s  front  yard  is  not 
the  place  for  seclusion,  which  ought  to  be  sought 
in  the  rear  of  the  house,  where  any  amount  of 
shrubbery  might  be  cultivated  for  this  purpose. 
A  fence  or  hedge-row,  unless  the  house  is  on  a 
ground  more  elevated  than  the  street,  serves  to 
hide  from  view  a  great  deal  which  is  really  laid 
out  for  observation.  Most  people  decorate  the 
outside  of  their  houses  for  the  public  eye,  and, 
whatever  they  may  believe  to  the  contrary,  not 
entirely  for  their  own.  Other  things  being 
equal,  they  are  best  satisfied  with  those  decora¬ 
tions  which  they  believe  will  elicit  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  approbation.  It  is  idle,  therefore  to 
ornament  one’s  dwelling,  and  then  conceal  it 
from  view  by  a  high  fence  or  hedge-row.  The 
greater  number  of  the  enclosures  of  houses,  on 
a  street  where  there  is  much  travel,  require  some 
kind  of  a  fence;  but  this  should  always  be  of 
open  work,  and  as  simple  and  as  low  as  it  may 
be  to  answer  the  purpose  of  protection. 

It  may  be  objected  that  a  house  looks  bald 
without  shrubbery,  or  something  in  the  place 
of  it.  If  it  stands  on  a  green  lawn,  shaded  by 
trees,  this  baldness  would  not* be  so  disagreeable 
to  the  eye  as  a  crowded  assemblage  of  bushes 
covered  with  the  dust  of  the  street.  That 
tangled  confusion,  which  is  so  delightful  in  the 
wild  pastures,  may  be  perfectly  disgusting  im¬ 
mediately  about  one’s  doorstep.  But  this  bald¬ 
ness,  which  is  truly  desirable  to  avoid,  ought  to 
be  relieved  by  a  honeysuckle,  or  some  kind  of 
climbing  plant,  trained  over  each  door.  Vinery 
does  not  conceal  from  sight  either  the  house  and 
its  proportions  or  its  enclosures,  and  a  few  fes¬ 
toons  over  each  of  the  porches,  if  more  could 
not  be  properly  kept,  would  be  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  effect.  Let  the  house  stand  as 
far  as  practicable  from  the  street ;  let  the  trees 
be  so  far  from  the  house  as  not  to  hide  it,  and 
have  likewise  ample  room  to  extend  their 
branches;  let  the  house  standing  on  a  clear  open 
lawn,  be  tastefully  ornamented  with  vines,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  improve  the  architectural 
beauty  which  it  may  possess,  and  the  whole 
place  would  have  a  charming  effect  on  the  mind 
of  every  beholder. 

A  profusion  of  beautiful  ornaments,  even  if 
they  were  as  easily  procured  and  as  cheaply 
maintained,  are  not  to  be  preferred  to  good  pic¬ 
turesque  effects,  whenever  the  latter  are  prac¬ 


ticable.  In  a  crowded  street  they  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained,  and  here  therefore  is  the  place  for  orna¬ 
mental  architecture.  Just  in  proportion  as  the 
beautiful  is  sought,  expense  must  be  lavished. 
The  most  desirable  picturesque  effects,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  compatible  with  plainness  and 
simplicity.  They  may  also  be  maintained  with 
comparatively  little  expense.  Beauty  is  more 
complicated,  more  luxurious  and  more  costly. 
Picturesque  effects,  however,  require  a  higher 
exercise  of  the  faculty  of  taste.  Any  body  who 
has  money  enough  can  make  a  beautiful  and 
showy  house,  by  means  of  sculptured  and 
architectural  decorations.  He  can  do  the  same 
with  his  enclosures.  By  a  confusion  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  a  variety  of  flowers  geometrically  ar¬ 
ranged,  he  may  produce  very  dazzling  effects 
without  one  particle  of  genius.  But  one  must 
be  possessed  of  the  true  genius  of  a  painter,  to 
make  such  an  arrangement  of  the  house  and 
outbuildings,  grounds,  trees  and  shrubbery,  as, 
without  any  great  lavishment  of  money,  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  indescribable  charm  which  shall  de¬ 
light  every  eye.  We  see  but  very  few  such 
places,  for  the  reason  that  nearly  all  who  build 
houses  ape  one  another,  and  never  think  of  any 
thing  save  the  gratification  of  their  vanity, 
which  most  generally  consists  of  a  desire  to  be 
thought  wealthy.  Of  the  few  such  model  places 
that  are  to  be  seen,  the  most  are  the  result  of 
accident.  It  is  by  carefully  observing  these, 
and  tracing  to  their  source  the  agreeable  sensa¬ 
tions  felt  on  beholding  them,  that  we  can  learn 
the  principles  on  which  the  picturesque  ef¬ 
fects  are  founded.  An  exact  imitation  of  the 
model  must  be  equally  pleasing;  but  as  designs 
must  be  made  to  suit  different  situations,  we 
cannot  transfer  the  genuine  charms  of  one 
place  to  another  without  thoroughly  compre¬ 
hending  the  true  and  secret  causes  of  the 
pleasure  they  give  to  the  spectator. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  repeat  that  it  seems 
vastly  more  important  to  strive  after  these  pic¬ 
turesque  advantages  in  the  style  of  our  dwellings 
and  their  appurtenances,  than  to  seek  for  a 
showy  or  ambitious  style  of  architecture.  It  is 
of  but  little  importance  whether  a  house  be 
Gothic  or  Grecian,  Swiss  or  Italian,  English  or 
American  in  its  style,  provided  it  be  justly  pro¬ 
portioned,  and  destitute  of  meretricious  orna¬ 
ments,  and  the  grounds  and  outbuildings  be  so 
arranged  as  to  render  the  situation  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  How  beautiful  soever  a  house  may  be, 
we  may  surround  it  with  such  decorations  as 
shall  cancel  the  whole  effect  of  the  fine  style  of 
its  architecture.  Too  much  stress  has  of  late 
years  been  placed  on  mere  architectural  orna¬ 
ments.  Seek  propriety  in  the  style  of  a  house 
and  let  its  beauty  consist  rather  in  its  propor¬ 
tions  than  its  ornaments.  Let  it  be  made  attract¬ 
ive  by  a  tasteful  and  expressive  laying  out  of 
the  grounds,  and  you  will  have  done  what  will 
yield  the  most  lasting  satisfaction  to  the  owner, 
the  occupant,  and  the  public  in  general. — Wil¬ 
son  Flagg,  in  Rovey's  Magazine. 

- •  »  o - 

HAY  vs.  GOLD. 

It  has  ever  been  our  opinion  that  the  ultimate 
prosperity  of  California,  or  any  other  State, 
must  be  influenced  more  by  its  adaption  to  ag¬ 
ricultural  pursuits,  than  by  any  or  all  the  gold 
mines  that  have  been,  or  may  be  found  therein. 
There  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  but  that  the  great¬ 
est  source  of  wealth  which  California  possesses 
is  found  in  the  rich  valleys,  table  lands,  and 
mountain  slopes  so  graphically  described  by 
Fremont,  and  now  so  ably  noticed  by  Mr.  Kelly. 
When  these  resources  are  developed,  as  they 
will  be  very  soon,  the  gold  diggings  and  quartz 
rock  will  sink  into  comparative  insignificance. 
Look  at  it.  It  is  said  that  the  yield  of  gold  from 
the  California  mines  for  the  current  year  will 
reach  the  enormous  sum  of  fifty -five  or  sixty 
millions  of  dollars!  an  enormous  sum,  truly; 
and  yet  we  venture  to  say  that  the  value  of  the 
hay  crop  alone  of  New-York,  will  fully  equal  it. 
Six  counties  of  that  State  produced  in  1850, 
800,000  tops  of  hay,  which  at  $7  per  ton,  is 


$5,600,000.  This  they  do  year  after  year,  with  a 
gradual  increase,  and  yet  how  few  are  seen  rush¬ 
ing  to  the  meadows  of  Oneida,  Jefferson,  Che¬ 
nango,  Delaware,  Chautauque,  or  St.  Lawrence. 

The  wheat  and  corn  fields  of  Ohio  produce 
annually  more  dollars  than  the  gold  mines  of 
California.  Yet  there  is  no  noise  made  about  it ; 
and,  instead  of  thousands  rushing  to  them  in 
the  hope  of  growing  suddenly  rich,  thousands 
have  been  fleeing  from  them  in  search  of  gold 
— gold — gold. 

We  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that  had  the 
emigrants  to  California,  since  the  discovery  of 
gold  there,  gone  instead  to  the  rich  lands  of  our 
Western  States,  they  could  have  produced  dou¬ 
ble  the  amount  of  all  the  gold  dug  from  the 
mines  of  that  El  Dorado.  The  capital  necessary 
to  place  a  man  in  working  condition  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  mines  would  have  settled  him  comforta¬ 
bly  on  an  eighty  acre  lot  in  Iowa,  in  a  good  cabin, 
with  a  team,  farming  utensils,  provisions,  &c., 
and  insured  him,  instead  of  a  chance  for  a  little 
gold,  the  certainty  of  an  independent  position 
for  life,  without  the  sacrifice  of  home,  friends, 
health,  morals,  and  indeed  all  that  men  should 
esteem  valuable  in  life. 

Thank  heaven,  the  “gold  mania”  is  in  its  de¬ 
cadence,  and  the  time  is  near  when  it  will  be 
seen  and  known  that  every  ounce  of  gold  dust, 
dug  from  the  California  mines  costs  twice  its 
market  value. —  Ohio  Farmer. 

- •  o  • - 

To  Head  a  Rearing  Horse. — Whenever  you 
perceive  a  horse’s  inclination  to  rear,  separate 
your  reins  and  prepare  for  him.  The  instant  he 
is  about  to  rise,  slacken  one  hand,  and  bend  or 
twist  his  head  with  the  other,  keeping  your 
hands  low.  This  bending  compels  him  to  move 
a  hind  leg,  and  of  necessity  brings  his  fore  feet 
down.  Instantly  twist  him  completely  round 
two  or  three  times,  which  will  confuse  him  very 
much,  and  completely  throw  him  off  his  guard. 
The  moment  you  have  finished  twisting  him 
round,  place  his  head  in  the  direction  you  wish 
to  proceed,  apply  the  spurs,  and  he  will  not  fail 
to  go  forward;  if  the  situation  be  convenient, 
press  him  into  a  gallop,  and  apply  the  spurs  and 
whip  two  or  three  times  severely.  The  horse 
will  not  perhaps,  be  satisfied  with  the  first  defeat, 
but  may  feel  disposed  to  try  again  for  the  mas¬ 
tery.  Should  this  be  the  case,  you  have  only  to 
twist  him,  &c.,  as  before,  and  you  will  find  that 
in  the  second  struggle  he  will  be  much  more 
easily  subdued  than  on  the  former  occasion ;  in 
fact  you  will  perceive  him  to  quail  under  the 
operation. — British  Sportsman. 

Live  stock  in  tue  United  States. — Taking 
the  last  census  as  the  basis  of  a  calculation,  there 
is  at  this  time  about  six  hundred  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  live  stock  in  the  U.  S.  Their  value  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  all  the  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  country,  and  also  exceeds  the  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  commerce,  both  inland  and  foreign. 

Good  Corn. — T.  Barb,  living  four  miles  north¬ 
east  of  this  place,  tells  us  he  has  taken  from 
one  acre  of  his  corn  field  110  bushels.  This, 
we  presume,  is  about  as  good  a  yield  of  corn  as 
is  generally  found  in  any  country.  Little  Wyan¬ 
dot  is  hard  to  beat  for  a  good  many  things.  Suc¬ 
cess  to  our  farmers. —  Wyandot  Pioneer. 


Great  Corn — Pickaway  vs.  Ross. — We  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Lansing,  Secretary 
of  the  Ross  County  Agricultural  Society,  that 
Mr.  John  P.  Barger  raised  on  a  field  of  eighty 
acres  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  sold  to  Mr.  Enos 
Prather  at  that  average.  Can  any  body  beat 
that? — Scioto  Gazette. 

Yes-sir-ee!  Old  Pickaway  can  beat  it  all  to 
pieces!  Dr.  P.  K.  Hull  raised  one  hundred  acres 
of  corn  on  Mr.  Ezra  Florence’s  farm,  on  the  Darby 
bottoms,  in  this  county,  which  averaged  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-six  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  G.  B. 
Dresbach,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  took  it  at  that  ave¬ 
rage. —  Oircleville  Watchman. 
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INVOCATION  TO  THE  NEW  YEAH. 

BY  TENNYSON. 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 

The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light ; 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 

Ring  out,  wildfbells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring  happy  belle,  across  the  snow ; 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 

For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife  ; 

Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 

The  faithless,  coldness  of  the  times  ; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 
But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite  ; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shades  of  foul  disease, 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold, 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand  ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

R'mg  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 


THE  DEATH  OF  GRIMES’  HEN. 

BY  MICHEL  STEINHOITER. 

At  last  the  speckled  hen  is  gone— 

That  hen  of  hens  the  best ; 

She  died  without  a  sigh  or  groan, 

While  in  her  downy  nest. 

Through  summer’s  heat  and  winter’s  snow, 
For  ten  long  years  she  lay, 

At  noon  and  eve,  old  Grimes  an  egg, 

But  none  the  Sabbath  day. 

She  had  a  nest  behind  the  door, 

All  neatly  lined  with  hay  ; 

Her  back  was  brown,  and  speckled  o’er 
With  spots  “  inclined  to  gray.” 

Though  fourteen  years  of  age  almost, 

She  still  looked  young  and  hale — 

And  like  Job’s  turkey  she  could  boast 
One  feather  in  her  tail. 

The  neighbors’  fowls  did  all  agree 
She  was  a  good  old  soul ; 

She  sometimes  roosted  in  a  tree, 

And  sometimes  on  a  pole. 

Whene’er  the  rain  came  pelting  down, 
And  thunders’  deadful  roar, 

She  hid  herself  in  Grimes’  hat, 

Until  the  storm  was  o’er. 

She  lived  a  plain  and  honest  life — 

No  higher  wished  to  rise, 

She  flew  at  neighbor  Sampson’s  wife, 

And  scratched  out  both  her  eyes. 

She  never  deigned  the  barn-yard  beau, 

His  face  to  look  upon, 


And  loved  but  one,  whose  long  shrill  crow 
Was  heard  at  early  dawn — 

An  aged  cock,  who  oft  had  told 
His  descent  with  a  sigh, 

From  one  that  crow’d  when  he  of  old, 

His  master  did  deny. 

When  poor  old  speckled  closed  her  eye, 

He  jumped  the  fence  and  cried — 

He  bid  the  poultry  all  good-bye, 

And  then  laid  down  and  died. 

Kind  reader  now  we’ll  drop  a  tear 
To  Grimes’  speckled  hen; 

It  is  too  true,  we  ne’er  shall  look 
U  pon  her  like  again. 

WINTER. 

Slowly,  thickly,  fastly,  fall  the  snow-flakes — 
like  seasons  upon  the  life  of  man.  At  the  first, 
they  lose  themselves  in  the  brown  mat  of  her¬ 
bage,  or  gently  melt,  as  they  fall  upon  the  broad 
stepping-stone  at  the  door.  But  as  hour  after 
hour  passes,  the  feathery  flakes  stretch  their 
white  cloak  plainly  on  the  meadow,  and  children 
the  door-steps  with  their  multitudes,  covering  it 
with  a  mat  of  pearls. 

The  dried  grass  tips  pierce  the  mantle  of 
white,  like  so  many  serried  spears,  but  as  the 
storm  goes  softly  on,  they  sink  one  by  one 
to  their  snowy  tomb,  and  present^7  show 
nothing  of  all  their  army,  save  one  or  two  strag¬ 
gling  banners  of  blackened  and  shrunken  daisies. 

Across  the  wide  meadow  that  stretches  from 
my  window7,  I  can  see  nothing  of  those  hills, 
which  were  so  green  in  summer ;  between  me 
and  them,  lie  only  the  soft,  slow-moving  masses, 
filling  the  air  w7ith  whiteness ;  I  catch  only  the 
glimpse  of  one  guant,  and  bare-armed  oak,  loom¬ 
ing  through  the  feathery  multitude,  like  a  tall 
ship’s  spars  breaking  through  the  fog. 

The  roof  of  the  barn  is  covered,  and  the  leak¬ 
ing  eaves  show  dark  stains  of  water,  that  trickle 
down  the  weather-beaten  boards.  The  pear 
trees  that  wore  such  a  weight  of  greenness  in 
the  leafy  June,  now  stretch  their  bare  arms  to 
the  snowy  blast,  and  carry  upon  each  tiny  bough 
a  narrow7  burden  of  winter. 

The  old  house-dog  marches  stately  through 
the  strange  covering  of  earth,  and  seems  to  pon¬ 
der  on  the  wrelcome  he  will  show7,  and  stalks 
again  to  his  dry  covet  in  the  shed.  The  lambs 
that  belong  to  the  meadow7  flock,  w’ith  their  feed¬ 
ing  ground  all  covered,  seem  to  wonder  at  their 
loss ;  but  take  courage  from  the  quiet  air  of  the 
veteran  sheep,  and  gambol  after  them,  as  they 
move  sedately  towards  the  shelter  of  the  barn. 

The  cat,  driven  from  the  kitchen  door,  beats 
a  coy  retreat,  with  long  reaches  of  her  foot, 
upon  the  yielding  surface.  The  matronly  hens 
saunter  out  at  a  little  lifting  of  the  storm  ;  and 
eye  curiously  with  heads  half-turned  their  sink¬ 
ing  steps  ;  and  then  fell  back  with  a  quiet  cluck 
of  satisfaction,  to  the  wholesome  gravel  by  the 
stable  door. 

By  and  by  the  snow  flakes  pile  more  leisurely ; 
they  grow  large  and  scattered,  and  come  more 
slowdy  than  before.  The  hills  that  were  brown, 
heave  into  sight — great  rounded  billows  of 
w7hite.  The  gay  woods  look  shrunken  to  half 
their  height,  and  stand  waving  in  the  storm. 
The  wind  freshens,  and  scatters  the  light  flakes 
that  crown  the  burden  of  the  snow,  and  as  the 
day  droops,  a  clear  bright  sky  of  steel  color, 
cleaves  the  land,  and  sends  down  a  chilling  wind 
to  bank  the  w7alls,  and  to  freeze  in  the  storm. 
The  moon  rises  full  and  .round,  and  plays  a  joy¬ 
ous  chill  over  the  glistening  raiment  of  the 
land. 

I  pile  my  fire  with  clean  cleft  hickory,  and 
musing  over  some  sweet  story  of  the  olden  time, 
I  wander  into  a  rich  realm  of  thought,  until  my 
eyes  grow  dim,  and  dreaming  of  battle  and  of 
prince,  I  fell  to  sleep  in  my  old  farm  chamber. 

At  morning,  I  find  my  dreams  all  written  on 
the  window,  in  crystals  of  fairy  shape.  The 
cattle  one  by  one,  with  ears  frost-tipped,  and 


with  frosty  noses,  wend  their  way  to  the  water¬ 
ing  place  in  the  meadow.  One  by  one  they 
drink,  and  crop  the  stunted  herbage,  which  the 
warm  spring  keeps  green  and  bare. 

A  hound  bays  in  the  distance ;  the  smoke  of 
cottages  rises  straight  towards  heaven ;  a  lazy 
jingle  of  sleigh  bells  wakens  the  quiet  of  the 
high  road  and  upon  the  hills,  the  leafless  woods 
stand  low,  like  crouching  armies  with  guns  and 
spears  in  sest ;  and  among  them,  the  scattered 
spiral  pines  rise  like  banner-men,  uttering  with 
their  thousand  and  one  tongues  of  green,  the 
proud  war-cry — “  God  is  with  us.” 

But  the '  sky  of  winter  is  as  capacious  as  the 
sky  of  spring — even  as  the  old  wander  in 
thought,  like  the  vagaries  of  a  boy. 

Before  noon,  the  heavens  are  mantled  with  a 
leaden  gray,  the  eaves  that  dripped  in  the  glow 
of  the  sun,  now  tell  their  tale  of  morning’s 
warmth,  in  crystal  ranks  of  icicles.  The  cattle 
seek  their  shelter,  and  the  few  lingering  leaves 
of  the  white  oaks,  rustle  dismally,  and  the  pines 
breathe  signs  of  mourning.  As  the  night  dark¬ 
ens  and  deepens  the  storm,  the  house-dog  bays, 
and  the  children  crouch  in  the  wide  chimney 
corners,  and  the  sleety  rain  comes  in  sharp 
gusts.  x\nd,  as  I  sit  by  the  light,  leaping  blaze 
in  my  chamber,  the  scattered  hail-drops  beat 
upon  my  window,  like  the  tappings  of  an  Old 
Man’s  cane. — Author  Unknown. 


THE  GOVERNOR  AND  THE  BOYS; 

OR  now  HE  SAVED  HIS  FRUIT. 

“Tnu  severest  punishment  I  ever  received.” 
This,  Mr.  Editor,  was  the  closing  remark  of  a 
venerable  and  respected  friend,  when  giving  me 
an  account,  a  few  days  ago,  of  one  of  his  boyish 
pranks  in  Old  Boston.  I  wish  I  could  tell  the 
story  as  he  tells  it ;  but  it  is  so  good,  and  in  my 
opinion,  teaches  so  admirable  a  lesson  to  us  all, 
that  I  venture  to  hope  it  may  find  a  place  in 
your  pages,  even  in  the  shape  in  which  I  shall 
attempt  it. 

My  old  friend,  raised  in  Boston,  brought  up 
and  nurtured  within  the  shadow  of  Old  South, 
was,  in  his  younger  days,  like  most  other  boys, 
considerably  addicted  to  the  consumption  of 
ripe  fruit,  and  not  very  keenly  perceptive  of 
the  laws  of  meum  and  tuum  in  obtaining  it.  I 
will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  this  weakness 
he  inherited  direct  from  our  first  parents  ;  it  is 
sufficient  that  my  friend  was  completely  under 
its  influence,  that  even  the  fine  fruit  of  Mr. 
Bowdoin’s  garden  was  no  exception  to  those 
agrarian  notions  which  the  boys  of  the  town 
applied  to  all  the  fruit  on  the  peninsula. 

Mr.  Bowdoin’s  garden  then  occupied  an  area 
which  is  now  covered  with  brick,  mortar,  and 
paving  stones.  It  was  defended  by  a  wall,  the 
altitude  of  which  was  considered  by  the  whole 
school  as  one  of  their  prime  grievances.  A 
portion  of  this  wall,  however,  had  become 
somewhat  ruinous,  a  breach  was  reported  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  half  a  dozen  chosen  boys  were  se¬ 
lected  for  the  attack.  My  old  friend  was  one  of 
the  number,  the  appointed  time  was  between 
one  and  two  P.  M.,  when  it  was  conjectured 
that  Mr.  B.  and  his  family  would  be  at  dinner. 
The  stormers  assemble — the  breach  is  carried 
in  gallant  style,  and  stomachs,  pockets,  trousers, 
and  even  shirt-bosoms  are  quickly  filled  with 
the  forbidden  fruit.  A  triumphant  retreat  is 
already  anticipated,  but  as  the  little  band  draws 
near  to  the  breach — horror  of  horrors ! — it  is 
discovered  to  be  in  possession  of  a  sturdy  ser¬ 
vant-man  of  Mr.  B.,  supported  by  a  huge  bam¬ 
boo,  and  retreat  by  any  other  pass  is  out  of  the 
question.  Stomachs,  probably,  remained  in 
statu  quo ,  but  all  other  engines  of  transport 
are  quickly  relieved  of  their  burdens — the  in¬ 
vaders  draw  nearer  to  the  breach,  intending  to 
make  a  rush ;  but  are  informed  by  the  sturdy 
guard,  that  “Mr.  Bowdoin  is  in  the  parlor,  and 
wishes  to  see  the  young  gentlemen.” 

Flight  is  in  vain,  and  with  palpitating  hearts, 
our  heroes  march,  in  single  file,  towards  the 
house,  the  servant-man  and  the  bamboo  cover¬ 
ing  the  rear.  The  posse  was  met  at  the  hall- 
door  by  the  good  Mr.  Bowdoin,  who  made  them 
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a  most  courteous  and  friendly  bow,  welcomed 
them  to  his  house,  and  invited  them  to  walk  in 
and  sit  down.  They  were  ushered  into  the 
parlor,  where  two  or  three  young  ladies  were 
employed  at  needle-work,  presented  with  much 
form,  and  treated  with  abundance  of  bewitching 
smiles.  An  inner  door  was  now  opened,  and 
Mr.  Bowdoin  conducted  them  into  the  drawing¬ 
room,  where  two  elderly  ladies  were  sitting. 
Here  a  still  more  ceremonious  introduction  took 
place.  The  ladies  were  all  kindness — the  lads 
were  requested  to  be  seated — a  bell  was  rung — 
a  servant  appeared — cake,  wine,  and  fruit  were 
ordered  by  Mr.  B.  On  the  return  of  the  servant, 
Mr.  B.  rose,  filled  the  wine  glasses,  and  handed 
them  round,  most  kindly  pressing  the  young¬ 
sters,  and  insisting  on  their  partaking  of  the 
good  things — entertaining  his  reluctant  guests 
all  the  while  with  declarations  of  his  great  hap¬ 
piness  at  the  honor  done  him  by  their  visit- 
inquiring  their  views  as  to  the  war  then  raging 
in  Europe — what  they  thought  of  the  growing- 
power  oi  Bonaparte — what  part  they  supposed 
the  Archduke  Charles  would  take  in  the  poli¬ 
tical  ferment  of  the  day,  etc.,  etc. 

This  amusing  scene  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  the 
ladies  and  the  good  Mr.  B.  appearing  to  vie  wi  th 
each  other  in  attentions  to  the  now  conscience- 
stricken  marauders.  At  length  Mr.  B.  pulled 
out  his  watch,  and  said,  “  My  good  young 
friends,  I  regret  that  I  have  an  appointment.  I 
should  have  been  happy  to  prolong  this  visit.  I 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again. 
Meantime,  my  boys,  at  any  time  when  you  will 
favor  me  with  a  call,  the  garden  and  orchard  are 
entirely  at  your  service,  and  my  man  James  has 
orders  to  help  you  to  any  fruit  you  may  desire.” 
With  these  words  the  boys  were  dismissed,  with 
many  bows  and  shakes  of  the  hand.  “Oh,” 
said  my  good  old  friend,  “  ’twas  the  severest  pun¬ 
ishment  I  ever  got ,  and  I  never  rohhed  an  or¬ 
chard  since."— Boston  Transcript. 


A  Young  Hero. — In  the  Madison  (Ind.)  Daily 
Argus,  Dec.  1,  we  find  the  following  account  of 
the  martyrdom  of  an  American  boy — a  youth 
of  whom  our  nation  may  be  proud — who  died 
because  he  would  not  tell  a  lie : 

A  case  of  moral  heroism  exceeding  that  im¬ 
puted  to  Knud  Iverson,  occurred  in  Marquette 
County,  in  this  State,  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
the  facts  of  which  were  established  by  judicial 
investigation,  and  were  related  to  us  by  Judge 
Larabee,  who  presided  at  the  trial. 

_  A  beautiful,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  boy,  about 
nine  years  of  age,  was  taken  from  the  Orphan 
Asylum  in  Milwaukee,  and  adopted  by  a  re¬ 
spectable  farmer  of  Marquette,  a  professor  of 
religion,  and  a  member  of  the  Baptist  persuasion. 
A  girl,  a  little  older  than  the  boy,  was  also 
adopted  into  the  same  family.  Soon  after  these 
children  were  installed  in  their  new  home,  the 
boy  discovered  criminal  conduct  on  the  part  of 
his  new  mother,  which  he  mentioned  to  the  little 
girl,  and  it  thereby  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
woman  ;  she  indignantly  denied  the  story  to  the 
satisfaction  of  her  husband,  and  insisted  that 
the  boy  should  be  whipped  until  he  confessed 
the  falsehood.  The  man — poor,  weak  bigot — 
impelled  by  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  proceeded 
to  the  task  assigned  him,  by  procuring  a  bundle 
of  rods,  stripping  the  child  naked,  and  suspend¬ 
ing  him  by  a  cord  to  the  rafters  of  the  house, 
and  whipping  him  at  intervals  for  over  two 
hours,  till  the  blood  ran  through  the  floor,  mak¬ 
ing  a  pool  upon  the  floor  below ;  stopping  only 
to  rest  and  interrogate  the  boy,  and  getting  no 
other  reply  than  “Pa,  I  told  the  truth — I  can¬ 
not  tell  a  lie ;”  the  woman  all  the  time  urging 
him  to  “  do  his  duty.”  The  poor  little  hero,  at 
length  released  from  his  torture,  throw  his  arms 
around  the  neck  of  his  tormentor,  kissed  him, 
and  said,  “Pa,  I  am  so  cold,”  and  died.  It  ap¬ 
peared  in  evidence,  upon  the  trial  of  this  man 
and  woman  for  murder,  that  the  child  did  tell 
the  truth,  and  suffered  death  by  slow  torture 
rather  than  tell  a  lie.  The  age  of  heroism  and 
of  martyrdom  will  not  have  passed  till  mothers 
cease  to  instil  holy  precepts  into  the  mind  of 


their  infant  offspring.  The  man  and  woman 
who  murdered  this  angel  child  are  now  in  the 
penitentiary  at  Waupun,  to  which  they  were 
sentenced  for  ten  years. 


THE  BABY'S  COMPLAINT. 

Now,  I  suppose  you  think,  because  you 
never  see  me  do  any  thing  but  feed  and  sleep, 
that  I  have  a  very  nice  time  of  it.  Let  me  tell 
you  that  you  are  mistaken,  and  that  I  am  tor¬ 
mented  half  to  death,  though  I  never  say  any 
thing  about  it.  How  should  you  like  every 
morning  to  have  your  nose  washed  up,  instead 
of  down  ?  How  should  you  like  to  have  a  pin 
put  through  your  dress  into  jmur  skin,  and 
have  to  bear  it  all  day  till  your  clothes  were 
taken  off  at  night?  How  should  you  like  to  be 
held  so  near  the  fire  that  your  eyes  were  half 
scorched  out  of  your  head,  while  your  nurse 
was  reading  a  novel?  How  should  you  like  to 
have  a  great  fly  light  on  your  nose,  and  not 
know  how  to  take  aim  at  him,  with  your  little, 
fat,  useless  fingers  ?  How  should  you  like  to  be 
left  alone  in  the  room  to  lake  a  nap,  and  have  a 
great  pussy  jump  into  your  cradle,  and  sit  star¬ 
ing  you  with  her  great  green  eyes,  till  you  were 
all  of  a  tremble?  How  should  you  like  to  reach 
out  your  hand  for  the  pretty  bright  candle,  and 
find  out  that  it  was  way  across  the  room,  instead 
of  close  by  ?  How  should  you  like  to  tire  you- 
self  out  crawling  way  across  the  carpet,  to  pick 
up  a  pretty  button  or  pin,  and  have  it  snatched 
away,  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  enjoy  it.  I  tell 
you  it  is  enough  to  ruin  any  baby’s  temper. 
How  should  you  like  to  have  your  mamma  stay 
at  a  party  and  you  as  hungry  as  a  little  cub, 
and  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  nurse  who  trotted 
you  up  and  down  till  every  bone  in  your  body 
ached  ?  How  should  you  like,  when  your 
mamma  dressed  you  up  all  pretty  to  take  the 
nice,  fresh  air,  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  your 
nurse  in  some  smoky  kitchen,  while  she  gossips 
with  one  of  her  cronies  ?  How  should  you  like 
to  submit  to  have  your  toes  tickled  by  all  the 
little  children  who  insisted  upon  “  seeing  baby’s 
feet  ?”  How  should  you  like  to  have  a  dreadful 
pain  under  the  apron,  and  have  every  body  call 
you  “a  little  cross  thing,”  when  you  couldn’t 
speak  to  tell  what  was  the  matter  with  you? 
IIow  should  you  like  to  crawl  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  (just  to  look  about  a  little,)  and  pitch 
heels  over  head  from  top  to  the  bottom  ? 

Oh  I  can  tell  you  it  is  no  joke  to  be  a  baby  ! 
such  a  thinking  as  we  keep  up !  and  if  we  try 
to  find  out  any  thing  we  are  sure  to  get  out- 
brains  knocked  in  the  attempt.  It  is  very  try¬ 
ing  to  a  sensible  baby,  who  is  in  a  hurry  to 
know  every  thing,  and  can’t  wait  to  grow  up. 

Future  Housekeepers. — We  some  times  catch 
ourselves  wondering  how  many  of  the  young- 
women  whom  we  meet  with,  are  to  perform  the 
part  of  housekeepers,  when  the  young  men  who 
eye  them  so  admiringly  have  persuaded  them  to 
become  their  wives. 

We  listen  to  those  young  ladies  of  whom  we 
speak,  and  hear  them  not  only  acknowledging 
but  boasting  of  their  ignorance  of  all  household 
duties,  as  if  nothing  would  so  lower  them  in  the 
esteem  of  their  friends  as  the  confession  of  an 
ability  to  bake  bread  and  pies,  or  cook  a  piece  of 
meat,  or  a  disposition  to  engage  in  any  useful 
employment.  Speaking  from  our  youthful  re¬ 
collection,  we  are  free  to  say  that  taper  fingers, 
and  lily  white  hands  arc  very  pretty  to  look  at 
with  a  young  man’s  eyes,  and  we  have  known 
the  artless  innocence  of  practical  knowledge 
displayed  by  a  young  Miss  to  appear  rather  in¬ 
teresting  than  otherwise.  But  we  have  lived 
long  enough  to  learn  that  life  is  full  of  rugged 
experiences,  that  the  most  loving,  romantic  and 
delicate  people  must  live  on  cooked  or  other¬ 
wise  prepared  food,  and  in  homes  kept  clean 
and  tidy  by  industrious  hands.  And  for  all  the 
practical  purposes  of  married  life,  it  is  generally 
found  that  for  the  husband  to  sit  and  gaze  at  a 
wife’s  taper  fingers,  or  for  a  wife  to  be  looked  at 
and  admired,  does  not  make  the  pot  boil  or  put 


the  smallest  piece  of  food  in  the  pot. —  Writer 
Unlcnown 

- •  •  ♦ - 

Wife,  Mistress,  Lady.  — Who  marries  for 
love  takes  a  wife,  who  marries  for  consideration 
takes  a  lady.  You  are  loved  by  your  wife,  re¬ 
garded  by  your  mistress,  tolerated  by  your  lady. 
You  have  a  wife  for  yourself,  a  mistress  for  your 
house  and  its  friends,  a  lady  for  the  world. 
Your  wife  will  agree  with  you,  your  mistress- will 
accommodate  you,  your  lady  will  manage  you. 
Your  wife  will  take  care  of  your  household, 
your  mistress  of  your  house,  your  lady  of  ap¬ 
pearances.  If  you  are  sick,  your  wife  will 
nurse  you,  your  mistress  will  visit  you,  your 
lady  will  inquire  after  your  health.  You  take 
a  walk  with  your  wife,  a  ride  with  your  mis¬ 
tress,  and  join  parties  with  your  lady.  Your 
wife  will  share  your  grief,  your  mistress  your 
money,  and  your  lady  your  debts.  If  you  are 
dead,  your  wife  will  shed  tears,  your  mistress 
lament,  and  your  lady  wear  mourning. 

- » — ■ — 

The  following  recipe  is  furnished  in  answer 
to  a  special  request,  by  one  of  the  best  house¬ 
keepers  in  our  acquaintance,  and  we  think  it 
will  be  found  worth  a  whole  year’s  subscription, 
especially  to  all  our  lady  subscribers,  of  whom 
our  books  show  not  a  few.  “ Mrs.”  and  “Miss,” 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  prefixes  to  the 
names  on  the  wrappers  of  our  papers.  This  by 
the  way ;  here  is  the 

recipe  for  washing. 

Take  half  a  pound  brown  soap,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  dissolve  in  one  quart  of  water ;  while 
warm  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  turpentine  and 
the  same  quantity  of  alcohol. 

Prepare  the  clothes  by  soaking  over  night  in 
tepid  water,  (cold  will  answer  butis  not  as  good.) 
Wring  them  out,  shake  well  open,  lay  them  in 
the  tub  with  the  most  soiled  parts  uppermost. 
Have  ready  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  to  which 
add  the  above  mixture  in  the  proportion  of 
one  tea-cup-ful  to  each  tub,  (if  the  clothes  are 
much  soiled  add  a  little  more,)  and  pour  over 
the  clothes ;  cover  them  with  the  ironing  blanket, 
or  some  other  heavy  covering,  and  let  them  re¬ 
main  until  cold  enough  to  wash  out ;  throw  them 
from  this  into  the  first  rinse  ;  blue  and  hang  out. 
Should  the  water  become  cold  before  all  are 
washed,  heat  again.  All  colored  clothes  may  be 
washed  in  the  suds,  but  not  flannels  as  the  tur¬ 
pentine  shrinks  them.  Our  girl  puts  her  clothes 
scalding  before  breakfast,  and  lets  them  remain 
until  all  her  house  work  is  done,  by  which  time 

they  are  cold  enough  to  wash. 

- ♦  »--« - 

Baked  hams. — Most  persons  boil  hams.  It  is 
much  better  baked,  if  baked  right.  Soak  it  for 
an  hour  in  clean  water  and  wipe  it  dry,  next 
spread  it  all  over  with  thin  batter,  and  then  put 
into  a  deep  dish  with  sticks  under  it,  to  keep 
it  out  of  the  gravy.  When  it  is  fully  done,  take 
off  the  skin  and  batter  crusted  upon  the  flesh 
side,  and  set  it  away  to  cool.  You  will  find  it 
very  delicious,  but  too  rich  for  dyspeptics. 

- ©  ©  - 

A  good  Sentiment. — “  I  am  rich  enough,”  says 
Pope  to  Swift,  “  and  can  afford  to  give  away  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  I  would  not  crawl  upon 
the  earth  without  doing  a  little  good.  I  will  en¬ 
joy  the  pleasure  of  giving  what  I  give,  by  giv¬ 
ing  it  alive,  and  seeing  another  enjoy  it.  When 
I  die,”  he  added,  “  I  should  be  ashamed  to  leave 
enough  for  a  monument,  if  there  was  a  wanting 
friend  above  ground.” 

“  Illustrated  with  Cuts,”  said  a  young  ur¬ 
chin,  as  he  drew  his  pocket-knife  across  theleaves 
of  his  grammar  ;  “  Illustrated  with  cuts,”  reite¬ 
rated  the  schoolmaster,  as  he  drew  his  cane 
across  the  back  of  the  young  urchin. 
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The  subscriptions  of  very  few  of  our  readers 
expire  with  the  close  of  the  year,  and  we  need 
not  call  upon  them  to  renew.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  many  of  their  neighbors  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  subscribe  for  some  periodical  at  this 
season,  and  we  ask  those  who  can  recommend 
the  American  Agriculturist  to  others,  to  do  this 
especially  at  the  present  time.  Some  of  your 
neighbors  have  never  taken  an  agricultural 
paper,  and  others  are  not  yet  alive  to  the  value 
of  a  weeldy  periodical  of  an  elevated  character. 
A  little  effort  on  your  part,  which  will  cost  but 
a  little  time,  may  induce  several  of  these  per¬ 
sons  to  become  subscribers,  and  while  they  will 
be  benefited  by  this  course,  you  will  also  be 
benefited  in  return  by  the  increased  intelligence 
of  those  around  you. 

- *  O  I - - 

NEW  YEAR’S  PRESENTS. 

We  have  a  host  of  friends  among  our  readers 
all  over  the  country,  who  would  no  doubt  de¬ 
light  in  giving  us  some  token  of  their  regard, 
at  this  annual  season  of  gifts,  were  they  so 
near  us  as  to  make  it  convenient.  We  will 
suggest  a  plan  by  which  they  can  do  this  with¬ 
out  cost.  The  most  acceptable  present  we  can 
receive  will  be  a  new  subscriber  from  each  one 
who  now  takes  our  paper.  May  we  not  ask  each 
of  our  subscribers  to  remember  us  in  this  way  ? 
One  new  subscriber  from  you,  and  you,  kind 
reader,  will  double  our  present  list,  and  give  us 
increased  facilities  for  adding  to  the  interest 
and  permanent  value  of  your  paper.  Some  of 
you  can  send  us  a  dozen  or  twenty  new  names, 
and  thus  make  up  for  those  who  are  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  getting  any  new  ones. 

- - 0  0  6 - 

THE  NAMES  ARE  COMING  IN. 

Within  a  few  days  we  have  received  several 
hundreds  of  new  subscribers.  To  those  who 
have  been  active  in  producing  this  result  we 
return  our  sincere  thanks.  Our  readers  may 
depend  upon  our  renewed  and  increased  exer¬ 
tions  in  the  future.  We  aim  at  nothing  less 
than  making  the  Agriculturist  unequaled  for 
its  variety  of  sound,  practical  information. 

REMEMBER  THAT  SON,  BROTHER,  OR 

FRIEND  AT  A  DISTANCE. 

Make  him  fifty-two  presents  in  the  form  of  a 
weekly  periodical,  and  each  week  he  will  be 
reminded  of  you  as  he  receives  his  paper.  You 
can  do  this  by  sending  his  name  to  this  office 
with  the  same  amount  as  you  have  paid  for 
your  own  paper.  If  you  are  the  member  of  a 
club,  you  can  add  other  names  to  the  club,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  any  office  you  may 
direct  upon  the  same  terms. 

- - *  o  * - 

ORDER  SPECIMEN  COPIES. 

Any  person  who  may  wish  to  send  a  speci¬ 
men  paper  to  a  friend,  can  do  so  without  losing 
his  own  paper,  by  forwarding  the  name  to  us,  and 
we  will  send  any  one  number  indicated  without 
expense.  We  wish  every  farmer  in  the  country 
to  see  a  copy  of  our  paper,  and  will  be  obliged 
to  those  who  will  send  us  in  lists  of  names  of 
those  to  whom  we  can  forward  specimen  copies. 


On  account  of  the  Holidays,  the  Cattle  Mar¬ 
kets  for  this  and  next  week  are  held  on  Tues¬ 
day,  instead  of  Monday  as  is  customary.  In  or¬ 
der  to  give  reports  of  these  for  the  current 
week,  we  are  obliged  to  go  to  press  one  day 
later,  and  mail  the  present  and  next  number 
on  Wednesday  instead  of  Tuesday  evening. 

- - 

Snip  Great  Republic  on  Fire  ! — On  another 
page  will  be  found  a  description  of  the  ship 
Great  Republic,  but  as  we  go  to  press  this  no¬ 
ble  structure  is  in  flames,  with  no  hope  of  sav¬ 
ing  the  ship,  or  any  part  of  the  valuable  cargo 
on  board,  the  stowage  of  which  had  just  been 
finished,  preparatory  to  hauling  out  and  sailing 
on  this  day.  She  was  the  largest  merchant 
ship  ever  constructed,  and  was  an  ornament  to 
our  country,  and  the  pride  of  every  American 
citizen. 

The  Hutchinsons. — These  popular  vocalists 
have  commenced  a  series  of  Wednesday  evening 
concerts  at  the  Tabernacle.  We  listened  to 
them,  for  the  twentieth  time  at  least,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  last,  and  with  no  lessening  of  the 
pleasure  we  have  enjoyed  so  often  during  the 
last  dozen  years,  as  our  path  has  crossed  theirs 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Their  music 
comes  from  the  heart,  and  reaches  the  hearts  of 
their  always  large  audiences.  There  is  in  all 
their  songs  a  chasteness,  as  well  as  a  beauty  and 
benevolence  of  sentiment,  which  finds  a  pleasing 
response  in  every  listener.  Their  voices  were 
developed  and  toned  amid  the  healthful  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  good  old  farm  in  their  “  mount¬ 
ain  home,”  a  place  admirably  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  muscular  frame,  and  to  give 
vigor  and  energy  to  the  whole  man,  phy¬ 
sical,  moral,  and  intellectual.  Long  may  the 
Hutchinsons,  the  farmer’s  sons,  continue  to 
enjoy  that  popular  favor,  of  which  they  have 
engrossed  so  large  a  share  for  many  years  past. 

- o  O  0 - 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  am  grateful  to  you  for 
your  article  on  this  subject;  it  will  be  useful  to 
thousands,  because  the  subject  is  so  important, 
and  is  treated  so  plainly.  AVhy  don’t  those  who 
write  for  the  people,  write  with  the  like  plain¬ 
ness  ?  Let  the  sentimental  authors  indite  so  as 
to  please  their  sentimental  readers,  who  seek  for 
idle  amusement  instead  of  rational  information ; 
let  dealers  in  hocus  pocus,  who  seek  to  tickle  the 
ear  rather  than  to  improve  or  satisfy  the  mind, 
mount  to  the  clouds  in  their  balloons  of  misty 
words  and  bubble-like  ideas ;  but  let  the  hon¬ 
est  common  sense  man,  who  writes  for  the 
farmers,  write  so  that  common  sense  people 
may  understand  him.  Why  annoy  the  people 
with  long-wordy  articles,  speeches,  and  books? 
It  is  not  the  multitude  of  words,  but  the  ideas 
which  are  really  valued  now-a-days ;  for  he  is 
foolish  who  would  search  a  bushel  of  chaff  for  a 
grain  of  wheat.  Still,  some  will  talk, 

“Ye  gods  !  how  they  will  talk 
and  some  are  silly  enough  to  listen  to  their 
hurdy-gurdy  noise.  Why  call  sheep  “  the 
wooly  people,”  information  on  fruit  trees  “  a 
dissertation  on  the  science  of  pomology,”  and 
why  call  salt  “chloride  of  sodium?”  The  wri¬ 
ters  most  admired  use  a  plain  and  familiar  a, 
b,  ab,  sort  of  style?  they  do  not, 

“With  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 

Amaze  the  gaping  rustics  standing  round.” 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  critic ;  I  am  only  an 
old  farmer,  and  my  object  is  to  entreat  every 
one,  who  wishes  to  do  us  plain  farmers  good, 
first  to  understand  his  subject,  and  then  treat  it 


plainly,  and  briefly,  and  honestly,  so  that  each 
and  all  of  us  may  profit  by  it,  and  live  to  bless 
him. 

But  to  return  to  what  I  set  out  with.  There 
are  some  points  on  which  please  give  us  a  little 
more  information,  in  regard  to  phosphate  of 
lime. 

How  small  should  the  bones  be  broken  ?  How 
many  quarts  of  the  liquid  will  a  bushel  of  broken 
bones  produce  ?  How  many  quarts  of  liquid, 
made  into  powder  in  the  way  you  state,  should 
be  added  to  say  20  bushels  of  fine,  dry  earth  or 
dung?  How  many  bushels  of  such  compound 
should  be  used  to  the  acre  ?  Upon  what  crops 
and  soils  has  it  the  best  effect?  Whether 
should  it  be  sown  and  harrowed  in  with  the 
seed,  or  sown  after  the  seed  has  sprung  up? 
What  valuable  results  of  its  use  to  crops  have 
come  to  your  knowledge  ? 

I  mean  to  try  it;  for  I  think  we  farmers  should 
ourselves  be  reasoning  experimenters,  and  not 
remain  clod-hoppers  for  ever. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Wankeslia,  Wisconsin,  )  ThOMAS  JOHNSTON. 

Nov.  30,  1853.  t 

The  finer  the  bones  are  broken  the  better. 
Where  a  bone  mill  is  at  hand  it  is  better  to 
grind  them ;  but  our  article  was  designed  for 
those  who  are  not  thus  situated.  The  coarser 
the  bones,  the  longer  time,  and  the  more  stirring 
will  be  needed.  Sometimes  large  bones  will  not 
be  fully  dissolved  during  an  entire  year,  while 
a  few  hours  or  days  at  most  is  sufficient  for 
dissolving  those  finely  ground.  We  recom¬ 
mended  to  pour  off  for  use  the  liquid  which 
contains  the  portions  already  dissolved,  and  to 
leave  the  undissolved  portions  to  be  subjected 
to  the  newly  added  acid. 

We  purposely  avoided  giving  any  definite 
rules  as  to  the  quantity  of  liquid,  &c.,  because 
these  are  unnecessary,  and  only  serve  to  render 
the  process  more  difficult.  After  preparing  the 
liquid,  with  two  or  more  measures  of  water  to 
one  of  the  acid,  put  in  all  the  broken  bones 
you  can  punch  into  it.  You  can  easily  estimate 
about  how  many  bushels  of  bones  have  been 
dissolved  in  a  given  quantity  of  the  liquid. 
From  two  to  five  bushels  of  bones  may  be  used 
to  the  acre  as  an  experimental  trial.  Some 
soils  require  much  more  than  others.  A  large 
or  smaller  quantity  of  muck  or  earth,  according 
to  its  dryness  and  richness,  may  be  used  for 
absorbing  the  liquid.  It  is  better  to  use  at  least 
a  cart-load  or  more  for  each  bushel  of  bones,  as 
the  phosphate  will  thus  be  more  finely  divided. 
It  may  be  applied  broad-cast  on  the  surface  at 
any  time,  or  it  may  be  plowed  or  harrowed  in ; 
but  it  is  preferable  to  put  it  as  near  the  seed  as 
possible,  for  a  much  less  quantity  will  in  this 
case  be  required  to  produce  an  immediate  effect. 
If  it  is  well  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  muck 
or  other  divisor,  a  handful  may  be  put  into  the 
hill  in  direct  contact  with  the  seed. 

On  some  soils  almost  all  crops  have  been 
benefited  by  applying  this  fertilizer.  Theo¬ 
retically  the  grain  crops  should  be  most  benefi¬ 
ted,  but  in  practice  the  most  marked,  paying 
results,  have  thus  far  been  obtained  from  its 
application  to  turnips.  During  the  past  season, 
a  friend  of  ours  obtained  a  very  good  crop  of 
corn  from  a  poor  sandy  soil,  by  putting  into 
each  hill  with  the  seed  a  handful  of  muck  mixed 
with  the  liquid  super-phosphate  of  lime. 

Although  this  fertilizer  has  been  often  tried 
with  favorable  results,  yet  there  are  needed  a 
great  number  of  experiments,  before  precise 
practical  rules  for  its  use  can  be  laid  down  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  We  hope  every  one 
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making  experiments  will  make  them  systemati¬ 
cally,  and  communicate  the  results  to  others. 
We  invite  those  who  have  made  recent  experi¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  those  who  may  hereafter  make 
them,  to  send  us  minute  details  of  their  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  the  results,  whether  favorable  or 
otherwise.  An  unfavorable  result  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  and  useful  to  the  public,  as  a  favorable 
one. 

- «  - 

POTATOES  IN  FROZEN  GROUND. 

A  subscriber  renewing  his  subscription,  closes 
his  letter  with  the  following  remarks  : 

Your  correspondent,  P.  S.  Brokaw,  on  “  the 
potato  rot,”  has  advanced  a  new  idea.  He  says, 
“  Some,  not  practically  acquainted  with  raising 
potatoes,  may  think  they  will  freeze  in  the 
ground,  but  we  know  the  ground  will  draw  the 
frost  out  without  injuring  the  potato,  etc.”  This, 
I  believe,  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  practical 
farmers  generally.  That  potatoes  will  keep  in 
the  ground  through  the  winter,  and  be  even 
better,  both  for  cooking,  and  for  seed  in  the 
spring,  than  those  kept  in  the  cellar  or  in  pits, 
I  have  proved  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  but 
that  the  frost  had  penetrated  them  and  been  ex¬ 
tracted  by  the  soil,  I  never  could  believe.  Did 
we  all  know  the  ground  would  draw  out  the 
frost  without  injury  to  the  potato ,  we  should 
dig  only  what  was  wanted  for  fall  and  winter 
use,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  crop  to  be  taken  out 
in  the  spring. 

I  supposed  such  tubers  as  withstood  the  win¬ 
ter  had  escaped  entirely,  and  that  only  in  pro¬ 
tected  spots  they  could  survive,  where  the  snow 
covers  the  ground  during  the  severest  cold 
weather.  This  is  a  subject  worthy  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated,  and  as  you  have  asked  for  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others,  we  shall  look  for  more  facts 
on  this  subject.  Yours  truly, 

J.  W.  Briggs. 

West  Macedon,  JV.  Y.  Dec.,  9, 1853. 

The  name  '■'■Springfield"  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  synonymous  with  a  Grand  National 
Show.  The  success  of  the  National  Horse  Ex- 
hibiton  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  aroused  the 
citizens  of  the  western  Springfield  to  look  to 
their  laurels,  as  the  following,  which  we  clip 
from  an  exchange,  will  show  : 

Grand  National  Cattle  Show,  for  1854, 
at  Springfield,  Ohio. — A  large  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  the  county  was  held  on  the  25th  of 
of  November,  and  it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  “Cat¬ 
tle  Fair”  at  this  place  on  the  first  Tuesday,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  Thursday  of  September,  1854.  The 
premiums  will  amount  to  about  $5,000,  and  will 
be  open  to  all  the  world.  Ample  and  beautiful 
grounds  will  be  prepared,  and  arrangements  will 
be  made  to  accommodate  all  who  come,  without 
extra  charges.  This  matter  is  to  be  carried  out 
on  a  grand  and  liberal  scale,  so  as  to  induce  the 
the  bringing  of  the  finest  stock  in  the  world  to¬ 
gether. 

An  address  is  being  prepared,  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  showing  the  reasons  and 
advantages  of  holding  the  “Fair”  here.  The 
excitement  about  the  matter  is  high  here  ;  an¬ 
other  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  the  third  day  of 
December,  to  complete  the  arrangements.  Huz¬ 
za  for  the  Cattle  Fair  of  1854. 

Coloring  Butter. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Dollar  Newspaper ,  after  referring  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  coloring  butter  with  “  foreign  drugs,”  &c., 
gives  her  own  practice,  which,  although  not 
quite  agreeing  wfith  our  theoretical  notions  on 
the  subject,  are  so  strongly  vouched  for,  that 
we  give  her  own  process,  which  is  as  follows: 

For  every  ten  pounds  of  butter  take  at  least 
five  middling-sized  orange  carrots,  (and  let  them 
be  orange,  which  may  be  known  by  their  deep 
yellow  pith,)  wash  and  grate  them,  adding  half¬ 


pint  of  water  or  milk,  and  let  it  soak  over  night. 
When  you  commence  churning,  strain  it 
through  a  thick  cloth,  and  pour  it  in  with  your 
cream,  and  you  will  have  new  yellow  butter  with 
an  agreeable  flavor,  equal  to  October  butter,  to 
say  the  least,  provided  your  cream  is  in  good 
condition. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I,  together  with 
many  of  our  best  dairy  women,  invariably  make 
use  of  the  orange  carrot  during  the  winter,  and 
our  butter  finds  a  quick  sale  in  all  our  Eastern 
markets;  even  our  great  butter  buyers,  who  are 
picking  up  every  pound  of  butter  as  soon  as  it 
comes  from  the  churn,  request  us  to  do  it,  stat¬ 
ing,  as  a  reason,  that  their  customers  like  it 
better. 

As  for  the  “  yolk  of  eggs,”  I  think  if  Mr.  “Ex¬ 
change  Paper  ”  would  conclude  to  exchange  the 
yolk  of  eggs  for  the  orange  carrot,  he  would  like 
the  change. 

The  Same  “  Old  House  Keeper.” 

North  Cambridge ,  Vt.,  1853. 


Two  of  the  Boys. — Two  boys  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  town,  named  William  Ross  and 
John  Castor,  both  of  whom  are  less  than  eight¬ 
een  years  of  age,  a  few  days  since,  husked  and 
cribbed  169  bushels  of  corn,  tied  and  shocked  the 
fodder  of  the  same,  in  one  day,  between  day¬ 
light  and  dark.  This  is  an  extrordinary  day’s 
work,  and  it  will  take  pretty  old  boys  to  beat 
it. — Holmes  County  Whig. 


PROVINCIAL  LIBERALITY  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

The  English  Provincial  Parliaments  have 
passed  some  very  liberal  acts  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  pursuits  within  their  re¬ 
spective  provinces.  The  parliament  of  New- 
Brunswick  voted  two  hudred  pounds,  we  think 
it  was,  ($800,)  to  each  county  in  the  province, 
which  was  to  be  expended  in  introducing  a 
good  stock  horse  of  such  breed  as  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  should  deem  most  suitable  to  im¬ 
prove  the  breed  of  horses  in  said  county. 

This  was  a  noble  appropriation,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be  that  New-Brunswick  will  in  a  few 
years  be  wrell  filled  with  the  best  breeds  of  this 
noble  animal. 

We  do  not  know  in  what  manner  all  the 
counties  have  expended  this  money  ; — some  of 
them  united  together  and  sent  an  agent  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  others  sent  agents  into  the  States  and  into 
Canada,  to  select  from  horses  in  those  sections. 
We  have  seen  it  stated  in  some  of  our  ex¬ 
changes,  that  Mr.  Cumming,  Veterinary  Surgeon 
of  St.  John,  was  sent  out  to  Great  Britain  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  horses  for  some  of  the 
counties.  He  purchased  eight  stallions,  three 
of  which  died  during  severe  weather  on  their 
passage  out.  The  five  which  have  arrived,  are 
as  follows : — two  Clydesdales — one  four  years 
old,  sixteen  hands  high,  -weight  1436  lbs;  the 
other  sixteen  and  a  half  hands  high,  weight 
1600  lbs;  a  Hunter,  four  years  old,  fifteen  and 
a  half  hands  high ;  a  Cleveland  Bay,  four  years 
old,  sixteen  and  a  half  hands  high ;  a  Suffolk 
Punch,  four  years  old,  sixteen  hands  high, 
weight  1700  lbs. — Maine  Farmer. 

- •  $  « - 

Butter. — Its  Price  and  Waste. — Those  who 
are  compelled  to  pay  the  existing  high  price  for 
this  necessary  article,  may  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  although  it  is  scarce  and  dear 
in  this  part  of  the  Union,  it  may  be  found  piled 
up  in  mountain  loads  at  San  Francisco,  where  it 
sells  for  about  half  the  cost  and  charges  in¬ 
curred  in  shipping  it  from  our  markets!  A 
San  Francisco  paper  for  November  15,  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  exposing  the  stupendous  folly  of  our  Eastern 
merchants  in  flooding  California  with  commodi¬ 
ties  that  will  not  sell,  informs  us  that  the  stock 
of  butter  now  in  market  has  already  reached  the 
enormous  amount  of  five  and  a  half  millions  of 
pounds  !  Yet  the  Eastern  traders  continue  to 
send  to  that  place  from  8000  to  15,000  firkins 
per  month — the  consumption  for  that  time 
being  only  9000,  and  we  may  expect  next  spring 


to  eat  reimported  California  New-England  but¬ 
ter. — Courier. 

- •  «-♦ - 

THE  SMITHFIELD  CLUB  CATTLE  SHOW. 

Saturday  was  the  last  day  for  the  reception 
of  the  cattle  and  other  stock  to  be  exhibited  at 
the  ensuing  annual  show  of  the  Smithfield  Club, 
and  during  the  day  all  the  avenues  leading  to 
the  King-street  Bazaar  was  literally  blocked  up 
by  the  continous  arrival  of  vans  and  other  vehi¬ 
cles  from  the  termini  of  the  the  various  railways, 
containing  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  whether 
regarding  in  point  of  numbers,  or  the  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  the  animals,  the  ensuing  show  will 
by  far  outrival  all  its  prdecessors.  In  the  cattle 
classes  especially  the  improvement  is  manifest, 
and  it  is  believed  that  as  a  whole  the  show  will 
be  one  of  the  finest  exibitions  of  cattle  which 
ever  took  place  in  this  country 

Amongst  the  contributors  are  his  Grace,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  (the  president  of  the  club,) 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  Lord  Portman,  Earl  Ducie,  Lord 
Walsingham,  Earl  Spencer,  the  Earl  of  Hard- 
wiclie,  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  Sir  J.  V. 
Shelfey,  Bart ,  Mr.  Harvey  Conroe,  Sir  Harry 
Verney,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gurney,  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  the 
celebrated  sheep-breeder,  &c. 

The  show  on  this  occasion  is  divided  into  31 
classes,  of  which  19  are  appropriated  to  cattle, 
9  to  various  specimens  of  sheep,  and  3  classes  to 
P'gs-  „  ,  , 

The  implement  galleries  of  the  bazaar  are 
literally  crowded  with  machinery,  and  not  the 
least  interesting  objects  in  this  department  are 
the  spacious  and  handsomely-arranged  stands 
of  Messrs.  Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  the  seedsman 
of  the  Royal  Society,  which  boasts  of  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  Queen  and  his  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  which  appear 
to  exhibit  a  sort  of  peaceful  rivalry,  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  of  each,  be¬ 
tween  England  and  the  sister  country.  Some 
splendid  specimens  of  corn,  barley,  and  other 
grasses  have  been  added  to  Messrs.  Gibbs’  stand, 
encased  in  neatly  gilt  frames,  and  have  a  very 
pleasing  effect. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  occupies  a  very 
prominent  position,  comprising  stands  No.  96, 
97,  and  98  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  this  time- 
honored  society  of  the  sister  country  coming 
forward  in  competition  with  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  England,  to  show  to  the  British 
public  the  capabilities  of  produce  by  Ireland. — 
Mark  Lane  Express  of  Dec.  5  th. 

- •  «  • - 

THE  SHIP  GREAT  REPUBLIC. 

As  our  readers  may  be  curious  to  know  how 
their  flour  and  grain  are  carried  to  a  distant 
market,  we  have  thought  it  might  gratify  them 
to  learn  something  of  the  largest  vessel  afloat 
used  for  the  purpose.  We  make  up  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  Great  Republic  from  a  notice 
of  her  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  having 
just  spent  some  time  on  board  in  a  thorough 
examination,  we  can  attest  to  the  general  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  Journal's  description. 

Her  length  is  the  sixteenth  of  a  mile.  As  she 
is  seen  from  the  wharf,  the  beauty  of  her  pro¬ 
portions  is  such,  that  her  extreme  length  can 
scarcely  be  truly  estimated.  It  is  only  by  com¬ 
paring  her  with  the  largest  ships  within  her 
neighborhood,  that  her  size  becomes  apparent. 
The  Constellation,  one  of  our  largest  packet 
ships,  lies  near  her ;  she  carries  seventeen  thou¬ 
sand  barrels,  but  appears  quite  small  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  Great  Republic.  The  Great  Re¬ 
public  is  of  five  thousand  tons’  burthen,  and 
can  carry  forty  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  which 
at  the  present  rate  of  freight  to  Liverpool,  would 
give  an  aggregate  of  $35,000  gross  for  a  single 
voyage  out.  Twenty-three  thousand  barrels  of 
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flour  are  already  engaged.  She  is  loaded  and 
unloaded  by  means  of  a  steam  engine  stationed 
upon  the  deck,  which  can  be  removed  into  a 
huge  long  boat,  constructed  to  be  used  as  a  pro¬ 
peller  in  the  Tropics,  by  which  the  Great  Repub¬ 
lic  will  be  towed  in  calms.  The  engine  is  also 
expected  to  be  used  in  hoisting  sails.  This  is  a 
new  step  in  the  industry  of  the  world.  On  land 
we  have  a  steam  engine  that  digs  and  loads;  it 
is  called,  in  compliment  to  the  most  effective 
worker  with  a  spade,  (the  Irishman,)  a  “  Steam 
Paddy.”  We  drill  for  blasting,  by  steam.  Tun¬ 
nels  also  are  made  with  steam  engines.  To  these 
valuable  instruments  of  labor,  may  now  be  ad¬ 
ded  the  “  Steam  Tar,”  which  works  with  great 
efficiency,  and  will  never  “  strike”  for  an  increase 
of  wages. 

The  Great  Republic  is  a  great  curiosity,  and 
should  be  visited  by  those  who  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so.  She  will  remain  in  port  about 
a  fortnight.  It  will  cost  those  who  go  on  board 
a  shilling,  which  will  be  devoted  to  some  chari¬ 
table  purpose.  A  large  sum  was  realized  from 
that  source  in  Boston,  end  doubtless  will  be 
here. 

Our  principal  object  in  writing  this  notice,  is 
to  announce  that  about  forty  boys  will  be  taken 
out  on  the  voyage,  if  those  of  a  proper  charac¬ 
ter  shall  offer.  About  fifteen  have  already  been 
engaged,  and  they  are  cheerfully  at  work  on 
board  the  vessel.  Among  them  is  a  young  Geor¬ 
gian  just  out  of  college,  who  has  a  plantation 
in  his  native  State.  A  son  of  Commodore 
Gregory  has  also  enlisted  in  the  service.  A 
library  of  about  500  volumes  has  been  procured 
for  their  use  on  board.  They  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  teacher,  and  will  have  apartments 
by  themselves,  and  thus  avoid  the  contaminating 
influences  of  the  forward  cabin.  Pay,  to  the 
extent  of  six  or  eight  dollars  per  month  will  be 
allowed,  enough  to  furnish  clothing.  None  un¬ 
der  about  sixteen  years  of  age  will  be  taken.  It 
seems  to  us  a  good  oportunity  to  learn  the  art 
of  seamanship.  After  reaching  Liverpool,  the 
Great  Republic  will  sail  for  Australia,  the  new 
gold  region  of  England.  She  will  probably,  be¬ 
fore  reaching  home,  make  a  voyage  around  the 
Globe. 

The  Great  Republic  is  of  4,558  tons  register, 
and  full  6,000  tons’  stowage  capacity,  and  the 
owner  has  built  her  entirely  upon  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  and  will  sail  her  too.  She  is  825  feet 
long  53  feet  wide,  and  her  whole  depth  is  39 
feet. 

She  has  4  complete  decks.  The  height  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  and  spar  decks  is  7  feet,  and 
between  each  of  the  others,  8  feet. 

The  ship  has  4  masts,  the  after  one  named 
the  spanker  mast,  which  is  of  a  single  spar ;  the 
others  are  built  of  hard  pine,  the  parts  doweled 
together,  bolted  and  hooped  over  all  with  iron. 
The  bowsprit  is  also  built  and  hooped  in  the 
same  style,  and  the  topmasts  and  jib-booms  are  of 
hard  pine.  She  has  Forbes’s  rig,  and  is  square 
rigged  on  the  fore,  main,  and  mizen -masts,  and 
fore-and-aft  rigged  on  the  spanker  mast.  The 
main  yard  is  120  feet  square,  and  the  lower 
maintopsail  yard  92  feet.  Excepting  these,  all 
the  other  yards  above  are  alike  on  the  fore  and 
main  masts,  and  the  lower  foretopsail  yard  is 
of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  crossjack  yard, 
and  all  the  yards  above  are  alike  on  both  masts. 


Potato  Planter. — Alex.  Anderson,  of  Mark¬ 
ham,  C.  W.,  has  invented  an  improved  potato 
planter.  His  machine  has  an  endless  apron  at 
the  bottom  of  a  hopper,  which  is  provided  with 
a  series  of  apertures,  which  receive  the  potatoes 
and  carry  them  to  the  discharge  spout,  through 
which  they  fall  into  the  furrow  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  apart — these  apertures  also  conveying 
those  potatoes  which  are  too  large  for  seed,  to  a 
knife  at  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  where  they 
are  cut  into  pieces  of  suitable  size.  The  inven¬ 
tor  has  applied  for  a  patent. — Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can. 

Improved  Harrow. — W.  B.  &  G.  M.  Ramsay, 
of  South  Strabane,  Pa.,  has  taken  measures  to 
secure  a  patent  upon  an  improved  harrow,  the 


nature  of  which  consists  in  constructing  a  har¬ 
row  of  three  separate  parts  or  squares,  and  so 
arranging  them,  that  one  of  their  diagonal  lines 
will  run  parallel  to  the  line  of  travel,  and  the 
other  transversely  thereto,  so  that  greater 
breadth  of  sweep  is  secured  than  with  a  harrow 
composed  and  jointed,  as  is  common  in  these 
implements.  One  of  these  harrows  is  on  exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  has  attracted 
considerable  attention.  G.  M.  Ramsay,  the  as¬ 
signee,  is  at  present  residing  in  this  city. — Ibid. 

- o  - - 

THE  AGES  OF  ANIMALS. 

Amongst  domestic  animals  the  age  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  presence,  absence,  or  change 
of  certain  organs  in  the  body.  The  age  of  the 
horse  is  known  principally  by  the  appearance 
of  the  incision  teeth,  or,  as  they  are  technically 
called,  the  nippers.  In  cattle  with  horns,  the 
age  is  indicated  more  readily  by  the  growth  of 
these  instruments  than  by  the  detrition  and  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  teeth.  The  deer  kind,  which  shed 
their  horns  annually,  and  in  which,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  reindeer,  they  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  male  sex,  have  them  at  first  in  the 
form  of  simple  prickets  without  any  branches 
or  antlers;  but  each  succeeding  year  of  their 
lives  adds  one  or  more  branches,  according  to 
the  species,  up  to  a  certain  fixed  period,  beyond 
which  the  age  of  the  animal  can  only  be  guessed 
at  from  the  size  of  the  horns  and  the  thickness 
of  the  burr  or  knob  at  their  roots,  which  con¬ 
nects  them  with  the  skull.  The  horns  of  oxen, 
sheep,  goats  and  antelopes,  which  are  hollow 
and  permanent,  are  of  a  very  different  form,  and 
grow  in  a  different  manner  from  those  of  the 
deer  kind.  These,  as  is  well  known,  consist  of 
a  hollow  sheath  of  horn,  which  covers  a  bony 
core  or  process  of  the  skull,  and  grows  from  the 
root,  where  it  receives  each  year  an  additional 
knob  or  ring;  the  number  of  which  is  a  sure  in¬ 
dication  of  the  animal’s  age.  The  growth  of  the 
horns  in  these  animals  is  by  no  means  uniform 
through  the  whole  year ;  but  the  increase,  at 
least  in  temperate  climates,  takes  place  in  Spring, 
after  which  there  is  no  further  addition  till  the 
following  season.  In  the  cow  kind  the  horns 
appear  to  grow  uniformly  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  animal’s  life  ;  consequently,  up  to 
that  age  they  are  perfectly  smooth,  and  without 
wrinkles,  but  afterwards,  each  succeeding  year 
adds  a  ring  to  the  root  of  the  horn,  so  that  the 
age  is  determined  by  allowing  three  years  for 
the  point  or  smooth  part  of  the  horn,  and  one 
for  each  of  the  rings.  In  sheep  and  goats  the 
smooth  or  top  part  counts  but  for  one  [year,  as 
the  horns  of  these  animals  show  their  first  knob 
or  ring  in  the  second  year  of  their  age  ;  in  the 
antelopes  they  probably  follow  the  same  rule, 
though  we  have  very  little  knowledge  of  their 
growth  and  development  in  these  animals. 
There  are  very  few  instances  in  which  the  age 
of  animals  belonging  to  other  classes  can  be  de¬ 
termined  by  any  general  rules.  In  birds  it  may 
be  sometimes  done  by  observing  the  form  and 
wear  of  the  bill ;  and  some  pretend  to  distinguish 
the  age  of  fishes  by  the  appearance  of  their 
scales,  but  their  methods  are  founded  on  mere 
hypothesis,  and  entitled  to  no  confidence. — Eng¬ 
lish  Encyclopedia. 

- 0  ©  ©- - 

THE  WORLD’S  FAIR  FAT  CATTLE. 

Nine  of  the  eleven  head  of  fat  cattle  exhibited 
last  summer  in  Forty-second  st.,  near  the  Crystal 
Palace,  were  bought  by  James  Irving,  of  Wash¬ 
ington  market,  for  $1,900,  and  butchered  last 
week,  with  the  following  results  as  to  weights  : 

No.  1,  which  he  named  after  Gen.  Wm.  H. 
Angel,  of  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  who  is  the 
largest  cattle  feeder  in  the  State,  weighed,  dress¬ 
ed,  2,178  lbs.  This,  we  believe,  is  four  pounds 
heavier  than  the  great  ox  Washington,  killed  six 
years  since.  The  Pennsylvania  ox  weighed 
1,388  lbs. 

No.  2,  named  after  Capt.  Charles  Walter,  of 
Cleveland.  O.,  a  son  of  the  largest  man  in  this 


State,  resident  in  Jefferson  County,  weighed 
2,066  lbs. 

No.  3,  which  he  named  after  George  Buck,  of 
this  City,  weighed  2,024  lbs. 

No.  4,  named  after  Gardner  T.  White,  son  of 
“  Old  Tom,”  known  throughout  the  country  as  a 
cattle  drover,  weighed  1,930  lbs.  This  was  the 
“  Poughkeepsie  Steer,”  so  much  and  so  justly 
admired  for  his  great  beauty  of  form  and  fat¬ 
ness. 

No.  5,  named  in  honor  of  Silas  Wright,  weigh¬ 
ed  1,860  lbs. 

No.  6,  named  George  W.  Jenkins,  weighed 
2,008  lbs. 

Nos.  7  and  8,  ‘  the  Twins”  weighed  1,800  and 
1,880— 3, 680  lbs. 

“The  Old  Cow” — the  fattest  beef  ever  butch¬ 
ered  in  this  City,  dressed  1,460  pounds.  She 
was  nineteen  years  old,  and  mother  of  thirteen 
calves.  This  beef  was  a  sight  upon  the  stall  and 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  curiosity.  The  lean 
parts  were  as  tender  as  a  young  heifer,  but  the 
meat  was  generally  too  fat  for  human  food.  The 
average  weight  of  the  beef  of  these  nine  cattle 
was  1,915  pounds.  Their  description  we  have 
heretofore  given.  The  cow  was  Durham,  and 
the  others  grades  of  that  stock. 

Three  other  cattle,  exhibited  in  Thirty-ninth 
st.,  called  the  “  Stoddard  Calves,”  we  have  also 
described  heretofore.  Thejr  were  named  Supe¬ 
rior,  Erie,  and  Niagara ;  were  grade  Durhams  of 
perhaps  quarter  blood,  raised  in  Erie  County, 
and  aged  six,  seven,  and  eight  years — all  from 
one  cow.  They  were  purchased  by  Knapp  & 
Ryno,  of  Washington  Market,  for  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $1,000.  Niagara  died  a  few 
days  since  of  excessive  fatness.  His  carcass 
yielded  1,044  pounds  of  rough  tallow. 

Superior  and  Erie  were  butchered,  and  the 
meat  sold  on  Saturday,  at  50  and  75  cts.  a  pound 
in  Washington  Market.  The  beef  of  the  first 
weighed  2,127  lbs,  and  the  rough  tallow  262  lbs. 
The  other  beef  weighed  1,934  lbs.,  and  tallow 
350  lbs.  The  meat  was  beautifully  marbled  and 
fine  grained  and  tender.  Upon  the  same  stall 
was  a  veal  from  Dover  Plains,  Dutchess  County, 
which  weighed  502  lbs.  The  calf,  alive,  weighed 
688  lbs.,  and  was  six  days  over  six  months  old. 
He  cost  them  $70. 

There  were  a  great  many  other  fat  beeves 
butchered  for  Christmas,  and  it  was  a  general 
remark  of  the  old  marketmen,  that  they  had 
never  seen  so  much  good  meat  in  market  at  one 
time.  There  was  one  porker  in  Washington 
Market  which  weighed  over  1,000  lbs. ;  but  the 
greatest  of  all  the  sights  of  eatables  was  in  the 
poultry  line.  It  is  not  probably  exaggerating  to 
say  that  one  man  had  ten  wagon-loads  on,  un¬ 
der  and  over  his  stall  at  one  time.  The  crowd 
of  purchasers  was  such  all  the  morning  at  Wash¬ 
ington  Market  as  to  indicate  most  forcibly  the 
necessity  of  better  accommodations. — Tribune 
of  Dec.  26. 

The  Ship-Worm. — Destructive  as  the  ship- 
worm  unquestionably  is,  nevertheless  its  ser¬ 
vices  could  ill  be  dispensed  with ;  though  a  dev¬ 
astator  of  ships  and  piers,  it  is  also  a  protector 
of  both ;  for  were  the  fragments  of  wreck  and 
masses  of  stray  timber,  that  would  choke  har¬ 
bors  and  clog  the  waves,  permitted  to  remain 
undestroyed,  the  loss  of  life  and  injuries  to  pro¬ 
perty  that  would  result  would  far  exceed  all  the 
damages  done  and  danger  caused  by  the  teredo. 
This  active  shell-fish  is  one  of  the  police  of  Nep¬ 
tune — a  scavenger  and  clearer  of  the  sea.  It  at¬ 
tacks  every  stray  mass  of  floating  or  sunken 
timber  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  soon 
reduces  it  to  harmlessness  and  dust.  For  one 
ship  sunk  by  it  a  hundred  are  really  saved ;  and 
whilst  we  deprecate  the  mischief  and  distress  of 
which  it  has  been  the  unconscious  cause,  we  are 
bound  to  acknowledge  that  without  its  opera¬ 
tions,  there  would  be  infinitely  more  treasure 
buried  in  the  abysses  of  the  deep,  and  more  ven¬ 
turous  mariners  doomed  to  watery  graves.— 
Westminster  Revicio. 

Secure  the  approbation  of  the  aged  and  you 
will  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  young. 
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A  TOUCHING  INCIDENT. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.” 

The  editor  of  the  Musical  World  narrates  the 
following  strange  incident  which  happened 
while  he  was  living  in  Germany.  In  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Vienna,  there  dwelt  a  young  peasant 
woman,  who  supported  herself  by  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  vegetables,  which  she  disposed  of  in  the 
Vienna  market.  She  inhabited  a  small  house, 
attached  to  which  was  her  vegetable  garden. 
Young  as  she  was  she  had  been  married ;  but  her 
husband  had  died,  leaving  her  a  little  girl,  who 
was  just  old  enough  to  run  about  and  play  with 
other  children  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
mother  was  still  handsome,  and  desirous  of  a 
second  marriage.  About  this  time,  there  was 
visiting  her  a  young  man  for  whom  she  had 
conceived  an  affection,  and  whose  proposition 
of  marriage  she  was  now  beginning  impatiently 
to  await.  But  no  proposal  was  made.  A  dark 
thought  finally  crossed  the  young  woman’s  mind 
that  there  must  be  some  obstacle  in  the  way, 
and  that  this  was,  in  all  probability,  the  child. 
An  unnatural  struggle  of  jealousy  took  place, 
which  resulted  in  a  fearful  determination — she 
would  make  away  with  the  child.  Beneath  her 
house  was  a  deep  cellar,  where  she  occasionally 
stored  her  vegetables.  Taking  her  child  by  the 
hand  one  day,  she  led  it  down  stairs,  and, 
thrusting  it  inside,  closed  the  door,  locked  it, 
and  hurried  up  stairs.  The  same  evening  her 
lover  came;  they  sat,  chatted  together,  but  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  little  absentee. 

The  next  day,  after  a  desertion  of  twenty-four 
hours,  the  mother  went  softly  down  and  listened 
at  the  door.  The  quick  ear  of  the  child  caught 
her  mother’s  step,  and  she  implored  her  to  take 
her  out  of  the  dark  place — she  was  so  cold  and 
very  hungry.  No  answer  was  returned,  and 
the  mother  crept  quietly  up  stairs.  In  the 
morning  the  lover  came  again.  They  took  sup¬ 
per  together,  and  passed  a  social  evening. 
After  the  second  twenty-four  hours  had  passed, 
the  mother  made  another  visit  to  the  child. 
Again  the  little  sufferer  heard  her,  and  with 
feeble  voice  begged  for  a  crust  of  bread-only  one 
crust  of  bread.  This  pulled  a  little  upon  the 
mother’s  heart,  but  her  purpose  was  fixed. 

Another  day  passed.  The  mother  went 
quietly  down  stairs  and  listened.  All  was  si¬ 
lent.  She  softly  opened  the  door — -the  child  lay 
dead.  Taking  the  body  swiftly  up  stairs,  she 
laid  it  upon  a  bed ;  and  immediately  making  a 
great  outcry,  called  the  neighbors  together,  tell¬ 
ing  them  that  her  child  had  suddenly  died. 
And  so  it  seemed.  The  day  after  there  was  a 
funeral.  The  child  was  lying  in  the  coffin, 
strewn  with  flowers,  brought  by  the  little  play¬ 
mates  in  the  neighborhood,  who  had  come  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  their  lost  favorite. 

The  procession  moved  towards  the  quiet  Got- 
tesacker ,  (God’s  acre,)  where  was  to  be  planted 
this  little  seed  of  an  immortal  flower.  A  cler¬ 
gyman  was  in  attendance.  The  mother  stood 
looking  down  upon  the  grave,  over  which  the 
holy  man  was  repeating  with  solemn  voice — 
“  Our  Father  ivho  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy 
name ;  thy  kingdom  come ;  thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread — ”  A  piercing  shriek,  and  the 
mother  fell  with  a  groan  to  the  earth.  Looking 
wildly  around  her,  she  then,  in  gibbering  ac¬ 
cents,  related  to  the  shuddering  throng  at  the 
grave,  the  very  deed  her  own  hands  had  com¬ 
mitted.  She  lived  not  long  after.  Crazed  and 
smitten  by  the  hand  of  God,  she  miserably  died 
— a  signal  instance  of  retribution,  and  a  startling 
lesson  upon  the  words  Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread. 

Young  America. — “My  son,”  said  a  doting- 
father,  who  was  about  taking  his  son  into  busi¬ 
ness,  “What  shall  be  the  style  of  the  new  firm?” 
“  W ell,  governor,”  said  the  one-and-twenty  you  th , 
looking  up  in  the  heavens  to  find  an  answer,  “I 
don’t  know ;  but  suppose  we  have  it  John  II. 
Samplin  and  Father.”  The  old  gentleman  -was 
struck  with  the  originality  of  the  idea,  but  could 
not  adopt  it. 


Following  tiie  Leader. — A  letter  writer, 
who  sends  jottings  forth  from  Cincinnati,  tells 
the  following  story  as  one  that  actually  occurred 
in  that  city  :  “A  very  amusing  incident  occur¬ 
red  on  Walnut  street  the  other  day,  illustrative 
of  the  natural  instinct  of  one  sheep  to  follow" 
another.  A  small  drove  was  coming  up  the 
stieet,  and  when  they  arrived  opposite  the  Gib¬ 
son  House  the  foremost  made  a  rush  to  go  into 
an  alley,  but  a  man  suddenly  coming  out,  some¬ 
what  frightened  the  sheep,  and  it  deviating 
slightly  from  the  true  course,  darted  into  a  fancy 
lamp  store  followed  by  the  whole  flock.  The 
crowd,  eager  to  witness  the  sport,  instantly 
blockaded  the  door,  so  that  there  was  no  mode 
of  egress  for  the  uncere  nonious  visitors,  and  as 
said  lamp  store  was  too  contracted  to  suit  their 
peculiar  notions,  and  wishing  to  regain  their 
liberty  as  speedily  as  possible,  thej"  saw  no 
other  means  of  escape  but  through  the  window. 
One  of  them  made  a  break,  and  leaped  clear 
through  the  show-window  upon  the  pavement, 
demolishinginits  progress, glass-ware,  china,  &c, 
with  an  alacrity  truly  praise-worthy.  The  crowd 
immediately  fell  back  from  the  door,  and  allowed 
a  free  passage,  but  every  sheep  jumped  through 
that  hole  in  the  icindoio." 

The  Wrong  Horse. — An  Irish  girl  residing 
with  a  family  near  this  city,  was  ordered  to  hang 
the  wash  clothes  on  the  horse  in  the  kitchen  to 
dry.  Her  mistress  shortly  after,  found  a  very 
gentle  family  horse  standing  in  the  kithen  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  the  different  articles  that 
had  been  washed  that  day.  Upon  interrogating, 
the  reply  was,  “Och  to  be  sure,  ye  told  me  to  hang 
the  clothes  upon  the  horse  in  the  kitchen,  and 
the  baste  is  the  kindest  I  ever  saw,  shure.” 


liter  kets. 


Remarks. — Flour  has  advanced  the  past  week 
from  25  to  311  cents  per  bbl.  Wheat  a  corres¬ 
ponding  rise.  Rye  is  firm ;  Oats  about  the 
same ;  while  Corn  has  fallen  2  to  3  cents  per 
bushel.  Clover  Seed  has  given  way  £  cent  per 
lb.  Pork,  a  decline  of  18£  to  25  cents  per  bbl. 

Cotton  has  advanced  again  fully  £  to  ^  cent 
per  lb.  Other  Southern  products  no  variation. 

Money  is  a  trifle  easier ;  but  high  rates  still 
prevail  outside  of  the  banks,  and  arc  likely  to 
for  some  time  yet  to  come. 

Stocks  more  buoyant. 

- 9-Q-* - 

REVIEW  OF  THE  BRITISH  CORN  TRADE. 

• _ 

From  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  Dec.  5th. 

Whether  prices  are  to  go  lower  will  depend 
mainly  on  the  deliveries  from  the  growers  and 
the  supplies  from  abroad.  The  former  are 
likely  to  be  good  during  the  present  month,  and 
rather  a  large  quantity  of  Wheat  is  still  on  pass¬ 
age  from  Russia,  which,  with  what  may  come 
forward  from  America,  will  perhaps  suffice  to 
cause  a  temporary  excess  of  supply  over  de¬ 
mand  ;  but  we  see  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion 
which  we  have  on  former  occasions  expressed, 
viz.,  that  no  permanent  or  important  fall  in  the 
value  of  Wheat  can  be  calculated  on  during  the 
winter  months.  What  may  take  place  in  the 
spring  we  cannot  pretend  to  foresee,  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  deficiency  in  our  own 
crop  will  then  have  made  itself  felt  to  an  extent 
not  yet  anticipated,  and  that  the  increased  im¬ 
portations,  which  high  prices  are  sure  to  draw, 
may  fail  to  produce  much  influence  on  prices. 

Notwithstanding  the  comparatively  high  value 
of  bread,  and  the  numerous  strikes  in  the  north, 
the  consumption  does  not  appear  to  have  di¬ 
minished — the  fact  is  there  are  no  cheap  substi¬ 
tutes,  and  the  poorer  classes  probably  eat  more 
bread  in  years  like  the  present,  than  when  ar¬ 
ticles  of  food  arc  moderate.  The  consumption 
of  meat,  &c.,  is  economized,  and  a  larger  portion 
of  their  weekly  receipts  is  expended  in  the  pur¬ 


chase  of  the  staple  article.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  a  small  falling  off  in  the  imports 
would  soon  tell  upon  stocks ;  and  though  the 
quantity  of  foreign  Wheat  and  Flour  in  consid¬ 
erable  at  several  of  the  principal  ports  on  the 
coast  as  well  as  in  London,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  there  will  not  be  much  left  in  warehouse 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months. 

The  reports  from  most  parts  of  the  kingdom 
speak  favorably  of  the  progress  made  with 
Wheat  sowing.  The  seed  has  in  general  been 
got  in  tolerably  well,  and  a  larger  breadth  of 
land  has  been  cultivated  than  usual.  This  may 
tell  on  prices  next  autumn,  but  cannot  have 
much  influence  before. 

We  have  this  week  conversed  with  several 
farmers  on  the  subject  of  the  yield  of  the  Wheat 
crop  during  the  present  time,  when  treshing  is 
in  full  progress — a  favorable  period  to  obtain 
definite  information.  The  result  of  our  inquiry 
has  been  to  satisfy  us  that  the  deficiency  has 
not  been  at  all  exaggerated ;  indeed  in  many 
cases  the  produce  of  corn  for  a  given  number  of 
acres  has  been  reported  so  small  as  quite  to  up¬ 
set  our  previously  conceived  notions. 

The  sale  for  Flour  has  been  exceedingly  slow 
throughout  the  week.  The  bakers  are  gener¬ 
ally  well  stocked,  and  several  have  made  for¬ 
ward  purchases  earlier,  which  they  have  still  to 

receive.  - 

THE  CONTINENTAL  CORN  TRADE. 

Last  Tuesday’s  advices  from  the  Baltic  state 
that  the  weather  had  become  frosty,  and  ice 
had  already  been  formed  on  many  of  the  rivers ; 
an  early  closing  of  the  navigation  was  conse¬ 
quently  expected,  and  the  vessels  which  had 
not  previously  completed  their  cargoes  were 
being  loaded  as  fast  as  possible,  to  guard  against 
the  risk  of  being  frozen  in. 

At  Danzig  business  had  been  nearly  brought 
to  a  stand:  a  few  vessels  were  being  loaded  for 
Holland,  but  for  England  there  was  hardly  any 
thing  being  shipped.  Prices  had  remained 
nominally  as  before.  The  setting  in  of  cold 
weather  had  improved  the  condition  of  the  new 
Wheat. 

Erom  Stettin  we  learn  that  the  shipping  sea¬ 
son  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  stocks 
having  been  reduced  into  a  very  narrow  com¬ 
pass,  holders  had  demanded  full  terms. 

Rostock  advices,  of  Tuesday,  state  the  deliv¬ 
eries  of  Grain  from  the  farmers  had  been  on  a 
retail  scale,  and  that  stocks  on  the  spot  were  by 
no  means  extensive.  The  weather  was  cold, 
and  ice  was  beginning  to  form  in  the  harbor ; 
further  shipments  from  thence  are  therefore  not 
likely  to  be  made.  In  prices  no  change  had 
taken  place  since  the  previous  post  da}L 

From  the  near  continental  ports  we  have  also 
accounts  of  the  setting  in  of  frost.  From  Ham¬ 
burg  we  learn  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
floating  ice  in  the  Elbe,  and  that  an  early  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  navigation  was  expected. 

In  the  Dutch  markets  business  appears 
to  have  become  quiet,  and  at  Rotterdam,  on 
Monday,  Wheat  was  rather  easier  to  buy  than 
on  that  day  se’nnight. 

The  reports  from  France  are  not  quite  so  dull 
as  they  were  last  week  ;  and  at  Paris,  on 
Wednesday,  Wheat  was  hardly  obtainable  on 
as  easy  terms  as  on  that  day  week. 

From  the  Mediterranean  ports  we  learn  that 
no  particular  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  Wheat. 

Letters  from  Odessa,  dated  21st  instant,  state 
that  stocks  had  been  materially  reduced  there, 
and  that  holders  of  parcels  in  warehouse  had 
shown  increased  firmness.  The  shipments  had 
been  mostly  for  France  and  Italy,  the  portion 
for  Great  Britan  having  been  comparatively  un¬ 
important. 

From  Alexandria  we  learn,  under  date  of 
18th  ultimo,  that  the  Viceroy  had  consented  to 
allow  of  the  export  of  the  remainder  of  the 
stocks  held  at  that  port,  amounting  in  all  to 
170,000  qrs.  of  Grain  and  Pulse;  but  that  the 
boats  from  the  interior  would  be  stopped  at  Atfe 
until  the  whole  of  the  quantity  in  port  had  been 
shipped,  when  all  export  would  cease. 
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MARKETS. 

moro  important  Vegetables 


PRODUCE 

Wholesale  prices  of  the 
Fruits,  & c., 

Washington  Market,  Dec.  ,24 1853. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  Carters,  33  bbl.,  $2  50  ;  Mercers, 
$2  50  ;  Western  Reds,  $2  ;  Sweet  Potatoes,  $3  50  ;  Cab¬ 
bages,  33  100,  $4@$4  50  ;  Red  do.,  $5  :  Savoys,  $4  50  ;  Cau¬ 
liflowers,  33  dozen,  $1  50@S2  ;  Broccoli,  $l@$l  25  ;  Onions, 
white,  33  bbl.,  $2  25  ;  do.  yellow,  $2  ;  do.  red.  $1  75;  Pars¬ 
nips  33  bushel,  50c.  ;  Carrots,  33  bushel.  37#@44c.  ;  Beets, 
33  bushel,  37#@44c. ;  Turnips,  white  $  bushel,  44c.  ;  yel¬ 
low  stone  do.,  50c.  ;  Ruta  Baga,  tp  bbl.,  $1  12#@$l  37#  ; 
Spinach,  $  bbl.,  $1;  Corn  Salad,  33  basket  31c.;  Lettuce, 
33  100,  75c. :  Leeks.  33  doz.  bunches,  50c.  ;  Parsley,  33  doz. 
bunches,  18#c. ;  Celery  33  doz.  bunches,  75c. @§1 ;  Salsafy, 
$  doz.  bunches,  50c, 

Fruits. — Apples,  Newtown  Pippins,  33  bbl.,  $4  50@5  ;  R.  I. 
Greenings,  $4@$5  ;  Baldwins,  $2  50@$2  75;  Spitzenhurgs, 
$2  Q5@$2  50  ;  Swaar.$2  25;  Pound  Sweets,  $2  50@$2  75 
Pennock  Reds.  $2  25:  Russets.  $2  25@$2  50;  Seek  No 
Further,  $2  50(21  ®2  75  ;  Twenty  Ounce  Pippins,  S2  50@$3  ; 
Gilliflower,  $2  ;  Quinces,  33  bbl-  $3  50@$4  ;  Cranberries, 
33  bbl..  $6@$8  ;  Hickory  nuts,  33  bush.,  $2  75;  Chestnuts, 
$2  75@$3. 

The  severity  of  the  weather  has  prevented  the  vegetable 
raisers  from  bringing  their  produce  to  market  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  for  the  last  few  days.  There  is  very  little  encourage¬ 
ment  held  out  to  them  to  dispose  of  their  own  produce,  as 
no  convenient  place  is  set  apart  for  their  accommodation. 
The  market  stalls  are  all  monopolized  by  hucksters,  and  it 
is  considered  a  great  favor  for  a  countryman  to  be  permitted 
to  stand  on  the  market  ground,  and  sell  his  vegetables  from 
the  wagon.  They  are  frequently  driven  from  place  to  place, 
till  so  annoyed,  that  they  are  glad  to  accept  almost  any  price 
from  speculators  to  get  rid  of  trouble.  The  vegetables  in 
market  to-day  were  rather  inferior  in  quality  ;  some  of  the 
cabbages  very  poor.  Potatoes  are  rising  in  price  steadily, 
and  lessening  in  value.  Ruta  Baga  turnips  are  plentiful 
and  with  parsneps  and  carrots  form  a  substitute  for  tha  po¬ 
tato  during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  at  least  with  those 
who  do  not  feel  disposed  to  pay  three  dollars  a  barrel  for 
that  uncertain  root,  with  the  probability  of  one-third  being 
more  or  less  imperfect. 

Apples  if  in  the  least  damaged  have  suffbred  during 
the  last  few  days,  large  quantities  have  been  thrown  into 
the  docks,  worthless  from  rotting.  This  tends  to  increase 
the  retail  price  of  good  and  sound  fruit,  as  the  dealer  will 
not  suffer  the  loss  if  he  can  avoid  it ;  so  that  the  perfect 
ones  must  be  sold  at  an  advance  to  make  up  for  the  defi¬ 
ciency. 

Poultry.— The  great  article  in  demand  this  morning 
was  poultry.  Heaps  of  turkeys,  geese,  and  chickens  were 
accumulated  at  every  vacant  spot,  and  met  with  a  ready 
sale  at  a  condsiderable  advance  on  last  week’s  prices  ;  whole¬ 
sale  price  8@10c.  per  pound,  retail  ]2#c 


Swine,  114 

The  above  were  forwarded  by  the  following  routes,  and 
from  the  undermentioned  States. 

By  the  Harlem  railroad,  143  beeves,  19  cows,  2024  sheep 
and  lambs,  and  232  veals. 

By  the  Hudson  River  railroad,  200  beeves,  103  sheep,  and 
114  swine. 

By  the  Erie  railroad,  300  beeves. 

New-York  State  cattle,  forwarded  by  cars,  236  ;  do.  on 
foot,  86  ;  do.  by  boats,  90. 

From  Pennsylvania  on  foot,  40  do. 

From  Ohio,  on  cars,  255  do. 

From  Connecticut,  on  foot,  63  do. 

From  Kentucky,  89  cattle  were  bought  at  Albany,  and  sold 
by  D.  Allerton,  whieh  have  not  been  included  in  the  num¬ 
ber  for  to-day,  as  they  were  not  received  through  the  regular 
channel.  They  were  good  catt'e,  averaging  upwards  of  $90 
per  head. 

From  Virginia,  on  foot,  386  do. 

A  few  more  have  been  received  during  the  day  too  late  to 
enter  into  the  report. 

The  prices  of  beef  will  stand  at  a  fair  average  as  follows  : 

Inferior,  7#c. 

Middling  to  good,  8c. 

Fair  beef,  8#@9c. 

Superior,  9#c. 

Extra  and  best  in  market,  10@10#c. 

Very  few  animals  brought  the  last  mentioned  price,  and  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  regular  figure. 

The  receipts  of  stock  at  the  other  market  places  are  ; 


PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce ,  Groceries ,  Provisions,  Lumber,  4-c. 

Ashes. 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853 . ^  100  lbs.  5  50  @ - 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852. . . .  56#@ _  _ 

Beeswax. 

American  Yellow . ^  lb.  —  27  @28 

Bristles. 

American,  Gray  and  White .  —40  @—  45 

Coal. 
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RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  IN  MARKET  TO-DAY. 

Browning’s,  Sixth  street. 

273  a  few  on  hand 

54  do. 

3,336  1,000 

©’Brien’s,  Sixth  street. 

40  very  few  on  hand. 

170  do. 


Beeves, 

Cows, 

Sheep, 


Cows. 

Beeves, 


Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  street. 


Beeves, 

300 

10 

Cows  and  Calves, 

35 

Sheep  and  Lambs, 

4,600 

500 

Veals, 

25 

6 

NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Dec.  27,  1853. 

Owing  to  the  regular  market  day  having  been  observed  as 
a  holiday,  the  reports  for  the  past  week  are  up  to  Tuesday, 
instead  of  Monday,  as  heretofore.  Next  market  day  will  be 
Tuesday  for  the  same  reason. 

The  market  has  maintained,  if  not  improved,  upon  the 
favorable  conditions  which  have  characterised  it  for  the 
past  few  weeks,  and  to-day  good  beef  has  been  sold  higher, 
perhaps,  than  at  any  market  during  the  year.  The  quality 
is  unquestionably  better,  the  high  priced  animals  are 
extras,  and  may  be  set  down  as  show-beef.  The  raisers  of 
cattle  will  do  their  best  for  a  few  weeks  to  come,  to  please 
the  admirers  of  improved  cattle,  and  the  general  opinion  is 
that  some  improvement  has  really  been  effected.  Some 
persons  hint  this  has  been  brought  about  rather  by  deference 
to  public  opinion,  than  from  a  true  conception  of  their  in¬ 
terests.  We  will  not  dispute  the  point,  but  rest  satisfied 
that  ten  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  is  a  better  price  for 
good  cattle  and  more  renumerative  to  the  raiser,  than  6# 
for  the  miserable  specimens  of  the  ox  family  which  have 
been  chronicled  at  the  New-York  cattle  market  during  the 
year  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The  decrease  in  the  number 
of  cattle  forwarded  during  the  week,  and  the  small  supply 
on  hand  to-day,  in  a  great  measure  accounts  for  the  steadi¬ 
ness  of  the  demand  at  the  high  prices  quoted.  The  number 
of  cattle  reported  at  the  Washington  Yards  to-day  is  less  by 
five  hundred  than  that  of  last  week.  The  weather,  though 
elear,  was  very  cold,  and  had  the  effeet,  we  should  imagine, 
of  closing  the  bargains  quickly,  as  very  few  uninterested 
individuals  were  to  be  seen  about  the  yards  ;  the  drovers 
and  butcher's  boys  made  up  the  crowd,  which  was  smaller 
than  usual. 

The  number  of  eattle  received  for  the  week  ending  Dec. 
26,  and  the  number  in  market  to-day  at  the  Washington 
Yards  is  as  follows  : 


RECEIVED  DURING 

THE  WEEK. 

IN  MARKET  TO- 

Beeves, 

1,533 

1,370 

Cows, 

19 

Sheep  and  Lambs, 

2,127 

250 

Veals, 

232 

At  Chamberlin’s  few  beeves  have  been  disposed  of,  and 
these  at  from  7@9#c.  Cows  and  calves  are  not  in  brisk 
demand  ;  a  few  have  been  sold  during  the  past  week  at 
prices  varying  from  $25@$50.  There  were  about  s  dozen 
on  sale  this  forenoon,  and  a  few  calves. 

Veals. — The  veals  offered  at  Forty-fourth  st.  would  av¬ 
erage  from  5@7e.  per  pound  ;  they  would  not  bear  much 
criticism.  A  few  have  been  sold  at  Chamberlin’s  by  Wit. 
Deheart,  at  6c. 

Sheep.— At  Browning’s  ihe  stock  of  sheep  is  not  so  large 
and  the  market  a  little  heavy.  The  prices  quoted  are  for 
sheep  $2  25,  $3,  $4  50@$5,  and  some  extras  as  high  as  $14. 
Lambs,  $1  75,  $2  26,  $3,  and  a  few  extras  $5. 

At  Chamberlin's  sheep  and  lambs  are  in  a  little  better 
demand,  with  a  prospect  of  improvement.  From  the  notes 
of  sales  given  below  by  two  of  the  brokers,  an  idea  may  he 
formed  of  the  actual  state  of  the  market. 

John  Mortimore  reports  the  following  : 

186  sheep,  average  price  per  head,  $4,  or  about  10c  33  lb. 
189  do.,  @$3  37#-8#c.  33  lb.;  101  do.,  @$4  37#— full  10c. 

lb.;  196  do.,  @$4  12#— 10c.  $  lb.;  160  do.,  @$3  75— 10c. 
33  lb.;  28  do.,  50;  105  do.,  @$5  37#— full  10#c.;  21 
@.$5  25 — 10c.;  32  lambs,  @$1  54  ;  126  sheep,  @$2  87# — 
about  9c.  33  lb. 

He  reports  the  sale  of  four  sheep,  raised  by  Elithan  Ga. 
zely,  of  Dutchess  Co.,  and  sold  for  $67.  They  will  weigh 
about  490  pounds  in  the  mutton ;  the  best  of  the  four,  a 
Cotswold  wether,  weighed  228  pounds  mutton  :  the  others 
are  not  quite  as  large.  Mutton  in  Washington  market  is 
selling  at  from  6@10c.  per  pound  ;  and  lambs  by  the  carcase, 
S@llc  .;  good  sheep  are  in  demand  at  fair  prices. 

Wm  Deiibart  has  sold  the  following  lots  at  the  prices 
quoted,  copied  from  his  sales’  hook  :  40  sheep  from  Warren 
co.,  N.  J.,  ©  $4  25  ;  55  @  $4  50 ;  24  Lambs  ©  $2  35  ;  95 
Sheep  ©  $4  50  ;  12  sheep,©  §7 ;  12  @  4  ;  29  ©  $4  25  ;  46 
@  $4  87#  ;  63  @  $2  25 ;  12  lambs  ©  $2  50  ;  178  lambs  @ 
$3  75  ;  64  sheep  ©  $4  25  ;  35  lambs  ©  $4  ;  135  sheep  © 
$4  62#  ;  164  sheep  ©  $4  44. 

The  number  of  sheep  on  hand  at  this  market  place  is 
small. 

Swine. — We  have  no  variation  to  note  in  the  price  of 
swine  ;  the  114  shoats  reported  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Allerton,  sold 
for  5 ic.  per  pound.  The  wholesale  price  of  dressed  carcases 
on  board  tho  North  River  market  boats  is  6©6#  cents,  and 
for  retailing  7c.  by  the  single  carcase. 

Poultry  has  been  supplied  to  the  various  markets  in 
such  quantities  as  to  affect  materially  the  rates  of  other 
meats,  and  has  commanded  unusually  high  prices  the  past 
week. 


Liverpool  Orrel . tp  chaldron,  11 

S cotch . . .  .,  ••••••••«•».,. —  ■  (fj)r _  _ 

Sidney . . . .  7  75  @  8  — 

Pictou... . . . .  6  50  @  7  — 

Anthracite. . . .  :  . . . $  2,000  lb.  6  50  @  7  — 

Cotton.  Atlantic  Other  Oulf 

Ports.  Florida.  Ports. 

Inferior . —  @_  —  ©—  —  @_ 

Low  to  good  ord .  7#@8#  7#@8#  7#@8# 

Low  to  good  mid .  9#@10#  10#@11#  11  @11# 

Mid.  fair  to  fair . 10  @11  11%@11#  11#@I2 

Fully  fr.  to  good  fr . 11#@—  11#@—  —  @12# 

Good  and  fine . —  @ —  — 

Cotton  Bagging. 

Gunny  Cloth . 33  yard,  —  10#@10# 

American  Kentucky . . . @ _ 

Dundee.... . . _ 

Feathers. 

Live  Geese,  prime . $  lb.  —  48  @—  50 

Flax. 

Jersey . 331b.  —  8  ©—  9 

Flour  and  Meal. 

Sour . $  bbl.  6  25  @6  62# 

Superfine  No.  2 . .  6  62#@68l# 

State,  common  brands .  6  93#@7 _ 

State,  Straight  brand . . .  7 _  @ _ 

State,  favorite  brands . 7  06# @7  12# 

Western,  mixed  do .  7  @7  06# 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  Straight  do.... _  7  06#@7  12# 

Michigan,  fancy  brands .  6  93#@7  — 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands .  6  87#@7  — 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common .  7  —  @7  12# 

Ohio,  fancy  brands . .  7  12#@7  1 8# 

Ohio,  extra  brands .  7  18#@7  87# 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do .  7  —  @7  75 

Genesee,  fancy  brands .  7  —  @7  18# 

Genesee,  extra  brands .  7  25  @8  25 

Canada,  (in  bond) .  6  93#@7  — 

Brandywine .  7  18# @7  25 

Georgetown . 7  25  @7  37# 

Petersburg!!  City .  7  18#@7  25 

Richmond  Country .  7  12#@7  18# 

Alexandria .  7  12#@7  25 

Baltimore,  Howard  Street .  7  I2#@7  18# 

Rye  Flour .  5  12#  @5  25 

Corn  Meal,  Jersey .  3  75  @3  81# 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . 4  18J 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . $  punch.  1850 

Grain. 

Wheat,  White  Genesee . . .  ..33  bush.  1  75 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) .  1  70 

Wheat,  Southern,  White .  1  68 

Wheat,  Ohio,  White .  167 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White  . .  1  73 

Wheat,  Mixed  Western .  1  54 

Wheat,  Western  Red .  1  57 

Rye,  Northern . 1  08 

Corn,  Unsound . —  78 

Corn,  Round  Yellow . —  75 

Corn,  Round  White . —  80 

Corn,  Southern  White . —  80 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow . —  76 

Corn,  Southern  Mixed . —  78 

Corn,  Western  Mixed . —  80 

Corn,  Western  Yellow . —  — 

Barley . —  81 

Oats,  River  and  Canal . —  50 

Oats,  New-Jersey . —  48 

Oats,  Western . —  51 

Oats,  Penna . —  48 

Oats,  Southern . —  45 

Peas,  Black-eyed  . 33  2  bush.  2  75 

Peas,  Canada . bush. 

Beans,  White.  . 

Hay,  FOR  shipping  ; 

North  River,  in  bales . $  100  lbs.  —  65  @—  70 

Hemp. 

Russia,  clean  . 33  ton.285  —  @300  — 

Russia,  Outshot .  . . @ - 

Manilla . 33  lb.—  10#@ - 

Sisal .  —10  © - 

Sunn . —  6  @ - 

Italian . 33  ton,  240  —  <a - 

Jute . 132  50 

American,  Dew-rotted . 170 

American,  do.,  Dressed . . . 180  — 

American,  Water-rotted .  - 

Provisions. 

Beef,  Mess,  Country . $  bbl.  8  50 

Beef,  Prime,  Country . 5  50 

Beef,  Mess,  City . 13  — 

Beef,  Mess,  extra . 15  50 

Beef,  Prime,  City . 6  25 

Beef,  Mess,  repacked,  Wiscon . —  — 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . 33  tce-  21  — 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . 33  bbl.  13  50  @13  62# 

Pork,  Prime,  Western . 11  12#@11  25 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . 14  50  "  @ - 

Pork,  Clear,  Western . . @19  — 

Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels  _ 33  lb.  —  10#@ - 

Hams,  Pickled . — -  9#@—  10# 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . . . @ —  8# 

Shoulders,  Pickled . —  6#@ - 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted . —  —  @ —  6# 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . 33  bbl.  13  —  @15  — 

Beef,  Smoked . 33  lb.  —  8#  @—  9# 

Butter,  Orange  County . —  20  @—  22# 

Butter,  Ohio . . .  —  10  ®—  13 


©1  81 
@1  78 
@1  74 
@1  72 
@1  76 
©1  60 
@1  60 
@1  09 
@—79 
@—82# 
@ — 82 


@- 


-82 

-80# 

-81# 


S- — 86# 
1—52 
@—49 
1—53 
S — 50 
1—46 
@2  87# 
1  18#@-  — 

1  50  ©1  62# 


@135 
@175  50 
@220  — 


©11  - 

@  5  75 
@13  25 
@16  50 
1  6  50 
13  50 
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Butter,  New-York  State  Dairies . —  lfi  © —  19 

Butter,  Canada . —  11  @ —  12% 

Butter,  other  Foreign,  (in  bond,) 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime . —  7%@ —  9% 

Plaster  Paris. 

Blue  Nova  Scotia . $  ton,  3  50  @3  75 

White  Nova  Scotia . 3  50  @3  §2% 

Salt. 

Turks  Island .  ^  bush. - © — 48 

St.  Martin’s . —  —  @ - 

Liverpool,  Ground . f)  sack,  1  10  @1  l9/8 

Liverpool,  Fine . 1  45  (3>  1  50 

Liverpool,  Fine,  Ashton’s . 1  72%@  1  75 

Saltpetre. 

Refined .  . $ —  6%@ —  8 


Crude,  East  India . 

.  — 

7 

@-  IK 

Nitrate  Soda . 

5 

@—  5% 

Seeds, 

Clover . 

10 

©-11X 

Timothy,  Mowed . 

— 

@17  — 

Timothy,  Reaped . 

. 17 

■ 

@20  — 

Flax,  American,  Rough _ 

. . . .  $  bush. 

— 

@ - 

Linseed,  Calcutta . 

— 

© - 

Sugar. 

St.  Croix . 

. fib.- 

— 

@-- 

New-Orleans . 

4 

@—  6% 

Cuba  Muscovado . 

Porto  Rico . 

Havana,  White . 

Havana,  Biown  and  Yellow . 

Manilla . 

Brazil  White . 

Brazil,  Brown . 

Stuart’s,  Double-Refined,  Loaf . 

do.  do.  do.  Crushed 

do.  do.  do. 

do.  (A)  Crushed . 

do.  2d  quality,  Crushed.. . 

Tobacco. 

Virginia . 

Kentucky . 

Mason  County . 

Maryland . 

St.Domingo . 

Cuba . 

Yara . 

Havana,  Fillers  and  Wrappers. 

Florida  Wrappers . 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Leaf . 

Tallow. 

American,  Prime . 

Wool. 


!  lb. — 


4%@-  6 
4%@-  6% 
7K@-  8 

5  @—  7% 

5%@ - 

6  %@—  7 

5  © - 

9%@ - 

9«@ - 

8%@ - 

9  © - 

none. 

—  © - 

-  5%@-  9 % 

■  6m— ii 
--  © — 
-12  @—18 

-  lS%@,—  23% 

-  40  @—  45 
-25  ©  1  — 
-15  @—60 

-  6  @—20 
-  5m~  15 


lb.  —  nm— 12 


American,  Saxony  Fleece . 

. «  lb.  —  50 

@- 

-55 

American,  Full-blood  Merino . 

. —  46 

@- 

-48 

American  %  and  \  Merino  . 

. —  42 

@- 

-45 

American,  Native  and  %  Merino. 

. —  38 

@- 

-40 

Extra,  Pulled, . 

. —  46 

@- 

-48 

Superfine,  Pulled . 

@- 

-44 

No.  1,  Pulled . 

. —  38 

@- 

-40 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TWO  VALUABLE  FARMS  FOR  SALE.  ONE  SITUATED 
in  Orange  county.  N.Y.,  near  Newburgh,  and  containing 
120  acres.  The  other  situated  in  Broom  county,  N.Y.,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna  river.  2  miles  from  Kirkwood  depot 
on  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  containing  300  acres.  For  further 
particulars  apply  to  EDWARD  WAIT,  Montgomery,  Orange 
county,  N.Y.  16* 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBANY. 

DEPARTMENT  OE  CHEMISTRY.— E.  S.  CARR,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  its  applications  to  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Useful  Arts. 

F.  E.  DAKIN,  Instructor  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

This  Department  of  the  University,  having  been  perma¬ 
nently  established,  a  spacious  Laboratory  will  be  opened  for 
the  reception  of  Students,  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary  next.  There  will  be  a  Course  of  Instruction  in  Practical 
and  Analytical  Chemistry,  and  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
applications  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture  and  the  Manufactu¬ 
ring  Arts,  continuing  during  a  term  of  three  months.  The 
Laboratory  will  be  open  from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  evening,  and  will  be 
free  of  charge. 

For  Laboratory  Instruction,  $20  per  term,  or  $10  per  month, 
for  a  shorter  period.  Students  will  be  charged  with  breakage 
and  the  Chemicals  they  consume.  Students  will  also  have 
access  to  the  State  Agricultural  and  Geological  collections. 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Ores,  Mineral  Waters,  &c.,  made  on  rea¬ 
sonable  terms. 

Address  Prof.  E.  S.  Carr,  at  Albany,  or  either  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  gentlemen:  Luther  Tucker,  office  Albany  Cultivator; 
lion.  B.  P.  Johnson,  State  Agricultural  Rooms ;  Dr.  .1,  H. 
Armsby,  669  Broadway.  14-17 


HJJERKSHIRE  BOAR  FOR  SALE.— THE  ABOVE  ANIMAL 
EL©  is  one  year  old.  well  bred,  and  fine  of  his  kind. 

14-16*  EDWARD  WAIT,  Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


&2HEPHERD  DOGS  OF  THE  SCOTCH  COLLIE  BREED  for 
sale.  A  fine  pair  of  these,  (male  and  female,)  of  pure 
blood,  two  months  old,  may  be  had  for  $20,  or  separately  at 
$10  a  piece.  Apply  to  EDWARD  BEMENT, 

14-19*  Factoryville,  Staten  Island. 


MEN  AND  BOYS’  CLOTHING,  AT  WHOLESALE  and 
Retail — cheaper  than  ever,  at  J.  VANDERBILT’S,  No. 
81  Fulton  street,  New-York.  A  very  large  assortment  of  all 
qualities  and  sizes ;  also  a  splendid  assortment  of  fashionable 
goods,  which  will  be  made  to  order  in  a  style  that  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Also  India  rubber  clothing  and  furnishing  goods. 
Your  patronage  is  respectfully  solicited. 

2-30  J.  VANDERBILT,  81  Fulton  street, 

r ANTED. — A  SHEPHERD  ACCUSTOMED  TO  THE  CARE 
and  management  of  Sheep.  A  Scotchman  would  be 
preferred.  Apply  to  RICHD.  S.  FAY,  Esq., 

13-16* _  Boston.  Mass. 

Agricultural  chemistry-yale  college,  the 

course  of  THIRTY  LECTURES  will  commence  January 
9th,  1854,  and  continue  two  months  and  a  half.  Fee,  $10.  A 
special  course  in  analysis,  with  which  the  student  may  fully 
occupy  his  time,  will  accompany  the  lectures. 

Address  J.  A.  PORTER,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
New-IIaven,  Ct. 

N.  B.  Analyses  of  Ores,  Soils,  Mineral  Waters,  Ac.,  made, 
and  instruction  given  in  general  analysis.  12-17 


Farm  for  sale.-the  farm  lately  owned  and 

occupied  by  Richard  Dcy,  deceased,  situa  ted  on  the  east¬ 
ern  bank  of  Seneca  Lake,  in  the  township  of  layette,  county 
of  Seneca,  and  State  of  New-York,  It  contains  about  loo  acres 
of  very  fertile  and  finely  situated  land,  not  an  inch  of  which 
but  what  is  capable  of  tillage.  It  slopes  gently  to  the  lake, 
and  is  in  full  sight  of  and  only  seven  miles  from  the  beautiful 
town  of  Geneva.  Adjoining  i «  the  premium  farm  of  Andrew 
Foster,  Esq.  Fifty  acres  are  in  wood,  eight  acres  are  m  or¬ 
chard  of  superior  jarrafted  fruits,  and  the  balance  in  pasture 
and  grain.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  plain  farm  house  in 
good  ren-sir,  and  also  good  barns,  sheds,  workshops,  carriage- 
house,  chicken-houses,  and  granery.  There  is  a  good  well  of 
water  and  a  running  spring. 

This  farm  is  offered  low  to  close  an  estate.  The  price,  $o0 
per  acre,  and  the  terms  of  payment  can  be  made  to  suit  al¬ 
most  any  purchaser.  Apply  to 

JAMES  R.  DEY,  74  Cortlandt  st„  New-York, 
10-22]  or  CH  AS.  A.  COOK,  Esq.,  Pres,  of  the  Bank  of  Geneva. 


Military  goods.-james  h.  lent,  successor  to 

Andrew  M.  Shiers,  121  Fulton  street,  between  William 
and  Nassau,  manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  military  caps,  sad¬ 
dles,  saddle-cloths :  holsters,  bridles,  and  plumes  of  all  kinds 
made  to  order.  Military  companies  about  changing  their 
uniforms,  or  new  companies  about  forming,  supplied  with 
samples  of  the  newest  patterns,  at  the  shortest  notice, from  the 
oldest  place  of  the  kind  in  the  city.  _ 2-16 


(SHANGHAI  BUFF,  GREY,  AND  WHITE  :  ALSO  DRAMA- 
(“5  Pootras  and  Malay  fowl ,  100  pairs  assorted  for  sale._ .Also 
Trees  and  Plants.  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Grape  Vines. 
Catalogue  furnished.  Apply  by  mail  (post  paid)  to 

GEO.  SNYDER  A  CO.. 

-  *08*  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co..  N.Y. 


AGBICULTUBAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

A  GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— THE  SUBSCRIBER 

rs.  keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements : 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye.  Ac. 

Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses— Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace— 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  lightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street. 


1  RAIN  MILLS,  STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON  MILLS,  AT  $6 
_  C  to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power.  For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street.  New-York. 


ULE  MACHINES.— FOR  MAKING  DRAINING  TILES  OF 
all  descriptions  and  sizes,  for  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water  street. 


CALIFORNIA  IMPLEMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS.  MADE  Ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  California  and  Oregon  Markets,  for  sale 
by  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


(RAINING  TILES  OF  ALL  FORMS  AND  SIZES,  for  sale 
J  by  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER.— A  newly- 
patented  machine,  will  harvest  10  or  12  acres  per  day 
with  one  horse.  For  sale  by  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

189  and  191  Water  st. 


HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES. — BULLOCK’S  PROGRESS¬ 
IVE  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  tar  the  best  in  use.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street.  New-York< 


Threshers  and  fanning-mills  combined-of 

Three  Sizes  and  Prices,  requiring  from  two  to  eight 
horses  to  drive  them,  with  corresponding  horse  powers.— 
Thtse  are  the  latest  improved  patterns  in  the  United  States. 

R.  L.  ALLEN.  189  and  191  Water  st..  N.Y. 


SOUTHERN  PLOWS-Nos.  101/4,  1D4. 12Va,  14.  15,  18, 18V2. 
v  19, 191/2,  20,  A  1,  A  2.  50.  60.  and  all  other  sizes,  for  sale  by 
R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


BURRALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
Market— strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash  by  THOMAS  D.  BURRALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 

1-tf  II.  L.  ALLEN.  189  and  191  Water  St..  N.  Y. 


IORN-SHELLERS,  HAY,  STRAW,  AND  STALK-CUTTERS, 
J  Fanning-Milis,  Ac.,  of  all  sizes,  for  sale  by 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st.’  N.Y. 


Cl  LOVER  A  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER.— A  NEW  AND 
)  valuable  invention  ;  will  harvest  8  to  12  acres  in  the  best 
manner.  R,  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street. 


|P>EES  A  HOYT,  PREMIUM  PATENT  RIVETED  STRETCH- 
116/  ed  Leather  Band  Manufacturers,  37  Spruce  street,  New 
York.  3-29 


COWS  WANTED.-TWO  COWS,  FRESH  MILK,  AND  war¬ 
ranted  to  give  twenty  quarts  per  day,  and  to  hold  their 
milk  well.  They  must  be  gentle  and  orderly,  and  not  over 
six  years  old.  No  matter  what  the  breed  is.  Please  name 
lowest  price.  A.  B.  ALLEN,  189  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


CLOTHING. 


IRA  PEREGO  A  SON,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEAL¬ 
ERS  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  61  Nas- 
sau  street,  New-York.  2-19 


R.  CHARLES  S.  ROWELL,  NO.  11  CHAMBERS  STREET, 
New-York,  confines  his  attention  to  the  practice  of 
Dentistry,  in  all  its  various  branches.  The  improvements 
which  he  has  introduced  have  rendered  these  Teeth  perfect  for 
speech,  mastication,  and  natural  appearance.  Premium  In¬ 
corruptible  Artificial  Gum  Teeth.— These  teeth  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them,  and  the  warm  appro¬ 
val  and  recommendation  of  all  who  have  used  or  worn  them. 

CHARLES  S.  ROWELL, 

2-29  No.  11  Chambers  street. 


Dr.  wm.  s,  latson,  surgeon  and  MECHANIC 

Dentist,  Office  375  Broadway,  four  doors  from  the  corner 
of  White  street,  New-York,  where  all  operations  in  the  line  of 
his  profession  will  be  attended  to  in  a  manner  creditable  to 
himself,  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  his  patrons,  both  in  re¬ 
gard  to  charges  and  services  rendered.  Persons  who  wish  to 
inquire  are  referred  to  Rev.  Thomas  De  Witt.  D.  D.,  116  Ninth 
street;  Rev.  C.  M.  Jameson, Second  avenue,  near  Fiftieth  st. ; 
Rev,  J.  C.  Guldin,  122  Rivington  st.,  New-York;  and  Rev.  J. 
Proudflt,  D.  D  ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  7-19 


FERTILIZERS. 

mjO.  I  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.— THIS  VALUABLE 
1^1  fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  has  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor,  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crop« 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  “C.  B.  Da 
Burg,  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds  ;  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust.  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  &c. 

It.  L.  ALLEN,  Gate  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co..) 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,— First  quality  of  Fresh  Peruvian 
Guano,  just  received  in  store 

_ R.  L.  ALLEN.  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.Y. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA- 
nure.— 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
the  best  materials,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  &  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole¬ 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street.  1-31 


PERUVIAN  GUANO.  -  RECEIVED  PER  SHIP  OCEAN 
Queen,  first  quality  Peruvian  Guano.  No.  1  Superphos* 
phate  of  Lime  constantly  on  hand.  Also,  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implements,  and  Field  and  Garden  Seeds— the 
largest  and  most  complete  assortment  to  be  found  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street,  N.  Y. 


HORSE  MARKETS. 


MOS  SMITH.  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLE,  No.  76 
L  East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York.  1-27 


BULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES.  TWEN- 
ty-fourth  street,  West  side  of  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

1-34  A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Proprietor. 


Fagan  &  graham,  sale  and  exchange  stables, 

cor.  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.—  F.  &  G.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  witli  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

SINGULAR  DISCOVERY-READ  IT.-WE  HATE  MADE 
and  for  sale,  a  wash  called  Hair  Regenerator,  which  wa 
will  warrant  to  restore  the  grey  hair  of  any  one,  old  or  young, 
to  their  natural  color ;  and  entirely  prevent  the  hair  from 
falling  off.  Price  $1.  A  word  to  the  wise,  &c.  No  puffing  and 
no  humbug.  KNIGHT  &  QUERU.  Chemists,  341  Broadway, 
up  stairs.  7-19 


.  GREAT  AND  IMPORTANT  END  ACCOMPLISHED.— 

_ i.  Van  Deusen’s  Improved  Wahpene  is  now  confidently  and 

generally  offered  by  the  inventor,  as  one  of  the  best  modern 
specifics  for  the  Improvement,  Health,  and  Beauty  of  the 
Human  Hair.  Its  faithful  application  will,  on  the  head  of 
Baldness,  reproduce  a  fine  and  entirely  new  growth,  and  con¬ 
vert  that  which  is  gray  to  its  natural  and  primitive  color. 
This  desirable  change  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  improved 
Wahpene  on  the  roots  or  fibres,  thereby  aiding  nature  in 
restoring  those  healthy  functions  indispensable  to  the  life 
and  beauty  of  the  Hair.  This  invaluable  article  consists  alto¬ 
gether  of  vegetable  infusions,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all 
mineral  acids  and  alcoholic  agency.  As  an  article  for  the 
Toilet,  also,  this  preparation  is  without  a  rival,  cleansing  the 
head  from  Dandruff  and  Scurf,  and  affording  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  nervous  and  constitutional  headaches.  Sold  by 
the  inventor  at  the  GENERAL  DEPOT,  123  CHAMBERS  ST., 
and  by  the  principal  Druggists  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn 
Cities,  and  those  of  the  United  States  generally,  1—17 


IGS  AND  TOUPEES.— MEDIIURST  &  HEARD’S  NEW- 
ly  invented  Gossamer  Wigs,  Scalps,  and  Toupees,  are 
far  in  advance  of  all  others  offered  to  the  public.  They  are 
made  of  the  best  natural  curled  hair,  inserted  singly,  so  as  to 
defy  the  closest  inspection  to  detect  them  from  a  natural  head 
of  hair.  Best  assortment  of  Wigs,  Half-Wigs,  Toupees,  Braids 
of  long  hair,  Ringlets,  Frizettes,  <fec.,  which,  for  price  and  qua¬ 
lity,  are  unequalled.  The  trade  supplied  wholesale.  Call  and 
udge  for  yourselves.  27  Maiden  Lane.  1-16 


DARKER’S  CHEVEUXTONIQUE. — THIS  IS  AN  ENTIRE- 

_ D  ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving, 

Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  and,  unlike  most  prepa¬ 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease, 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal- 
libity  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  at  BARKER’S  Ladies’  Hair-dress- 
ng  Establishment,  No.  439  Broadway.  2  *48 


HORTICULTURAL. 

R  ASPBERRY  PLANTS.  OF  THE  PURE  RED  ANTWERP 
5/  stock,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  The 
plants  are  all  warranted,  and  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York  for  $50  per  thousand.  NATHA¬ 
NIEL  IIALLOCK,  Milton,  Ulster  Co..  N.  Y.-P.  S.  Orders  by 
mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  no  charge  made  for 
packing.  Orders  to  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street , 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  1-21* 
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AMERICAN  Aliix. 


f^RUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PLANTS;— 
Including  every  thing  necessary  to  the  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  Nursery,  and  Orchard,  with  all  the  recent  introduc¬ 
tions,  at  very  low  rates.  Descriptive  price  Catalogues  gratis. 
Carriage  paid  to  New-York.  Ornamental  and  other  planting 
•done  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  best  season  for  trans¬ 
planting  is  after  Oct.  10.  Address  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.  8-59 


HOTELS. 

FARMERS'  HOTEL,  245  AND  247  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-York.  Farmers, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  patronize  this  house,  it  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  Harlem  Railroad,  Albany,  Newark,  New-Brunswick 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landings 
Boarding  $1  per  day. 

1-25  WM.  S.  CHAMBERLIN  &  CO..  Proprietors. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 

UNPARALLELED  SUCCESS.-THREE  YEARS  AGO  THE 
Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  EUGENE  It.  DURKEE 
was  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  but  its 
real  worth,  and  the  perseverance  of  its  proprietor,  has  won 
for  it  world-wide  celebrity,  and  in  every  city,  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  throughout  this  country  its  name  is  a  familiar  house- 
Thold  word.  To  the  trade  nothing  more  saleable  or  profitable 
Is  offered.  Principal  office,  133  Water  street,  New-York.  For 
.sale  by  grocers  generally.  6-18 


CHIMNEY  TOPS.  MADE  BY  THE  GARNKIItK  COMPANY. 

Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors,  Vases  and  Statuary  for  lawns 
and  gardens,  &c.,  for  sale  by 

2-32’  MILLER,  COATES  &  YOULE,  279  Pearl  street. 


Hotel  and  housekeepers,  read  i-the  attention 

of  those  interested  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  extensive 
and  valuable  assortment  of  Bedsteads,  Beds,  Mattresses,  and 
Feathers,  now  offered  for  approval  and  sale  by  M. WILLARD, 
150  Chatham  street,  corner  of  Mulberry  street.  The  quality 
of  this  stock,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  cannot  be  excelled ; 
and,  as  it  is  the  determination  of  the  advertiser  to  sell  as 
cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  any  dealer  in  the  city,  he  solicits 
the  visits  of  the  public.  2-18 


4^1  REAT  BARGAINS  IN  FEATHERS,  BEDS,  MATTllASSES, 
&c.,  at  CRAWBUCK’S,  358  Grand  street,  second  door 
<eapfc  of  Essex  street,  cheap  upholstery  and  feather  store.— 
fy.'he  attention  of  families  about  purchasing  is  respectfully  in¬ 
vited  to  the  large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  beds,  mat¬ 
tresses,  pafllasses,  bedsteads,  cots,  &c.,  &c.,  all  of  which  have 
been  purchased  at  low  cash  prices,  and  will  be  sold  at  such 
prices  as  to  make  it  an  inducement  for  all  to  call  and  examine 
the  above  stock  previous  to  making  their  purchases.  Goods 
pent  to  any  part  of  the  city,  Brooklyn,  or  Williamsburg,  free 
of  cartage.  Old  beds  and  mattresses  renovated  and  made 
over.  W.  CRAWBUCK, 

4-16  358  Grand  street,  second  door  east  of  Essex  street. 


SRON  BEDSTEADS  VS.  BEDBUGS  1-500  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 
which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  500  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against  Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  All  kinds  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work,  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER,  Manufacturer, 
178  William  street,  between  Beekman  and  Spruce,  N.  Y.  2-36 


GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHING  WARERONMS.— SIMP- 
!OT  SON  &  Co.,  No.  89  Canal  street,  Importers  and  Manufac¬ 
turers,  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  old  and  youn, 


&c.  Also  Meat  Safes,  Clothes  Horses,  Tubs,  Pails,  Brooms  and 
Baskets.  Persons  about  purchasing  a  new  outfit  will  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  call.  Prices  low,  and  goods  delivered  free 
of  expense.  (9-21)  SIMPSON  &  Co.,  No.  98  Canal  st. 


4LDEN’S  PATENT  FAN  BLOWER-GIVES  A  STRONGER 
blast,  with  less  power  than  any  other, 

<M6  J.  B.  CHICHESTER,  Agent,  585  Broadway,  N.Y. 


CARPETINGS.-SPRING  IMPORTATIONS,  1853.— PETER¬ 
SON  &  HUMPHREY, 379  Broadway,  (corner  White  street,) 
have  received  per  late  steamers  and  packets  from  Europe, 
their  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and  elegant  Car¬ 
petings,  consisting  of  rich  Mosaic  Carpets,  in  one  entire  piece ; 
rich  Medallion  Carpets,  adapted  to  any  sized  room;  rich  Vel¬ 
vet  Ambusson  and  Axminster  Carpets;  rich  Tapestry  and 
Brussels  ;  English  Three-ply  and  Ingrain,  entirely  new  pat¬ 
terns  and  shadings.  Oil  cloths,  from  the  best  English  and 
American  manufactories,  of  the  best  finish  and  design,  pat¬ 
terns  only  to  be  found  at  our  establishment,  and  all  other 
goods  usually  found  in  first-class  carpet  stores,  for  sale  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Having  given  our  orders  and  received 
our  goods  before  the  late  advance  in  prices,  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  our  stock  of  goods  full  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  stores 
obliged  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  rates.  Freely  shown  to 
persons  favoring  us  with  their  patronage.  2-21 


M&  J.  BROWN, PAPER-HANGING.  BORDER  AND  BAND 
O  box  Importing  and  Manufacturing  Warehouse,  Nos.  53 
Canal,  and  61  Lispenard  streets,  N.  Y.  Constantly  on  hand 
7V».  nd-boxes  by  the  bale.  Also,  Grate  Aprons,  a  large  assort- 
- 13 R°oms  Papered  in  the  best  manner,  at  short  notice. 


r-14 


FRENCH  PLATE  GLASS. 

•  UOP.TTNS  &  BROTHERS,  IMPORTERS  AND  DEAL- 
gj<  Q  -eis  in  I.rencl1  Window  an(i  Plate  Glass,  61  Barclay  st., 

SnTy.  ‘  ’  _ .....  _ _ 9~21 

WTS-nTTSE  FnRNjSHING  AND  MECHANICS’  HARD- 
■B-H  ,,Ure  _ji  d  \  (_,'OSTA  A  CO.  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in 
tfh.  .hiiTO  'line'rheaD  fo.v  cash,  All  articles  warranted,  ex¬ 
changed  o"  >To.  20G  Chatham  street,  opposite 

©ivision  street,  N.  Y.  ^  mi 

Insurance. 

^TUoKFraFflLEINS  UR  AN  6  ECO  MI’ AN  Y,  C  1 1 A  RTER  E  D 
MS  in  1824.  Offices-No.  43  Fulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  (i  Mercliants’-Exchange,  Wall  street, 
New-York.  ...  .  ,  . 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  anil  having  a  surplus  of  $30,000,  continue 
so  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 


DIRECTORS. 

Justus  S.  Itedfieid. 
John  W.  Amerman, 
Fordyce  Hitchcock, 
John  0.  Smith, 

George  GilfiUan, 
Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 
Samuel  F.  Whiting, 
John  Greenwood,  Jr. 
George  Burroughs, 

A,  B.  Miltflr. 

‘  'ILLS’ 


William  Ellsworth, 

Phineas  T.  Barnum, 

Caleb  S.  Woodliull, 

Charles  T.  Cromwell. 

Samuel  P.  Townsend, 

John  Eadie, 

Joel  S.  Oatman, 

Robert  C.  Bell, 

John  N.  Genin, 

Henry  Quackenboss,^ 

Alfred  G.  Stevens,  Secretary. 


t .FARMERS’  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ONEIDA.  CAPI 
tal,  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  AGENT, 

1~22  78  Broadway. 


ORANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  UTICA.  CAPITAL, 
Of  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  Agent,  78  Broadway. 


JEWELRY,  &c. 


ATCIIES,  JEWELRY,  AND  GOLD  PENS  SILVER  and 
Plated  Ware,  Fancy  Goods,  etc.,  at  unprecedented 
low  prices. 

WATCHES,  fine  gold,  as  low  as  $20. 

WATCHES,  silver  coin,  as  low  as  $10, 

And  all  other  articles  cheap  in  proportion.  Our  motto  is, 
'Rapid  sales  and  small  profits.”  Walches,  Jewelry,  Gold  Pens, 
&c.,  repaired  and  warranted,  at  much  less  than  the  usual 
prices.  WILMARTII  &  FARNAM,  -Watch  Makers  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Manufacturing. Jewellers,  2U2  Bowery,  N.Y.  9-21 

Massachusetts  iron  works.— hooper,  thaoher 

&  CO.,  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Railings,  Balconies, 
Verandahs,  Ac.,  382  Broadway,  New-York.— Iron  Work  of 
every  description.  Factory,  corner  Newark  and  Meadow 
streets,  Hoboken.  2—17 


LIVERY  STABLES. 

MORTHRUP'&  POST'S  "DROVE  AND  SALE  iTABLES; 

corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street.  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  30U  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit.  R.  K.  NORTHRUP, 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B.— New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  1-34 


CfONCKLIN  &  1IUGG,  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  A  05 
)  Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues, (office  on  Twenty-fourth  street, )New-York.— Coaches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  1-40 


MACHINERY,  PATENTS,  &c. 

MJ.  FAMBACIf  &  GALVAGNI,  MANUFACTURERS 
O  of  Fancy  Leather  Goods  for  Ladies  Ornaments,  Work- 
boxes,  and  Stationers, 

0-18 _ No.  14  North  William  street.  N.  Y. 

American  steel  works.— saws  and  files—  sam 

UEL  D.  A\  ILLMOTT,  Saw  and  File  Manufacturer.  Depot 
No.  8  Liberty  street,  offers  for  sale,  on  favorable  terms,  in 
quantities  to  suit— 

Extra  C.  S.  warranted  Circular  Saws,  from  4  to  72  inches  in 
diameter. 

C.  S.  warranted  Mtily  Mill  Saws, 
do.  do.  Mill  and  Gang  Saws, 

do.  do.  Cross-cut  and  Tenon  Saws, 

do.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Pit  Saws, 
do.  do.  do.  do.  Spring,  Hand,  Panel,  and 
Rip  Saws. 

C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Billet,  or  Woodcutters’ 
Webs  of  superior  quality  and  make,  at  low  prices. 

C.  S.  Grafting  Saws,  C.  S.  Compass  or  Lock  Saws. 

Butchers’  Bow  Saws,  extra  C.  S„  warranted ;  blades  extra 
tempered— really  a  very  superior  article. 

Best  C.  S.  Turning  and  Felloe  Webs,  bevelled  backs,  6  to  36 
inches. 

Best  C.  S.  Keyhole  or  Fret  Saw  Blades. 

Superior  cast  steel  Caine  Knives. 

American  Star,  C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Taper  Saw 
Files. 

Also,  warranted  Pit  and  Frame  Saw  Files. 

Also,  warranted  Flat  and  Round  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 
The  preceding  of  his  own  superior  and  approved  make,  of 
cast  steel  imported  from  Wm.  Jessup  A  Sons,  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  manufacturers  in  Sheffield. 

Also,  received  by  late  arrivals,  invoices  of  C.  S.  blued  and 
brass-backed  Saws,  and  C.  S.  and  G.  S.  Hand  and  Panel  Saws. 

Wiclcersley  Grindstones,  from  10  to  70  inches  diameter,  im¬ 
ported  expressly  for  manufacturers  of  surgical  instruments, 
cutlery,  Ac. 

English  Saw  Screws.  Bright  cotter-eyed  Vices. 

English  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 

Saws  and  Files  promptly  made  to  order,  and  old  Files  recut. 

2-19 


ATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS 
_  _  Chain  Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  Ac.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


S78  N GINEERING.— THE  UNDERSIGNED  IS  PREPARED 
_J  to  furnish  specifications,  estimates,  plans  in  general 
and  detail,  of  steamships,  steamboats,  propellers,  high  and 
low-pressure  engines,  boilers,  and  machinery  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  Broker  in  steam-vessels,  machinery,  boilers,  Ac. 
General  Agent  for  ASHCROFT’S  Steam  Gauge;  Allen  and 
Noyes’  Metallic  Self-adjusting  Conical  Packing,  Faber’s  Mag¬ 
netic  Water  Gauge ;  Roebling’s  Patent  Wire  Rope  for  hoisting 
and  steering  purposes,  Ac.,  Ac.  CHAS.  W.  COPELAND, 
Consulting  Engineer,  64  Broadway.  2-16 


fROIY  AND  STEEL.— SANDERSON  BROTHERS  A  CO., 
a.  Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson,  16  Cliff  street. 

Boston,  J.  B.  Taft,  21  Doane  street. 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith,  42  Commerce  street. 

New-Orleans,  A.  Robb,  24  Bank  Place. 

2-43 


E'  BATHER  HOSE  FOR  THE  CROTON  WATER,  FIRE  EN- 
J  gines.  Ships,  Steamboats,  Factories,  Ac.  Suction  Hose, 
Fire  Buckets,  Leather,  Copper,  and  Brass  Pipes,  Couplings, 
Copper  and  Tinned  Rivets,  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  by 
JOHN  If.  BOWIE  &  CO.,  Hose  Manufacturers, 
1-20  25  Ferry  street,  New-York. 


FRENCH  BURR,  ESOPUS  AND  COLOGNE  MILL-STONES, 
Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry.  45  Duane  street.  1-26 


ATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS- 
-  _  chain  Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  Ac.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

2-tf _ 189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 

OUBLE-ACTING  LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMPS,  CISTERN 
and  Well  Pumps,  Ship  and  Fire  Engines,  Copper-riveted 
Hose  of  all  sizes.  Hose  Cuppings,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  Ac. 
These  Pumps,  from  their  construction,  and  little  liability  to 
disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  factories,  mines,  railroad 
water-stations,  breweries,  tan  works,  steamboats,  water 


The  same  pumps  may  be  arranged  as  a  stationary  Engine,  or 
to  supply  other  Engines.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine.  The  Cistern  and  Force  Pumps  are  so  arranged  that 
they  will  not  freeze  if  placed  out-doors.  They  are  made  of  cast 
iron  m  part.  2-22  G,  B.  FARNAM,  34  Cliff  street. 


MICOLAY  A  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
Anns  and  Legs,  Surgical  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instru¬ 
ments,  Trusses,  Bandages,  Ac.,  428  Broadway,  second  floor. 
_ 1-20 

SODA-WATER  APPARATUS.— WILLIAM  GEE.  MACHIN¬ 
ES)  ist  and  Brass  Finisher,  also,  manufacturer  of  the  Pre¬ 
mium  Self-Acting  Generators  and  Bolting  Machines,  at  the 
Soda-Water  Apparatus  Manufactory,  No.  58  Fulton  street,  3d 
floor,  New-  York. 

Draught  Tubes,  Bottle  Moulds,  Generators, 

Coolers  in  Tubs,  Force  Pumps,  Model  Making. 

Copper  Fountains,  Gasometers, 

OS'*  Jobbing  done  at  the  shortest  notice.  1-18 

MANUFACTURES. 

13>ERDAN’S  GOLD  QUARTZ  MACHINE  MANUFACTUR- 
-BLE>  mg  Company,  Mo.  0  Wall  street,  New-York.  Are  pre¬ 
pared  to  execute  orders  with  dispatch. 

7-19 _ 1LA.  V.  POST,  Secretary. 


FTP  ROADWAY  WIRE  WORKS.— WINTERBURN  A  SILK- 
BJ)  WORTH,  430  Broadway,  New-York,  Manufacturers  of 
Bird  Cages  of  every  pattern  and  quality;  Safes,  Wire-Fencing, 
Flower-Stands  and  Trainers,  Wire  Show-Frames,  Refrigerat¬ 
ors,  Sieves,  Riddles,  and  Screens ;  as  also  Wire  Cloths  of 
every  gauge,  which  they  offer  to  tire  public  at  liberal  prices, 
and  guarantee  them  as  superior  quality  and  make.  The  great 
success  they  have  met  with  in  their  business  leads  them  to 
believe  that  their  efforts  to  please  are  appreciated.  2-18 


THE  “COMPOSITE  IRON  RAILING,”  MADE  BY  THE 
Atlantic  Railing  Works,  combines  great  beauty,  strength, 
and  cheapness.  It  is  a  wrought  iron  framework,  connected 
by  ornamental  cast  iron  ties,  melted  on  and  around  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself,  ft  may  be  made  light  and  graceful  like  the  wire 
railing,  or  heavy  and  solid  like  the  cast  iron.  Railings  for 
Steps,  Streets,  Offices,  Cemeteries,  Ac.  also,  Verandahs.  Bal¬ 
conies,  Ac.,  for  sale  by  GEORGE  FOSTER,  398  Broadway,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Walker  street,  who  is  the  only  one  authorized  to  sell 
this  description  of  railing.  2-18 

PORTABLE  FO  RGES.-REMO  V AL.-TIfE  SUBSCRIBER, 
successor  of  E.  Flagler,  and  sole  manufacturer  of  Queen’s 
patent  portable  Forge  and  Bellows,  respectfully  gives  notice 
that  he  lias  removed  his  depot  for  the  sale  of  said  Forges  to 
No.  210  Water  street,  (directly  opposite  his  old  location.) 
where,  by  the  long-attested  superiority  of  this  portable  Forge 
over  all  others  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths,  machinists,  jewelers, 
dentists,  coppersmiths,  shipping,  quarries,  public  works,  Ac., 
Ac.,  lie  hopes  to  retain  a  continuance  of  past  patronage. 
FREDERICK  P.  FLAGLER,  No,  210  Water  street.  2-22 


10>  ANGES  AND  HEATERS.— I  AM  NOW  PREPARED  TO 
JlQ/  supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 
is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  Ac.,  than  any  other  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  for  warming  houses  of  any  size.  Apply  to 
2-40  A.  MCPHERSON,  No.  m'A  Water  street. 


Bight  carriages.-isaac  ford,  coach  and  light 

A  Carriage-Maker,  116  Elizabeth  street.  New-York,  lias 
constantly  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  Carriages  of  all  kinds, 
of  the  most  fashionable  patterns,  built  under  his  personal 
superintendence,  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  of  the  very 
best  materials.  Carriages  from  his  establishment  are  now 
running  in  England,  France,  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Carriages  will  be  built  to  order  at  very  short 
notice,  of  any  pattern,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

1-21  ISAAC  FORD,  116  Elizabeth  street,  New-York. 


®ANIEL  D.  WINANT,  SUCCESSOR  TO  D.  PENN,  BTL- 
liard  Table  maker,  No.  73  Gold  street,  between  Beekman 
and  Spruce,  New-York.  Every  thing  in  tire  line  furnished  at 
10  per  cent,  less  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 
Tables,  balls,  maces,  cues,  cloths,  by  the  piece  or  yard  ;  Gibb’s 
adhesive  cue  wax;  silk  a'nd  worsted  pockets;  fringes ;  French 
and  American  patent  cue  points;  cord,  pool  boards,  rule 
hoards,  etc.  In  short,  every  thing  in  the  trade  always  to  be 
had.  Spanish  pins.  Orders  by  letter,  for  new  articles  or  for 
repairs,  attended  to  as  promptly  as  if  given  in  person.  2-21 


TISn  HOOKS  AND  FISHING  TACKLE,  NEEDLES,  Ac.— 

_ HENRY  WILLSHER,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 

Needles,  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
and  Kirby  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks ; 
Salmon,  Lake,  and  Trout  Flies ;  Cork  and  Wood  Floats ;  Flax, 
Twisted  and  Plaited  Silk,  Chinese  Grass  Hair,  and  Cable-laid 
Lines ;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers ;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use;  Silk-worm  Gut;  Snells;  Double 
Twist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders;  Spoon  Bait;  Squids;  Multi¬ 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish ;  Walking-cane 
and  other  Rods ;  Lolley’s  and  Chambers’  Sail  Needles ;  Pack 
and  Willsher’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  Ac. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No,  9  Cedar  street. 
New-York.  N.  B.— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to.  2-40 

S]A  OLIVER,  WIRE  WORKER,  NO.  25  FULTON  STREET, 
A  ffi  corner  of  Water,  up  stairs.— Wove  Wire  of  every  de- 

cription ;  Sieves  and  Riddles;  coal,  sand,  and  gravel  Screens ; 
and  Wire  Work  of  all  kinds.  Also,  the  most  ingenious  patent 
self-setting,  revolving  Rat-trap  in  the  world.  Locomotive  spark 
AVire,  Ac.  N. B. — Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  sup¬ 
plied  with  wove  wire  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  as  low  as  at 
any  factory  in  the  Union.  2-24 

CHRISTIAN  DIETRICH,  IMPORTER  AND  MANUFAC- 
turer  of  German  Fancy  Baskets.  Also,  Manufacturer  of 
Cane  and  AVillow  ware.  32  Maiden  Lane,  New-York.  Rattan 
Chairs,  Baskets,  Ac.,  repaired.  6-18  . 


^HOW-CASES,  SHOAV-CASES.-A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT 
J29  constantly  on  hand  and  made  to  order  in  the  neatest 
manner,  and  at  short  notice.  Orders  received  from  anypart 
of  tlie  Union  punctually  attended  to.  N.  B.— Cases  loaned  for 
fair  of  the  American  Institute.  B.  K.  PEEBLES,  No.  I24Grand 
st.,  three  doors  from  Broadway,  N.  Y.  8-20 


Axes  and  hatchets-made  by  collins  &  co. 

Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’  Axes.  An  extensive 
and  constant  supply  of  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  of 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tools,  suited 
to  this  and  foreign  markets,  for  sale  on  favorable  terms  to  the 
trade,  by  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city 
212  AVater  street.  [1-23]  COLLINS  A  CO. 


MEDICAL. 

AWTTO  A  KCEHLER,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SURGICAL 
vLPand  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instruments,  Trussess,  Band¬ 
ages,  Ac.,  No.  58  Chatham  street,  second  floor,  Now-Yorlc.  All 
kinds  of  Instruments,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made,  repaired,  and 
ground  at  the  shortest  notice.  7-23 

YDIIOPATIIIC  AND  HYGIENE  INSTITUTE,  NO.  15 
Laiglit  street.— This  establishment  liaving  been  en¬ 
larged  by  the  addition  of  the  double  house  adjoining,  can  now 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  persons.  Special  department 
for  the  mechanical  and  surgical  treatment  of  female  diseases. 

R.  D.  TIIALL,  Proprietor. 

2-18  Dr.  J.  L.  HOSFORD,  Assistant. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


255 


rgnilE  DAY  OP  STARTLING  DISCOVERIES  HAS  LONG 
.-BL  passed  away.  The  time  has  been  when  a  person  profess¬ 
ing  to  eradicate  disease,  inherent  in  the  system,  would  be  a 
subject  of  persecution  and  ignominy.  When,  therefore,  we 
announce  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Brown,  of  147  Grand  street, 
of  this  city,  actually  performs  this  miracle,  we  do  not  expect 
to  draw  largely  upon  the  credulity  of  our  readers. 

.  Should  this  brief  article  meet  the  eye  of  anyone  languishing 
in  pain,  or  patiently  submitting  to  evils  which  they  deem  to 
be  incurable,  let  them  take  courage  again,  for  as  surely  as 
effect  follows  cause,  so  surely  can  they  be  relieved  and 
radically  cured  by  application  to  our  friend  Dr.  Brown. 

6-18  Ilis  office  is  at  147  Grand  street. 


gr&YH-STUFFS,  DYE-WOODS,  ACIDS,  &C.  -  WILLIAM 
SLJy  PARTRIDGE  &  SON,  No.  27  Cliff  street,  offer  for  sale. 
Lac  Dye — 50  cases,  40  bbls.  fine  ground. 

Safflowers— 15  bales  Argols— 200,000  lbs. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 20,000  lbs.  brown. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 15,000  lbs.  white. 

Copperas— 50,000  lbs.  Cudbear— prime  quality. 

Orchil— French,  English,  and  American. 

Alum— 500  bbls.,  crude  and  ground. 

Woad— 10  tons.  Terra  Japonica— 50  tons. 

Cutuh— 18  tons.  Fuller’s  Earth— 50  tons. 

Manganese— 20  tons. 

And  a  full  supply  of  all  the  above.  2-20 


Through  by  express  i-this  is  to  certify  that 

THE  MEXICAN  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  has  been  used 
quite  extensively  in  the  stables  of  Adams  &  Co.’s  Great 
Southern,  Eastern,  and  Western  Express,  for  curing  galls, 
chafes,  scratches,  sprains,  and  bruises,  and  it  has  proved  very 
effectual.  Many  of  their  men  have  also  used  it  on  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  they  all  speak  of  its  healing  and 
remedial  qualities  in  the  highest  terms.  One  of  our  hostlers 
got  kicked,  and  badly  cut  and  bruised  on  his  knee ;  as  usual, 
the  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  was  resorted  to,  and  the  soreness 
and  lameness  was  soon  removed,  and  it  was  perfectly  well  in 
three  days.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  a 
valuable  preparation,  to  be  used  externally  on  man  or  beast. 

J.  DUNNING, 

Foreman  of  Adams  &  Co.’s  Express  Stable,  New-York. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  the  MEXICAN 
MUSTANG  LINIMENT  to  all  our  friends  and  customers,  as 
the  best  article  we  have  ever  used  for  seres,  sprains,  or  galls 
in  horses.  We  have  used  it  extensively,  and  always  effectu¬ 
ally.  Some  of  our  men  have  also  used  it  for  severe  bruises 
and  sores,  as  well  as  rheumatic  pains,  and  they  all  say  it  acts 
like  magic.  We  can  only  say  that  we  have  entirely  aban¬ 
doned  the  use  of  every  other  liniment.— J.  M.  HEWITT,  Fore¬ 
man  for  American  Express  Co.,  10  Wall  street;  Hamden’s 
Express,  74  Broadway  ;  Pullin,  Virgil  &  Co.’s,  16  Wall  street ; 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  16  Wall  street. —  Principal  Offices,  304 
Broadway,  New-York,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2-18_ A.  G.  BRAGG  &  CO.  Proprietors. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MEDICINE  YET  Discov¬ 
ered.— Sargent  &  Co.’s  Celebrated  American  Canchala- 
gogue,  or  Health  Restorative  Compound,  has  made  effectual 
cures  in  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  dyspepsia,  fever  and 
ague,  liver  complaints,  bilious  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
indigestion,  and  in  fact  all  diseases  arising  from  inaction  of 
the  liver,  or  impurities  of  the  blood.  Many  of  these  cases  are 
of  long  standing,  which  we  will  prove  by  certificates  at  our 
office.  We  will  warrant  it  to  any  person  who  will  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  Sold  in  Brooklyn  by  Mrs.  M.  Hayes,  175  Fulton  street ; 
Thomas  J.  Hayes,  146  Atlantic  street ;  Boswell  <fc  Livingston, 
Wilhamsburgh,  corner  Grand  and  Fourth  streets ;  J.  W. 
Smith,  Hempstead,  L.  1. 

2-19  SARGENT  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  31  Old  Slip,  N.  Y. 


TOYE-SIGHT—  E.  S.  FRANKS,  SrEOTACLE-MAKER,  52 
-Bowery,  (third  door  from  the  Bowery  Theatre,)  Optician 
to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary,  adjusts  his 
Improved  Spectacles  to  Weak  Sight  with  unerring  accuracy, 
at  a  low  price,  and  changes  them  without  further  charge,  if 
not  approved  of.  References  :  Drs.  Dubois,  Wilkes,  and  Hal¬ 
stead,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Infirmary;  Drs.  Ste¬ 
phenson  and  Rogers,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital ; 
Hi’s ‘Halstead  and  Bulkley,  Physicians  to  the  New-York  Hos¬ 
pital:  Dr.  Wood,  late  President  of  the  New-York'Academy  of 
Medicine ;  Dr.  Darling,  Anatomical  Demonstrator  at  the  New- 
York  University  Medical  College ;  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Wallace,  and 
Dr.  Dixon,  Editor  of  the  Scalpel.  2-24 


•AINTS,  DRUGS,  AND  PATENT  MEDICINES  OF  ALL 
KINDS.— D.  SARFATY,  Commission  Merchant,  General 
Importer,  and  Dealer  in  Paints,  Drugs,  &c.,  No.  176  Water 


“street,  (near  Burling  Slip.) 
low ; 

Paris  green,  dry  and  in  oil, 
Chrome  Yellow,  do.  do. 
Chrome  Green,  do.  do. 
Verdigris,  do.  do, 

Prussian  Blue,  do.  do. 
White  Lead,  do.  do. 
Ultramarine  Blue  do.  do. 


Constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale 
Dailey’s  Salve, 

S.  P.  Townsend’s  Sarsaparilla, 
Old  Jacob  Townsend’s  do. 
White  Wax,  in  casks, 
Adamantine  Candles, 

Varnish  of  all  kinds. 

Fire  Proof  Paints, 

Indigo,  &c.,  &c. 


Putty,  in  bulk  and  bladders,  _ _ _ _ 

The  subscriber,  having  the  exclusive  agency  of  several  large 
manufacturing  establishments  of  paints,  colors,  &c.,  and  for 
the  sale  of  many  of  the  most  popular  medicines  manufactured 
n  the  United  States,  can  offer  to  buyers  greater  inducements 
and  on  more  liberal  terms  than  any  other  house  of  the  kind 
u  this  or  any  other  city.  An  examination  of  his  stock  is  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited.  2-20 


Medical  surgery  without  the  knife.-samuel 

GILBERT,  M.  D.,  after  a  long  and  extensive  experience 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  more  recently  in  New-Orleans, 
has  removed  to  New-York,  and  taken  rooms  at  483  Broadway, 
where  he  invites  patients  to  call  and  test  his  skill  in  the  rad¬ 
ical  cure  of  the  following  diseases,  many  of  which  are  deemed 
incurable  by  his  brethren  of  the  faculty,  without  instruments 
of  any  kind,  viz : 

1.  Ulcers  and  Tumors,  called  cancerous. 

2.  Scrofula  in  all  its  forms. 

3.  White  Swellings,  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

4.  Tumors,  Wens,  Carbuncles,  Tetter,  Scald  Head,  and  all 
Eruptions  on  the  Skin. 

5.  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  &c. 

6.  Female  Diseases,  of  however  long  standing. 

.  DR.  GILBERT  invites  Physicians  to  send  patients  they  deem 
incurable,  and  witness  for  themselves  the  power  of  his  new 
remedies.  Office  hours,  from  9  A.  M.  till  3  P.  M.  1-17 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

EFORM  BOOK  STORE.-TIIE  FOLLOWING  IMPORT- 
I  JED6/  ant  works  on  Physiological  and  Social  Science,  are  pub- 
i  fished  by  Dr.  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  at  No.  65  Walker  street,  New- 
■  York : 

ESOTERIC  ANTHROPOLOGY.  A  comprehensive  and  con¬ 
fidential  treatise  on  the  Structure,  Functions,  Conditions, 
Perversions,  and  most  intimate  relations  of  Men  and  Women, 
i  482  pages  ;  81  Engravings.  Price  One  Dollar. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY,  on  the  basis  of  Equity,  Sov- 
i  ereignty  of  the  Individual,  Cost  the  Limit  of  Price.  By  S.  P. 

ANDREWS,  Esq.  Price  One  Dollar. 

I  WOMAN  IN  ALL  AGES  AND  NATIONS.  By  T.  L.  NICHOLS, 
M.D.  Historical  and  Philosophical.  Seventy-five  Cents. 

I  LOVE,  MARRIAGE,  AND  DIVORCE.  A  discussion,  by 
I  HENRY  JAMES,  HORACE  GREELEY,  J.  P.  ANDREWS. 

1  Fifteen  Cents; 

Mailed,  post-paid,  at  the  above  prices.  7-19 


5 'AS.  S.  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  GILDERS  AND  PICTURE  FRAME 
Makers.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Gilt  Mouldings,  French 
Plate  Looking  Glasses,  &c„  158  William  street,  corner  of  Ann 
street,  New-York.  N.  B.— Merchants’  orders  for  cards  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  to.  1-21 


The  ear.-a.  s.  heath,  m.  d„  aurist  and  ocu¬ 
list,  devotes  his  attention,  from  10  to  2,  to  the  treatment 
of  deafness,  discharges  from  the  ear,  noises  in  the  head,  sore 
throats,  and  all  diseases  producing  deafness  and  blindness,  of 
which  scrofula  ranks  first.  Office,  40  Howard  street,  first  door 
east  of  Broadway.  1-19 


Fashion,  elegance,  and  economy  i- three 

things  very  important  in  the  selection  of  a  Gentleman’s 
wardrobe,  which  may  certainly  he  combined  by  purchasing 
your  garments  of  BOOTH.  His  Fall  and  Winter  stock  of  goods 
is  truly  superb,  comprising  the  best  and  latest  styles  from  the 
French,  English,  and  American  markets ;  and  lie  employs  the 
best  artists  and  workmen  to  be  obtained,  giving  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  attention  to  all  orders.  His  pantaloons  are  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  an  easy  and  elegant  fit.  By  all  means  call  on 
J.  C.  BOOTH,  Draper  and  Tailor. 

8-20  486  Broadway,  corner  of  Broome  street. 


|TOHN  H.  WOODCOCK,  IMPORTER  AND  JOBBER  OF 
Pc'  Paris  fancy  goods,  combs,  brushes,  perfumery,  Ac.  Fans, 
silk  guards,  portmonnaies,  wax  beads,  hair  pins,  jet  pins,  gilt 
and  jet  bracelets,  breast,  scarf,  and  shawl  pins.  38  John  street, 
(up  stairs,)  New-York.  1-17 


UNION  STEAM  SUGAR  REFINERY, 28  LEONARD  STREET, 
(Between  Hudson  and  West  Broadway.)  The  subscriber 
has  constantly  for  sale,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  different 
grades  of  their  superior  qualities  o  frefined  sugars  and  syrups, 
diamond  A,  B,  C,  and  yellow 
2-16  UARRIS.  EVANS  &  CO. 


HINE  OLD  BRANDIES.  CHOICE  WINES  OF  ALL  DE¬ 
SCRIPTIONS,  Pure  Holland  Gin,  Superior  Old  Jamaica 
and  St.  Croix  Rum,  Scotch  Ale,  London  Porter,  with  a  general 
assortment  of  all  articles  connected  with  the  liquor  trade,  for 
sale  at  the  extensive  vaults  of  John  J.  Staff,  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Anthony  street.  This  stock  of  Wines  and  Liquors 
has  been  selected  with  great  care,  especially  for  family  use, 
and  the  trade  of  our  first-class  hotels.  Those  who  deal  with 
Mr.  Staff  will  find  him  an  honorable  and  an  accommodating 
tradesman.  1-17 


IT  ANTERNS1-ED WARDS  &  TAYNTOR,  390  Broome  street, 
J2 ji  New-York,  Manufacturers  of  Hall  and  Street  Lamps, 
with  Stained  or  Cut  Glass,  Fire  Engine  Signals  made  any 
style  or  pattern,  Glass  bent  for  Clocks,  Barometers  and  Bow 
Windows.  Constantly  on  hand  every  style  and  pattern  of 
House  Lamps  of  Glass  or  Britannia  Ware. 

CIIAS  M.  EDWARDS.  [10-22]  EDWIN  E.  TAYNTOR. 


FRISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS  CHAMPAGNE.— The  under 
signed  respectfully  requests  the  attention  of  dealers  and 
the  public  generally  to  the  superior  merits  of  this  Wine,  which 
lie  is  now  introducing  in  this  market.  With  a  view  to  establish¬ 
ing  a  reputation  in  this  country  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  them 
in  Europe,  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  FRISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS, 
guarantee  that  the  Wines  shall  be  of  uniform  quality,  and 
equal  to  the  best  now  in  vogue.  An  invoice  is  now  landing 
from  ship  John  Spear,  from  Havre. 

WILLIAM  IV.  HINCKEN,  11  Old  Slip, 

2-21 _ _ Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States. £; 


(REENWICH  POTTERY,  261  WEST  EIGIITEENTH- 
_  1  street.  Steam-pressed  Vitrified  Drain  Pipe,  from  three 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  feet  lengths.  The 
best  and  cheapest  medium  for  drainage  and  sewerage  ever 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  subscriber  is  the  exclusive  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  steam-pressed  Drain  Pipe  in  this  country,  and  he 
offers  it  to  the  public  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  ordinary 
drain  pipe  made  or  sold  in  this  city. 

2-27  WASHINGTON  SMITH. 


PIANO  FOKTES. 

LBERT  WEBER,  PIANO  FORTE  MANUFACTURER,  103 
L  West  Broadway,  between  White  and  Franklin  sts.  [11-23 


)IANO-FORTES.  —  NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND  ROSE- 
wood  Pianos,  superior  tone  and  finish,  very  low  for  cash 
or  approved  paper.  JOHN  P.  WAKE  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
No.  58  Barclay  st„  opposite  College  Place.  8-20 


JtOLIAN  PIANO  FORTES,  AT  NO.  Ill  BROADWAY  — 

1  A  large  assortment  of  Pianos  from  the  celebrated  house 
of  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  Boston ;  also  the  well-known  Instru¬ 
ments  of  A.  W.  Ladd  &  Co.,  with  a  full  supply  of  new  and 
second-hand  Pianos,  of  various  makers,  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Pianos  to  let. 

1-22  LINCOLN  &  THOMPSON,  No  441  Broadway. 


PAINTS. 

irgREDGEWATER  PAINT,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 
JjLEJ  Bridgewater  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  New-Jer- 
sey.— The  Company  have  now  on  hand  a  supply  of  this  Paint, 
which  they  offer  to  the  public  as  the  best  article  known  for 
roofs,  decks  and  bottoms  of  steamers  and  other  vessels  also 
on-  brick  and  wood-work  generally  ;  and  from  its  spark  and 
fender-proof  qualities,  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  protection  for  railroad  and  other  bridges 
cars,  depot  buildings,  &c.  The  strongest  testimonials  of 
the  virtues  of  this  article  from  officers  of  the  army,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  railroads,  insurance  companies,  captains  of  ves¬ 
sels,  painters,  &c„  may  be  seen,  together  with  specimens  on 
tin,  wood,  canvas,  &c„  at  the  depot  of  the  Company  For 
sale,  dry,  in  packages  of  200  lbs.  and  upwards,  and  in  oil  in 
kegs  of  25,  50,  and  100  lbs.,  by  ’  n 

K.  BOGERT,  General  Agent, 

1-22  12o  Pearl  and  78  Beaver  street. 


PROVISIONS. 

VAN  NORDENS, 

DEALERS  IN  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
stantly  receiving  large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  in  tubs  and  firkins,  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes.  Lard 
in  barrels,  tubs  and  kegs.  For  sale  at 
1-24  VAN  NORDENS’,  157  West  street,  New-York. 


H?USAJE  ,FISP  STORE. — 500  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 
_  bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 
Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  halfs  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
?'?1'rJ£f’T300  hAlfs  New  HeninS-  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod 
fish,  d00  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Horrinw 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring,  3000  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal¬ 
mon,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her- 
Sword-fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod  Haddock1;  Halibut, 
White-Fish,  (Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish,  &c. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  CO  , 

May  13th,  ml!  D°y  Stl'eetl  betWeen  WaShinet°Seawn<YoS3tl 
NELSON  WELLS,  1-58  a,  H.  WOOD. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


£v<  F.  COGSWELL,  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
Kye  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lands  in  the  cities  of 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgh,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials: 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Strykf.r,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brush,  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank,  Brooklyn.  1-26 


SASHES  AND  BLINDS. 

Boor,  sash,  and  blind  depot,  no.  8t  duane  st. 

The  attention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  others,  is  invited 
to  the  stock  of  Doors,  Windows,  and  Blinds,  which  I  offer, 
wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  manufacture  of  the  above  articles  (to  or¬ 
der)  for  first  class  buildings,  which  will  be  warranted  as  good 
as  can  be  made.  (9-21)  _ GEO.  WARREN  1IATSTAT. 

Boors,  sashes,  sasii  doors,  "and  blinds.-the 

subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  best  kiln-dried  Door  Sashes,  Sash  Doors,  outside  and 
inside  Blinds,  Shutters,  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  the  market,  and 
would  invite  the  attention  of  builders  and  others  to  the  above 
articles,  which  will  be  sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.  Orders  received  by  mail  or  otherwise  filled 
with  dispatch.  Sashes  ready  glazed  or  glazed  to  order  at  the 
shortest  notice.  IRA  PORTER  &  CO., 

1-19  No.  8  Spruce  street,  a  few  doors  froiu  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


’RT&OORS.  SASHES  AND  BLINDS.— F.  W.  TUXBURY,  NO.  1* 
iO'  Burling  Slip,  between  Water  and  Front  streets,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealer  in  the  above  articles,  would  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  his 
large  and  general  assortment  of  Kiln-dried  Doors,  Sashes, 
and  Blinds,  manufactured  of  good  stock,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  Glazed  Sash  Doors,  Glazed  Sashes,  on  hand  or  glazed  to 
order,  all  of  which  are  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
F.  W.  T.’s  connection  with  extensive  manufacturers  enables 
him  to  fill  orders  at  short  notice.  1-18 


STATIONERY. 


JORDON,  JOB  AND  CARD  PRINTER,  84  NASSAU  ST. 

Cards,  Circulars,  Bill-heads,  Labels,  &c.,  cheaply  and 
neatly  printed. 

Depot  for  the  sale  of  GORDON’S  PATENT  JOB  AND 
CARD  PRINTING  PRESSES.  7-19 


ILLARD  FELT,  NO.  191  PEARL  STREET,  (NEAR  MAI 
-  -  den  Lane,)  Manufacturer  of  Blank  Books,  and  Im 
porter  and  Dealer  in  Paper  and  Stationery  of  every  descrip 
tion.  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders.  1-16 


ORR,  DESIGNER  AND 
•  52  John  street,  New-York. 


ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD, 
6-18 


|TgLANK  BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY.— FRANCIS  &  LOU- 
JaLlP  trel,  No.  77  Maiden  Lane,  sell  all  articles  in  their  line  at 
low  prices,  at  retail,  or  by  the  quantity. 


Account  Books, 

Writing  Papers, 

Envelopes, 

Notes,  Drafts,  Receipts, 

Hotel  Registers, 

Sets  of  Books  for  Societies, 

Writing  Desks, 

Scrap  Books, 

Shipping  Receipt  Boxes, 

Patent  Inkstands, 

Tin  Cash  and  Deed  Books, 

Manifold  Letter  Writers, 

Bankers’  Note  Cases, 

Slates,  Pencils, 

Chessmen, 

Perforated  Boards,  _ 

Fancy  Stationery  in  great  variety. 

Books  ruled  and  bound  to  pattern.  5 

Job  Printing  executed  at  low  rates.  Cards,  Circulars,  Bill 
Heads,  Checks,  Receipts,  &c. 

-  0  A.  FRANCIS  &  LOUTREL, 

1—19 _ Stationers  and  Booksellers.  77  Maiden  Lane. 

ADEMAREST,  CARD  AND  SEAL  ENGRAVER-DOOR 
©  Plates,  and  advertising  Envelopes,— Corner  of  Pine 
and  Nassau  streets,  opposite  the  Custom  House.  1—18 


Copying  Presses,  j 
Note  Papers, 

Bills  of  Exchange, 
Memoranda  BooksJ 
Time  Books, 

Portfolios. 

Gold  and  Steel  Pens, 
Superior  Writing  Ink, 
Elastic  Paper  Holders, 
Seal  Presses, 

Pass  and  Copy  Books, 
Penknives, 
Backgammon  Boards 
Wax  Wafers. 

Tissue  Paper, 

Diaries  for  1854. 


TRYON,  ENGRAVER  AND  PRINTER,  No.  438’, 
_  ©  Broadway.— W.  T.begs  to  inform  the  public  in  gene¬ 
ral,  that  he  now  imports  a  new  style  of  Visiting  and  Wedding- 
Cards  from  Europe,  which  are  entirely  different  from  ar 
others  in  the  city.  Specimens  can  be  seen  by  every  arriv  y 
1 — 16  _  al. 


SEEDS. 

EEDS.— TIMOTHY ;  RED  AND  WHW„  V.™ 

_  Grass ;  Orchard  Grass ;  Bay  Gras*-  .  T)x  ,  4,  OVER  »  §kUE 
Peas;  Beans;  Turnip;  Cabbage*  t  ’  Sugar  Corn; 

Radish ;  Squash  ;  Osage  Orangu . V »  Lettuce ;  Onions; 
all  other  kinds  of  field  and  ga’'-fipn,«f2}®eAi^«T  ^oc  uSJt  anc* 

Asparagus  Plant? ,  &c.  *  en  seeds.  Also  Rhubarb  Roots  ; 

^  R.  L.  ALLEN, 
and  191  Water  street. 

STOCK. 

IMPROVED  STOCK  O F  ALiTkInDI^ 

ish,  and F&Mh  Medno.°0led  Shecp~such  as  Saxon,  Span- 
should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 

off  up°“  *£355BS« 

_ A.  B,  ALLEN,  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street. 

COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS.-I  have  for  sale  hv  the  miv 
fesir?hVeCfli* i 2 3 4 5 6'nHlli'na'  Fowls’  of  tlle  best  blood  in  America* 
nlum  w  heir  great  size,  their  symmetry  and  fine 

P  Addlcss  RODNEY  L.  ADAMS, 

_ _ _ _ Lyons.  N.Y. 

t —  Flooded  Newfoundlands,  shepherd’s 

dogs,  King  Charles  Spaniels,  Scotch  and  English  Rat  Ter- 
ileis,  beautiful  Italian  Greyhounds,  &c.  ;  these  are  of  the 
2?Sb/eeds-  4lso’ Iarse  Chanxhae  and  Chittagong  fowls, 
at  205  Water  street.  6-18 
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THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

THE  LEADING  WEEKLY  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER  OP  THE  COUNTRY. 

THE  ^.OXILXCTTXj'I'TTXTLI® T, 

A  iveekly  Periodical  of  16  large  quarto  pages,  making  an  annual  volume  of  832  pages  oj 
nearly  double  the  size  of  those  in  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  Agriculturist. 

It  is  beautifully  printed  with  type  east  expressly  for  it,  and  on  the  best  of  clear  white  paper,  with 
wide  margin,  so  that  the  numbers  can  be  easily  stitched  or  bound  together. 

A  copious  Index  is  weekly  added,  which  will  be  fully  amplified  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  bound 
work. 

COMPREHENSIVE  IN  ITS  CHARACTER, 
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Each  volume  will  contain  all  matter  worth  recording,  which  transpires  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  which  can  serve  to  instruct  or  interest  the  Farmer,  the  Planter,  the  Fruit-Grower,  the  Gardener, 
and  the  Stock-Breeder;  thus  making  it  the  most  complete  and  useful  Agricultural  Publication  of  the 
day. 

CORRECT  AND  VALUABLE  MARKET  REPORTS. 
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The  Markets  will  be  carefully  reported,  giving  the  actual  transactions  which  take  place  from  week 
to  week,  in  Grain,  Provisions,  Cattle,  (fee.,  thus  keeping  our  readers  constantly  and  reliably  advised 
as  to  their  interests.  During  the  past  year  the  knowledge  obtained  from  these  Market  Reports  alone, 
has  saved  our  readers  thousands  of  dollars,  by  informing  them  of  the  best  time  to  sell  or  purchase. 

SUCH  A  PAPER  IS  DEMANDED  BY  THE  FARMING  COMMUNITY. 
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The  Publishers  confidently  believe  that  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  are  becoming  too  much 
awake  to  the  demands  of  their  own  calling,  to  be  longer  satisfied  with  the  slow  monthly  issues  of  a 
paper  professedly  devoted  to  their  interests,  or  to  trust  alone  to  the  irresponsible  extracts  in  a  “  farmer’s 
column,”  so  popular  just  now  in  papers  chiefly  devoted  to  business,  polities,  or  literature;  and  they 
look  for  the  united  support  of  all  the  intelligent  farmers  of  this  country  in  their  continued  effort  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  weekly  paper  of  high  and  reliable  character,  which  shall  he  progressive,  and  at  the  same  time 
cautious  and  conservative  in  all  its  teachings. 

ESSENTIALLY  AN  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER, 

The  Agriculturist  will  not  depart  from  its  legitimate  sphere  to  catch  popular  favor  by  lumbering 
up  its  pages  with  the  silly,  fictitious  literature,  and  light,  miscellaneous  matter  of  the  day;  it  has  a 
higher  aim ;  and  a  small  part  only  of  its  space  will  be  devoted  to  matters  not  immediately  pertaining 
to  the  great  business  of  agriculture.  The  household  as  well  as  the  out-door  work  of  the  farm  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  due  share  of  attention.  The  humbugs  and  nostrums  afloat  in  the  community  will  be  tried  by 
reliable  scientific  rules,  and  their  worthlessness  exposed.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  publishers  to  keep  this 
paper  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  will  make  it  a  standard  work,  which  shall  communicate  to  its 
readers  only  that  which  is  safe  and  reliable. 


PRIZES  TO  BE  PAID  IN  CASH! 

In  order  to  encourage  competition  we  offer  the 
following  Prizes: 

To  the  person  sending  the  largest  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  from  one  post-office,  and  at  the  club 
prices,  before  the  15th  day  of  February,  1854,  we  will  send  in 


cash  or  a  New-York 

draft  - 

-  -  $30 

00 

For  the  second  highest  list 

25 

00 

"  third 

do  * 

-  -  20 

00 

“  fourth 

do  - 

-  15 

00 

“  filth 

do 

-  -  10 

00 

“  sixth 

do  * 

5 

00 

Persons  sending  in  names  for  competition,  will  please  name 
the  fact  in  their  communications. 

Economical  Arrangement  to  furnish  other 
Periodicals. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  several  Publishers 
to  furnish  their  periodicals  in  connection  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  at  l'educed  prices.  Read  the  following : 


The  American  Agriculturist  will  be  furnished 


with  Harper’s  Magazine,  one  year  for 

-  $4  00 

“  Putnam’s  do 

do 

-  4  00 

“  Knickerbocker 

do  -  - 

4  00 

“  Eclectic  do 

do 

-  6  00 

“  Littel’s  Living  Age 

do¬ 

6  00 

“  National  Magazine 

do 

-  3  50 

“  Dickens’s  Household  Words 

3  50 

"  Scientific  American 

do 

-  3  00 

“  Weekly  Tribune 

do  - 

3  00 

“  Weekly  Times 

do 

-  3  00 

Any  other  magazine,  literary,  scientific,  agricultural,  or 
horticultural,  will  be  furnished  at  the  same  ratio  of  reduction 
from  subscription  prices:  also  the  daily  or  weekly  journals 
or  newspapers  published  in  this  city. 

ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  Water  street,  New-York. 

Agents  Wanted! 

Newsmen  and  Booksellers  throughout  the  country  are 
requested  to  act  as  Agents  for; the  American  Agriculturist. 
Those  sending  their  address  and  business  card  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  will  receive  specimen  copies,  and  a  statement  of  com¬ 
missions  paid. 

Liberal  commissions  will  also  be  allowed  to  a  few  young 
men  to  act  as  travelling  agents. 

For  further  information  address  the  Publishers,  or  call  at 
their  office,  189  Water  street,  NewYork. 


J.  A.  GRAY,!  Printer,  95  and  97  Cliff  street,  N.  Y- 


AN  INDEPENDENT  JOURNAL. 

The  American  Agriculturist  stands  upon  its  own  merits ;  and  the  truthfulness,  zeal  and  ability  which 
it  brings  to  the  support  of  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  It  is  untrammeled  by  any  collateral  business 
connections  whatever  ;  nor  is  it  the  organ  of  any  clique,  or  the  puffing  machine  of  any  man  or  thing. 
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THE  CABBAGE. 

No.  IY. 

TnE  enemies  of  this  vegetable  are  not  very- 
numerous  or  formidable.  It  is  very  hardy,  and 
resists  attacks  that  would  prove  fatal  to  more 
delicate  plants.* 

It  is  a  bright  May  morning,  and  you  visit 
your  cabbage  plantation.  You  left  the  young 
plants  yesterday  in  the  most  thriving  condition, 
not  a  plant  missing  in  the  whole  enclosure.  The 
dressing  of  super-phosphate  of  lime,  or  other 
fertilizers,  applied  a  few  days  ago,  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  themselves  in  the  darker  green  of 
the  leaves,  and  you  retired  to  rest  to  dream  of 
huge  wagon  loads  of  early  Yorks,  and  early 
Dutch,  by  midsummer.  But  now  as  you  look 
over  the  emerald  beauties  of  your  garden,  you 
behold  many  a  dew-spangled  plant  prostrate. 
You  examine  a  plant  and  find  it  cut  off  almost 
as  square  as  if  done  with  a  knife.  There  is  no 
enemy  in  sight,  and  you  begin  to  stir  the  dirt 
in  search  of  him.  Sometimes  you  find  him 
close  by  the  stem,  within  a  half  inch  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  with  the  proofs  of  his  villainy  thick 
upon  him.  He  is  rarely  found  more  than  six 
inches  from  the  scene  of  his  plunder,  and  a 
little  search  will  bring  him  to  light.  You  seize 
the  culprit  by  the  head,  and  serve  him  as  he 
served  the  cabbage. 

This  malefactor,  whom  we  have  thus  sum¬ 
marily  executed,  without  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
is  commonly  called  the  cut  worm,  though  he  is 
only  a  cut  worm,  there  being  several  species 
somewhat  resembling  each  other.  He  has  been 
booked  by  Dr.  Harris  as  the  Agrotis  devastator. 
You  will  find  a  particular  account  of  him  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
page  154,  by  John  P.  Brace.  The  egg  from 
which  this  dark-colored  worm  was  hatched,  was 
laid  early  last  autumn,  in  some  sheltered  spot 
close  by,  and  has  been  hatched  but  a  few  days. 
These  devastators  continue  their  depredations 
about  four  weeks,  then  cast  their  skin,  and  are 
found  as  pupae  or  chrysalids  in  the  earth,  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface.  The  pupae  state  lasts 
four  weeks,  and  the  moth  comes  out  about  the 
middle  of  July.  It  conceals  itself  in  the  crevi¬ 
ces  of  buildings  and  beneath  the  bark  of  trees, 

*  For  a  description  of  its  insect  enemies,  we  are  princi¬ 
pally  indebted  to  T.  W.  Harris,  M.  D.,  than  whom  there  is 
no  higher  American  authority  on  Entomology.  His  report 
on  insects,  published  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
and  reprinted  last  year  by  White  &  Potter,  of  Boston,  is 
a  work,  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  and 
gardener  in  the  country.  If  the  husbandmen  of  America 
were  possessed  of  its  knowledge,  and  utscd  its  precautions 
against  insect  depredators,  it  would  save  millions  to  the 
country  every  year. 


and  is  never  seen  during  the  day.  About  sun¬ 
set  it  leaves  its  hiding-place  and  is  constantly 
on  the  wing,  is  very  troublesome  about  the 
candles  in  houses,  flies  rapidly,  and  is  not  easily 
taken.  They  soon  lay  their  eggs,  which  are 
hatched  either  in  the  fall  or  spring. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  the  Agro- 
tidians,  which  often  prey  upon  the  cabbage.  It 
is  chiefly  through  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
that  they  are  found  to  be  most  destructive. 
Whole  corn  fields  are  sometimes  laid  waste  by 
them.  Potato  vines,  beans,  beets,  and  various 
other  culinary  plants  suffer  in  the  same  way. 
The  products  of  our  flower  gardens  are  not 
spared  ;  asters,  balsams,  pinks,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  flowers  are  often  shorn  of  their  leaves 
and  of  their  central  buds,  by  these  concealed 
spoilers. 

The  Noctua  Glandestina,  another  corn  cut 
worm,  preys  also  upon  the  cabbage.  The  corn 
cut  worms  of  this  species  make  their  appearance 
in  great  numbers  at  irregular  intervals,  and  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  no  particular  vegetables— aU 
that  are  succulent  being  relished  by  these  in¬ 
discriminate  gormandizers — but  if  their  choice 
is  not  stinted,  they  prefer  maize  plants  just  out 
of  the  ground,  early  sown  buckwheat,  young- 
pumpkin  plants,  young  beans,  cabbage  plants, 
and  other  garden  vegetables.  Grass  is  their 
food  when  first  hatched  in  the  fall,  and  as  the 
frosts  come  on  they  burrow  in  the  earth,  and 
reappear  again  in  the  spring  about  half  grown. 
They  seek  their  food  in  the  night,  or  in  cloudy 
weather,  and  retire  before  sunrise  into  the 
ground,  where  they  remain  coiled  up  during  the 
day,  except  while  devouring  the  food,  which 
they  generally  drag  into  their  places  of  conceal¬ 
ment.  Their  transformation  to  pupie  occurs  at 
different  periods,  sometimes  earlier,  sometimes 
later,  according  to  the  forwardness  of  the  season, 
but  usually  not  much  later  than  the  middle  of 
July.  The  moth  is  very  abundant  in  the  New- 
England  States  from  the  middle  of  June  till  the 
middle  or  end  of  August.  The  head,  the  collar, 
and  the  abdomen  are  chosnut-colored.  Its  wings 
expand  an  inch  and  three  quarters,  and  when 
shut  overlap  on  their  inner  edges,  and  cover 
the  top  of  the  back  so  flatly  and  closely,  that 
these  moths  can  get  into  very  narrow  crevices. 
During  the  day  they  lie  hidden  under  the  bark 
of  trees,  in  the  chinks  of  fences,  and  even  un¬ 
der  the  loose  clap-boards  of  buildings.  When 
the  blinds  of  our  houses  are  opened  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  a  little  swarm  of  these  insects,  -which  had 
crept  behind  them  for  concealment,  is  some¬ 
times  exposed,  and  suddenly  aroused  from  their 
daily  slumber. 

Among  the  various  remedies  recommended 
for  this  tribe  of  enemies,  is  fall  plowing.  This 
exposes  the  eggs  and  young  worms  to  the  in¬ 


clemency  of  the  winter,  and  many  of  them  arc 
destroyed.  Fall  plowing  improves  the  texture 
of  all  heavy  soils,  so  that  the  recommendation 
is  a  good  one  for  many  soils,  whatever  may  be 
its  influence  upon  the  insects.  A  very  effectual 
method  is  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Asahel 
Foot.  After  having  lost  more  than  a  tenth 
part  of  the  corn  in  his  field,  “  he  ordered  his 
men  to  prepare  for  war,  to  sharpen  their  finger 
ends,  and  set  at  once  about  exhuming  the  ma¬ 
rauders.  For  several  days  it  seemed  as  if  a 
whole  procession  came  to  each  one’s  funeral, 
but  at  length  victory  wreathed  the  brow  of  per¬ 
severance  ;  and  corn  being  planted  in  the  place 
of  the  slain  enemy,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
his  field  restored  to  its  original  order  and 
beauty.”  This  is  rather  an  expensive  remedy, 
but  if  it  saves  a  crop,  it  is  time  well  spent. 

Mr.  Deane,  a  well-known  agricultural  writer, 
states  that  he  once  prevented  their  depredations 
by  manuring  his  garden  with  sea-mud.  The 
plants  generally  escaped,  though  every  one  was 
cut  off  in  a  spot  of  ground  contiguous.  Mr. 
Preston,  of  Stockport,  Pennsylvania,  protected 
his  cabbage  plants  from  cut  worms  by  wrapping 
a  hickory  leaf  around  the  stem,  between  the 
roots  and  leaves,  before  planting  it  in  the  ground. 
The  late  Hon.  Oliver  Fiske,  of  Worcester,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  says  that,  “  to  search  out  the  spoiler 
and  kill  him,  is  the  very  best  course ;  but  as 
his  existence  is  not  known  except  by  his  rav¬ 
ages,  I  make  a  fortress  for  my  cabbage  plants 
with  paper;  winding  it  conically  and  firmly 
above  the  root,  and  securing  it  by  a  low  em¬ 
bankment  of  earth.” 

We  have  been  very  little  troubled  with  this 
enemy  of  late,  and  have  not  lost  one  plant  where 
we  used  to  lose  twenty.  We  attribute  the  ex¬ 
odus  of  these  vagabonds  to  our  free  use  of  salt 
in  our  compost  heaps,  and  to  sea  manures.  If 
a  piece  of  land  is  freely  dressed  with  sea-weed 
and  marsh-muck,  or  mud  from  salt  water  ditches, 
we  are  confident  that  cut  worms  will  “  cut  and 
run.”  The  sowing  of  six  bushels  of  refuse  salt 
to  the  acre,  is  a  good  way  of  supplying  the  land 
with  chlorine  and  soda,  and  in  large  quantities 
we  have  little  doubt  but  that  it  tends  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  eggs  and  young  of  insects. 
Other  tribes  of  enemies  will  be  noticed  in  our 
next. 

- ♦  +  « - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Second  Conversational  Meeting. — Monday, 
Dec.  9th.  Mr.  W.  J.  Linsley  in  the  chair. 
Subject — The  general  cultivation  of  the  Rose. 
An  Essay  was  read  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Mead  embra¬ 
cing  both  the  natural  and  political  history  of  the 
Rose,  which  was  listened  to  with  attention  and 
interest.  An  Essay  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Par- 
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sons  illustrative  of  the  veneration  in  which  this 
flower  was  held  by  the  ancients,  and  pointing 
out  its  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  moderns. 
The  discussion  of  the  regular  subject  was  then 
entered  upon. 

David  Scott.  The  subject  is  a  very  extensive 
one,  including  as  it  does  the  entire  routine  of  plant 
cultivation,  and  should  be  taken  point  by  point ; 
propagation,  soil,  watering  and  general  treat¬ 
ment.  At  the  last  meeting  it  was  remarked, 
that  the  propagation  of  the  rose  was  not  of 
much  importance  to  the  public,  as  they  desired 
to  know  how  to  treat  a  plant  after  procuring  it 
from  the  florist,  and  that  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  raise  cuttings  were  already  acquainted 
with  the  various  methods  adopted.  This  part 
of  the  subject  then  had  already  been  disposed 
of. 

The  proper  soil  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance.  For  my  own  part,  I  use  chopped 
turf,  preferring  it  with  the  undecomposed  fiber 
and  grass,  taking  care  in  potting  to  place  the 
rough  pieces  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  immedi¬ 
ately  over  the  drainage.  The  fiber  will  gradu¬ 
ally  decompose  and  furnish  a  substitute  for  ma¬ 
nure,  which  is  not  necessary  in  a  distinct  form, 
until  the  plant  has  been  growing  for  some  time, 
when  it  may  be  applied  in  a  liquid  state. 

J.  C.  Parsons.  Many  of  our  members  being 
very  familiar  with  the  minute  details  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  do  not  consider  it  important  to  state  them, 
but  such  information  is  just  what  is  important 
to  us.  We  want  to  know  the  entire  routine,  not 
only  how  to  make  a  plant  produce  its  flowers  in 
the  house,  but  also  how  to  preserve  it  in  a  luxu¬ 
riant  and  healthy  state.  In  looking  over  a  peri¬ 
odical  lately,  I  was  interested  with  the  account 
of  an  improvement  made  in  the  construction  of 
pots,  to  insure  the  circulation  of  air  between 
the  pot  and  the  stand  on  which  it  is  placed,  by 
providing  the  pot  with  feet.  This  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  evil  arising  from  the  use  of  saucers, 
which  have  been  supposed  by  some  unskilled 
persons  to  be  intended  for  the  reception  of  water. 

A.  Reed.  Many  of  those  present  are  fully 
competent  to  cultivate  a  rose  with  success,  from 
a  cutting  to  a  large  and  luxuriant  plant,  though 
perhaps  like  myself  they  may  not  he  accustomed 
to  describe  their  method  of  doing  so.  We  may 
differ  in  some  points,  but  each  is  more  or  less 
successful  in  the  end.  Of  one  thing  I  am  con- 
convinced,  and  that  is,  that  climate  has  more  to 
do  with  the  success  in  rose  culture  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  supposed.  For  instance,  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  about  800  miles  south  of  this,  where  the 
soil  is  light,  and  composed  chiefly  of  vegetable 
matter  and  sand,  roses  grow  much  more  luxu¬ 
riantly  than  in  New  York,  with  the  best  soil, 
and  greatest  care.  Now  why  is  this?  It  must 
be  the  influence  of  climate  and  the  genial  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  soil.  They  could  not  be  grown 
in  New  York  in  such  a  compost,  therefore  I  con¬ 
sider  climate  of  more  importance  than  soil. 
Loam  is  decidedly  good  for  this  locality,  but  not 
essential  in  all  cases.  I  have  seen  whole  hedges 
of  Tea  roses  in  South  Carolina  six  feet  high,  cov¬ 
ered  with  bloom,  and  have  cut  them  down  with 
the  shears  as  I  would  clip  boxwood,  and  the  cut 
tings,  without  any  preparation,  set  in  a  trench, 
8  to  12  inches,  deep  in  November,  rooted  and 
had  reached  a  height  of  from  G  to  10  inches  in 
the  June  following,  and  were  in  full  bloom.  In 
New-York,  the  climate  is  different,  and  we  could 
not  succeed  so  easily.  The  roses  which  grow 


so  luxuriantly  at  the  south,  are  the  China,  Musk, 
Cluster,  and  other  similar  varieties.  The  Hy¬ 
brid  Perpetuals,  Moss,  and  other  garden  roses 
also  flourished.  The  climate  is  mild,  the  temp¬ 
erature  in  winter  varying  from  40  to  50  ° . 
When  you  turn  up  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  18  in¬ 
ches  a  moderate  warmth  is  felt,  equal  to  that  of  a 
hot-hed.  There  is  no  doubt  but  loam  is  best  in 
colder  locations,  but  in  South  Carolina  the  Rose 
grows  quite  luxuriantly  in  light  sandy  soil,  with 
abundance  of  vegetable  matter.  At  Natchez, 
Miss.,  I  have  seen  hedges  of  roses  in  bloom  in 
January,  without  receiving  any  special  atten¬ 
tion.  Tea  roses  arc  the  most  common  at  the 
South. 

David  Scott  thought  the  debate  was  proceed¬ 
ing  very  indefinitely,  and  that  it  should  be 
treated  under  separate  heads,  in  order  to  embrace 
the  whole. 

P.  B.  Mead  described  the  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  after  the  preparation  of  cuttings.  The  soil 
he  preferred  for  striking  cuttings  was  princi¬ 
pally  red  sand,  with  some  charcoal  mixed. 
Amateurs  did  not  generally  succeed  in  striking 
cuttings,  and  if  in  their  first  attempts,  they  pro¬ 
cured  two  out  of  a  dozen,  they  might  consider 
themselves  successful.  He  would  recommend 
them  rather  to  procure  a  rooted  plant  from  the 
florist,  than  to  raise  one  from  a  cutting.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  remove  the  cuttings  as  soon 
as  rooted  properly,  into  small  pots ;  using  a 
compost  made  up  of  rotted  sod,  four  parts ;  gar- 
den-loam,  four  parts ;  manure  and  sand,  each, 
two  parts,  with  small  pieces  of  charcoal  added. 
The  soil  may  be  readily  measured  with  a  large 
flower-pot.  After  potting,  the  young  plants 
should  be  shaded  for  a  few  da®; ;  but  when  they 
commence  to  grow,  they  should  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  so  as  to  secure  strong 
wood.  The  plant  should  be  shifted  as  often 
as  required,  taking  care  not  to  over-shift, 
but  using  one  size  larger  each  time.  A  pot 
about  the  size  of  a  hat,  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
rose  for  four  or  five  years.  Pruning  is  a  very 
important  point,  which  cannot  be  very  clearly 
explained  without  a  specimen  to  illustrate  it. 
All  the  dead  wood  should  be  cut  out,  and  the 
clean  portion’with  strong  eyes  left.  Tojnanage 
the  plant  properly  in  a  room,  a  table  the  width 
of  the  window  should  be  provided,  such  as  I 
described  at  last  meeting ;  and  all  the  saucers 
thrown  away,  as  they  are  not  required.  The 
plants  should  be  shifted  in  the  latter  part  of 
August  or  beginning  of  September,  at  latest. 
All  decayed  roots  should  be  pared  off  with  the 
exhausted  soil.  Watering  should  be  very  care¬ 
fully  attended  to,  for  if  this  is  neglected,  the 
plants  will  fail,  no  matter  how  carefully  treated 
in  other  respects. 

David  Scott.  I  wish  to  know  why  rotted  sod 
is  so  much  recommended  as  the  best  material  for 
compost.  For  small  pots  it  may  be  necessary 
to  have  it  reduced  to  a  fine  state,  but  for  large 
pots  it  is  not  essential.  I  also  wish  to  know  how 
pieces  of  charcoal  act  upon  the  soil,  as  they  do 
not  lose  any  of  their  weight  or  change  in  appear¬ 
ance  after  twelve  months’  use.  Plants  have 
been  successfully  grown  in  sphagnum  (a  kind 
of  moss)  without  any  soil. 

P.  B.  Mead.  Charcoal  is  beneficial  to  plants 
by  absorbing  gases  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  importance  of  rotting  the  sod,  and  reducing 
it  to  a  state  of  comminution,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  laid  down  by  Liebig,  and 


practised  by  English  cultivators,  that  the  food  of 
the  plant  should  be  supplied  in  the  form  most 
easily  appropriated  by  the  roots.  I  do  not 
recommend  reducing  it  to  powder,  as  then  it 
would  become  bound ,  as  it  is  termed. 

R.  R.  Scott.  The  principles  laid  down  by 
Liebig  are  general,  and  refer  to  field  crops 
rather  than  to  plants  in  pots,  which  are  in  an 
artificial  state  to  a  certain  extent,  and  require 
special  treatment.  In  cultivating  a  plant  in  a 
pot,  the  soil  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
furnish  the  food  to  the  plant  gradually,  as  the 
supply  is  limited,  and  it  should  be  selected  with 
attention  to  the  mechanical  condition  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  plant ;  extra  food  can  be 
supplied  by  other  means,  and  in  a  liquid  state. 
The  practice  of  reducing  the  soil  to  a  fine  state 
for  potting,  has  been  discontinued  by  the  best 
cultivators. 

A.  Reed.  I  do  not  believe  soil  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  general  treatment,  climate, 
and  location.  It  has  been  proved  that  while  one 
cultivator  uses  the  most  approved  soils,  another, 
who  may  have,  by  mistake  or  necessity,  used 
soil  much  inferior,  may  be  much  more  success¬ 
ful  from  attention  to  other  points.  Location  has 
not  been  sufficiently  discussed,  and  I  would  re¬ 
quest  Mr.  Bkidgeman  to  explain  his  system  of 
cultivation. 

A.  Bridgeman.  My  practice  does  not,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  differ  much  from  that  pursued  by  other 
growers.  For  compost,  I  prefer  a  proportion  of 
two  bushels  of  vegetable  mould  or  rotted  leaves, 
two  bushels  of  chopped  sod,  passed  through  a 
coarse  sieve,  wide  enough  to  allow  moderate 
sized  lumps  to  pass  through ;  one  bushel  hot-bed 
manure,  and  one  of  sand.  The  sod  I  use  is 
clayey.  In  propagating  by  cuttings,  I  find  that 
wood  of  one  month  old  will  strike  in  many  cases 
very  readily ;  and  when  put  in  during  the  latter 
part  of  February,  will  be  rooted  in  March.  I 
use  cutting-pans,  about  three  inches  deep,  and  a 
compost  of  twTo-thirds  sand,  to  one  of  loam,  and 
apply  bottom-heat.  I  have  a  bed  heated  by  a 
flue  passing  through  it,  which  I  find  very  useful 
for  this  purpose.  When  well  rooted,  I  pot  them 
off  into  small-sized  pots,  and  plant  them  out  in 
May.  In  the  fall  I  re-pot  them  in  the  compost 
already  mentioned,  and  keep  them  in  a  cool 
house,  without  fire-heat,  till  January;  unless 
the  frost  is  too  great,  when  I  protect  them 
slightly,  but  use  no  fire-heat,  till  last  of  January 
or  February.  These  plants  flower  well.  The  Tea, 
Bourbon,  and  China  are  treated  in  this  way ; 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  or  Moss  roses  are  not  in¬ 
cluded,  as  neither  these  nor  the  noisettes  are 
adapted  for  winter  flowering.  I  do  not  prune 
very  closely  in  the  fall,  but  in  May  prune 
thoroughly,  and  sink  the  pots  in  the  soil,  and 
lift  them  in  September  for  winter  flowering, 
re-potting  them  if  necessary,  and  pruning  out  all 
dead  wood.  At  this  season,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  break  the  ball  much.  The  temperature 
should  be  kept  moderate.  A  dry  atmosphere 
is  very  injurious,  and  is  the  chief  cause  of  failure 
in  keeping  plants  in  rooms.  The  water  should 
always  be  applied  at  top;  where  saucers  are 
used  it  is  only  for  cleanliness.  Planting 
out  secures  strong  plants,  but  is  not  admis- 
sable  for  winter  blooming.  I  have  found 
hybrid-perpetuals  to  succeed  best  in  their  own 
roots.  Teas  and  Bourbons  will  do  well  from 
layers.  In  England  and  the  north  of  France, 
budding  is  generally  practised  and  succeeds  well, 
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but  here  it  is  quite  different.  I  have  known 
many  failures  in  budding,  and  in  some  cases  not 
more  than  twenty-five  out  of  a  thousand  have 
succeeded ;  two  out  of  a  dozen  is  often  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  our  climate.  Budded  plants  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  produce  suckers,  which  have  been  some¬ 
times  mistaken  for  young,  vigorous  shoots. 
Tea  roses  require  lighter  soil,  and  flower  more 
freely  than  Bengal  or  Bourbons  ;  they  will  also 
bear  more  heat,  and  should  be  placed  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  house.  Roses  for  forcing 
should  have  as  much  sun  and  air  as  possible, 
with  a  moist  atmosphere.  I  have  found  roses 
in  green-houses,  planted  in  the  border,  with  bot¬ 
tom-heat,  produce  more  flowers  with  50°  of  heat 
than,  in  other  cases  with  70°,  and  have  had  bet¬ 
ter  flowers  when  the  temperature  did  not  exceed 
50°  than  at  65° ;  55°  is  a  good  temperature  for 
forcing.  In  reply  to  the  question,  “  Is  manure- 
water  good?”  I  say,  yes;  if  applied  judiciously 
in  small  portions  in  March. 

P.  B.  Mead.  I  have  applied  warm  guano- 
water  to  plants  in  pot,  and  have  found  it  equal 
in  effect  to  a  hot-bed.  This  appears  incredible 
to  some  of  the  gentlemen  before  me,  but  it  is 
true,  for  I  have  tried  it  again  and  again.  In 
fact,  it  was  in  this  way  the  ancients  forced  their 
plants.  And  at  present,  hot-water  is  used  for 
hot-beds. 

A.  Reed  wished  to  know  how  the  atmospheric 
temperature  was  to  be  kept  up  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Mead  admitted  that  some 
fire-heat  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Parle,  of  Brooklyn,  described  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  fifty  roses  in  pots,  with  bones  broken  into 
small  pieces  for  manure.  He  found  those  plants 
thus  manured  to  grow  much  more  luxuriantly, 
and  produce  a  more  regular  succession  of  bloom 
than  those  treated  with  the  usual  compost. 

A.  Reid  suggested  that  this  subject  should  be 
continued,  as  it  was  not  yet  fully  debated,  and 
requested  the  secretary  to  draw  up  a  number  of 
questions  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
answered,  relating  to  the  subject.  The  meeting 
adjourned  to  meet  on  the  third  Monday  of  Jan¬ 
uary.  The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  business  purposes  takes  place  on 
the  second  Monday. 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

BRIEF  ROTES  ON  A  HOMELY  TEXT. 

Take  the  proverbs  out  of  Sanciio’s  mouth, 
and  Don  Quixote,  with  all  the  charm  of  nar¬ 
rative  and  rural  description  thrown  around  his 
actions  by  Cervantes,  would  scarely  be  worth 
reading.  Sanciio,  Dapples,  and  the  quaint  say¬ 
ings  of  the  boor,  characteristic  of  his  time — none 
the  less  true — even  now  will  always  make  Don 
Quixote  the  delight  of  youthful  readers.  Like 
Aunt  Ciiloe  and  Topsy,  in  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin, 
they  are  the  minor  impressive  characters  of  the 
book.  So  proverbs,  well  selected  and  modified 
to  circumstances,  are,  in  every  day  life,  the  best 
guides  for  conduct  in  manners  and  business.  I 
propose  giving  you  one  occasionally,  to  while 
away  a  winter  evening  in  the  hope  that,  even  in 
the  management  of  rural  affairs,  it  may  show 
their  fitness  equally  as  in  other  concerns. 

“owe  no  man  any  TIIING.” 

That  was  very  well  for  St.  Paul  to  say,  in  days 
when  .  the  soil  was  worked  by  serfs  and  plebe¬ 
ians,  and  agriculture  was  considered  a  mere  call- 
i  i 


War,  statesmanship,  law,  and  the  games,  were 
then  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  more  intelligent 
Romans,  then  the  first  and  most  powerful  nation 
of  the  earth.  True,  Virgil  had  sung  his  Geor¬ 
gies  ;  but  he  sang  them  chiefly  as  a  poet,  and 
not  as  a  farmer,  as  the  absurd  maxims  and 
modes  of  cultivation,  and  treatment  of  many 
things,  abundantly  attest.  It  is  true  that 
Cicero,  and  other  distinguished  Romans  made 
agriculture  a  recreation,  and  the  great  land¬ 
holders  derived  immense  revenues  from  their 
estates,  but  not  in  the  modern  way.  The  race 
of  Cincinnatus  were  few,  while  the  real  pro¬ 
ducers  and  laborers  were  boors  of  the  rudest 
description. 

“Money  changers,”  so  indignantly  driven  by 
our  Saviour  from  the  temple  turned  by  them 
into  a  “  den  of  thieves,”  were  probably  the  chief 
‘bankers”  of  the  day;  and  Paul,  who  had 
been  a  lawyer — and  a  good  one  too,  as  his  sound 
advice  to  his  people  testifies — was  fully  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  truth,  under  a  government  where 
‘wealth  is  the  chief  element  of  power  in  the 
state,  that  “  he  who  goes  a-borrowing,  goes  a- 
sorrowing.”  In  our  more  commercial  days  the 
phrase  may  be  modified  to  this  one:  Owe  no 
man  more  than  you  can  pay  when  due.  Bankers, 
as  well  as  many  others,  seem  to  think  that  a 
farmer  has  no  business  to  run  in  debt  for  any 
thing,  while  the  dealer  who  purchases  and  vends 
the  farmer’s  produce,  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
he  asks.  This  is  a  mistake ;  I  know  of  no  good 
reason  why  a  farmer  should  not  anticipate  a  part 
of  the  proceeds  of  his  crops,  or  the  sale  of  his 
stock,  as  well  as  a  merchant  his  bills  receivable, 
provided,  meantime,  the  money  is  applied  in  the 
legitimate  objects  of  his  business.  If  he  be  a 
thrifty  man,  he  may  buy  a  moderate  amount  of 
land  on  credit,  paying  in  instalments  based  on 
his  future  crops.  He  may  borrow  money  at 
bank  to  purchase  stock  to  feed  for  market,  or 
in  any  other  way  to  promote  his  business.  There 
is  hardly  a  farmer  in  the  country  who  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  large  means  from  small,  but  can  look 
back  and  date  his  prosperity  to  the  credit  he 
has  received  in  obtaining  money  on  loan,  or 
stock,  implements,  and  land  on  credit,  yet  all 
on  well-based  calculations  of  his  means  to  pay. 
A  moderate  amount  of  debt  is  a  prompt  stimu¬ 
lus  to  activity,  economy,  and  enterprise,  and 
thousands  of  men  who  would  under  the  no-cre¬ 
dit  system  hardly  have  subsisted  from  one  year 
to  another,  under  the  encouragement  of  moder¬ 
ately  borrowed  means  have  risen  to  affluence 
and  distinction  as  cultivators  alone.  So  mis- 
takened  are  the  opinions  of  many  capitalists  in 
our  country  of  the  policy  of  lending  to  farmers 
directly,  that  they  will  in  all  confidence  loan 
their  money  to  brokers,  or  rather  shavers,  on 
questionable  security,  to  re-loan  it  at  high  usury 
to  even  small  farmers  among  them,  whose  voca¬ 
tion,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  deemed  of  suffi¬ 
cient  consequence  to  command  confidence  as  first 
borrowers.  There  is  probably  no  help  for  this 
but  in  the  management  of  the  humble  borrower 
himself,  who  should,  by  the  intelligent  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  affairs,  show  to  the  monied  man, 
that  no  one  pursuit  of  the  country  is  so  sure  of 
safe  returns,  or  so  permanently  secure  in  its  in¬ 
vestments,  as  agriculture.  Still,  once  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  means  of  others,  the  farmer  should 
be  but  a  temporary  debtor — holding  the  banker, 
the  merchant,  and  the  artizan.  as  in  no  wise  his 


superiors  in  the  business  of  his  life,  or  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  community.  A  Countryman. 

SUPPLY  OF  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

The  following  statements,  which  seems  to  be 
from  pretty  good  authority,  will  tend  very  much 
to  diminish  the  exaggerated  expectations  that 
have  been  formed  in  regard  to  the  boundless 
supply  of  Peruvian  Guano,  as  well  as  to  lessen 
the  hope  of  a  future  reduction  in  its  price.  We 
copy  what  follows  from  the  London  Shipping 
and  Mercantile  Gazette  of  Dec.  C. 

We  have  been  favored  with  copies  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dispatches,  forwarded  to  the  Admiralty 
by  the  admiral  commanding  in  the  Pacific,  con¬ 
taining  most  interesting  information  relative  to 
the  quantity  of  guano  remaining  in  the  Chincha 
Islands.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity 
stated  to  be  still  available  is  considerably  under 
that  given  in  the  news  brought  by  the  Pacific 
mail  just  arrived.  The  quantity  estimated  from 
the  examination  made  by  Mr.  M’lntosh,  naval 
instructor,  and  forwarded  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Pacific,  is  7,600,000  tons  ;  while 
the  accounts  brought  by  the  mail  state  the  pre¬ 
sent  stock  to  be  25,000,000.  Admiral  Moresby, 
however,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  data,  in 
which  he  says  he  has  confidence,  that  the  is¬ 
lands  will  be  exhausted  of  the  guano  that  would 
pay  freight,  or  would  be  salable  in  the  English 
market,  in  eight  or  nine  years. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Admiral  Moresby  for 
the  valuable  information  thus  conveyed  to  the 
government.  It  is  accompanied  by  neatly-exe¬ 
cuted  sketches  of  the  island,  showing  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  extent  of  the  deposits,  which  may,  no 
doubt,  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Admiralty. 
Subjoined  are  the  dispatches  : 

Relative  to  the  Quantity  of  Guano  Remaining 
on  the  Chincha  Islands. 

Portland,  at  Sea,  Sept.  9,  1853. 

Sir, — The  in  closures  referring  to  the  Chincha 
Islands  may  possibl}1'  be  acceptable  to  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  government,  when  confidence  in  Peru¬ 
vian  securities  has  suffered  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  taken  place  at  Lima.  I 
request  you  will  submit  them  for  their  lord- 
ships’  notice.  I  have  confidence  in  the  data 
given  by  Mr.  M’lntosh,  his  education  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience  being  a  guarantee  for  correct¬ 
ness.  From  the  northern  or  principal  island 
more  than  one-third  of  the  guano  has  been 
removed ;  the  remainder  may  be  divided  into 
three  portions  and  qualities : 

First,  that  termed  English  guano,  as  formerly, 
alone  selected  for  the  English  market. 

Secondly,  that  exported  by  foreign  ships  to 
America  and  elsewhere. 

Thirdly,  inferior  guano  reserved  for  the  coast 
trade. 

Of  the  first  quality  there  remains  on  the  north 
island  about  3,500,000  tons ;  of  the  second, 
about  1,500,000  tons ;  of  inferior,  about  500,- 
000  tons. 

I  have  no  data  on  which  to  report  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  guano  in  1852,  but  I  have  ascertained 
that  within  the  last  eight  months  about  300,000 
tons  of  guano  have  been  shipped  from  the  north 
island.  A  loss  of  12  per  cent,  occurs  from  the 
rude  manner  of  its  working  and  conveyance, 
daily  observed  in  the  dense  clouds  of  pulverized 
guano  blown  seaward,  and  correctly  ascertained 
by  the  shipping  dockets  at  the  center  island. 
I  enclose  a  statement  of  that  shipped  in  1850 
and  1851 : 


A  Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  Guano  Ex¬ 
ported  from  the  Chincha  Islands  during  the 


years  1850-1851. 

1850. 

1851. 

In  British  ships,  -  -  -  - 

169 

268 

Register  tons,  -  -  -  - 

88,822 

138,197 

In  foreign  ships,  -  -  -  - 

45 

36 

Register  tons,  -  -  -  - 
Tons  of  guano  sent  to  Eng- 

13,599 

12,456 

land, . 

102,421 

150,653 
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France, .  1,429  - 

United  States,  -  -  -  -  14,250  38,371 

China, .  252  - 

Total, .  118,352  189,024 

With  yield  at  the  Queen’s 

beam, .  157,800  262,032* 

There  were  at  the  Chincha  Islands,  on  our 
departure,  100  vessels,  capable  of  exporting 
nearly  100,000  tons  of  guano.  The  Americans 
far  exceeded  in  amount  of  tonnage.  I  enclose 
a  list,  showing  that  between  the  15th  of  July 
and  the  24th  of  September,  1853,  there  had 
been  loaded,  were  loading,  or  waiting  their  turn 
to  load,  65  American  ships,  carrying  a  gross 
amount  of  61,982  tons.  Other  American  ships 
were  daily  arriving,  and  they  now  take  the 
superior  quality. 

On  the  center  island  there  may  be  about 
800,000  tons  of  guano  of  the  first  quality,  and 
700,000  tons  of  the  second.  The  island  is 
worked  entirely  by  Chinamen ;  they  dig  and 
wheel  daily  about  1,290  tons,  of  which  1,100 
appear  in  the  shipping  dockets.  The  southern 
and  smallest  island  has  not  yet  been  worked  ; 
from  the  windward  position  the  guano  is  infe¬ 
rior,  and  has  no  great  depth. 

A  commission,  consisting  of  the  Peruvian 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  a  numerous  staff, 
as  per  enclosed  list,  are  occupied  in  surveying 
the  island.  A  clerk  belonging  to  the  house  of 
Gibbs  &  Co.  was  the  only  person  that  had 
availed  himself  of  the  permission  given  to  ac¬ 
company  the  commission:  in  fact,  the  notice 
was  short  for  others  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
offer.  From  the  plans  and  elevations  of  Mr. 
M’lntosh,  from  my  personal  examination  and 
information,  gathered  from  those  on  the  islands 
conversant  with  the  working,  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  at  the  present  average  rate  of  exportation, 
the  islands  would  be  exhausted  of  the  guano 
that  would  pay  freight,  or  be  salable  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market,  in  eight  or  nine  years. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obe¬ 
dient  servant,  Fairfax  Moresby, 

Rear-Admiral  and  Commander-in-Chief. 

Enclosure  in  Admiralty  Letter  from  Hear- Ad¬ 
miral  Moresby. 

Her  Majesty’s  ship  Portland, ) 
at  Sea,  Aug.  29.  J 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  for  your 
information,  the  result  of  the  calculations  re¬ 
specting  the  amount  of  guano  now  remaining 
on  the  Chincha  Islands. 

The  examination — for  I  cannot  call  it  survey 
— taken  by  your  order,  was  necessarily  exceed¬ 
ingly  rough  and  imperfect,  both  by  reason  of 
shortness  of  time,  and  the  want  of  proper  in¬ 
struments,  as  well  as  a  desire  not  to  excite  ob¬ 
servation. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  underrating  the 
quantity,  I  have  estimated  at  the  rate  of  40 
cubic  feet  per  ton,  and  have  allowed  a  consider¬ 
able  excess  on  the  measurement  given  by  the 
plans  and  sections. 

In  laying  this  result  before  you,  I  have  the 
honor  to  state  that,  though  no  claim  to  a  great 
accuracy  is  made,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pledg¬ 
ing  myself  that  the  quantity  here  specified  is 
greater  than  that  absolutely  remaining  on  the 
islands.  I  have,  &c., 

W.  H.  M’Intosii,  Naval  Instructor. 
Rear-Admiral  Fairfax  Moresby,  C.  B., 

Commandcr-in-Chief,  &c. 

Tons. 

Quantity  remaining  on  northern 


islands, .  5,500,000 

Quantity  on  centre  island,  -  -  1,500,000 

Quantity  on  southern  island,  -  1,600,000 


Total, .  8,600,000 


Notes  of  Conversation  and  Information  Ac¬ 
quired  by  Mr.  M’lntosh. 

The  mechanical  engineer,  in  charge  of  the 
excavation  on  the  northern  island,  told  me  that 
since  he  came,  in  October,  1852,  a  space  of  450 


feet  had  been  cleared  into  the  deepest  cutting, 
which  amounts  to  300,000  tons.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  present  ship¬ 
ment  on  this  island  ;  but,  judging  from  the 
number  of  check  clerks,  laborers,  the  plans,  &c. 
it  may  probably  be  estimated  at  one-fourth 
more  than  the  center  island. 

M.  Kossuth,  the  superintendent  of  the  center 
island,  having  allowed  me  access  to  his  books, 
I  have  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  his  state¬ 
ment  of  shipping  1,100  tons  per  day  is  correct. 

The  details  of  the  work  are — 150  Chinamen, 
at  five  tons  per  day  in  barrows,  and  four  ship- 
shoots,  at  135  tons  each  day.  M.  Kossuth  fur¬ 
ther  informed  me  that,  when  he  commenced,  in 
December,  1852,  the  rail  extended  150  feet  from 
the  brow  of  the  cliff ;  and  that  he  has  now  ob¬ 
tained  a  distance  of  850  feet,  in  a  direct  line 
into  the  deepest  part  of  the  cutting.  This 
statement,  on  calculation,  further  proves  the 
foregoing  part,  as  the  amount  of  guano  from 
such  an  excavation  would  amount  to  240,000 
tons,  which,  in  seven  months,  is  at  the  rate  of 
1,200  tons  per  day. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  CIDER  APPLE-TREES. 

(Concluded  from  page  226.) 

Utility  of  talcing  off  the  old  bark  of  trees, 
and  the  best  way  of  performing  that  operation. 
— This  extremely  useful  practice  appears  to  be 
of  Norman  origin.  Its  introduction  is  due  to 
the  Abbe  Adrien  Le  Gendre,  cure  of  Henouville 
near  Rouen,  about  the  time  of  Louis  XIII., 
therefore  this  practice  must  have  been  in  use 
nearly  two  centuries.  Nothing  is  more  injurious 
to  the  trees  than  the  old  dead  and  craked  bark 
on  the  stem  and  thick  branches,  as  it  affords  a 
soil  and  footing  for  mosses  and  lichens.  Pro¬ 
tected  by  these  cryptogamic  plants,  and  hidden 
in  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  great  quantities 
of  eggs  are  hatched ;  and  here  also  numer¬ 
ous  larval  wait  for  the  return  of  vegetation, 
in  order  that  they  may  mount  into  the  top  of 
the  tree,  and  devour  the  buds,  leaves,  and  flow¬ 
ers  as  they  come  out.  The  removal  of  the  old 
bark  is  therefore  doubly  advantageous,  inasmuch 
as  the  living  bark  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
air,  and  myriads  of  insects,  prejudicial  to  trees, 
are  destroyed.  Butin  performing  this  operation, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  take  off  the  live  bark, 
and  lay  bare  the  alburnum,  for  in  that  case  al¬ 
most  as  much  harm  as  good  would  be  done. 
The  best  time  for  the  operation  is  after  heavy 
rain,  as  the  dead  bark  is  detached  much  more 
easily  when  it  is  moist.  When  there  are  no 
scrapers  for  the  purpose,  old  spades,  Dutch  hoes, 
&c.,  may  be  used,  but  the  edge  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  should  not  be  too  sharp,  lest  it  should  go 
to  the  quick.  As  soon  as  the  trees  have  been 
scraped,  all  the  bark,  moss,  &c.,  should  be  col¬ 
lected  and  burnt;  for  unless  that  is  immedi¬ 
ately  done,  the  larvae  will  not  be  long  in  taking- 
shelter  in  the  ground,  or  in  the  grass  round  the 
bottom  of  the  tree.  After  this,  and  especially  if 
the  trees  have  been  scraped  too  near  the  quick, 
it  is  well  to  apply  with  a  paint  brush,  or  with  a 
soft  broom,  a  sort  of  wash  made  of  fresh  cow- 
dung,  to  which  is  added  a  little  clay ;  this  is  di¬ 
luted  with  urine,  in  which  some  lumps  of  quick¬ 
lime  have  been  slacked.  The  soft  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  puddles  may  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  this  preparation. 

Gathering  and  Preserving  the  Fruit.  The 
fruit  should  if  possible  be  gathered  in  fine 
weather,  in  order  that  it  may  be  dry  when 
brought  in.  The  time  of  gathering  varies  from 
the  end  of  August  to  the  end  of  November,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  varieties  and  the  locality.  Be¬ 
fore  gathering,  the  fruit  should  have  arrived  at 
a  proper  degree  of  maturity.  This  may  be 
known,  especially  in  early  varieties,  by  the 
smell,  by  the  coloring  of  the  seeds,  and  also 
when  the  weather  is  calm,  by  finding  fallen  fruit 
which  is  neither  wormy, nor  in  any  way  imper¬ 
fect.  The  fruit  is  detached  by  shaking  the 
branches,  either  by  getting  up  in  the  tree  or  by 
means  of  a  hook.  Poles  should  be  employed  as 
little  as  possible,  and  with  great  care,  because 


they  break  and  destroy  the  fruit  spurs.  It  is 
advantageous  to  keep  each  sort  of  apple  separate, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  mix  them,  so  as  to  produce 
the  best  quality  of  cider.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  shelter  the  apples;  for  if  left 
out  of  doors,  the  rain  or  melted  snow  carries 
away  part  of  their  juices,  and,  in  consequence, 
cider  of  only  middling  quality  can  be  obtained. 
We  know  that  in  years  of  abundance  there  are, 
in  many  instances,  insufficiency  of  buildings  to 
shelter  the  whole  of  the  fruit ;  but  it  is  neither 
difficult  nor  expensive  to  erect  temporary  sheds 
by  means  of  straw  mats,  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  inches  thick,  and  made  of  long  straw 
squeezed  between  two  pieces  of  wood,  which  are 
fastened  with  osier  or  wire.  Two  of  these  mats 
leaning  against  each  other  like  a  roof  form  a  suf¬ 
ficient  protection  against  rain.  Apples  should 
be  protected  from  frost,  for  it  deteriorates  them 
as  much  as  rain  does.  This  is  so  much  the 
easier,  as  at  the  time  of  the  hard  frosts  nearly 
all  the  apples  are  crushed,  except  those  that  are 
not  ripe,  and  we  can  therefore  put  them  in  the 
regular  buildings.  If  these  buildings  are  ac¬ 
cessible  to  frost,  the  best  way  to  preserve  the 
fruit  is  to  cover  it  with  straw  and  damp  cloths, 
as  previously  recommended.  The  manufacture 
of  cider  requires  more  attention  and  cleanliness 
than  it  generally  receives.  Not  only  should  all 
the  instruments  and  vessels  used  in  crushing  be 
clean  and  free  from  smell,  but  the  straw  also  on 
which  the  pomace  is  laid  should  be  fresh,  clean, 
and,  above  all,  free  from  mildew.  It  is  said  that 
the  English  in  Herefordshire,  Somersetshire,  and 
other  counties  give  and  preserve  an  agreeable 
taste  to  the  cider  by  mixing  large  turnips  with 
it.  We  may  with  propriety  mix  bitter  and 
sweet  apples;  and  provided  the  former  are  not 
present  in  too  great  proportion  the  cider  is 
sometimes  improved  by  the  mixture  ;  but  when 
we  wish  to  obtain  cider  that  will  keep  long,  we 
should  reject  the  sour  apples,  as  the  liquor  they 
produce  is  very  pale,  and  soon  turns  acid. 


SMITHFIELD  SHOW  OF  FAT  CATTLE- 

This  great  annual  show  of  fat  cattle  came  off 
in  the  second  week  of  December,  and  was  larger 
and  more  numerously  attended  than  ever.  The 
following  general  remarks  upon  the  animals  pre¬ 
sent  are  from  the  Mark  Lane  Express.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  Devons  are  coming  on  famously : 

Prior  to  entering  into  any  detail  in  reference 
to  the  show,  we  may  briefly  review  the  different 
breeds  as  they  have  come  under  our  immediate 
observation.  In  the  first  place  we  may  observe, 
that  for  many  years  past  there  has  been  a  spir¬ 
ited  contest  between  the  Devon,  Hereford,  and 
Short-horned  breeders — in  other  words,  each 
party  has  used  great  efforts  to  increase  the  nu¬ 
merical  strength  and  weight  of  the  respective 
breeds.  These  efforts  have  been  so  completely 
crowned  with  success  on  this  occasion,  that  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  for  us  to  determine  to  whom 
the  palm  of  the  greatest  amount  of  merit  be¬ 
longs.  However,  we  may  intimate  that  the 
Devon  class — to  which  our  attention  was  in  the 
first  instance  directed — exhibited  several  points 
of  excellence  worthy  the  serious  attention  of 
graziers  and  breeders  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  indeed,  we  may  remark  that,  collectively, 
this  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of 
the  exhibition.  Let  the  reader  conceive  for  a 
moment  that  there  were  collected,  almost  in  one 
spot,  1,300  to  1,400  Devons,  chiefly  from  the 
westward,  all  nearly  of  the  same  weight  and 
color — that  each  animal  was  worth,  on  the  av¬ 
erage,  fully  £30— -and  it  will  at  once  be  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  show  was  indeed  well  worthy  of 
a  close  inspection.  With  the  remark  that  the 
Devons  were  decidedly  superior  to  those  brought 
forward  in  1852,  wo  shall  now  pass  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Herefords.  This  noble  breed, 
which  was  contributed  largely  from  diffei’cnt 
localities,  kept  up  its  long-established  character 
surprisingly.  In  the  Baker-street  exhibition 
last  week  this  particular  breed  showed  a  slight 
falling  off,  but  to-day  it  exceeded  all  former 


*  Allowing  one  third  more  than  the  register  tonnage. 
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markets  to  an  important  extent.  Not  a  few  of 
the  Hercforcls  shown  were  estimated  to  weigh 
from  200  to  230  stones — a  weight  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  show  yard.  Thus  far, 
therefore,  to-day’s  supply  of  Devons  and  Ilere- 
fords  has  proved  superior  to  some  past  years, 
and  agreeably  added  to  the  good  things  for 
Christmas  consumption  in  this  great  metropolis. 
We  now  come  to  the  Short-horns.  The  great 
attention  shown  to  this  description  of  stock  for 
many  years  past,  has  materially  assisted  in 
bringing  it  into  great  repute ;  indeed,  we  may 
venture  to  observe  that  there  are  larger  num¬ 
bers  now  fed  in  this  country  than  of  any  other 
separate  breed.  Formerly,  the  Short-horns 
were  chiefly  bred  in  Lincolnshire  and  Leicester¬ 
shire;  but  now  they  have  greatly  extended 
themselves  into  other  parts  of  England,  but 
more  particularly  into  Norfolk,  where,  appa¬ 
rently,  they  have  displaced  the  once  celebrated 
Home-breds  from,  possibly,  their  comparative 
hardiness  and  aptitude  to  fatten.  Amongst  the 
stock  to  which  we  have  here  particularly  alluded 
were  some  of  the  heaviest  weights  we  almost 
ever  remember  to  have  witnessed  in  an  open 
market,  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  North¬ 
amptonshire,  Norfolk,  and  other  quarters  showed 
specimens  of  the  breed  which  excited  the  ad¬ 
miration  and  wonder  of  the  visitors,  however 
practical  might  have  been  their  judgment  and 
experience.  With  these  general  remarks  we 
have  now  to  place  the  Short-horns  first  as  re¬ 
spects  weight.  In  the  second  class  we  assign 
the  Devons,  for  weight,  number,  and  quality ; 
whilst  the  Herefords  must  be  placed  in  the  third 
class  for  number,  though  they  were  quite  equal 
in  quality  to  many  of  the  Scots.  Be  it  under¬ 
stood  that  we  have  here  drawn  no  invidious 
comparison,  that  we  have  not  endeavored  to  de¬ 
tract  from  the  merits  of  any  breed,  and  that 
our  sole  object  has  been  to  state  particulars, 
which  may  be  found  essentially  useful  in  follow¬ 
ing  years.  In  addition  to  the  breeds  above 
mentioned,  there  was  an  average  supply  of 
Pembrokeshire  runts,  Sussex  oxen,  Irish  beasts, 
&c.,  which  attracted  great  attention. 

It  seems  that  a  Short-horn  proved  to  be  the 
“best  beast  of  any  breed”  of  the  show;  and 
thus  speaks  the  Express  regarding  him : 

The  Short-horn  cattle  of  this  year  carried 
away  the  chief  prize  in  the  gold  medal  as  the 
best  beast  of  any  breed  most  justly,  thus  rescu¬ 
ing  that  celebrated  breed  from  the  very  general 
imputation  of  having  retrograded  for  some  years 
past.  The  county  of  Wilts  is  not  a  breeding- 
district,  and  much  less  for  Short-horns ;  yet  Mr. 
Stratton  has  been  very  successful  for  a  long¬ 
time.  The  prize  ox  of  this  show  was  not  fash¬ 
ionable  in  the  color,  being  a  vulgar  red,  with 
sparing  streaks  and  spots  of  white.  The  sym¬ 
metry  however  was  most  exact;  broad  and  level 
back,  round  shoulders,  and  well  obliqued,  short 
neck,  small  head,  and  tapering  muzzle.  The 
posterior  width  of  twist  and  buttock  supported 
the  Short-horn  character,  though  not  particu¬ 
larly  so ;  the  short  tail  was  a  slight  derogation. 
The  flank  was  comparatively  lean,  and  the  side 
paunch  too  projecting.  The  bareness  of  the 
point  and  face  of  the  shoulder  remained,  as  is 
usual  in  the  Short-horned  cattle.  The  chine 
was  very  full  and  deep,  and  the  opening  of  the 
short  ribs  was  well  fleshed  over.  The  short 
opening  between  the  ribs  and  hook-bone,  and 
a  full,  level  covering  of  flesh  which  hides  the 
small  vacant  space,  is  an  essential  property  in 
a  fattened  carcase  of  cattle.  The  animal  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  special  purpose  of  producing  beef ; 
and  it  must  be  placed  on  every  part  of  the  body 
that  will  receive  it.  The  case  is  wholly  differ¬ 
ent  with  horses,  which  arc  intended  for  exer¬ 
tion;  a  very  considerable  latitude  may  be 
allowed  in  that  respect,  in  order  to  procure  a 
lengthened  action  of  movement. 

The  animal  girthed  eight  feet  eight  inches, 
and  measured  in  length  five  feet  four  inches ; 
thus  showing  very  moderate  dimensions  in  both 
sections.  Not  the  size  or  lumpy  fatness  was  to 
be  admired,  and  was  not  found ;  but  the  very 


even  fleshiness  of  the  carcase  was  worthy  of 
every  praise  that  was  obtained,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  breeder  and  feeder — in  this 
case,  as  always  should  be,  united  in  one  person. 
Much  more  refined  Short-horns  are  found  than 
Mr.  Stratton’s  ;  finer  and  more  glossy  in  the 
skin,  and  more  fashionable  and  attractive  in  the 
color;  but  for  general  purposes  no  equal  com¬ 
petitor  has  yet  appeared. 

This  animal  gained  the  first  prize  of  £25,  and 
silver  medal  to  the  breeder,  with  the  gold  medal 
as  before  mentioned  (in  the  class  above  three 
years  old.) 

When  plenty  of  food  is  to  be  obtained,  the 
Short-horns  seem  destined  to  carry  every  thing 
before  them  in  England,  and  we  doubt  not  it 
will  ultimately  be  the  same  in  this  and  other 
countries. 


ON  KEEPING  POULTRY  IN  TOWNS. 

Great  as  is  the  interest  at  present  taken  in 
poultry,  yet  in  a  practical  point  of  view  the 
pursuit  is  carried  out  on  an  apparently  errone¬ 
ous  system.  Utility  is  not  sufficiently  consid¬ 
ered,  and  a  fancy  or  ornamental  light  is  the  only 
one  thought  of.  With  us  farmers,  utility  is  the 
sole  end  and  aim  of  our  endeavors,  and  it  might 
lead  to  improvement  if  the  same  means  by  which 
our  sheep  and  bullocks  have  benefited,  were 
practised  on  poultry,  instead  of  confining  our 
views  to  the  color  of  a  feather,  or  the  nature  of 
a  cock’s  comb. 

We  should,  as  in  our  other  systems  of  breed¬ 
ing,  consider,  what  can  we  obtain  from  poultry, 
what  do  we  want  to  obtain,  and  what  is  the 
best  and  cheapest  manner  of  attaining  our 
end.  To  the  first  question,  eggs,  flesh,  and 
feathers,  will  be  the  answer.  The  answer  to  the 
next  question  will  depend  upon  circumstances, 
and,  in  a  town,  to  the  person  who  keeps  about 
half  a  dozen  head  of  poultry,  eggs  are  all  in  all ; 
therefore,  only  those  breeds  should  be  chosen 
able  to  bear  confinement  without  injury,  and 
possessing  a  great  propensity  to  lay,  with  but 
little  to  sit,  the  size,  shape,  and  flavor  of  the 
fowl  being  here  of  minor  consideration.  In  the 
country,  eggs,  though  still  of  consequence,  must 
not  solely  engross  our  endeavors;  we  must 
strive  to  obtain  a  breed  of  fowls  easily  fattened, 
of  good  size,  delicate  in  flavor,  and  laying  flesh 
upon  those  parts  that  are  of  greatest  value.  We 
understand  this  rule  in  sheep  and  oxen,  but 
poultry  fanciers  do  not  study  to  obtain  plump 
breasts,  large  wings,  and  white  legs,  but  are  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  yellow-legged  Cochins  so  defi¬ 
cient  in  the  first  two  points. 

For  towns  then,  where  the  sitting  of  hens  is 
a  nuisance  to  the  '  owner,  the  Poland  breed, 
which  is  less  inclined  to  sit  than  any  other  kind, 
or  the  small  Dutch  everlasting  layers,  which 
produce  a  very  great  number  of  eggs,  but  seldom 
sit,  are  good  kinds ;  but  perhaps  the  Shanghae 
or  Cochin  China  breed  would  be  the  best  of  all, 
as  being  a  sort  that  will  bear  confinement  well, 
of  a  tame,  gentle  disposition,  and  very  great  lay¬ 
ers  ;  but  as  being  a  large  fowl,  a  great  layer,  and 
not  so  apt  at  foraging  for  itself  as  other  kinds 
it  of  course  requires  more  food  than  smaller 
varieties. 

Could  a  breed  of  fowls  be  discovered  with  the 
inclination  for  sitting  totally  extinct,  however 
unnatural  this  may  seem,  it  would  be  a  desider¬ 
atum  for  metropolitan  owners,  and  the  breed  be 
easily  kept  up  by  employing  other  kinds  to 
hatch  their  eggs. 

Pullets  commence  laying  before  hens,  as  they 
do  not  moult  the  first  year,  and  the  townsman 
might  find  it  profitable  to  procure  chickens  that 
have  been  hatched  in  March  or  April,  which 
will,  if  kept  in  good  condition,  and  fed  on  barley 
or  buckwheat,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  hemp- 
seed,  begin  to  lay  at  or  before  Christmas,  at 
which  time  eggs  are  at  the  dearest,  being  hardly 
ever  less  than  2 cl.  an  egg  in  London  and  those 
of  an  uncertain  age. 

The  following  statement,  copied  from  a  most 
respectable  source,  the  correctness  of  which  may 


be  depended  on,  shows  what  a  townsman  might 
obtain  by  a  judicious  choice  of  breed,  and  by 
proper  feeding  and  management.  Only  five 
fowls  including  the  cock  were  kept,  of  the  ever¬ 
lasting  breed.  They  were  fed  twice  a  day,  hav¬ 
ing  barley  in  the  morning  and  wet  food  at  night, 
such  as  sharps,  bran,  and  pollard,  mixed  up  with 
boiling  water,  and  given  to  them  cold.  They 
were  likewise  occasionally  supplied  with  pulver¬ 
ized  oyster  shells,  and  sometimes  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  fine  gravel,  given  in  their  food.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  keeping,  with  the  produce  of  eggs,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  net  profit  for  two  separate  years, 


was  as  follows : 

1830.  £,  s.  d. 

Four  bushels  of  barley .  0  16  6 

Two  ditto  of  sharps .  0  5  1 

Half  ditto  of  bran .  0  0  5£ 

Half  ditto  of  pollard .  0  0  7 


1  .2  7i 

Number  of  eggs  716  allowing  one  penny  for 
each  egg  .  2  19  2 


Leaves  a  profit  of .  1  16  6J 


1831.  £.  s.  d. 

Two  and  a  half  bushels  of  barley .  0  11  0 

Nine  and  a  half  gallons  of  sharps .  0  3  61 

Seven  ditto  of  pollard .  0  0  9 

Four  ditto  of  bran .  0  0  6 


0  15  9* 

Number  of  eggs  594,  allowing  one  penny  for 
each  egg .  2  9  6 


Leaving  a  profit  of .  1  13  8} 


Thus  a  small  animal  of  no  greater  value  than 
half-a-crown  may  be  made  to  return  7s.  net  pro¬ 
fit  yearly,  without  having  recourse  to  fictitious 
value  or  exhorbitant  prices. 

But  as  fowls  and  their  results  are  no  doubt  in 
some  degree  a  nuisance,  offensive  to  the  organs 
of  sight,  smell,  and  hearing,  and  to  feeling  also 
if  you  catch  any  of  their  fleas ;  as  they  require 
constant  attention,  and  to  be  carefully  kept  out 
of  gardens,  it  would  never  be  worth  a  towns¬ 
man’s  while  to  keep  such  a  small  number  as  five, 
which  he  would  find  as  troublesome  as  twice 
the  number,  and  were  they  ever  so  good  layers 
be  insufficient  to  supply  him  constantly  with 
eggs.  Ten  hens  should  be  the  least  number 
kept,  which  would  afford  a  plentiful  supply  of 
eggs  for  domestic  use ;  and  as  for  ducks,  geese, 
turkeys,  and  tame  rabbits,  the  townsman’s  best 
plan  would  be  to  leave  them  to  be  supplied  bet¬ 
ter  and  cheaper  from  the  country. 

The  things  necessary  to  be  had  or  done  by  a 
townsman,  keeping  fowls  are — a  small  graveled 
yard  at  the  back  of  his  house  for  exercise — a 
lean  to  building  kept  warm  by  being  connected 
with  the  flues  from  the  kitchen  fire,  to  cause  the 
fowls  to  lay  during  winter — a  constant  supply 
of  water — coal  ashes  thrown  in  a  heap  for  the 
fowls  to  bask  in  and  free  themselves  from  ver¬ 
min,  and  lime  rubbish  or  the  broken  shells 
thrown  out  to  supply  materials  for  the  shells  of 
the  eggs. 

A  small  garden  and  poultry  keeping  will  assist 
each  other,  taking  care  to  keep  the  hens  out  of 
the  cultivated  ground.  The  fowls  will  supply 
manure,  and  worms  can  be  picked  from  the 
garden  for  them,  for  fowls  are  not  wholly  vege¬ 
table  feeders,  and  unless  they  obtain  a  supply 
of  animal  food  will  not  be  healthy ;  and  if  the 
garden  contains  a  hothouse,  the  poultry  house 
might  be  placed  at  the  back  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  the  warmth. —  W.  in  Farmer's  Herald. 

- *  <*-♦ - 

Sheep  Destroyed  by  Dogs. — We  are  informed 
that  on  Saturday  morning  last,  12  valuable 
sheep  were  killed,  and  from  20  to  25  more  badly 
mutilated,  by  dogs,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Thomas 
L.  Davis,  of  this  town.  Three  dogs  were  seen 
in  hot  pursuit  of  the  sheep,  but  the  vicious  curs 
all  escaped. — Poughlccepsie  American. 

- « «« - - 

The  last  dog  story  is  from  Fayetteville,  Ark¬ 
ansas,  where  a  farmer’s  dog  has  been  detected 
in  going  to  the  hog-pen  at  night,  and  biting  one 
of  the  hogs  till  he  gets  up,  when  “Archy”  lies 
down  in  the  warm  place,  and  goes  to  sleep. 

- ©  ©-• - 

Great  towns  arc  but  a  large  sort  of  prison  to 
the  soul,  like  cages  to  birds  or  pounds  to  beasts. 
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MAKE  YOUR  MARK. 


In  the  quarries  should  you  toil, 

Make  your  mark ; 

Do  you  delve  upon  the  soil  ? 

Make  your  mark ; 

In  whatever  path  you  go, 

In  whatever  place  you  stand, 

Moving  swift  or  moving  slow, 

With  a  firm  and  honest  hand 
Make  your  mark. 

Should  opponents  hedge  your  way, 

Make  your  mark ; 

Work  by  night  or  work  by  day, 

Make  your  mark ; 

Struggle  manfully  and  well, 

Let  no  obstacles  oppose, 

None  right  shielded  ever  fell 
By  the  weapons  of  his  foes — 

Make  your  mark. 

What  though  born  a  peasant’s  son, 

Make  your  mark ; 

Good  by  poor  men  can  be  done — 

Make  your  mark. 

Peasant’s  garbs  may  warm  the  cold  ; 
Peasant’s  words  may  calm  a  fear ; 

Better  far  than  hoarding  gold 
Is  the  drying  of  a  tear. 

Make  your  mark. 

Life  is  fleeting  as  a  shade, 

Make  your  mark. 

Marks  of  some  kind  must  be  made, 

Make  your  mark — 

Make  it  while  the  arm  is  strong, 

In  the  golden  hours  of  youth ; 

Never,  never  make  it  wrong ; 

Make  it  with  the  stamp  of  truth — 
Make  your  mark. 

Masonic  Magazine. 

CAR  ETIQUETTE. 

Somebody — not  one  of  the  drawing-room  dil- 
lettanti,  but  one  who  has  taken  lessons  in  heart- 
politeness— must  write  the  Railroad  Chesterfield, 
or  the  W ay  farer’s  Book  of  Etiquette.  It  is  curious 
to  see  how  the  “gentleman”  and  the  “lady,”  as 
well  as  the  “hog,”  or  the  “bear,”  stick  out  in 
the  little  indications  which  people  manifest  in 
traveling,  more  than  under  any  other  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  following  paragraph,  taken  from  an 
exchange,  illustrates  the  great  necessity  of  such 
an  oracle  for  the  migratory  multitude : 

Pretty  and  Graceful. — It  is  now-a-days  a 
very  common  affair  to  see  two  ladies  (?)  enter  a 
railroad  car  half  an  hour  before  the  time  for  the 
leaving  of  the  train,  throw  the  back  of  one  seat 
over  so  as  to  sit  vis-a-vis,  lumber  the  spare  room 
with  shawls,  bundles  and  band-boxes — and  then, 
when  the  cars  begin  to  be  filled  up,  take 
every  precaution  to  prevent  any  one  from 
occupying  either  of  what  should  be  vacant  seats, 
and  in  many  instances  compelling  passengers  to 
stand,  when  a  spirit  of  accommodation  would 
allow  them  a  comfortable  position.  Such  persons 
should  be  informed  by  the  conductor,  that  when 
they  buy  a  ticket,  the  purchase  of  the  car  is  not 
included. 

None  of  us  but  have  had  similar  scenes  come 
under  our  notice.  We  are  reminded  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  of  a  singular  movement  on  the  part  of  an 
individual  in  the  Central  Railroad  cars,  which 
came  under  our  observations  a  few  weeks  ago — 
a  movement  which  combined  in  a  striking  de¬ 
gree,  at  once  the  j  udicial  and  the  executive  in 
the  person  of  a  single  self-appointed  Tighter  of 
human  wrongs. 

Two  ladies,  fashionably  dressed  and  appa¬ 


rently  intelligent,  but  of  the  species  indicated 
above,  had  taken  their  seats  in  the  cars,  facing 
each  other,  and  eking  out  to  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  extent  what  they  called  their  “baggage,” 
(though  the  live  stock  of  the  party  were  far 
worthier  that  name,)  with  shawds,  reticules  and 
little  “  fixings,”  so  as  to  effectually  exclude  all 
comers  from  the  two  vacant  seats.  The  cars 
soon  became  uncomfortably  crowded,  several 
were  standing,  and  many  were  the  ineffectual 
applications  made  for  the  unoccupied  places 
referred  to,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  When,  at 
last,  an  elderly  gentleman  and  his  wdfe,  coming 
in,  and  meekly  requesting  a  place,  the  young 
lady,  who  sat  with  her  brazen  face  to¬ 
wards  the  passengers,  consented  to  allow  the 
lady  of  the  new  comers  to  sit  opposite  her,  but 
no  mortal  would  she  permit  to  occupy  the  seat 
by  her  side.  Consequently  the  husband  was 
compelled  to  find  an  asylum  in  some  remote 
part  of  the  car.  The  indignation  and  contempt 
of  all  the  passengers  had,  by  this  time,  attained 
to  about  the  murmuring  pitch,  but  things  went 
on  in  this  way  a  few  stations  further,  when  a 
stalwart,  hoosier -looking  chap,  who  sat  directly 
opposite  the  elderly  lady, on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  seeming  to  have  been  visit  ed  by  a  sudden 
inspiration,  rose,  marched  up  to  the  self-com¬ 
placent  young  pre-emptioner,  and  said  in  a  tone 
that  would  have  made  a  nor’-wester  nervous  : 

“  Hello  !  sa-ay — look  o’here !  I  bin  thinking 
we  can  make  a  better  ’rangement  than  this.  I 
should  like  to  hev  that  old  gen’lman  and  his  wife 
sit  together,  I  should.  They’d  ride  a  heap  more 
comfortable.  Now  spos’n  you  and  this  other 
gal  turn  over  this  seat  and  sit  together,  and  I’ll 
fetch  the  old  gen’lman  and  sit  him  down  along 
side  of  this  woman.” 

With  a  supercilliousness  that  was  “beautiful 
to  see,”  her  ladyship  replied  : 

“No,  I  thank  you,  sir.  I  want  this  seat  for 
my  baggage,  and  I  shall  not  give  it  up  to  any 
body,”  and  up  goes  her  nose  into  an  angle  of 
45  degrees. 

“  Wa-all  now,”  persisted  Hooshierous,  “  that 
don’t  seem  reasonable,  that  you  should  litter  up 
a  hull  seat  with  them  little  traps,  when  places 
is  so  scarce.  Hang  ’em  up  onto  a  nail ;  stick 
’em  under  ye  ;  set  onto  ’em  ;  there's  lots  o’ways 
to  fix  it.” 

Snap  went  the  eyes  again,  and  up  cocked  the 
little  nose,-  as  she  retorted — 

“  I  shall  do  no  such  thing  sir;  and  moreover, 
I’ll  be  obliged  to  you,  if  you’ll  just  mind  your 
own  business.” 

“  Well,  now,  you  see,  I’ve  set  my  heart  unto 
fixing  this,  and  it  dont  seem  ’stho’  I  could  think 
o’  being  disappointed.  And  I’ve  about  made  up 
my  mind,  that  unless  you  fix  it  so,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  give  up  my  seat  to  the  old  gen’lman, 
so ’s  to  bring  him  as  nigh  as  possible  to  his  wife, 
and  I  shall  hev  to  come  and  set  along  o’  you. 

I  dunno  but  you’d  like  the  ’rangement ;  I’m  con¬ 
sidered  some,  among  the  girls  where  I  live.” 

A  look  of  determination  began  now  to  gleam 
from  the  corrugated  face  of  the  countryman, 
and  the  young  lady,  with  mingled  alarm  and 
indignation,  hastened  to  reply — 

“  You’d  better  take  care  what  you  do,  sir ; 
I’m  not  to  be  insulted  with  impunity.” 

“Oh,  I’m  responsible,”  was  his  only  answer, 
as  he  led  the  old  gentleman  to  his  own  seat,  and 
immediately  commenced  crowding  into  a  place 
by  the  side  of  the  young  lady.  This  movement 
she  resisted,  when,  encircling  her  waist  with  his 
brawny  arm,  he  lifted  her  up,  as  though  she 
were  a  child,  planted  her  down  firmly  at  the 
further  end  of  the  seat,  and  settled  himself  com¬ 
fortably  into  his  place. 

“There,”  said  he,  “  that’s  the  dandy.  Now 
let’s  hev  a  little  turn  o’talk.  You’d  find  me  one 
o’  the  pleasantest  fellows  you  ever  did  see,  in 
private  conversation.” 

The  reader  may  well  suppose  there  were 
screams  and  struggles,  and  eyes  that  flashed 
through  tears,  and  threats  of  vengeance  by  the 
quantity,  while  the  passengers  on  every  side 
staggered  by  the  Cromwellian  boldness  of  this 
coup  d'etat ,  and  more  than  doubtful  of  its  pro¬ 


priety,  but  rejoicing,  in  spite  of  their  misgivings, 
over  the  sudden  retribution  that  had  befallen 
the  common  enemy,  were  vainly  striving  to 
conceal  their  merriment. 

“  You  brute!  you  villain !  I  never  was  so  in¬ 
sulted  in  my  life !  It’s  outrageous  for  the  passen¬ 
gers  to  permit  it!  Conductah!  conductah!  wa — 
augh — ow!  Where’s  the  conductah  ?  We’ll  see 
if  ladies  are  to  be  insulted  in  the  cars  with  im¬ 
punity  !  ” 

““Fetch  on  your  conductor !  ”  says  the  impertur- 
able  squatter,  “  I’d  like  to  have  him  tell  us  what 
a  lady  in  a  car  is !  ” 

Out  bounded  the  lady  in  a  rage.  “  I’d  rather 
jump  off  the  track  than  sit  with  such  a  beast." 

Immediately  the  Hoosier  rose,  turned  over  the 
revolving  back,  removed  the  lady’s  “  things” 
carefully  to  the  seat  on  which  her  companion, 
mute  and  terrified,  was  sitting,  placed  the  pas¬ 
sive  old  gentleman  and  his  wife,  (who  obeyed 
him  with  an  amusing  reliance  upon  his  superior 
ability,)  into  the  vacant  places,  and  returned 
quietly  to  his  own  seat,  with  the  exegi  monu- 
menturn  air  of  a  man  who  has  “  served  his 
generation.” 

The  ejected  lady  soon  returned  to  the  side  of 
her  companion,  and  in  a  crest-fallen  and  unob¬ 
trusive  mood,  retained  her  place  to  the  close  of 
the  journey. 

Our  story  is  done.  We  hardly  think  we 
should  have  attempted  it,  had  we  anticipated  it 
would  prove  so  long  a  one.  We’ll  not  spin  it 
out  any  further  with  philosophizing,  but  let 
every  reader  make  his  own  “improvements.” 
We  don’t  believe  the  all-pervading  young  lady 
on  the  cars,  at  any  rate,  is  in  any  doubt  about 
its  Moral. — Syracuse  Chronicle. 


An  Intense  Native  American. — The  most 
decided  case  of  nativeism  we  have  recently 
known  is  that  of  a  person  in  this  city,  who  was 
asked  to  attend  the  Pilgrim  Ball,  at  Plymouth, 
on  the  22d  inst.  He  replied  that  “  he  was  not 
going  forty  miles  to  attend  a  celebration  in 
honor  of  the  arrival  of  a  parcel  of  foreigners.” — 
Transcript. 

Over-paid. — An  Irishman,  who  had  jumped 
into  the  water  to  save  a  man  from  drowning, 
on  receiving  a  sixpence  from  the  person,  as  a 
reward  for  his  services,  looked  first  at  the  six¬ 
pence  and  then  at  him,  and  at  last  exclaimed, 
“  Well !  I’m  over-paid  for  the  job.” 

- a  ©  a - 

Taking  it  Easy. — A  traveller  in  England, 
observing  a  peasant  at  work,  and  seeing  he  was 
taking  it  remarkably  easy,  said  to  him : 

“  My  dear  friend,  you  don’t  appear  to  sweat 
any.” 

“  Why  no,  master;  six  shillings  a  week  ain’t 
sweating  wages.” 

- a  o  a - 

Where  to  Cut  it. — A  Yankee  boy  had  a 
whole  Dutch  cheese  set  before  him  by  waggish 
friends,  who  however  gave  him  no  knife. 

This  is  a  funny  cheese,  Uncle  Joe,  but  where 
shall  I  cut  it  ?” 

“Oh!”  said  the  grinning  friend,  “cut  it 
where  you  like.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  Yankee,  coolly  put¬ 
ting  it  under  his  arm,  “  I’ll  cut  it  at  home.” 

Fatherless. — As  Father  Morris  was  walking- 
through  a  parish  famous  for  its  profanity,  he 
was  stopped  by  a  whole  flock  of  the  youthful 
reprobates  of  the  place.  “Father  Morris! 
Father  Morris !  the  devil’s  dead!”  “Is  he?” 
said  the  old  man,  benignly  laying  his  hand  on 
the  head  of  the  nearest  urchin ;  “  You  poor 
fatherless  children!” 


On  Horseback. — A  gentleman  riding  on 

horseback  through  the  town  of - ,  one  day, 

met  an  awkward  fellow  leading  a  hog,  whom  he 
accosted  in  the  following  manner :  “  How  odd 
it  looks  to  see  one  hog  lead  another !”  “  Yes,” 

replied  the  chap,  “  but  not  so  odd  as  it  docs  to 
see  a  hog  ride  on  horseback!” 


AMERICAN  ACRICNLTtTRI 


THE  CHILD  IS  DEAD! 

It  is  hard  to  believe  it ;  that  we  shall  no  more 
hear  the  glad  voice,  nor  meet  the  merry  laugh 
that  burst  so  often  from  its  glad  heart. 

Child  as  it  was,  it  was  a  pleasant  child,  and 
to  the  partial  parent  there  are  traits  of  loveliness 
that  no  other  eye  may  see.  It  was  a  wise  or¬ 
dering  of  Providence  that  we  should  love  our 
own  children  as  no  one  else  loves  them,  and  as 
we  love  the  children  of  none  besides.  And  ours 
was  a  lovely  child. 

But  the  child  is  dead.  You  may  put  away 
its  playthings.  Put  them  where  they  will  be  safe. 
I  would  not  like  to  have  them  broken  or  lost ; 
and  you  need  not  lend  them  to  other  children 
when  they  come  to  see  us.  It  would  pain  me 
to  see  them  in  other  hands,  much  as  I  love  to 
see  children  happy  with  their  toys. 

.  Its  clothes  you  may  lay  aside ;  I  shall  often 
look  them  over,  and  each  of  the  colors  that  he 
wore  will  remind  me  of  him  as  he  looked  when 
he  was  here.  I  shall  weep  often  when  I  think 
of  him ;  but  there  is  a  luxury  in  thinking  of 
the  one  that  is  gone,  which  I  would  not  part 
with  for  the  world.  I  think  of  my  child  now, 
a  child  always,  though  an  angel  among  angels. 

The  child  is  dead.  The  eye  has  lost  its  lustre. 
The  hand  is  still  and  cold.  Its  little  heart  is 
not  beating  now.  How  pale  it  looks !  Yet  the 
very  form  is  dear  to  me.  Every  lock  of  its 
hair,  every  feature  of  the  face  is  a  treasure  that 
I  shall  prize  the  more,  as  the  months  of  my 
sorrow  come  and  go. 

Lay  the  little  one  in  his  coffin.  He  was  never 
in  so  cold  and  hard  a  bed,  but  he  will  feel  it  not. 
He  would  not  know  it,  if  he  had  been  laid  in 
his  cradle,  or  in  his  mother’s  arms.  Throw  a 
flower  or  two  by  his  side ;  like  them  he  with¬ 
ered. 

Carry  him  out  to  the  grave.  Gently.  It  is 
a  hard  road  this  to  the  grave.  Every  jar  seems 
to  disturb  the  infant  sleeper.  Here  we  are,  at 
the  brink  of  the  sepulchre.  Oh  how  damp,  and 
dark,  and  cold !  But  the  dead  do  not  feel  it. 
ihere  is  no  pain,  no  fear,  no  weeping  there. 
Sleep  on  and  take  your  rest ! 

Fill  it  up !  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ! 
Every  clod  seems  to  fall  on  my  heart.  Every 
smothered  sound  from  the  grave  is  saying — 
Gone,  gone,  gone  !  It  is  full  now.  Lay  the 
turf  gently  over  the  dear  child.  Plant  a  myrtle 
among  the  sods,  and  let  the  little  one  sleep 
among  the  trees  and  flowers.  Our  child  is  not 
there.  His  dust,  precious  dust,  indeed,  is  there, 
but  our  child  is  in  heaven.  He  is  not  there ; 
he  is  risen. 

I  shall  think  of  the  form  that  is  mouldering 
here  among  the  dead ;  and  it  will  be  a  mournful 
comfort  to  come  at  times,  and  think  of  the  child 
that  was  once  the  light  of  our  house,  and  the 
idol  ah !  that  I  must  own  the  secret  of  this 
sorrow — the  idol  of  my  heart. 

And  it  is  beyond  the  language  to  express  the 
j°y>  the  midst  of  tears.  I  feel  that  my  sin, 
in  making  an  idol  of  the  chiid,  has  not  made 
that  infant  less  dear  to  Jesus.  Nay,  thei’e  is 
even  something  that  tells  me  the  Saviour  called 
the  darling  from  me,  that  I  might  love  the  Sav¬ 
iour  more  when  I  had  one  child  less  to  love. 
He  knoweth  our  frame;  he  knows  the  way  to 
win  and  bind  us.  Dear  Saviour,  as  thou  hast 
my  lamb,  give  me  too  a  place  in  thy  bosom. 
Set  me  as  a  seal  on  thy  heart.  And  now  let  us 
go  back  into  the  house.  It  is  strangely  changed. 
It  is  silent  and  cheerless,  gloomy  even.  When 
did  I  enter  this  door  without  the  greeting  of 
those  lips  and  eyes,  that  I  shall  greet  no  more  ? 
Can  the  absence  of  one  produce  so  great  a 
change  so  soon  ?  When  one  of  the  children 
was  away  on  a  visit,  we  did  not  feel  the  absence 
as  we  do  now.  That  was  for  a  time ;  this  is 
forever.  He  will  not  return.  Hark !  I  thought 
for  a  moment  it  was  the  child,  but  it  was  only 
my  heart’s  yearning  for  the  lost.  He  will  not 
come  again. — Author  Unknown. 

Preaching  is  of  much  avail,  but  practice  is 
more  potent.  A  godly  life  is  the  strongest  ar¬ 
gument  that  you  can  offer  to  a  skeptic. 


Dimensions  op  Heaven. — The  following  cal¬ 
culations,  based  on  a  text  of  Revelations,  is  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Charlottesville  (N.  Y.)  Jefferso¬ 
nian  : 

A  Description  of  Heaven. — Revelations,  xxi. 
16.  “And  he  measured  the  city  with  a  reed, 
twelve  thousand  furlongs.  The  length  and  the 
breadth,  and  the  height  of  it  are  equal.” 

Twelve  thousand  furlongs— 7,920,000  feet — 
which  being  cubed,  is  842,088,000,000.000,000 
cubical  feet ;  the  half  of  which  we  will  res'erve 
for  the  Throne  of  God  and  the  Court  of  Heaven, 
half  of  the  balance  for  streets,  and  the  remainder 
by  3,096,  the  cubical  feet  in  a  room  16  feet 
square  and  16  high,  will  be  20,844,750,000,000. 

We  will  now  suppose  the  world  always  did 
and  always  will  contain  900,000,000  inhabitants, 
and  a  generation  will  last  thirty-three  and  a  third 
years,  2,700,000,000,000  persons.  Then  sup¬ 
pose  there  are  11,240  such  worlds,  equal  to  this 
number  of  inhabitants  and  duration  of  years, 
then  there  would  be  a  room  16  feet  long,  16  feet 
wide,  and  16  feet  high  for  each  person,  and  yet 
there  would  be  room. 

- O-O-C - 

Respect  Due  to  Wives. — Do  not  jest  with 
your  wife  upon  a  subject  on  which  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  wounding  her  feelings.  Remember  she 
treasures  every  word  you  utter.  Do  not  speak 
of  virtue  in  another  man’s  wife,  to  remind  your 
own  of  a  fault.  Do  not  reproach  her  with  per¬ 
sonal  defects ;  for,  if  she  has  sensibility,  you  in¬ 
flict  a  wound  difficult  to  heal.  Do  not  treat  her 
with  inattention  in  company ;  it  touches  her 
pride,  and  she  will  not  respect  you  more,  or 
love  you  better  for  it.  Do  not  upbraid  your 
wife  in  the  presence  of  a  third  party ;  the  sense 
of  your  disregard  for  her  feelings,  will  prevent 
her  from  acknowledging  her  faults.  Do  not  en¬ 
tertain  your  wife  by  praising  the  beauty  and 
accomplishments  of  other  women.  If  you  would 
have  a  pleasant  home  and  cheerful  wife,  pass 
your  evenings  under  your  own  roof.  Do  not  be 
stern  and  silent  in  your  house,  and  remarkable 
for  sociality  elsewhere. — Dollar  Newspaper. 


SINGLE  WOMEN. 

Many  are  the  jibes  and  sneers  thrown  out 
against  single  women,  after  they  have  passed  a 
a  “  certain  age.”  These  too  often  result  from 
thoughtlessness,  or  an  attempt  to  be  witty  at 
another’s  expense.  In  the  following  article,  the 
ever-benevolent  and  kind-hearted  Horace  Mann, 
pays  a  just  and  beautiful  tribute  to  the  value  of 
the  maiden  sister  or  aunt. 

Not  being  mothers  on  their  own  account,  they 
have  leisure  to  be  mothers  for  every  body  else. 
What  a  blessing  in  the  circle  of  the  families  to 
which  she  belongs,  is  an  unmarried  sister  !  She 
watches  by  the  aged  father  or  mother  with  a 
vestal’s  fidelity,  while  her  sisters  and  brothers 
abandon  the  old  homestead  for  Cupid,  or  cupid¬ 
ity.  Who  so  ready  as  she  to  solace  the  be¬ 
reavement  of  a  friend,  all  of  whose  earthly 
hopes  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  grave? 
To  the  widowed  brother,  her  sympathetic  voice 
and  spontaneity  of  kindness,  seem  almost  like  a 
return  from  the  tomb  of  the  idol  he  had  laid 
there ;  and  to  the  bereaved  sister,  whose  stay 
and  support  have  been  stricken  down,  she  be¬ 
comes,  as  it  were,  the  strength  of  another  man¬ 
hood.  Next  to  the  mother  herself,  she  is  the 
last  to  cease  her  expostulations  with  a  way¬ 
ward  daughter,  or  her  efforts  to  reclaim  an  un- 
filial  son.  To  children  bereft  of  parents,  she 
becomes  both  father  and  mother,  and  trains  un¬ 
conscious  orphanage  in  the  way  it  should  go. 
How  Protean  her  capabilities  of  usefulness, 
transforming  herself  by  turns  into  friend,  nurse, 
physician,  or  spiritual  guide — into  the  grave 
companion  of  the  old,  or  the  frolicksome  play¬ 
mate  of  the  young,  as  ever-varying  occasion 
may  demand !  Who  does  not  know  that  when 
any  child  of  all  her  kindred  is  deaf,  or  blind,  or 
halt,  or  whom  a  step-dame  Nature  has  maltreat¬ 
ed  in  any  other  way,  a  never-failing  resource  is 
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found  in  the  “  universal  Aunty as  though 
she  kept  a  full  assortment  of  eyes,  and  ears,  and 
faculties  for  all  kinds  of  impotent  folk !  Then, 
for  the  children’s  dresses,  does  she  not  always 
know  the  latest  style?  for  their  learning  has 
she  not  seen  the  sagest  books,  and  for  their 
health,  has  she  not  the  newest  cure-alls  all  by 
heart  ?  And  oh  !  for  the  romping  and  roister¬ 
ing  groups  of  the  nursery,  does  she  not  carry 
all  the  toy-shops  of  France  and  China  in  her 
pockets  ?  Who,  of  all  the  household,  can  help 
paying  homage  to  such  a  divinity,  even  though 
it  sometimes  does  seem  as  though  she  would  kill 
us  with  kindness  ? 

Outside,  and  beyond  the  family  relation,  this 
personage  often  becomes  a  kind  of  public  char¬ 
acter,  though  without  the  envy  or  the  odium 
which  attaches  to  the  notoriety  of  public  men. 
As  a  teacher  of  schools,  how  she  shames  the 
wisdom  of  the  lawgiver  and  the  retributions  of 
the  judge,  by  savi  -  where  they  sacrifice,  and 
redeeming  where  they  destroy!  To  hospitals 
for  disease  and  suffering,  to  prisons  for  penal 
retribution,  to  receptacles  for  reformation  from 
deepest  debasement  and  guilt,  how  divinely 
does  she  come,  her  head  encircled  with  a  halo 
of  heavenly  light,  her  feet  sweetening  the  earth 
on  which  she  treads,  and  the  celestial  radiance 
of  her  benignity  making  vice  begin  its  work  of 
repentance  through  very  envy  of  the  beauty  of 
virtue !  The  two  Misses  Fellows,  of  Boston, 
within  the  last  ten  years  have  found  homes  for 
more  than  a  thousand  destitute  orphan  child¬ 
ren,  carrying  on  this  warfare  against  ignorance 
and  perdition,  as  the  apostle  said,  at  their  own 
charges.  What  mothers,  unless  it  be  such  as 
the  mother  of  Washington,  deserve  so  much  as 
they  the  admiration  and  homage  of  mankind  ? 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

YORKSHIRE  PUDDING. 

This'  is  made  by  baking  a  batter  pudding  in  a 
dripping-pan,  under  a  piece  of  roasting  beef,  and 
is  much  liked  by  most  persons  who  have  tried  it. 

The  beef  is  first  partly  baked,  and  is  then  sup¬ 
ported  about  two  or  three  inches  above  the  bottom 
of  the  dripping-pan,  by  placing  it  upon  little  iron 
tripods,  or  upon  iron  cross  rods.  These  tripods 
can  easily  be  made  by  a  blacksmith,  or  little 
three-sided  wooden  horses  may  be  made,  four 
12-penny  nails  being  deprived  of  their  heads 
and  driven  into  one  side  of  the  wood  for  legs, 
and  the  meat  placed  upon  the  upper  sharp  edges 
of  two  or  three  of  these,  set  in  different  parts  of 
the  dripping-pan. 

For  the  pudding,  use  the  following  propor¬ 
tions.  Four  eggs — well  beaten — a  full  pint  of 
milk,  a  little  salt,  and  add  flour  enough  to  make 
a  moderately  thick  but  running  batter.  There 
should  be  enough  of  this  to  cover  the  bottom  of 
the  dripping-pan  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  deep. 

Before  making  the  batter,  let  the  meat  be 
partly  baked  over  the  pan  with  a  little  water  kept 
under  it.  Then  skim  off  the  fat  from  the  gravy, 
pour  in  the  batter,  and  bake  about  three-fourths 
of  an  hour. 

When  done,  remove  the  meat  to  the  center  of 
a  large  platter,  lift  out  the  legs  of  the  tripods 
carefully  from  the  pudding  so  as  not  to  break  it ; 
cut  it  in  small  squares  and  place  them  around 
the  edges  of  the  platter  with  the  brown  side  up. 

The  pudding  thus  baked  has  absorbed  the 
juices  flowing  from  the  meat,  and  will  be  found 
very  rich  and  delicious. 


Wise  men  mingle  mirth  with  their  cares,  as 
a  help  to  forget  or  overcome  them ;  but  to  re¬ 
sort  to  intoxication  for  the  ease  of  one’s  mind, 
s  to  cure  melancholy  by  madness. 
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THE  NEW  YEAR. 

No  exercise  of  the  mind  is  productive  of  so 
beneficial  results,  as  a  habit  of  reflection,  a  call¬ 
ing  up  in  review,  our  past  actions,  words, 
thoughts,  motives,  and  resolves.  This  can  best 
be  done  at  seasons  of  rest  when  all  is  quiet 
around  us,  when  the  mind  undiverted  by  any 
external  exciting  scenes,  can  sink  back  into  it¬ 
self,  and  read  the  record  marks  upon  the  tablets 
of  memory.  The  evening  hour  is  well  adapted 
for  this.  The  transactions  and  thoughts  of  the 
day  are  then  freshly  written  down  and  can  easily 
be  recalled.  To  examine  the  result  of  a  day’s 
effort,  to  study  its  errings,  its  failures  and  suc- 
•  cesses,  is  to  prepai’e  better  plans  and  attain  bet¬ 
ter  results  on  another  day.  This  is  to  the  char¬ 
acter,  what  pruning  is  to  the  tree ;  the  dead,  use¬ 
less  limbs  are  cut  off,  the  hurtful  excresences 
are  removed,  and  the  crooked  branches  are 
trained  to  better  growth.  A  wise  writer  has 
said  that, 

“A  soul  without  reflection, 

Like  a  pile  without  inhabitant,  to  ruin  runs.” 

But  while  these  daily  seasons  of  reflection 
are  useful,  nay,  necessary,  there  are  other  times 
when  we  should  extend  our  thoughts  over  a 
wider  field,  and  take  in  at  one  view  the  whole 
range  of  our  past  lives,  and  sum  up  the  great 
leading  principles  by  which  we  are  guided,  and 
the  results  which  have  been  produced  and  are 
likely  to  be  produced  in  the  future.  The  re¬ 
currence  of  a  New  Year  is  one  of  the  appropri¬ 
ate  seasons  for  such  an  exercise. 

Reader,  we  have  already  entered  upon  the  la¬ 
bors  of  the  year  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
four.  Some  of  us  have  seen  the  thirtieth,  some 
the  fortieth,  and  some  the  fiftieth  return  of  the 
annual  round  of  the  seasons.  Many  of  us  have 
more  than  half  completed  all  the  work  we  can 
ever  expect  to  accomplish.  What  have  we 
already  done  that  has  been  worth  doing  ?  What 
have  we  lived  for,  and  what  are  we  now  living 
for  ?  Are  the  great  leading  motives  that  gov¬ 
ern  our  actions  so  pure  and  elevated,  that  we 
give  them  our  own  approval,  and  are  we  willing 
that  they  should  guide  us  in  the  future  ?  Have 
we  higher  aims  than  our  animals,  who  instinct¬ 
ively  seek  only  to  secure  food  and  shelter  and 
the  propagation  of  their  species  ? 

Each  act,  however  small,  each  little  word  ut¬ 
tered,  is  a  constituent  drop  in  the  great  sea  of 
human  life.  Are  they,  like  the  rain-drops  from 
the  clouds,  pure  and  refreshing,  or  are  they  like 
the  impure  streams  from  a  muddy  fount  ? 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  “  he  is  a  benefactor 
to  his  race  who  causes  two  spires  of  grass  to 
spring  up,  where  only  one  grew  before.”  Are 
we  seeking  to  accomplish  this  literally  or  figura¬ 
tively  ?  Have  we  done  all  we  could,  and  are  we 
now  doing  all  we  can  to  add  to  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  our  fellow  men  ;  or  are  we  only 
laboring  to  appropriate  to  our  own  selfish  pur¬ 
poses,  as  much  of  the  products  of  other’s  labor  as 
it  is  in  our  power  to  do  ? 

What  is  to  be  said  of  us  when  we  quit  this 
stage  of  action  ?  Will  the  world  be  any  better 
because  wo  have  had  an  existence?  Will  it  be 
worse?  Have  we  kept  our  shoulders  to  the  car 


of  human  progress,  or  have  we  lain  sluggishly,  as 
blocks  before  its  wheels  ? 

This  is  a  lit  season  to  carefully  examine  our¬ 
selves,  to  study  our  past  errors,  that  they  may 
be  avoided  in  the  future ;  to  examine  our  motives 
and  adopt  higher  ones,  when  they  are  unworthy 
of  us ;  to  learn  where  we  most  readily  yield  to 
temptation,  and  to  place  there  a  double  guard ; 
to  sum  up  the  work  planned  out  for  life,  and  see 
how  small  a  part  is  yet  accomplished ;  to  make 
new  resolves  for  the  future ;  to  lay  out  definite, 
fixed  plans  of  action,  and  set  ourselves  systema¬ 
tically  and  vigorously  about  the  work  before  us. 
If  we  now  take  this  course,  the  New  Year  upon 
which  we  have  entered  will  pass  on  usefully,  and 
be  a  Happy  one. 

- •  O®— - 

REMEMBER  THAT  FRIEND  AT  A  DISTANCE. 

Make  him  fifty-two  presents  in  the  form  of  a 
weekly  periodical,  and  each  week  he  will  be 
reminded  of  you  as  he  receives  his  paper.  You 
can  do  this  by  sending  his  name  to  this  office 
with  the  same  amount  as  you  have  paid  for 
your  own  paper.  If  you  are  the  member  of  a 
club,  you  can  add  other  names  to  the  club,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  any  office  you  may 
direct  upon  the  same  terms. 


ORDER  SPECIMEN  COPIES. 

Any  person  who  may  wish  to  send  a  speci¬ 
men  paper  to  a  friend,  can  do  so  without  losing 
his  own  paper,  by  forwarding  the  name  to  us,  and 
we  will  send  any  one  number  indicated  without 
expense.  We  wish  every  farmer  in  the  country 
to  see  a  copy  of  our  paper,  and  will  be  obliged 
to  those  who  will  send  us  in  lists  of  names  of 
those  to  whom  we  can  forward  specimen  copies. 

- o  «  « - 

SWEET  POTATO  VINES. 

We  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  vines  of  the 
Sweet  Potato  may  be  preserved  during  winter, 
and  used  in  the  spring  for  propagating  the  new 
crop.  Have  any  of  our  readers  tried  this  pro¬ 
cess,  and  found  it  practicable  and  valuable  ?  If 
so,  will  they  please  communicate  their  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  matter.  We  should  like  to  learn 
definitely,  first,  whether  this  method  is  gener¬ 
ally  successful,  and  second,  whether  it  is  better 
than  the  usual  method  of  planting  the  tubers. 
We  have  our  suspicions  that  the  “  item”  recom¬ 
mending  this  method,  which  is  extensively 
“going  the  rounds,”  and  is  endorsed  by,  several 
respectable  papers,  was  first  started  to  “  fill  out 
a  column.” 

- •-©  • - 

Sulphur  eor  Pigs. — An  exchange  recommends 
sulphur  for  swine,  when  they  are  troubled  with 
the  kidney  worm,  or  when  they  are  mangy  or 
lousy.  The  sulphur  to  be  given  in  doses  of  a 
table-spoonful  a  day  mixed  with  their  food  and 
continued  for  a  week.  We  cannot  endorse  this 
remedy,  but  it  may  be  good,  and  can  do  little 
harm,  we  think. 

The  Scientific  American  gives  the  following 

Recipe  for  Out-door  Whitewash. — Make  a 
barrel  of  whitewash  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
while  hot  dissolve  ten  pounds  of  salt  and  ten 
pounds  of  sugar,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
molasses,  and  stir  it  with  your  whitewash — some 
add  also  an  equal  quantity  of  glue.  This  can 
be  colored  by  ochre,  umber,  &c.,  to  any  desira¬ 
ble  tint ;  it  is  better  if  applied  hot. 


We  do  not  see  any  good  reason  for  adding  the 
sugar,  molasses,  or  glue  to  an  “out-door  white¬ 
wash.”  It  strikes  us  that  the  addition  of  these 
substances  would  render  the  coating  more  solu¬ 
ble  in  rain,  to  which  it  is  necessarily  subjected. 
For  an  in-door  wash,  they  would  doubtless  be 
an  improvement  when  the  walls  are  not  too 
much  exposed  to  washing,  or  wet  and  damp¬ 
ness  from  other  causes.  A  mixture  of  glue  and 
molasses,  in  proper  proportions,  will  act  as  a 
cement  to  fix  the  lime-wash.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  glue  alone  is  better.  A  quarter  of  a 
pound  dissolved,  and  added  to  a  bucket  of 
whitewash  will  materially  add  to  the  firmness 
of  the  coating,  and  prevent  it  from  rubbing  off, 
when  dry.  When  a  pure  white  is  desired,  the. 
glue  should  be  as  clear  and  free  from  color  as 
possible. 

When  salt  is  mixed  with  whitewash,  which 
is  exposed  to  cattle,  they  are  quite  apt  to  lick 
it  off. 

The  following  remedy  is  extensively  copied 
by  our  exchanges.  Will  some  one  of  our  med¬ 
ical  friends  give  us  an  opinion  as  to  its  merits. 
It  is  as  much  our  province,  to  combat  error,  and 
to  question  doubtful  statements,  as  it  is  to  spread 
new  truths.  We  give  this  recipe  as  we  find  it, 
but  caution  our  readers  to  avoid  using  it  for  real 
or  supposed  bone-felons,  till  it  receives  further 
endorsement. 

Cure  for  Bone-felon. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Baltimore  Clipper,  says,  that  a  thimble-full 
of  soft  soap  and  quick  silver,  mixed  and  bound 
tightly  over  the  felon,  will  draw  it  to  a  head  in 
the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  hours.  The  curative 
can  then  be  removed,  and  by  the  application  of 
the  usual  poultices,  the  sore  will  soon  be  healed. 
This  remedy  is  said  to  be  a  very  severe  one,  but 
altogether  preferable  to  the  disease. 

Agricultural  Education — We  would  direct 
attention  to  the  announcements  in  our  adver¬ 
tising  columns,  of  the  educational  facilities  afford¬ 
ed  at  the  Agricultural  Schools  of  Yale  College, 
Albany  University,  and  of  Amherst  College. 
These  schools,  though  connected  with  colleges, 
and  enjoying  the  advantages  oflibraries,  cabinets, 
laboratories,  &c.,  are  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  usual  collegiate  course  of  study,  being  more 
especially  designed  for  giving  information  on  the 
subject  of  scientific  and  practical  agriculture. 
We  are  glad  to  see  such  schools  multiplying,  and 
we  believe  the  day  is  not  distant  when  farmers 
will  deem  it  quite  as  important  to  give  a  profes¬ 
sional  education  to  such  of  their  sons  as  are  de¬ 
signed  for  farmers,  as  to  those  who  are  destined 
to  engage  in  other  pursuits  or  professions. 

TnE  Genesee  Farmer. — The  present  number 
of  this  popular  monthly  journal  is  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  its  fifteenth  volume.  Daniel  Lee, 
its  editor,  announces  that  hereafter  he  will  devote 
his  time  chiefly  to  conducting  its  agricultural 
pages.  In  the  present  number  he  gives  a  brief 
review  of  the  past,  and  states  that  the  Genesee 
Farmer  has  been  the  progenitor  or  rather  the 
stepping-stone  to  such  later  papers  as  the  Al¬ 
bany  Cultivator,  Ohio  Cultivator,  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  Horticulturist.  With  such  an  off¬ 
spring  the  Farmer  may  certainly  be  allowed  in 
a  little  self-complaisant  boasting.  We  well  re¬ 
member  when  the  American  Agriculturist,  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  the  American  Farmer,  and  two 
or  three  others  were  the  only  agricultural  papers 
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in  the  country.  Now  their  names  are  legion. 
But  tncre  is  room  and  work  enough  for  all.  Let 
each  aim  at  preemenence,  by  making  its  pages 
the  most  valuable  and  reliable  source  of  inform¬ 
ation. 

- e-*o - 

None  of  the  January  magazines  have  yet 
reached  us,  except  the  National.  This  is  full 
of  good  things,  and  we  can  direct  our  readers 
to  no  better  way  of  investing  two  dollars  in 
magazine  reading,  than  to  subscribe  for  this 
deservedly  popular  periodical.  Carleton  &  Phil¬ 
lips,  200  Mulberry  street. 

REVIEW. 

A  Home  for  All;  or  the  Gravel-Wall  and  Octagon 
Mode  of  Building  ;  New,  Cheap,  Convenient,  Superior, 
and  adapted  to  Rich  and  Poor.  By  O.  S.  Fowler,  Fow¬ 
lers  &  Wells.  New  York.  1854. 

Like  an  earnest  and  energetic  man,  tinctured 
somewhat  with  enthusiasm,  after  adopting  a 
practical  idea,  Mr.  Fowler  has  set  to  work  to 
carry  it  out ;  and  having  done  so  successfully, 
is  so  well  pleased  with  the  result,  that  for  the 
good  of  mankind  he  has  written  a  book  about 
it.  This  is  just  what  we  like;  and  instead  of 
placing  their  lights  under  a  bushel,  we  heartily 
wish  that  others  would  give  their  knowledge  to 
the  world,  instead  of  keeping  mum,  and  grumb¬ 
ling  at  all  the  world  beside.  We  have  said  that 
Mr.  Fowler  has  adopted  an  idea.  We  should 
have  said,  rather,  that  he  has  advanced  two 
ideas,  neither  of  them  original  with  himself; 
for  we  have  met  them  both,  years  ago.  The 
first  is  the  somewhat  ancient  mode  of  pise  walls 
in  building — the  other,  the  octagon  form.  We 
have  looked  over  the  book  with  some  care, 
and  the  concluding  paragraph  so  well  explains 
the  objects  of  the  author,  and  is,  withal,  so 
frank  in  its  avowals,  that  we  give  it  entire  : 

Finally,  readers,  the  great  outline  ideas  of  this 
work — “  the  gravel-wall  and  octagon  form” — 
we  leave  at  the  door  of  your  common-sense,  to 
be  adopted  or  rejected,  and  modified  or  im¬ 
proved,  as  each  reader  pleases.  That  its  details 
are  complete  is  not  claimed.  That  it  is  suscep¬ 
tible  of  important  improvements  is  admitted — 
and  this  is  one  of  its  beauties,  that  it  admits  of 
so  much  diversity  in  its  internal  arrangements 
of  rooms,  thus  suiting  itself  to  the  tastes  and 
wants  of  all.  That  it  is  in  part  suggestive,  or 
throws  out  general  facts  and  suggestions,  not 
worked  out  perfectly  into  detailed  specifications, 
like  a  loaf  of  bread  put  upon  the  table,  requiring 
to  be  cut  up  into  slices,  but  the  bread — the 
main  thing — there  for  all,  is  also  admitted.  But 
that  no  reader  who  intends  to  build  can  read 
this  work  with  a  scrutinizing  mind,  without 
gleaning  therefrom  a  great  variety  of  most  valu¬ 
able  hints,  plans,  suggestions,  and  ideas,  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  applied  so  as  very  greatly  to  im¬ 
prove  his  prospective  house,  even  if  he  adopts 
neither  the  gravel-wall  nor  octagon  form,  so  as 
thereby  to  enhance  his  home  comforts  for  the 
balance  of  his  life,  and  that  it  will  enable  him 
to  save  himself  scores,  and  even  hundreds,  of 
dollars  in  building  a  house,  is  maintained  by  the 
author,  and  submitted  to  the  sound  sense  and 
practical  experience  of  the  builder.  And  if 
criticised,  let  it  be  with  generosity;  for  it  has 
been  written,  not  to  make  money  for  the  au¬ 
thor,  but  to  save  it  to  the  builder,  even  while 
adding  to  his  home  joys. 

These  thoughts  could  not  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  better  spirit,  or  in  a  manner  better 
calculated,  even  if  intended,  in  case  the  whole 
book  were  an  absurdity,  to  disarm  harsh  criti¬ 
cism  upon  its  contents,  and  meeting  our  author 
in  his  own  spirit,  we  shall  as  frankly  give  our 
views  of  his  work,  as  he  himself  has  submitted 


his  ideas  and  labors  to  the  public.  That  rural 
architecture  in  America,  in  its  mode  and  effect, 
is  to  be  rapidly  reformed  and  improved,  is  evi¬ 
dent.  The  frequent  publications  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  late,  show  that  the  public  mind  is  awake, 
as  evinced  in  the  demand  for  them.  Mr.  Fow¬ 
ler  has  given  the  best  possible  evidence  of  his 
own  confidence  in  the  plans  he  proposes,  by 
erecting  a  spacious  house  and  out-buildings  for 
his  own  occupation,  at  Fishkill,  near  the  Hud¬ 
son  River.  He  has  told  us,  in  graphic,  intelli¬ 
gible  words,  the  whole  story,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cellar  walls  to  the  look-out  upon  the  top. 
Every  room,  closet,  pantry,  scuttle-hole,  and 
cupboard,  are  named,  planned,  and  described. 
The  cost  of  every  thing  is  detailed,  and  the  ar¬ 
guments  pro  and  con.  are  given  for  the  excel¬ 
lence  and  superiority  of  what  he  has  done.  It 
would  take  too  long  to  describe,  and  too  much 
space  to  write,  his  various  modes  of  procedure 
with  his  material,  from  the  crude  lime,  the  un¬ 
mixed  sand,  and  the  newly-excavated  gravel 
and  stones  of  which  he  composed  his  walls,  or 
the  manner  of  the  labor  which  placed  them 
into  harmonious  and  convenient  proportion,  so 
agreeable  to  his  own  eye,  on  completion ;  and 
as  the  whole  affair  is  new,  in  its  practice,  at 
least  to  our  builders,  we  must  refer  them  at 
once  to  the  book  itself,  which  is  cheap,  and 
easily  comprehended. 

In  regard  to  the  material  he  recommends,  to 
wit:  a  composition,  or  mortar,  composed  of 
lime,  sand,  gravel,  small  boulders,  broken  quar¬ 
ry-stone,  broken  bricks,  iron  scorim,  or  slag — 
in  fact  any  hard  and  imperishable  material, 
mixed  with  lime  and  sand,  of  which  he  com¬ 
poses  his  walls,  his  buildings  will  remain  the 
best  possible  proof  of  their  utility.  There  they 
stand  for  examination,  and  time  will  test  their 
merits. 

To  the  shape  of  his  structures, — the  octagon, 
either  for  a  dwelling-house,  barn,  or  other  out¬ 
building, — with  a  full  understanding  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  merits  the  author  claims  for  it,  we  altogether 
dissent.  For  the  country,  the  square,  or  ob¬ 
long-shaped  house,  with  rear,  or  side-kitchen 
wing  on  the  ground  floor,  of  one  to  two  simple 
stories,  well  spread  over  the  ground,  with  con¬ 
venient  rooms  for  all  sorts  of  family  occupation, 
after  much  experience  and  long  observation, 
we  conceive  to  be  the  best  possible  shapes,  and 
most  grateful  in  effect,  to  both  the  eye  and  the 
mind,  in  their  contemplation.  In  them,  archi¬ 
tecture  may  exhaust  all  its  proper  proportions, 
and  true  ornament  all  its  legitimate  fancy,  with¬ 
out  violence  to  good  taste  and  correct  judgment. 
They  may  also  embrace  all  the  conveniences  so 
earnestly  contended  for,  and  so  well  suggested  in 
the  octagon,  without  its  incongruity  and  faults, 
which,  with  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  it, 
gives  no  adequate  compensation  for  their  exist¬ 
ence.  We  believe  a  house  should  have  its  front, 
sides,  and  rear ;  its  lawn,  side-grounds,  and 
back-yard  ;  and  these  all  indicated  unmistake- 
ably  in  its  exterior,  and  in  the  variety  of  its 
architectural  style  and  finish.  The  innovations 
of  our  author  in  the  shape,  as  well  as  much  of 
the  material  of  his  recommendations  for  roofing, 
side-covering,  and  other  minor  matters,  we 
fancy  will  hardly  prove  to  be  improvements 
over  present  and  long-tried  methods. 

In  the  discussion  of  barns  and  farm-build¬ 
ings,  our  author  is  evidently  not  at  home.  He 


lacks  experience  in  their  use  and  required  ac¬ 
commodations.  Had  he  confined  his  remarks 
to  the  structure  of  their  walls,  more  confidence 
would  be  given  to  his  recommendations ;  but, 
like  most  reformers,  his  enthusiasm  has  run 
ahead  of  his  knowledge  in  these  particulars, 
which  more  experience  in  them  would  correct. 
We  cannot,  however,  but  look  on  his  errors 
with  lenity,  so  earnest  and  well  intended  are 
his  suggestions.  And  as  it  occurs  to  us,  we 
must  enter  our  earnest  protest  against  his 
recommendation,  that  where  his  tried  material 
cannot  be  had,  unburnt  clay,  instead  of  lime 
and  sand  as  the  cementing  principle  of  build¬ 
ing  walls  should  be  substituted.  Olay,  un¬ 
burned,  in  a  frosty  climate,  is  utterly  worthless 
in  walls  for  any  building  whatever.  Rain  pene¬ 
trates  them,  making  them  moist,  and  frost  crum¬ 
bles  them  to  ruins  in  a  short  time  ;  and  we  are 
not  a  little  surprised  that  one  possessed  of  the 
chemical  knowledge  of  the  writer  should  not 
have  detected  its  deficiencies.  We  have  seen 
this  mode  of  building  walls  too  often  tried  and 
abandoned,  to  be  mistaken.  Glass  roofs  for 
barns,  and  various  equally  unprofitable  recom¬ 
mendations  of  our  author,  will  rarely  by  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  building  community  in  this  country, 
at  least  in  the  present  state  of  the  arts. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  glad  Mr.  Fowler  has 
written  this  book.  There  is  much  in  it  truly 
instructive  and  valuable  to  every  man,  either 
in  city  or  country,  who  is  about  to  build  a 
home  for  himself  or  others.  He  is  a  good  hu¬ 
man  physiologist,  understands  well  the  laws  of 
health  in  ventilation,  warmth,  and  temperature 
— the  position  of  building-grounds,  and  the 
various  et  ceteras  appertaining  to  them.  We 
recommend  every  man  about  to  build  a  house 
to  buy  this,  with  other  books ;  for  in  the  cost 
of  his  structures,  a  few  dollars  expended  in 
works  of  architecture,  and  a  few  hours  in  their 
attentive  perusal,  may  save  him  hundreds  in 
expense,  and  add  untold  comforts  for  a  lifetime 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  residence.  Any  man 
about  to  build,  who  has  a  single  practical  idea 
of  his  own,  is  a  dunce  to  throw  himself  alto¬ 
gether  into  the  hands  of  his  architect  or  builder, 
let  them  be  ever  so  accomplished,  without  un¬ 
derstanding  somewhat  of  his  requirements  him¬ 
self  ;  for  if  he  does  so,  he  is  sure  in  the  long  run 
to  pay  dearly  for  his  negligence. 

The  philanthropy  expressed  in  the  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  “  poor  man’s  cottage,”  and  “asso¬ 
ciation  houses,”  in  the  last  pages  of  the  book, 
must  commend  themselves  to  every  charitable 
and  benevolent  mind ;  and  we  trust  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  day  see  the  main  suggestions  set  down 
extensively  adopted. 

- 9  •  • - 

A  subscriber  in  Mayfield,  Warren  county, 
Georgia,  in  a  postscript  to  a  business  letter, 
says:  “We  have  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
an  average  crop  this  year.  There  has  been 
more  sickness  among  us  than  usual.  We  have 
as  yet  (Dec.  19)  had  little  cold  weather.” 

- »  «  « - 

Export  op  Breadstuffs. — During  the  past 
four  months,  there  have  been  exported  from 
this  country  to  Europe  alone  nearly  one  and  a 
quarter  million  bushels  of  wheat,  and  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  bushels  of  corn. 

- - 

Without  friends,  the  world  would  be  but  a 
wilderness. 
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AMERICAN  AG-RtCULTTTRIST. 


For  tlie  American  Agriculturist. 

A  PREMIUM  FOR  THE  BEST  BEE  HIVE. 

I  want  the  best  Bee-hive  in  the  United  States, 
and  am  willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  no  doubt  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  are  willing  to  do  the  same.  I 
have  bees  enough  to  make  annually  a  difference 
of  one  hundred  dollars  in  my  profits,  if  each 
swarm  could  be  made  to  add  50  cents  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  products.  Is  there  a  patent  hive  that  will 
do  this,  when  I  use  only  the  common  hive  fitted 
up  with  glass  boxes  ?  If  so,  I  will  pay  for  the 
right  of  using,  500  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  price.  But,  before  I  pay  such  premium, 
I  must  be  satisfied  that  said  patent  hive  posses¬ 
ses  the  stipulated  merits.  I  cannot  take  the  in¬ 
terested  recommendations  of  every  patent-ven¬ 
der,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  suppose  no 
sufficient  test  has  ever  been  instituted.  Even 
without  taking  into  account  the  difference  in  in¬ 
dustry  natural  to  swarms  of  the  same  size,  loss 
of  queens,  or  other  casualties,  it  will  not  do  to 
contrast  a  hive,  situated  in  the  midst  of  acres  of 
honey -yielding  flowers  throughout  the  season, 
with  one  where  drouth  or  other  causes  have  cut 
off  the  supply.  I  have  known  a  vast  difference 
in  the  collections  made  by  bees  in  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  hive,  when  a  distance  of  only  two 
miles  sepai’ated  them.  It  will  not  do  to  hive 
one  swarm  the  first  of  June,  and  another  three 
weeks  later,  and  then  contrast  the  amount  for  a 
test ;  because  if  we  allow  two  lbs.fjas  the  collect- 
ions  of  a  large  swarm  per  day,  there  will  be  a 
difference  of  over  40  lbs.  to  start  with — give  that 
to  the  patent  hive,  and  there  will  be  apparent 
evidence  to  those  not  understanding  it,  that  a 
peculiarly-constructed  hive  produced  the  effect. 
It  will  not  do  to  contrast  two  swarms,  when  one 
is  but  half  the  size  of  the  other ;  even  should 
they  issue  in  one  day ;  much  less  will  it  do  to 
contrast  the  productions  of  one  year  with  that 
of  another  ;  as  I  have  known  a  variation  of  800 
dollars  in  two  seasons  by  the  same  bees.  A  great 
many  people  have  yet  to  learn  that  bees  collect 
honey — never  make  it,  and  no  hive  can  be  filled 
without  the  means,  any  more  than  the  ox  would 
fatten  without  the  food.  Could  it  be  made  to 
appear  that  the  same  sized  family  of  bees  inha¬ 
biting  a  patent  hive,  will  obtain  a  greater  number 
of  loads,  or  lbs.,  than  in  the  common  one,  it  will 
be  an  advantage  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  reject. 
It  is  bad  economy  “to  save  the  penny  and 
lose  the  dime.”  For  my  own  interest,  and  that 
of  bee-keepers  generally,  I  will  endeavor  to  test 
impartially  the  merits  of  several  patent  hives ; 
providing  there  is  any  patentee  or  agent  willing 
to  risk  the  result  by  the  side  of  the  common 
one,  and  will  agree  to  the  stipulations  which  fol¬ 
low  : 

The  patentee  must  furnish  at  least  two  hives, 
free  of  expense,  at  the  R.  R.  Depot  in  St. 
Johnsville,  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  before 
another  season,  with  the  price  of  an  individual 
right,  cost  of  construction,  &c.,  and  secure  me 
against  loss  by  their  use,  providing  such  pa¬ 
tent  hive  fails  to  equal  >the  common  one.  On 
my  part,  I  will  agree  to  introduce  swarms  as 
near  one  size,  and  as  near  one  time  as  possible ; 
(I  shall  probably  have  swarms  enough  for  the 
purpose,)  they  will  not  be  fed  except  to  prevent 
starving ;  I  will  take  all  the  necessary  care,  and 
keep  a  correct  account  of  all  the  proceeds—- the 
swarms  to  be  estimated  by  one  standard  to 
their  size  and  time  of  issuing ;  the  surplus  honey 
according  to  its  amount  and  value  in  market 
— it  will  all  be  sold  to  the  best  advantage. 
By  this  rule,  after  a  trial  of  two  or  three  years, 
any  patent  hive  making  annually  25  cents, 
better  returns  than  the  one  I  now  use,  after  de¬ 
ducting  expense  of  construction,  and  say  one- 
twelfth  of  the  price  of  right — I  will  pay  double 
the  price  for  such  patent — if  50  cents  better,  five 
times  the  price.  The  hive  I  now  use  is  fully 
described  in  the  “Mysteries  of  Bee-keeping 
Explained the  cost  is  only  25  cents  when  ready 
for  the  bees,  the  cover  for  the  boxes  124  cents, 
stand  124  cents,  making  a  total  of  only  50  cents 
— glass  boxes  always  sell  at  the  same  rate  as 
honey  which  pays  all  the  expense  for  them; 


but  with  wood  boxes  tare  must  be  allowed.  At 
the  end  of  three  years,  if  not  before,  I  will 
report  (under  oath  if  necessary)  the  result, 
that  the  bee-keeping  community  and  public 
may  have  means  of  judging  which  is  the  best 
hive,  without  relying  on  the  interested  state¬ 
ments  of  the  patent-vender.  Should  any  com¬ 
petitor  be  successful  in  the  result,  he  cannot 
fail  to  obtain,  in  some  measure,  a  reputation 
for  his  hive  that  no  other  means  will  give  him. 

M.  Quine v, 

Author  of  “ Mysteries  of  Bee-keeping  Explained 

December,  1853. 

For  further  particulars,  address  M.  Quinby, 
St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

Agricultural  papers  please  copy. 

- *  © « - - 

SOLICITUDE  OF  PARENTS. 

Of  course  it  is  utterly  idle  to  urge  the  need 
of  such  an  education  for  sons  und  daughters, 
by  limiting  its  uses  solely  to  worldly  advantage. 
We  go  up  to  the  true  basis  of  life  for  firm 
ground  to  build  upon.  Take  that  ground  de¬ 
cidedly,  and  then  vve  view  all  true  culture  as 
part  of  the  training  of  souls  under  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  We  are  not  to  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  Divine  word,  by  all  of  God’s  gifts 
to  us.  They  are  cruel  parents  who  slight  the 
moral  and  spiritual  wants  of  their  children, 
and  train  them  in  worldly  passions.  This  is, 
in  the  saddest  sense,  giving  them  a  stone  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Bread  of  Life.  So  we  all  think 
and  are  ready  to  say.  Take  care  lest  our  con¬ 
duct  belies  our  words.  Whatever  its  position 
or  professions  may  be,  that  is  a  wretched 
household  whose  polity  is  not  based  upon  a 
Divine  standard — which  does  not  acknowledge 
a  rectitude  above  the  world’s  ways,  an;!  breathe 
faith  iu  God  and  things  eternal.  The  very  dis¬ 
cipline  of  a  true  home  will  be  modelled  after 
the  heavenly  order,  and  will  try  to  win  the 
spirit  of  the  benignant  Father  of  all,  who  tem¬ 
pers  firmness  with  kindness  so  wonderfully 
iu  the  government  of  his  creatures. 

Firmness  is  not  enough — kindness  is  not 
enough  ;  but  the  two  must  go  together.  Firm¬ 
ness  without  kindness  becomes  the  stony  aus¬ 
terity  that  crushes  the  will  into  servile  con¬ 
formity  instead  of  training  it  to  filial  obedience  ; 
kindness  without  firmness  readily  becomes  a 
feeble  expediency  that  changes  with  the  hour 
in  a  facility  serpentine  in  more  senses  than 
one.  Firmness  with  kindness  gives  a  discip¬ 
line  authoritative  and  flexible,  applying  just 
principles  in  a  mild  prudence  suited  to  all 
times  and  needs.  Of  old  perhaps  the  rigid 
temper  most  abounded,  and  austerity  made 
parental  rule  a  rod  of  iron  ;  but  now  the  other 
extreme  most  prevails,  and  a  feeble  indulgence 
allows  self  will  to  be  the  law  of  childhood, 
and  fosters  in  many  a  dwelling  a  j  uvenile  jaco¬ 
binism,  which  needs  only  time  and  chance 
to  ripen  into  utter  anarchy.  This  error 
does  cruel  wrong  to  parent  and  child  ;  to  the 
child  by  fostering  an  ungovernable  temper,  a 
perverse  caprice  that  scoffs  at  all  restraint, 
and  chafes  even  at  the  limitations  which  God 
has  imposed;  to  the  parent  by  bringing  upon 
him  the  contempt  of  those  who  owe  him  re¬ 
spect,  and  by  the  painful  conviction  that  the  in¬ 
dulgence  begun  in  apparent  kindness  has  been 
as  fatal  as  wilful  severity.  Away  with  the 
folly  and  the  puny  sentimentalism  from  which 
it  springs  !  The  family  is  the  safeguard  of  so¬ 
ciety — a  government  founded  by  Heaven  itself. 
Parents  are  to  rule,  children  are  to  obey.  This 
principle,  if  carried  out  with  energy  and  dis¬ 
cretion,  will  adapt  itself  to  the  various  ages 
and  circumstances  of  life.  The  element  of 
authority  will  be  imbued  with  the  attractive 
power  of  the  truth  and  love  upon  which  it  rests; 
and  as  the  child  grows  into  youth  or  maturity, 
the  authority  that  trained  him,  without  losing 
its  dignity,  will  appear  less  and  less  an  arbi¬ 
trary  will — nay,  authority  itself  will  seem  but 
the  sterner  aspect  of  persuasion. 

For  all  this  we  need  an  unworldly  faith  and 


a  spiritual  mind.  They  that  would  nurture 
others  in  the  true  fife  must  themselves  be 
nurtured  upon  its  true  element.  For  them¬ 
selves  they  must  breathe  the  prayer  for  daily 
bread  in  a  true  sense  of  its  meaning — a  true 
sense  of  dependence  on  God  for  moral  power 
as  for  bodily  strength.  Nothing  short  of  a 
temper  and  purpose  truly  religious  will  make 
the  household  a  school  of  faith  and  a  home  of 
wisdom  and  peace.  We  are  apt  to  be  too 
negligent,  indeed,  of  modes  of  instruction  and 
forms  of  worship.  Too  often  a  parent  neglects 
to  tell  his  children  what  is  deepest  in  his  own 
heart,  and  with  many  not  wholly  worldly  per¬ 
sons,  the  years  pass  away  without  any  regular 
habits  of  Christian  teaching  and  worship  in 
the  family.  The  remedy  cannot  come  from 
mere  formalism,  but  it  must  spring  from  a 
truer  heart — more  of  the  right  spirit  showing 
itself  in  the  right  way — in  all  wisdom  aDd 
prudence,  charity  and  devotion. 

Speaking  thus,  who  of  us  does  not  see  a 
startling  thought  staring  us  in  the  face — the 
thought  that  our  own  personal  character  is 
the  measure  of  our  influence,  and  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  teach  or  impress  what  we 
have  not  taken  to  our  own  hearts.  We  can¬ 
not  cheat  our  children  into  the  virtue  which 
we  affect,  for  they  will  find  us  out,  and  distin¬ 
guish  what  we  do  and  are,  from  what  we  say. 
influence  cannot  rise  above  the  level  of  charac¬ 
ter,  nor  the  fountain  above  the  fountain-head. 
What  motive  to  a  truer  life — what  warning 
against  vice  und  godlessness — what  encourage¬ 
ment  in  all  good — that  the  chief  patrimony  of 
children  is  the  character  of  their  parents;  and 
with  this  treasure  small  gifts  are  wealth,  and 
without  t  his  treasure  rich  gifts  are  poor  indeed. 
Unhappy  is  the  man  who  leaves  to  his  children 
the  influence  of  a  heart  hard  as  stone  and  a 
world li ness  wily  as  a  serpent!  Precious  the 
influence,  blessed  the  memory  of  a  parent, 
whose  life  has  made  the  ways  of  wisdom  pleas¬ 
ant  uni  peaceful,  secured  to  his  offspring  a 
childhood  pure  and  happy,  given  a  sacred  and 
cheeiful  remembrance  to  be  the  handmaid  of 
an  immortal  hope. 

The  affections,  it  has  been  said,  press  down¬ 
ward  more  strongly  than  they  lise  upward, 
and  parents  love  their  children  more  than 
children  can  love  them  in  return.  If  this  were 
so,  it  would  but  the  more  illustrate  the  fact 
that  life  is  not  utterly  selfish,  and  men  live  not 
for  themselves  alone.  It  is  true  that  we  do 
not  live  for  ourselves  alone.  The  merchant  at 
his  counting-house  has  thoughts  beyond  his 
gold  r.nd  merchandise — visions  more  fair  and 
kindly  than  these  ;  and  the  hard  handed  work¬ 
man  who  does  his  ruder  labor,  spares  of  his 
earnings  for  his  children  at  school.  But  the 
love  is  not  all  on  one  side,  although  time  may 
be  needed  to  adjust  the  balance,  and  teach 
childhood  to  appreciate  a  true  parental  care. 
God  holds  the  balance,  and  will  make  it  true. 
In  the  motive  and  in  the  result,  he  secures  the 
reward  of  fidelity.  Time  and  eternity  will 
show  that  the  love  which  he  has  inspired  shall 
win  harvests  of  blessings  that  cannot  perish. — 
The  Hearthstone,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood. 


LADY  NAPIER  AND  THE  MONKEYS. 

Lady  Napier  related  to  me  an  amusing  in¬ 
cident  in  connection  with  animals.  As  she 
and  Sir  Charles  were  coming  down  the  Maha- 
bleslnvur  hills,  they  chose  to  pitch  their  tent 
and  remain  for  the  night  on  a  spot  which  was 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  monkeys.  These  beasts 
were  drawn  by  their  intense  curiosity  close  to 
the  travellers,  and  Lady  Napier  sent  for  some 
nuts,  put  them  into  the  pocket  of  her  apron, 
and  fed  one,  which  was  bolder  and  tamer  than 
the  rest,  with  them.  When  they  withdrew 
info  the  tent,  their  apish  guests  likewise  re¬ 
treated.  On  awaking  next  morning,  Lady  Na¬ 
pier  was  startled  at  finding  that  her  purse, 
which  was  in  the  pocket  of  the  apron,  had  been 
stolen  in  the  night.  An  inquiry  was  instantly 
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made,  and  a  close  search  instituted  in  her 
room  for  it,  but  in  vain  ;  and  she  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  some  of  those  skilful  Indian 
robbers,  who  can  steal  the  sheets  from  under 
one,  unfelt  and  unseen,  had  carried  off  her 
property,  for  the  loss  was  considerable.  When 
walking  by  chance  into  the  back  enclosure  of 
the  tent,  she  found  her  friend  the  monkey  seated 
in  grave  dignity  with  her  apron  on,  imitating 
her  yester-evening’s  action,  and  supplying  the 
want  of  nuts  with  her  gold  and  silver  coins, 
which  he  scattered  liberally  around  him.  He 
was  suffered  to  empty  the  purse,  when  they 
tried  to  catch  him,  but,  so  far  as  we  remember, 
did  not  succeed;  he  returned  to  his  woods 
clad  in  a  black  satin  apron !  and  doubtless 
played  for  the  future  the  part  of  the  monkey 
who  had  seen  the  world. 

- »-o-« - 

USES  OF  FAIRY  LITERATURE. 

It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  gentleness  and  mercy  that  has  made  its  way 
among  us  through  these  slight  channels.  For¬ 
bearance,  courtesy,  consideration  for  the  poor 
and  aged,  kind  treatment  of  animals,  the  love 
of  nature,  abhorrence  of  tyranny  and  brute 
force — many  such  good  things  have  been  first 
nourished  in  the  child’s  heart  by  this  powerful 
aid.  It  has  greatly  helped  to  keep  us,  in  some 
sense,  ever  young,  by  preserving  through  our 
worldly  ways  one  slender  track  not  overgrown 
with  weeds,  where  we  may  walk  with  child¬ 
ren,  sharing  their  delights.  In  an  utilitarian 
age,  of  all  other  times,  it  is  a  matter  of  grave 
importance  that  Fairy  tales  should  be  respect¬ 
ed.  To  preserve  them  in  their  usefulness, 
they  must  be  as  much  preserved  in  their  sim¬ 
plicity  and  purity,  and  innocent  extravagance, 
as  if  they  were  actual  fact.  Whosoever  alters 
them  to  suit  his  own  opinions,  whatever  they 
are,  is  guilty,  to  our  thinking,  of  an  act  of  pre¬ 
sumption,  and  appropriates  to  himself  what 
does  not  belong  to  him. — Household  Words. 

Dating  Lettebb. — Where  our  correspondents  are 
not  perfectly  well  known  to  us,  we  wish  they  would 
in  all  cases,  date  their  letters  very  plainly,  with  their 
post-office  address.  Nearly  every  town  in  the  United 
States  has  half  a  dozen  name-sakes  in  other  States, 
and  of  some  of  the  most  popular,  they  number  by 
fifties.  A  few  years  since,  there  were  about  thirty 
Washingtons  in  Ohio  alone.  Let  us,  in  all  cases, 
have  the  name  of  their  post-office  and  State,  at  the 
head  of  their  letter,  and  they  will  be  sure  of  a  light 
direction  for  their  letters  in  return. 

Pre-payment  of  Postage. — All  correspondents 
are  requested  to  pre-pay  their  postage  on  letters  to 
us,  as  they  thereby  secure  pre-payment  in  return. 
The  saving  of  two  cents  for  each  letter  may  seem  a 
small  matter  to  such  as  seldom  write,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  omission  to  pre-pay  would  make  a  difference  of 
hundreds  of  dollars  per  annum  in  our  own  postage 
bills. 

We  also  suggest  the  propriety,  where  correspond¬ 
ents  write  us  expressly  on  their  own  business,  re¬ 
questing  a  favor  which  causes  us  some  trouble,  and 
with  no  corresponding  benefit,  that  they  not  only 
pre-pay  their  postage,  but  also  enclose  a  stamp,  to 
pre-pay  the  answer  they  solicit  in  return. 


®arluk 

Hog  Market. — A  brisk  trade  is  going  on  at 
present  at  Evansville — a  mutual  good  feeling 
exists  between  buyers  and  sellers.  Messrs.  Orr 
&  Laughlin  are  taking  in  a  large  number  of  fine 
hogs  this  week — while  several  other  houses  are 
commencing  to  buy  liberally.  There  will,  from 
present  prospects,  be  an  increased  business  done 
here  this  year — a  larger  quantity  and  better 
quality  of  hogs  will  be  put  up  than  ever  before. 
We  can  see  nothing  in  the  future  to  vary  the 
prices  from  those  above  stated.  The  ruling 
price  here  now  is  $3.75a$4.00  for  good  hogs. 
— Evansville ,  (. Ind .)  Jour.  22 d  Dec. 

Hogs. — The  weather  has  been  excellent  du¬ 
ring  the  week  for  killing,  and  our  packers  have 


been  improving  it.  There  have  been  in  all 
about  10,000  head  slaughtered,  and  there  were 
yesterday  nearly  4,000  in  pens,  awaiting  the 
knife, besides  large  droves  daily  arriving.  At 
the  slaughterhouse  of  Marshal  &  Doyle  about 
GOO  are  slaughtered  daily.  Prices  firm  at  $3.00 
nett. — Nashville  Whig ,  Dec.  22 d. 

Cincinnati,  Dec.  27. — There  was  an  active 
demand  to-day ;  and  although  receipts  were  fair, 
they  were  not  adequate  thereto.  In  prices,  an 
advance  of  fully  10c.  was  established.  The  sales 
comprised  600,  1300,  382,  and  260  at  $4.35 ; 
150  at  $4.36 ;  750,  640,  260,  600  and  436  at 
$4.40,  closing  firm  at  the  latter  figure,  with 
holders  generally  asking  $4.50. 

Cincinnati,  Dec.' 30. — The  market  for  Hogs  is 
firm  at  $4.50  a  $4.60. 

- 0  6  « - - 

From  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  Dec.  12th. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  BRITISH  CORN  TRADE. 

From  St.  Petersburg  the  shipments  of  Wheat 
have  been  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  same  has  been  for  Lon¬ 
don.  This  supply  is  now  close  at  hand,  and 
the  major  part  will  probably  arrive  in  the 
Thames  in  the  course  of  the  next  eight  days. 
Whether  the  effect  has  already  been  anticipa¬ 
ted  remains  to  be  seen,  but  that  the  close 
approach  of  this  large  supply  has  not  caused 
any  degree  of  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  re¬ 
ceivers  may  be  inferred  from  the  improved  tone 
which  the  trade  has  assumed  within  the  last 
few  days.  The  extreme  languor  which  prevailed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  week  has  given  place  to 
more  activity,  and  though  no  portion  of  the  re¬ 
cent  decline  has  yet  been  recovered,  present 
appearances  are  indicative  of  a  rally  rather  than 
a  further  reduction.  This  may  be  partly  owing 
to  the  belief  that  no  further  shipments  from  the 
north  of  Europe  will  be  practicable  until  spring, 
the  navigation  of  most  of  the  rivers  and  harbors 
having,  according  to  late  advices,  become 
impeded  by  ice;  and  further,  to  the  accounts 
from  France,  prices  having  again  began  to 
ascend  in  that  country  after  a  period  of  rather 
severe  depression.  That  the  wants  of  France 
are  fully  as  urgent  as  those  of  Great  Britain 
does  not  admit  of  doubt — the  enormous  impor¬ 
tations  from  the  Black  Sea  into  Marseilles,  the 
shipments  made  from  the  Baltic,  from  America, 
and  from  hence  to  the  northern  ports  of  France, 
have  failed  to  create  any  lasting  impression. 
The  supplies  have  been  rapidly  absorbed,  and 
the  probability  is  that  that  country  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  import  on  a  very  extensive  scale  up  to 
the  time  of  the  next  harvest.  This  is  a  very 
important  consideration  in  regard  to  the  future ; 
for  with  so  active  a  competitor  Great  Britain  is 
not  likely  to  obtain  the  aid  we  believe  she  will 
stand  in  need  of  on  as  easy  terms  as  might  other¬ 
wise  have  been  possible.  Within  the  last  few 
days  buyers  of  Wheat  from  France  have  again 
made  their  appearance  in  the  London  market, 
and  rather  large  purchases  have  been  made, 
principally  of  floating  cargoes,  either  arrived  off 
the  coast  or  still  on  passage,  but  having  the 
continental  clause  in  the  charter,  i.  e.,  instruc¬ 
tions  to  call  at  Falmouth,  or  some  other  port 
agreed  on,  and  there  receive  orders  as  to  the  ul¬ 
timate  destination. 

Indian  corn  has  been  neglected ;  and,  though 
there  have  been  no  arrivals  off  the  coast  for 
several  days  past,  the  only  cargo  undisposed  of 
(800qrs.  from  Galatz)  has  been  offered  in  vain 
at  44s.  per  qr.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  CORN  TRADE. 

The  advices  from  the  Baltic  inform  us  that 
most  of  the  vessels  had  finished  loading,  and 
had  taken  their  departure,  and  that,  the  ship¬ 
ping  season  being  over,  very  little  had  been 
done  in  the  grain  trade. 

The  Danzig  reports  state  that  hardly  a  bar¬ 
gain  had  been  closed  during  the  preceding  week, 
and  the  prices  had  become  in  a  great  measure 
nominal.  The  quality  of  the  new  Wheat  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  much  complained  of;  and  that  this 
was  not  without  reason  may  be  readily  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  weights  quoted  for  new.  The 


stock  in  granary  was  estimated  at  40,000  qrs., 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  inferior  unsound 
qualities. 

From  Stettin  we  have  letters  of  Wednesday’s 
date.  The  weather  having  become  milder,  it 
was  intended  to  make  an  attempt  to  break  the 
ice,  so  as  to  allow  the  laden  vessels  lying  in  the 
harbor  to  put  to  sea.  There  was  not  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  much  doing  in  Wheat ;  but  holders  were 
firm,  and  previous  prices  had  been  tolerably 
well  maintained. 

From  Greifswald  and  Anclam  we  have  similar 
accounts. 

At  Kostock,  on  Monday  last,  there  was  not 
much  doing  in  Wheat;  the  dull  tone  of  the 
English  advices  had  begun  to  have  an  influence 
on  the  minds  of  holders,  and  the  tendency  of 
prices  had  been  downwards.  The  weather  had 
been  very  severe,  and  the  river  had  been  cov¬ 
ered  with  ice;  but,  a  thaw  having  set  in  the 
previous  day,  it  was  hoped  that  the  few  vessels 
caught  in  the  ice  would  be  set  free,  and  be  able 
to  proceed  to  their  destination. 

The  Hamburg  advices,  on  Tuesday,  report  a 
change  in  the  weather,  and  a  partial  reopening 
of  the  river  navigation.  The  demand  for  Wheat 
— after  having  been  very  languid  for  a  time — 
had  improved,  a  few  purchases  had  been  made 
for  French  account. 

In  the  Dutch  markets  prices  have  rather 
given  way  of  late ;  and  at  Rotterdam,  on  Monday, 
white  Zealand  Wheat  was  decidedly  easier  to 
buy. 

From  Belgium,  we  learn  the  supplies  of  home¬ 
grown  corn  had  sufficed  for  the  consumption, 
and  the  prices  of  Wheat  had,  consequently,  ad¬ 
vanced.  That  the  last  harvest  gave  but  an 
indifferent  return  in  that  country  cannot  be 
doubted. 

The  most  recently  received  advices  from 
France  state  that  prices  of  Wheat  and  Flour  had 
undergone  an  important  advance  at  the  princi¬ 
pal  markets.  At  Paris,  on  Wednesday,  as  much 
as  100  francs  per  sack  was  paid  for  fine  Flour, 
being  the  highest  point  yet  attained.  The  stock 
of  Flour  on  hand  amounted  to  only  13,855  metri¬ 
cal  quintals.  The  upward  movement  appears 
to  have  extended  to  all  the  northern  markets. 
At  Berg  the  rise,  on  Wednesday,  was  equal  to 
nearly  5s.  per  sack;  and  a  similar  improvement 
had  taken  place  at  Lisle. 

Letters  from  Marseilles,  of  the  2nd  inst., 
inform  us  that  about  280,000qrs.  of  Wheat  had 
been  received  at  that  port  in  November.  From 
the  more  distant  places,  the  accounts  report  a 
continued  demand  for  Wheat,  principally  on 
French  and  Italian  account. 

Letters  from  Odessa,  dated  Nov.  25,  state 
that  of  the  enormously  large  shipments  made 
from  thence,  comparatively  little  had  been  for 
Great  Britain.  The  inquiry  had  been  active 
during  the  week,  and  about  65,000qrs.  had  been 
taken,  principally  for  the  Mediterranean. 


PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

Wholesale  prices  of  the  more  important  Vegetables, 
Fruits,  &c.. 

Washington  Market,  Dec.  31, 1853. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  Carters,  and  Mercers,  3P  bbl.,  $2 
75  ;  Junes,  $2  50  ,  Western  Reds,  $2  25  ;  Sweet  Potatoes, 
$  bbl.  $3  50;  Cabbages,  $  100,  $6@$8  ;  Red  do.,$7@$9; 
Savoys,  $7@10  ;Onions,  white,  ^  bbl.,  $i  75@$2 ;  do., 
yellow,  $1  5U@.$1  75  ;  do.  red,  $i  25@41  37X;  Parsneps  ^ 
bushel,  50c. ;  Carrots,  tp  bushel,  50c.  ;  Beets,  ^p  bushel,  44 
@50 ;  Turnips,  white  jp  bbl.  $1  25@$1  50  ;  Ruta  Baga, 
bbl.,  $1  50  ;  Spinach,  t|p  bbl.,  $2  50  ;  Corn  Salad,  basket, 
62>£c.;  Lettuce,  !jp  100,  $2  ;  Endive,  ^p  100,  $2;  Celery  ^p 
doz.  bunches,  87>£c.@$l  ;  Parsley,  ^p  doz.  bunches,  37^c. 
Leeks,  ^  doz.  bunches,  75c. ;  Salsafy,  $  doz.  bunches,  75c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  Newtown  Pippins,  ^p  bbl.,  $4  50@5  50; 
R.  I.  Greenings,  $4@$4  50  ;  Spitzenburgs,$2  50@$>3  ;  Bald¬ 
wins,  $2  75@$3  25  ;  Vandervere,  $2  50@$3  ;  Swaar,  $2  25 
@g2  50  ;  Russets,  $2  50@$2  75 ;  Romanites,  $12 50@j>2  75  ; 
Cranberries,  ^p  bbl.,  $6@$8;  Chestnuts,  ^  bush,,  $3  ;  Hick¬ 
ory  nuts,  ^p  bush.,  $3  25. 

The  supply  of  vegetables  this  morning  was  the  smallest 
we  have  seen  during  the  season;  and  the  prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  considerably.  Very  few  cabbages  were  offered,  and 
these  were  not  of  extra  quality.  There  was  a  good  supply 
of  Celery,  though  the  stalks  were  small  in  comparison  with 
these  ofiered  some  weeks  ago.  Ruta  Baga  turnips  are  plen¬ 
tiful,  though  small.  Potatoes  are  gradually  rising  in  prico, 
as  the  quantfty  sent  to  market  this  season  is  limited,  and 
they  are  subject  to  damage. 
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Apples  continue  about  the  same  as  for  some  weeks  past. 
Sound  lots,  selected  with  care,  command  a  high  price.  The 
quantity  in  market  docs  not  vary  much  at  this  season. 

Poultry  is  in  demand  at  the  same  rate  as  quoted  last 
week,  and  the  supply  in  market  is  considerable. 


NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

A  very  deficient  supply  of  cattle  to-day  had  the  effect  of 
keeping  up  the  prices  to  the  same  average  as  last  week,  for 
the  demand  was  by  no  means  brisk,  or  a  desire  to  purchase 
at  high  rates  very  manifest.  Those  butchers  only  attended 
who  were  in  want  of  something  to  kill,  and  of  course  were 
obliged  to  take  what  they  could  get.  Owing  to  the  state  of 
the  roads,  the  cattle  have  arrived  very  irregularly  during  the 
past  week,  and  several  expected  lots  did  not  come  in.  The 
number  for  sale  at  the  Washington  Yards  did  not  exceed 
1200,  though  the  number  reported  is  considerably  greater 
owing  to  the  irregularity  of  their  receipt.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  of  dealers  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  yesterday  was  the  great  holiday  of  the  year,  and 
that  many  of  the  regular  visitors  at  the  yards  kept  the  day 
in  popular  style.  An  arrangement  entered  into  by  the  drov¬ 
ers  and  others  concerned  with  this,  the  principal  cattle 
market  day  of  the  city,  will  take  effect  next  Tuesday,  and 
the  market  day  will  hereafter  be  on  Tuesdays  instead  of 
Mondays.  The  encroachment  on  the  quiet  and  due  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Sabbath  which  heretofore  resulted  from  forward¬ 
ing  cattle  in  time  for  the  market  on  Monday,  will  thus  be 
obviated,  and  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  change. 
Washington  Yards,  44th  st.  A.  M.  Allerton,  Proprietor. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  reported  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  January  3 : 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK. 

1,721 
33 
2,054 
253 

Forwarded  by  the  Harlem  railroad,  beeves,  175  ;  cows, 
26  ;  veals,  256  ;  sheep,  1764. 

By  the  Hudson  River  railroad,  beeves,  286. 

By  the  Erie  railroad,  beeves,  400  ;  sheep,  173. 

The  balance  came  by  the  boats  and  on  foot. 

New-York  cattle,  forwarded  by  cars,  743  ;  do.  on  foot,  260. 
From  Pennsylvania  on  foot,  38  do. 

From  Virginia,  on  foot,  322  do. 

From  Ohio,  on  cars,  145  do. 

From  Connecticut,  on  foot,  29  beeves,  7  cows,  and  7  calves. 
From  New  Jersey,  on  foot,  10. 

The  prices  are  as  follows  : 

Inferior,  7%@8c. 

Middling  8%@9c. 

Good,  9%@10c. 

Extra,  10%c. 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  IN  MARKET  TO-DAY. 

'Browning’s,  Sixth  street. 


half  a  dozen  of  the  principal  stables.  The  demand  for 
horses  at  the  present  time  may  be  put  down  at  about  0,  and 
probably  will  not  become  brisk  again  till  four  to  six  weeks 
hence. 


@  28 


h—  45 


IN  MARKET  TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 

Cows  and  Calves, 
Sheep, 

Veals, 


1,716 

500 

30 


PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce ,  Groceries,  Provisions,  Lumber,  <Vc. 

Ashes. 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853 . $100  lbs.  5  50  g 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852 . . . 5 

Beeswax. 

American  Yellow .  . $  lb.  —  27 

Bristles. 

American,  Gray  and  White . —  40 

Coal. 

Liverpool  Orrel . $  chaldron,  11  %  @  12  — 

Scotch . . @  — 

Sidney . . .  7  75  @  8  — 

Pictou . . .  6  50  ®  7  — 

Anthracite. . . .  :  . $  2,000  lb.  6  50  @  7  — 

Cotton.  Atlantic  Other  Gulf 

Ports.  Florida.  Ports. 

Inferior . —  @—  —  @—  —  @— 

Low  to  good  ord .  7%@8%  7%@8%  7%@8% 

Low  to  good  mid .  9%@10%  10%@11%  11  @,11% 

Mid.  fair  to  fair . 10  @11  11%@11%  11%®I2 

Fully  fr.  to  good  fr . 11%@—  11%@—  _  @12% 

Good  and  fine.. . . —  @—  —  @—  —  @ — 

Cotton  Bagging. 

Gunny  Cloth . $  yard,—  10%@10% 

American  Kentucky . . .  @ - 

Dundee . . @ - 


!  lb.—  13 
...—  13 


.—  11 


lb.  —  7 


gro.  —  85 

. —  20 

. —  4 


_  13% 

@— 13% 
-  11% 
-11% 
10 


Beeves. 

170 

20 

Cows, 

40 

10 

Sheep, 

2,141 

O’Brien’s, 

Sixth  street. 

1,000 

Cows, 

Beeves, 

15 

70 

Chamberlin’s, 

Robinson  street. 

6 

Beeves, 

300 

10 

Cows  and  Calves,  30 

0 

Sheep, 

Veals, 

2,800 

25 

250 

@-  7% 
@—14 

@—45 
@ — 28 
@—12 

50 
h-  9 


Sheep.— At  Chamberlin’s  the  supply  of  sheep  was  small 
for  the  week,  and  few  on  hand  to-day.  The  prices  have  a 
tendency  to  rise. 

The  following  are  a  few  lots  and  their  prices,  sold  by  Wm. 
Deheart  during  the  week  :  112  sheep  for  $621  50  ;  52  do., 
£253  50  ;  40,  8107  62.  The  last  lot  were  below  medium 
quality.  Also  55  sheep,  @$4  50  ;  40,  @$4  25  ;  45,  @$4  87 ; 
21,  @$5  87%. 

The  average  prices  for  sheep  may  be  quoted  at  $2  75,  £4 

@$7 . 

Lambs  may  be  considered  out  of  season ;  few  are  now 
offered. 

At  Browning’s  there  was  no  variation  in  the  price  of 
sheep  worth  recording.  The  receipts  were  considerably 
less  than  those  of  the  previous  week- 

Veals. — Those  fit  for  market  command  a  fair  price  ;  7c. 
is  about  the  average,  while  those  unfit  for  food  are  sold  for 
whatever  they  will  bring. 

Swine.— Hogs  continue  steady  at  last  week’s  prices  ;  there 
were  none  received  at  the  Washington  Yards,  the  north 
river  is  the  route  by  which  they  are  forwarded  from  this 
State.  At  the  West  they  are  quoted  at  4c.  nett  to  packers. 
Dressed  carcases  are  sold  in  lots,  on  board  the  market  boats, 
north  river,  at  0%@7c.,  and  on  foot  the  price  is  about  5@ 
5%  cents. 

IIorsb  Market. — There  is  little  doing  by  way  of  sales  of 
horses.  Thero  aro  soarcely  300  horses  in  ail  on  hand  at 


Coffee. 

Java,  White . 

Mocha . . . 

Brazil . 

Maracaibo . 

St.  Domingo . (cash). 

Cordage. 

Bale  Rope . 

Boit  Rope . . 

Corks. 

Velvet,  Quarts  . . 

Velvet,  Pints . 

Phials . 

Feathers. 

Live  Geese,  prime . $  lb.  —  48 

Flax. 

Jersey . $  lb.  —  8 

Flow  and  Meal. 

Sour . $  bbl.  6  25  @6  62% 

Superfine  No.  2 .  7  24%@7  50 

State,  common  brands .  6  93%@7  68% 

State,  Straight  brand .  7  —  @ - 

State,  favorite  brands .  7  75  ^@7  81% 

Western,  mixed  do .  7  —  @7  75 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  Straight  do .  7  68%@7  75 

Michigan,  fancy  brands .  6  93%@7  — 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands .  0  87%@7  — 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common . . .  7  —  @7  12% 

Ohio,  fancy  brands .  7  12%@7  18% 

Ohio,  extra  brands .  7  18%@7  87% 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do .  7  —  @7  75 

Genesee,  fancy  brands .  7  —  @7  18% 

Genesee,  extra  brands .  7  25  @8  25 

Canada,  (in  bond) .  6  93%@7  — 

Brandywine .  7  18%@7  75 

Georgetown .  7  25  @7  75 

Petersburgh  City . .  718%@7  75 

Richmond  Country .  7  1’2%@7  68% 

Alexandria .  712%@7  25 

Baltimore, 'Howard  Street .  7  I2%@7  18% 

Rye  Flour .  5  12%@5  25 

Corn  Meal,  Jersey .  3  70  @3  81% 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . 4  "  ' 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . $  punch.  J 8  50 

Grain. 

Wheat,  White  Genesee . $  bush.  I  75  @2  — 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) .  1  75  @1  85 

Wheat,  Southern,  White .  1  68  @1  85 

Wheat,  Ohio,  White .  167  @172 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White . . .  1  73  @1  76 

Wheat,  Mixed  Western  . .  1  54  @1  60 

Wheat,  Western  Red .  1  57  @1  60 

Rye,  Northern . . . . .  1  08  @109 

Corn,  Unsound . —  78  @ — 79 

Corn,  Round  Yellow . —  75  @—82% 

Corn,  Round  White . —  80  @ — 82 

Corn,  Southern  White . —  80  @ — 82 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow . —  76  @ — 82 

Corn,  Southern  Mixed . —  78  @ — 80% 

Corn,  Western  Mixed . —  80  @ — 81% 

Corn,  Western  Yellow . . .  @— — ■ 

Barley . —  81  @ — 86% 

Oats,  River  and  Canal . —  50  @ — 52 

Oats,  New-Jersey . —  48  @ — 49 

Oats,  Western . . . —  51  @ — 53 

Oats,  Penna . —  48  @ — 50 

Oats,  Southern . —  45  @—46 

Peas,  Black-eycd  . $  2  bush.  2  75  @2  87% 

Peas,  Canada . bush.  1  18%@ - 

Beans,  White .  1  50  @1  62% 

Hay,  FOR  SHITTING  : 


Sisal . .  .  jq 

Sunn . .  .  . _  6 

Italian . .7.7.'$  ton,  240  — 

•Iute . .  50 

American,  Dew-rotted . . . 170  — 

American,  do.,  Dressed . 180 _ 

American,  Water-rotted . . 

Lime. 

Rockland,  Common.  . . $  bbl. - (§ 

Molasses. 

New-Orleans . $  gall.  —  32  @ 

Porto  Rico . —  25  @ 

Cuba  Muscovado . —  23  @ 

Trinidad  Cuba . —  23  @ 

Cardenas,  &c . —  22%@ 

Nails. 

Cut,  4d@60d . $  lb.  —  4%@ 

Wrought,  6d@20d.. . @ 

Naval  Stores. 

Turpentine,  Soft,  North  County, $  280  lb. - @ 

Turpentine,  Wilmington . @ 

Tar . $  bbl.  3  —  @ 

Pitch,  City .  2  75  @ 

Resin,  Common,  (delivered) .  1  75  @ 

. $  280  lb.  2  50  @ 

. ..$  gall. —  66  @ 


@175  50 
@220  — 


—  30 

—  26 

—  25 

—  23 


5  — 

4  87% 
3  50 


I  87% 
4  75 
-  68 


!  bbl.  13  ■ 

$  lb.  —  8%  I 
■20 


@11  - 
©  5  75 
@13  25 
@16  50 
@  6  50 
@13  50 
@24  — 
@13  62% 


—  10% 

_  -  6% 
@15  — 
9% 
22% 
,—  13 
—  19 
-12% 


100  lbs.  —  05  @—  70 


@  —  22 
@  —  21 


North  River,  in  hales 

Hair. 

Rio  Grande,  Mixed . $  lb.  —  20 

Buenos  Ayres,  Mixed . —  19 

Hops. 

1853 . . $  lb.  —  45 

1852 . —  38 

Hemp. 

Russia,  clean . $  ton.285  — 

Russia,  Qutshot 


Resin,  White 
Spirits  Turpentine 

Oil  Cake. 

Thin  Oblong,  City . $  ton, - @ - 

Thick,  Round,  Country . . @28  — 

Thin  Oblong  Country . . @33 

Provisions. 

Beef,  Mess,  Country . $  bbl.  8  50 

Beef,  Prime,  Country . . . 5  50 

Beef,  Mess,  City . 13  — 

Beef,  Mess,  extra . 15  50 

Beef,  Prime,  City . 6  25 

Beef,  Mess,  repacked,  Wiscon . . 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . $  tee.  21  — 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . $  bbl.  13  50 

Pork,  Prime,  Western . ...11  12%@11  25' 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . 14  50  ~ 

Pork,  Clear,  Western . . 

Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels 

Hams,  Pickled, . 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . 

Shoulders,  Pickled . 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted . 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . 

Beef,  Smoked . 

Butter,  Orange  County . . .  . . 

Butter,  Ohio . —  10 

Butter,  New-York  State  Dairies . —  16 

Butter,  Canada . —  11 

Butter,  other  Foreign,  (in  bond,) . . _ 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime . . —  7%@ —  9% 

Plaster  Paris. 

Blue  Nova  Scotia . $  ton,  8  50  @3  75 

White  Nova  Scotia.  . 3  50  @  3  62% 

Saltpetre. 

Refined. 

Crude,  East  India . .  —  7 

Nitrate  Soda . —  5 

Seeds. 

Clover . . . $  lb.  —  10 

Timothy,  Mowed . $  tee.  14  — 

Timothy,  Reaped . . . 17  — 

Flax,  American,  Rough . $  bush.  —  @ - 

Linseed,  Calcutta . . .  —  @ - 

Sugar. 

St.  Croix . $  lb. —  — @—  — 

New-Orleans . —  4  @—  6% 

Cuba  Muscovado . —  4%@ —  6 

Porto  Rico . —  4%@—  6% 

Havana,  White . —  7%@ —  8 

Havana,  Blown  and  Yellow . —  5  @ —  7% 

Manilla . —  5%@ - 

Brazil  White . . —  6%@ — •  7 

Brazil,  Brown . —  5  @ - 

Stuart’s,  Double-Refined,  Loaf . —  9%@ - 

do  do.  do.  Crushed  :'a'.  —  9%@ - 

do.  do.  do.  Ground  :  g  :  —  8%@ - 

do.  (A)  Crushed .  jjjp;  —  9  @—  — 

do.  2d  quality,  Crushed .  none. 

Tobacco. 

Virginia . $  lb. - @— — 

Kentucky . —  5%@- 

Mason  County . —  6%®- 

Maryland . . @ - 

St. Domingo . —  12  @ — 18 

Cuba . —  1 8%@ —  23% 

Yara . —  40  @—45 

Havana,  Fillers  and  Wrappers . —  25  @  1  — 

Florida  Wrappers . —  15  @ —  60 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . —  6  ® — 20 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Leaf . —  5%@ — 15 

Tallow. 

American,  Prime . $  lb.  —  11%@—  12 

Wool. 

American,  Saxony  Fleece . $  lb.  —  50  @ —  55 

American,  Full-blood  Merino . —  46  ® —  48 

American  %  and  %  Merino  . —  42  @ —  45 

American,  Native  and  %  Merino . —  38  @ —  40 

Extra,  Pulled, . . . —  46  @ — 48 

Superfine,  Pulled . —  42  @ — 44 

No.  1.  Pulled. . —  38  @ — 40 


8 

@-  7% 
@-  5% 

@—11% 
@17- 
@20  — 


ll * 


@ 


—  48 

—  40 


@300 
@  -  ■ 


Manilla . $  lb.—  10%@ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

^SHANGHAI  SHEEP.— FOR  SALE  A  VERY  DESIRABLE 
flock  of  40  Sheep  of  the  Shanghai  in  China  breed.  Their 
mutton  is  of  superior  quality,  and  their  increase  extraordi¬ 
nary,  as  they  have  lambs  spring  and  fall,  and  never  less  than 
two  each  time,  and  sometimes  four  ;  and  the  increase  within 
four  years  has  been  from  three  to  over  sixty.  A  large  portion 
°f  t‘ieni  are  ewes,  and  several  fall  lambs.  They  will  be  sold 
cheap  if  all  are  taken  and  delivery  early. 

Apply  to  JOHN  CRYDER,  73  South  street,  NT, 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

The  subscriber  would  take  this  method  of 

announcing  that,  in  accordance  with  provision  made  by 
the  Trustees  of  Amherst  College  for  extending  the  benefits  of 
the  Institution  to  young  men  not  pursuing  a  full  collegiate 
course,  but  wishing  to  engage  in  some  one  of  the  industrial 
pursuits,  he  is  now  ready  to  commence  with  a  class  in 
PRACTICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE. 
Instruction  will  be  given,  by  means  of  text-books,  lectures, 
and  free  conversations,  on  the  applications  of  science  to  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  soils,  the  preservation  and 
use  of  manures,  the  growing  and  disposal  of  crops,  the  care 
of  animals,  and,  generally,  to  whatever  relates  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  farm. 

Young  men  may  attend  the  course  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  as  suits  their  convenience.  While  in  attendance,  they 
will  be  entitled  to  a  free  admission  to  the  geological,  minera- 
logical,  and  other  valuable  cabinets  of  the  College,  and  the 
various  courses  of  lectures,  given  by  the  President  and  Pro 
lessors. 

It  will  be  an  important  feature  of  the  course,  that  the  teach 
er  in  agriculture  will  accompany  his  class  to  the  lectures  on 
Geology,  Chemistry,  Philosophy  and  Natural  History,  and 
then,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  will  review  with  them  the 
subject  of  each  lecture,  in  a  way  to  show  its  practical  bear¬ 
ings  and  to  fix  it  in  the  memory. 

The  charge  will  be  $12  for  a  term  of  13  weeks,  and  $1  a  week 
for  any.  less  time,  including  lectures  and  use  of  cabinets. 

Board  can  be  obtained,  in  or  near  this  village,  at  moderate 
charges.  The  subscriber  would  receive  a  small  number  of 
young  gentlemen,  who  might  come  from  a  distance,  into  his 
own  family. 

For  other  information  address  the  subscriber. 

J.,A.  NASH, 

Amherst,  Dec.  21,  1853.  17-19 


OUR  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNALS.  FOWLERS  &  WELLS 
publish  the  following  periodicals.  They  have  an  aggre¬ 
gate  circulation  of  about  One  Hundred  Thousand  Copies. 

These  popular  and  professional  serials  afford  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  bringing  before  the  public  with  Pictorial  Il¬ 
lustrations  all  subjects  of  interest.  Physiological,  Educational, 
Agricultural,  Mechanical,  and  Commercial. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal  and  Herald  op  Reforms.  De¬ 
voted  to  Hydropathy,  its  Philosophy  and  Practice,  to  Physi¬ 
ology  and  Anatomy,  with  illustrative  engravings,  to  Diete¬ 
tics,  Exercise,  Clothing,  Occupations,  Amusements,  and  those 
laws  which  govern  Life  and  Health.  Published  monthly,  in 
convenient  form  for  binding,  at  One  Dollar  a  year  in  advance. 

“Every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  loves  health  ;  who  de¬ 
sires  happiness,  its  direct  result ;  who  wants  ‘  to  live  while  he 
does  live,’  ‘live  till  he  dies,’  and  really  live,  instead  of  being 
a  mere  walking  corpse,  should  become  at  once  a  reader  of 
this  Journal,  and  practise  its  precepts  .—Fountain  Journal. 

The  American  Phrenological  Journal.  A  Repository  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  General  Intelligence ;  Devoted  to 
Phrenology,  Physiology,  Education.  Magnetism,  Psychology, 
Mechanism,  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Architecture,  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  to  all  those  progressive  measures 
which  are  calculated  to  reform,  elevate  and  improve  man¬ 
kind.  Illustrated  with  numerous  portraits  and  other  engra¬ 
vings.  A  beautiful  Quarto  suitable  for  binding.  Published 
monthly,  at  One  Dollar  a  year  in  advance. 

A  Journal  containing  such  a  mass  of  interesting  matter, 
devoted  to  the  highest  happiness  and  interests  of  man,  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  clear  and  lively  style  of  its  practised  editors,  and 
afforded  at  the  ‘  ridiculous  low  price’ of  one  dollar  a  year, 
must  succeed  in  running  up  its  present  large  circulation 
(oO.OOO !)  to  a  much  higher  figure. — A,  Y.  Trib?me. 

The  Illustrated  Hydropathic  Quarterly  Review.  A  New 
Professional  Magazine,  devoted  to  Medical  Reform,  embrac 
ing  articles  by  the  best  writers,  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pa¬ 
thology,  Surgery,  Therapeutics,  Midwifery,  etc..  Reports  on 
Remarkable  Cases  in  General  Practice,  Criticisms  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  the  various  opposing  systems  of  Med¬ 
ical  Science,  Reviews  of  New  Publications  of  all  Schools  of 
Medicine,  Reports  of  the  Progress  of  Health  Reform  in  all  its 
Aspects,  etc.  etc.,  with  appropriate  illustrations.  Each  num¬ 
ber  contains  from  190  to  200  octavo  pages,  at  Two  Dollars  a 
year. 

“In  addition  to  the  widely-circulated  monthly  journals  is¬ 
sued  by  these  enterprising  publishers,  we  have  the  New  Hy¬ 
dropathic  Quarterly  Review,  edited  by  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  members  of  that  school.  It  is  filled  with  articles  .of  per¬ 
manent  value,  which  ought  to  be  read  by  every  American.”— 
JY.  Y  Tribune. 

Communications,  New  Books  for  notice  or  review.  Adver¬ 
tisements,  and  Subscriptions,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Publishers,  FOWLERS  &  WELLS,  Clinton  Hall. 

17-18  No.  131  Nassau  street,  N.Y. 

WACHUSETT  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES, 

T^TEW-BEDFORD,  MASS.,  ANTHONY  &  McAFEE,  PRO- 
j  \s  PRIETORS  Successors  to  Henry  H.  Crapo,  would  invite 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  extensive  stock  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Rose- 
Bushes,  &c..  Evergreens.  Balsam  Firs.  American 
and  Chinese  Arbor  Vitae,  Cedrus  Deodara, 
Cr.vptomeria  Japonica,  Norway  Spruce, 

Yew  Trees,  Tree  Box,  &c. ;  an  exten¬ 
sive  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear, 

Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Apricot  Trees. 

The  stock  of  Pear  Trees  is  very  large,  both  on  Pear  .and 
Portugal  Quince  Stocks,  embracing  every  thing  worthy  of 
cultivation.  All  our  Pear  Trees  are  propagated  and  grown 
by  ourselves,  and 

WARRANTED  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

The  soil,  climate,  &c.,  of  this  locality  being  so  favorable  to 
the  Pear,  our  trees  are  unrivalled  for  health,  vigor  of  growth, 
Ac.,  &c. 

They  are  all  free  from  that  destructive  malady 
THE  PEAR  BLIGHT, 
which  has  never  existed  in  this  locality. 

Prices  low,  and  a  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

Neie -Bedford,  Jam,  l-s-f,  1854.  17-68 


UNIVERSITY  OE  ALBANY. 

Department  oe  chemistry.-e.  s.  carr,  m.  d., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  its  applications  to  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Useful  Arts. 

F.  E.  DAKIN,  Instructor  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

This  Department  of  the  University,  having  been  perma¬ 
nently  established,  a  spacious  Laboratory  will  be  opened  for 
the  reception  of  Students,  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary  next.  There  will  be  a  Course  of  Instruction  in  Practical 
and  Analytical  Chemistry,  and  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
applications  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture  and  the  Manufactu¬ 
ring  Arts,  continuing  during  a  term  of  three  months.  The 
Laboratory  will  be  open  from  9  A.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 

The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  evening,  and  will  be 
free  of  charge. 

For  Laboratory  Instruction,  $20  per  term,  or  $10  per  month, 
for  a  shorter  period.  Students  will  be  charged  with  breakage 
and  the  Chemicals  they  consume.  Students  will  also  have 
access  to  the  State  Agricultural  and  Geological  collections. 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Ores,  Mineral  Waters,  Ac.,  made  on  rea¬ 
sonable  terms. 

:  14-17 


SJIIEPHERD  DOGS  OF  THE  SCOTCH  COLLIE  BREED  for 
sale.  A  fine  pair  of  these,  (male  and  female,)  of  pure 
blood,  two  months  old,  may  he  had  for  $20,  or  separately  at 
$10Za  piece.  Apply  to  EDWARD  BEMENT, 

1-19*  Factory ville,  Staten  Island.gJ 


Prospectus  for  i854.-The  Saturday  evening  post. 

—Unrivalled  Array  of  Talent.— The  proprietors  of  The 
Post,  in  again  coming  before  the  public,  would  return  thanks 
for  the  generous  patronage  which  has  placed  them  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  every  other  Literary  Weekly  in  America.  And,  as 
the  only  suitable  return  for  such  free  and  hearty  support,  their 
arrangements  for  1854  have  been  made  with  a  degree  of  lib¬ 
erality  probably  unequaled  in  the  history  of  American  news¬ 
paper  literature.  They  have  engaged  as  contributors  for  the 
ensuing  year  the  following  brilliant  array  of  talent  and  ge¬ 
nius  : 

Mrs.  Southworth,  Emerson  Bennett,  Mrs.  Denison,  Grace 
Greenwood  and  Fanny  Fern. 

In  the  first  paper  of  January  next  we  design  commencing 
an  Original  Novelet,  written  expressly  for  our  columns,  enti¬ 
tled 

THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  WILDERNESS. 

By  Emerson  Bennett,  author  of  “Viola,”  “Clara  Moreland,” 
“The  Forged  Will,”  Ac. 

This  Novelet,  by  the  popular  author  of  “Clara  Moreland,” 
we  design  following  by  another  called 

THE  STEP-MOTHER. 

By  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Denison,  author  of  “  Home  Pictures,”  “  Gert¬ 
rude  Russel,”  Ac. 

We  have  also  the  promise  of  a  number  of 

SKETCHES  BY  GRACE  GREENWOOD, 
whose  brilliant  and  versatile  pen  will  be  almost  exclusively 
employed  upon  The  Post  and  her  own  “  Little  Pilgrim.” 

Mrs.  Southworth— whose  fascinating  works  are  now  being 
rapidly  republished  in  England— also  will  maintain  her  old 
and  pleasant  connection  with  The  Post.  The  next  story  from 
her  gifted  pen  will  be  entitled 

MIRIAN,  THE  AVENGER :  Or,  The  Fatal  Vow. 

By  Emma  D.  E.  N.  Southworth,  author  of  “  The  Curse  of  Clif¬ 
ton,”  “The  Lost  Heiress,”  “The  Deserted  Wife,”  Ac, 

And— not  least— we  are  authorized  to  announce  a  series  of 
articles  from  one  who  has  rapidly  risen  very  high  in  popular 
favor.  They  will  be  entitled 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  SKETCHES. 

By  Fanny  Fern  of  “  Fern  Leaves,”  Ac. 

We  expect  to  be  able  to  commence  the  Sketches  of  Fanny 
Fern,  as  well  as  the  series  by  Grace  Greenwood,  in  the  early 
numbers  of  the  coming  year 

Engravings,  Foreign  Correspondence,  Agricultural  Articles, 
The  News,  Congressional  Reports,  The  Markets,  Ac.,  also  shall 
be  regularly  given. 

Cheap  Postage.— The  Postage  on  The  Post  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  when  paid  quarterly  in  advance,  is  only  26 
cts.  a  year. 

Terms.— The  terms  of  The  Post  are  Two  Dollars  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance. 

4  copies . $5  per  annum. 

8  copies  (and  one  to  the  getter-up  of  the  Club). 10  per  annum. 
13  copies  (and  one  to  the  getter-up  of  the  Club).  15  per  annum. 
20  copies  (and  one  to  the  getter-up  of  the  Club). 20  per  annum. 

The  money  for  Clubs  always  must  be  sent  in  advance.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  may  be  sent  at  our  risk.  When  the  sum  is  large,  a 
draft  should  be  procured,  if  possible— the  cost  of  which  may 
be  deducted  from  the  amount.  Address,  always  post-paid, 
DEACON  A  PETERSON,  No.  66  South  3d-st.,  Phila 
N.  B.— Any  person  desirous  of  receiving  a  copy  of  The  Post, 
as  a  sample,  can  be  accomodated  by  notifying  the  publishers 
by  letter,  post-paid. 

To  Editors.— Editors,  who  give  the  above  one  insertion,  or 
condense  the  material  portions  of  it,  (the  notices  of  new  con¬ 
tributions  and  our  terms,)  for  their  editoral  columns,  shall  be 
entitled  to  an  exchange,  by  sending  us  a  marked  copy  of  the 
paper  containing  the  advertisement  or  notice. 


5TEN  AND  BOYS’  CLOTHING,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND 
im  Retail— cheaper  than  ever,  at  J.  VANDERBILT’S,  No. 
81  Fulton  street,  New-York.  A  very  large  assortment  of  all 
qualities  and  sizes ;  also  a  splendid  assortment  of  fashionable 
goods,  which  will  be  made  to  order  in  a  style  that  cannot  he 
surpassed.  Also  India  rubber  clothing  and  furnishing  goods. 
Your  patronage  is  respectfully  solicited. 

2-30  J.  VANDERBILT.  81  Fulton  street. 


Agricultural  chemistry— yale  college,  the 
course  of  THIRTY  LECTURES  will  commence  January 
9th,  1854,  and  continue  two  months  and  a  half.  Fee,  $10.  A 
special  course  in  analysis,  with  which  the  student  may  fully 
occupy  his  time,  will  accompany  the  lectures. 

Address  J.  A.  PORTER,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
New-Haven,  Ct. 

N.  B.  Analyses  of  Ores,  Soils,  Mineral  Waters,  Ac.,  made, 
and  instruction  given  in  general  analysis.  12-17 


GREAT  AND  IMPORTANT  END  ACCOMPLISH  ED.- 

_ .  Van  Deusen’s  Improved  Wahpene  is  now  confidently  and 

generally  offered  by  the  inventor,  as  one  of  the  best  modern 
specifics  for  the  Improvement,  Health,  and  Beauty  of  the 
Human  Hair.  Its  faithful  application  will,  on  the  head  of 
Baldness,  reproduce  a  fine  and  entirely  new  growth,  and  con¬ 
vert  that  which  is  gray  to  its  natural  and  primitive  color. 
This  desirable  change  is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  improved 
Wahpene  on  the  roots  or  fibres,  thereby  aiding  nature  in 
restoring  those  healthy  functions  indispensable  to  the  life 
and  beauty  of  the  Hair.  This  invaluable  article  consists  alto¬ 
gether  of  vegetable  infusions,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all 
mineral  acids  and  alcoholic  agency.  As  an  article  for  the 
Toilet,  also,  this  preparation  is  without  a  rival,  cleansing  the 
head  from  Dandruff  and  Scurf,  and  affording  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  nervous  and  constitutional  headaches.  Sold  by 
the  inventor  at  the  GENERAL  DEPOT,  123  CHAMBERS  ST., 
and  by  the  principal  Druggists  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn 
Cities,  and  those  of  the  United  States  generally.  1—17 


OlIN  II.  WOODCOCK,  IMPORTER  AND  JOBBER  OF 
_  Paris  fancy  goods,  combs,  brushes,  perfumery,  Ac.  Fans, 
silk  guards,  portmonnaies,  wax  beads,  hair  pins,  jet  pins,  gilt 
and  jet  bracelets,  breast,  scarf,  and  shawl  pins.  38  John  street, 
(up  stairs,)  New-York.  1-17 


Fine  old  brandies,  choice  wines  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions,  Pure  Holland  Gin,  Superior  Old  Jamaica 
and  St.  Croix  Rum,  Scotch  Ale,  London  Porter,  with  a  general 
assortment  of  all  articles  connected  with  the  liquor  trade,  for 
sale  at  the  extensive  vaults  of  John  J.  Staff,  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Anthony  street.  This  stock  of  Wines  and  Liquors 
has  been  selected  with  great  care,  especially  for  family  use, 
and  the  trade  of  our  first-class  hotels.  Those  who  deal  with 
Mr.  Staff  will  find  him  an  honorable  and  an  accommodating 
tradesman.  1-17 

rEDICAL  SURGERY  WITHOUT  THE  KNIFE.— SAMUEL 

_ L  GILBERT,  M.  D.,  after  a  long  and  extensive  experience 

in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  more  recently  in  New-Orleans, 
has  removed  to  New-York,  and  taken  rooms  at  483  Broadway, 
where  he  invites  patients  to  call  and  test  his  skill  in  the  rad¬ 
ical  cure  of  the  following  diseases,  many  of  which  are  deemed 
incurable  by  his  brethren  of  the  faculty,  without  instruments 
of  any  kind,  viz : 

1.  Ulcers  and  Tumors,  called  cancerous. 

2.  Scrofula  in  all  its  forms. 

3.  White  Swellings,  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 

4.  Tumors,  Wens,  Carbuncles,  Tetter,  Scald  Head,  and  all 
Eruptions  on  the  Skin. 

5.  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  Ac. 

6.  Female  Diseases,  of  however  long  standing. 

DR.  GILBERT  invites  Physicians  to  send  patients  they  deem 
incurable,  and  witness  for  themselves  the  power  of  his  new 
emedies.  Office  hours,  from  9  A.  M.  till  3  P.  M.  1-17 

AlSSACHUSETTS  IRON  WORKS.— HOO P Eli,  T H ACIIE R 
A  CO.,  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Railings,  Balconies, 
Verandahs,  Ac.,  382  Broadway,  New-York.— Iron  Work  of 
every  description.  Factory,  corner  Newark  and  Meadow 
streets,  Hoboken.  .  2-17 


Farm  for  sale.— the  farm  lately  owned  and 

occupied  by  Richard  Dey,  deceased,  situated  on  the  east¬ 
ern  bank  of  Seneca  Lake,  in  the  township  of  Fayette,  county 
of  Seneca,  and  State  of  New-York,  It  contains  about  158  acres 
of  very  fertile  and  finely  situated  land,  not  an  inch  of  which 
but  what  is  capable  of  tillage.  It  slopes  gently  to  the  lake, 
and  is  in  full  sight  of  and  only  seven  miles  from  the  beautiful 
town  of  Geneva.  Adjoining  is  the  premium  farm  of  Andrew 
Foster,  Esq.  Fifty  acres  are  in  wood,  eight  acres  are  in  or¬ 
chard  of  superior  grafted  fruits,  and  the  balance  in  pasture 
and  grain.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  plain  farm  house  in 
good  repair,  and  also  good  barns,  sheds,  workshops,  carriage- 
house,  chicken-houses,  and  granery.  There  is  a  good  well  of 
water  and  a  running  spring. 

This  farm  is  offered  low  to  close  an  estate.  The  price,  $50 
per  acre,  and  the  terms  of  payment  can  be  made  to  suit  al¬ 
most  any  purchaser.  Apply  to 

JAMES  R.  DEY,  74  Cortlandt  st.,  New-York, 
10-22]  or  CHAS.  A.  COOK,  Esq.,  Pres,  of  the  Bank  of  Geneva. 

Military  goods.-james  ii.  lent,  successor  to 

Andrew  M.  Shiers,  121  Fulton  street,  between  William 
and  Nassau,  manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  military  caps,  sad¬ 
dles,  saddle-cloths:  holsters,  bridles,  and  plumes  of  all  kinds 
made  to  order.  Military  companies  about  changing  their 
uniforms,  or  new  companies  about  forming,  supplied  with 
samples  of  the  newest  patterns,  at  the  shortest  notice,  from  the 
oldest  place  of  the  kind  in  the  city, _ 2-16 

SHANGHAI  BUFF,  GREY,  AND  WHITE  ;  ALSO  BRAMA- 
vo)  Pootras  and  Malay  fowl ,  100  pairs  assorted  for  sale.  Also 
Trees  and  Plants.  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Grape  Vines. 
Catalogue  furnished.  Apply  by  mail  (post  paid)  to 

GEO.  SNYDER  A  CO., 

-208*  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— THE  SUBSCRIBER 
n«L  keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements : 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye,  &c. 

Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses— Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace — 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  lightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street. 

jf't  RAIN  MILLS,  STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON  MILLS,  AT  *6 
'OT  to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power. 


Tile  machines.— for  making  draining  tiles  of 

all  descriptions  and  sizes. 

ater  rams,  suction,  force,  and  endless- 

_  _  chain  Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  &c. 


CALIFORNIA  IMPLEMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  MADE  Ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  California  and  Oregon  Markets. 

P^RAINING  TILES  OF  ALL  FORMS  AND  SIZES. 


CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER.— A  newly- 
patented  machine,  will  harvest  10  or  12  acres  per  day 
with  one  horse. 


S_|TAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES.-BULLOCK’S  PROGRESS- 
ia.  IVE  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use. 

Threshers  and  fanning-mills  combined- of 

Three  Sizes  and  Prices,  requiring  from  two  to  eight 
horses  to  drive  them,  with  corresponding  horse  powers.— 
These  are  the  latest  improved  patterns  in  the  United  States. 


JOUTHERN  PLOWS-Nos.  1014, 1114. 121/2, 14,  15, 18,  I8V2. 
9  19, 191/2,  20,  A  1,  A  2.  50,  CO,  and  all  other  sizes. 


CORN-SHELTERS,  HAY,  STRAW,  AND  STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis,  &c„  of  all  sizes. 

BURRALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
Market— strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
beat  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash  by  THOMAS  D.  BURRALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 

1-tf  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


ire  EES  &  HOYT,  PREMIUM  PATENT  RIVETED  STRETCH- 
aa.  ed  Leather  Band  Manufacturers,  37  Spruce  street,  New 
York.  3-29 


CLOTHING. 


IRA  PEREGO  &  SON,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEAL¬ 
ERS  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  61  Nas- 
sail  street,  New-York.  2-19 


DENTISTRY. 


»R.  CHARLES  S.  ROWELL,  NO.  11  CHAMBERS  STREET, 
New-York,  confines  his  attention  to  the  practice  of 
Dentistry,  in  all  its  various  branches.  The  improvements 
which  he  has  introduced  have  rendered  these  Teeth  perfect  for 
speech,  mastication,  and  natural  appearance.  Premium  In¬ 
corruptible  Artificial  Gum  Teeth.— These  teeth  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them,  and  the  warm  appro¬ 
val  and  recommendation  of  all  who  have  used  or  worn  them. 

CHARLES  S.  ROWELL, 

2-20  No.  11  Chambers  street. 

BvR.  WM.  S,  LATSON,  SURGEON  AND  MECHANIC 
/  Dentist,  Office  375  Broadway,  four  doors  from  the  corner 
of  White  street,  New-York,  where  all  operations  in  the  line  of 
his  profession  will  be  attended  to  in  a  manner  creditable  to 
himself,  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  his  patrons,  both  in  re¬ 
gard  to  charges  and  services  rendered.  Persons  who  wish  to 
inquire  are  referred  to  Rev.  Thomas  De  Witt.  D.  D.,  116  Ninth 
street;  Rev.  C.  M.  Jameson, Second  avenue,  near  Fiftieth  st. ; 
Rev,  J.  C.  Guldin,  122  Rivington  st.,  New-York ;  and  Rev.  J. 
Proudfit,  D.  D  ,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  7-19 
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FERTILIZERS. 


MO.  1  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.— THIS  VALUABLE 
fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  has  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor,  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  “  C.  B.  De 
Burg,  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds  ;  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust.  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  (late  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,) 

1— tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO,— First  quality  of  Fresh  Peruvian 
Guano,  just  received  in  store 

R.  L.  ALLEN.  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


^SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA- 
®  nure.— 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
the  best  materials,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  <fc  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole¬ 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street.  1-31 


HORSE  MARKETS. 

AYilOS  SMITH.  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLE,  No.  76 
East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York.  1-27 


i^Q&ULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN- 
Kte  ty-fourth  street.  West  side  of  Third  Avenue.  N.  Y. 

1-34  A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Proprietor. 


Fagan  a  graham,  sale  and  exchange  stables, 

cor.  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.—  E.  &  G.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  with  good  draught 
horses.  Horses,  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

(EJINGULAR  DISCOVERY.— READ  H'.-WE  HAVE  MADE 
and  for  sale,  a  wash  called  Hair  Regenerator,  wfiich  we 
will  warrant  to  restore  the  grey  hair  of  any  one,  old  or  young, 
to  their  natural  color ;  and  entirely  prevent  the  hair  from 
falling  off.  Price  $1.  A  word  to  the  wise,  &c.  No  puffing  and 
no  humbug.  KNIGHT  &  QUERU.  Chemists,  341  Broadway, 
up  stairs.  7-19 


gT©  ARKER’S  CIIEVEUXTONIQUE.— THIS  IS  AN  ENTIRE- 
ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving, 
Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  and,  unlike  most  prepa¬ 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease, 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal¬ 
libly  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  at  BARKER’S  Ladies’  Hair-dress- 
ng  Establishment,  No.  439  Broadway.  2 '48 

HORTICULTURAL. 

If®  ASPBERRY  PLANTS.  OF  THE  PURE  RED  ANTWERP 
stock,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  The 
plants  are  all  warranted,  and  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York  for  $50  per  thousand.  NATHA¬ 
NIEL  HALLOCK,  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.-P.  S.  Orders  by 
mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  no  charge  made  for 
packing.  Orders  to  R.  L.  ALLEN.  189  and  191  Water  street, 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  1-21* 


Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants.- 

Including  every  thing  necessary  to  the  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  Nursery,  and  Orchard,  with  all  the  recent  introduc¬ 
tions,  at  very  low  rates.  Descriptive  price  Catalogues  gratis. 
Carriage  paid  to  New-York.  Ornamental  and  other  planting 
done  in  any  pnrt  of  the  country.  The  best  season' for  trans¬ 
planting  is  after  Oct.  10.  Address  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.  8-59 


HOTELS. 

BN  ARMERS’  HOTEL,  245  AND  217  WASHING  TON  STREET, 
JT  between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-York.  Farmers, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  pa  tronize  this  house,  it  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  Harlem  Railroad,  Albany,  Newark,  New-Brunswick 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landings 
Boarding  $1  per  day. 

1-25  WM.  S.  CHAMBERLIN  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 

HOUSE-FURNISHING. 

U~NPARALLELED  SUCCESS.-THItEE  YEARS  AGO  THE 
Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  EUGENE  It.  DURKEE 
was  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  but  its 
real  worth,  and  the  perseverance  of  its  proprietor,  has  won 
for  it  world-wide  celebrity,  and  in  every  city,  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  throughout  this  country  its  name  is  a  familiar  house¬ 
hold  word.  To  the  trade  nothing  more  saleable  or  profitable 
is  offered.  Principal  office,  133  Water  street,  New-York.  For 
sale  by  grocers  generally,  6-18 

CHIMNEY  TOPS.  MADE  BY  THE  GARNKIRK  COMPANY. 

Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors,  Vases  and  Statuary  for  lawns 
and  gardens,  Ac..  for  sale  by 

2-32  MILLER,  COATES  A  YOULE,  271)  Pearl  street. 

IRON  BEDSTEADS  VS.  BEDBUGS  1-500  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 
which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  500  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against  Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  All  kinds  of  Iron  Fence  and  Vera  ndah 
Work,  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER,  Manufacturer, 
178  William  street,  between  Beekman  and  Spruce,  N.  Y.  2-36 


WUOTEL  AND  HOUSEKEEPERS,  READ  1-THE  ATTENTION 
JD&  of  those  interested  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  extensive 
and  valuable  assortment  of  Bedsteads,  Beds,  Mattresses,  and 
Feathers,  now  offered  for  approval  and  sale  by  M.WILLARD, 
150  Chatham  street,  corner  of  Mulberry  street.  The  quality 
of  this  stock,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  cannot  be  excelled; 
and,  as  it  is  the  determination  of  the  advertiser  to  sell  as 
cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  any  dealer  in  the  city,  he  solicits 
the  visits  of  the  public.  2-18 


rf  i  ENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHING  WARERONMS.-SIMP- 
SON  A  Co.,  No.  89  Canal  street,  Importers  and  Manufac¬ 
turers,  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  old  and  young 
housekeepers  to  their  stock  of  new  goods,  viz..  Ivory  Handle 
Cutlery,  Fine  Trays  Plaited,  Britannia  and  Enamel  Ware, 
Planished  and  Plain  Tin  Ware,  Fire  Sets,  Shovels,  Coal  Hods, 
Ac.  Also  Meat  Safes,  Clothes  Horses,  Tubs,  Pails,  Brooms  and 
Baskets.  Persons  about  purchasing  a  new  outfit  will  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  call.  Prices  low,  and  goods  delivered  free 
of  expense.  (9-21)  SIMPSON  A  Co..  No.  98  Canal  st. 


CARPETINGS.— SPRING  IMPORTATIONS,  1853.— PETER¬ 
SON  A  HUMPHREY, 379  Broadway,  (corner  White  street,) 
have  received  per  late  steamers  and  packets  from  Europe, 
their  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and  elegant  Car¬ 
petings,  consisting  of  rich  Mosaic  Carpets,  in  one  entire  piece ; 
rich  Medallion  Carpets,  adapted  to  any  sized  room;  rich  Vel¬ 
vet  Ambusson  and  Axminster  Carpets :  rich  Tapestry  and 
Brussels  ;  English  Three-ply  and  Ingrain,  entirely  new  pat¬ 
terns  and  shadings.  Oil  cloths,  from  the  best  English  and 
American  manufactories,  of  the  best  finish  and  design,  pat¬ 
terns  only  to  be  found  at  our  establishment,  and  all  other 
goods  usually  found  in  first-class  carpet  stores,  for  sale  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Having  given  our  orders  and  received 
our  goods  before  the  late  advance  in  prices,  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  our  stock  of  goods  full  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  stores 
obliged  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  rates.  Freely  shown  to 
persons  favoring  us  with  their  patronage.  2-21 


mi  A  J.  BROWN, PAPER-HANGING.  BORDER  AND  BAND 
Ixa  ©  box  Importing  and  Manufacturing  Warehouse,  Nos.  53 
Canal,  and  61  Lispenard  streets,  N.  Y.  Constantly  on  hand 
Band-boxes  by  the  bale.  Also,  Grate  Aprons,  a  large  assort¬ 
ment.  Rooms  papered  in  the  best  manner,  at  short  notice. 

2-14 


FRENCH  PLATE  GLASS. 

F  HOPKINS  &  BROTHERS,  IMPORTERS  AND  DEAL- 
e  ers  in  French  Window  and  Plate  Glass,  61  Barclay  st., 
N.Y.  9-21 


House  furnishing  and  mechanics’  haiid- 

ware. — M.  DA  COSTA  &  CO.  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in 
the  above  line  cheap  for  cash,  All  articies  warranted,  ex¬ 
changed  or  taken  back.  No.  206  Chatham  street,  opposite 
Division  street,  N.  Y.  6-31 


INSURANCE. 

Brooklyn  fire  insurance  company,  chartered 

in  1824.  Offices— No.  43  Fulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Merchants’-Exchange,  Wall  street, 
New-York. 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of  $30,000,  continue 
to  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 


William  Ellsworth, 
Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
Caleb  S.  Woodhull, 
Charles  T.  Cromwell, 
Samuel  P.  Townsend, 
John  Eadie, 

Joel  S.  Oatman, 
Robert  C.  Bell, 

John  N.  Genin, 

Henry  Quackenboss, 


Justus  S.  Redfield, 
John  W.  Amerman, 
Fordyce  Hitchcock, 
John  C.  Smith, 

George  Gilfillan, 
Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 
Samuel  F.  Whiting, 
John  Greenwood,  Jr. 
George  Burroughs, 

A.  B.  Miller. 


WILLIAM  ELLSWORTH,  President, 
Alfred  G.  Stevens,  Secretary.  1—26* 


FARMERS’  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ONEIDA.  CAPI 
r  tal,  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  AGENT, 

1-22  78  Broadway. 


GRANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  UTICA.  CAPITAL, 
VLB-  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  Agent,  78  Broadway. 


JEWELRY,  &c. 


ATCIIES,  JEWELRY,  AND  GOLD  PFNS.  SILVER  and 
Plated  Ware,  Fancy  Goods,  etc.,  at  unprecedented 
low  prices. 

WATCHES,  fine  gold,  as  low  as  $20. 

WATCHES,  silver  coin,  as  low  as  $10, 

And  all  other  articles  cheap  in  proportion.  Our  motto  is, 
“Rapid  sales  and  small  profits.”  Walches,  Jewelry,  Gold  Pens. 
Ac.,  repaired  and  warranted,  at  much  less  than  the  usual 
prices.  WILMARTH  A  FARNAM,  Watch  Makers  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Manufacturing  Jewellers,  202  Bowery,  N.Y.  9-21 


LIVERY  STABLES.  _ 

MORTHRUP  A  POST’S  DROVE  AND  SALE  STABLES, 
corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street.  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  300  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit.  R.  K.  NORTHRUP, 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B.— New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  1-34 


CONCKLIN  A  IIUGG,  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  A  65 
Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues, (office  on  Twenty-fourth  street, )New-York.— Coaches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  1-40 


MACHINERY,  PATENTS,  &c. 

MJ.  FAMBACH  A  GALVAGNI,  MANUFACTURERS 
®  of  Fancy  Leather  Goods  for  Ladies  Ornaments,  Work- 
boxes,  and  Stationers, 

6-18  No.  14  North  William  street,  N.  Y. 


^'DOUBLE-ACTING  LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMPS,  CISTERN 
JaiP  and  Well  Pumps,  Ship  and  Fire  Engines,  Copper-riveted 
Hose  of  all  sizes.  Hose  Cuppings,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  Ac. 
These  Pumps,  from  their  construction,  and  little  liability  to 
disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  factories,  mines,  railroad 
water-stations,  breweries,  tan  works,  steamboats,  water 
boats,  family  purposes,  hot  liquids,  Ac.  I  also  manufacture 
to  order  Village  Fire  Engines,  with  Double-acting  Lift  and 
Force  Pump,  light,  easily  handled,  and  worked  by  few  men. 
The  same  pumps  may  be  arranged  as  a  stationary  Engine,  or 
to  supply  other  Engines.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine.  The  Cistern  and  Force  Pumps  are  so  arranged  that 
they  will  not  freeze  if  placed  out-doors.  They  are  made  of  cast 
iron  in  part..  2-22  O.  I).  FARNAM,  34  Cliff  street. 


American  steel  works.-saws  and  files.-sam 

UEL  D.  WILLMOTT,  Saw  and  File  Manufacturer,  Depot 
No.  8  Liberty  street,  offers  for  sale,  on  favorable  terms,  in 
quantities  to  suit— 

Extra  C.  S.  warranted  Circular  Saws,  from  4  to  72  inches  in 
diameter. 

C.  S.  warranted  Muly  Mill  Saws, 
do.  do.  Mill  and  Gang  Saws, 

do.  do.  Cross-cut  and  Tenon  Saws, 

do.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Pit  Saws, 
do.  do.  do.  do.  Spring,  Hand,  Panel,  and 
Rip  Saws. 

C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Billet,  or  Woodcutters’ 
Webs  of  superior  quality  and  make,  at  low  prices. 

C.  S.  Grafting  Saws,  C.  S.  Compass  or  Lock  Saws. 

Butchers’  Bow  Saws,  extra  C.  S„  warranted ;  blades  extra 
tempered— really  a  very  superior  article. 

Best  C.  S.  Turning  and  Felloe  Webs,  bevelled  backs,  6  to  36 
inches. 

Best  C.  S.  Keyhole  or  Fret  Saw  Blades. 

Superior  cast  steel  Caine  Knives. 

American  Star,  C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Taper  Saw 
Files. 

Also,  warranted  Pit  and  Frame  Saw  Files. 

Also,  warranted  Flat  and  Round  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 
The  preceding  of  his  own  superior  and  approved  make,  of 
cast  steel  imported  from  Wm.  Jesscp  A  Sons,  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  manufacturers  in  Sheffield. 

Also,  received  by  late  arrivals,  invoices  of  C.  S.  blued  and 
brass-backed  Saws,  and  C.  S.  and  G.  S.  Hand  and  Panel  Saws. 

Wickersley  Grindstones,  from  10  to  70  inches  diameter,  im¬ 
ported  expressly  for  manufacturers  of  surgical  instruments, 
cutlery,  &c. 

English  Saw  Screws.  Bright  cotter-eyed  Vices. 

English  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 

Saws  and  Files  promptly  made  to  order,  and  old  Files  recut. 

2-19 

IRON  AND  STEEL.— SANDERSON  BROTHERS  A  CO., 
Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson,  16  Cliff  street. 

Boston,  J.  B.  Taft,  21  Doane  street. 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith,  42  Commerce  street. 

New-Orleans,  A.  Robb,  24  Bank  Place, 

2-43 

TST  EATHER  HOSE  FOR  THE  CROTON  WATER,  FIRE  EN- 
gines,  Ships,  Steamboats,  Factories,  Ac.  Suction  Hose, 
Fire  Buckets,  Leather,  Copper,  and  Brass  Pipes,  Couplings, 
Copper  and  Tinned  Rivets,  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  by 
JOHN  H.  BOWIE  A  CO.,  Hose  Manufacturers, 
1-20  25  Ferry  street,  New-York. 

French  burr,  esopus  and  cologne  mill-stones. 

Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry.  45  Duane  street.  1-26 

WICOLAY  A  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
Arms  and  Legs,  Surgical  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instru¬ 
ments,  Trusses,  Bandages,  Ac.,  428  Broadway,  second  floor. 
_ 1-20 

gJODA-WATER  APPARATUS.— WILLIAM  GEE,  MACHIN¬ 
ES)  ist  and  Brass  Finisher,  also,  manufacturer  of  the  Pre¬ 
mium  Self-Acting  Generators  and  Bolting  Machines,  at  the 
Soda-Water  Apparatus  Manufactory,  No.  58  Fulton  street,  3d 
floor,  New-  York. 

Draught  Tubes,  Bottle  Moulds,  Generators, 

Coolers  in  Tubs,  Force  Pumps,  Model  Making. 

Copper  Fountains,  Gasometers, 

Jobbing  done  at  the  shortest  notice.  1-18 


MANUFACTURES. 


BERDAN’S  GOLD  QUARTZ  MACHINE  MANUFACTUR- 
ing  Company,  Mo.  6  Wall  street,  New-York.  Are  pre¬ 
pared  to  execute  orders  with  dispatch. 

7-19  H.  A.  V.  POST,  Secretary. 


-gT®  ROADWAY  WIRE  WORKS.-WINTERBURN  A  SILK- 
jsLB  WORTH,  430  Broadway,  New-York,  Manufacturers  of 
Bird  Cages  of  every  pattern  and  quality ;  Safes,  Wire-Fencing, 
Flower-Stands  and  Trainers,  Wire  Show-Frames,  Refrigerat¬ 
ors,  Sieves,  Riddles,  and  Screens ;  as  also  Wire  Cloths  of 
every  gauge,  which  they  offer  to  the  public  at  liberal  prices, 
and  guarantee  them  as  superior  quality  and  make.  The  great 
success  they  have  met  with  in  their  business  leads  them  to 
believe  that  their  efforts  to  please  are  appreciated.  2-18 


rHXHE  "COMPOSITE  IRON  RAILING,”  MADE  BY  THE 
Ja_  Atlantic  Railing  Works,  combines  great  beauty,  strength, 
and  cheapness.  It  is  a  wrought  iron  framework,  connected 
by  ornamental  cast  iron  ties,  melted  on  and  around  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself.  It  may  be  made  light  and  graceful  like  the  wire 
railing,  or  heavy  and  solid  like  the  cast  iron.  Railings  for 
Steps;  Streets,  Offices,  Cemeteries,  Ac,  also,  Verandahs.  Bal¬ 
conies,  Ac.,  for  sale  by  GEORGE  FOSTER,  398  Broadway,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Walker  street,  who  is  the  only  one  authorized  to  sell 
this  description  of  railing.  2-18 


PORTABLE  FORGES.— REMOVAL. — THE  SUBSCRIBER, 
successor  of  E.  Flagler,  and  sole  manufacturer  of  Queen’s 
patent  portable  Forge  and  Bellows,  respectfully  gives  notice 
that  he  has  removed  his  depot  for  the  sale  of  said  Forges  to 
No.  210  Water  street,  (directly  opposite  his  old  location.) 
where,  by  the  long-attested  superiority  of  this  portable  Forge 
overall  others  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths,  machinists,  jewelers, 
dentists,  coppersmiths,  shipping,  quarries,  public  works,  Ac., 
Ac.,  he  hopes  to  retain  a  continuance  of  past  patronage. 
FREDERICK  P.  FLAGLER,  No,  210  Water  street.  2-22 

|IP  ANGES  AND  HEATERS. — I  AM  NOW  PREPARED  TO 
-Elhp  supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 
is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  Ac.,  than  any  other  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  for  warming  houses  of  any  size.  Apply  to 
2-10  A.  McPHERSON,  No.  233X  Water  street. 


BIGHT  CARRIAGES.— ISAAC  FORD,  COACH  AND  LIGHT 
Carriage-Maker,  116  Elizabeth  street.  New-York.  has 
constantly  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  Carriages  of  all  kinds, 
of  the  most  fashionable  patterns,  built  under  his  personal 
superintendence,  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  of  the  very 
best  materials.  Carriages  from  his  establishment  are  now 
running  in  England,  France,  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Carriages  will  be  built  to  order  at  very  short 
notice,  of  any  pattern,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

1-21  ISAAC  FORD,  116  Elizabeth  street,  New-York, 

PANIEL  D.  WINANT,  SUCCESSOR  TO  D.  PENN,  BIL- 
liard  Table  maker,  No.  73  Gold  street,  between  Beekman 
and  Spruce,  New-York.  Every  thing  in  the  line  furnished  at 
10  per  cent,  less  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 
Tables,  balls,  maces,  cues,  cloths,  by  the  piece  or  yard  ;  Gibb’s 
adhesive  cue  wax;  silk  and  worsted  pockets;  fringes ;  French 
and  American  patent  cue  points ;  cord,  pool  boards,  rule 
boards,  etc.  In  short,  every  thing  in  the  trade  always  to  be 
had.  Spanish  pins.  Orders  by  letter,  for  new  articles  or  for 
repairs,  attended  to  as  promptly  as  if  given  in  person.  2-21 


E  OLIVER,  WIRE  WORKER.  NO,  25  FULTON  STREET, 
©  corner  of  Water,  up  stairs.— Wove  Wire  of  every  de- 

cription  ;  Sieves  and  Riddles ;  coal,  sand,  and  gravel  Screens ; 
and  Wire  Work  of  all  kinds.  Also,  the  most  ingenious  patent 
self-setting,  revolving  Rat-trap  in  the  world.  Locomotive  spark 
Wire,  Ac.  N.  B. — Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  sup¬ 
plied  with  wove  wire  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  as  low  as  a  t 
any  factory  in  the  Union.  2-24 
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Fish  hooks  and  fishing  tackle,  needles,  Ac.- 

HENRY  WILLSIIER,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 
Needles,  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
and  Kirby  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks ; 
Salmon,  Lake,  and  Trout  Flies:  Cork  and  Wood  Floats;  Flax, 
Twisted  and  Plaited  Silk,  Chinese  Grass  Hair,  and  Cable-laid 
Lines ;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers ;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use ;  Silk-worm  Gut ;  Snells ;  Double 
Twist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders;  Spoon  Bait;  Squids;  Multi¬ 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish ;  Walking-cane 
and  other  Rods;  Lolley’s  and  Chambers’ Sail  Needles;  Pack 
and  Willsher’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  &c. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No,  9  Cedar  street, 
New-York.  N.  B.— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to.  2-40 


CHRISTIAN  DIETRICH,  IMPORTER  AND  MANUFAC- 
turer  of  German  Fancy  Baskets.  Also,  Manufacturer  of 
Cane  and  Willow  ware,  32  Maiden  Lane,  New-York.  Rattan 
Chairs,  Baskets,  &c„  repaired.  6-18 


^HOW-CASES,  SHOW-CASES.— A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT 
constantly  on  hand  and  made  to  order  in  the  neatest 
manner,  and  at  short  notice.  Orders  received  from  any  part 
of  the  Union  punctually  attended  to.  N.  B.— Cases  loaned  for 
fair  of  the  American  Institute.  B.  K.  PEEBLES,  No.  124  Grand 
st„  three  doors  from  Broadway,  N.  Y.  8-20 


Axes  and  hatchets-made  by  collins  &  co. 

Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’  Axes.  An  extensive 
and  constant  supply  of  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  of 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tools,  suited 
to  this  and  foreign  markets,  for  sale  on  favorable  terms  to  the 
trade,  by  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city 
212  Water  street.  [1—23]  COLLINS  A  CO. 


MEDICAL. 


Otto  a  koehler,  manufacturers  of  surgical 

and  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instruments,  Trussess.  Band¬ 
ages,  Ac.,  No.  58  Chatham  street,  second  floor,  Now-York.  All 
kinds  of  Instruments,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made,  repaired,  and 
ground  at  the  shortest  notice.  7-23 


Hydropathic  and  hygiene  institute,  no.  is 

Laight  -street.— This  establishment  having  been  en¬ 
larged  by  the  addition  of  the  double  house  adjoining,  can  now 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  persons.  Special  department 
for  the  mechanical  and  surgical  treatment  of  female  diseases. 

R.  D.  TRALL,  Proprietor. 

2-18  Dr.  J.  L.  HOSFORD,  Assistant 


The  day  of  startling  discoveries  has  long 

passed  away.  The  time  has  been  when  a  person  profess¬ 
ing  to  eradicate  disease,  inherent  in  the  system,  would  be  a 
subject  of  persecution  and  ignominy.  When,  therefore,  we 
announce  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Brown,  of  147  Grand  street, 
of  this  city,  actually  performs  this  miracle,  we  do  not  expect 
to  draw  largely  upon  the  credulity  of  our  readers. 

Should  this  brief  article  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  languishing 
in  pain,  or  patiently  submitting  to  evils  which  they  deem  to 
be  incurable,  let  them  take  courage  again,  for  as  surely  as 
effect  follows  cause,  so  surely  can  they  be  relieved  and 
radically  cured  by  application  to  our  friend  Dr.  Brown. 

6-18  His  office  is  at  147  Grand  street. 


gTkYE-STUFFS,  DYE-WOODS,  ACIDS,  AC.-  WILLIAM 
SL^  PARTRIDGE  A  SON,  No.  27  Cliff  street,  offer  for  sale. 
Lac  Dye— 50  cases,  40  bbls.  fine  ground. 

Safflowers— 15  bales  Argols— 200,000  lbs. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 20,000  lbs.  brown. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 15,000  lbs.  white. 

Copperas— 50,000  lbs.  Cudbear— prime  quality. 

Orchil— French,  English,  and  American. 

Alum— 500  bbls.,  crude  and  ground. 

Woad — 10  tons.  Terra  Japonica— 50  tons. 

Cutuh— 18  tons.  Fuller’s  Earth— 50  tons. 

Manganese— 20  tons. 

And  a  full  supply  of  all  the  above.  2-20 


Through  by  express  !-this  is  to  certify  that 

THE  MEXICAN  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  has  been  used 
quite  extensively  in  the  stables  of  Adams  A  Co.’s  Great 
Southern,  Eastern,  and  Western  Express,  for  curing  galls, 
chafes,  scratches,  sprains,  and  bruises,  and  it  has  proved  very 
effectual.  Many  of  their  men  have  also  used  it  on  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  they  all  speak  of  its  healing  and 
remedial  qualities  in  the  highest  terms.  One  of  our  hostlers 
got  kicked,  and  badly  cut  and  bruised  on  his  knee  ;  as  usual, 
the  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  was  resorted  to,  and  the  soreness 
and  lameness  was  soon  removed,  and  it  was  perfectly  well  in 
three  days.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  a 
valuable  preparation,  to  be  used  externally  on  man  or  beast. 

J.  DUNNING, 

Foreman  of  Adams  A  Co.’s  Express  Stable,  New-York. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  the  MEXICAN 
MUSTANG  LINIMENT  to  all  our  friends  and  customers,  as 
the  best  article  we  have  ever  used  for  seres,  sprains,  or  galls 
in  horses.  We  have  used  it  extensively,  and  always  effectu¬ 
ally.  Some  of  our  men  have  also  used  it  for  severe  bruises 
and  sores,  as  well  as  rheumatic  pains,  and  they  all  say  it  acts 
like  magic.  We  can  only  say  that  we  have  entirely  aban¬ 
doned  the  use  of  every  other  liniment.— J.  M.  HEWITT,  Fore¬ 
man  for  American  Express  Co.,  10  Wall  street ;  Hamden’s 
Express.  74  Broadway ;  Pullin,  Virgil  A  Co.’s,  16  Wall  street ; 
Wells,  Fargo  A  Co.,  16  Wall  street. —  Principal  Offices,  304 
Broadway,  New-York,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2-18  A.  G.  BRAGG  A  CO.  Proprietors. 


fjSnHE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MEDICINE  YET  DISCOV- 
-S.  ered.— Sargent  A  Co.’s  Celebrated  American  Canchala- 
gogue,  or  Health  Restorative  Compound,  has  made  effectual 
cures  in  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  dyspepsia,  fever  and 
ague,  liver  complaints,  bilious  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
indigestion,  and  in  fact  all  diseases  arising  from  inaction  of 
the  liver,  or  impurities  of  the  blood.  Many  of  these  cases  are 
of  long  standing,  which  we  will  prove  by  certificates  at  our 
office.  We  will  warrant  it  to  any  person  who  will  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  Sold  in  Brooklyn  by  Mrs.  M.  Hayes,  175  Fulton  street ; 
Thomas  J.  Hayes,  146  Atlantic  street ;  Boswell  A  Livingston, 
Williamsburgh,  corner  Grand  and  Fourth  streets;  J.  W. 
Smith,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

2-19  SARGENT  A  CO.,  Proprietors,  31  Old  Slip,  N.  Y. 


PAINTS,  DRUGS,  AND  PATENT  MEDICINES  OF  ALT. 

KINDS. — D.  SARFATY,  Commission  Merchant,  General 
Importer,  and  Dealer  in  Paints.  Drugs,  Ac.,  No.  176  Water 
street,  (near  Burling  Slip.)  Constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale 
low : 

Paris  green,  dry  and  in  oil,  Dailey’s  Salve, 

Chrome  Yellow,  do.  do.  S.  P.  Townsend’s  Sarsaparilla, 
Cnrome  Green,  do.  do.  Old  Jacob  Townsend’s  do. 

Verdigris,  do.  do.  White  Wax,  in  casks, 

Prussian  Blue,  do.  do.  Adamantine  Candles, 

White  Lead,  do.  do.  Varnish  of  all  kinds, 

Ultramarine  Blue  do.  do.  Fire  Proof  Paints, 

Putty,  in  bulk  and  bladders,  Indigo,  &c.,  Ac. 

The  subscriber,  having  the  exclusive  agency  of  several  large 
manufacturing  establishments  of  paints,  colors,  Ac  ,  and  for 
the  sale  of  many  of  the  most  popular  medicines  manufactured 
n  the  United  States,  can  offer  to  buyers  greater  inducements 
and  on  more  liberal  terms  than  any  other  house  of  the  kind 
u  this  or  any  other  city.  An  examination  of  his  stock  is  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited.  2-20 


EYE-SIGHT.-E.  S.  FRANKS.  SPECTACLE-MAKER,  52 
Bowery,  (third  door  from  the  Bowery  Theatre.)  Optician 
to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary,  adjusts  his 
Improved  Spectacles  to  Weak  Sight  with  unerring  accuracy, 
at  a  low  price,  and  changes  them  without  further  charge,  if 
not  approved  of.  References  :  Drs.  Dubois,  Wilkes,  and  Hal¬ 
stead,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Infirmary;  Drs.  Ste¬ 
phenson  and  Rogers,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital ; 
Drs.  Halstead  and  Bulkley,  Physicians  to  the  New-York  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  Dr.  Wood,  late  President  of  the  New-York  Academy  of 
Medicine ;  Dr.  Darling,  Anatomical  Demonstrator  at  the  New- 
York  University  Medical  College ;  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Wallace,  and 
Dr.  Dixon,  Editor  of  the  Scalpel.  2-24 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Reform  book  store.-the  following  import- 

ant  works  on  Physiological  and  Social  Science,  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  at  No.  65  Walker  street,  New- 
York  : 

ESOTERIC  ANTHROPOLOGY.  A  comprehensive  and  con¬ 
fidential  treatise  on  the  Structure,  Functions,  Conditions, 
Perversions,  and  most  intimate  relations  of  Men  and  Women. 
482  pages ;  81  Engravings.  Price  One  Dollar. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY,  on  the  basis  of  Equity,  Sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  Individual,  Cost  the  Limit  of  Price.  By  S.  P. 
ANDREWS,  Esq.  Price  One  Dollar. 

WOMAN  IN  ALL  AGES  AND  NATIONS.  By  T.  L.  NICHOLS, 
M.D.  Historical  and  Philosophical.  Seventy-five  Cents. 

LOVE,  MARRIAGE,  AND  DIVORCE.  A  discussion,  by 
HENRY  JAMES,  HORACE  GREELEY,  J.  P.  ANDREWS. 
Fifteen  Cents. 

Mailed,  post-paid,  at  the  above  prices.  7-19 


fAS.  S.  BRADLEY  A  CO.,  GILDERS  AND  PICTURE  FRAME 
Makers.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Gilt  Mouldings,  French 
Plate  Looking  Glasses,  Ac.,  158  William  street,  corner  of  Ann 
street.  New-York.  N.  B.— Merchants’  orders  for  cards  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  to.  1-21 


The  ear.-a.  s.  heath,  m.  d.,  aurist  and  ocu¬ 
list,  devotes  his  attention,  from  10  to  2,  to  the  treatment 
of  deafness,  discharges  from  the  ear,  noises  in  the  head,  sore 
throats,  and  all  diseases  producing  deafness  and  blindness,  of 
which  scrofula  ranks  first.  Office,  40  Howard  street,  first  door 
east  of  Broadway.  1-19 


Fashion,  elegance,  and  economy  i-  three 

things  very  important  in  the  selection  of  a  Gentleman’s 
wardrobe,  which  may  certainly  be  combined  by  purchasing 
your  garments  of  BOOTH.  His  Fall  and  Winter  stock  of  goods 
is  truly  superb,  comprising  the  best  and  latest  styles  from  the 
French,  English,  and  American  markets ;  and  he  employs  the 
best  artists  and  workmen  to  be  obtained,  giving  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  attention  to  all  orders.  His  pantaloons  are  the  SB 
plus  ultra  of  an  easy  and  elegant  fit.  By  all  means  call  on 
J.  C.  BOOTH,  Draper  and  Tailor. 

8-20  486  Broadway,  corner  of  Broome  street. 


S'  ANTERNS  !-ED WARDS  A  TAYNTOR,  390  Broome  street, 
A  New-York,  Manufacturers  of  Hall  and  Street  Lamps, 
with  Stained  or  Cut  Glass,  Fire  Engine  Signals  made  any 
style  or  pattern,  Glass  bent  for  Clocks,  Barometers  and  Bow 
Windows.  Constantly  on  hand  every  style  and  pattern  of 
House  Lamps  of  Glass  or  Britannia  Ware. 

CHAS  M.  EDWARDS.  [10-22]  EDWIN  E.  TAYNTOR. 

FRTSSARD  PERE  ET  FILS  CHAMPAGNE.— The  under 
signed  respectfully  requests  the  attention  of  dealers  and 
the  public  generally  to  the  superior  merits  of  this  Wine,  which 
he  is  now  introducing  in  this  market.  With  a  view  to  establish¬ 
ing  a  reputation  in  this  country  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  them 
in  Europe,  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  FRISSARD  PURE  ET  FILS, 
guarantee  that  the  Wines  shall  be  of  uniform  quality,  and 
equal  to  the  best  now  in  vogue.  An  invoice  is  now  landing 
from  ship  John  Spear,  from  Havre. 

WILLIAM  W.  HINCKEN,  11  Old  Slip, 

2-21  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States. E? 


jfMREENWICH  POTTERY,  261  WEST  EIG1ITEENTH- 
vOT  street.  Steam-pressed  Vitrified  Drain  Pipe,  from  three 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  feet  lengths.  The 
best  and  cheapest  medium  for  drainage  and  sewerage  ever 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  subscriber  is  the  exclusive  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  steam-pressed  Drain  Pipe  in  this  country,  and  he 
offers  it  to  the  public  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  ordinary 
drain  pipe  made  or  sold  in  this  city. 

2-27  WASHINGTON  SMITH. 


T  ORR,  DESIGNER  AND  ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD, 
1  9  52  John  street,  New-York.  6-18 

PIANO  FORTES. 


Albert  weber,  piano  forte  manufacturer,  103 

West  Broadway,  between  White  and  Franklin  sts.  [11-23 


PIANO-FORTES.  — NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND  ROSE- 
wood  Pianos,  superior  tone  and  finish,  very  low  for  cash 
or  approved  paper.  JOHN  P.  WAKE  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
No.  58  Barclay  st..  opposite  College  Place.  8-20 


.''OLIAN  PIANO  FORTES,  AT  NO.  441  BROADWAY.— 

_ A  A  large  assortment  of  Pianos  from  the  celebrated  house 

of  Hallet,  Davis  A  Co.,  Boston ;  also  the  well-known  Instru¬ 
ments  of  A.  W,  Ladd  &  Co.,  with  a  full  supply  of  new  and 
second-hand  Pianos,  of  various  makers,  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Pianos  to  let. 

1-22  LINCOLN  A  THOMPSON.  No  441  Broadway. 

PAINTS. 

TD>RIDGEWATER  PAINT,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 
iSL©  Bridgewater  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  New-Jer- 
sey.— The  Company  have  now  on  hand  a  supply  of  this  Paint, 
which  they  offer  to  the  public  as  the  best  article  known  for 
roofs,  decks  and  bottoms  of  steamers  and  other  vessels,  also 
oil- brick  and  wood-work  generally;  and  from  its  spark  and 
fender-proof  qualities,  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  protection  for  railroad  and  other  bridges, 
cars,  depot  buddings,  Ac.  The  strongest  testimonials  of 
the  virtues  of  this  article  from  officers  of  the  army,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  railroads,  insurance  companies,  captains  of  ves¬ 
sels,  painters,  Ac.,  may  be  seen,  together  with  specimens  on 
tin,  wood,  canvas,  Ac.,  at  the  depot  of  the  Company.  For 
sale,  dry,  in  packages  of  200  lbs.  and  upwards,  and  in  oil,  in 
kegs  of  2o,  50,  and  100  lbs.,  by 

1-22 


R.  BOGERT,  General  Agent, 

125  Pearl  and  78  Beaver  street. 


PROVISIONS. 


VAN  NOSDENS, 

DEALERS  IN  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
stantly  receiving  large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  in  tubs  and  firkins.  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes,  Lard 
in  barrels,  tubs  and  kegs.  For  sale  at 
1-24  VAN  NORDENS’,  157  West  street,  New-York. 


HOLESALE  FISH  STORE.— 500  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 
bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 
Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  halfs  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
Herring,  300  halfs  New  Herring,  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod¬ 
fish,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring, 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring,  3000  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal¬ 
mon,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her¬ 
ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut, 
White-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish,  Ac. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  A  CO., 

81  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West, 
May  13th,  1852.  New-York. 

NELSON  WELLS.  1-52  S.  B.  WOOD. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


£2  F.  COGSWELL.  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
v3©  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lands  in  the  cities  of 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgh,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials: 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Stryker,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brush,  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank,  Brooklyn.  1-26 


SASHES  AND  BLINDS. 

Boor,  sash,  and  blind  depot,  no.  8t  duane  st. 

The  attention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  others,  is  invited 
to  the  stock  of  Doors,  Windows,  and  Blinds,  which  I  offer, 
wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  manufacture  of  the  above  articles  (to  or¬ 
der)  for  first  class  buildings,  which  will  he  warranted  as  good 
as  can  be  made.  (9-21)  GEO.  WARREN  IIATSTAT. 

POORS,  SASHES,  SASH  DOORS,  AND  BLINDS.— THE 
subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  best  kiln-dried  Door  Sashes,  Sash  Doors,  outside  and 
inside  Blinds,  Shutters,  Ac.,  Ac.,  to  be  found  in  the  market,  and 
would  invite  the  attention  of  builders  and  others  to  the  above 
articles,  which  will  be  sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.  Orders  received  by  mail  or  otherwise  filled 
with  dispatch.  Sashes  ready  glazed  or  glazed  to  order  at  the 
shortest  notice.  IRA  PORTER  A  CO., 

1-19  No.  8  Spruce  street,  a  few  doors  froiu  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


POORS.  SASHES  AND  BLINDS.— F.  W.  TUXBURY,  NO.  15 
Burling  Slip,  between  Water  and  Front  streets,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealer  in  the  above  articles,  would  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  his 
large  and  general  assortment  of  Kiln-dried  Doors,  Sashes, 
and  Blinds,  manufactured  of  good  stock,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  Glazed  Sash  Doors,  Glazed  Sashes,  on  hand  or  glazed  to 
order,  all  of  which  are  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
F.  W.  T.’s  connection  with  extensive  manufacturers  enables 
him  to  fill  orders  at  short  notice.  1-18 


STATIONERY. 


ff  i  ORDON,  JOB  AND  CARD  PRINTER,  84  NASSAU  ST. 
'CS  Cards,  Circulars,  Bill-heads,  Labels,  Ac.,  cheaply  and 
neatly  printed. 

027-  Depot  for  the  sale  of  GORDON’S  PATENT  JOB  AND 
CARD  PRINTING  PRESSES.  7-19 


HD  LANK  BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. — FRANCIS  A  LOU- 
0j9  trel,  No.  77  Maiden  Lane,  sell  all  articles  in  their  line  at 
low  prices,  at  retail,  or  by  the  quantity. 

Account  Books,  Copying  Presses, ! 

Writing  Papers,  Note  Papers, 

Envelopes,  Bills  of  Exchange, 

Notes,  Drafts,  Receipts,  Memoranda  Books,! 

Hotel  Registers,  Time  Books, 

Sets  of  Books  for  Societies,  Portfolios. 

Writing  Desks,  Gold  and  Steel  Pens, 

Scrap  Books,  Superior  Writing  Ink, 

Shipping  Receipt  Boxes,  Elastic  Paper  Holders, 

Patent  Inkstands,  Seal  Presses, 

Tin  Cash  and  Deed  Books,  Pass  and  Copy  Books, 

Manifold  Letter  Writers,  Penknives, 

Bankers’  Note  Cases,  Backgammon  Boards  j 

Slates,  Pencils,  Wax  Wafers. 

Chessmen,  Tissue  Paper, 

Perforated  Boards,  Diaries  for  1854. 

Fancy  Stationery  in  great  variety. 

Books  ruled  and  bound  to  pattern.  1 

Job  Printing  executed  at  low  rates.  Cards,  Circulars,  BiL 
Heads,  Checks,  Receipts,  Ac. 

„  „  FRANCIS  A  LOUTREL, 

1—19  Stationers  and  Booksellers.  77  Maiden  Lane. 

A  DEMAREST,  CARD  AND  SEAL  ENGRAVER-DOOR 
®  Plates,  and  advertising  Envelopes, — Corner  of  Pine 
and  Nassau  streets,  opposite  the  Custom  House.  1—18 


SEEDS. 

SJEEDS. — TIMOTHY ;  RED  AND  WHITE  CLOVER  ;  BLUE 
Y3  Grass ;  Orchard  Grass ;  Bay  Grass ;  Red  Top ;  Sugar  Corn ; 
Peas;  Beans;  Turnip;  Cabbage;  Beet:  Lettuce;  Onions; 
Radish;  Squash;  Osage  Orange;  Large  Yellow  Locust,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  field  and  garden  seeds.  Also  Rhubarb  Roots  ; 
Asparagus  Plants,  Ac.  9  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

and  191  Water  street. 


STOCK. 

IMPROVED  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS.  -  HAVING  HAD 
great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stock  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  I  offer  my  services  to  iny  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice  as  convenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  in 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 
South. 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Herefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayrshires.  Long-wooled  Sheep— the  Cotswold, 
Oxford,  Leicester,  Bakewell,  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown.  Fine-wooled  Sheep— such  as  the  Saxon,  Span 
ish,  and  French  Merino. 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious. 

1-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN,  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street. 


COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS. — I  have  for  sale,  by  the  pair, 
young  Cochin  China  Fowls,  of  the  best  blood  in  America, 
and  desirable  for  their  great  size,  their  symmetry  and  fine 
plumage.  Address  RODNEY  L.  ADAMS. 

10-22  Lyons,  N.Y. 


HULL  BLOODED  NEWFOUNDLANDS,  SHEPHERD’S 
-  _  dogs.  King  Charles  Spaniels,  Scotch  and  English  Rat  Ter¬ 
riers,  beautiful  Italian  Greyhounds,  Ac.  ;  these  are  of  the 
choicest  breeds.  Also,  large  Changhae  and  Chittagong  fowls, 
at  205  Water  street.  6-18 
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PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENT ! 

Eleventh  Volume  of 

AMEBIC  AN  AGrBXCXJLTXJBXST, 

THE  LEADING  WEEKLY  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER  OP  THE  COUNTRY. 


TESTES  .AG^IlXOYJlSInTTTTfc.TSi'I1, 

A  weekly  Periodical  of  16  large  quarto  pages,  making  an  annual  volume  of  832  pages  of 
nearly  double  the  size  of  those  in  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  Agriculturist. 


Genesee  Farmer . 

Guano,  supply  of  Peruvian . 

Heaven,  Dimensions  of . 

Home  for  All,  &c„  Review  of... . 

Horseback,  Ilog  on . 

Horticultural  Society  of  New-York ;  Second  Conversa¬ 
tional  Meeting,  Cultivation  of  Roses . 

Magazine,  National . 

Make  your  Mark,  (Poetry) . 

Markets,  Remarks  upon . 

"  Review  of  British  Corn . 

“  Review  of  Continental  Corn . 

"  New-York  Cattle . 

•*  “  Produce . 

Western  Hog . 

Minds,  All  sorts  of . 

Monkey,  Lady  Napier  and  the . 

Native  American,  Intense . 

Newspaper,  A . 

New  Year,  the . 

New  Year’s  Presents . 

Overpaid . 

Owe  no  man  any  thing . 

Parents,  Solicitude  of . 

Potatoes,  Sweet,  Propagation  by  Vine  Cutting . 

Poultry,  on  keeping  in  Towns . 

Prices  Current . 

Puddings,  Yorkshire . 

Review  of  Home  for  All,  &c . 

Remember  Friend  at  a  distance . 

Sheep  destroyed  by  Dogs . 

Secimen  copies  furnished . 

Sulpher  for  Pigs . 

Taking  it  easy . 

Where  to  cut  it . 

Whitewash  for  out  of  doors. . . . 

Wives,  Respect  due  to  . 

Women,  Single . 
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PRIZES  TO  BE  PAID  IN  CASH! 


In  order  to  encourage  competition  we  offer  the 
following  Prizes: 

To  the  person  sending  the  largest  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  from  one  post-office,  and  at  the  club 
prices,  before  the  15th  day  of  February,  1854,  we  will  send  in 


cash  or  a  New-York 

draft  - 

-  -  $30 

00 

For  the  second  highest  list 

-  25 

00 

“  third 

do  ■ 

20 

00 

“  fourth 

do  - 

-  15 

00 

“  filth 

do 

10 

00 

“  sixth 

do  - 

00 

Persons  sending  in  names  for  competition,  will  please  name 
the  fact  in  their  communications. 


Economical  Arrangement  to  furnish  other 
Periodicals. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  several  Publishers 
to  furnish  their  periodicals  in  connection  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  at  reduced  prices.  Read  the  following : 


The  American  Agriculturist  will  be  furnished 


with  Harper’s  Magazine,  one  year  for 

-  $4  00 

“  Putnam’s  do 

do 

-  4  00 

“  Knickerbocker 

do  - 

4  00 

“  Eclectic  do 

do 

-  6  00 

“  Littel’s  Living  Age 

do¬ 

6  00 

“  National  Magazine 

do 

-  3  50 

“  Dickens’s  Household  Words 

3  50 

“  Scientific  American 

do  - 

-  3  00 

“  Weekly  Tribune 

do¬ 

3  00 

“  Weekly  Times 

do 

-  3  00 

Any  other  magazine,  literary,  scientific,  agricultural,  or 
horticultural,  will  be  furnished  at  the  same  ratio  of  reduction 
from  subscription  prices ;  also  the  daily  or  weekly  journals 
or  newspapers  published  in  this  city. 

ALLEN  &  CO„ 

189  Water  street,  New-York. 

Agents  Wanted! 

Newsmen  and  Booksellers  throughout  the  country  are 
requested  to  act  as  Agents  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Those  sending  their  address  and  business  card  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  will  receive  specimen  copies,  and  a  statement,  of  com¬ 
missions  paid. 

Liberal  commissions  will  also  be  allowed  to  a  few  young 
men  to  act  as  travelling  agents. 

For  further  information  address  the  Publishers,  or  call  at 
their  office,  189  Water  street,  New-York. 


J.  A.  GRAY,; Printer,  95  and  97  Cliff  street,  N.  Y. 


It  is  beautifully  printed  with  type  cast  expressly  for  it,  and  on  tlie  best  of  clear  white  pajier,  with 
wide  margin,  so  that  the  numbers  can  be  easily  stitched  or  hound  together. 

A  copious  Index  is  weekly  added,  which  will  be  fully  amplified  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  bound 
work. 

COMPREHENSIVE  IN  ITS  CHARACTER, 

Each  volume  will  contain  all  matter  worth  recording,  which  transpires  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  which  can  serve  to  instruct  or  interest  the  Farmer,  the  Planter,  the  Fruit-Grower,  the  Gardener, 
and  the  Stock-Breeder ;  thus  making  it  the  most  complete  and  useful  Agricultural  Publication  of  the 
day. 

CORRECT  AND  VALUABLE  MARKET  REPORTS. 

The  Markets  will  be  carefully  reported,  giving  the  actual  transactions  which  take  place  from  week 
to  week,  in  Grain,  Provisions,  Cattle,  <&c.,  thus  keeping  our  readers  constantly  and  reliably  advised 
as  to  their  interests.  During  the  past  year  the  knowledge  obtained  from  these  Market  Reports  alone, 
has  saved  our  readers  thousands  of  dollars,  by  informing  them  of  the  best  time  to  sell  or  purchase. 

SUCH  A  PAPER  IS  DEMANDED  BY  THE  FARMING  COMMUNITY. 

The  Publishers  confidently  believe  that  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  are  becoming  too  much 
awake  to  the  demands  of  their  own  calling,  to  be  longer  satisfied  with  the  slow  monthly  issues  of  a 
paper  professedly  devoted  to  their  interests,  or  to  trust  alone  to  the  irresponsible  extracts  in  a  “farmer’s 
column,”  so  popular  just  nowin  papers  chiefly  devoted  to  business,  politics,  or  literature;  and  they 
look  for  the  united  support  of  all  the  intelligent  farmers  of  this  country  in  their  continued  effort  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  weekly  paper  of  high  and  reliable  character,  which  shall  be  progressive,  and  at  the  same  time 
cautious  and  conservative  in  all  its  teachings. 

ESSENTIALLY  AN  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER. 

The  Agriculturist  will  not  depart  from  its  legitimate  sphere  to  catch  popular  favor  by  lumbering 
up  its  pages  with  the  silly,  fictitious  literature,  and  light,  miscellaneous  matter  of  the  day;  it  has  a 
higher  aim ;  and  a  small  part  only  of  its  space  will  he  devoted  to  matters  not  immediately  pertaining 
to  the  great  business  of  agriculture.  The  household  as  well  as  the  out-door  work  of  the  farm  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  due  share  of  attention.  The  humbugs  and  nostrums  afloat  in  the  community  will  he  tried  by 
reliable  scientific  rules,  and  their  worthlessness  exposed.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  publishers  to  keep  this 
paper  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  will  make  it  a  standard  work,  which  shall  communicate  to  its 
readers  only  that  which  is  safe  and  reliable. 


AN  INDEPENDENT  JOURNAL. 

The  American  Agriculturist  stands  uponiisouire  merits;  and  the  truthfulness,  zeal  and  ability  which 
it  brings  to  the  support  of  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  It  is  untrammeled  by  any  collateral  business 
connections  whatever;  nor  is  it  the  organ  of  any  clique,  or  the  puffing  machine  of  any  man  or  thing. 
Thoroughly  independent  in  all  points,  its  ample  pages  are  studiously  given  alone  to  the  support  and 
improvement  of  the  great  agricultural  class. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen, — its  principal 
editor  for  the  first  ten  years — and  Mr.  Orange  Judd,  A.M.,  a  thoroughly  practical  farmer  and  agricul¬ 
tural  chemist. 

They  will  be  assisted  by  Prof.  Nash,  who  has  been  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  successful 
farmers  of  New-England,  and  is  now  Agricultural  Professor  of  Amherst  College ;  Rev.  Wm.  Clift, 
widely  known  as  a  pleasing  and  instructive  writer  on  gardening  and  other  departments  of  practical 
agriculture,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  a  number  of  other  eminent  agricultural  writers. 

All  the  editors  are  men  practically  experienced  in  their  profession,  each  of  whom  can  handle  the 
Plow  as  well  as  the  Pen. 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  COUNTRY  OF  ITS  CHARACTER. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is  supplied  to  regular  subscribers  at  a  cost  of  less  than  four  cents  a 
number,  of  sixteen  large  pages ;  and  to  large  clubs  for  less  than  two  and  a  half  cents.  Each  number 
will  contain  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  soils,  manures,  crops,  stock,  &c.,  which  will  often  be 
worth  to  the  reader  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper  for  a  year. 


SPECIMEN  COPIES. 


Specimen  copies  will  be  forwarded  gratis  to  any  one  sending  their  name  and  post-office  address  to 
the  publishers. 

Terms,  <fcc. — The  paper  will  he  promptly  issued  on  Wednesday  of  each  week,  and  mailed  to  sub¬ 
scribers  on  the  following  liberal  terms : 


To  single  Subscribers, 
“  Clubs  of  3  do. 

“  do.  5  do. 

“  do.  10  do. 

“  do.  20  do. 


§2.00  a  year,  $2.00 

1.67  “  5.00 

1.60  “  8.00 

1.50  “  15.00 

1.25  “  25.00 


The  money  always  to  accompany  the  names  for  which  the  paper  is  ordered. 

The  Post-Master,  or  other  person  sending  a  club  of  ten,  will  be  entitled  to  one  extra  copy  gratis. 

The  Post-Master,  or  other  person  sending  a  club  of  twenty  or  more,  will  be  presented  with  an 
extra  copy,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  National  Magazine,  Scientific  American,  Weekly  Tribune,  or  Weekly 
Times,  or  any  other  paper  or  periodical  in  this  city,  not  costing  to  exceed  two  dollars  per  annum. 

Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  by  mail  at  the  risk  of  the  Publishers,  if  enclosed  and  mailed  in  the 
presence  of  the  Post-Master. 

Communications  for  the  paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editors  ;  subscriptions,  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  business  department,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publishers, 


ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  Water  street,  New-York. 
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THE  CABBAGE. 

No.  V. 

Another  enemy  of  this  plant  attacks  the  root. 
Your  young  plants  are  set  out,  and  do  well  for 
a  while,  when  they  begin  to  wilt,  and  the  edges 
of  the  leaves  turn  brown  or  yellow.  You  dig 
around  the  root,  and  find  all  the  little  rootlets 
cut  off  and  the  stem  half  rotten,  and  swarming 
with  small  white  maggots.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  book  this  scoundrel  with  entire  certainty, 
but  we  suspect  him  to  be  the  Anthomyia  Ra- 
phani,  or  radish  fly,  so  called  from  the  botanical 
name  of  the  radish,  on  the  roots  of  which  its 
larvae  feed.  They  finish  their  transformations 
and  appear  above  ground  towards  the  end  of 
June.  There  are  several  species  of  the  Antho- 
myians,  the  larvae  of  which  are  often  found  in 
excrements.  From  the  fact  that  this  disease  pre¬ 
vails  most  in  very  rich  garden  soils,  and  in 
ground  heavily  manured  with-night  soil,  we 
think  we  are  safe  in  classing  this  insect  among 
the  Anthomyiadce.  We  know  of  no  help  for 
these  maggots  when  they  have  once  commenced 
their  attacks.  They  either  entirely  destroy  the 
plant,  or  check  its  growth  so  that  it  fails  to  form 
a  good  head.  Where  it  is  not  entirely  destroyed, 
nature  endeavors  immediately  to  repair  the  in¬ 
jury,  by  sending  out  new  roots  from  the  stem  ; 
but  by  the  time  these  are  established,  the  better 
part  of  the  season  has  passed.  The  safest  way 
is  to  pull  up  plants  attacked  in  this  way,  and  to 
put  out  fresh  ones  in  their  place.  Something 
may  be  done  by  way  of  preventing  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  these  maggots.  If  the  attack  is  oc¬ 
casioned  by  a  too  rich  garden  soil,  trenching 
will  remedy  the  difficulty ;  if  it  is  brought  on 
by  night-soil,  it  shows  that  the  manure  has  not 
been  well  composted  and  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  soil.  Ground,  that  is  in  deep  and  thorough 
tillage,  will  rarely  suffer  from  these  maggots. 

The  Aphis  Brassicce ,  or  cabbage  louse,  is 
sometimes  very  abundant  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves,  in  the  month  of  August.  The  louse 
has  long  bony  tubes,  and  its  body  is  covered 
with  a  whitish  mealy  substance.  The  plants  are 
most  liable  to  attacks  of  this  insect  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther.  The  leaves  begin  to  cup,  and  the  growth 
is  checked.  A  dose  of  Scotch  snuff  and  char, 
coal-dust,  sprinkled  on  the  leaves,  will  destroy 
the  insects,  and  restore  the  leaves  to  their  usual 
shape. 

The  Pontia  oleraceci,  or  pot-herb  Pontia,  a 
white  butterfly,  may  be  seen  about  the  last  of 
May  and  the  beginning  of  June,  fluttering  over 
cabbage,  radish,  and  turnip  beds,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  depositing  its  eggs.  These  are  fastened 


to  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  and  but  seldom 
are  more  than  three  or  four  left  upon  one  leaf. 
The  eggs  are  yellowish,  nearly  pear-shaped, 
longitudinally  ribbed,  and  are  one-fifteenth  of 
an  inch  in  length.  They  are  hatched  in  a  week 
or  ten  days  after  they  are  laid,  and  the  cater¬ 
pillars  produced  from  them,  attain  their  full 
size  when  three  weeks  old,  and  then  measure 
about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  Being  of 
a  pale  green  color,  they  are  not  readily  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  beneath 
which  they  live. 

The  Mamestra  picta,  is  a  naked  caterpillar, 
which  is  often  found  to  be  injurious  to  cabbages, 
cauliflowers,  beets,  and  other  garden  vegetables. 
It  does  not  conceal  itself  in  the  ground,  but  lives 
exposed  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plants  it  devours ; 
when  disturbed  it  coils  its  body  spirally.  It  is 
of  a  light  yellow  color,  with  three  broad,  longi¬ 
tudinal  black  stripes,  one  on  each  side,  and  the 
third  on  the  top  of  the  back ;  and  the  head, 
belly,  and  feet  are  tawny.  It  comes  to  its  full 
size  in  September,  and  is  then  about  two  inches 
long. 

The  Arctia  Virginica ,  or  yellow  bear,  is  a 
much  more  troublesome  insect  in  the  garden. 
It  is  a  great  feeder,  devouring  almost  all  kinds 
of  herbaceous  plants  with  equal  relish.  Where 
they  are  numerous,  they  completely  riddle  the 
large  leaves  of  the  cabbage  in  a  few  days.  This 
kind  of  caterpillar  varies  very  much  in  its  colors ; 
it  is  perhaps  most  often  of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw 
color,  with  a  black  line  along  each  side  of  the 
body,  and  a  transverse  line  of  the  same  color 
between  each  of  the  segments  of  rings,  and  it  is 
covered  with  long,  pale  yellow  hairs.  They  are 
to  be  found  of  different  ages  and  sizes,  from  the 
first  of  June  till  October.  When  fully  grown 
they  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  then  creep 
into  some  convenient  place  of  shelter,  make 
their  cocoons,  in  which  they  remain  in  the  cry- 
salis  state  during  the  winter,  and  are  changed 
to  moths  in  the  months  of  May  or  June  follow¬ 
ing.  The  moth  is  familiarly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  white  miller,  and  is  often  seen  about 
houses.  It  has  a  black  point  on  the  middle  of 
the  fore  wings,  and  two  black  dots  on  the  hind 
wings.  It  expands  its  wings  from  one  inch  and 
a  half  to  two  inches.  Its  eggs  are  of  a  golden 
yellow  color,  and  are  laid  in  patches  upon  the 
leaves  of  plants.  In  some  parts  of  France  and 
in  Belgium,  the  people  have  been  required  by 
law  to  uncaterpillar  their  orchards  and  gardens, 
and  have  been  punished  by  fine  for  the  neglect 
of  the  duty.  Although  we  have  not  yet  become 
so  prudent  and  public  spirited  as  to  enact  similar 
statute  regulations,  we  might  find  it  for  our  ad¬ 
vantage  to  offer  a  bounty  for  the  destruction  of 
caterpillars  ;  and  though  we  should  pay  for 
them  by  the  quart,  as  we  do  for  berries,  we 


should  be  gainers  in  the  end,  while  the  children 
whose  idle  hours  were  occupied  in  the  picking 
of  them,  would  1  :  this  a  profitable  employ¬ 

ment. 

The  salt-marsh  caterpillar  is  another  depre¬ 
dator  upon  the  cabbage  plantation.  It  closely 
resembles  the  yellow  bear  in  some  of  its  varie¬ 
ties,  and  commits  similar  ravages  upon  the 
leaves. 

These  are  the  principal  enemies  of  this  plant ; 
and  the  best  remedies  for  their  ravages  are  gen¬ 
eral  measures  for  the  destruction  of  all  garden 
insects.  For  the  destruction  of  grubs  we  have 
found  salt  and  sea  manures  among  the  best  of 
remedies.  Lime,  doubtless,  and  other  alkalies, 
liberally  applied,  will  destroy  the  eggs  and  young 
worms.  These  applications  are  safe  and  econ¬ 
omical  for  other  purposes,  and  nothing  is  lost  in 
their  application. 

Their  eggs  are  often  deposited  under  the 
rough  bark  of  fruit  trees.  These  may  be  des¬ 
troyed  by  scraping  off  the  rough  bark  and  burn¬ 
ing  it.  If  a  pound  of  sal  soda,  such  as  is  used 
for  cooking  purposes,  be  put  into  an  iron  vessel 
and  heated  red  hot,  and  then  dissolved  in  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water,  and  applied  to  the  bark  with  a 
brush,  it  will  destroy  the  eggs  left  by  the 
scraper,  make  the  bark  smooth,  and  help  the 
growth  of  the  trees. 

We  have  found  the  following  a  good  plan  to 
trap  insects.  Put  water  into  a  half  hogshead 
or  other  large  vessel.  Put  a  narrow  board 
across  the  top,  and  on  the  board  set  a  common 
lantern.  Set  this  vessel  in  the  garden,  and  light 
your  lantern  at  night.  The  insects  will  be  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  light,  and  in  attempting  to  alight, 
many  of  them  will  fall  into  the  water  and  be 
drowned. 

Another  method  is  to  kindle  a  small  fire  of 
brush  wood,  or  shavings,  at  evening.  If  this 
is  kept  up  habitually  through  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  when  moths,  millers,  and  beetles 
are  most  numerous,  it  will  destroy  a  great  mul¬ 
titude  of  them.  Some  gardeners  put  molasses 
and  vinegar  and  water  into  narrow-mouthed 
bottles,  and  hang  them  up  in  their  fruit  trees 
and  in  other  convenient  places.  The  number 
of  insects  that  will  crowd  into  these  bottles  is 
astonishing. 

Any  of  these  methods  will  pay  for  all  the 
time  and  money  they  cost.  The  great  difficulty 
is  to  convince  cultivators  of  the  necessity  of 
using  any  means  to  destroy  insects.  They  g  et 
tolerable  crops  in  spite  of  them,  and  have  other 
business  upon  their  hands,  than  to  wage  war 
against  them.  They  are  a  large  tax  upon  the 
laboi’s  of  every  cultivator,  and  cost  the  nation 
millions  of  money  every  year.  Let  every  tiller 
of  the  soil  then,  keep  his  own  pi’etnises  clear  of 
insects.  Let  him  burn,  drown,  smoke,  salt,  and 
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pickle  the  enemy.  Let  him  call  the  birds  to 
his  aid,  build  shelters  for  them  in  his  fruit  trees, 
and  while  they  sing  jubilant  songs  over  the 
slain,  let  all  the  people  say,  Amen  ! 

REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 

TaLpa;  or  the  Chronicles  of  a  Clay  ’Farm.  An  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fragment,  by  C.  W.  H.  With  an  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Danforth,  Hawley,  &  Co. :  Buf¬ 
falo.  Price  —  cts. 

Portions  of  the  above  work  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  several  years  since  from  week  to  week,  in 
the  London  Gardener's  Chronicle ,  and  we  well 
recollect  the  delight  that  the  perusal  of  them 
gave  us  at  the  time,  and  the  high  opinion  we 
formed  of  the  unknown  writer.  For  humor 
combined  with  good  sense,  shrewd  observation, 
enlightened  views,  kindliness  towards  the  hum¬ 
ble,  poor,  and  ignorant,  and  keen  satire  upon 
the  dog-in-the-manger  management  of  some  few 
large,  and  still  larger-desiring  land-owners  of 
Great  Britain,  this  little  work  has  no  equal,  or 
indeed  a  fellow. 

From  a  few  hints  dropped  here  and  there  in 
his  book,  we  infer  that  the  author  had  obtained 
some  little  practical  or  theoretical  knowledge  of 
agriculture  in  early  life,  probably  during  vaca¬ 
tion  from  school ;  that  he  graduated  at  one  of  the 
universities,  studied  law,  practised  a  short  while, 
fell  into  ill  health,  made  a  long  voyage  to  some 
distant  country — India  we  presume — found  the 
climate  too  hot  and  dry  for  him — did  not  like  it — 
returned  home — suddenly  found  himself  in  pos. 
session  of  “  two  hundred  and  fifty  statute  acres,” 
comprising  one  of  the  stiffest,  wettest,  and  most 
unproductive  clay  farms  of  Old  England,  which 
its  last  tenant  had  abandoned  cultivating  in  des¬ 
pair,  as  no  longer  enabling  him  to  pay  rent,  or 
holding  out  the  least  hope  of  its  ever  being  able 
to  do  so.  With  these  “antecedents,”  (as  the 
word  now-a-days  is,)  and  under  thes z  flattering 
auspices,  our  author  undertook  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  farm  himself,  confessing  to  no 
more  bookish  or  practical  knowledge  than  his 
early  classical  studies  in  the  the  Georgies  of 
Virgil,  and  a  later  intimacy  with  Cobbett’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  Tull’s  works,  and  the  brace  of  volumes  of 
British  Husbandry  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffu¬ 
sion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  two  latter  forced 
upon  him  to  read  and  re-read,  on  a  long  nine- 
month’s  voyage  at  sea,  because  he  had  no 
other  book  on  board-ship  to  distract  his  ennui. 
With  such  preparation,  but  armed  and  equiped, 
as  we  suspect,  with  a  strong,  determinate  will, 
he  suddenly  finds  himself,  one  dreary  November 
day,  in  a  year  which  he  chooses  to  distinguish 
with  a  blank,  all  alone,  in  the  full  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  his  clay-cold  farm  of  “two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  statute  acres his  only  neighbors 
a  set  of  deeply  prejudiced  in-th ^-old-system 
land-holders ;  his  only  companions  some  mathe¬ 
matical  looking  instruments,  and  a  well-selected 
library  of  agricultural  books  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  take  to  his  solitude  with  him  ;  and  his 
only  visitors  the  best  agricultural  periodicals  of 
the  day,  which  he  had  the  still  further  good 
sense  to  subscribe  for  before  leaving  London. 

All  at  once  “  the  arrival  of  load  after  load  of 
draining  tiles,  gave  parish  notice  of  the  attempt 
to  drain  what  antiquity” — in  other  words,  preju¬ 
dice,  obstinacy,  and  stupidity — “had  pronounced 
undrainable  since  the  deluge.”  With  this  pre¬ 
fatory  remark,  our  author  then  proceeds : 

But  why  can’t  it  bo  drained  ?  asked  Green¬ 
horns. 


Because  there  is  no  fall !  replied  Collective 
Wisdom. 

Has  it  ever  been  tried  with  a  spirit-level? 

Now  this  was  not  a  fair  question.  Spirit-levels 
(if  they  had  any  meaning  or  existence  at  all) 
were  unintelligible,  mathematical-looking  instru¬ 
ments  of  purely  professional  nature,  only  seen, 
if  ever,  in  the  hands  of  road-surveyors’  assist¬ 
ants  and  people  of  that  sort.  They  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  farming.  The  question  was 
unfair;  it  contained  an  ambiguous  term. 

Picture  to  yourself,  however,  the  following 
conclusion  from  it.  A  bleak,  foggy,  November 
day;  a  long  rambling  space,  marsh  or  meadow, 
as  you  might  choose  to  call  it,  of  some  twenty 
acres  in  extent,  and  about  the  third  part  of  a 
mile  in  length,  with  a  narrow,  thick  plantation 
of  rushes,  sedges,  and  brook-lime,  and  such 
aquatic  vegetation,  threading  its  way  in  one  long 
dank  line  from  end  to  end,  by  such  fantastic 
meanderings,  that  it  looked  as  if  the  hidden 
channel  of  choked  moisture  it  concealed  had 
been  making  a  continued  series  of  experiments 
from  time  out  of  mind  in  search  of  an  outlet; 
and  after  centuries  of  struggle  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  had  at  length  arrived,  quite  by  accident, 
at  a  certain  point  at  one  end  of  the  meadow, 
where  you  might  see  a  pair  of  high  mud  boots 
standing,  or  rather  soaking,  with  a  man  in  them 
[meaning  himself]  peering  through  a  telescope 
on  three  legs,  as  if  he  was  watching  for  the  to¬ 
tal  eclipse  of  a  small  boy  that  is  to  be  seen, 
gradually  sinking,  about  fifty  yards  off",  and 
clutching  in  his  agony  a  high  staff  by  his  side, 
figured  as  if  for  high  and  low  water  mark. 

Presently  the  boots  and  the  telescope,  after 
various  ineffectual  efforts  and  heavings,  succeed 
in  striking  their  quarters ;  the  boy  after  sundry 
spasmodic  struggles,  to  correspond,  achieves  the 
same  exploit;  and  the  same  scene  as  before 
occurs  again  some  fifty  yards  further  on,  and 
again  and  again,  at  the  same  intervals,  until  they 
reach  the  other  end  of  the  meadow,  and  come 
plump  upon  the  bands  of  a  marshy  pool  some 
six  acres  in  extent.  On  attaining  this  point,  the 
telescope  is  suddenly  shut  up  with  a  triumphant 
snap;  its  three  legs  jump  into  one;  the  drip¬ 
ping,  shivering  boy  receives  a  tremendous, 
involuntary  thwack  on  the  back,  and  a  Fall  of 
Nine  Feet  is  declared,  like  a  “dividend  of  ten 
per  cent.,  and  a  balance  over  to  go  on  with !” 

Oh  you  primeval  carp,  pike,  and  eels!  You 
little  thought,  on  that  day,  how  deadly  a  fishing- 
rod,  marked  and  measured  inch  by  inch,  threw  its 
shadow  across  your  ancient  domain ;  little  did 
your  believed  security  dream  of  so  new  a  mon¬ 
ster,  the  angler  upon  three  legs,  that  had  mea¬ 
sured  the  altitude  of  your  downfall,  and  caught 
you  all,  if  not  upon  one,  upon  tioo  cross  hairs. 

Old  fish  or  a  new  farm  ?  Snipes  or  Swede- 
turnips?  Which  was  it  to  be?  There  stood 
but  this  question  between  the  will  and  the  way 
to  let  the  dry  land  appear.  And  who  knows 
what  Saurian  monstrosities  of  a  primeval  age 
might  be  brought  into  daylight  when  this  stag¬ 
nation  of  waters  was  let  loose,  which  had 
dammed  up  the  moisture  of  so  many  broad  acres 
from  time  immemorial  ?  since  little  raised  above 
the  high-water  mark  of  this  pool,  lay  the  sub¬ 
soil  of  the  whole  farm  beyond  and  around  it; 
and  the  lowest  point  of  this  meadow  was  the 
lowest  point  of  all. 


[Note  by  the  American  Editor.] 

[A  better  illustration  could  not  be  given  of 
the  condition  of  innumerable  tracts  of  low  land 
interspersed  throughout  the  cultivated  districts 
of  the  United  States.  They  may  be  found  con¬ 
taining  from  five,  to  five  hundred  acres,  and  up¬ 
ward,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  all  degrees  of 
barrenness  and  pestilence,  from  the  marsh, 
yielding  coarse  grass  and  shrub  alders,  to  the 
bottomless  morass  dotted  with  pools  of  slimy, 
green,  stagnant  waters,  inhabited  by  obscene 
reptiles.  So  that  a  sufficient  fall  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  for  the  passage  of  superabundant  water  off 
on  to  a  lower  level,  no  obstacle  need  lie  in  the 
way  of  reclaiming  any  extent  of  such  wastes  into 
the  most  desirable  soils  imaginable.  Agricultural  | 


engineering  was  the  inductive  science  applied  to 
this  experiment  of  our  author ;  and  this  is  a  pro¬ 
fession  unfortunately  too  little  understood  and 
practised  by  the  farmer.  When  that  is  made  a 
profession  by  itself  in  this  country,  as  it  in  time 
will  be,  we  may  expect  a  thorough  exploration, 
and  a  consequent  reclamation  of  the  unsightly 
swamps  which  now  so  often  disfigure  the  other¬ 
wise  agreeable  face  of  some  of  our  best  agricul¬ 
tural  districts.] 

The  first  of  his  trials  and  troubles  of  farming 
are  thus  humorously  described.  It  seems  he 
had  told  his  head-drainer,  after  taking  his  levels, 
to  dig  the  drains  and  lay  the  tile  three  feet  deep, 
although  practice  and  science  have  since  shown 
that  four  feet  would  have  been  better.  But  the 
oldest  inhabitant  of  that  region  had  never 
thought  or  dreamed  of  a  drain  over  one  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  deep ;  and  as  the  head-man 
employed  by  our  green  and  boobish  farmer,  as¬ 
serted  that  he  had  “  been  a  draining  this  forty 
year  and  more,  and  ought  to  know  summut 
about  it,”  in  the  absence  of  his  principal,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  according  to  his  own  notion  of  the  fitness 
of  things.  As  soon  as  this  is  ascertained,  the 
following  brief  and  characteristic  dialogue  ensues 
between  Mr.  Head-Drainer,  and  Mr.  Owner-of- 
the-Clay-Farm : 

“But  I  must  have  it  three  feet  deep  !” 

“  Oh  it’s  no  use  :  it’ll  never  drain  so  deep  as 
that  through  this  here  clay  !” 

“  But  I  tell  you  it  must  be  1  There  can  be  no 
fall  without  it.” 

“Well,  I’ve  been  a  draining  this  forty  year, 
and  I  ought  to  know  summut  about  it.” 

From  that  moment  I  date  my  experience  in 
the  trials  and  troubles  of  farming ;  at  that  in¬ 
stant  my  eyes  began  to  open  to  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  those  “practical  difficulties”  which  the 
uninitiated  laugh  at  because  they  have  never 
encountered  them  ;  and  which  the  man  of  science 
despises  who  has  said  to  steam,  water,  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  “  do  this,”  and  they  do  it,  but  has 
never  known  what  it  is  to  try  and  guide  out  of 
the  old  track,  a  mind  that  has  run  in  the  same 
rut  “this  forty  year  and  more.” 

Of  the  kind,  considerate,  and  comic  manner 
that  our  author  took  to  convince  his  head-man 
that  he  was  wrong,  and  get  him  to  acknowledge, 
“Well,  I  don’t  know  but  what  you’re  right,  sir,” 
we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  find  out  for  himself 
at  pages  41  and  42  of  the  work  under  review, 
and  pass  to  his  description  of  Crossbill's  Clod 
Crusher,  an  implement  that  is  just  begun  to  be 
manufactured  in  our  own  country,  and  which 
we  cannot  too  highly  recommend  to  the  culti¬ 
vators  of  stiff  clay  soils : 

Plowing,  scuffling,  and  leveling  were  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  day,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  high 
ridges  and  their  admirers ;  but  on  the  ponderous 
and  august  entry  of  the  clod-crusher,  (a  new 
monster  in  those  days,)  the  first  mentioned  half 
of  &the  field  took  leave  of  the  other,  and  as 
each  clod  yielded  up  its  individuality  under  the 
potent  arguments  of  that  most  persuasive  of  in¬ 
struments,  the  modern  fallow  went  ahead  of  the 
ancient,  and  old  Jethro  Tull  himself  would  have 
envied  me  the  delight  of  seeing  the  work  of  com¬ 
minution  and  perfect  intermixture  which  its 
magic  transit  left  behind  it.  Never  was  there 
such  a  sagacious  or  relentless  old  tyrant  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  clod,  as  this  same  Crossbill,  for  so  it 
shall  be  named,  and  right  deservedly.  If  he 
can’t  crush  it  with  his  elephant  foot,  he  takes  it 
up  secundum  artem,  as  a  mastiff  would  a  bone, 
and  gives  it  a  squeeze  with  his  iron  teeth;  and 
if  that  won’t  do,  why  then  like  a  bull  he  tosses 
it  over,  and  gores  it  with  the  next  revolution. 
Clever  must  be  the  lump  that,  after  one  or  two 
such  embraces,  escapes  with  its  integrity  less 
broken  than  to  the  exemplar  of  a  handful  of 
walnuts. 
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An  experiment  with  guano: 

“  Shall  we  begin  the  ridging  up  for  the  Swedes 
to-morrow  ?”  quoth  the  bailiff. 

“Yes,  one-half  of  it;  the  other  half  will  be 
manured  with  guano.’* 

“  With  what ,  sir !” 

I  will  spare  the  reader  the  little  scene  of  utter 
mystification  which  followed  this  announcement; 
the  subject  would  be  antiquated  now  ;  though 
many  an  amusing  tale  might  doubtless  be  told  of 
the  first  introduction  of  that  “  magic  compound” 
upon  the  rural  mind.  In  spite  of  smiles,  winks, 
murmurings,  shakes  of  the  foreboding  head,  and 
Other  demonstrations,  jocular  and  serious,  the 
guano  was  at  last  duly  sown,  on  the  flat,  a  ton 
to  five  acres,  and  ridged  in  ;  the  other  five  re¬ 
ceiving  a  hundred  cartloads  of  “the  good  old 
stuff,"  hauled,  nearly  half  a  mile,  from  the  farm¬ 
yard,  forked  into  the  ridges,  and  covered  in  by 
a  second  ridging,  as  usual. 

“A  hundred  to  one  upon  the  farm-yard  ma¬ 
nure!”  of  course,  or  any  other  amount  of  odds: 
all  bidders,  and  only  one  moonstruck,  misguided 
taker.  It  proved  a  miserable  year  for  turnips 
generally.  Every  where  “the  fly”  was  omnipo¬ 
tent  and  omnivorant;  the  odds  fell  a  little  when 
the  highly  backed  “  farm-yard”  ridges  had  to  be 
sown  a  second  time ;  but  a  crop  came  at  last — 
about  the  size  of  apples. 

And  what  on  the  guano? 

From  twenty  to  twenty-four  tons,  by  weight, 
per  acre.  Not  “the  best,”  but  “the  only”  crop 
to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood, 

If  people  sometimes  get  less  credit  than  then- 
due  in  this  world,  they  must  not  forget  to  balance 
the  account  with  that  which  they  get  without 
deserving.  The  penguin  of  the  vast  Pacific  was 
the  wizard  that  had  made  this  crop,  not  I ;  yet 
had  the  wise  Chief  Justice  Hale  been  living,  not 
all  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  would  have  saved 
me  from  roasting  alive. 

To  learn  the  good  effects  of  draining  clay  soils, 
what  book-farming  really  is,  and  something  of 
the  kind,  broad  human  heart  of  our  author,  read 
the  following : 

“Oh  sir!  It’s  a  fine  thing,  is  this  here  drain¬ 
ing,”  said  an  old  laborer,  lifting  up  one  heavy 
foot  on  the  ledge  of  his  spade,  and  composing 
himself  with  his  elbow  resting  on  the  handle,  to 
say  a  few  words,  before  he  put  his  jacket  on  and 
parted  for  the  night. 

“  It’s  a  fine  thing,  is  this  here  draining;  what 
a  crop  o’  turnips  ’ll  be  here  next  autumn,  I’ll  be 
bound  (o  say !” 

Of  all  things  I  like  to  catch  the  toiler  in  his 
spare  but  hearty  moment  of  contemplation.  The 
utterance  of  an  abstract  thought  or  reflection  is 
never  so  precious  as  when  it  struggles  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  from  one  whose  frame  is  almost  bent  dou¬ 
ble  with  the  hard  practicality  of  daily  labor.  I 
prize  it  beyond  words. 

“It  is  a  glorious  thing,”  replied  I ;  “the  more  I 
see  of  its  effects,  the  more  I  like  it,  and  the  more 
I  wonder  how  the  land  was  ever  worked  before 
without  it.” 

“Ah  !  well  sir,  ’twas  a  different  sort  of  a  thing 
you  see,  ’twas  like  a  different  traade.  Lor’ 
blesh  you,  1  remember  the  time  when  after 
wheat-sowing  was  done,  (and  sometimes  there 
was  many  fields,  so  as  it  could  n’t  be  got  in  at 
all,  w-hen  it  came  a  wet  season,)  the  farmer’s 
work  was  over  like,  for  the  year.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  sit  at  home  and  go  to 
sleep  till  the  frost  came,  and  the  dung-cart  would 
be  got  a-field.  It  was  bad  work,  sir,  for  the 
laborer,  bad  work,  when  he  was  turned  off  for 
the  winter,  and  had  to  look  out  for  a  bit  o’ 
hedging  or  ditching  somewhere  else,  miles  off 
perhaps,  to  get  a  bit  o’  bread  by.” 

“Well,  we’ve  changed  that  however;  I  think 
I  may  truly  say  that  every  year,  to  me,  winter 
has  been  a  busy  time.” 

“And  it  will  he  too !  There  ’ll  be  no  standing 
still  for  winter  work  again  on  this  here  farm,  as 
long  as  it  ever  lies  out  o’  doors,  let  who  will 
farm  it !  for  all  so  many  hedges  are  grubbed  up. 
How  the  turnips  have  growwd,  to  be  sure,  on 
that  piece  as  we  drained  last  year !  I  never  saw 


ship  [sheep]  look  better  ;  and  I  remember  when 
there  was  n’t  a  ship  on  the  farm,  or  a  turnip 
on  the  ground  to  Led  ’em  with.” 

“D’  ye  think  that  piece  will  stand  the  treading 
of  the  sheep?” 

“Bear  it !  Lor’  blesh  you,  it’ll  come  up  as  mel¬ 
low  as  a  garden,  I’ll  war’ll’  it,  in  the  spring ;  it 
treads  a  little  leathery  in  some  places  in  the 
middle  o’  the  lands,  but  that’ll  all  come  right 
after  another  crop  ;  it  don't  always  come  at  once 
after  draining;  every  year  tells  on  it.” 

“You  think  that  really  is  the  case?” 

“Think!  I  Tcnowws  it,  sir.  I  likes  it  every 
year  the  better  arter  the  draining ;  but  I  do 
think,  (you’ll  excuse  me,)  that  you  goes  a  little 
too  dip  with  the  tiles;  it  is  no  use  going  so  dip 
into  the  clay." 

“What  three  feet  !  Why  they  laugh  at  me 
for  draining  so  shallow !  If  you  were  to  see  what 
they  say  in  those  papers,  [meaning  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  periodicals,]  I  bring  into  the  field  some¬ 
times  in  a  morning,  you  wouldn’t  call  this 
deep.” 

“  Oh  never  you  listen  to  what  them  there  pa¬ 
pers  says,  they  know  nothing  in  the  ’varsal 
world  about  it.  They  beent  practical  farmers 
as  writes  that  stuff;  none  o’  them  as  writes 
knows  any  thing  about  farming.” 

“D’ye  think  not?  Well,  but  suppose  I  were 
to  write  about  the  fields  we  have  drained,  and 
send  it  to  some  of  those  editor  men  to  print  and 
put  in  the  paper,  would  n’t  it  do  for  somebody 
else  to  read  ;  would  n’t  be  as  true  after  it  was  in 
print  as  it  was  before,  when  we  were  doing  it?” 

“  Oh  that’s  a  different  thing,  that  is;  ’cause  of 
course  they’d  believe  what  you  say. - ” 

“Well  now,  suppose  I  were  to  put  it  as  a  sort 
of  history  of  this  farm,  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is,  a 
sort  of  chronicle,  call  it  the  *  Chronicle  of  a  Clay 
Farm’—?” 

“Oh  that’s  capital!  Lor’ how  I  should  like 
to  see  it ;  that  ’ould  be  sunnnut  like,  that  would  ! 
none  o’  them  there  long  words  about  chemist 
and  druggist  and  doctors’  stuff,  as  if  farmers  was 
a  parcel  o’  old  women,  like  my  poor  old  Missus 

- oh !  thank  you  kindly  sir,  for  what  you  sent 

her,  it  did  her  a  sight  o’  good,  she  was  able  to 
eat  her  vittles  better  arterwards  than  she’s  done 
for  many  a  day — ” 

“But  you  wont  believe  I  can  doctor  the  field 
and  give  that  an  appetite,  eh,  Dobson?” 

“  Well  I  don’t  know;  I  ben’t  no  scollard,  sir; 
one  thing  however,  you’ve  tapped  the  dropsy  on 
it,  for  one  thing,  that’s  sartin  !” 

“And  you’ll  believe  the  other  when  you  have 
seen  it.  Well,  good  night,  Dobson!” 

And  with  a  hearty  “good  night”  in  return, 
trudges  poor  old  Dobson  home  from  his  hard 
and  wet  day’s  work,  with  none  the  heavier 
heart  or  less  elastic  tread  for  a  few  cheery  words 
to  enliven  the  dull  blank  of  the  body’s  labor, 
and  illuminate  for  a  moment  that  hateful  chasm 
that  lies  too  broad  and  forbidden  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employed,  in  civilized  England. 

AVhen  will  this  stain  depart  from  our  land? 
When  will  that  moody  silence  and  reserve  that 
disconnect  rank  from  rank,  and  class  from  class, 
and  man  from  his  brother  man,  cease  to  shut 
us  up  from  each  other’s  view,  like  sealed  pac 
quets  of  humanity,  destined  and  directed  “  pri 
vate  and  confident ial”  each  to  its  own  special 
clique  and  circle,  locking  up  the  cheap  yet  glad¬ 
dening  benevolence  of  words  from  all  “  below”  it. 

If  man,  vain  aspiring  man,  did  but  truly 
measure  the  resilient  influences  for  good  or  ill, 
by  which  his  own  existence  is  surrounded;  if 
he  did  but  know  the  rich  freight  of  happiness 
and  of  positive  blessing  to  his  poorer  and  hum¬ 
bler  brethren,  which  he  bears  within  him  in  the 
mere  gift  of  language;  if  instead  of  reserving  all 
his  soft  words  for  the  rich,  and  the  caressing  ol 
the  tongue  for  those  who  least  require  or  value 
it,  he  would  stoop  to  remark  its  instant  effect, 
and  permanent  influence  for  good,  on  those  wiio 
seldomest  receive  it,  how  changed  would  be  the 
working  out  of  that  strange  problem  of  society 
which  is  ever  leaving  the  largest  numbers  most 
uncared  for,  their  power  and  influence  only  felt 
when  it  is  dangerous. 


Of  all  the  sweeteners  of  human  toil,  of  all  the 
motive  powers  that  give  alacrity  to  the  hand  or 
foot,  readiness  to  the  will,  intelligence  to  mind 
and  purpose,  the  quickest  and  the  most  enduring 
in  result  is  the  kind  word  spoken  in  season.” 
How  good  is  it!”  exclaims  the  wisest  of  the  sons 
of  men.  The  most  boorish  obduracy  melts  at 
last  under  its  repeated  influence,  though  hard 
and  rough  at  first  as  theunsinelted  ore.  Horse¬ 
power  is  convenient  of  appliance,  wind  and  water 
power  are  cheap,  the  power  of  steam  is  great, 
the  sordid  power  of  money  is  greater  still ;  but 
of  all  the  powers  that  be,  to  rid  the  tiny  weed, 
or  fell  the  stubborn  oak,  the  greatest  agricultural 
power  is  that  which  can  gear  on  mind  to  matter 
— the  word  and  look  of  kindness. 

W e  should  like  now  to  quote  the  author’s  “  pri¬ 
vate  notions  on  cultivation,”  beginning  at  page 
195,  for  we  began  to  entertain  the  same  views, 
in  a  measure,  just  t  reive  years  ago  the  past  sum¬ 
mer,  and  have  frequently  hinted  at  them  in  the 
former  volumes  of  the  Agriculturist',  but  hav¬ 
ing  made  so  many  extracts  already  from  the 
“  Chronicles”  before  us,  it  would  scarcely  be 
just  to  the  publishers  of  the  work  to  continue 
them ;  we  therefore  forbear  for  the  present, 
trusting  that  our  readers  will  forthwith  become 
the  owners  of  a  copy,  and  peruse  it  for  them¬ 
selves. 

The  tasteful  manner  in  which  the  publishers 
have  got  up  the  little  volume,  the  clear  white 
paper  they  have  given  it,  and  the  large  type  in 
which  it  is  set,  are  highly  commendable.  It 
is  sufficiently  elegant  to  adorn  the  Farmer’s 
parlor  center-table;  and  why  should  this  not 
be  the  case  with  all  agricultural  works?  Is 
not  the  farmer  entited  to  as  handsome  and  taste¬ 
ful  things  as  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  and  other 
classes  of  society  ? 

The  notes  which  the  editor  has  appended  to 
this  work,  and  the  prize  essays  on  draining,  by 
Messrs.  Johnston  and  Yeomans,  all  of  whom  are 
extensive  practical  cultivators  of  clay  soils  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  State  of  New-York,  give  ad¬ 
ditional  value  to  the  book,  and  make  it  more 
useful  to  the  American  farmer. 

- - 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

BRIEF  NOTES  ON  SHORT  TEXTS. 

“let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last.” 

Very  true,  so  long  as  the  last  is  worth  stick¬ 
ing  to.  But  in  this  wide  country,  where  so 
many  avenues  are  daily  opening  to  enterprise, 
the  last  is  quite  apt  to  be  thrown  under  the 
bench,  and  the  lapstone  and  hammer  to  follow 
it,  by  those  who  fancy  they  can  do  better  than 
wield  them.  The  proverb,  however  homely  it 
be,  is  most  applicable  to  the  farmer.  He,  of  all 
others,  should  not  be  above  his  business.  Yet 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  him,  when 
tie  has  a  little  money  laid  by,  invest  it  in  rail¬ 
road  stocks,  banks,  or  other  things  foreign  to 
his  vocation,  when,  by  draining  his  wet  lands, 
giving  his  fields  higher  cultivation,  improving 
his  buildings,  implements,  or  stock,  his  cap¬ 
ital  would  earn  him  twice  the  income  in  the 
increased  production  of  his  acres,  and  remain 
under  his  own  control,  instead  of  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  others.  Don’t  you  know,  my  good  friend, 
that  your  labor  of  plowing,  harrowing,  sowing, 
harvesting,  and  threshing  a  crop  of  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  is  just  as  great  as 
that  of  double  or  treble  the  quantity?  Millions 
of  acres  of  land  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
thousands  ofacres  in  America,  have  been  doubled 
in  their  annual  crops  by  the  aid  of  draining  alone, 
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at  a  cost  of  less  than  one-half  their  previous 
selling  value ;  thus  by  an  investment  of  fifty  per 
cent,  in  the  value  of  their  farms,  the  product  has 
been  increased  one  to  two  hundred  per  cent. ! 
Now  what  speculation  so  good,  as  that ;  what  so 
certain,  and  what  more  gratifying  ?  No  increase 
of  taxes,  no  additional  labor,  and  yet  double  the 
revenue.  So  with  better  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and 
horses.  So,  too,  with  convenient  buildings  and 
implements ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  orchards 
and  fruits.  The  want  of  capital  is  the  great  bar 
to  success  with  thousands  of  our  farmers.  They 
freely  loan  their  money  at  six  and  seven  per 
cent,  interest,  and  frequently  at  great  risks, 
when,  by  investing  it  on  their  farms  in  improved 
agriculture,  the  smallest  amount  so  invested 
would  undoubtedly  pay  them  twenty. 

No,  fellow-farmers,  a  truer  adage  does  not 
exist,  so  far  as  your  calling  is  concerned,  than 
the  uncouth  words  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

A  Countryman. 


extensively,  and  is  commencing  the  preparation 
of  the  fiber  by  some  of  the  newly  discovered 
processes. — Louisville  Journal. 


SCHOOL  REMINISCENCE. 


FARMING  ABROAD. 


For  tlie  American  Agriculturist. 

POTATOES  IN  FROZEN  GROUND. 

Your  correspondent  J.  W.  Briggs,  seems  in 
doubt  whether  potatoes  will  be  fit  for  seed,  if 
they  have  been  frozen  in  the  ground  during 
winter.  Doubtless  they  would  not  be  as  good 
for  cooking  as  those  dug  at  the  proper  time,  un¬ 
less  the  winter  was  very  dry ;  but  last  year  I 
raised  a  volunteer  crop  from  potatoes  left  in  the 
ground,  and  I  am  certain — quite  certain — they 
were  frozen.  The  potatoes  were  not  over  three 
inches  under  ground,  and  the  frost  penetrated 
at  least  six  inches  during  the  winter,  and  we 
had  scarcely  any  snow  to  protect  potatoes  or 
any  thing  else.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  see  a 
volunteer  crop  from  potatoes  thus  left  in  the 
ground  over  winter,  and  in  ground  too  that  had 
not  been  plowed  over  four  inches,  while  the 
frost  penetrated  at  least  six  inches,  as  is  com¬ 
mon  with  us. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  your  correspondent  to  try 
the  experiment.  He  may  yet  put  some  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches,  and  they  will  surely  freeze  at  that  depth 
in  New-York  State  between  this  and  spring, 
and  then  he  will  thus  be  able  to  test  theirmerits 
as  seed  potatoes,  and  remove  all  doubts. 

P.  S.  Brokaw. 

Middlebush,  Somerset  co.,  J Y.J.,  Jan.  3,  1853. 


Flax  Culture  in  the  West. — Professor 
Wilson,  of  England,  who  has  traveled  through 
the  Western  States  the  past  summer,  estimates 
the  present  crop  of  flax  grown  in  these  States  at 
200,000  to  300,000  tons,  the  product  of  as  many 
acres  of  land.  The  yield  of  seed  from  this 
crop — for  which  it  is  mainly  grown — will  not 
fall  short  of  2,500,000  bushels,  worth  at  the 
present  prices  not  less  than  $3,250,000.  The 
straw,  which  is  turned  to  but  little  account,  if 
prepared  for  the  spindle,  would  be  worth  at  least 
$5,000,000  more.  Since  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Claussen  for  the  preparation  of  flax  cotton,  great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  process  of 
steeping  the  straw  as  a  substitute  for  rotting. 
That  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  appears  to 
be  the  most  perfect,  by  which  a  ton  of  the  straw 
can  be  carried  through  all  the  various  processes 
and  come  out  ready  for  the  spindle  in  the  short 
space  of  twelve  hours,  and  at  comparatively  a 
trifling  cost. 

A  company  in  Philadelphia  are  now  engaged 
in  the  erection  of  machinery  for  preparing  flax 
by  Buchanan’s  process 

The  lion.  II.  L.  Ellsworth,  of  Ind.,  has  been 
engaged  for  a  year  or  two  past  in  raising  flax 


Agriculture  is  looking  up.  It  is  a  common 
remark  that  it  has  already  secured  the  politi¬ 
cians,  and  made  all  the  public  beggars  respect 
its  claims.  At  home  it  may  receive  any  favors 
it  demands  in  earnest,  and  it  is  coming  also  to 
stand  excellently  well  abroad.  The  fact  that 
the  farming  interest  is  seldom  forgotten  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  news  from  any  country  now-a-days 
is  in  point. 

Whether  or  not  California  was  a  desert,  was 
a  much  mooted  question  while  it  was  knocking 
at  the  Union’s  gate  for  admittance.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  papers  are  leaving  no  doubt  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  now.  They  vaunt  the  fecundity  of  its  soil 
daily,  and  instance  such  rich  returns  for  the 
small  labors  of  their  husbandmen,  as  do  not 
leave  us  at  liberty  to  question  that  farming  is 
profitable  there.  The  fable  of  the  old  man,  who 
on  his  death-bed,  told  his  sons  to  dig  the  field 
well,  for  gold  was  hidden  in  it,  is  as  applicable 
in  its  figurative  sense  as  its  literal  one,  even 
there. 

Oregon,  where  labor  fetches  good 
though  not,  of  course,  the  prices  that  obtain  in 
California  or  Australia — where  the  farmers  lazily 
harrow  in  their  seed  wheat  two  or  three  years 
successively  upon  the  same  piece,  without  once 
ploughing,  and  }ret  average  twenty-five  or  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  in  most  other  grains,  and  in 
fruit,  responds  right  handsomely  to  the  hus¬ 
bandman’s  efforts.  The  harvest  of  the  past  sea¬ 
son  was  abundant ;  and  were  it  not  that  thou¬ 
sands  pour  in  to  consume  their  products,  she 
would  be  a  seller  rather  than  a  buyer  among 
the  Territories. 

The  Hawaiians,  such  of  them  as  are  not  down 
with  the  small-pox,  or  busy  tinkering  the  run¬ 
ning-gear  of  the  State,  turn  with  unusual  inte 
rest  to  develop  the  extravagant  wealth  of  their 
soil.  They  are  experimenting  with  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  new  plants  and  fruits,  and  devising  means 
to  stimulate  to  increased  growth  the  old  grains. 
The  indigo  plant,  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  spreads  when  once  rooted,  begins  to  be  culti¬ 
vated,  and  peaches  of  a  fine  quality,  a  new  fruit 
for  those  fields,  have  lately  been  raised.  Judge 
Shaw  has  imported  a  good  grist-mill  all  the  way 
from  Boston  and  the  State  of  Maine,  which  will 
soon  be  in  operation  in  Honolulu,  and  astonish 
the  natives  with  its  superfine  wheat  and  Gra¬ 
ham-grits,  rye  flour,  Indian  meal,  and  hominy, 
for  it  is  prepared  to  “turn  to  dust”  all  fashions 
of  grain  and  corn.  Bring  the  dusky  natives  to 
eating  hominy,  and  give  them  a  good  breed  of 
pigs  for  ham,  and  we  will  venture  them  in  three 
years  too  good  fellows  to  consent  to  be  protected 
by  the  Russian  Czar,  or  insulted  by  a  French 
Emperor.  The  missionaries  taught  them  to 
mend  their  roads  with  their  gods  as  with  so 
much  rubbish;  commercial  intercourse  taught 
them  to  put  on  skirted  coats,  and  stove-pipe 
hats,  even  if  they  had  no  pantaloons  to  keep 
them  in  countenance;  agriculture  and  a  grist¬ 
mill  will  give  them  good  Christian  bread  and 
cakes  for  food,  and  via  the  digestive  organs, 
make  sensible  people  of  them.  Farming  is 
coming  into  vogue  along  the  South  American 
Pacific  Coast.  More  wheat  than  ever  before 
was  sown  last  year  throughout  Chili,  and  the 
crops  promise  to  be  heavier  than  ever  before. 
Farmers  may  well  afford  to  hold  up  their 
consideration  of  the  honor  the  world 


The  following,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  New-  York  Independent,  and 
most  graphically  and  truthfully  portrays  what 
we  have  seen  and  experienced.  It  seems  to  have 
been  written  expressly  for  the  old  school-house 
where  we  in  our  earlier  days  sat  for  six  long 
hours  daily,  while  being  “  educated.”  Well  do 
we  remember  the  backless  seats  formed  of  rough 
slabs,  with  four  wooden  legs,  constructed  after 
the  most  approved  method  for  increasing  the 
length  of  their  muscular  counterparts,  since 
these  were  kept  on  the  continual  stretch  to 
reach  the  floor.  How  absurd  it  really  appears 
when  we  think  of  it,  to  send  restless,  growing 
children  to  the  prison  school-house,  to  be  kept 
quiet  for  3G00  minutes  on  such  seats  and  for 
what  ?  Why  to  be  called  out  for  four  to  six 
minutes — one-sixtieth  part  of  the  school  day 
at  most — to  go  over  a  routine  of  a,  b,  abs.  Let 
every  one  read  this  faithful  picture,  and  inquire 
whether  there  are  not  now  in  his  own  vicinity, 
school-houses  (?)  to  which  this  description  will 
literally  apply. 

It  was  our  misfortune,  in  boyhood,  to  go  to  a 
District  School.  It  was  a  little  square  pine 
building,  blazing  in  the  sun,  upon  the  highway, 
without  a  tree  for  a  shade  in  sight  near  it ;  with¬ 
out  bush,  yard,  fence  or  circumstance  to  take 
off  its  bare,  cold,  hard,  hateful  look.  Before  the 
door,  in  winter,  was  the  pile  of  wood  for  fuel, 
and  in  summer,  there  were  all  the  chips  of  the 
winter’s  wood.  In  winter,  we  were  squeezed 
into  the  farthest  corner,  among  little  boys,  who 
seemed  to  be  sent  to  school  merely  to  fill  up  the 
chinks  between  the  bigger  boys.  Certainly  we 
were  never  sent  for  any  such  absurd  purpose 
as  an  education.  There  were  the  great  scholars, 
the  school  in  winter  was  for  them,  not  for  us 
piccaninies.  We  were  read  and  spelt  twice  a 
day,  unless  something  happened  to  prevent, 
which  did  happen  about  every  other  day.  For 
the  rest  of  the  time  we  were  busy  in  keeping 
still.  And  a  time  we  always  had  of  it.  Our 
shoes  always  would  be  scraping  on  the  floor,  or 
knocking  the  shins  of  urchins  who  were  also 
being  “educated.”  All  of  our  little  legs  together, 
(poor,  tired,  nervous,  restless  legs,  with  nothing 
to  do,)  would  fill  up  the  corner  with  such  a 
noise,  that  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the 
master  would  bring  down  his  two-foot  hickory 
ferrule  on  the  desk  with  a  clap  that  sent  shivers 
through  our  hearts,  to  think  how  that  would 
have  felt,  if  it  had  fallen  somewhere  else;  and 
then,  with  a  look  that  swept  us  all  into  utter 
extremity  of  stillness,  he  would  cry,  “Silence! 
in  that  corner !  ”  It  would  last  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ;  but,  little  boys’  memories  are  not  capa¬ 
cious.  Moreover,  some  of  the  boys  had  mis¬ 
chief,  and  some  had  mirthfulness,  and  some  had 
both  together.  The  consequence  was  that  just 
when  we  were  the  most  afraid  to  laugh,  we  saw 
the  most  comical  things.  Temptations,  which 
we  could  have  vanquished  with  a  smile  out  in 
the  free  air,  were'irresistible  in  our  little  corner, 
where  a  laugh  and  a  spank  were  very  apt  to  woo 
each  other.  So,  we  would  hold  on,  and  fill  up;  and 
others  would  hold  on  and  fill  up  too ;  till  by-and- 
by  the  weakest  would  let  go  a  mere  whiffet  of  a 
laugh,  and  then  down  went  all  the  precautions, 


heads  in  _ ,  ..  _ _ _  _  w  .  _ 

holds  them  in,  and  certainly,  in  consideration  of  and  ol)e  'vent  off,  and  then  another,  and  another, 


the  cash  that  jingles  in  their  pockets,  to  have 
their  own  way  in  most  matters. — N.  Y.  Times. 

Old  Tree. — The  editor  of  the  Litchfield  En¬ 
quirer  has  received  apples  from  a  tree  that  was 
brought  from  Hartford  by  one  of  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  of  the  town.  The  tree  has  borne  apples 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  It  now 
measures  fourteen  feet  round  the  trunk.  It 
bore  twenty  bushels  the  past  season.  The  fruit 
is  a  sweet  winter  apple. — Hartford  Courant. 


ouching  the  others  off  like  a  pack  of  fire  crack¬ 
ers  !  It  was  in  vain  to  deny  it.  But  as  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  snapping  our  heads,  and  pulling  our  ears 
went  on  with  primitive  sobriety,  we  each  in  turn, 
with  tearful  eyes  and  blubbering  lips,  declared 
“  we  didn’t  mean  to,”  and  that  was  true ;  and 
that  we  “  wouldn’t  do  so  any  more,”  and  that 
was  a  lie,  however  unintentional ;  for  we  never 
failed  to  do  just  so  again,  and  that  about  once 
an  hour  all  day  long. 

Besides  this,  our  principal  business  was  to 
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shake  and  shiver  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
for  very  cold ;  and  to  sweat  and  stew  for  the 
rest  of  the  time,  before  the  fervid  glances  of 
great  box  iron  stove,  red-hot.  There  was  one 
great  event  of  horror  and  two  of  pleasure  ;  the 
first  was  the  act  of  going  to  school ,  comprehend 
ing  the  leaving  off  play,  the  face-washing-  and 
clothes-inspecting,  the  temporary  play-spell  be 
fore  the  master  came,  the  out-cry  “  there  he  is 
the  master  is  coming,”  the  hurly-burly  rush 
and  the  noisy  clattering  to  our  seats.  The  other 
two  events  of  pleasure,  were  the  play-spell  and 
the  dismission.  Oh  dear,  can  there  be  any  thing 
worse  for  a  lively,  muscular,  mirthful,  active 
little  boy,  than  going  to  a  winter  district  school  ? 
Yes.  Going  to  a  summer  district  school !  There 
is  no  comparison.  The  one  is  the  Miltonic  depth, 
below  the  deepest  depth. 

A  woman  kept  the  school,  sharp,  precise, 
unsympathetic,  keen  and  untiring.  Of  all  in¬ 
genious  ways  of  fretting  little  boys,  doubtless, 
her  ways  were  the  most  expert.  Not  a  tree  to 
shelter  the  house,  the  sun  beat  down  on  the 
shingles  and  the  clapboards  till  the  pine  knots 
shed  pitchy  tears ;  and  the  air  was  redolent  of 
hot  pine  wood  smell.  The  benches  were  slabs 
with  legs  in  them.  The  desks  were  slabs  at  an 
angle,  cut,  hacked,  scrached;  each  year’s  addi¬ 
tion  of  jack-knife  literature  overlaying  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  until  in  it  there  were  cuttings  and  carv¬ 
ings  two  or  three  inches  deep.  But  if  we  cut  a 
morsel,  or  stuck  in  pins  or  pinched  off  splinters, 
the  little  sharp-eyed  mistress  was  on  hand,  and 
one  look  of  her  eye  was  worse  than  a  sliver  in 
our  foot,  and  one  nip  of  her  fingers  was  equal 
to  a  jab  of  a  pin ;  for  we  had  tried  both. 

We  envied  the  flies — merry  fellows ;  bouncing 
about,  tasting  that  apple  skin,  patting  away  at 
that  crumb  of  bread  ;  now  out  the  window,  then 
in  again ;  on  your  nose,  on  neighbor’s  cheek,  off 
to  the  very  school-ma’am’s  lips;  dodging  her 
slap,  and  then  letting  off  a  real  round  and  round 

buz,  up,  down,  this  way,  that  way,  and  evory 
way.  Oh,  we  envied  the  flies  more  than  any 
thing  except  the  birds.  The  windows  were  so 
high  that  we  could  not  see  the  grassy  mead¬ 
ows;  but  we  could  see  the  tops  of  distant 
trees,  and  the  far,  deep,  boundless  blue  sky. 
There  flew  the  robins ;  there  went  the  blue¬ 
birds;  and  there  went  we.  We  followed  that 
old  Polyglott,  and  skunk-blackbird,  and  heard 
him  describe  the  way  they  talked  at  the  wind¬ 
ing  up  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  We  thanked 
every  meadow-lark  that  sung  on,  rejoicing  as  it 
flew.  Now  and  then  a  chipping-bird  would  flut¬ 
ter  on  the  very  window-sill,  turn  its  little  head 
side-wise  and  peer  in  on  the  medley  of  boys  and 
girls.  Long  before  we  knew  it  was  in  Scripture, 
we  sighed :  “  Oh  that  we  had  the  wings  of  a 
bird” — we  would  fly  away,  and  be  out  of  this 
hateful  school.  As  for  learning,  the  sum  of  all 
that  we  ever  got  at  a  district  school,  would  not 
cover  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet.  One 
good,  kind,  story-telling,  Bible-rehearsing  aunt 
at  home,  with  apples  and  ginger-bread  premi¬ 
ums,  is  worth  all  the  school-ma’ams  that  ever 
stood  by  to  see  poor  little  fellows  roast  in  those 
boy-traps  called  district  schools. 

But  this  was  thirty- five  years  ago.  Doubt¬ 
less  it  is  all  changed  long  since  then.  We  mean 
inside ;  for  certainly  there  are  but  few  school 
houses  that  we  have  seen  in  New-England, 
whose  outside  was  much  changed.  There  is  a 
beautiful  house  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  woods.  It  is  worih  going  miles  to 
see  how  a  school-house  ought  to  look.  But  gen¬ 
erally  the  barrenest  spot  is  chosen,  the  most 
utterly  homely  building  is  erected,  without  a 
tree  or  shrub ;  and  then  those  that  can’t  do 
better,  pass  their  pilgrimage  of  childhood  educa¬ 
tion  there. 

We  are  prejudiced  of  course.  Our  views  and 
feelings  are  not  to  be  trusted.  They  are  good 
for  nothing  except  to  show  what  an  effect  our 
school-days  left  upon  us.  We  abhor  the  thought 
of  a  school.  We  do  not  go  into  them  if  we  can 
avoid  it.  Our  boyhood  experience  has  pervaded 
our  memory  with  such  images,  as  breed  a  re¬ 
pugnance  to  district  schools,  which  we  fear  we 


shall  not  lay  aside,  until  we  lay  aside  every  thing 
in  the  grave.  We  are  sincerely  glad  that  it  is 
not  so  with  every  body.  There  are  thousands 
who  revert  with  pleasure  to  those  days.  We 
are  glad  of  it.  But  we  look  on  such  with  aston¬ 
ishment. 

OUT-DOORS  AT  IDLEWHD ; 

OR,  COUNTRY-LIFE  WITHIN  CITY  REACH. 


Tns  Home  Journal,  published  in  this  city,  by 
Messrs.  Morris  &  Willis,  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  best  conducted  weekly  papers 
which  our  country  affords.  Under  the  head  of 
Out-Doors  at  Idleicild,  Mr.  Willis  has  been 
giving,  the  past  year,  and  still  continues,  a  series 
of  rural  sketches,  gossiping  and  descriptive, 
which  we  have  weekly  glanced  over  with  no  little 
pleasure. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  winter  day’s  ride  among  the  Hudson 
River  Highlands,  between  Newburg  and  West 
Point,  in  company  with  the  village  blacksmith 
of  Idlewild — or  rather  the  town  of  Caldwell,  just 
below  Newburg — the  said  blacksmith  being,  like 
many  a  hard  worker  in  iron,  a  shrewd,  sensible, 
and  instructive  companion. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  Many-Lake  Alps  are 
principally  woodsmen.  They  farm  but  little, 
even  where  they  have  strips  of  meadow  on  the 
water-courses  which  traverse  their  land.  With 
the  state  of  their  mountain  roads,  they  prefer 
crops  to  which  customers  help  themselves,  or 
which  can  both  grow  and  find  legs  to  walk  to 
market — cattle  to  graze,  sheep  to  browse,  and 
colts  to  board  (at  pasture)  for  a  dollar  a  month. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  let  horses  run  wild 
through  the  winter,  and  they  thrive  very  well 
upon  the  mosses  of  the  rocks  and  the  bark  of 

the  sapling  elms.  The  sapling  hickories,  from 
being  so  saleable  as  hoop-poles,  are  jocularly 
called  “  the  mountain-wheat.”  Perhaps  the 
stranger  is  most  astonished  at  the  tracks  over 
which  these  people  drive  their  teams,  with 
cord  of  wood  at  a  load.  A  rock  of  the  size  of 
a  nail-keg  or  flour  barrel  is  no  obstruction  to  a 
wheel.  The  wagons  are  so  put  together  as  to 
work  pliably  like  timber  baskets — though,  how 
their  horses’  legs  and  shoulders  stand  the  jerk¬ 
ing  and  the  violent  and  perpetual  twisting,  I 
could  less  easily  understand.  At  five  dollars 
an  acre,  the  average  freehold  price  of  the  land 
in  this  region,  and,  with  the  four  dollars  which 
they  promptly  get  for  the  cord  of  wood  which 
it  is  an  easy  day’s  work  to  draw  to  West  Point 
or  Fort  Montgomery,  (their  two  nearest  villages,) 
a  mountain  farm  is  soon  paid  for,  even  without 
stock-grazing.  The  larger  wood  renews  itself 
every  twenty  years,  and  it  is  very  much  bet¬ 
tered,  meantime,  by  the  constant  thinnings  of 
the  prolific  and  profitable  hoop-saplings.  There 
are  various  incidentals  by  which  the  children 
can  turn  a  penny ;  such  as  cranberries,  hickory- 
nuts,  chesnuts,  black- walnuts, and  wild-cherries; 
and,  as  we  seemed  to  start  up  partridges  every 
where  in  riding  along,  and  wild  rabbits  are  “  as 
plenty  as  blackberries,”  there  can  be  no  lack  of 
good  feeding  hereabouts — to  say  nothing  of  the 
lakes  full  of  perch  and  pickerel  within  sound  of 
every  man's  dinner-horn. 

And  now,  (to  digress  a  moment,)  will  the 
reader  please  take  the  above  statistically  true 
picture  of  a  land  of  easy  livelihood  and  romantic 
beauty,  and  place  it  alongside  of  the  harrowing- 
descriptions  of  hunger  and  lack  of  employment 
among  the  emigrants  and  laborers,  given  us  daily 
by  the  newspapers  of  a  city  distant  but  three 
hours  by  steamboat  or  railroad  ?  The  difficulty 
is  not  in  an  impassable  gulf  of  “no  money  to 
make  a  beginning.”  All  through  this  region, 
throughout  the  year,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
get  “  hands”  enough,  (for  the  iron  mines,  clear¬ 
ing,  and  other  labors,)  at  a  dollar  a  day — an  easy 
opening  for  an  industrious  man  to  lay  up  money ; 
while,  once  known  enough  to  be  trusted,  he 
could  readily  get  credit  for  the  necessary  land 


and  implements  to  make  a  beginning.  But  no — 
there  are  two  other  difficulties.  It  is  too  lonely 
for  the  Irishman.  And  neither  the  Irishman 
nor  the  German  can  be  his  own  wheelwright, 
carpenter,  blacksmith,  doctor,  cobbler,  tailor  and 
schoolmaster — as  the  Yankee  can,  and  is.  The 
Inch  of  society  in  the  mountains,  and  the  lack 
of  American  omni-  cute-ness  in  the  settler,  are 
the  two  difficulties.  With  the  welcome  given 
to  my  companion,  (at  whose  forge,  of  course, 
every  man  for  twenty  miles  around  had  looked 
in,)  I  saw  something  of  the  home  of  one  of  the 
Yankee  mountain  farmers,  on  our  route.  Just 
inside  the  barn-yard  through  which  tc  entered, 
stood  the  ox-frame  where  he  shoes  his  own  oxen. 
A  new  wood-wagon  stood  near  by,  just  finished 
by  his  boys — one  specimen  of  the  many  kinds 
of  “jobs”  that  they  can  do.  The  entry  was  or¬ 
namented  with  a  set  of  narrow  shelves,  upon 
which  were  arranged  specimens  of  all  the  min¬ 
erals  of  the  mountains  round  about.  A  most 
plentiful  dinner,  to  which  we  were  cordially  in¬ 
vited,  smoked  on  the  table.  In  conversation, 
dress,  kind  and  intelligent  politeness,  and  per¬ 
sonal  dress  and  bearing,  this  farmer’s  grown-up 
family — products  of  this  spot  of  his  own  earn¬ 
ing — were  fine  specimens  of  the  human  race.  I 
asked  the  hale  and  vigorous  father  whether  he 
ever  found  it  lonely.  “  Oh,”  he  said,  “  we  don’t 
care  to  be  any  more  crowded  with  neighbors.” 


Apples  in  Western  New-York. — The  Orle¬ 
ans  American  states  that  the  firm  of  Howard 
&  Thurston  of  that  county  have  shipped  this 
season  over  4000  bbls.  of  apples,  and  about  2000 
bushels  of  dried  fruit.  About  8000  bbls.  of  ap¬ 
ples  have  been  shipped  from  that  village  this 
season,  and  about  4000  bushels  dried  fruit. 
Not  far  from  25,000  barrels  of  apples  have  been 
shipped  from  the  county,  and  between  12,000 
and  13,000  bushels  of  dried  fruit. 


Prairie  Plow. — Gardner  A.  Bruce,  of  Me- 
chanicsburg,  111.,  has  invented  an  improved 
Prairie  Plow,  on  which  he  has  applied  for  a  pa¬ 
tent.  His  improvements  consist  in  connecting 
the  axles  of  the  wheels  upon  the  beams,  loosely 
with  it  and  the  adjusting  lever,  by  means  of  a 
jointed  revolving  rod,  over  which  the  beam  can 
be  adjusted  freely,  and  upon  which  the  adjust¬ 
ing  lever  is  sustained.  This  rod  passes  loosely 
up  through  the  beam,  being  connected  to  the 
adjusting  lever  by  a  loose  joint,  which  allows 
the  axle  to  have  the  necessary  movements  in 
the  path  of  a  horizontal  circle,  independent  of 
the  beam  and  lever,  while  changing  the  line  of 
draught  or  turning  curves. — Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can. 

- - 

Bee  Hive.— Dewalt  Fouse,  of  Williamsburg, 
Penn.,  has  invented  an  improvement  in  Bee 
Hives,  consisting  in  placing  three  sections  on 
top  of  each  other  and  holding  them  together  by 
ledges  serving  to  render  the  joints  between  them 
water-tight.  The  bottom  boards  of  the  lower 
section  are  inclined  so  as  to  allow  the  dirt  and 
refuse  of  the  hive  to  be  more  readily  discharged. 
The  sections  are  separated  by  slats  from  each 
other,  the  top  section  consisting  of  four  small 
boxes  having  no  bottoms.  Either  section  can 
thus  be  removed  independently  of  the  other. 
The  inventor  has  taken  steps  to  obtain  a  pa¬ 
tent. — Ibid. 

A  Relic  of  a  Past  Age.— There  is  now  re¬ 
siding  on  the  place  of  J.  Dudley  Davis,  Esq., 
in  Scott  county,  Ky.,  a  free  woman  of  color, 
whose  age,  from  reliable  sources,  is  120  years. 
She  was  grown  at  the  time  of  Braddock’s  defeat, 
in  1755,  which  she  well  remembers.  She  fre¬ 
quently  washed  the  clothes  of  the  “  Father  of 
his  country”  prior  to  her  emigrating  from  the 
“  Old  Dominion”  to  this  State. 

It  may  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  curious  to 
see  this  relic  of  the  18th  century,  and  one  whose 
age  equals  that  of  the  great  law-giver  of  Israel, 
though  unlike  him,  her  eyesight  is  dim,  and  hei 
natural  force  abated  .  —  Frankfort  Common¬ 
wealth. 
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DEUTSCHE  ADVERTISEMENT. 


BY  C.  TOAER  WOLFE. 

Mine  horse  is  shipped,  and  I’m  avraid 
He  hash  been  daken,  or  shtolen,  or  shtraved ; 
Mine  pig  plack  horse,  dat  looks  to  shpry, 

’Pout  fourteen  oder  twelve  hands  high. 

He  has  peen  got  shust  four  feets  plack, 

Mit  shtriped  spots  all  down  his  pack, 

Two  legs  pefore  and  two  pehind — 

Pe  shure  you  keep  all  dis  in  mind. 

He’s  plack  all  over,  dat  is  true — 

All  but  his  vace,  and  dat’s  plack,  too ; 

He  drots  and  tranters,  vaux  and  paces, 

And  outvorks  Pelzebub  in  draces; 

And  ven  he  gallops  in  der  shtreet, 

He  vaux  upon  his  legs  and  feet; 

Von  leg  goes  down,  and  den  de  oder, 

Und  always  follows  von  anoder ; 

He  has  dwo  ears  shtuck  ’pon  his  head, 

Bote  of  dem’s  neider  white  nor  red, 

But  bote  alike,  shust  von,  you  see, 

Ish  placker  den  de  oder  pe ; 

He’s  got  two  eyes  dat  looks  von  vay, 

Only  he  lost  von  toder  day. 

And  ven  you  vish  to  dake  a  ride, 

Shump  on  his  back  on  tudder  side, 

And  it  is  shust  as  gospel  drue, 

De  eye  vat’s  plind  vill  not  see  you. 

His  tail’s  pehind  him,  long  and  shleek, 

Only  I  cut  him  off  last  week, 

And  derefore  ’tis  not  any  more 
As  half  so  longer  as  pefore. 

He  cocks  his  ear,  and  looks  so  gay, 

And  vill  not  shtart  and  run  away  ; 

But  ven  he’s  scar’t  he  make  von  shpring, 

And  shumps  about  like  every  ding  ; 

He  rides  apout  mit  shaiz  and  cart, 

I  never  see  such  horse  for  shraart ; 

And  sometimes  he  go  on  de  road, 

Mitout  nobody  fur  his  load, 

But  pag  of  corn,  and  takes  de  track, 

Mit  little  poy  upon  his  pack. 

Mine  horse  ish  not  so  very  old — 

Not  haff  so  young  as  ven  he’s  foaled — 

And  ven  he  gallop,  rear,  or  shump, 

His  head  come  all  pefore  him  plump, 

And  den  his  dail  goes  all  pehind ; 

Put  sometimes,  ven  he  takes  a  mind, 

Gets  mad,  and  durns  all  round,  be  shure, 

Vy  den  his  dail  goes  all  pefore. 

Whoever  vill  mine  plack  horse  got, 

Shall  pay  ten  dollars  on  de  shpot; 

And  if  he  prings  ter  tief  alive, 

Vy  den  he  pays  me  twenty-five  ; 

Mitout  no  questions  ax’d  py  me, 

By  mine  advertisement  you’ll  see, 

I  live  out  here  by  Schneider  Gap, 

Near  Scbtofflefunk’s, 

- — — «  ©  • - 

To  Maidens  on  the  Look  out  for  Mates. — If 
a  man  wipes  his  feet  on  the  door-mat  before 
coming  into  the  room,  you  may  be  sure  he  will 
make  a  good  domestic  husband.  If  a  man  in 
snuffing  the  candles,  snuffs  them  out,  you  may 
be  sure  he  will  make  a  stupid  husband.  If  a 
man  puts  his  handkerchief  on  his  knees  whilst 
taking  his  tea,  you  may  be  sure  he  will  make  a 
prudent  husband.  In  the  same  way,  always 
mistrust  the  man  who  will  not  take  the  last  piece 
of  toast  or  Sally  Lunn,  but  prefers  waiting  for 
the  next  warm  batch.  It  is  not  unlikely  he.  will 
make  a  greedy,  selfish  husb  tnd,  with  wlioin  you 
will  enjoy  no  “  brown”  at  dinner,  no  crust  at 
tea,  no  peace  whatever  at  home.  The  man,  my 
dears,  who  wears  goloshes,  and  is  careful  about 


wrapping  himself  up  well  before  venturing  into 
the  night  air,  not  unfrequently  makes  a  good 
invalid  husband,  that  mostly  stops  at  home,  and 
is  easily  comforted  with  slops.  The  man  who 
watches  the  kettle,  and  prevents  it  from  boiling 
over,  will  not  fail,  my  dears,  in  his  married  state, 
in  exercising  the  same  care,  in  always  keeping 
the  pot  boiling.  The  man  who  doesn’t  take  tea, 
ill-treats  the  cat,  takes  snuff,  and  stands  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  is  a  brute,  whom  I  would  not 
advise  you,  my  dears,  to  marry  upon  any  con¬ 
sideration,  either  for  love  or  money,  but  most 
decidedly  not  for  love.  But  the  man  who, 
when  tea  is  over,  is  discovered  to  have  had  none, 
is  sure  to  make  the  best  husband.  Patience  like 
his  deserves  being  rewarded  with  the  best  of 
wives,  and  the  best  of  mothers-in-law.  My 
dears,  when  you  meet  with  such  a  man,  do  your 
utmost  to  marry  him.  In  the  severest  winter 
he  would  not  mind  going  to  bed  first. — Punch's 
Pocket-book. 


EXPERIENCE  OF  A  COUNTRY  HOUSEKEEPER. 

BY  HATTIE  HOMESPUN. 

Messrs-  Editors: — I  have  noticed  your  invita¬ 
tion  to  your  lady  readers  to  fill  up  the  missing 
pages  of  the  “  Journal  of  a  Farmer’s  Wife.”  The 
invitation  is  rather  too  general  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  ladies,  for,  you  know,  they  are  fond  of 
particular  attentions.  But  the  pleasure  I  have 
derived  from  the  discontinued  journal  leads  me 
to  forego  the  usual  specialities  on  such  occasions, 
and  to  offer  my  mite  to  your  ladies’ department. 
This  turning  one’s  household  affairs  inside-out  is 
delicate  business,  but  then  it  is  the  best  way'  to 
initiate  young  housekeepers  into  the  mysteries 
of  domestic  economy ;  and  it  is  with  the  hope  of 
saying  something  profitable  to  young  wives  and 
mothers  among  your  readers,  that  I  send  you 
these  experiences  of  the  holiday-week. 

Hattie  Homespun. 

Monday ,  December  2,9th.— Oh,  what  a  disap¬ 
pointment  for  the  children,  Christmas  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  no  Santa  Claus !  But  Sabbath  is  over 
now;  the  stockings  were  examined  at  an  early 
hour  this  morning,  and  the  many  presents  have 
afforded  amusement  for  one  day  at  least — about 
as  long  as  they  usually  last  with  the  little  folks. 
We  had  our  Christmas  turkey  on  Saturday,  and 
this  has  been  wash-day,  as  usual,  in  spite  of  pres¬ 
ents  and  “  wish  you  merry  Christmas.”  Rather 
more  to  do  than  usual  to-day — feel  tired  and  dis¬ 
pirited  with  the  drudgery  of  housekeeping. 
Wonder  how  one  poor  little  woman  can  accom¬ 
plish  all  she  wishes  ;  how  she  can  be  aufait — 
in  parlor  and  kitchen,  take  all  the  necessary 
stitches,  and  improve  her  mind  at  the  same  time. 

Tuesday ,  27 th. — Terrible  wind  all  day;  yet 
ventured  out  to  our  maternal  meeting,  and  was 
not  blown  away  after  all.  Was  very  much  en¬ 
gaged  in  cutting  out  a  coat  for  Willie,  and  did 
not  like  to  leave  it,  but  feel  amply  paid  for  the 
effort.  Was  rebuked  for  my  want  of  faith  by 
finding  so  many .  there  ;  gained  new  courage  to 
persevere  in  faithfulness  to  the  little  ones  God 
has  given  us.  There  is  a  prospect  of  winter  in 
good  earnest  now;  we  have  had  none  as  yet.  I 
rather  dread  snow,  though  Willie  has  long  been 
watching  for  it,  that  the  famous  sled  may  be 
brought  out  from  its  summer  hiding-place. 
While  he  indulges  in  many  anticipations  of  fun, 
and  slidi  lg  down  hill,  I  think  of  the  boots  full 
of  snow,  the  wet  stockings,  and  frosted  feet ;  but 
boys  will  be  boys ,  and  I  know  not  that  it  is  wise 
to  shield  them  too  tenderly.  They  seem  to  prize 
fun  most  that  costs  them  something. 


Wednesday ,  28 th. — Rose  this  morning  feeling 
blue,  and  headachey  ;  wholly  unfit  to  commence 
operations  in  the  sewing  line,  so  my  good  hus¬ 
band  proposed  an  early  dinner,  and  a  ride  five 
miles  distant,  to  visit  some  relatives.  This  pro¬ 
position  pleased  me,  and  I  caught  at  it  eagerly, 
notwithstanding  visions  of  certain  pigs  that  were 
to  be  killed  the  next  day.  I  thought  I  would 
have  one  holiday  before  plunging  into  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  sausage-making  and  lard-trying.  About 
one  o’clock,  my  husband,  sister  Annie,  Willie, 
and  myself  packed  into  our  little  carriage,  and 
good  old  Kate  bore  us  on  as  briskly  as  if  we  had 
been  fewer  in  number.  It  was  a  splendid  after¬ 
noon.  We  found  friends  well,  had  a  pleasant 
visit,  a  nice  tea,  and  arrived  home  about  six 
o’clock  ;  found  Bridget  full  of  business  in  the 
kitchen,  little  Jamie  fast  asleep  in  bed,  and  grand¬ 
mother  rejoicing  over  the  arrival  of  brother  John 
in  our  absence.  Indulged  in  the  luxury  of  read¬ 
ing  most  of  the  evening,  and  feel  bright  and 
happy — ready  for  any  duty  on  the  morrow.  So 
much  for  change  of  scene  ;  nothing  like  it  when 
one  gets  moping,  disgusted  with  life’s  duties. 
We  generally  return  thinking  our  own  home  is 
about  the  happiest  spot  in  the  world,  after  all. 

Thursday,  2,9th. — “0  mother,  it  snows! — 
Father,  father,  just  look  out  of  the  window,  and 
see  how  deep  it  is ;  wont  you  give  me  a  sled- 
ride?”  were  the  exclamations  which  caused 
my  sleepy  eyes  to  open  this  morning ;  and,  sure 
enough,  windows  and  all  were  packed  tight  with 
snow — our  first  snow.  W e  took  our  ride  j  ust  in 
time.  I  thought  to  myself,  grand  !  a  stormy  day, 
and  I’ll  accomplish  wonders  with  the  needle  ;  so 
1  hurried  through  the  every-day  morning  labors, 
and  sister  Annie  and  I  were  soon  seated,  needles 
in  hand.  Many  hands  make  light  work,  and  we 
have  accomplished  all  we  hoped  to,  to-day.  We 
are  expecting  the  said  pigs  to-morrow,  and  I  feel 
as  though  I  could  take  hold  of  the  sausages  and 
head-cheese  with  good-will,  having  had  such  a 
fine  day  for  sewing.  It  has  snowed  hard  all 
day,  and  has  grown  cold  so  fast,  that  we  can  but 
just  keep  warm,  close  by  the  fire,  while  my  sage 
husband,  who  is  doing  a  little  writing  yonder, 
approaches  this  side  of  the  room  occasionally  to 
warm  up  his  fingers — to  say  nothing  of  his  ideas. 
There,  he  is  fairly  frozen  out,  and  Annie  and  I 
will  have  a  woman’s  chat  over  this  bright  fire. 

Friday ,  2,9th. — Still  storming,  and  awfully 
cold ;  plenty  of  business  out  of  doors,  shoveling 
paths  and  sweeping  off  snow.  In-doors,  still 
intent  on  sewing,  as  it  is  entirely  too  cold  to 
think  of  cutting  up  the  pigs — which  have  been 
killed — until  they  are  thawed  a  little.  Bridget 
has  managed  to  clean  the  heads  and  feet,  and 
put  them  soaking  for  head-cheese,  and  my  part 
is  deferred  until  to-morrow.  An  old  friend  of  my 
husband  dropped  in  to  dinner,  relieving  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  the  day;  spent  some  little  time  in 
playing  the  agreeable  to  him,  and  have  passed 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  day,  but  am  weary  and 
too  dull  to  write  more. 

Saturday,  31s£. — Stirring  times  in  the  house¬ 
hold  this  morning.  This  is  the  day  for  sausage 
making ;  for  here  in  the  country  the  saying  of 
a  certain  gourmand,  who  affected  this  article, 
“  Sassengers  is  good  if  one  knows  as  who  made 
them,”  is  entirely  inapplicable.  We  all  know 
that ;  for  the  housewife  who  should  not  preside 
over  this  operation,  in  person,  would  lose  caste 
at  once.  They  must  all  pass  through  her  fin¬ 
gers,  and  the  youngest  tattler  in  the  house  knows 
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who  makes  his  sausages.  Poor  unfortunates  in 
the  city,  doomed  to  eat  nameless  meat  under 
the  name  of  sausages,  I  wonder  if  they  do  not 
envy  us  the  privilege  of  our  home  manufacture  ? 
Bridget  was  up  betimes,  and  we  breakfasted  at 
seven,  which  is  early  in  these  short  days.  Hus¬ 
band  always  cuts  up  his  pork ;  for  the  vain  man 
thinks  he  can  do  it  a  little  better  than  the  hired 
butcher ;  and,  as  we  never’engage  that  operator 
for  the  job,  his  opinion  of  his  own  prowess  is 
unimpeachable.  After  cutting,  the  pieces  are  as¬ 
sorted.  The  hams  and  shoulders  are  to  be  cured 
for  bacon,  the  leaf  fat  and  the  flabby  pieces  are 
to  be  tried  for  lard,  the  head,  ears,  and  feet  are 
for  head-cheese,  (or  souse,)  the  spare-ribs,  and 
“wood-chuck  pieces, ”as  we  call  them, for  roasting, 
the  joles  and  lean  pieces  along  the  back,  for 
sausages,  and  the  remainder  for  salting.  He 
thinks  this  the  best  division  that  can  be  made 
of  the  porker’s  spoils.  It  saves  the  shoulder- 
pieces,  usually  cut  up  for  sausage-meat,  substi¬ 
tuting  the  joles,  which  are  often  smoked,  but 
rarely  eaten  with  good  relish,  having  too  large  a 
proportion  of  fat,  and  uses  up  the  lean  pieces 
sometimes  appropriated  to  roasting,  but  which 
often  spoil  unless  given  away.  Here  he  comes 
with  the  meat  and  chopping-tray ;  for  this  is  an 
age  of  woman’s  rights,  and  it  is  her  privilege  to 
have  the  help  of  brawny  arms  to  work  up  this 
meat.  If  any  housekeeper  considers  this  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  her  domain,  I  have  no  disposition  to 
quarrel  with  her  ;  but  in  these  parts  we  use  a 
little  discrimination  in  the  assertion  of  our  rights. 

“What  sort  of  a  thing  is  this,  husband?  I 
thought  you  were  to  chop  the  meat.”  “You 
are  behind  the  age  this  time,  Hattie.  The 
times  are  past  when  wise  men  spend  a  whole 
day  in  cutting  up  a  few  pounds  of  meat.” 

“  This  is  one  of  the  patent  sausage-cutters,” 
said  he,  “  which  I  just  brought  from  an  agricul¬ 
tural  warehouse,  and  it  will  cut  up  nicely  40  or 
50  pounds,  or  more,  of  mince-meat  in  an  hour, 
or  700  or  800  pounds  in  a  day,  with  this  arm  to 
turn  it and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
gave  the  crank  a  few  vigorous  revolutions.  The 
implement  introduced  with  this  flourish,  is  a 
nice  little  thing,  scarcely  as  large  as  my  work- 
box  on  the  table,  being  not  more  than  a  foot 
long,  and  six  or  eight  inches  square.  It  opens 
like  a  work-box,  and  inside  is  a  cylinder  with 
square-cornered  iron  pins,  driven  into  it  in  spiral 
rows  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  box  is  filled  with 
sharp  knives.  The  meat  is  put  in  through  a 
little  hopper  placed  upon  one  end  of  the  cover, 
and  as  the  crank  is  turned,  it  is  caught  by  the 
pins  and  carried  between  the  knives,  and  soon 


“  There,  wife,  is  your  meat,  ‘fine  as  a  fifty’  in 
just  thirty  minutes,”  said  he,  as  he  gave  the 
crank  its  last  turn.  I  had  them  all  seasoned 
and  put  up  by  two  o’clock.  My  recipe  for  sea 
soning  is  this : 

Take  one-third  fat  and  two-thirds  lean  pork 
nicely  chopped  or  cut  up ;  and  then,  to  every 
twelve  pounds  of  meat,  add  twelve  large,  even 
spoonfuls  of  pounded  salt,  nine  of  sifted  sago, 
and  six  of  sifted  black  pepper.  Some  like 
little  summer  savory. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  preserve  this  meat, 
when  prepared,  is  to  pack  it  tight  in  small  tin 
cans,  holding  a  quart  each,  or  stone  jars.  If  the 
cans,  or  jars,  have  tight-fitting  covers,  I  seal 
them  with  wax  or  gum  shellac ;  if  not,  I  pour  a 
thin  cake  of  suet  over  them,  which  excludes  the 
air  entirely,  and  preserves  the  meat  until  spring, 
if  kept  in  a  cold  place.  When  I  wish  to  cook 
them,  I  make  them  into  small  balls  for  the  table, 

I  have  found  this  a  perfectly  satisfactory  way 
and  much  less  trouble  than  the  old-fashioned 
plan  of  stuffing  the  casings. 

Having  finished  the  sausage-meat,  we  took 
dinner.  I  rested  a  while,  and  then  seasoned 
and  put  away  my  head-cheese,  which  Bridget 
had  boiled  and  boned  so  nicely.  This  has 
simply  to  be  boiled  until  the  bones  are  loose, 
and  the  meat  entirely  tender.  After  picking 
out  all  the  bones  and  cutting  it  up  pretty  fine 
pouring  off  the  water — I  season  with  salt,  sage, 
and  pepper,  till  it  suits  my  taste,  and  then  pack 
it  tight  in  a  deep  pan,  while  hot.  When  cold  it 
will  cut  in  nice  slices  to  fry  for  breakfast,  and 
will  keep  sometime  in  cold  weather.  There  is 
a  satisfaction  in  completing  a  dreaded  task,  there¬ 
fore  I  feel  happy,  though  weary.  The  closing 
hours  of  the  day  remind  me  that  the  year  is 
closing  also — and  I  pause  to  ponder.  Am  I  a 
year  wiser,  a  year  better,  as  well  as  a  year 
older  ? 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

RECIPE  FOR  WASHING.— No.  2. 


drops  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  other  end  all  cut 
up  finely.  If  you  print  this,  Mr.  Editor,  won’t 
you  just  put  in  here  a  cut  of  this  labor-saving 
implement,  if  you  can  procure  one  ? 


Mr.  Editor  : — My  wife  was  very  much  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  Washing  Recipe  published  in  No. 
16  of  your  paper;  but  she,  in  common  with 
some  hundred  or  two  others  in  New-York  city, 
thinks  she  has  a  more  excellent  way.  The  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  process  is  unknown,  and  I  have  not 
seen  the  recipe  published.  It  is  as  follows  : 

The  night  before  washing  day  put  the  clothes 
to  soak  in  cold  water,  and  also  place  on  the  hot 
stove,  in  a  suitable  vessel,  2  lbs.  soap,  cut  small, 
3  cents’  worth  of  borax,  (about  an  ounce,)  and 
2  quarts  of  water.  These  may  be  left  to  sim¬ 
mer  till  the  fire  goes  out ;  in  the  morning  the 
mixture  will  be  solid.  On  washing  day,  opera¬ 
tions  are  commenced  by  setting  on  a  stove  or 
furnace  the  wash-kettle,  nearly  filled  with  cold 
water.  Into  this  put  about  one-fourth  of  a 
pound  of  the  compound,  and  then  wring  out 
the  clothes  that  have  been  soaking  and  put 
them  into  the  kettle.  By  the  time  that  the 
water  is  scalding  hot,  the  clothes  will  be  ready 
for  taking  out.  Drain  them  well,  and  put  them 
into  clean  cold  water,  and  then  thoroughly 
rinse  them  twice,  and  they  are  ready  to  be  hung 
out.  When  more  water  is  added  to  the  wash- 
kettle,  more  soap  should  also  be  added,  but  the 
quantity  needed  will  be  very  small. 

This  process  has  many  advantages  over  others. 
It  is  suited  for  washing  every  kind  of  fabric ;  it 
is  especially  good  for  flannels,  and  seems  to  set 


colors  rather  than  remove  them  from  dresses 
or  shawls,  while  the  white  clothes  are  rendered 
exceedingly  white.  It  costs  less  for  soap  than 
the  common  mode  of  washing ;  it  is  only  half 
as  laborious  ;  the  clothes  are  thoroughly  cleansed 
in  much  less  time,  without  injury  to  them ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  soap  does  not  act  like 
caustic  upon  the  hands,  but  after  a  day’s  wash¬ 
ing  they  have  a  peculiarly  soft,  silky  feel,  as  far 
removed  as  is  possible  from  the  sensations  pro¬ 
duced  by  washing  with  ordinary  soap,  or  ordi¬ 
nary  washing  compounds. 

My  wife- — who  dictates  as  I  write — has  tried 
many  processes  and  compounds,  but  has  settled 
down  upon  this,  as  being  as  near  perfect  as  is 
possible  for  any  thing  of  man’s  invention  to  be. 
It  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  subscribers, 
but  of  this  you  must  judge,  and  print  the  recipe 
or  not,  as  seems  to  you  best.  Typo. 

We  are  quite  thankful  to  our  friend  “Typo” 
for  acting  as  an  amanuensis  to  his  “  better  half” 
in  giving  us  the  above  recipe.  There  are  many 
valuable  recipes  which  are  confined  to  the  lim¬ 
ited  circles  where  they  originated,  because  no 
one  writes  them  out  for  the  public.  From  the 
source  of  this  recipe,  we  have  considerable  con¬ 
fidence  in  supposing  it  to  be  a  valuable  one. 
We  cannot  see  a  good  chemical  reason  for  the 
valuable  effects  thought  to  be  produced  by  the 
use  of  borax,  but  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
it  may  be  so. 

We  have  noticed  that  in  nearly  all  recipes  for 
washing,  it  is  recommended  to  soak  the  clothes 
over  night.  In  this,  we  think,  lies  the  princi¬ 
pal  secret  of  their  success.  Most  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  filth  upon  clothing  is  dissolved  in  water  if 
sufficient  time  is  given.  The  turpentine  and 
camphene  frequently  recommended  to  be  added 
to  soap,  are  good  solvents  of  the  oily  substances 
upon  clothing.  If  much  of  these  are  used,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  danger  of  their  being  absorbed 
into  the  system,  producing  laxative,  and  other 
injurious  effects.  A  small  quantity  is  probably 
not  objectionable.  If,  as  stated  above,  borax 
produces  equally  good  or  better  results,  it  is  to 
be  preferred,  as  being  less  liable  to  be  injurious. 
We  hope  our  lady  readers  will  thoroughly  test 
this  new  process,  and  report  upon  the  results. 
If  as  good  as  recommended,  it  will  be  worth 
scores  of  dollars  to  every  one  adopting  it. 


Bed  and  Board. — A  very  good  hit  at  the  too 
common  practice  of  advertising  fugitive  wives, 
is  given  in  the  Stamford  Advocate ,  wherein  Mrs. 
Jones  says,  that  she  has  left  no  “  bed  and  board” 
of  Mr.  Jones,  for  he  had  none  to  leave,  as  he 
had  been  a  long  time  supported  by  herself ;  that 
he  had  even  taken  her  money  to  pay  for  the 
advertisement;  that  he  need  not  have  adver¬ 
tised  that  “  he  would  not  pay  her  debts,”  for 
the  public  all  knew  he  would  not  even  pay  his 
own  ;  and  that,  if  left  to  himself,  his  bed  would 
be  only  a  hoard. 

Be  Careful  to  whom  you  Talk.— Two 
young  ladies  were  once  singing  a  duett  in  a  con¬ 
cert-room.  A  stranger,  who  had  heard  better 
performances,  turned  to  his  neighbor,  saying : 
“  Does  not  the  lady  in  white  sing  wretchedly  ?” 

“Excuse  me,  Sir,”  replied  he;  I  hardly  feel 
at  liberty  to  express  my  sentiments,  being  not 
impartial  in  the  case ;  it  is  my  sister.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,”  answered  the 
stranger  in  much  confusion,  “I  meant  the  lady  in 
blue.” 

“You  are  perfectly  right  there,”  replied  the 
neighbor;  “I  have  often  told  her  so  myself;  it 
is  my  wife !” 
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New-York  Wednesday,  January  11, 1854. 

NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  POULTRY. 

The  central  position  of  this  city,  and  the  easy 
and  convenient  inodes  of  access  to  it  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  together  with  the  many 
objects  of  general  interest  here  congregated,  ren¬ 
der  it  one  of  the  best  places  for  general  national 
exhibitions  of  the  various  animals  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts  of  agricultural  industry. 

The  great  number  of  persons,  including  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  city,  as  well  as  the  multitude  of 
business  men  and  visitors  from"  every  part  of  the 
country,  always  present  to  support  such  exhibi¬ 
tions,  are  the  surest  guarantee  of  success.  The 
result  of  the  Springfield  National  Horse  Show 
confirms  what  we  long  ago  said:  viz.,  that  in  ag¬ 
ricultural  exhibitions,  it  is  better  to  concentrate 
the  whole  attention,  for  the  time  being,  upon  one 
class  of  animals  or  products,  than  to  attempt  a 
partial  exhibition  of  a  number  of  classes  at  the 
same  time  and  place.  We  shall  hereafter  look 
for  separate  National  exhibitions,  in  this  city,  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  fruits, 
grains,  &c.  The  series  of  shows  is  to  be  opened, 
during  the  next  month,  with  a  National  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Poultry,  as  the  one  most  appropriate  to 
this  season  of  the  year. 

A  number  of  prominent  gentlemen  interested 
in  the  subject  met  at  the  Astor  House  on  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  the  5th  inst.,  and  organized  a 
National  Poultry  Society,  for  the  improvement 
of  every  description  of  domestic  poultry. 

P.  T.  Barnum,  Esq.,  of  Bridgport,  Ct.,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  President ;  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  Secretary ; 
and  R.  B.  Coleman,  Esq.,  of  the  Astor  House, 
Treasurer  of  the  Society.  The  Managers  are : 

P.  T.  Barnum,  Alfred  E.  Beach, 

A.  B.  Allen,  Wm.  Ellsworth,  Brook- 

Horace  Greeley,  lyn, 

Moses  S.  Beach,  T.  B.  Miner,  of  Clinville, 

N.  J.  Becar,  N.  Y., 

Solon  Robinson,  T.  S.  Gold,  West  Corn- 

J.  S.  Redfield,  wall,  Ct., 

Joseph  Hough,  George  Seelye, 

J.  S.  Oatman,  James  Van  Norden, 

William  II.  Burroughs,  Thos.  Trimble,  of  Balti- 
John  N.  Genin,  more,  Md., 

R.  L.  Colt,  of  Paterson,  David  Gibson,  of  New- 

N.  J.,  Richmond,  Ohio, 

J.  N.  Amerman,  Fitzhagh  Coyle,  Wash- 

Fordyce  Hitchcock,  ington,  D.  C., 

Lorillard  Spenctr,  West¬ 
chester,  N.  Y., 


Benjamin  Hayes,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  N.  J., 

S.  B.  Parsons,  Flushing, 

L.  I. 


Wm.  Delamano, 

G.  N.  Tuttle, 

W.  B.  Dinsmore, 

A.  B.  Miller, 

0.  S.  Fowler,  N.  Y., 

Edwin  R.  Yale, 

Several  hundred  dollars  were  subscribed, 
which  will  be  offered  in  premiums  for  the  best 
specimens  of  fowls  that  can  be  produced  from 
any  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Society  resolved  to  hold  a  grand  National 
Poultry  Show  in  the  city  of  New-York  on  the 
thirteenth  day  of  February  next,  continuing  sev¬ 
eral  days.  This  will  include  the  exhibition  of 
all  kinds  of  fowls,  pea-fowls,  ducks,  geese,  swans, 
fancy  pigeons,  gold  and  silver  pheasants,  &c. 
Premiums  will  also  be  offered  for  the  best  spe¬ 
cimens  of  rabbits,  rat-terrier  dogs,  and  deer. 

This  being  the  first  exhibition  f  this  charac¬ 
ter  in  New-York,  its  noveltyaloneY  ill  doubtless 
attract  large  crowds  of  visitors,  ncluding  many 


purchasers,  and  there  is  every  inducement  to 
breeders  to  send  in  their  specimens,  both  for  ex¬ 
hibition  and  sale. 

As  the  chief  object  of  the  Society  is"  to  en¬ 
courage  the  improvement  of  domestic  poultry, 
by  bringing  together,  for  comparison  and  sale, 
as  large  a  variety  as  possible  from  every  part  of 
the  Union,  the  Managers  have  determined  to 
make  no  charge  whatever  to  competitors  for  the 
privilege  of  exhibiting  their  specimens. 

Exhibitors  will  be  admitted  free  at  all  times 
during  the  exhibition. 

Food  and  water  will  be  provided  by  the  Society 
for  all  folds  on  exhibition,  aud  proper  persons 
will  be  appointed  to  regularly  feed  and  provide 
for  them ,  without  inconvenience  to  the  owner. 

Fowls  intended  for  the  exhibition  may  be  sent 
in  advance  of  the  time  to  the  Managers,  at  Ad¬ 
ams’  Express  Office,  New-York. 

Every  coop  is  to  be  marked  with  the  true 
name  of  the  fowls  exhibited,  and,  when  they  are 
for  sale,  the  price  asked  is  to  be  legibly  marked 
thereon. 

The  Managers  will  undoubtedly  succeed  in 
rendering  this  the  most  brilliant  and  attractive 
show  of  the  kind  ever  got  up  in  this  country. 
There  has  never  been  a  similar  exhibition  held 
in  this  city ;  its  novelty  and  usefulness,  there¬ 
fore,  will  not  be  its  least  recommendations. 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Barnum  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  Society ;  for  a  more  appropriate 
or  efficient  man  for  such  things  the  world  does 
not  afford.  His  great  administrative  and  admi¬ 
rable  managing  talents  are  admitted  by  all.  To 
these  he  adds  indomitable  energy,  uncommon 
tact,  and  a  wholesale  liberality.  We  understand 
ho.  has  taken  hold  of  this  Poultry  Exhibition 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  will  do  all  in  his 
power  to  make  it  the  finest  yet  got  up  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  he  will  be  well  seconded 
by  a  large  number  of  active  managers,  chosen 
from  different  parts  of  the  Union.  The  officers 
arc  not  all  yet  fully  appointed. 

The  time  for  holding  this  Exhibition  is  placed 
immediately  after  that  of  the  State  Poultry  So¬ 
ciety  at  Albany,  so  as  not  to  compete  with  or 
detract  from  that,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  make 
it  more  convenient  for  those  who  may  wish  to 
take  their  poultry  to  both  exhibitions. 


Error  in  Credit. — We  notice  in  several  of  our 
exchanges,  an  article  entitled  “Popular  Falla¬ 
cies,”  which  is  in  some  cases  without  credit,  and 
in  others  is  credited  to  the  Journal  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  article  was  originally  written  for, 
and  first  appeared  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 


Dying,  &c. — “A  Subscriber”  asks  us  to  give 
recipes  for  dying  bright  red,  or  scarlet,  &c.,  and 
for  making  “  Gen.  Twigg’s  Mixture  for  the  Hair.” 
With  the  latter  we  are  unacquainted,  and  with 
regard  to  the  former,  it  is  out  of  our  province 
to  give  instructions  in  those  arts  and  manufac¬ 
tures  not  immediately  connected  with  agricul¬ 
ture.  Good  recipes  for  common,  plain  coloring, 
as  practised  by  farmers’  wives  at  home,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  insert  as  we  have  opportunity,  or  as 
they  come  in  our  way. 


Union  Spings,  N.  Y. — Mr.  James  S.  Allen,  of 
Union  Springs,  Cayuga  Co.,  sent  us,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31st,  some  records  of  1853,  taken  from  a 
note-book,  which  he  states  he  has  kept  in  the 


same  town  for  the  last  thirty-five  years.  We 
give  extracts.  Spring,  wet,  cold,  and  very  back¬ 
ward.  In  summer,  while  other  parts  of  New- 
York  were  suffering  from  drought,  caterpillars, 
&c.,  this  section  had  ten  days  of  rain  in  each  of 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  and  the 
longest  time  without  rain  was  eleven  days,  from 
the  tenth  to  the  twenty-first  of  June.  Grass¬ 
hoppers  were  so  scarce,  that  they  brought  six¬ 
pence  per  dozen  in  the  season  for  bass  fishing. 
Drought  and  heavy  hailstones,  however,  pre¬ 
vailed  at  short  distances  from  the  locality  of  the 
writer — the  hail  doing  much  injury  to  barley 
and  other  grain  crops,  as  well  as  fruit. 

FINE  SHOW  OF  ARTIFICIAL  FRUITS. 

Mr.  T.  Glover,  of  Fishkill,  several  of  whose 
articles,  from  time  to  time  enrich  the  pages  of 
of  this  journal,  has  for  several  years  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  making  fac-simile  casts  of  the  various 
fruits,  and  has  accumulated  by  far  the  largest 
collection  of  these  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
His  specimens,  amounting  to  some  two  thousand 
in  number,  will  be  exhibited  at  the  rooms  of  the 
American  Institute,  351  Broadway,  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  of  this  week,  after  which  they  will 
be  taken  to  Washington,  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety.  They  will  well  repay  a  visit  and  careful 
examination,  and  we  advise  all  who  can  do  so  to 
see  them  while  in  this  city  this  week.  We  hope 
gome  public  association  will  make  an  effort  to 
permanently  secure  this  invaluable  collection, 
if  Mr.  Glover  will  part  with  it. 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

IMMIGRATION  TO  VIRGINIA. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  a  recent  number  of  your  jour¬ 
nal,  (p.  232,)  you  request  your  Virginia  friends 
“to  write  down  a  plain  account  of  their  own 
method  of  conducting  their  farms,  price  of  land, 
of  labor,  crops,  &c.”  You  desire  this  informa¬ 
tion  for  gentlemen  purposing  to  come  South  as 
farmers. 

I  have  long  thought  that  such  a  movement 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  such  parties,  and 
to  the  country. 

Very  briefly  let  me  direct  attention  to  the  re- 
cion  of  Virginia  lying  on  the  South  Side  railroad 
from  Petersburg  to  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  on  the 
railroad  from  Richmond  to  Danville.  These 
roads  penetrate  some  100  to  150  miles,  in  a 
southern  and  western  direction  from  Richmond 
and  Petersburg,  and  intersect  each  other  about 
sixty  miles  from  each  place. 

Most  of  this  region  is  within  forty-eight’ to 
sixty  hours  of  New-York  by  sea,  and  less  time 
by  overland. 

It  is  mainly  the  tobacco-growing  region  of 
Virginia;  but  farmers  are  finding  less  planting, 
and  more  attention  to  wheat,  &c.  &c.,  more  pro¬ 
fitable;  and  a  snug,  managing  New-  York  firmer 
would  make  a  fortune  by  farming  here.  Wheat, 
oats,  corn,  peas,  and  fruits  succeed  and  pay  well. 
Lands  may  be  purchased  for  from  five  dollars  (or 
even  lower)  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre — ten  to 
fifteen  being  about  the  average.  Labor  is  high 
at  present ;  negroes  cannot  generally  be  hired 
for  less  than  $100  to  $125  for  the  year,  and 
board,  clothing,  &c. — this  is  in  consequence  of 
the  demand  for  labor  on  the  public  improve* 
ments. 

Bring  “hired  men  ”  with  you,  if  you  like. 
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Taking  climate,  soil,  (though  much  is  worn 
out,  it  can  be  bought  low  and  readily  and  quickly 
improved  by  judicious  culture,)  society,  and  ac¬ 
cess  to  market,  into  consideration,  I  am  candid 
in  saying  that  those  seeking  a  new  location  would 
do  well  to  look  at  these  lands,  many  of  which 
are  for  sale. 

I  write  anonymously,  Mr.  Editor.  I  am  a 
plain  farmer  with  no  name  or  reputation,  and 
therefore  can  see  no  necessity  for  my  real  name. 
I  am  sure  any  of  the  following  gentlemen,  iden¬ 
tified  with  farming  interests,  and  men  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  would  answer  inquiries :  viz.,  Dr.  A.  A. 
Campbell,  Nottaway  Court  House;  B.  J.  Wor¬ 
sham,  clerk  of  the  courts,  Prince  Edward  C.  H. ; 
Col.  W.  C.  Knight  or  Chas.  Smith,  Esq.,  Jeffries 
Store  P.  0.,  Lunenburg ;  G.  W.  Read,  Esq., 
Charlotte  C.  H. ;  J.  E.  Venable,  Petersburg;  J. 
R.  Watkins,  Richmond;  J.  R.  Edmonds,  Halifax 
C.  H.  A  Farmer  of  Virginia, 

Who  is  neither  a  land-seller  or  land-buyer. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  CROWNS. 

While  all  our  political  characters,  frem  the 
President  down  to  the  lowest  tide-waiter,  i  gncre 
agriculture  and  all  connected  with  it,  we  have 
only  to  turn  our  eyes  over  the  water,  to  find 
Kings  and  Queens  who  place  this  subject  among 
the  first  and  most  important  interests  of  their 
realms,  not  only  by  alluding  to  it  in  their  annual 
messages,  and  recommending  liberal  measures 
for  its  advancement,  but  also  by  an  active 
participation  in  the  various  enterprises  set  on 
foot  for  its  improvement.  We  were  sensibly 
impressed  with  this  fact,  by  reading  the  report 
of  the  recent  Smithfield  Club  Show,  at  whloh 
Prince  Albert  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
successful  exhibitors,  and  by  his  presence  and 
participation  assisted  in  giving  an  impulse  to 
improvement  in  breeding  various  animals.  He 
even  carried  away  the  highest  prize  for  breed¬ 
ing  the  best  swine,  as  the  following  extracts 
show: 

Among  Hereford  Oxen  above  three  years  old, 
his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  exhibited  an 
ox  of  great  merit.  The  girth  was  9ft.  4in.,  and 
the  length  feet — dimensions  equal  to  many  of 
the  Short-horn  beasts,  and  exceeding  the  prize 
animals.  The  carcase  was  very  primely  fattened, 
but  lumpy  rather  than  even  in  the  covering  of 
flesh,  and  tending  to  secretions  on  particular 
places.  The  body  wanted  length  to  form  a 
handsome  carcase,  for  however  desirable  and 
essential  a  deep  girth  may  be,  a  very  conside¬ 
rable  degree  of  c>  lindrical  length  is  required  to 
constitute  a  handsome  ox;  and  this  requisite 
holds  in  every  animal  life — in  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  and  even  in  poultry.  The  now  men¬ 
tioned  beast  was  high  in  the  shoulder,  but  a 
most  respectable  animal. 

Pigs  had  a  large  exhibition  in  every  class, 
except  in  the  large  breeds,  which  are  declining. 
Only  one  very  large  animal  was  exhibited,  which 
had  no  recommendation  except  “  monstrosity.” 
The  small  breeds  and  middle  bulks  were  very 
superior. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  was  the 
chief  winner  of  prizes  in  young  and  aged  pigs, 
and  also  of  the  gold  medal.  The  younger  pigs 
are  unexceptionable;  the  older  animals  are  very 
low  and  heavy,  unwieldy,  with  a  head  that  is 
very  disproportionately  small  and  unseemly. 
The  pigs  belonging  to  Mr.  Marjoribanks  are  more 
active ;  and  our  opinion  gives  the  preference  to 
the  stock  of  Mr.  Crockford’s,  Stanmore,  possess¬ 
ing  more  length  of  body,  higher  on  the  legs,  a 
better  sized  head,  and  a  better  coat  of  hair.  The 
pig  is  naturally  a  drowsy,  sluggish,  and  stupid 
animal,  and  the  fattening  organization  should 


not  be  reduced  beneath  some  degree  of  sprightly 
vigor,  in  order  to  promote  the  action  of  the  di¬ 
gestive  and  functional  organs.  Lateral  extension 
is  a  great  essential  in  a  pig,  but  it  must  not 
overbalance  the  length,  and  produce  an  un- 
wieldly  sideling  bulk.  A  breed  of  swine  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  which  in  the  young  condition  affords 
small  fresh  pork,  and  in  the  advanced  state 
yields  hams  and  bacon  of  sufficient  size.  This 
breed  would  dispense  writh  small  varieties, 
which  suit  only  one  purpose,  and  also  the  large 
breeds  that  vield  bacon  only. 

The  success  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  in  the  breeding  of  pigs,  and  his  complete 
failure  this  year  of  the  four  oxen  exhibited  in 
Devons  and  Herefords,  suggest  the  expediency 
or  necessity  of  breeding,  as  well  as  feeding  the 
cattle,  when  the  same  success  might  attend  the 
performance.  There  is  much  more  merit  in 
breeding  cattle  than  in  feeding  them,  the  latter 
being  altogether  mechanical,  and  the  former  a 
very  high  exertion  of  intellectual  judgment  and 
calculation.  There  is  little  merit,  comparatively, 
in  refining  the  organization  of  swine,  as  the  hog 
is  very  susceptible  of  variations,  and  an  almost 
universal  cosmopolite.  The  frequent  bearing 
of  young,  shows  the  effects  of  sexual  intercourse 
much  sooner  than  the  yearly  productions  of 
cattle  and  sheep.  Prizes  for  any  animals  might 
be  confined  to  the  breeders  “  only.” 

- - 

McGLASHAN’S  TREE  TRANSPLANTER, 

The  inventor  of  the  machine  for  transplanting 
trees,  which  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  replies  to  some 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it  in 
the  London  Gardener's  Chronicle.  The  most 
important  exception  taken  in  the  article  re¬ 
ferred  to,  was  the  destruction  of  the  fibres  or 
rootlets  by  cutting.  While  Mr.  McGlashan  ad¬ 
mits  the  necessity  of  nregaregnp;  thp.  root.1®tor 
he  maintains  that  his  method  preserves  the 
whole  mass  of  rootlets  contained  in  the  ball 
from  exposure,  which  is  very  injurious  to  them, 
and  that  the  cutting  of  the  roots  does  not  injure 
them  so  much  as  the  bruising  they  are  subject 
to  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  transplanting, 
when  the  ball  is  much  reduced ;  and  that  the 
wound  soon  heals,  and  new  rootlets  are  formed. 
As  a  practical  proof  of  the  success  of  his  ma 
chine  he  states,  that  of  1200  trees  and  shrubs 
of  different  sorts,  transplanted  within  a  circle  of 
fifty  miles,  wTith -balls  of  earth  varying  from  10 
feet  square  to  1  foot  10  inches,  only  three  have 
failed,  and  the  remainder  are  apparently  doing 
as  well  as  if  they  had  never  been  removed,  and 
this,  too,  after  the  most  trying  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Mr.  McGlashan  seems  to  be  satisfied  of 
the  eventual  success  of  this  novel  machine. 


A  Word  to  Bovs. — Boys,  did  you  think  that 
this  great  world,  all  its  wealth  and  woe,  with  all 
its  mines  and  mountains,  its  oceans,  seas  and 
rivers,  steamboats  and  ships,  railroads  and  steam 
printing  presses,  magnetic  telegraphs,  will  soon 
be  given  over  to  the  hands  of  the  boys  of  the 
present  age !  Believe  it,  and  look  abroad  upon 
the  inheritance,  and  get  ready  to  enter  upon  you 
duties. 

A  Good  Cow. — The  Albany  Argus  tells  of  a 
cow  owned  by  Mr.  James  Brice,  of  New  Scotland, 
Albany  county,  and  bearing  the  name  “  Cherry,” 
which  yielded  46  lbs.  and  14  oz.  butter  in  the 
month  ending  Dec.  19th.  The  cow  was  four 
years  old  14th  June  last. 

- »C« - r 

The  year  1854  will  begin  and  end  on  the 
Sabbath ;  five  months  will  contain  five  Sabbaths 
each,  and  there  will  be  fifty-three  Sabbaths  in 
the  year. 

Getting  is  a  chance,  but  keeping  is  a  virtue. 


WASHINGTON’S  EARLY  DAYS. 

Putnam’s  Magazine  for  January  is  a  rare 
treat  for  all  lovers  of  good,  original  Ameri¬ 
can  literature.  Among  its  long  list  of  valuable 
articles,  we  may  name  Washington’s  Early  Days, 
by  Mrs.  Kirkland,  the  Public  Buildings  of  New- 
York,  The  National  Inventory,  Hayti  and  the 
Haitians,  Stage  Coach  Stories,  Puns  and  Pun¬ 
sters,  &c.,  &c.  The  publisher  announces  that  he 
1  will  send  the  Magazine  one  year,  post-paid ,  to 
those  remitting  $3  promptly  in  advance.”  (By 
reference  to  our  last  page,  it  will  be  seen  that 
our  publishers  furnish  this  paper  and  the  Maga¬ 
zine  for  $4.)  We  give  the  following  short  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
early  life  of  Washington.  This  first  article  is 
throughout  very  interesting,  and  goes  far  to 
prove  that  “the  child  is  father  to  the  man.” 
Referring  to  a  written  book  kept  by  young 
George  in  his  early  days,  the  writer  says : 

Still  more  valuable  is  another  portion  of  this 
precious  volume,  thirty  pages  in  which  are  max¬ 
ims,  regularly  numbered,  to  the  extent  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten,  under  the  title  of  “  Rules  of  Be¬ 
havior  in  Company  and  Conversation.”  The 
import  and  value  of  these  rules  are  various, 
ranging  from  a  caution  against  drumming  on  the 
table,  to  a  recommendation  of  reverence  when 
the  Highest  Name  is  mentioned.  It  is  evident 
from  his  after  history  that  these  very  rules, 
copied  and  conned  at  thirteen,  were  inwoven  into 
Washington’s  habits  of  thought  and  action;  and 
that  having  once  secured  the  assent  of  his  taste, 
reason,  and  conscience,  they  continued  effective 
throughout  his  life,  and  seemed  to  guard  him 
against  instinctive  selfishness  and  the  assaults  of 
his  own  passions,  as  well  as  against  any  encroach¬ 
ment  on  the  riadits  or  feeliners  nf  nt.heva  Whan 
we  reflect  how  striking  was  ever  the  courtesy  and 
appropriateness  of  his  behavior  under  the  most 
difficult  circumstances,  it  becomes  most  inte¬ 
resting  to  read,  in  the  stiff,  boyish  hand  of  that 
early  time,  such  rules  as  these  : 

“  Let  your  discourse  with  men  of  business  be 
short  and  comprehensive.  It  is  good  manners  to 
prefer  them  to  whom  we  speak  before  ourselves, 
especially  if  they  be  above  us,  with  whom  in  no 
sort  we  ought  to  begin.  Let  your  countenance 
be  pleasant,  but  in  serious  matters  somew’na  t 
grave.  In  writing  or  speaking,  give  to  every 
person  his  due  title,  according  to  his  degree  and 
the  custom  of  the  place.  Being  to  advise  or 
reprehend  any  one,  consider  whether  it  ought 
to  be  in  public  or  in  private,  presently  or  at  some 
other  time,  in  what  terms  to  do  it;  and  in  re¬ 
proving  show  no  signs  of  choler,  but  do  it  with 
sweetness  and  mildness.  Take  all  admonitions 
thankfully,  in  what  time  or  place  soever  given  ; 
but  afterwards,  not  being  culpable,  take  a  time 
and  place  convenient  to  let  him  know  it  that 
gave  them.  Mock  not  nor  jest  at  any  thing  of 
importance ;  break  no  jests  that  are  sharp-biting, 
and  if  you  deliver  any  thing  witty  and  pleasant, 
abstain  from  laughing  thereat  yourself.  Where¬ 
in  you  reprove  another,  be  unblamable  yourself, 
for  example  is  more  prevalent  than  precepts. 
Letyour  conversation  be  without  malace  or  envy, 
for  it  is  a  sign  of  a  tractable  and  commendable 
nature;  and  in  all  cases  of  passion,  admit  reason 
to  govern.  Be  not  angry  at  table,  whatever 
happens,  and  if  you  have  reason  to  be  so,  show 
it  not;  put  on  a  cheerful  countenance,  especially 
if  there  be  strangers,  for  good  humor  maketh 
one  dish  of  meat  at  a  feast.  When  you  speak  of 
God  or  his  attributes,  let  it  be  seriously,  in  re¬ 
verence.  Honor  and  obey  your  natural  parents 
though  they  be  poor.  Let  your  recreations  be 
manful,  not  sinful.  Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your 
breast  that  little  spark  of  celestial  fire,  called 
Conscience.” 

From  what  repertory  these  and  all  the  other 
maxims  in  the  collection  were  drawn,  we  know 
not ;  they  wear  the  air  of  having  been  culled 
from  various  sources.  Their  having  been  copied 
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fairly  into  a  book  would  not  of  itself  be  worthy 
of  remark,  since  such  things  are  often  dictated 
to  children  by  their  teachers;  but  the  striking 
correspondence  between  these  precepts  and  the 
after  life  of  the  writer,  makes  them  interesting  as 
proving  him 

Endued 

With  sanctity  of  reason - 

to  keep  unbroken  that  connection  between  con¬ 
victions  and  conduct,  the  severing  of  which 
causes  half  the  crime  and  wretchedness  of  the 
world. 

CLAIMS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PATENTS 

ISSUED  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  20,  1853. 

Grain  and  Grass  Harvesters. — By  Uriah  H. 
Goble,  of  Springfield,  Ohio :  I  claim,  first  mak¬ 
ing  the  ground  or  driving-wheel  with  a  conical 
tread  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  machine 
to  run  into  the  uncut  grain  to  prevent  the  side 
draught,  and  to  better  balance  the  machine  by 
throwing  the  heft  to  the  outside  or  from  the 
uncut  grain,  as  described. 

I  also  claim  so  hinging  the  platform  immedi¬ 
ately  in  rear  of  the  cutters,  and  giving  it  a 
rising  and  a  falling  motion,  by  means  of  the  cam 
and  lever,  or  their  equivalents,  when  said  mo¬ 
tions  are  made  to  conform  to  the  motions  of  the 
reel  or  rake,  to  retain  and  then  facilitate  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  cut  grain  from  the  platform  in 
bunches,  as  described. 

Grain  and  Grass  Harvesters. — By  J.  E. 
Brown  &  S.  L.  Bartlett,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.: 
We  claim  the  double-bladed  or  two-edged  knife, 
or  its  equivalent,  so  constructed  as  to  cut  in 
each  direction,  as  it  is  vibrating,  as  described. 

Second,  the  knife  in  combination  with  the 
curves  and  teeth. 

Third,  we  claim  the  mode  of  operating  the 
double-bladed  knives  or  cutters,  by  means  of 
the  rack  and  pinions,  as  set  forth. 

Fourth,  we  claim  the  arrangement  of  the  de- 
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internal  part  of  the  driving-wheel  to  the  rack,  as 
set  forth. 

Fifth,  the  gearing,  arranged  and  combined  so 
as  to  work  within  the  main  wheel,  and  operate 
the  crank  upon  the  axle  of  the  main  wheel,  as 
described. 

Grain  and  Grass  Harvesters. — By  Wm.  & 
Thomas  Schnebly,  of  New  York  City :  We  claim 
the  method  of  arranging  the  gear  in  combination 
with  the  moveable  plate,  to  which  the  crank-pin 
is  fastened,  said  moveable  plate  being  located 
on  the  flange  of  the  second  pinion,  by  which 
method  we  can  increase  or  diminish  the  lateral 
distance  of  the  motion  of  the  cutters,  as  des¬ 
cribed. 

We  claim  the  method  of  constructing  the 
hollow  guard  fingers,  each  one  being  a  single 
piece,  only  substantially  as  described. 

We  claim  the  self-acting  rake  with  jointed  fin¬ 
gers,  in  combination  with  the  guide-rods  upon 
which  it  is  made  to  slide  back  and  forth,  as  des¬ 
cribed. 

Shoes  to  Winnowers. — By  Joseph  &  James 
Montgomery,  of  Lancaster,  Pa. :  We  claim  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of  the  ordinary 
shoe,  so  as  to  receive  an  extra  shoe  and  door, 
as  set  forth. 

Manure  Crushers  and  Sowers. — By  T.  F. 
Nelson,  of  Clark  Co.,  Va. :  I  claim  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  fluted  or  toothed  cylinders,  with  the 
toothed  shaft  operating  as  described,  for  the 
purpose  of  grinding  and  distributing  guano  or 
other  pulverized  manures,  as  set  forth,  the  whole 
being  in  combination  with  any  ordinary  seed 
planter. 

Manure  and  other  Forks. — By  B.  II.  Frank¬ 
lin,  of  Worcester,  Mass. :  I  claim  making  the 
tines  of  forks  three  sided,  as  described,  whereby 
I  diminish  the  weight,  retain  the  strength,  im¬ 
prove  the  holding  properties  of  the  fork,  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  its  choking,  and  cheapen 
the  article. 

Power  Rakes. — By  II.  N.  Tripp,  of  Alfred, 
Me.':  I  claim  combining  with  the  rake-head  and 
shafts  a  set  of  levers  and  back  draught  bars,  as 


set  forth,  so  that  by  the  conjoint  action  of  the 
forward  draught  of  the  horse  and  the  back 
draught  of  the  attendant,  the  rake  may  be 
either  turned  up  or  off  the  ground,  and  sup¬ 
ported  on  its  wheels,  or  turned  down  so  as  to 
bring  its  teeth  in  contact  with  the'  ground,  as 
specified. 

Self-acting  Machines  for  Weighing  Grain. 
— By  I.  D.  Garlick,  of  Lyons,  N.  Y. :  I  claim 
the  auxiliary  gate,  when  combined  with  the 
loaded  bent  lever  and  cam  catch,  or  their  equiv¬ 
alents,  which  act  upon  the  steel-yard  so  as  to 
lift  shortly  before  the  weight  of  grain  in  the 
weighing  box  becomes  sufficient  to  raise  it,  as 
set  forth. 

I  also  claim  suspending  the  weighing  box  in 
lever,  whereby  it  is  made  to  slide  up  and  down 
the  frame  by  means  of  a  rack  pinion  and  loaded 
within  said  frame  at  each  weighing,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  movements  as  described. 

I  also  claim  the  arrangement  and  combination 
of  the  bent  cam  lever,  the  pin  on  the  frame,  and 
the  curved  elastic  rod  connecting  said  lever  with 
the  lid,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  lid  at 
each  descent  of  the  weighing  box  within  the 
frame,  and  again  closing  it  by  the  ascent  thereof, 
as  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  suspended  hopper,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  vibrating  lever,  arranged  as 
set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  notches 
and  catch  wire,  with  the  elastic  shoe  and  pin  of 
the  lever,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  said 
lever  is  successively  set  free  from  the  notch  Q, 
catch,  and  notch  R,  respectively,  by  the  ascent, 
descent,  and  second  ascent  of  the  steel-yard,  as 
set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  adjustable  cam  catch,  as  des¬ 
cribed,  in  combination  with  the  shouldered  rod, 
for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  slotted  rod,  in  combination 
with  the  vibratory  lever,  when  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  ascent  of  the  lever  will  raise 
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steel-yard,  but  will  not  disturb  the  gate  in  its 
descent,  as  described. 

I  also  claim  the  arrangement  and  combination 
of  the  adjustable  notched  and  perforated  disc, 
the  coupling  pins,  index,  arm,  and  stop,  as  set 
forth. 

Steam  Boilers. — By  0.  F.  Sibbald,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. :  I  claim  the  fire  box,  deflecting 
plates,  fire  surface,  and  water  surface,  as  con¬ 
structed,  and  the  whole  arranged  as  set  forth. 

Also,  the  additional  steam  chamber  placed  be¬ 
low  the  water  surface  and  behind  the  fire  box, 
and  connected  to  the  main  steam  chamber  by  a 
pipe  passing  through  the  smoke  stack,  as  set 
forth. 

Cotton  Presses. — By  J.  B.  Armstrong,  of 
Barnwell,  S.  C. :  I  claim  the  method  described 
of  holding  the  bale  under  compression,  and  pre¬ 
venting  it  from  springing  or  yielding  during  the 
stitching  and  roping  of  the  same  whilst  the 
platen  is  being  run  down  or  back,  by  means  of 
a  false  top  or  platen,  hooked  or  otherwise 
hitched  to  the  bed,  and  arranged  to  work  in 
connection  with  the  main  platen,  as  specified, 
whereby  time  is  economized  in  the  operation  of 
the  press  as  set  forth. 

A  Good  Man’s  Wish. — I  freely  confess  to 
you  that  I  would  rather,  when  I  am  laid  down 
in  the  grave,  have  some  one  in  his  manhood 
stand  over  me  and  say :  “  There  lies  one  who 
was  a  real  friend  to  me,  and  privately  warned 
me  of  the  dangers  of  the  young ;  no  one  knew 
it,  but  he  aided  me  in  the  time  of  need ;  I  owe 
what  I  am  to  him or  would  rather  have  some 
widow,  with  chokeing  utterance  telling  her 
children,  “  there  is  your  friend  and  mine.  He 
visited  me  in  my  affliction,  and  found  you,  my 
son,  an  employer,  and  you,  my  daughter,  a 
happy  home  in  a  virtuous  family.”  I  say,  I 
would  rather  that  such  persons  should  stand  at 
my  grave,  than  to  have  erected  over  it  the  most 
beautiful  sculptured  monuments  of  Parian  or 
Italian  marble.  The  heart’s  broken  utterance 
of  reflections  of  past  kindness,  and  the  tears  of 


grateful  memory  shed  upon  the  grave,  are  more 
valuable,  in  my  estimation,  than  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  cenotaph  ever  reared. 

- - . - 

The  Hog  Trade. — The  receipts,  &c,,  during 
the  week,  have  been  as  follows  : 


By  River .  2,689 

By  Railroads  and  Canals .  23,009 

Through  Toll  Gates .  11,707 

From  Kentucky .  4,160 

Slaughtered  in  Plainville .  4,800 


Total  for  the  week. .  46,469 

Previously  reported .  279,875 


Grand  Total .  326,341 

To  same  date  last  year .  344,188 

To  same  date,  1852 .  311,592 

To  same  date,  1851 .  288,267 


It  now  requires  only  twenty-nine  thousand  to 
equal  the  whole  number  shown  by  our  weekly 
reports  last  season,  these  having  fallen  short  six 
thousand  of  the  whole  number  packed.  Hogs 
received  by  wagons,  are  not  included  in  our  re¬ 
ports,  and  consequently  the  packers’  reports  at 
the  close  of  the  season,  overrun  the  aggregate 
of  our  weekly  statements.  It  is  clear  now,  that 
there  will  be  an  excess  in  the  business  at  this 
point. —  Gazette. 

Cincinnati ,  Jan.  3,  1854. 


The  Philosophy  of  Boarding. — What  do  you 
charge  for  board,  asked  a  tall  Green  Mountain 
boy,  as  he  walked  up  to  the  bar  of  a  second 
rate  hotel  in  New  York  :  “What  do  you  ask  a 
week  for  board  and  lodging  ?” 

“  Five  dollars.” 

“  Five  dollars  1  that’s  too  much ;  but  I  suppose 
you’ll  allow  for  the  times  I  am  absent  from  din¬ 
ner  and  supper?” 

“  Certainly ;  thirty -seven  and  a  half  cents 
each.” 

Here  the  conversation  ended,  and  the  Yankee 
took  up  his  quarters  for  two  weeks.  During 
this  time  he  lodged  and  breakfasted  at  the  hotel, 
but  did  not  take  either  dinner  or  supper,  saying 
his  business  detained  him  in  another  portion  of 
the  town.  At  the  expiration  of  the  two  weeks, 
he  walked  up  to  the  bar,  and  said. — 

“  S’pose  we  settle  that  account — I’m  goin’  to 
leave  in  a  few  minutes.” 

The  landlord  handed  him  his  bill : — “  Two 
weeks  board  at  five  dollars — ten  dollars.” 

“Here,  stranger,”  said  the  Yankee,  “this  is 
wrong — you’ve  not  deducted  the  times  I  was 
absent  from  dinner  and  supper — 14  days,  two 
meals  per  day  ;  28  meals,  at  37 1  cents  each — - 
$10.50cts.  If  you’ve  not  got  the  fifty  cents 
that’s  dew  to  me,  I’ll  take  a  drink,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  segars.” 

Sleeping  in  Church. — People  who  carry  full 
dinners  to  church  with  them  in  the  afternoon 
are  remarkably  apt  to  fall  asleep,  no  matter  how 
good  the  sermon  may  be.  Last  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  a  Baptist  clergyman  in  Hudson  street, 
while  holding  forth  to  his  congregation  in  a  style 
that  ought  to  have  kept  them  awake,  suddenly 
stopped  in  his  discourse,  and  said — 

“  Brethren :  I  have  preached  about  half  of 
my  sermon,  and  I  perceive  that  twenty-five  or 
thirty  of  my  congragation  are  fast  asleep.  I 
shall  postpone  the  delivery  of  the  balance  of  it 
until  they  wake  up !” 

There  was  a  dead  pause  for  about  five  min¬ 
utes,  during  which  time  the  sleepers  awoke,  and 
then  the  preacher  “went  on.” — Express. 

Pretty  Good. — At  the  depot  a  few  days  ago, 
says  the  Groton  Mercury ,  we  noticed  a  fellow 
seated  near  the  door  of  one  of  the  ladies’  apart¬ 
ments,  with  a  few  pounds  of  hair  surrounding 
his  mouth.  A  little  boy  passing  the  room  with 
his  parents,  on  seeing  the  object,  exclamed,  “  Oh 
mother,  mother,  just  see  that  man  with  a  cat  in 
his  mouth. 

- o  O  o - 

Do  in  the  hole  as  thou  wouldst  do  in  the  hall. 
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A  Nice  Landlord. — A  traveller  found  a  buf¬ 
falo  robe  belonging  to  a  hotel-keeper,  who,  on 
receiving  it,  thanked  the  finder,  remarking  that 
a  “  Thank  you”  was  worth  twenty-five  cents, 
and  “  Thank  you  kindly,”  was  worth  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half  cents.  Soon  after,  the  travel¬ 
ler  called  for  a  dinner,  ate  it,  and  asked  the 
landlord  what  was  to  pay,  “Twent}^-five  cents,” 
was  the  reply.  “  I  thank  you  kindly,”  said  the 
traveller,  and  moved  off.  “  Here  my  good  fel¬ 
low,  stop  and  take  the  change,”  remarked  the 
landlord,  throwing  down  a  ninepence,  “your 
dinner  was  only  25  cents.” 

Cause  and  Effect. — A  Philadelphia  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun ,  in  speaking 
of  the  tightness  of  the  money  market,  says : 

“I  stepped  into  one  of  the  fashionable  jew¬ 
elry  stores  in  Chesnut  street,  and  saw  a  lady 
purchase  a  lot  of  diamonds  worth  $525,  and  or¬ 
dered  them  to  be  sent  home.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  I  met  the  husband  of  the  lady  in  a 
broker’s  office,  in  Third  street,  negotiating  a  note 
of  five  thousand  dollars  at  a  shave  of  four  per 
cent,  per  month.” 

A  merchant  broke  in  New-York  the  other  day, 
who  presented  his  wife  with  a  three  thousand 
dollar  shawl  last  winter. 

A  Good  Hit. — One  of  the  best  “  hits  ”  ever 
made  on  the  impropriety  in  a  lady’s  dress,  was 
made  by  Talleyrand.  During  the  revolution, 
when  asked  by  a  lady  his  opinion  of  her  dress, 
he  replied,  “it  began  too  late  and  ended  too 
soon.” 

- - 

Dating  Letters. — Where  our  correspondents  are 
not  perfectly  well  known  to  us,  we  wish  they  would 
in  all  cases,  date  their  letters  very  plainly,  with  their 
post-office  address.  Nearly  every  town  in  the  United 
States  has  half  a  dozen  name-sakes  in  other  States, 
and  of  some  of  the  most  popular,  they  number  by 
fifties.  A  few  years  since,  there  were  about  thirty 
Washingtons  in  Ohio  alone.  Let  us,  in  all  cases, 
have  the  name  of  their  post-office  and  Stale ,  at  the 
head  of  their  letter,  and  they  will  be  sure  of  a  right 
direction  for  their  letters  in  return. 

Pee-payment  of  Postage. — All  correspondents 
are  requested  to  pre-pay  their  postage  on  letters  to 
us,  as  they  thereby  secure  pre-payment  in  return. 
The  saving  of  two  cents  for  each  letter  may  seem  a 
small  matter  to  such  as  seldom  write,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  omission  to  pre-pay  would  make  a  difference  of 
hundreds  of  dollars  per  annum  in  our  own  postage 
bills. 

We  also  suggest  the  propriety,  where  correspond 
ents  write  us  expressly  on  their  own  business,  re¬ 
questing  a  favor  which  causes  us  some  trouble,  and 
with  no  corresponding  benefit,  that  they  not  only 
pre-pay  their  postage,  but  also  enclose  a  stamp,  to 
pre-pay  the  answer  they  solicit  in  return. 


Marluts. 


From  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  Dec.  19th. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  BRITISH  CORN  TRADE. 

The  opinion  we  ventured  to  express  about  a 
month  ago,  when  prices  of  Wheat  were  rece¬ 
ding  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  viz.,  that  any 
decline  which  might  take  place  would  probably 
be  of  a  temporary  nature,  appears  likely  to 
prove  tolerably  correct ;  indeed,  a  rally  has  al¬ 
ready  taken  place,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  reduction  has  been  recovered.  Whether 
any  material  rise  on  present  rates  will  take  place, 
will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  winter,  and  other  circumstances,  which 
cannot,  at  present,  be  determined  ;  but  the  pro¬ 
bability  is  strongly  in  favor  of  an  advance.  The 
wants  of  this  country  and  France  are  daily  be¬ 
coming  more  manifest ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  our  continental  neigh¬ 
bor,  will  require  to  import  on  a  very  extensive 
scale  to  keep  prices  in  check. 

The  present  position  of  affairs  in  the  East  is 
such  as  to  give  rise  to  great  doubts  whether  the 
western  countries  of  Europe  will  be  enabled  to 
derive  the  aid  from  the  Black  Sea  which  they 
might  have  obtained  in  moi’e  peaceful  times. 


England  will,  at  all  events,  encounter  great  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  securing  any  large  quantity  in  that 
quarter,  so  long  as  the  Italian  and  Marseilles 
markets  afford  relatively  higher  prices — to  say 
nothing  of  the  difference  in  freight,  &c.  In 
looking  over  the  lists  of  shipments  from  Odessa 
for  the  last  three  months,  it  is  really  astonishing 
to  see  how  small  a  proportion  of  vessels  cleared 
out  from  thence  with  Grain  cargoes  have  been 
for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  great  bulk  has 
gone  to  Marseilles,  without  producing  any  marked 
or  lasting  impression  on  prices  there ;  and  it 
would  appear,  from  the  best  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  within  our  reach,  that  the  South  of  France 
will  need  to  import  on  quite  as  large  a  scale  as 
hitherto  up  to  the  time  of  next  harvest;  we 
must  therefore  be  prepared  to  expect  a  great 
falling-off  in  the  supplies  from  the  east — the 
quarter  from  whence  Great  Britain  has  of  late 
years  drawn  the  major  portion  of  her  foreign 
supply  of  Corn.  That  this  will  be  in  some 
measure  compensated  by  increased  shipments 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  but  the  decrease  in  the  Black  Sea 
supply  can  scarcely,  we  think,  be  covered  by 
the  increase  in  the  receipts  from  America.  Hol¬ 
land,  Belgium,  and  the  Rhine  provinces,  &c., 
appear  to  require  aid ;  and  from  thence  we  must 
not  reckon  on  any  assistance.  In  Poland,  and 
part  of  Prussia,  the  last  crop  has  given  an  in¬ 
different  return  ;  but  in  some  of  the  countries 
whi ch  furnish  the  Lower  Baltic  ports  with  Wheat, 
the  result  of  the  harvest  has  been  more  favorable. 
Stocks  of  old  Wheat  are,  however,  reduced  into 
a  very  narrow  compass  at  all  the  Baltic  ports  ; 
and  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  no  shipments 
from  thence  could  be  calculated  on  till  next 
spring,  the  winter  having  set  in  early,  and  the 
navigation  being  now  completely  closed.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  may  be  regarded  as  very 
fortunate  that  some  accumulation  of  stocks  has 
taken  place  here,  and  that  we  have  a  prospect 
of  receiving  a  considerable  quantity  of  bread- 
stuffs  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  during 
the  time  that  the  northern  continental  ports  may 
remain  closed  by  ice.  Feeling  fully  convinced 
that  the  deficiency  of  our  last  Wheat  crop  has 
not  been  in  any  way  exaggerated,  we  arrive  at 
this  conclusion — that  malcing  full  allowance  for 
the  quantity  of  Corn  in  granary ,  and  estima¬ 
ting  the  probable  aid  America  may  be  able  to 
afford  somewhat  higher  than  we  have  hitherto 
felt  justified  in  doing ;  all  we  have ,  and  all  we 
are  likely  lo  receive,  will  be  needed. 

The  arrival  of  nearly  100,000  qrs.  of  Wheat 
into  the  port  of  London  within  the  space  of  a 
fortnight,  has  failed  to  produce  the  slightest 
effect  on  prices ;  on  the  contrary,  a  rise  has 
taken  place  here,  as  well  as  at  all  the  principal 
provincial  markets.  This  has  no  doubt  been 
caused  in  a  great  measure  by  the  revival  of  the 
export  demand  for  Wheat,  and  partly  also  by 
the  increased  severity  of  the  weather ;  the  latter 
circumstance  having  made  that  which  was  pre¬ 
viously  only  probable — viz.,  the  closing  of  the 
Baltic  by  ice — certain.  Besides  the  purchases 
which  have  been  made  this  week  for  France  and 
Belgium  at  the  ports  where  stocks  of  foreign 
Wheat  are  held,  some  quantity  of  English  has, 
we  believed,  been  bought  on  the  east  coast  for 
shipment ;  this  has  caused  considerable  excite¬ 
ment,  and  the  rise  has  been  greater  at  the 
places  where  this  has  occurred  than  would  have 
been  occasioned  by  transactions  of  much  more 
importance  at  such  markets  as  London,  Liver¬ 
pool,  &c.  The  last  named  town  has  also  been 
visited  by  continental  buyers,  which,  with  a 
good  local  and  country  demand,  caused  an  ad 
vance  of  3d.  to  4d.  per  70  lbs.  on  Wheat,  and 
Is.  and  2s.  per  barrel  on  American  Flour.  On 
Tuesday,  and  later  in  the  week,  a  further  en¬ 
hancement  took  place. 

There  is  one  circumstance  of  a  cheering  cha¬ 
racter,  and  worthy  of  remark ;  we  allude  to  the 
comparative  ease  existing  in  Ireland  as  regards 
the  supply  of  food.  Thus  far  there  has  been 
hardly  any  demand  from  thence  for  Indian 
Corn — a  sure  proof  that  the  Potato  crop  has 
suffered  less  from  disease  than  was  at  one  period 


supposed.  The  yield  of  Oats  has  also  been  good 
in  the  sister  isle,  and  we  trust  that  she  will  be 
spared  the  visitation  of  scarcity. 

The  arrivals  of  Wheat  coastwise  into  the 
port  of  London  have  again  been  small — only 
2,031  qrs.  having  been  reported  during  the 
week  ending  this  (Saturday)  evening.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  from  abroad  have  amounted  to  32,000  qrs., 
making  an  arrival  of  nearly  90,000  qrs.  within 
a  fortnight.  The  wind  having  been  favorable 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  that  period  for  ves¬ 
sels  from  the  north,  we  may  presume  that  most 
of  the  autumn  shipments  from  the  Baltic  have 
reached  us. 

Importers  have  displayed  considerable  firm¬ 
ness,  and  the  demand  having  been  active  through¬ 
out  the  week,  the  tendency  of  prices  has  been 
decidedly  upwards.  Quotations  are  now  as  high 
as  ever  they  have  been,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  trade  is  very  firm  and  healthy. 

Household  Flour  was  held  for  more  money  at 
the  close  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  week. 
The  arrivals  from  America  have  been  moderate, 
whilst  the  inquiry  has  been  very  active ;  sellers 
have  consequently  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  an  advance  of  fully  Is.  per  bbl.  on 
good,  fresh  qualities. 

English  Barley  has  come  more  sparingly  to 
hand  than  of  late,  and  factors  have  manifested 
much  less  anxiety  to  realize. 

The  arrivals  of  Oats  coastwise  and  from  Ire¬ 
land  have  been  small.  The  advance  of  fid.  per 
qr.  insisted  on  has,  however,  been  very  unwill¬ 
ingly  paid  by  the  dealers,  and  the  operations 
have  therefore  not  been  particularly  extensive. 

Beans,  which  were  greatly  depressed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month,  have  this  week  met 
with  a  moderate  share  of  attention,  and  the 
prices  paid  on  Friday  were  certainly  Is.  per  qr. 
above  those  at  which  purchases  might  have  been 
made  on  Monday. 

Indian  Corn  has,  notwithstanding  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  other  articles,  continued  neglected.  The 
quantity  on  sale  is  small,  and  holders  appearing 
confident  of  a  better  demand,  the  prices  asked 
have  been  rather  higher  than  those  of  last 
week.  — • — - 

THE  CONTINENTAL  CORN  TRADE. 

The  frost  has  continued,  and  the  Baltic  ports 
have  been  closed  by  ice  during  the  last  few 
weeks ;  further  shipments  from  thence  will, 
therefore,  in  all  probability  be  rendered  imprac¬ 
ticable  until  spring. 

The  letters  from  Danzig  are  wholly  without 
interest. 

The  accounts  from  Konigsberg  are  of  a  similar 
character. 

At  Stettin,  about  forty  grain-laden  vessels  had 
been  caught  in  the  ice,  and  it  was  not  expected 
that  any  of  these  would  get  free  before  spring. 

Letters  from  Stralsund,  of  the  12th  inst.,  state 
that  the  deliveries  of  new  grain  from  the  grow¬ 
ers  had  been  small,  and  that  previous  prices  had 
been  well  supported  for  Wheat  as  well  as  spring 
corn. 

From  the  near  continental  ports  we  learn  that 
Wheat  had  been  in  good  request  at  rising  prices. 

Hamburg  letters  of  Tuesday  state  that  several 
purchases  had  been  made  there,  on  French  and 
Belgian  account,  for  shipment  in  spring. 

Letters  from  Rotterdam  inform  us  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Moas  had  also  been  closed  by 
the  frost,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  any  ship¬ 
ping  demand  for  Wheat,  the  article  had  become 
dull  of  sale.  Previous  prices  had,  however, 
been  steadily  supported. 

In  the  Belgian  markets,  Wheat  had,  according 
to  the  most  recent  reports,  advanced  materially, 
without  drawing  larger  supplies  from  the  grow¬ 
ers. 

The  latest  advices  from  France  are  not  of  quite 
so  excited  a  character  as  those  received  in  the 
early  part  of  the  week,  the  advanced  prices 
asked  having  tended  to  interfere  with  the  sales. 
At  Paris,  on  Wednesday,  fine  flour  was  quoted 
100  to  102  francs  per  sack  of  157  kilos — a  higher 
rate  than  had  been  attained  at  any  previous 
period  since  harvest.  At  most  of  the  northern 
markets,  the  tendency  of  prices  had,  it  appears, 
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continued  upwards,  but  buyers  had  paid  the 
enhanced  terms  with  more  or  less  reluctance. 

The  accounts  from  the  Mediterranean  are 
quieter  this  week,  large  arrivals  from  the  Black 
Sea  having  at  length  had  the  effect  of  checking 
the  rise  there. 

Advises  from  Odessa,  dated  2d  inst.,  inform 
us  that  much  excitement  prevailed  there,  owing 
to  the  various  reports  of  the  progress  of  the 
war. 

Cincinnati ,  Jan.  5,  1854, 

Hogs. — The  weather  was  again  unfavorable 
to-day,  and  in  the  market  for  Hogs  there  was 
little  or  nothing  done.  The  only  sale  heard  of 
was  400  head  at  $4  55.  Dressed  were  sold  in 
small  lots  at  lower  figures,  but  lots  in  pens  or 
to  arrive  were  not  offered  below  $4  50,  holders 
anticipating  an  improvement  with  the  return  of 
favorable  weather. 

Provisions. — Sales  to-day  of  800  pcs.  Bulk 
Shoulders  at  4Jc. ;  5000  Sides  at  5Jc. ;  200,000 
lbs.  Sides  and  Shoulders,  deliverable  March  1st 
at  5£  and  4Jc. ;  273  kegs  No.  1  Lard,  at  8f  c.,  and 
150  bbls.,  do.  at  8Jc.  For  the  latter  buyers  ge¬ 
nerally  offer  only  8c.  Green  meats  cut  to-day 
sold  at  low  figures,  but  this  having  been  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  weather,  the  transactions 
cannot  be  considered  a  fair  criterion.  Mess 
Pork  was  offered  freely  at  $12. 

Cheese. — Sales  of  200  boxes  at  8£  ;  100  do  at 
8,  and  50  do.  English  Dairy,  at  ll|c.  The  de¬ 
mand  continues  limited. 

Butter.— Sales  of  2000  lbs.  prime  packed  at 
11c;  36  firkins  choice  do.  at  12£c. ;  5  bbls. 
choice  Roll  at  15c.  and  14  do.  good  do.  at  13  a 
181c. 

PRODUCE  MARKETS, 

Wholesale  prices  of  the  more  important  Vegetables, 
Fruits, ;&c. 

Washington  Market,  Jan.  7, 1854. 
Vegetables.— Potatoes,  Carters,  $  bbl.,  $3  ;  Mercers, 

$3;  Junes,  $2  /D  ,  Western  Reils,  «8><J  37jg  ,  Ciiuuagcs, 

100,  $6  50@$7  50:  Savoys,  $  100,  $2  50@$3  ;  German 
Greens,  $  100,  $2  50  ;  Onions,  white,  bbl  ,  $2  25  ;  yel¬ 
low  do.,  $2  ;  red  do..  $1  50  ;  Parsneps  $  bushel,  44c.  ;  Car¬ 
rots,  bushel,  44c.  ;  Turnips,  Ruta  Baga,  (p  bbl  ,  $1  50  • 
white  $  bushel,  44c.;  yellow  stone.p  bushel.  50c.;  Spin 
ach,  (p  bbl.,  $2  25;  Corn  Salad,  $  bbl.,  $1  25  ;  Lettuce,  i 
100,  $2@$2  50  ;  Celery  $  doz.  bunches,  87%c.@$t  ;  Pars, 
ley,  $  doz.  bunches,  3744c.  ;  Leeks,  sp  doz.  bunches,  6244c 
Fruits.— Apples,  Newtown  Pippins,  bbl.,  .$4  50@5  50 
R.  I.  Greenings,  $  bbl.,  $2  50@$3  50  ;  Baldwins,  $2  25@$3 
Spitzenburgs,"  $2  50@$3  25  ;  Vandervere,  S2  25@®3  50 
Seek-no-further,  $2  25@$2  75;  Swaar,  $2  50;  Russets,  $2 
50®  $2  75;  and  several  other  varieties,  from  $2  50@$3  50 
$  bbl ;  Cranberries,  p  bbl.,  $5@$7  ;  Hickory-nuts,  13  bush¬ 
el,  $2. 

The  demand  for  apples  is  at  present  very  limited,  which 
aids  in  keeping  the  prices  lower  than  would  be  supposed 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  usual  channels  of  transporta¬ 
tion  from  western  markets  have  been  so  much  obstructed  by 
the  severity  of  the  weather  for  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  probability  of  apples  getting  damaged  at  this  season 
encourages  the  dealers  to  dispose  of  them  as  soon  as  possi. 
ble.  Those  in  store  require  to  be  closely  examined  from  day 
to  day,  as  a  few  injured  ones  would  soon  destroy  the  entire 
barrel  ;  many  are  lost  for  want  of  this  precaution.  The  pro¬ 
fit  of  the  dealer  is  quite  small,  owing  to  the  perishable  na- 
uae  of  fruit.  Very  little  is  offered  now  beside  apples  and 
cranberries. 

The  supply  of  vegetables  was  much  larger  than  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  in  market  this  morning  ;  the  weather  for  a  few 
days  past  was  more  favorable  for  getting  them  to  market 
but  there  were  fewer  purchasers  than  usual,  and  the  market 
was  rather  dull.  Some  very  large  cabbages  were  offered  at 
about  the  same  rates  as  those  of  the  previous  week.  Ruta 
Baga  turnips  are  in  good  demand  though  some  of  those  in 
market  are  very  small.  Celery  has  advanced  a  little  in  price, 
and  good  lots  are  offered. 

Poultry  is  still  in  fair  demand  at  a  very  small  reduction 
on  last  week’s  rates.  Fowls  are  sold  from  first  hands  at  from 
8®ICe.  pound  ;  turkies  and  geese  from  9@l0c.  Retail¬ 
ers  ask  11c.  forgeese,  and  12>4  for  turkies. 

Eggs  from  western  New-York  come  packed  in  oats,  in 
very  good  eondition.  There  are  not  many  from  Ohio  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  market.  They  are  never  pa  ked  in  salt,  except  for 
shipping  or  long  distances.  The  wholesale  price  per  dozen 
is,  for  the  second  quality,  23!tfc.  and  for  fresh  eggs,  26c- 
They  are  retailing  at  5  for  a  shilling,  and  have  been  as  high 
as  4  for  a  shilling.  Only  a  few  dealers  are  supplied. 


NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  10,  1854. 

To- ®nr  th»  naw  arrangement  took  effect,  which  changed 


the  day  of  holding  the  principal  Cattle  Market.  A  few  lots 
were  offered  as  usual,  and  brought  higher  prices  yesterday 
than  the  butchers  were  disposed  to  give  to-day;  in  fact  there 
was  a  greater  demand  than  had  been  anticipated,  which, 
owing  to  the  want  of  cattle,  raised  the  prices.  The  new 
market-day  does  not  give  entire  satisfaction,  and  it  is  feared 
will  not  be  adopted.  Those  who  signed  the  agreement,  with 
we  believe  but  one  exception,  adhered  to  it.  Those  who  did 
not  sign  it,  or  were  not  consulted,  of  course  took  whatever 
course  suited  themselves  ;  though  in  doing  so  they  have 
caused  some  little  excitement.  The  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  Tuesday  will  not  suit,  and  that  another  change 
will  be  made,  though  at  present  no  new  change  has  been  de¬ 
cided  upon.  The  market  to-day  was  dull,  and  prices  a  little 
lower  than  those  oflast  week.  There  were  several  lots  of 
extra  Cattle  offered  this  week,  one  from  Kentucky  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  market  for 
some  time  past. 

The  number  reported  in  market  includes  yesterday  and 
to-day,  as  they  were  intended  for  one  market. 

Washington  Yards,  Forty-fourth  street. 

A.  M.  Allerton,  Proprietor. 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  IN  MARKET  TO-DAY 

Beeves,  3,125  2,660 

Cows  and  Calves,  12 

Sheep,  1,851 

Veals,  228 

Forwarded  by  the  Harlem  railroad,  beeves,  624. 

By  the  Hudson  River  railroad,  beeves,  593. 

By  the  Erie  railroad,  beeves,  572. 

The  cattle  were  from  the  following  States  : 

New-York;  by  cars,  954  ;  on  foot,  247. 

From  Pennsylvania  on  foot,  261. 

From  Virginia,  on  foot,  122. 

From  Ohio,  on  cars,  252. 

From  Kentucky  by  cars,  197. 

From  Connecticut,  on  foot,  201. 

From  New  Jersey,  on  foot,  28. 

The  prices  to-day  were,  estimated  at  about  half  a  cent 
lower  than  those  obtained  yesterday  ;  the  average  will  stand 
as  follows,  not  including  a  few  lots  of  extra  cattle,  which 
may  have  brought  a  higher  figure. 

Inferior,  744@844<l 
Middling  9@944c. 

Superior,  10c. 

Extra,  lOlkc. 

The  supply  of  cattle,  it  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the 
figures  above,  was  much  larger  than  on  this  day  week, 
which  will  in  part  account  for  the  decrease. 

At  Chamberlin’s  the  number  of  cattle  is  small,  and  the 
quotations  from  744@10c. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  at  the  other  market 
places : 

RECEIVED  DUniNG  THE  WEEK.  IN  MARKET  TO-DAY. 

Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  street. 

Beeves,  300  20 

Cows  and  Calves,  30  12 

Sheep,  3,200  750 

Veals,  25 

Browning’s,  Sixth  street. 

Beeves.  357 

Cows,  53 

Sheep,  2,786 

Only  a  few  beeves  on  hand  here. 

O’Brien’s,  Sixth  street. 

Cows,  25 

Beeves,  110 

At  Chamberin’s  the  demand  for  beeves  was  not  very 
brisk,  prices  are  quoted  at  from  744@!0c.  There  is  no  va¬ 
riation  in  the  price  of  cows. 

Sheep.— \  lot  of  33  sheep  were  sold  at  Brow  ing’s  @ 
$18  each.  O  le  five  year  old  wether  of  the  Bakewell  breed, 
weighed  160  pounds.  Prices  average  from  *2  50@$7. 

A  few  1  mbs  were  offered  which  averaged  from  $9@$5. 
John  MortimoRe  furnishes  the  following  report  of  sale3 
for  the  week ; 

Sheep,  '60,  average  per  head  $4  50—944  cents  per  lb.  for 
muttou  ;  60,  average  <0  head  $1  25 — 944c.  per  lb.;  95,  av¬ 
erage  $  head  $4  75— 10c.  per  lb.;  89,  average  $  head  $5 
25— I0c.  per  lb.;  124,  average  head  $3  88— 9c.  per  lb.;  89 
average  $  head  §4— 9%c-  per  lb.;  55,  average  $  head  $4 
25— 10c.  per  lb. 

The  supply  of  sheep  during  the  week  has  been  light,  though 
the  price  of  mutton  has  not  advanced  ;  the  average  price  per 
pound  in  Washington  market  is  from  5@844c. 

A  lot  o(  17  sheep,  from  H.  L.  Devendorf,  of  Montgomery 
Co.,  N.  J.,  now  on  hand  at  Chamberlin’s  are  equal  to  any 
offered  this  season;  they  are  of  the  Cotswold  breed;  one  of 
them  is  decidedly  superior  to  any  we  have  seen  alive  in  this 
market;  its  weight  when  started  was  294  pounds. 

Wm.  Deheart  extracts  the  following  from  his  sales-book  : 

39  sheep.  $115  88,  average  $3  each;  45  @  $5  25;  97,  $463 
4,  average  about  $4  70.  These  were  from  Jersey.  25  © 

$4  55;  25®  $5  50;  103,  $440;  171,  $832  76;  70,  $356  25. 


Chamberlin  quotes  the  price  of  sheep  at  $3,  $4  50,  and 
$7. 

Veals. — There  is  very  little  difference  in  supply  of  veals, 
and  prices  average  from  5  ®  7c 
Swine. — Since  the  obstruction  of  the  transportation  of 
hogs  by  the  North  River  boats,  carcases  are  disposed  of  at 
Washington  Market,  brought  by  tlie  cars  in  large  numbers 
at  a  little  advance;  the  prevailing  prices  were  644  @  744  cts. 
according  to  quality.  Single  carcases  sold  ®  8c.  prime 
quality.  The  price  of  live  hogs  varies  from  544c.  to  644c. 

PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce,  Groceries,  Provisions,  Lumber,  4-c. 

Ashes. 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853  . ^  100  lbs.  5  5644® - 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852  .  5  8144® - 

Beeswax. 

American  Yellow . p  lb.  —  27  ®  28 

Bristles. 

American,  Gray  and  White . —  40  ® —  45 

Coal. 

Liverpool  Orrel . p  chaldron,  10  50  ®  lp 

Scotch . . @  —  — 

Sidney .  7  75  @  50 

Pictou .  8  50  ©  - 

Anthracite.... :  . $  2,000  lb.  6  50  @  7  — 

Cotton. 


Other  Gulf 
Florida.  Ports. 


Atlantic 
Ports. 

Inferior . —  @ —  ^ 

Low  to  good  ord .  744@844  744@844  744@844 

Low  to  good  mid .  944@10%  10%@11%  11  @1144 

Mid.  fair  to  fair . 10  @11  11%@11%  1144@I2 

Fully  fr.  to  good  fr . 11%@—  114£@—  —  @12% 

Good  and  fine . —  @—  —  @—  —  @ — 


Cotton  Bagging. 

Gunny  Cloth . 

American  Kentucky. 
Dundee . 


!  yard,  —  1044©10% 

. . © - 

. .  —  @ - 


prime . $  lb.  —"45  @—  47 

. plb.  -  8  @—  9 

. $  bbl. 


Coffee. 

Java,  White .  .  p  lb. —  13  @—1344 

Mocha . —  13  @— 1344 

Brazil . —  1044®— 1144 

Maracaibo . —  11  @ — 1144 

St.  Domingo . (cash) . —  944®— 10 

Cordage. 

Bale  Rope . P  lb.  —  7  @—744 

Boit  Rope . . @ — 14 

Corks. 

Velvet,  Quarts . $1  gro.  —  35  @ — 45 

Velvet,  Pints........... . . . —  20  @ — 28 

Phials . —  4  @—12 

Feathers. 

Live  Gees 

Flax. 

Jersey . 

Flour  and  Meal. 

Sour . ip  bbl.  6  25  @6  6244 

Superfine  No.  2 .  7  12%@7  31% 

State,  common  brands .  7  50  @7  5644 

State,  Straight  brand .  7  5644@7  63 

State,  favorite  brands .  7  62><i@7  68)4 

Western,  mixed  do .  7  5644 @7  63 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  Straight  do .  7  63  @7  68% 

Michigan,  fancy  brands .  7  68%®  — 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands .  7  6244@7  75 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common .  7  81%@ - 

Ohio,  fancy  brands .  7  75  @ - 

Ohio,  extra  brands .  7  75  @8  1244 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do .  7  75  @8  — 

Genesee,  fancy  brands .  7  75  @7  87% 

Genesee,  extra  brands .  7  8744  @8  50 

Canada,  (in  bond) .  7  50  @ - 

Brandywine .  7  68%@7  75 

Georgetown .  7  68%@7  50 

Petersburgh  City.... . . .  7  68%@7  75 

Richmond  Country.. .  7  6244 @7  68% 

Alexandria .  7  62%  @7  68% 

Baltimore,  Howard  Street .  7  6244@7  98% 

Rye  Flour .  5  3'%@5i744 

Corn  Meal,  Jersey . . @3  75 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . 4  18%@ - 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . p  punch.  18 —  @ - 

Grain. 

Wheat,  White  Geneseo . p  bush.  1  95 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) .  1  80 

Wheat,  Southern,  White .  1  82 

Wheat,  Ohio,  White .  ]  80 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White . 1  80 

Wheat,  Mixed  Western . 1  80 

Wheat,  Western  Red .  1  75 

Rye,  Northern  .  1  23 

Corn,  Unsound . —  78 

Corn.  Round  Yellow . —  82 

Corn,  Round  White . —  80 

Corn,  Southern  White . —  80 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow . —  78 

Corn,  Southern  Mixed . —  78 

Corn,  Western  Mixed .  . .  —  80 

Corn.  Western  Yellow . . 

Barley . —  84 

Oats,  River  and  Canal . —  48 

Oats,  New-Jersey . —  48 

Oats,  Western . —  51 

Oats,  Penna . —  48 

Oats, southern . —  45 

Peas,  Black-eyed  . . p  2  bush.  2  75 

Peas,  Canada . bush.  1 

Beans,  White .  1  50  @1  62 

Hops. 

1853 . p  lb.  —  45  ©  —  48 

1852 . —  38  @  —  40 


@2- 
©'  85 
@1  90 
@1  85 
@1  90 
@i  84 
®!  83 

a  - 
a-79 
a— 83 
— 82 
%— 82 
31—82 
&-8044 
2>- 81% 

& - 

&-S644 
a— 50 
@-49 
@—53 
a— 50 

©-46 
@2  8744 
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Molasses. 

New-Orleana . . . gall. 

Porto  Hico . 

Cuba  Muscovado . 

Trinidad  (Juba . 

Cardenas,  &c . . . . 

Nails. 

Cut,  4d@60d . »  lb. 

Wrought,  6d@20d . . 

Naval  Stores. 

Turpentine,  Soft,  North  County, $  260  lb.- 

Turpentine,  Wilmington . ■ 

Tar  . $  bbl. 

Pitch,  City  . 

Resin,  Common,  (delivered) . 

Resin,  White  . $  280  lb. 

Spirits  Turpentine . $  gall.- 

Oil  Cake. 

Thin  Oblong,  City . tp  ton, 

Thick,  Round,  Country . 

Thin  Oblong  Country . 

Provisions. 

Beef,  Mess,  Country . $  bbl. 

.  Beef,  Prime,  Country . 

Beef,  Mess,  City . 

Beef,  Mess,  extra . 

Beef,  Prime,  City . 

Beef,  Mess,  repacked,  Wiscon . 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . tp  tee. 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . $  bbl. 

Pork,  Prime,  Western . 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . . 

Pork,  Clear,  Western . 

Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels . $  lb. 

Hams,  Pickled, . 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . 

Shoulders,  Pickled . 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted . 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . ^  bbl. 

Beef,  Smoked . tp  lb. 

Butter,  Orange  County . 

Butter,  Ohio . 

Butter,  New-York  State  Dairies . 

Butter,  Canada . 

Butter,  other  Foreign,  (in  bond,) . 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime . 

Plaster  Paris. 

Blue  Nova  Scotia . fl  ton 

.  White  Nova  Scotia . 

Salt. 

Turks  Island .  $  bush. 

St.  Martin’s . 

Liverpool,  Ground . 39  sack 

Liverpool,  Fine . 

Liverpool,  Fine,  Ashton’s . 

Saltpetre. 

Refined . tp 

Crude,  East  India . 

Nitrate  Soda . 

Seeds. 

Clover . 39  n>. 

Timothy,  Mowed . 39  tce- 

Timothy,  Reaped . 

Flax,  American,  Rough . 39  hush. 

Linseed,  Calcutta . 

Sugar. 

St.  Croix . 

New-Orleans . . 

Cuba  Muscovado . 

Porto  Rico . 

Havana,  White . 

Havana,  Brown  and  Yellow . 

Manilla . 

Brazil  White . . ? . 

Brazil,  Brown . 

Stuart’s.  Double-Refined,  Loaf . 

do.  do.  do.  Crushed 

do.  do.  do.  Ground  :  g  t 

do.  (A)  Crushed . 

do.  2d  quality,  Crushed . 

Tobacco. 

Virginia . lb. 

Kentucky . 

Mason  County . 

Maryland . 

St.Domingo . 

Cuba . 

Yara . 

Havana,  Fillers  and  Wrappers . 

Florida  Wrappers . 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Leaf . 

Tallow. 

American,  Prime . 39  R>. 

Wool. 

American,  Saxony  Fleece . 39  H>. 

American,  Full-blood  Merino . 

American  )4  and  )4  Merino  . 

American,  Native  and  *4  Merino . 

Extra,  Pulled,  . 

Superfine,  Pulled . 

No.  1.  Pulled . . 


-  26  © - 

—  23  ©  —  37 
.—  23  @  —  26 

—  23  ©  —  25 
22)4©  —  23 

—  4)4©--  5 


- © 

3  -  © 
2  75  @ 

1  75  ® 

2  50  © 
-  60  © 


5 

4  87*4 

3  50 

1  97*4 

4  75 
—  68 


- ©33- 


82  5 
.5  50 
13  — 
15  50 
.6  25 


20  — 
13  50 


@11  - 
©  5  75 
©13  50 
@16  50 
©  6  50 
@13  50 
©24  — 
@13  62*4 
11  12*4@U  25 

.14  50  @ - 

. - @19  — 

-  10>4@ - 

9)4©— 10*4 

. - @-  8% 

-  6%@ - 

- @-6)4 

13—  @15  — 

-  8*4  ©-  9% 

—  20  @—22)4 

—  10  @—  13 

—  16  @—19 

-11  @-12)4 
- @ - 

—  8)4© —  10)4 


,  3  50 
3  50 


.  3  75 
■  3  62)4 


- @—48 

--  © - 

1  10  ©  1  12)4 
1  45  ©  1  50 
1  72)4©  1  75 


—  6)4@—  8 

-  7  @—  7*4 

—  5  @—  5)4 

-10  @-11)4 
14—  @17  — 
17—  @20  — 


-  © - 

$  lb-  —  —  @ - 


'1)4© —  6 

4) 4  ©—  6)4 
7*4©-  8 

5  @—  7)4 

5) 4© - 

6%@ —  7 

5  @ - 

9)4® - 

9%@ - 

8)4® - 

9  © - 

none. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Advertisements  for  the  American  Agriculturist  must  be 
paid  for  m  advance. 

~  ~  "  wanted/  " 

A  N  EXPERIENCED,  PRACTICAL  GARDENER.  WHO 
xJL  who  understands  laying  out  grounds,  and  the  culture  of 
Ornamental  Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Grape  Vines. 

Apply  to  JAS.  FKENCHE, 

18tf  41  Exchange  Place,  N.Y. 


fc^HEPHEKD  DOGS  OF  THE  SCOTCH  COLLIE  BREED  for 
53  sale.  A  fine  pair  of  these,  (male  and  female,)  of  pure 
blood,  two  months  old,  may  be  had  for  $20,  or  separately  at 
•lOJa  piece.  Apply  to  EDWARD  BEMENT, 

1-19”  Factory yille.  States  Island. 


THE  GRAMMATICAL  TREE,  showing  the  Classification 
and  Properties  of  English  Parts  of  Speech,  and  bringing 
Grammatical  Relations  before  the  eye  beautifully  colored  to 
nature,  in  six  colors. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Sample  copies  sent  post-paid  on  the  receipt  of  25  cents  by 
mail.  Book  agents  will  find  this  a  saleable  chart.  Its  beauty 
and  utility  make  it  a  desirable  acquisition  to  every  family  of 

youthful  members.  ^‘as^FUSBLANCHARD, 

18*  195  Broadway,  N.Y. 


A  SITUATION  AS  A  FARMER  OR  A  GARDENER  IS 
wanted  by  nn  experienced  man  with  a  small  family.  He 
is  capable  of  taking  care  of  a  garden,  having  had  considera¬ 
ble  experience  in  that  line,  or  of  carrying  on  a  small  farm. 
The  best  of  references  given.  For  information  address  a  line 
ot  A,  R.,  at  this  office.  _ 18* 


SHANGHAI  SHEEP.-FOR  SALE  A  VERY  DESIRABLE 

flock  of  40  Sheep  of  the  Shanghai  in  China  breed.  Their 
mutton  is  of  superior  quality,  and  their  increase  extraordi¬ 
nary,  as  they  have  lambs  spring  and  fall,  and  never  less  than 
two  each  time,  and  sometimes  four  ;  and  the  increase  within 
four  years  has  been  from  three  to  oversixty.  A  large  portion 
of  them  are  ewes,  and  several  fall  lambs.  They  will  be  sold 
cheap  if  all  are  taken  and  delivery  early. 

Apply  to  JOHN  CRYDER,  73  South  street,  N.Y, 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

THE  SUBSCRIBER  WOULD  TAKE  THIS  METHOD  OF 
announcing  that,  in  accordance  with  provision  made  by 
the  Trustees  of  Amherst  College  for  extending  the  benefits  of 
the  Institution  to  young  men  not  pursuing  a  full  collegiate 
course,  but  wishing  to  engage  in  some  one  of  the  industrial 
pursuits,  he  is  now  ready  to  commence  with  a  class  in 
PRACTICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE. 
Instruction  will  he  given,  by  means  of  text-books,  lectures, 
and  free  conversations,  on  the  applications  of  science  to  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  soils,  the  preservation  and 
u=e  of  manures,  the  growing  and  disposal  of  crops,  the  care 
of  animals,  and,  generally,  to  whatever  relates  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  farm. 

Young  men  may  attend  the  course  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  as  suits  their  convenience.  While  in  attendance,  they 
will  be  entitled  to  a  free  admission  to  the  geological,  minera- 
logical,  and  other  valuable  cabinets  of  the  College,  and  the 
various  courses  of  lectures,  given  by  the  President  and  Pro- 
fessors. 

It  wiil  be  an  important  feature  of  the  course,  that  the  teach 
er  in  agriculture  will  accompany  his  class  to  the  lectures  on 
Geology,  Chemistry,  Philosophy  and  Natural  History,  and 
then,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  will  review  with  them  the 
subject  of  each  lecture,  in  a  way  to  show  its  practical  bear 
ings  and  to  fix  it  in  the  memory. 

The  charge  will  be  $12  for  a  term  of  13  weeks,  and  $1  a  week 
for  any  less  time,  including  lectures  and  use  of  cabinets. 

Board  can  be  obtained,  in  or  near  this  village,  at  moderate 
charges.  The  subscriber  would  receive  a  small  number  of 
young  gentlemen,  who  might  come  from  a  distance,  into  his 
own  family. 

For  other  information  address  the  subscriber. 

J.  A.  NASH, 

Amherst,  Dec.  21, 1853.  17-19 


MEN  AND  BOYS’  CLOTHING.  AT  WHOLESALE  AND 
iVBt  Retail— cheaper  than  ever,  at  J.  VANDERBILT’S,  No. 
81  Fulton  street,  New-York.  A  very  large  assortment  of  all 
qualities  and  sizes  ;  also  a  splendid  assortment  of  fashionable 
goods,  which  will  be  made  to  order  in  a  style  that  cannot  ha 
surpassed.  Also  India  rubber  clothing  and  furnishing  goods. 
Your  patronage  is  respectfully  solicited. 

2-30  J.  VANDERBILT.  81  Fulton  street. 


fTtARM  FOR  SALE.— THE  FARM  LATELY  OWNED  AND 
occupied  by  Richard  Dey,  deceased,  situated  on  the  east¬ 
ern  hank  of  Seneca  Lake,  in  the  township  of  Fayette,  county 
of  Seneca,  and  State  of  New-York,  It  contains  about  158  acres 
of  very  fertile  and  finely  situated  land,  not  an  inch  of  which 
but  what  is  capable  of  tillage.  It  slopes  gently  to  the  lake, 
and  is  in  full  sight  of  and  only  seven  miles  from  the  beautiful 
town  of  Geneva.  Adjoining  is  the  premium  farm  of  Andrew 
Foster,  Esq.  Fifty  acres  are  in  wood,  eight  acres  are  in  or¬ 
chard  of  superior  grafted  fruits,  and  the  balance  in  pasture 
and  grain.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  plain  farm  house  in 
good  repair,  and  also  good  barns,  sheds,  workshops,  carriage- 
house,  chicken-houses,  and  granery.  There  is  a  good  well  of 
water  and  a. running  spring. 

This  farm  is  offered  low  to  close  an  estate.  The  price,  $50 
per  acre,  and  the  terms  of  payment  can  be  made  to  suit  al¬ 
most  any  purchaser.  Apply  to 

JAMES  R.  DEY,  74  Cortlandt  st.,  New-York, 
10-22]  or  CHAS.  A.  COOK,  Esq.,  Pres,  of  the  Bank  of  Geneva. 


^SHANGHAI  BUFF,  GREY,  AND  WHITE  ;  ALSO  BRAMA- 
Pootras  and  Malay  fowl ,  100  pairs  assorted  for  sale.  Also 
Trees  and  Plants.  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses  and  GrapeVines. 
Catalogue  furnished.  Apply  by  mail  (post  paid)  to 

GEO.  SNYDER  A  CO¬ 
COS’*  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co..  N.Y. 


UR  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNALS.  FOWLERS  A  WELLS 
„  publish  the  following  periodicals.  They  have  an  aggre¬ 
gate  circulation  of  about  One  Hundred  Thousand  Copies. 

These  popular  and  professional  serials  afford  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  bringing  before  the  public  with  Pictorial  Il¬ 
lustrations  all  subjects  of  interest.  Physiological,  Educational. 
Agricultural,  Mechanical,  and  Commercial. 

The  Water-Cure  Journal  and  Herald  of  Reforms.  De¬ 
voted  to  Hydropathy,  its  Philosophy  and  Practice,  to  Physi¬ 
ology  and  Anatomy,  with  illustrative  engravings,  to  Diete¬ 
tics,  Exercise,  Clothing,  Occupations,  Amusements,  and  those 
laws  which  govern  Life  and  Health.  Published  monthly,  in 
convenient  form  for  binding,  at  One  Dollar  a  year  in  advance. 

"Every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  loves  health  ;  who  de¬ 
sires  happiness,  its  direct  result ;  who  wants  *  to  live  while  he 
does  live,’  ‘live  till  he  dies,’  and  really  live,  instead  of  being 
a  mere  walking  corpse,  should  become  at  once,  a  reader  of 
this  Journal,  and  practise  its  precepts.— Fountain  Journal. 

The  American  Phrenological  Journal.  A  Repository  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  General  Intelligence ;  Devoted  to 
Phrenology,  Physiology,  Education.  Magnetism,  Psychology, 
Mechanism,  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Architecture,  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  to  all  those  progressive  measures 
which  are  calculated  to  reform,  elevate  and  improve  man¬ 
kind.  Illustrated  with  numerous  portraits  and  other  engra¬ 
vings.  A  beautiful  Quarto  suitable  for  binding.  Published 
monthly,  at  One  Dollar  a  year  in  advance. 

"A  Journal  containing  such  a  mass  of  interesting  matter, 
devoted  to  the  highest  happiness  and  interests  of  man,  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  clear  and  lively  style  of  its  practised  editors,  and 
afforded  at  the  *  ridiculous  low  price’  of  one  dollar  a  year, 
must  succeed  in  running  up  its  present  large  circulation 
(50.000 !)  to  a  much  higher  figure.— If,  Y.  Tribune. 

The  Illustrated  Hydropathic  Quarterly  Review,  A  New 
Professional  Magazine,  devoted  to  Medical  Reform,  embrac¬ 
ing  articles  by  the  best  writers,  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pa¬ 
thology,  Surgery,  Therapeutics,  Midwifery,  etc..  Reports  on 
Remarkable  Cases  in  General  Practice,  Criticisms  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  the  various  opposing  systems  of  Med¬ 
ical  Science,  Reviews  of  New  Publications  of  all  Schools  of 
Medicine,  Reports  of  the  Progress  of  Health  Reform  in  all  its 
Aspects,  etc.  etc.,  with  appropriate  illustrations.  Each  num¬ 
ber  contains  from  190  to  200  octavo  pages,  at  Two  Dollars  a 
year. 

"In  addition  to  the  widely-circulated  monthly  journals  is¬ 
sued  by  these  enterprising  publishers,  we  have  the  New  Hy¬ 
dropathic  Quarterly  Review,  edited  by  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  members  of  that  school.  It  is  filled  with  articles  of  per¬ 
manent  value,  which  ought  to  be  read  by  every  American.”— 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Communications,  New  Books  for  notice  or  review.  Adver¬ 
tisements,  and  Subscriptions,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Publishers,  FOWLERS  &  WELLS,  Clinton  Hall. 

17-18  No.  131  Nassau  street,  N.Y. 


WACHUSETT  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES, 

EW-BEDFORD,  MASS.,  ANTHONY  &  MCAFEE,  PRO- 

_ PRIETORS  Successors  to  Henry  H.  Crapo,  would  invite 

the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  extensive  stock  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Rose 
Bashes,  Ac..  Evergreens,  Balsam  Firs.  American 
and  Chinese  Arbor  Vitse,  Cedrus  Deodara, 
Cryptomeria  Japonica,  Norway  Spruce, 

Yew  Trees,  Tree  Box,  &c.;  an  exten¬ 
sive  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear, 

Plum.  Cherry,  Peach  and  Apricot  Trees. 

The  stock  of  Pear  Trees  is  very  large,  botli  on  Pear  and 
Portugal  Quince  Stocks,  embracing  every  thing  worthy  of 
cultivation.  All  our  Pear  Trees  are  propagated  and  grown 
by  ourselves,  and 

WARRANTED  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

The  soil,  climate,  &c„  of  this  locality  being  so  favorable  to 
the  Pear,  our  trees  are  unrivalled  for  health,  vigor  of  growth, 
Ac..  &c. 

They  are  all  free  from  that  destructive  malady 
THE  PEAR  BLIGHT, 
which  has  never  existed  in  this  locality. 

Prices  low.  and  a  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

Nm-BwforJ.,  < km,  let,  1854.  17-68 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

&  GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— THE  SUBSCRIBER 

rSi.  keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements: 

Pan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye,  Ac. 

Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses— Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
tlie  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace — 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  lightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  toallkindsof  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street. 


tH  RAIN  MILLS,  STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON  MILLS,  AT  $6 
vOT  to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power. 

Tile  machines.-for  making  draining  tiles  of 

all  descriptions  and  sizes. 

ATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS- 
chain  Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  Ac. 

CALIFORNIA  IMPLEMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  MADE  Ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  California  and  Oregon  Markets, 
jy^ RAINING  TILES  OF  ALL  FORMS  AND  SIZES. 

CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER.— A  newly- 
patented  machine,  will  harvest  10  or  12  acres  per  day 
with  one  horse. 

HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES.— BULLOCK’S  PROGRESS¬ 
IVE  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use. 

Threshers  and  fanninG-mills  combined— of 

Three  Sizes  and  Prices,  requiring  from  two  to  eight 
horses  to  drive  them,  with  corresponding  horse  powers. — 
These  are  the  latest  improved  patterns  in  the  United  States. 

"  SOUTHERN  PLOWS-Nos.  101/4, 111,4, 121/2, 14,  15, 18,  181/2, 
V  19, 191/2,  20,  A  1,  A  2,  50,  60,  and  all  other  sizes. 

JORN-S I  TELLERS,  IIAY,  STRAW,  AND  STALK-CUTTERS, 
/  Fanning-Milis,  Ac.,  of  all  sizes. 

BURRALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
©  Market— strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
beat  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash  by  THOMAS  D.  BUIUIALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 

1-tf  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  St„  N.  Y. 


(LOVER  &  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER.— A  NEW  AND 
J  valuable  invention  ;  will  harvest  8  to  12  acres  in  the  best 
manner.  R,  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street. 


}  EES  A  HOYT,  PREMIUM  PATENT  RIVETED  STRETCH- 
1  ed  Leather  Band  Manufacturers, 37 Spruce  street,  New 
York.  3-29 


CLOTHING. 


RA  PEREGO  &  SON,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEAL 
ERS  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  61  Na 
sau  street,  New-York.  2-19 


DENTISTRY. 

R.  CHARLES  S.  ROWELL.  NO.  11  CHAMBERS  STREET, 
,  New-York,  confines  his  attention  to  the  practice  of 
Dentistry,  in  all  its  various  branches.  The  improvements 
which  he  has  introduced  have  rendered  these  Teetli  perfect  for 
speech,  mastication,  and  natural  appearance.  Premium  In¬ 
corruptible  Artificial  Gum  Teeth.—1 These  teeth  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them,  and  the  warm  appro¬ 
val  and  recommendation  of  all  who  have  used  or  worn  them. 

CHARLES  S.  ROWELL, 

2-20  No.  1  Chambers  street. 


)R.  WM,  S,  LATSON,  SURGEON  AND  MECHANIC 
.  "  Dentist,  Office  375  Broadway,  four  doors  from  the  corner 
of  White  street,  New-York,  where  all  operations  m  the  line  o? 
his  profession  will  be  attended  to  in  a  manner  creditable  to 
himself,  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  his  patrons,  both  in  re¬ 
tard  to  charges  and  services  rendered.  Persons  who  wish  to 
nquire  are  referred  to  Rev.  Thomas  De  Witt.  D.  D„  116  Ninth 
street:  Rev.  C.  M.  Jameson,  Second  avenue,  near  Fiftieth  st. ; 
Rev,  J.  C.  Guldin.  122  Rivington  st„  New-York ;  and  Rev.  J. 
Proudflt,  D.  O ,  New  Brunswick  N.  J  7-1/J 
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FERTILIZERS. 

WO.  1  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.-TIIIS  VALUABLE 
1^1  fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  has  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor,  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
*upply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  “  C.  B.  De 
Burg,  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds;  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust.  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  (late  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,) 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO,— First  quality  of  Fresh  Peruvian 
Guano,  just  received  in  store 

R.  L.  ALLEN.  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA- 
vo*  nure.— 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
the  best  materials,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  &  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole¬ 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street.  1-31 


HORSE  MARKETS. 

Amos  smith,  sale  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLE.  No.  76 
East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York.  1-27 

TSTSULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN- 
JIj&  ty-fourtli  street,  West  side  of  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

1-34  A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Proprietor. 


Fagan  &  graham,  sale  and  exchange  stables, 

cor.  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.-F.  &  G.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  with  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

SINGULAR  DISCOVERY.-READ  IT.— WE  HAVE  MADE 
55?  and  for  sale,  a  wash  called  Hair  Regenerator,  which  we 
will  warrant  to  restore  the  grey  hair  of  any  one,  old  or  young, 
to  their  natural  color ;  and  entirely  prevent  the  hair  from 
falling  off.  Price  $1.  A  word  to  the  wise,  &c.  No  puffing  and 
no  humbug.  KNIGHT  &  QUERU.  Chemists,  341  Broadway, 
up  stairs.  7-19 


Erg ARKER’S  CHEVEUXTONIQUE— THIS  IS  AN  ENTIRE- 
jStB  ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving, 
Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  and,  unlike  most  prepa¬ 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease, 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal- 
libity  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  at  BARKER’S  Ladies’  Hair-dress- 
ng  Establishment,  No.  439  Broadway.  2-48 


HORTICULTURAL. 

HD  A S P B E RR Y  PLANTS,  0 F  THE  PURE  RED  ANTWERP 
JUL  stock,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  The 
plants  are  all  warranted,  and  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York  for  $50  per  thousand.  NATHA¬ 
NIEL  HALLOCK,  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.-P.  S.  Orders  by 
mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  no  charge  made  for 
packing.  Orders  to  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  1-21* 


Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants 

Including  every-  thing  necessary  to  the  Garden,  Green 
house,  Nursery,  and  Orchard,  with  all  the  recent  introduc 
tions,  at  very  low  rates.  Descriptive  price  Catalogues  gratis 
Carriage  paid  to  New-York.  Ornamental  and  other  planting 
done  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  best  season  for  trans¬ 
planting  is  after  Oct.  10.  Address  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.  8-59 


HOTELS. 

F  armers'’  hoteiARSA&Owvshington'street, 

between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-York.  Farmers, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  patronize  this  house,  it  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  Harlem  Railroad,  Albany,  Newark,  New-Brunswick 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landings 
Boarding  $1  per  da^. 


1-23 


CHAMBERLIN  &  CO..  Proprietors. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 

■grTNPARALLELED  SUCCESS.— THREE  YEARS  AGO  THE 
Baking  Powder  manufactured  by  EUGENE  R.  DURKEE 
was  known  only  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintances,  but  its 
real  worth,  and  the  perseverance  of  its  proprietor,  has  won 
for  it  world-wide  celebrity,  and  in  every  city,  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  throughout  this  country  its  name  is  a  familiar  house¬ 
hold  word.  To  the  trade  nothing  more  saleable  or  profitable 
is  offered.  Principal  office,  133  Water  street,  New-York.  For 
sale  by  grocers  generally.  6-18 


CHIMNEY  TOPS.  MADE  BY  THE  GARNKIRK  COMPANY. 

Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors,  Vases  and  Statuary  for  lawns 
and  gardens,  &c..  for  sale  by 

2-32  MILLER,  COATES  k  YOULE,  279  Pearl  street. 


IRON  BEDSTEADS  VS.  BEDBUGS  1-500  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 
which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  500  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against  Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  All  kinds  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work,  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER,  Manufacturer, 
17*  William  street,  between  Beckman  and  Spruce,  N.  Y.  2-36 


■0LWOTEL  AND  HOUSEKEEPERS,  READ !— THE  ATTENTION 
Jtll  of  those  interested  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  extensive 
and  valuable  assortment  of  Bedsteads,  Beds,  Ma  ttresses,  and 
Feathers,  now  offered  for  approval  and  sale  by  M. WILLARD, 
150  Chatham  street,  corner  of  Mulberry  street.  The  quality 
of  this  stock,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  cannot  he  excelled; 
and,  as  it  is  the  determination  of  the  advertiser  to  sell  as 
cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  any  dealer  in  the  city,  he  solicits 
the  visits  of  the  public.  2-18 

&  MERTCAN  STEEL  WORKS.— SAWS  AND  FILES.-SAM 
via.  UEL  D.  WILLMOTT,  Saw  and  File  Manufacturer.  Depot 
No.  8  Liberty  street,  offers  for  sale,  on  favorable  terms,  in 
quantities  to  suit— 

Extra  C.  S.  warranted  Circular  Saws,  from  4  to  72  inches  in 
diameter. 

C.  S.  warranted  Muly  Mill  Saws. 

do.  do.  Mill  and  Gang  Saws. 

do.  do.  Cross-cut  and  Tenon  Saws. 

do.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Pit  Saws. 

do.  do.  do.  do.  Spring,  Hand,  Panel,  and 

Rip  Saws. 

C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Billet,  or  Woodcutters’ 
Webs  of  superior  quality  and  make,  at  low  prices. 

C.  S.  Grafting  Saws,  C.  S.  Compass  or  Lock  Saws. 

Butchers’  Bow  Saws,  extra  C.  S.,  warranted ;  blades  extra 
tempered— really  a  very  superior  article. 

Best  C.  S.  Turning  and  Felloe  Webs,  bevelled  backs,  6  to  36 
inches. 

Best  C.  S.  Keyhole  or  Fret  Saw  Blades. 

Superior  cast  steel  Caine  Knives. 

American  Star,  C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Taper  Saw 
Files. 

Also,  warranted  Pit  and  Frame  Saw  Files. 

Also,  warranted  Flat  and  Round  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 

The  preceding  of  his  own  superior  and  approved  make,  of 
cast  steel  imported  from  Wm.  Jessup  &  Sons,  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  manufacturers  in  Sheffield. 

Also,  received  by  late  arrivals,  invoices  of  C.  S.  blued  and 
brass-backed  Saws,  and  C.  S.  and  G.  S.  Hand  and  Panel  Saws. 

Wickersley  Grindstones,  from  10  to  70  inches  diameter,  im¬ 
ported  expressly  for  manufacturers  of  surgical  instruments, 
cutlery,  &c. 

English  Saw  Screws.  Bright  cotter-eyed  Vices. 

English  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 

Saws  and  Files  promptly  made  to  order,  and  old  Files  recut. 

2-19 

/jPI  ENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHING  W ARERON MS.— SIMP- * 
SON  &  Co.,  No.  89  Canal  street,  Importers  and  Manufac¬ 
turers,  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  old  and  young 
housekeepers  to  their  stock  of  new  goods,  viz..  Ivory  Handle 
Cutlery,  Fine  Trays  Plaited,  Britannia  and  Enamel  Ware, 
Planished  and  Plain  Tin  Ware,  Fire  Sets,  Shovels,  Coal  Hods, 
&c.  Also  Meat  Safes,  Clothes  Horses,  Tubs,  Pails,  Brooms  and 
Baskets.  Persons  about  purchasing  a  new  outfit  will  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  call.  Prices  low,  and  goods  delivered  free 
of  expense.  (9-21)  SIMPSON  &  Co..  No.  98  Canal  st. 

rfOARPETINGS. — SPRING  IMPORTATIONS,  1853.— PETER- 
vLy  SON  k  1IUMPIIREY.379  Broadway,  (corner  White  street,) 
have  received  per  late  steamers  and  packets  from  Europe, 
their  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and  elegant  Car¬ 
petings,  consisting  of  rich  Mosaic  Carpets,  in  one  entire  piece ; 
rich  Medallion  Carpets,  adapted  to  any  sized  room;  rich  Vel¬ 
vet  Ambusson  and  Axminster  Carpets :  rich  Tapestry  and 
Brussels  ;  English  Three-ply  and  Ingrain,  entirely  new  pat¬ 
terns  and  shadings.  Oil  cloths,  from  the  best  English  and 
American  manufactories,  of  the  best  finish  and  design,  pat¬ 
terns  only  to  be  found  at  our  establishment,  and  all  other 
goods  usually  found  in  first-class  carpet  stores,  for  sale  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Having  given  our  orders  and  received 
our  goods  before  the  late  advance  in  prices,  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  our  stock  of  goods  full  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  stores 
obliged  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  rates.  Freely  shown  to 
persons  favoring  us  with  their  patronage.  2-21 

IT  RON  AND  STEEL.— SANDERSON  BROTHERS  &  CO., 
jsl  Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson,  16  Cliff  street. 

Boston,  J.  B.  Taft,  21  Doane  street. 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith,  42  Commerce  street. 

New-Orleans,  A.  Robb,  24  Bank  Place. 

2-43 

mT  &  J.  BROWN, PAPER-HANGING.  BORDER  AND  BAND 
i 'SI  O  box  Importing  and  Manufacturing  AVarehouse,  Nos.  53 
Canal,  and  61  Lispenard  streets,  N.  Y.  Constantly  on  hand 
Band-boxes  by  the  bale.  Also,  Grate  Aprons,  a  large  assort¬ 
ment.  Rooms  papered  in  the  best  manner,  at  short  notice. 

2-14 

FRENCH  PLATE  GLASS. 

lO  HOPKINS  &  BROTHERS.  IMPORTERS  AND  DEAL- 
Br  3  ers  in  French  Window  and  Plate  Glass,  61  Barclay  st., 
N.Y.  9-21 

JT  EATHER  HOSE  FOR  THE  CROTON  WATER,  FIRE  EN- 
tLi  gines,  Ships.  Steamboats,  Factories,  &c.  Suction  Hose, 
Fire  Buckets,  Leather,  Copper,  and  Brass  Pipes,  Couplings, 
Copper  and  Tinned  Rivets,  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  by 
JOHN  H.  BOWIE  &  CO.,  Hose  Manufacturers, 
1-20  25  Ferry  street,  New-York. 

WJTOUSE  FURNISHING  AND  MECHANICS’  HARD- 
STa  ware.— M.  DA  COSTA  &  CO.  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in 
the  above  line  cheap  for  cash.  All  articles  warranted,  ex¬ 
changed  or  taken  back.  No.  206  Chatham  street,  opposite 
Division  street,  N.  Y.  6-31 

U7»RENCH  BURR,  ESOPUS  AND  COLOGNE  MILL-STONES, 
ft'  Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry.  45  Duane  street.  1-26 

INSURANCE. 

remCOLAY  &  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
lxl  Arms  and  Legs,  Surgical  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instru¬ 
ments,  Trusses,  Bandages,  &c.,  428  Broadway,  second  floor. 

IO&  ROOKLYN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  CHARTERED 
kTB  in  1824.  Offices— No.  43  Fulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Merchants’-Exchange,  Wall  street, 
New-York. 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of  $30,000,  continue 
to  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 

William  Ellsworth,  Justus  S.  Redfield, 

Phineas  T.  Barnum,  John  W.  Amerman, 

Caleb  S.  Woodhull,  Fordyce  Hitchcock, 

Charles  T.  Cromwell,  John  C.  Smith. 

Samuel  P.  Townsend,  George  Gilfillan, 

John  Eadie,  Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 

Joel  S.  Oatman,  Samuel  F.  Whiting, 

Robert  C.  Bell,  John  Greenwood,  Jr. 

John  N.  Genin,  George  Burroughs, 

Henry  Quackenboss,  A.  B.  Miller. 

WILLIAM  ELLSWORTH,  President, 
Alfred  G.  Stevens,  Secretary.  1—26* 

^ODA-WATER  APPARATUS.— WILLIAM  GEE.  MACHIN¬ 
ES)  ist  and  Brass  Finisher,  also,  manufacturer  of  the  Pre¬ 
mium  Self-Acting  Generators  and  Bolting  Machines,  at  the 
Soda-Water  Apparatus  Manufactory,  No.  58  Fulton  street,  3d 
floor.  New-  York. 

Draught  Tubes,  Bottle  Moulds,  Generators, 

Coolers  in  Tubs,  Force  Pumps,  Model  Making. 

Copper  Fountains,  Gasometers, 

Jobbing  done  at  the  shortest  notice.  1-18 

MANUFACTURES. 

jOJERDAN’S  GOLD  QUARTZ  MACHINE  MANUFACTUR- 
HB  ing  Company,  Mo.  6  Wall  street,  New-York.  Are  pre¬ 
pared  to  execute  orders  with  dispatch. 

7-19  H.  A.  Y.  POST,  Secretary. 

IT©  ROADWAY  WIRE  WORKS.-WINTERBURN  &  SILK- 
SJ)  WORTH,  430  Broadway,  New-York,  Manufacturers  of 
Bird  Cages  of  every  pattern  and  quality ;  Safes,  Wire-Fencing, 
Flower-Stands  and  Trainers,  Wire  Show-Frames,  Refrigerat¬ 
ors,  Sieves,  Riddles,  and  Screens ;  as  also  Wire  Cloths  of 
every  gauge,  which  they  offer  to  th.e  public  at  liberal  prices, 
and  guarantee  them  as  superior  quality  and  make.  The  great 
success  they  have  met  with  in  their  business  leads  them  to 
believe  that  their  efforts  to  please  are  appreciated.  2-18 

lOARMERS’  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ONEIDA.  CAPI 
lr  tal,  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  AGENT, 

1-22  78  Broadway. 

GRANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  UTICA.  CAPITAL, 
'4^1  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK.  Agent,  78  Broadway. 

JEWELRY,  &c. 

rglMlE  “COMPOSITE  IRON  RAILLNG,”  MADE  BY  THE 
JsL  Atlantic  Railing  Works,  combines  great  beauty,  strength, 
and  cheapness.  It  is  a  wrought  iron  framework,  connected 
by  ornamental  cast  iron  ties,  melted  on  and  around  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself.  It  may  be  made  light  and  graceful  like  the  wire 
railing,  or  heavy  and  solid  like  the  cast  iron.  Railings  for 
Steps,  Streets,  Offices,  Cemeteries.  &c,  also,  Verandahs.  Bal¬ 
conies,  &c.,  for  sale  by  GEORGE  FOSTER,  398  Broadway,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Walker  street,  who  is  the  only  one  authorized  to  sell 
this  description  of  railing.  2-18 

10&7" ATCHES,  JEWELRY,  AND  GOLD  PFNS.  SILVER  and 
W v  Plated  Ware,  Fancy  Goods,  etc.,  at  unprecedented 
low  prices. 

WATCHES,  fine  gold,  as  low  as  $20. 

WATCHES,  silver  coin,  as  low  as  $10, 

And  all  other  articles  cheap  in  proportion.  Our  motto  is, 
“Rapid  sales  and  small  profits.”  Walches,  Jewelry,  Gold  Pens. 
&c.,  repaired  and  warranted,  at  much  less  than  the  usual 
prices.  WILMARTII  &  FARNAM,  Watch  Makers  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Manufacturing  Jewellers,  202  Bowery,  N.Y.  9-21 

[PORTABLE  FORGES.— REMOVAL.— THE  SUBSCRIBER, 
BL  successor  of  E.  Flagler,  and  sole  manufacturer  of  Queen’s 
patent  portable  Forge  and  Bellows,  respectfully  gives  notice 
that  he  has  removed  his  depot  for  the  sale  of  said  Forges  to 
No.  210  Water  street,  (directly  opposite  his  old  location,) 
where,  by  the  long-attested  superiority  of  this  portable  Forge 
overall  others  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths,  machinists,  jewelers, 
dentists,  coppersmiths,  shipping,  quarries,  public  works,  &c„ 
&c..  lie  hopes  to  retain  a  continuance  of  past  patronage. 
FREDERICK  P.  FLAGLER,  No,  210  Water  street.  2-22 

LIVERY  STABLES. 

WORTHRUP  &  POST’S  DROVE  AND  SALE  STABLES, 
['a  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street.  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  300  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit.  R.  K.  NOIITHRUP, 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B.— New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  1-34 

RANGES  AND  HEATERS.— I  AM  NOW  PREPARED  TO 
Hu/  supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 
is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  &c.,  than  any  other  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  for  warming  houses  of  any  size.  Apply  to 

2-40  A.  McPHERSON,  No.  233)5  Water  street. 

W  IGHT  CARRIAGES. — ISAAC  FORD,  COACH  AND  LIGHT 
Carriage-Maker,  116  Elizabeth  street.  New-York.  has 
constantly  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  Carriages  of  all  kinds, 
of  the  most  fashionable  patterns,  built  under  his  personal 
superintendence,  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  of  the  very 
best  materials.  Carriages  from  his  establishment  are  now 
running  in  England,  France,  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Carriages  will  be  built  to  order  at  very  short 
notice,  of  any  pattern,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

1-21  ISAAC  FORD,  116  Elizabeth  street,  New-York. 

/OONCKLIN  Si  HUGG,  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  &  65 
Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues,(office  on  Twenty-fourth  street, )New-York.— Coaches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  1-40 

MACHINERY,  PATENTS,  &c. 

T5MST  J.  FAMBACH  &  GALVAGNI,  MANUFACTURERS 
ill®  of  Fancy  Leather  Goods  for  Ladies  Ornaments,  Work- 
boxes,  and  Stationers, 

6-18  No.  14  North  William  street,  N.  Y. 

TTBlANIEL  D.  WINANT,  SUCCESSOR  TO  D.  PENN,  BIL- 
JSJ'  Hard  Table  maker,  No.  73  Gold  street,  between  Beekman 
and  Spruce,  New-York.  Every  thing  in  the  line  furnished  at 
10  per  cent,  less  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 
Tables,  balls,  maces,  cues,  cloths,  by  the  piece  or  yard  ;  Gibb’s 
adhesive  cue  wax;  silk  and  worsted  pockets;  fringes ;  French 
and  American  patent  cue  points;  cord,  pool  boards,  rule 
boards,  etc.  In  short,  every  thing  in  the  trade  always  to  be 
had.  Spanish  pins.  Orders  by  letter,  for  new  articles  or  for 
repairs,  attended  to  as  promptly  as  if  given  in  person.  2-21 

Bn&OUBLE- ACTING  LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMPS,  CISTERN 
and  Well  Pumps,  Ship  and  Fire  Engines,  Copper-riveted 
Hose  of  all  sizes.  Hose  Cuppings,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  &c. 
These  Pumps,  from  their  construction,  and  little  liability  to 
disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  factories,  mines,  railroad 
water-stations,  breweries,  tan  works,  steamboats,  water 
boats,  family  purposes,  hot  liquids,  &c.  I  also  manufacture 
to  order  Village  Fire  Engines,  with  Double-acting  Lift  and 
Force  Pump,  light,  easily  handled,  and  worked  by  few  men. 
The  same  pumps  may  be  arranged  as  a  stationary  Engine,  or 
to  supply  other  Engines.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine.  The  Cistern  and  Force  Pumps  are  so  arranged  that 
they  will  not  freeze  if  placed  out-doors.  They  are  made  of  cast 
iron  in  part.  2-22  Q.  B.  FARNAM,  34  Cliff  street* 

]0  OLIVER,  WIRE  WORKER,  NO.  25  FULTON  STREET, 
ij  Jo  corner  of  Water,  up  stairs.— Wove  Wire  of  every  de- 
cription  ;  Sieves  and  Riddles:  coal, sand,  and  gravel  Screens; 
and  Wire  Work  of  ah  lands.  Also,  the  most  ingenious  patent 
self-setting,  revolving  Rat-trap  in  the  world.  Locomotive  spark 
Wire,  &c.  N.  B.— Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  sup¬ 
plied  with  wove  wire  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  as  low  as  at 
any  factory  in  the  Union.  2-24 
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Fish  hooks  and  pishing  tackle,  needles,  &c.- 

HENRY  WILLSHER,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 
Needles.  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 


Lines :  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers ;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use :  Silk-worm  Gut ;  Snells :  Double 
Twist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders;  Spoon  Bait;  Squids;  Multi¬ 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish ;  Walking-cane 
and  other  Rods ;  Lolley’s  and  Chambers’ Sail  Needles;  Pack 
and  Willsher’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  &c. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No,  9  Cedar  street, 
New- York.  N.  B.—Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to.  2-40 


CHRISTIAN  DIETRICH,  IMPORTER  AND  MANUFAC- 
turer  of  German  Fancy  Baskets.  Also,  Manufacturer  of 
Cane  and  Willow  ware,  32  Maiden  Lane,  New-York.  Rattan 
Chairs,  Baskets,  &c.,  repaired.  6-18 


SHOW  CASES,  SHOW-CASES.— A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT 
constantly  on  hand  and  made  to  order  in  the  neatest 
manner,  and  at  short  notice.  Orders  received  from  any  part 
of  the  Union  punctually  attended  to.  N.  B. — Cases  loaned  for 
fair  of  the  American  Institute.  B.  K.  PEEBLES,  No.  124  Grand 
8t.,  three  doors  from  Broadway,  N.  Y. _ 8-20 

Axes  and  iiatchets-made  by  collins  &  co. 

Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’  Axes.  An  extensive 
and  constant  supply  of  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  of 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tools,  suited 
to  this  and  foreign  markets,  for  sale  on  favorable  terms  to  the 
trade,  by  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city 
212  Water  street.  [1—23]  COLLINS  &  CO. 


MEDICAL. 


Otto  &  koehler,  manufacturers  of  surgical 

and  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instruments,  Trussess.  Band¬ 
ages,  &c..  No.  58  Chatham  street,  second  floor,  Now-York.  All 
kinds  of  Instrumeuts,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made,  repaired,  and 
ground  at  the  shortest  notice.  7-23 

YDROPATHIC  AND  HYGIENE  INSTITUTE,  NO.  15 
Laight  street.— This  establishment  having  been  en¬ 
larged  by  the  addition  of  the  double  house  adjoining,  can  now 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  persons.  Special  department 
for  the  mechanical  and  surgical  treatment  of  female  diseases. 

R.  D.  TRALL,  Proprietor. 

2-18  Dr.  J.  L.  HOSFOllD.  Assistant 


The  day  of  startling  discoveries  has  long 

passed  away.  The  time  has  been  when  a  person  profess¬ 
ing  to  eradicate  disease,  inherent  in  the  system,  would  be  a 
subject  of  persecution  and  ignominy.  When,  therefore,  we 
announce  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Brown,  of  147  Grand  street, 
of  this  city,  actually  performs  this  miracle,  we  do  not  expect 
to  draw  largely  upon  the  credulity  of  our  readers. 

Should  this  brief  article  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  languishing 
in  pain,  or  patiently  submitting  to  evils  which  they  deem  to 
be  incurable,  let  them  take  courage  again,  for  as  surely  as 
effect  follows  cause,  so  surely  can  they  be  relieved  and 
radically  cured  by  application  to  our  friend  Dr.  Brown. 

6-18  His  office  is  at  147  Grand  street. 


Dye-stuffs,  dye-woods,  acids,  &c.  -  william 

PARTRIDGE  &  SON,  No.  27  Cliff  street,  offer  for  sale. 
Lac  Dye— 50  cases,  40  bbls.  fine  ground. 

Safflowers— 15  bales  Argols— 200,000  lbs. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 20,000  lbs.  brown. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 15,000  lbs.  white. 

Copperas— 50,000  lbs.  Cudbear— prime  quality. 

Orchil— French,  English,  and  American. 

Alum— 500  bbls.,  crude  and  ground. 

Woad — 10  tons.  Terra  Japonica— 50  tons. 

Cutuh— 18  tons.  Fuller’s  Earth— 50  tons. 

Manganese— 20  tons. 

And  a  full  supply  of  all  the  above.  2-20 

Through  by  express  !-this  is  to  certify  that 

THE  MEXICAN  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  has  been  used 
quite  extensively  in  the  stables  of  Adams  &  Co.’s  Great 
Southern,  Eastern,  and  Western  Express,  for  curing  galls, 
chafes,  scratches,  sprains,  and  bruises,  and  it  has  proved  very 
effectual.  Many  of  their  men  have  also  used  it  on  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  they  all  speak  of  its  healing  and 
remedial  qualities  in  the  highest  terms.  One  of  our  hostlers 
got  kicked,  and  badly  cut  and  bruised  on  his  knee ;  as  usual, 
the  MUSTANG  LINIMENT  was  resorted  to,  and  the  soreness 
and  lameness  was  soon  removed,  and  it  was  perfectly  well  in 
three  days.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  a 
valuable  preparation,  to  be  used  externally  on  man  or  beast. 

J.  DUNNING, 

Foreman  of  Adams  &  Co.’s  Express  Stable,  New-York. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  the  MEXICAN 
MUSTANG  LINIMENT  to  all  our  friends  and  customers,  as 
the  best  article  we  have  ever  used  for  seres,  sprains,  or  galls 
in  horses.  We  have  used  it  extensively,  and  always  effectu¬ 
ally.  Some  of  our  men  have  also  used  it  for  severe  bruises 
and  sores,  as  well  as  rheumatic  pains,  and  they  all  say  it  acts 
like  magic.  We  can  only  say  that  we  have  entirely  aban¬ 
doned  the  use  of  every  other  liniment.— J.  M.  HEWITT,  Fore¬ 
man  for  American  Express  Co.,  10  Wall  street :  Hamden’s 
Express.  74  Broadway  ;  Pullin,  Virgil  &  Co.’s,  16  Wall  street ; 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  16  Wall  street.—  Principal  Offices,  304 
Broadway,  New-York,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2-18  A.  G.  BRAGG  &  CO.  Proprietors. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MEDICINE  YET  Discov¬ 
ered.— Sargent  &  Co.'s  Celebrated  American  Canchala- 
gogue,  or  Health  Restorative  Compound,  has  made  effectual 
cures  in  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  dyspepsia,  fever  and 
ague,  liver  complaints,  bilious  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
indigestion,  and  in  fact  all  diseases  arising  from  inaction  of 
the  liver,  or  impurities  of  the  blood.  Many  of  these  cases  are 
of  long  standing,  which  we  will  prove  by  certificates  at  our 
office.  We  will  warrant  it  to  any  person  who  will  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  Sold  in  Brooklyn  by  Mrs.  M.  Hayes,  175  Fulton  street ; 
Thomas  J.  Hayes,  146  Atlantic  street ;  Boswell  &  Livingston, 
Williamsburgh,  corner  Grand  and  Fourth  streets ;  J.  W. 
Smith,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

2-19  SARGENT  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  31  Old  Slip,  N.  Y. 


PAINTS,  DRUGS.  AND  PATENT  MEDICINES  OF  ALL 
KINDS.— D.  SARFATY,  Commission  Merchant,  General 
Importer,  and  Dealer  in  Paints.  Drugs,  Ac.,  No.  176  Water 
street,  (near  Burling  Slip.)  Constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale 
low : 

Paris  green,  dry  and  in  oil,  Dailey’s  Salve, 

Chrome  Yellow,  do.  do.  S.  P.  Townsend’s  Sarsaparilla, 
Chrome  Green,  do.  do.  Old  Jacob  Townsend’s  do. 

Verdigris,  do.  do,  White  Wax,  in  casks, 

Prussian  Blue,  do.  do.  Adamantine  Candles, 

White  Lead,  do.  do.  Varnish  of  all  kinds, 

Ultramarine  Blue  do.  do.  Fire  Proof  Paints, 

Putty,  in  bulk  and  bladders,  Indigo,  &c.,  &c. 

The  subscriber,  having  the  exclusive  agency  of  several  large 
manufacturing  establishments  of  paints,  colors,  &c„  and  for 
the  sale  of  many  of  the  most  popular  medicines  manufactured 
n  the  United  States,  can  offer  to  buyers  greater  inducements 
and  on  more  liberal  terms  than  any  other  house  of  the  kind 
u  this  or  any  other  city.  An  examination  of  his  stock  is  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited.  2-20 


EYE-SIGHT.-E.  S.  FRANKS.  SPECTACLE-MAKER,  52 
Bowery,  (third  door  from  the  Bowery  Theatre.)  Optician 
to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary,  adjusts  his 
Improved  Spectacles  to  Weak  Sight  with  unerring  accuracy, 
at  a  low  price,  and  changes  them  without  further  charge,  if 
not  approved  of.  References  ;  Drs.  Dubois,  Wilkes,  and  Hal¬ 
stead,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Infirmary;  Drs.  Ste¬ 
phenson  and  Rogers,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital ; 
Drs.  Halstead  and  Bulkley,  Physicians  to  the  New-York  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  Dr.  Wood,  late  President  of  the  New-York  Academy  of 
Medicine ;  Dr.  Darling,  Anatomical  Demonstrator  at  the  New- 
York  University  Medical  College ;  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Wallace,  and 
Dr.  Dixon,  Editor  of  the  Scalpel.  2-24 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Reform  book  store.-tiie  following  import- 

ant  works  on  Physiological  and  Social  Science,  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  at  No.  65  Walker  street,  New- 
York  : 

ESOTERIC  ANTHROPOLOGY.  A  comprehensive  and  con¬ 
fidential  treatise  on  the  Structure,  Functions,  Conditions, 
Perversions,  and  most  intimate  relations  of  Men  and  Women. 
482  pages  ;  81  Engravings.  Price  One  Dollar. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY,  on  the  basis  of  Equity,  Sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  Individual,  Cost  the  Limit  of  Price.  By  S.  P. 
ANDREWS,  Esq.  Price  One  Dollar. 

WOMAN  IN  ALL  AGES  AND  NATIONS.  By  T.  L.  NICHOLS, 
M.D.  Historical  and  Philosophical.  Seventy-five  Cents. 

LOVE,  MARRIAGE,  AND  DIVORCE.  A  discussion,  by 
HENRY  JAMES,  HORACE  GREELEY,  J.  P.  ANDREWS. 
Fifteen  Cents. 

Mailed,  post-paid,  at  the  above  prices.  7-19 


JAS.  S.  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  GILDERS  AND  PICTURE  FRAME 
Makers.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Gilt  Mouldings,  French 
Plate  Looking  Glasses,  &c.,  158  William  street,  corner  of  Ann 
street,  New-York.  N.  B.— Merchants’  orders  for  cards  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  to.  1—21 


The  ear.— a.  s.  heath,  m.  d.,  aurist  and  ocu¬ 
list,  devotes  his  attention,  from  10  to  2,  to  the  treatment 
of  deafness,  discharges  from  the  ear,  noises  in  the  head,  sore 
throats,  and  all  diseases  producing  deafness  and  blindness,  of 
which  scrofula  ranks  first.  Office,  40  Howard  street,  first  door 
east  of  Broadway.  1-19 


Fashion,  elegance,  and  economy  i—  three 

things  very  important  in  the  selection  of  a  Gentleman’s 
wardrobe,  which  may  certainly  be  combined  by  purchasing 
your  garments  of  BOOTH.  His  Fall  and  Winter  stock  of  goods 
is  truly  superb,  comprising  the  best  and  latest  styles  from  the 
French,  English,  and  American  markets ;  and  he  employs  the 
best  artists  and  workmen  to  be  obtained,  giving  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  attention  to  all  orders.  His  pantaloons  are  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  an  easy  and  elegant  fit.  By  all  means  call  on 
J.  C.  BOOTH,  Draper  and  Tailor. 

8-20  486  Broadway,  corner  of  Broome  street. 


IT  ANTERNS !— EDWARDS  &  TAYNTOR,  390  Broome  street, 
JL A  New-York,  Manufacturers  of  Hall  and  Street  Lamps, 
with  Stained  or  Cut  Glass,  Fire  Engine  Signals  made  any 
style  or  pattern.  Glass  bent  for  Clocks,  Barometers  and  Bow 
Windows.  Constantly  on  hand  every  style  and  pattern  of 
House  Lamps  of  Glass  or  Britannia  Ware. 

CHAS  M.  EDWARDS.  [10-22]  EDWIN  E.  TAYNTOR. 


FRISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS  CHAMPAGNE.— The  under 
signed  respectfully  requests  the  attention  of  dealers  and 
the  public  generally  to  the  superior  merits  of  this  Wine,  which 
he  is  now  introducing  in  this  market.  With  a  view  to  establish- 
ing_a  reputation  in  this  country  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  them 
in  Europe,  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  FRISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS, 
guarantee  that  the  Wines  shall  be  of  uniform  quality,  and 
equal  to  the  best  now  in  vogue.  An  invoice  is  now  landing 
from  ship  John  Spear,  from  Havre. 

WILLIAM  W.  HINCKEN,  11  Old  Slip, 

2-21  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States.^ 


Greenwich  pottery,  26i  west  eigiiteenth- 

street.  Steam-pressed  Vitrified  Drain  Pipe,  from  three 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  feet  lengths.  The 
best  and  cheapest  medium  for  drainage  and  sewerage  ever 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  subscriber  is  the  exclusive  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  steam-pressed  Drain  Pipe  in  this  country,  and  he 
offers  it  to  the  public  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  ordinary 
drain  pipe  made  or  sold  in  this  city. 

2-27  WASHINGTON  SMITH. 


f  ORR,  DESIGNER  AND  ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD, 
I  ©  52  John  street,  New-York.  6-18 


PIANO  FORTES. 


LBERT  WEBER,  PIANO  FORTE  MANUFACTURER,  103 
L  West  Broadway,  between  White  and  Franklin  sts.  [11-23 


PIANO-FORTES.  — NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND  ROSE- 
wood  Pianos,  superior  tone  and  finish,  very  low  for  cash 
or  approved  paper.  JOHN  P.  WAKE  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
No.  58  Barclay  st.,  opposite  College  Place.  8-20 


/jC'OLIAN  PIANO  FORTES,  AT  NO.  441  BROADWAY.— 
jLSIa  A  large  assortment  of  Pianos  from  the  celebrated  house 
of  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  Boston ;  also  the  well-known  Instru¬ 
ments  of  A.  W,  Ladd  &  Co.,  with  a  full  supply  of  new  and 
second-hand  Pianos,  of  various  makers,  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Pianos  to  let. 

1-22  LINCOLN  &  THOMPSON,  No  441  Broadway. 


PAINTS. 

Bridgewater  paint,  manufactured  by  the 

Bridgewater  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  New-Jer- 
sey.— The  Company  have  now  on  hand  a  supply  of  this  Paint, 
which  they  offer  to  the  public  as  the  best  article  known  for 
roofs,  decks  and  bottoms  of  steamers  and  other  vessels,  also 
oir  brick  and  wood-work  generally ;  and  from  its  spark  and 
fender-proof  qualities,  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  protection  for  railroad  and  other  bridges, 
cars,  depot  buildings,  &c.  The  strongest  testimonials  of 
the  virtues  of  this  article  from  officers  of  the  army,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  railroads,  insurance  companies,  captains  of  ves¬ 
sels,  painters,  &c.,  may  be  seen,  together  with  specimens  on 
tin,  wood,  canvas,  &c.,  at  the  depot  of  the  Company.  For 
sale,  dry,  in  packages  of  200  lbs.  and  upwards,  and  in  oil,  in 
kegs  of  25,  50,  and  100  lbs.,  by 

R.  BOGERT,  General  Agent, 

1-22  125  Pearl  and  78  Beaver  street. 


PROVISIONS. 


VAN  NORDENS, 

DEALERS  IN  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
stantly  receiving  large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  in  tubs  and  firkins,  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes.  Lard 
in  barrels,  tubs  and  kegs.  For  sale  at 
1-24  VAN  NORDENS’,  157  West  street,  New-York. 


HOLESALE  FISH  STORE.-500  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 
_  _  bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 
Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  lialfs  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
Herring,  300  lialfs  New  Herring,  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod¬ 
fish,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring, 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring,  3000  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal¬ 
mon,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her¬ 
ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut, 
White-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish,  Ac. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  &  CO.. 

81  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West, 
May  13th,  1852.  New-York. 

NELSON  WELLS.  1-52  S.  B.  WOOD. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


®  F.  COGSWELL,  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lands  in  the  cities  of 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgh,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials: 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Stryker,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brush,  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank,  Brooklyn.  1-26 


SASHES  AND  BLINDS. 

Boor,  sash,  and  blind  depot,  no.  si  duane  st. 

The  attention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  others,  is  invited 
to  the  stock  of  Doors,  Windows,  and  Blinds,  which  I  offer, 
wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  manufacture  of  the  above  articles  (to  or¬ 
der)  for  first  class  buildings,  which  will  be  warranted  as  good 
as  can  be  made.  (9-21)  GEO.  WARREN  HATSTAT. 

OORS,  SASHES,  SASH  DOORS,  AND  BLINDS.— THE 
subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  best  kiln-dried  Door  Sashes,  Sash  Doors,  outside  and 
inside  Blinds,  Shutters,  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  the  market,  and 
would  invite  the  attention  of  builders  and  others  to  the  above 
articles,  which  will  be  sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.  Orders  received  by  mail  or  otherwise  filled 
with  dispatch.  Sashes  ready  glazed  or  glazed  to  order  at  the 
shortest  notice.  IRA  PORTER  &  CO., 

1-19  No.  8  Spruce  street,  a  few  doors  from  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


©OORS.  SASHES  AND  BLINDS.— F.  W.  TUXBURY,  NO.  15 
Burling  Slip,  between  Water  and  Front  streets,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealtr  in  the  above  articles,  would  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  the  trade  generally,  to  his 
large  and  general  assortment  of  Kiln-dried  Doors,  Sashes, 
and  Blinds,  manufactured  of  good  stock,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  Glazed  Sash  Doors,  Glazed  Sashes,  on  hand  or  glazed  to 
order,  all  of  which  are  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
F.  W.  T.’s  connection  with  extensive  manufacturers  enables 
him  to  fill  orders  at  short  notice.  1-18 


STATIONERY. 

(T'i  ORDON,  JOB  AND  CARD  PRINTER,  84  NASSAU  ST. 

Cards,  Circulars,  Bill-heads,  Labels,  &c.,  cheaply  and 
neatly  printed. 

£3?"  Depot  for  the  sale  of  GORDON’S  PATENT  JOB  AND 
CARD  PRINTING  PRESSES.  7-19 


TAB  LANK  BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY.— FRANCIS  &  LOU- 
BO>  trel,  No.  77  Maiden  Lane,  sell  all  articles  in  their  line  at 
low  prices,  at  retail,  or  by  the  quantity. 

Account  Books,  Copying  Presses, *? 

Writing  Papers,  Note  Papers, 

Envelopes,  Bills  of  Exchange, 

Notes,  Drafts,  Receipts,  Memoranda  Books,-" 

Hotel  Registers,  Time  Books, 

Sets  of  Books  for  Societies,  Portfolios. 

Writing  Desks,  Gold  and  Steel  Pens, 

Scrap  Books,  Superior  Writing  Ink, 

Shipping  Receipt  Boxes,  Elastic  Paper  Holders, 

Patent  Inkstands,  Seal  Presses, 

Tin  Cash  and  Deed  Books,  Pass  and  Copy  Books, 

Manifold  Letter  Writers,  Penknives, 

Bankers’  Note  Cases,  Backgammon  Boards  * 

Slates,  Pencils,  Wax  Wafers. 

Chessmen,  Tissue  Paper, 

Perforated  Boards,  Diaries  for  18o4. 

Fancy  Stationery  in  great  variety. 

Books  ruled  and  bound  to  pattern. 

Job  Printing  executed  at  low  rates.  Cards,  Circulars,  Bill 
Heads,  Checks,  Receipts,  &c. 

FRANCIS  &  LOUTRUL, 

1—19  Stationers  and  Booksellers,  77  Maiden  Lane. 


ADEMAREST,  CARD  AND  SEAL  ENGRAYER-DOOR 
Q  Plates,  and  advertising  Envelopes,— Corner  of  Pine 
and  Nassau  streets,  opposite  the  Custom  House.  1—18 


SEEDS. 

SPEEDS. -TIMOTHY ;  RED  AND  WHITE  CLOVER  ;  BLUE 
Cc?  Grass ;  Orchard  Grass ;  Bay  Grass ;  Red  Top ;  Sugar  Corn ; 
Peas;  Beans;  Turnip;  Cabbage;  Beet;  Lettuce;  Onions; 
Radish ;  Squash  ;  Osage  Orange ;  Large  Yellow  Locust,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  field  and  garden  seeds.  Also  Rhubarb  Roots  ; 
Asparagus  Plant?,  &c.  h  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

and  191  Water  street. 


STOCK. 


fMPROVED  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS.  —  HAVING  HAD 
great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stock  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  I  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice  as  convenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  in 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 
South. 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Herefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayrshires.  Long-wooled  Sheep— the  Cotswold, 
Oxford,  Leicester,  Bakewell,  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown.  Fine-wooled  Sheep— such  as  the  Saxon,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  French  Merino. 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious. 

1-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN,  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street. 


COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS.— I  have  for  sale,  by  the  pair, 
young  Cochin  China  Fowls,  of  the  best  blood  in  America, 
and  desirable  for  their  great  size,  their  symmetry  and  fine 
plumage.  Address  RODNEY  L.  ADAMS; 

10-22  Lyons,  N.Y. 


E^ULL  BLOODED  NEWFOUNDLANDS,  SHEPHERD’S 
.  dogs.  King  Charles  Spaniels,  Scotch  and  English  Rat  Ter¬ 
riers,  beautiful  Italian  Greyhounds,  <fcc.  ;  these  are  of  the 
choicest  breeds.  Also,  large  Changhat  and  Chittagong  fowls, 
at  205  Water  utrwto  *-13 
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Eleventh  Volume  of 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

THE  LEADING  WEEKLY  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER  OP  THE  COUNTRY. 

- - 

A  weekly  Periodical  of  16  large  quarto  pages,  making  an  annual  volume  of  832  pages  of 
nearly  double  the  size  of  those  in  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  Agriculturist. 

It  is  beautifully  printed  with  type  cast  expressly  for  it,  and  on  the  best  of  clear  white  paper,  with 
wide  margin,  so  that  the  numbers  can  be  easily  stitched  or  bound  together. 

A  copious  Index  is  weekly  added,  which  will  be  fully  amplified  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  bound 
work. 

COMPREHENSIVE  IN  ITS  CHARACTER, 

Each  volume  will  contain  all  matter  worth  recording,  which  transpires  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  which  can  serve  to  instruct  or  interest  the  Farmer,  the  Planter,  the  Fruit-Grower,  the  Gardener, 
and  the  Stock-Breeder  ;  thus  making  it  the  most  complete  and  useful  Agricultural  Publication  of  the 
day. 

CORRECT  AND  VALUABLE  MARKET  REPORTS. 

The  Markets  will  be  carefully  reported,  giving  the  actual  transactions  which  take  place  from  week 
to  week,  in  Grain,  Provisions,  Cattle,  <fcc.,  thus  keeping  our  readers  constantly  and  reliably  advised 
as  to  their  interests.  During  the  past  year  the  knowledge  obtained  from  these  Market  Reports  alone, 
has  saved  our  readers  thousands  of  dollars,  by  informing  them  of  the  best  time  to  sell  or  purchase. 

SUCH  A  PAPER  IS  DEMANDED  BY  THE  FARMING  COMMUNITY. 

The  Publishers  confidently  believe  that  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  are  becoming  too  much 
awake  to  the  demands  of  their  own  calling,  to  be  longer  satisfied  with  the  slow  monthly  issues  of  a 
paper  professedly  devoted  to  their  interests,  or  to  trust  alone  to  the  irresponsible  extracts  in  a  “ farmer’s 
column,”  so  popular  just  now  in  papers  chiefly  devoted  to  business,  politics,  or  literature;  and  they 
look  for  the  united  support  of  all  the  intelligent  farmers  of  this  country  in  their  continued  effort  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  weekly  paper  of  high  and  reliable  character,  which  shall  be  progressive,  and  at  the  same  time 
cautious  and  conservative  in  all  its  teachings. 

ESSENTIALLY  AN  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER. 

The  Agriculturist  will  not  depart  from  its  legitimate  sphere  to  catch  popular  favor  by  lumbering 
up  its  pages  with  the  silly,  fictitious  literature,  and  light,  miscellaneous  matter  of  the  day;  it  lias  a 
higher  aim  ;  and  a  small  part  only  of  its  space  will  be  devoted  to  matters  not  immediately  pertaining 
to  the  great  business  of  agriculture.  The  household  as  well  as  the  out-door  work  of  the  farm  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  due  share  of  attention.  The  humbugs  and  nostrums  afloat  in  the  community  will  be  tried  by 
reliable  scientific  rules,  and  their  worthlessness  exposed.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  publishers  to  keep  this 
paper  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  will  make  it  a  standard  work,  which  shall  communicate  to  its 
readers  only  that  which  is  safe  and  reliable. 


PRIZES  TO  BE  PAID  IN  CASH! 

In  order  to  encourage  competition  we  offer  the 
following  Prizes; 

To  the  person  sending  the  largest  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  from  one  post-office,  and  at  the  club 
prices,  before  the  15th  day  of  February,  1854,  we  will  send  in 


eash  or  a  New-York 

draft  - 

•  -  $30 

00 

For  the  second  highest  list 

25 

00 

third 

do  - 

-  •  20 

00 

fourth 

do  - 

-  -  15 

00 

'  filth 

do 

-  -  10 

00 

sixth 

do  - 

00 

Persons  sending  in  names  for  competition,  will  please  name 
the  fact  in  their  communications. 

Economical  Arrangement  to  furnish  other 
Periodicals. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  several  Publishers 
to  furnish  their  periodicals  in  connection  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  at  reduced  prices.  Read  the  following : 


The  American  Agriculturist  will  be  furnished 


with  Harper’s  Magazine,  one  year  for 

-  $4  00 

“  Putnam’s  do 

do 

-  4  00 
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A  GENTLEMAN  FARMER. 

“  I  intend  to  be  a  gentleman  farmer,”  said  a 
clever  young  man,  just  out  of  college,  in  answer 
to  our  inquiry,  what  pursuit  he  intended  to  fol¬ 
low.  He  was  a  well-disposed  young  gentleman 
of  fair  abilities,  just  turned  of  twenty;  had  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  no  business  beyond  the  ordinary 
studies  of  a  “  college-boy,”  which  had  been  left, 
in  the  close  application  of  his  father  to  his  own 
concerns,  to  the  judgment  of  his  teachers.  Of 
course,  like  thousands  of  other  young  men,  he 
had  now  arrived  at  a  period  in  life  looking  out 
upon  manhood ;  and  destitute  of  practical  know¬ 
ledge  in  worldly  affairs,  had  his  trade  or  pro¬ 
fession,  be  it  what  it  might,  all  to  learn,  without 
any  fixed  habits  of  industry,  or  true  estimate  of 
the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  life.  His  father 
was  not  rich,  as  the  term  rich  is  understood  in 
these  times,  but  he  was  veil  off;  that  is,  he  had 
a  good  business,  which  enabled  him  to  support 
a  considerable  family  respectably,  and  lay  up,  of 
late  years,  a  few  thousand  dollars  annually ;  but 
his  early  career  bound  him  to  a  strict  econo¬ 
my  in  his  expenses,  and  induced  him  to  give  his 
eldest  sons  each  a  trade  for  himself,  in  which 
they  were  now  established,  and  pushing  their 
own  way  in  the  world.  Our  youthful  friend  was 
the  youngest,  and  with  the  increased  means  of 
the  parent,  he  had  been  reserved  from  the  la¬ 
bors  of  apprenticeship,  and  was  to  have  the  ben¬ 
efit,  whatever  it  might  be,  of  a  college  education, 
to  place  him  on  an  equality  with  the  sons  of 
“rich”  men,  and  to  distinguish  the  family  by 
showing  at  least  one  “gentleman”  within  its 
circle.  So  said  the  mother  and  the  elder  sisters; 
and  the  father,  in  the  little  thought  which  he 
was  enabled  to  spare  on  the  subject,  concluded 
that  “perhaps  it  might  be  as  well.”  He  had, 
within  a  year  or  two  past,  purchased  the  old 
farm  on  which  he  had  been  born  and  brought 
up,  with  the  sensible  and  natural  desire  to  retain 
it  in  his  family,  without  any  distinct  notion  of 
how  he  should  manage  it ;  but  “  it  was  a  safe 
investment ;”  and  he  entertained  a  stray  thought 
or  two  that  he  might  retire  upon  it  in  a  few 
years,  and  spend  the  quietude  of  an  old  age 
among  the  familiar  and  pleasant  associations  of 
his  boyhood.  It  was  a  good  farm,  as  the  neigh¬ 
bors  said,  of  “  abundant  capabilities,”  in  an  agree¬ 
able  neighborhood,  easily  accessible,  and  not  a, 
hundred  miles  from  the  city.  The  family  had 
spent  a  few  weeks  during  the  last  two  summers 
upon  it,  and  the  cheerful  scenery,  the  clear  brook 
that  murmured  through  it,  the  smooth  meadows 
the  ripening  orchards,  and  the  quiet  old  home¬ 


stead  buildings  beneath  the  trees,  gave  it  such 
an  air  of  repose,  that  all  were  pleased  and  de¬ 
lighted  with  “  the  beauties  of  a  country  life.” 
In  casting  about  among  the  “learned  profes¬ 
sions” — for  it  is  usually  supposed  that  a  college 
boy,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  embrace  one  or 
another  among  them — the  father,  in  looking 
thoughtfully  about  him  for  the  first  time,  and 
examining  the  capacity  of  his  son  to  embrace 
that -in  which  he  might  become  successful,  se¬ 
rious  doubts  had  occurred  whether  the  habits 
of  application  and  acquired  tastes  of  the  boy 
were  fitted  for  either.  While  in  college,  the  lad 
had  associated  with  the  sons  of  planters  and 
other  country  gentlemen  ;  and  from  them,  who 
were  looking  forward  to  the  inheritance  and 
management  of  their  fathers’  estates,  he  had  im¬ 
bibed  many  agreeable  fancies  of  the  freedom, 
independence,  and  enjoyment  of  country  life. 
His  expenses,  although  much  greater  than  his 
father  had  anticipated  for  a  college  course,  were 
not  extravagant.  He  graduated,  not  with  par¬ 
ticular  distinction,  yet  creditably,  and  came 
home  with  “a  clean  bill  of  health,”  and  quite 
reasonable  notions  of  life,  much  to  the  joy  of 
his  parents,  and,  on  the  whole,  quite  satisfactory 
to  the  expectations  of  the  family. 

After  due  consideration,  in  compliance  with 
his  own  tastes,  and  the  advice  of  friends,  it  was 
determined  that  Robert-— for  that  was  his  name 
— should  go  and  reside  upon  the  farm,  and  be¬ 
come  a  “gentleman  farmer.”  While  at  Yale,  he 
had  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  agricultural 
chemistry,  under  the  late  Professor  Norton.  He 
had  amused  himself  with  an  agricultural  periodi¬ 
cal  or  two,  had  read  the  Idlewild  Sketches  of 
Willis  in  the  Horae  Journal ,  and  reveled  in  the 
anticipation  of  fine  horses,  improved  stock,  mo¬ 
dern  implements,  and  the  various  modes  of  su¬ 
perior  cultivation,  which  the  enterprising  men 
of  late  years  have  introduced  on  their  farms. 
He  had  attended,  also,  some  of  the  recent 
cattle  shows — the  fairs  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute — and  had  witnessed  with  what  hearty  zeal 
and  competition  sundry  substantial  merchants 
and  other  city  gentlemen  had  exhibited  their 
farm-stock,  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  liberal¬ 
ity  with  which  they  had  procured  and  stocked 
their  farms  with  these  beautiful  specimens.  In 
short,  the  die  was  cast ;  and  Robert  Redding, 
the  youngest  son  of  Moses  Redding,  timber-mer¬ 
chant,  of  the  city  of  New-York,  was  to  be  duly 
installed  as  a  gentleman  farmer,  in  the  county 
of  Ulster,  in  the  spring  of  1854. 

“  A  gentleman  farmer,”  we  inquired;  “  why, 
what  is  that  ?” 

“  Don’t  you  know,  sir,  in  all  your  agricultural 
acquaintance,  what  a  gentleman  farmer  is?  Why, 
there  is  Mr.  Roberts,  the  rich  banker  in  Wall 
street ;  Mr.  Mead,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 


great  London  line  of  packet-ships ;  Mr.  Watkinsj 
one  of  the  leading  iron  dealers  in  Front  street ; 
and  Judge  Meekf  \  A  the  Supreme  Court.  They 
all  have  their  faruio  in  the  country.  They  have 
their  stock  every  year  at  the  cattle  shows,  where 
I  have  met  them  exhibiting  it.  They  are  gentle¬ 
men  farmers  of  the  true  kind." 

“Very  well;  we  know  them  all.  They  are 
gentlemen — truly  so.  But  we  never  knew  that 
they  styled  themselves  gentlemen  farmers,  any 
more  than  gentlemen  bankers,  gentlemen  ship¬ 
pers,  gentlemen  merchants,  or  gentlemen  judges. 
They  have  farms,  certainly.  One  or  two  of  them, 
we  believe,  live  on  their  farms ;  and  all  manage 
them  through  superintendents  under  their  own 
immediate  direction ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  assume  any  particular  title  of  distinction 
from  farmers  who  have  no  other  pursuit,  and  are 
gentlemen  also.” 

“Yes ;  but  the  gentleman  farmer  I  intend  to  be? 
is  to  live  on  the  farm;  to  keep  my  own  horses 
and  carriages,  to  live  in  my  own  houses,  to  have 
my  own  servants,  to  go  and  come  when  I  please, 
to  entertain  my  friends,  to  give  orders  to  my 
head  man,  and  have  him  carry  them  out — in 
short,  to  spend  my  time  in  elegant  leisure !  I 
shall  have  my  books  on  agricultural  chemistry  ; 
I  shall  read  the  agricultural  papers;  project  va¬ 
rious  improvements  fipon  the  farm,  and  breed 
fine  stock.  I  mean  to  raise  the  profession  of  the 
American  farmer  to  what  it  should  be ;  to  make 
the  farmer  at  the  North  what  the  planter  is  at 
the  South — the  most  important  and  most  re¬ 
spectable  person  in  the  community  !” 

All  well-intended,  my  young  friend,  no  doubt. 
But  are  you  aware  that,  as  you  have  no  other 
pursuit  than  this,  a  close  application  to  your 
business,  a  methodical  arrangement  of  everything 
in  its  proper  place,  labor,  and  purpose,  in  time 
and  season,  and  to  the  best  result,  is  as  necessary 
on  the  farm  as  in  other  kinds  of  business  ?  Do 
you  not  know  that  for  thirty  years  your  father 
has  toiled  amid  his  lumber-sheds  and  in  his 
counting-room  incessantly,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  and  that,  until  within  a  few  years  past, 
he  has  allowed  himself  but  little  leisure  or  re¬ 
creation  ?  Have  you  not  heard  that  the  eminent 
banker  you  named,  began  his  apprenticeship  by 
sweeping  out  the  office  of  his  employers,  and  as 
errand-boy;  then  was  made  an  assistant-clerk 
in  the  office,  gradually  rose  to  be  a  book-keeper 
and  discount-clerk,  when,  after  a  series  of  years 
of  assiduous  application,  he  was  found  worthy  to 
be  taken  into  the  concern  as  a  junior  partner ; 
then  how  he  toiled  and  labored  for  years,  before 
he  was  ever  known  “on  change;”  and  he  still 
attends  almost  daily  at  the  office  to  consult  with 
his  partners,  and  advises  in  every  important 
transaction  in  which  his  firm  is  concerned? 
The  great  ship-owner  was  a  cabin-boy  twenty- 
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five  years  ago,  and  worked  his  way  up,  by  his 
activity  and  intelligence,  to  the  command  of  a 
ship.  From  that  he  was  received  as  a  partner 
in  “  the  house,”  and  knows  every  rope  in  every 
one  of  their  ships,  and  all  their  various  courses 
across  the  ocean.  He  has  been  a  laborious  man 
all  his  life.  That  leading  iron-merchant  was  first 
a  blacksmith’s  apprentice  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city.  The  lad  became  an  excellent  judge  of 
iron  and  steel ;  and  his  master,  who  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  iron-forger  at  one  of  the  great  ship-yards, 
employed  him  for  the  last  year  or  two  of  his 
‘time’  to  select  the  iron  for  his  shops;  and 
when  his  apprenticeship  was  ended,  so  well  had 
his  knowledge  and  intelligence  become  known 
to  those  of  whom  his  master  purchased  his  stock, 
that  one  of  them  offered  him  a  place  in  his  ware¬ 
house,  where  he  soon  became  a  partner.  He 
went  abroad  to  make  their  purchases,  ultimately 
became  possessed  of  iron  mines,  and  erected 
forges  in  this  State,  and  years  of  steady  labor 
have  crowned  his  efforts  with  a  fortune.  That 
distinguished  judge  never  had  a  college  educa¬ 
tion,  as  you  have.  His  mother  was  the  widow 
of  a  poor  mechanic,  with  several  children  to  pro¬ 
vide  for.  He,  the  oldest,  with  the  scanty  edu¬ 
cation  obtained  at  a  common  school,  went  into  a 
law  office  to  copy  papers.  He  toiled  early  and 
late,  and  with  his  earnings  assisted  his  mother 
in  maintaining  the  family,  until  they  could  pro¬ 
vide  for  themselves.  His  industry  and  attention 
to  business  wron  the  good-will  of  his  employer, 
who  assisted  him  to  gain  his  profession,  in  which 
he  has  labored,  without  intermission,  for  twenty 
years.  Yet  he  is  not  rich — merely  ‘  well  off.’ 
He  bought  his  farm,  because  his  intense  appli¬ 
cation  to  his  profession  was  undermining  his 
health ;  and  he  lives  upon  it  for  the  advantages 
of  exercise  and  pure  air.  In  one  sense,  these 
gentlemen  are  farmers ;  but  farming  is  not  their 
; pursuit — it  is  their  recreation — pastime,  if  you 
choose.  They  never  proposed  nor  expected  to 
make  money  from  their  farms.  Still,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  they  are,  in  reality,  much  better 
farmers  than  some  of  their  neighbors,  who  never 
knew  nor  did  any  other  business  than  farming. 
They  seek  no  distinction  as  gentlemen  farmers. 
In  their  regular  business,  that  in  which  they 
have  made  their  wealth  and  reputation,  they 
sought  no  title  but  to  be  good  bankers,  good 
merchants,  good  lawyers ;  and  were  they  now  to 
retire  upon  their  farms,  and  apply  themselves  to 
their  cultivation,  they  would  only  seek  to  be  good 
farmers,  which,  with  the  same  application  of 
mind  that  has  been  exercised  in  their  previous 
pursuits,  they  would  readily  become.” 

“  Why,  really,  sir,  this  had  not  occurred  to  me 
before.  I  supposed  that  my  father  would  allow 
me  a  few  hundred,  perhaps  a  thousand  dollars 
a  year  from  his  private  purse.  The  family,  you 
know,  would  go  down  and  spend  a  few  weeks 
every  summer  with  me.  I  should  come  into 
town  to  stop  a  part  of  the  winter ;  my  head-man 
would  look  after  the  farm,  and  as  most  of  our 
country  neighbors  say  farming  is  a  good  busi¬ 
ness,  I  supposed  I  could  get  on  cleverly,  and  lay 
up  something,  on  a  good  farm  of  three  hundred 
acres,  even  if  I  didn’t  go  in  to  the  field  to  work 
myself.  I  could  give  orders,  and  certainly  my 
head-man  should  know  enough  to  carry  them 
out.” 

“Has  your  father  now'  a  head-man  on  the 
place?” 

“  No,  sir.  My  uncle,  of  whom  he  purchased 


the  farm,  reserved  the  privilege  of  remaining  on 
it  till  next  spring.  He  has  a  family  of  sons,  all 
farmers,  and  has  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
Illinois,  where  they  are  to  remove,  and  I  am 
then  to  take  possession.  I  am  now  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  a  proper  man  to  take  charge  of  it.  Per¬ 
haps  you  can  recommend  me  to  one  ?” 

“  Will  not  one  of  the  young  men,  your  cousins, 
stop  with  you  awhile,  to  get  things  in  train  for 
you  ?” 

“  Oh,  no  ;  he  would  be  a  cousin ,  you  know, 
and  think  himself  quite  as  good  as  me.  In  fact, 
I  suggested  the  thing  one  day  to  Thomas,  the 
eldest,  but  from  the  slighting  manner  in  which 
he  received  it,  I  ascertained  at  once  that  the  po¬ 
sition  of  a  subordinate  was  unpalatable  to  him ; 
so  I  did  not  renew  the  subject.” 

“  Not  at  all  unnatural.  He  saw  that  he  must, 
in  reality ,  be  the  instructor,  but  apparently ,  the 
mere  executor  of  your  commands.  Young  men 
who  have  brains  of  their  own,  in  this  country, 
most  generally  choose  to  exercise  them  exclu¬ 
sively  for  their  own  benefit,  particularly  in 
farming.” 

“  I  see,  in  fact,  in  several  applications  which 
I  have  made  to  young  fai’mers  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  they  manifested  great  reluctance  at 
undertaking  the  management  of  my  affairs ;  and 
indeed  one  of  them  was  frank  enough  to  tell  me, 
that  when  he  labored  for  anybody,  he  preferred 
to  be  employed  by  a  man  who  understood  his 
own  business,  rather  than  to  execute  the  com¬ 
mands  of  one  who  didn’t  know  whether  he  was 
well  or  ill  served.” 

“  You  had  told  him,  perhaps,  that  you  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  a  gentleman  farmer?” 

“  I  did ;  and  he  replied  that  he  didn’t  know 
why  a  farmer  should  not  be  a  gentleman,  as  well 
as  anybody  else;  but  he  couldn’t  understand 
w'hy  a  man  should  be  a  gentleman  farmer,  any 
more  than  a  store-keeper  should  be  a  gentleman 
merchant ,  or  that  Tim  Toodles  the  cobbler,  over 
the  way,  should  be  a  gentleman  cordwainer. 
For  his  part,  he  believed  that  every  man  who 
followed  a  business  for  a  living  ought  to  under¬ 
stand  the  business  himself,  particularly  if  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  a  living  by  it,  whether  he  was  a 
gentleman  or  not.” 

“  Not  bad — although  rather  homely  and  plain 
spoken  advice.” 

“Now,  my  good  sir,  this  is  the  very  thing  I 
have  come  to  talk  with  you  about.  I  understand 
that  you  are  considerable  of  a  farmer  yourself ; 
not  perhaps  exactly  what  I  mean  a  gentleman 
farmer ;  but  one  who  farms,  besides  attending, 
incidentally,  to  other  affairs.  In  reality,  I  want 
your  advice.  I  wish  to  go  on  the  farm ;  I  have 
thought ’much  of  the  subject  of  agriculture  ;  it 
is  a  manly,  an.  honest,  a  peaceful  pursuit.  It 
has  few  risks,  and  if  not  so  alluring  in  its  pro¬ 
mises  of  wealth,  it  is  safe,  and  altogether  re¬ 
spectable.  Besides  this,  my  father  has  said  that 
he  would  by-and-by  give  me  the  farm,  if  I  liked 
the  pursuit,  and  succeeded  in  it.  But  my 
mother  and  the  girls  say  they  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  knocking  about  with  coarse  frock  and 
trowsers  on;  that  they  don’t  want  a  homespun 
country  girl  for  a  sister-in-law— in  short,  that 
farming,  of  itself,  is  a  vulgar  occupation.” 

“  I  see ;  I  see.  The  same  old  idea  of  city-bred 
folks  ever  since  the  days  of  King  Solomon  !  The 
‘  hand  applied  to  the  distaff’  meets  no  favor  with 
a  city  lady.  I  suppose  one  of  the  dashing,  fur- 
belowed  daughters  of  old  Cremona — who  fiddled 


for  twenty  odd  years  as  leader  in  the  orchestra 
at  Simpson’s  theatre,  until  a  lucky  railway  specu¬ 
lation  ‘  set  him  up  ’  in  Tenth  street — vulgar  and 
snobbish  as  she  is,  would  be  altogether  accepta¬ 
ble  in  that  capacity,  if  an  odd  score  or  two  of 
thousands  could  go  with  her  as  a  dowry  ?” 

“You  are  rather  severe,  my  dear  sir.  Still  I 
fear  there  is  too  much  truth  in  your  remark.  I 
wish  to  start  fair  in  the  world.  Many  of  my 
boyhood  companions  have  become  ruined,  by  the 
indulgence  of  their  parents,  in  idle  and  dissolute 
habits ;  few  of  them  promising  any  thing  but  to 
become  spendthrifts  of  their  fathers’  estates,  if 
they  be  unfortunate  enough  to  outlive  him.  I 
have  no  taste  for  any  of  the  professions  for  which 
my  college  education  has  prepared  me ;  and 
even  were  I  to  acquire  one,  the  competition  in 
them  is  so  severe,  that  I  see  nothing  before  me 
but  unremitting  toil  for  years,  before  I  should 
become  successful,  if  even  then.  For  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  business  I  am  not  fitted,  having  spent  the 
years  in  study  that  I  should  have  been  learning 
it.  Besides,  I  love  the  country.  It  jumps  with 
my  tastes,  and  of  all  things,  I  would  prefer  be¬ 
coming  a  really  good,  independent  farmer,  to 
any  other  pursuit  I  know.  I  believe  that  I  have 
mind  enough  to  learn  it ;  and  could  I  be  put  on 
the  right  course,  I  am  certain  I  should  succeed.” 

“  Good ;  you  now  talk  like  a  man  of  sense,  and 
if  that  is  your  true  spirit,  your  object  is  already 
half  accomplished.  And  now,  to  commence,  do 
you  know  of  any  man,  in  any  kind  of  business, 
who  has  been  successful,  that  has  not  diligently 
attended  to  it  himself— not  trusting  its  manage¬ 
ment,  either  in  gross  or  in  detail,  to  others,  but 
intimately  acquainting  himself  with  the  routine 
and  the  principles  on  which  it  should  be  con¬ 
ducted?” 

“  Go  on,  sir,  if  you  please.” 

“  You  will  find  that  every  man  who  succeeds, 
let  his  business  or  profession  be  what  it  may, 
understands  his  own  business ,  and  what  apper¬ 
tains  to  it,  if  he  knows  nothing  else.  His  mind 
is  upon  it.  He  may  be  ignorant  in  other  things ; 
but  he  has  a  mind  for  his  pursuit,  and  in  that 
pursuit  his  mind  is  continually  active.  How 
think  you  the  business  of  the  merchant,  the  ar- 
tizan,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  or  the  divine 
would  succeed,  if  he  set  himself  up  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  leisure,  spent  his  time  in  idle  recreation, 
merely  driving  to  his  country  house,  workshop, 
or  office,  in  the  morning,  and  giving  to  his  clerks, 
subordinates,  or  students,  their  orders  for  the 
day,  and  leaving  it  for  their  hireling  and  unin¬ 
terested  brains  and  exertions  to  carry  out  his 
commands?  Would  he  be  a  successful  man? 
Certainly  not.  Then  why  should  the  farmer, 
who  has,  in  his  varied  occupations,  a  larger  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  than  almost  any 
other,  not  apply  himself  to  study  and  investiga¬ 
tion  to  the  utmost  limit  of  his  capacity?  The 
great  volume  of  nature  is  before  him.  The 
earth,  with  its  geology,  its  minerals,  its  vegeta¬ 
ble  and  animal  physiology,  its  natural  chemistry 
— the  elements  themselves — all,  in  fact,  which  a 
bountiful  Providence  has  deposited  in,  placed 
upon,  and  showered  over  the  earth  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  man.  All  are  opened  to  him,  demanding 
his  deepest  investigation,  and  offering  its  results 
to  his  own  benefit.  The  man  of  mind,  and  of 
sufficient  capital,  like  yourself,  need  not  labor 
day  by  day  with  his  own  hands.  His  eye  and 
his  thoughts  are  chiefly  required.  The  labor  of 
others  he  can  command.  It  is  simply  requisite 
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that  those  labors  be  properly  directed.  It  is 
true,  that  many  of  our  farmers  do  labor,  and 
that  severely.  But  how,  in  numberless  cases  is 
that  labor  directed?  Not  intelligently,  but  far 
otherwise.  They  read  little,  even  in  what  ap¬ 
pertains  to  their  vocation.  They  delve  along  as 
tradition  or  example  has  taught  them,  steeled 
against  what  they  choose  to  call  innovations. 
Draining,  improved  implements,  better  breeds  of 
farm  stock,  better  seeds,  they  ignore  as  the  vis¬ 
ionary  theories  of  pretenders.  If  they  accumu¬ 
late  surplus  capital,  it  is  invested  in  objects  for¬ 
eign  to  their  occupation.  From  the  want  of  in¬ 
terest  in  their  pursuits,  their  sons,  such  as  have 
natural  mind  and  enterprise,  leave  the  homestead 
for  something  more  congenial  to  their  tastes,  and 
farming,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  judging 
only  from  the  example  before  them,  is  a  dull, 
unprofitable  employment,  fit  only  for  dull,  un¬ 
thinking  men !  Am  I  right?” 

“  I  am  not  sure  but  you  are.  These  suggest¬ 
ions  are  new  to  me.  I’ll  think  of  them.  And 
now,  as  it  occurs  to  me,  I  know  a  worthy,  active 
young  man,  with  a  small  family,  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  farm. 
He  has  been  brought  up  a  farmer  under  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  instruction.  He  would  not  serve  with  me 
as  a  hireling,  but  would  gladly  engage  with  me 
as  a  tenant.  His  own  means  are  slender,  but  I 
can  provide  the  place  with  the  best  of  stock,  im¬ 
plements,  and  seeds.  My  father  will  give  me  a 
carte  blanche  for  that.  Suppose  I  secure  him, 
and  live  with  him  as  a  learner.  Having  a  direct 
interest  in  the  management  of  the  estate,  with 
his  skill  and  acquirements  he  will  be  sure  to 
succeed.  With  diligent  application,  the  aid  of 
books,  and  my  own  efforts,  I  can  accomplish  the 
trade  of  a  farmer,  and  the  fault  will  be  my  own 
if  I  fail.  Good  bye,  my  dear  sir..  You  shall' 
hear  from  me  again.” 

And  with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  he  left 
us.  Now  there  is  hope  of  this  young  man.  He 
will  succeed.  The  farm  for  which  his  father  in 
its  present  rude  state  paid  forty  dollars  an  acre, 
with  its  marsh,  swamp  and  rock,  upon  it,  will 
in  a  few  years  be  worth  a  hundred — its  additional 
value  all  created  by  the  knowledge  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  young  man,  whose  only  thoughts  hith¬ 
erto  were  to  while  away  his  leisure  hours  on  the 
estate,  in  idle  amusement,  under  the  senseless 
appellation  of  “A  Gentleman  Farmer!” 

There  are  numbers  of  such  young  men  around 
and  about  us,  and  we  meet  them  almost  daily, 
in  want  of  occupation,  with  abundant  means; 
and  if  properly  encouraged,  a  disposition  to  be¬ 
come  useful,  both  to  the  world  and  to  them¬ 
selves.  Parents,  and  young  men  !  In  the  want 
of  a  business  for  your  sons,  and  yourselves,  which 
does  not  readily  and  advantageously  offer  itself, 
rely  upon  it,  there  is  none  that  presents  more 
substantial  and  permanent  inducements  than 
well-directed  agriculture. 

- »<>• - 

NEW-YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Tiie  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  at  the  rooms,  600  Broadway,  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  Jan.  10th. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Leggett  in  the  chair. 

The  principal  business  before  the  meeting  was 
the  report  of  the  Executive  C.ommittee  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society, 
and  the  best  means  for  carrying  out  its  objects. 
Some  documents  were  read,  and  a  statement 


made  of  the  sums  received  as  donations,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  private  business  matters. 
The  report  was  referred  back  to  the  committee. 

A  resolution  was  passed  directing  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee  to  apply  to  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  a  portion  of  the  money  appropriated 
for  the  encouragement  of  horticulture  in  the 
county  of  New-York.  Mr.  J.  C.  Parsons  ex¬ 
plained  the  propriety  of  this  course  as  the  best 
they  could  adopt  for  the  promotion  of  their  ob¬ 
jects,  since  this  Society  was  justly  entitled  to  a 
portion  of  the  county  fund  designed  to  aid  the 
very  work  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  to 
which  they  devoted  a  large  portion  of  their 
time  gratuitously. 

Mr.  Tiros.  Hogg,  although  not  offering  any 
opposition  to  that  resolution,  yet  questioned 
the  propriety  of  appropriating  public  money  to 
the  use  of  any  societies,  and  would  prefer  that 
they  should  support  their  society  themselves ; 
as  the  money  was  granted,  however,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  had  a  claim  on  it. 

The  Secretary  read  the  list  of  premiums 
drawn  up  by  the  Premium  Committee,  which 
after  some  discussion  was  adopted  with  a  slight 
alteration.  Three  months  was  substituted  for 
one  month,  as  the  time  necessary  for  plants 
being  in  the  hands  of  competitors.  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Mead  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Society  a  goblet — value  $25 — as  a  premium  for  a 
new  seedling  grape,  to  be  competed  for  at  the 
September  exhibition.  His  object  in  doing  so 
is  to  encourage  the  growth  of  native  fruits,  and 
as  an  example,  with  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
wealthy  merchants  of  this  vicinity  might  be  in¬ 
duced  to  patronize  this  branch  of  industry  as 
did  those  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
cities. 

Mr.  Wilson  G.  Hunt  also  expressed  his  de¬ 
sire  to  contribute  a  similar  goblet ;  the  particu¬ 
lars  to  be  arranged  by  the  Premium  Committee 
subject  to  his  approval. 

The  reports  of  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Com¬ 
mittees  were  then  handed  in. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Rauch  read  the  awards  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  Plants  and  Flowers,  which  were  ap¬ 
proved  of. 

Mr.  Thos.  Hogg,  Jr.,  read  the  reports  of  the 
Fruit  Committee.  He  was  sorry  there  had  not 
been  more  fruits  exhibited  during  the  year ; 
the  display  was  not  what  it  should  have  been. 

Below  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  The 
Livingston  Pear,  exhibited  by  R.  S.  Livingston, 
Esq.,  at  the  meeting  of  December  12th,  1853. 

“Apparently  a  seedling  of  the  Seckle;  form, 
round,  approaching  obovate ;  skin,  yellowish 
brown — with  brownish  red  cheek ;  stalk,  f  inch 
long ;  little  or  no  cavity,  basin  small,  flesh  fine, 
juicy,  buttery,  and  of  a  rich,  high  flavor,  similar 
to  the  Seckle.  Owing  to  its  being  shrivelled,  in 
consequence  of  being  kept  in  too  warm  a  place 
to  ripen,  its  qualities  could  hardly  be  fairly 
tested ;  but  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
it  promises  to  be  one  of  our  most  valuable  pears, 
having  the  unsurpassed  flavor  of  the  Seckle,  and 
keeping  till  winter.  They  propose  to  name  it 
the  ‘  Livingston  Pear.’  ” 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  those  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  contributed  to  make  up  the  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

Adjourned. 

- *-0-0 - 

Keep  your  shop,  and  your  shop  will  keep  you. 


AGRICULTURAL  TOUR  IN  GERMANY.  NO.  16 

BY  COUNT  DE  GOURCY. 

Translated  for  the  American  Agriculturist  from  the  Journa 
d’ Agriculture  Pratique. 

In  addition  to  the  stock  already  noticed  on 
the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg,  a  large 
number  of  pigs  are  constantly  kept  and  fatted. 
They  are  poorly  fed,  however,  and  do  not  attain 
their  full  size  till  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
year.  If  properly  fed,  they  would  reach  this 
point  twelve  or  fifteen  months  sooner.  The 
Servian  breed  is  in  most  common  use ;  they  are 
a  short-legged  variety,  round  and  plump  form, 
with  thick  hair,  a  little  curled. 

The  manure  produced  by  the  cows  owned  by 
the  employes,  is  i"propriated  to  the  use  of  the 
estate;  a  large  quality  is  wasted  over  the  pas¬ 
tures,  as  many  of  the  animals  never  enter  the 
stable.  During  the  wunter  the  refuse  of  a  large 
potato  distillery  is  used  to  fatten  from  100  to 
150  oxen,  as  well  as  a  number  of  swine,  and 
contributes  also  to  supply  the  extensive  piggery 
already  mentioned.  Much  attention  is  given  to 
the  breeding  of  sheep ;  and  this  is  conducted 
with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  the  fleece  and 
length  of  the  wool.  Some  of  the  meadows 
which  most  require  manure  have  sheep  folded 
on  them.  A  space  of  45  ares ,  or  a  little  more  than 
an  acre,  is  manured  by  folding  10,000  head  on 
it  for  ten  days.  I  was  surprised  that  there  were 
no  houses  provided  for  the  protection  of  the 
shepherds.  I  was  informed  in  answer  to  my 
inquiries,  that  the  shepherds  of  the  country 
never  sleep  under  a  roof.  With  their  long 
sheepskin  cloaks  drawn  around  them,  they 
sleep  on  the  ground  in  all  weathers,  and  some¬ 
times  even  on  the  snow.  During  the  late  war 
these  shepherds  formed  cavalry  troops,  bearing 
arms  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  were  very 
effective. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg 
takes  a  great  interest  in  farming.  He  inspects 
his  numerous  and  extensive  estates  with  much 
attention.  Uncomfortable  as  he  generally  finds 
his  lodges  when  he  visits  them,  he  spends  sev¬ 
eral  days  at  each.  When  he  entered  on  the 
estate  there  were  no  buildings  erected.  Seven 
temporary  farm-houses  have  since  been  con¬ 
structed  en  fisc;  [termed  in  this  country 
“gravel  walls.”]  This  course  was  pursued  at 
the  time  to  avoid  sinking  too  much  capital. 
Each  year  new  buildings  have  been  added, 
chiefly  for  sheep  houses.  Stables  and  granaries 
are  also  in  course  of  erection.  Stones  for  build¬ 
ing  are  scarce,  and  large  bricks  are  made  to 
supply  the  want.  Straw  is  mixed  up  with  the 
clay,  and  they  are  hardened  by  exposure  to  the 
sun ;  burnt  bricks  are  made  for  the  fronts  and 
corners.  These  structures  are  covered  with 
shingles,  tiles,  straw,  or  rushes.  A  large  build¬ 
ing,  five  stories  high,  is  exclusively  appropriated 
to  grain  lofts,  and  near  it  there  is  a  large  crib 
for  storing  the  maize  crop. 

One  of  the  farms  visited  in  the  vicinity,  had 
been  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  student  of 
the  Hohenheim  farm-school,  a  twelve  month  ago. 
He  was  absent  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  which  I 
regretted,  as  I  desired  to  talk  with  him.  He 
farms  entirely  according  to  his  own  judgment, 
being  at  liberty  to  pursue  whatever  course  he 
thinks  best.  I  visited  the  distillery,  which  is. 
on  a  large  scale,  the  fixtures  alone  have  cost 
61,200  francs.  The  company  which  manage  it 
buy  up  the  potatoes  raised  in  the  vicinity,  and 
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return  the  refuse  to  be  used  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses.  An  immense  quantity  of  potatoes  would 
be  consumed  in  this  establishment  if  they  could 
be  procured ;  but  it  was  feared  operations  would 
be  suspended  half  the  time  during  the  approach¬ 
ing  season,  on  account  of  the  prolonged  drouth, 
which  had  been  injurious  to  the  crops.  The 
disease  had  not  made  its  appearance  in  this 
canton  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

I  learned  during  a  conversation  with  the 
steward  of  one  of  the  farms  which  belonged  to 
the  estate,  that  the  Bannat,  a  very  fertile  coun¬ 
try,  is  inhabited  in  a  great  measure  by  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  are  good  farmers,  very  honest  and 
economical.  They  were  prosperous  prior  to  the 
civil  war  which  laid  waste  this  rich  province, 
destroying  the  villages,  and  scattering  the  in¬ 
habitants. 

The  facilities  for  traveling  are  very  limited  in 
this  part  of  Hungary,  as  there  are  no  good 
roads.  The  first  stage  between  Szolnock  and 
Arad — two  of  the  principal  towns— was  started 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  horses  endure 
great  hardships,  and  are  badly  treated  by  their 
drivers.  They  suffer  severely  from  dust  and 
heat  in  summer,  and  on  their  return  after  a  trip, 
are  turned  out  to  dried-up  pastures. 

After  leaving  Pesth,  I  proceeded  by  way  of 
Vienna  to  Brunn,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  and 
inspected  the  land  around  that  city.  Industry 
is  in  a  more  advanced  state  in  Moravia  than  in 
any  portion  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  During 
this  trip  I  crossed  a  track  very  barren  and  badly 
cultivated,  up  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  At  a 
distance  the  soil  and  cultivation  are  both  greatly 
improved,  which  is  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  establishment  of  several  beet  sugar  facto¬ 
ries. 

The  railroad  by  which  I  proceeded,  crosses  an 
excellent  black  soil,  the  active  portion  of  which 
s  deep.  Maize  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale, 
but  the  drouth  is  evidently  injurious  to  it,  as 
’well  as  to  the  potato  crop,  which  has  been  un¬ 
usually  affected  by  the  disease  during  the  past 
season. 

I  had  some  interesting  conversation  with  a 
priest  of  the  order  of  Franciscans,  from  whom 
I  obtained  some  information  respecting  the  so¬ 
cial  and  political  condition  of  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  he  was  located.  He  had  charge 
of  one  of  the  parishes  of  Buda,  where  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary,  he  says,  for  a  minister  to  speak  several 
languages. 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

THE  AGAVE  AMERICANA,  (American  Aloe.) 

At  sundry  and  divers  periods,  I  have  been 
moved  to  write  for  the  public,  a  short  account 
of  this  plant,  and  as  often  given  up  the  ideaj 
thinking  that  my  information  would  be  but  con¬ 
firmation  of  an  old  story,  known  to  all  who 
would  be  likely  to  read  the  communication.  I 
am  at  this  time  urged  to  the  execution  of  my 
purpose,  by  seeing,  in  a  late  Albany  Cultivator , 
an  account  of  the  American  aloe,  giving  so  in¬ 
different  a  description  of  it,  that  I  have  concluded, 
if  agricultural  editors  know  no  more,  the  public 
may  know  still  less. 

The  Agave  Americana,  the  great  American 
aloe,  the  century-plant,  or  the  maguay — for  it 
bears  each  and  all  of  these  names — is  found  in 
great  abundance  upon  the  table-lands  of  Mexico, 
the  Terra  Tcmplada ;  it  is  cultivated  in  large 
plantations  on  these  plains,  and  is  left  without 


the  protection  of  fences,  its  own  stout  spikes  or 
leaves  being  more  than  sufficient  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  It  arrives  at  maturity  in  five  or  seven 
years,  according  to  the  favorable  position  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  occupy  ;  the  spread  of  the  leaves  of  a 
full-grown  plant  is  from  six  to  ten  feet  from  the 
center.  As  it  approaches  maturity,  the  plant  is 
closely  watched  by  the  proprietor,  who,  upon 
discovering  the  germ  of  the  flower-stalk  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  center,  cuts  it  out,  and  also  a  few 
of  the  centre  spikes,  at  the  same  time  scooping 
out  a  basin  in  the  center  that  will  hold  from  two 
quarts  to  two  gallons,  according  as  the  plant  will 
admit ;  this  basin  is  examined  twice  a  day  by  a 
man  in  attendance,  who  generally  is  accompanied 
by  a  donkey  carrying  two  leathern  bags.  The 
man  is  provided  with  a  gourd  having  a  long, 
slender  neck  and  a  bulge  at  the  extremity.  This 
is  carefully  cleaned  out,  and  a  small  hole  cut  in 
each  end.  The  collector  of  the  sap  proceeds  by 
thrusting  the  large  part  into  the  basin,  and  with 
his  lips  at  the  other  end  exhausts  the  air  in  his 
instrument,  which  at  once  is  filled  with  the  sap. 
By  a  dexterous  movement  he  slips  his  thumb 
upon  the  aperture  previously  covered  with  his 
lips,  thus  conveys  the  sap  to  his  leathern  bottles, 
and  empties  the  gourd.  Having  procured  his 
load,  the  contents  of  the  bottles  are  poured  into 
stone  jars ;  here  it  is  left  to  ferment ;  and  fer¬ 
mented,  is  the  favorite  beverage  of  the  Mexican, 
from  the  grandee  to  the  peone,  called  “pulkee.” 
This  drink  to  foreigners  is  at  first  almost  revolt¬ 
ing  ;  but  time  brings  them  to  it,  and  finally  it 
becomes  palatable.  It  looks  like  very  weak 
milk  and  water,  with  less  strength  than  cider; 
distilled,  it  is  “muscal,”  one  of  the  most  fiery 
and  intoxicating  of  drinks.  Should  the  flower- 
stalk,  by  the  neglect  of  the  attendant,  get  a  start 
of  a  day  or  two,  it  is  permitted  to  grow,  and 
when  about  to  flower  is  cut  down,  and,  if  near  a 
market,  cut  into  small  pieces  and  sold  to  chil¬ 
dren,  who  eat  or  chew  it,  as  children  in  the  In¬ 
dies  chew  sugar-cane,  it  having  a  sweet  and  ra¬ 
ther  agreeable  flavor.  The  plant  never  flowers 
but  once,  the  exhaustion  produced  by  throwing 
up  such  an  enormous  stalk,  often  more  than 
twenty  feet  high  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  is 
fatal.  Hence  the  common  belief  that  it  flowers 
but  once  in  a  hundred  years ;  true — and  equally 
true,  it  flowers  but  once  in  a  thousand.  The 
plant  being  dead,  has  not  yet  lost  its  value — the 
leaves  are  cut  up  and  dried,  the  inner  part  being 
of  a  long  fibrous  texture,  is  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cordage,  mats,  pack-saddles,  &c.  The 
plants  are  valued,  waen  five  or  six  years  old,  at 
from  five  to  ten  dollars  each.  When  the  cen¬ 
tury-plant  from  the  Patroon’s  was  exhibited  in 
New-York,  you  may  judge  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Mexican  gentlemen  who  went  to  see  this  much 
talked  of  wonder,  one  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders  saying,  “No  mas  un  maguay” — “Nothing 
but  a  maguay” — and  walked  off. 

Ringwood. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  GUANO  FROM  FISH. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  meetings  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  scientific  subjects  connected  with 
practical  science,  was  held  at  Dublin,  the  25th 
of  November.  The  subject  under  discussion 
was  “The  manufacture  of  guano  from  fish.” 
The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  Peruvian  guano, 
the  probable  early  failure  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  this  valuable  fertilizer,  alluded  to  in  a  former 
number,  (page  259,)  together  with  the  im¬ 


portance  of  seeking  new  sources  of  fertilizing 
materials,  renders  the  subject  of  “fish  guano” 
peculiarly  interesting  at  the  present  time,  and 
we  copy  some  extracts  from  a  report  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  at  the  meeting  above  alluded  to. 

Dr.  William  Barker  said :  The  subject  is 
one  which  was  brought  under  my  notice  not 
many  days  since,  and  which  seems  to  me  of 
such  importance  that  I  do  not  think  it  will  need 
any  apology  in  bringing  it  before  the  society, 
especially  as  my  object  in  doing  so  is  to  subject 
it  to  full  investigation,  and  endeavor,  by  eliciting 
opinions,  to  prove  its  commercial  value.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  import¬ 
ation  of  guano  has  been  carried  for  more  than 
ten  years  past.  The  importations  from  Africa, 
South  America,  and  Australia  have  varied  from 
100,000  to  200,000  tons  per  annum ;  and  if  we 
take  an  average  price  of  £9  per  ton,  we  find 
that  the  money  value  of  a  year’s  import  has  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  some  years  one  million  sterling.  It  is 
therefore  palpable  that  any  substitute  that  could 
be  found  for  this  substance  would  prove  a  valu¬ 
able  adjunct  to  our  wealth ;  and  if  we  could 
direct  a  portion  of  this,  expenditure  to  this  part 
of  the  British  Empire,  we  should  be  conferring 
a  substantial  benefit  on  the  country ;  and  still 
further,  if  we  could,  in  producing  this  effect, 
give  employment  to  a  branch  of  industry  de¬ 
serving  of  encouragement — we  should  be  doing 
an  amount  of  benefit  to  the  country  only  limited 
by  the  extent  to  which  it  was  employed.  Now, 
these  benefits  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  all  ob¬ 
tained  were  we  to  find  that  there  was  a  source 
of  a  similar  manure  to  be  found  around  our  own 
coasts,  which,  with  a  slight  expenditure  of  ca¬ 
pital  and  labor,  could  produce  a  profitable  in¬ 
vestment,  and  secure  to  our  own  country  the 
money  expenditure  at  present  bestowed  upon 
Africa,  Australia,  and  South  America.  That 
such  might  be  done,  will  be  at  once  apparent, 
if  we  can  show  that  we  have  around  our  sea¬ 
board  in  Ireland  a  reservoir  of  similar  products 
to  those  of  the  places  mentioned,  and  if  we 
could,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  chemical  agen¬ 
cy  of  birds,  .convert  the  fish  which  swarm  upon 
our  coasts  into  as  profitable  a  manure  as  they 
(the  birds)  produce.  I  think  that  could  be  ac¬ 
complished,  provided  we  could  procure  the 
supply  of  fish  and  a  chemical  agency — equal  in 
efficiency  to  that  of  birds.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  latter  part,  I  feel  no  doubt  that  the  in¬ 
vention  which  has  become  the  object  of  a  patent 
by  Mr.  Pettit  effects  this.  He  has  patented  a 
plan  for  producing  an  artificial  guano,  by  sub¬ 
jecting  fish  and  all  their  parts  to  a  process  ana-  . 
lagous  to  that  which  fish  undergoes  in  the 
stomach  of  a  bird.  The  fish,  either  fresh  or 
dried,  is  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  by  which  it  is  reduced  to  a  pulpy 
state.  In  this  state  it  is  dried,  either  by  the 
direct  application  of  heat,  or  by  the  admixture 
of  substances  capable  of  absorbing  moisture. 
This,  then,  forms  an  artificial  guano,  which,  if 
tested  by  the  usual  criterions  of  manure,  may 
be  considered  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  im¬ 
ported.  We  all  know  that  animal  matter  is  the 
best  manure,  owing  to  its  presenting  azotised 
principles  to  the  soil.  Dung,  urine,  blood,  ani¬ 
mal  remains  are,  as  we  know,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  fertilizer  of  soils,  and  that  fish  ranks  at  least 
equal  to  any  of  these.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
facility  of  its  decomposition,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  transport,  it  has  heretofore  been 
unemployed  for  this  purpose,  except  on  the 
coasts  were  it  is  found  ;  but  by  means  of  this 
process  it  may  be  converted  into  a  dry,  inodor¬ 
ous,  and  easily  transported  article  of  commerce. 
With  respect  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  supply  on 
our  coasts,  papers  read  in  this  society  prove  the 
enormous  supplies  of  fish  on  our  coasts,  and 
especially  of  fish  not  available  for  human  food. 
Skate,  dog-fish,  congers,  fishing-frogs,  &c.,  may 
all  form  a  good  manure.  Prawns  and  small 
Crustacea  may  be  all  converted  into  valuable 
manure.  Every  fisherman  around  the  coast  will 
testify  that  from  one-lialf  to  two-thirds  of  the 
fish  is  lost  or  thrown  overboard,  which  £2  per 
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ton  would  insure  being  brought  to  land.  The 
decrease  of  our  fisheries  is  probably  owing  to 
the  large  ratio  between  marketable  and  unsale¬ 
able  fish.  The  decrease  of  boats  and  men  since 
1852  was,  1254  boats  and  8482  men.  Would 
this  diminution  have  taken  place  had  we  a  sure 
and  regular  market  for  all  fish,  whether  edible 
or  inedible?  2d.  Of  the  mercantile  value  of 
manure,  I  could  not  speak ;  but,  taking  the 
tables  of  Boussingault  and  Payen  as  the  cri¬ 
terion,  and  without  special  analysis,  I  should  say 
that  Pettit’s  patent  manure  must  be  a  valuable 
article.  By  their  experiments  it  appears  that 
the  value  of  manure  depends  on  the  slow  de¬ 
composition  of  azotised  substances.  Now,  the 
fish  manure  afforded  by  any  dried  white  fish 
gave  1 6  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  whilst  blood  gave 
but  12  per  cent.,  marine  plants  but  2  per  cent., 
guano  14  per  cent.,  and  farm-yard  manure  but 
2-0  per  cent.  If  this  be  the  case  with  fish  in  its 
normal  state,  how  much  more  should  we  expect 
from  fish  carefully  prepared,  without  the  loss  of 
its  elementary  constituents.  Here  are  the  gen¬ 
eral  results  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  artificial 
manure  by  Professor  Way  : 


Moisture, .  4.93 

Organic  Matter, .  88.36 

Sand,  &c., .  1.35 

Earthy  phosphates, .  4.06 

Alkaline  salts,  &c., .  1.30 


100.00 


Ammonia, .  16.78 


Other  analyses  were  made  by  this  gentleman, 
showing  that  this  manure  contains  a  greater  per 
centage  of  ammoniacal  salts  than  the  best  gua¬ 
no  imported  from  Ichaboe  or  Peru.  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  believe  that  taking  into  account  the 
cost  of  manufacture  and  all  the  incidental  ex¬ 
penses,  this  artificial  manure  could  be  manufac¬ 
tured  at  a  lower  price  than  £9  per  ton,  the  pre¬ 
sent  price  of  the  best  guano.  On  referring  to 
Mr.  Sinclair’s  statement  we  find  that  sprats  are 
occasionally  sold  around  the  coast  at  less  than  £1 
per  ton,  and  waste  fish  at  £1,  or  £1  10s.  Now, 
when  we  remember  that  one-fourth  of  all  the 
fish  taken  on  the  coast,  or  at  most  two-thirds,  is 
saleable,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  amount  of  the  supply  of  refuse  fish  that 
could  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  this  manu¬ 
facture.  Moreover,  what  is  called  saleable  fish, 
taking  all  descriptions  together,  is  seldom  sold 
at  a  higher  rate,  taking  an  average  of  the  whole 
coast  sales,  than  from  £5  to  £8  per  ton,  and  even 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Dublin  it  is,  I  have  been 
informed,  purchased  at  that  rate  by  the  whole¬ 
sale  dealers.  The  next  point  to  be  considered 
is,  would  it  be  possible  to  get  a  sufficient  supply 
of  fish  round  the  coasts  of  this  country  ?  To 
this  question  there  is  only  one  answer  to  give. 
The  quantity  of  fish  in  the  sea,  in  spite  of  what 
the  coast  fishermen  may  say,  is  really  illimitable. 
I  believe  that  there  is  no  limit  whatever  to  the 
supply  of  fish  which  we  may  obtain  from  the 
ocean,  and  that  it  only  depends  on  energy  and 
the  exercise  of  skill  to  supply  any  quantity  that 
may  be  required  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  dog-fish,  the  whale,  the  porpoise,  fish¬ 
ing-frog,  &c.,  &c.,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
ocean,  which  consume  our  edible  fish,  may  be 
converted  into  this  artificial  guano.  I  would 
also  advocate  the  establishment  of  such  manu¬ 
factories  on  the  ground  that  they  would  provide 
an  inexhaustible  field  for  the  employment  of  our 
population,  and  stimulate  us  at  the  same  time 
to  use  the  means  which  nature  has  placed  at 
our  disposal  for  the  augmentation  of  the  national 
wealth. 

Dr.  B.  was  followed  by  Mr.  Jeffers  and  others, 
who  introduced  a  large  number  of  letters  from 
different  parts  of  the  country — all  going  to  show 
that  there  was  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of 
refuse  fish  to  be  obtained  on  nearly  every  part 
of  the  sea  coast.  Among  other  things  it  was 
suggested  that  the  offal  of  saleable  fish,  together 
with  the  refuse  fish  now  thrown  into  the  sea 


among  the  fisheries  of  Ireland,  would,  if  applied 
to  the  land  as  a  manure,  produce  an  increase  of 
wheat  fully  equal  to  all  the  foreign  grain  now 
imported.  The  great  desideratum  now  seemed 
to  be,  a  cheap,  practical  method  of  converting 
this  offal  and  these  refuse  fish  into  a  concen¬ 
trated  manure,  which  would  be  capable  of  being 
cheaply  transported  inland.  The  general  opinion 
of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  that  Mr.  Pettit’s 
recent  patent  would  secure  this  desirable  result. 

- 0  9  0 - 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  COTTON 

WITH  SALT,  GUANO,  AND  SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

Edwards,  Miss.,  Dec.  21,  1853. 

According  to  promise  madb  you,  I  herewith 
send  the  result  of  a  part  of  my  experiments  with 
Guano,  &c.  Cotton  seed  planted  soon  after 
drilling  manure,  which  was  done  under  my  own 
eye,  articles  weighed  and  measured  by  myself 
on  4th  and  5th  April. 


Kind  op  Ma¬ 
nure. 

Order  of  Rows  and 
Quantity  of  Fertil¬ 
izers  TO  EACH. 

Seed,  how 

PREPARED. 

|  Product 
in  Lbs. 

No. 

w 

o 

A 

>- 

o 

53 

pj 

1,  Salt. 

1st  2  bush.  acre 

seedbrined. 

in  drills 

&  rolled  in 

plaster 

121=  968 

2d  “  .  "  on  row 

do 

135= 

-1080 

2,  Gua  no. 

1st  247  lbs.  Guano  18 

acre 

seed  plain 

135= 

-1080 

2d  200  “ 

“ 

156= 

1248 

3d  100  “ 

162= 

1290 

4th  200  “ 

“  brnd,  Ac. 

145= 

1160 

3,  No  manure 

1st  Nothing  added 

“  plain 

130= 

1040 

2d 

“  brnd.  &c. 

133= 

1004 

3d  4  bush.  Salt  $ 

acre  in  drill 

“  plain 

117= 

936 

4th . 

“  brined 

118=  944 

4,  Superpho3- 

1st  200  lbs.  Phosphate 

phate  of 

$  acre 

“  plain 

134= 

1072 

Lime. 

2d . 

“  brnd,  &c, 

132= 

1056 

3d  100 

“  plain 

105= 

840 

4th  “ 

“  brnd.  &c. 

131= 

1048 

5,  Bones. 

1st  4  bush.  Bones  ¥1 

acre 

"  plain 

112= 

896 

2d . 

“  brnd.  &c. 

136= 

1088 

3d  2 

“  plain 

139= 

1112 

4th  “ 

“  brnd.  Ac. 

149= 

1192 

6,  Guano  and 

1st  200  lbs.  Guano,  1 

Plaster. 

bush.  Plast. 

$  acre 

“  plain 

128= 

1024 

2d . 

“  brnd.  &c. 

158= 

1264 

7,  Guano  and 

1st  200  lbs.  Guano,  4 

Bones. 

bush.  Bones 

$  acre 

“  plain 

162= 

1296 

2d . 

"  brnd.  &c. 

142= 

1136 

8,  Guano  and 

1st  200  lbs.  Guano,  160 

Phosph. 

lbs.  Phosph. 

?lacre 

“  plain 

143= 

1144 

2d . | 

“  brnd.  &c. 

135= 

1080 

Remarks. — I  made  other  experiments  with 
other  quantities,  but  deem  them  too  cumbersome. 
The  field  in  which  these  experiments  were  made 
is  the  thinnest  land  on  the  place  ;  the  rows  440 
yards  long,  4  feet  distant,  and  running  due  east 
and  west.  The  40  acre  piece  lying  east  of  planta¬ 
tion  road,  averaged  1370  lbs.  These  experiments 
embrace  not  the  entire  yield,  as  I  had  made  a 
light  picking  before  I  took  note,  and  one  or  two 
after;  but  as  there  are  three  pickings  from  13th 
Sept,  to  22d  Nov.,  I  deemed  the  showing  as 
fair. 

I  made  only  one  note  during  summer :  June 
18. — I  noticed  on  the  16th  that  Nos.  6,  7,  8 
were  growing  much  faster  than  the  others  ;  up 
to  this  date  I  had  not  observed  any  difference. 
I  see  very  little  if  any  difference  between  1,  2, 
3,  and  4,  whilst  5  really  appears  smallest ;  it  may 
be  the  contrast  between  5,  and  6,  7,  8.”  This 
was  made  without  examining  book  as  to  ma¬ 


nures.  You  will  observe  in  No.  3, 1st  and  2d  row 
had  no  manure.  Now  take  No.  3,  first  two  rows 
giving  about  1050  lbs  per  acre,  and  where  247 
lbs.  of  guano  was  used.  No.  2-1,  and  the  product, 
is  equal  or  about.  Showing,  so  far  as  this 
experiment  goes  that  247  lbs.  of  guano  did  no 
good,  whilst  100  lbs.  No.  2-8,  gave  240  lbs.  in¬ 
crease  for  the  100  lbs.,  or  nearly  $5  for  the 
guano. 

The  greatest  result  was  with  the  100  lbs.,  and 
in  No.  7-1  with  2001bs.  guano,  and  4  bushels  of 
bones. 

I  did  intend  to  draw  no  inferences,  and  believe 
I  will  do  no  more,  but  leave  the  matter  to  your 
consideration  and  that  of  our  friends.  Of  course 
I  had  no  interest  but  to  test  what  was  my  inte¬ 
rest.  The  result  has  been  so  unsatisfactory 
that  I  am  now  undecided ;  yet  if  others  claim 
so  much  from  one  experiment,  I  may  as  well  do 
so  too. 

I  think  I  will  try  again,  yet  the  trouble  of 
having  rows  picked  separately,  for  three,  four, 
and  five  times,  and  for  one  to  be  present  to  pre¬ 
vent  mistakes,  is  rather  troublesome.  I  think, 
therefore,  of  only  trying  an  acre  or  so  side  by 
side. 

I  cannot  resist  bringing  to  your  notice  that 
salt  drilled  2  and  4  bushels  per  acre  was  a  de¬ 
triment  ;  see  No.  1-1  and  2,  and  3-3  and  4. 

Again,  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8  were  the  largest  and 
thriftest,  very  green  even  till  frost,  No.  6  having 
rather  a  preference  all  the  time,  and  more  bolls 
not  matured.  M.  W.  Philips. 

- 0  9-0 - 

Don’t  Sell  your  Best  Stock. — Don’t  allow 
these  speculators  and  drovers  to  pick  out  the 
likeliest  and  best  of  your  stock,  leaving  you 
only  the  ordinary  and  poorest  to  breed  from. 
It  is  the  worst  policy  you  can  adopt.  By  con¬ 
tinuing  such  a  course,  it  will  be  but  a  short  time 
before  you  will  have  only  ordinary  and  poor  to 
select  from.  Supposing  you  can  get  a  little 
more  for  this  likely  lamb  than  for  the  others, 
you  will  do  well  to  remember  that  it  costs  no 
more  to  keep  them  than  it  does  poor  ones ;  and 
next  shearing  time  the  large  fleeces  will  tell  the 
story  in  favor  of  keeping  the  best  you  have. 

If  you  intend  to  make  a  practice  of  raising  a 
colt  every  year,  keep  the  best  mare  you  can  af¬ 
ford.  Haven’t  you  noticed  that  when  a  man 
purchases  a  young  horse  he  is  always  partic¬ 
ular  to  know  all  about  the  stock,  &c.,  before  he 
concludes  his  trade  ?  Keep  the  best,  then,  for 
yourself. 

Don’t  sell  your  best  sow  because  you  can  get 
five  dollars  more  for  her.  Keep  her,  and  she 
will  more  than  make  up  the  difference  ere  an¬ 
other  year  comes  around.  Just  so  with  every 
thing.  Select  the  best  seed  for  your  own  use, 
and  you  will  always  have  as  good  as  any  one, 
and  be  sure  of  the  highest  prices  for  any  you 
may  wish  to  dispose  of.  Think  of  it  .—Maine 
Farmer. 


TnE  Barley  Crop  of  this  State. — The  Albany 
State  Register ,  says  that  the  sales  of  Canal 
Barley  in  that  market  for  the  season  just  closed 
amount  to  1,761,100  bushels.  This  includes 
only  the  sales  of  the  crop  of  1853.  The  average 
price  is  a  fraction  under  81  ic. ;  the  highest  price 
paid  was  88c. ;  the  lowest  70c.,  and  the  greatest 
quantity  sold  at  one  price  was  299,500  bushels 
at  84c.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  1,761,100 
bushels  was  $1,432,575.  If  the  sales  reported 
in  the  early  weeks  of  canal  navigation  are  in¬ 
cluded,  which  were  at  prices  ranging  from  66c. 
to  72ic.,  the  aggregate  sales  reported  will  be 
1,836,500  bushels,  and  the  average  price  will  be 
a  fraction  over  801  cents.  The  aggregate  bushels 
is  $1,481,341.  _ ^  ^  ^ _ _ 

Never  wade  in  unknown  waters. 
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IftisaUanem* 

THE  REDBREAST:  A  WINTER  PIECE, 

BY  ANN  SMITH. 

Half  January’s  days  were  past, 

The  wind  blew  loud  and  keen  ; 

The  snow  was  falling  thick  and  fast, 

And  dreary  was  the  scene. 

A  Redbreast,  shivering  in  the  cold, 

Perch’d  on  my  window  pane, 

I  ne’er  had  seen  a  bird  so  bold 
’Mid  wintry  sleet  or  rain. 

But  there  it  sat,  unscar’d  alone, 

Unwilling  still  to  start, 

So  piteous  was  the  redbreast’s  tone 
It  pierced  my  very  heart ; 

And  well  its  sharp,  beseeching  eye 
For  succour  did  implore, 

Till  yielding  to  its  plaintive  cry 
I  opened  wide  the  door. 

In,  in  it  came  with  fluttering  wing 
And  perched  upon  my  chair, 

And  sweetly  did  the  redbreast  sing 
And  plumb’d  its  feathers  there; 

But  calm  to  storms  do  aye  succeed, 

And  when  the  bird  was  gone, 

My  heart  approv’d  the  kindly  deed 
That  it  had  timely  done. 

Reader,  a  moral  good  and  pure 
Lurks  in  the  redbreast’s  tale, 

The  houseless  wanderer  at  your  door 
To  shelter  do  not  fail. 

But  while  the  wind  roars  loud,  and  while 
The  snow  in  flakes  descend, 

Encourage,  comfort  with  a  smile 
The  poor  who  have  no  friend. 

Mark  Lane  Express. 

THE  ANGEL  OVER  THE  RIGHT  SHOULDER; 

OR,  THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  YEAR. 

We  find  in  our  “Editor’s  drawer”  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  journal,  which  is  credited  to  the 
Boston  Traveller ,  though  we  do  not  remember 
how  long  ago  it  first  appeared.  But  no  matter 
when  it  was  written,  it  is  worthy  of  being  framed 
and  kept  where  it  can  be  seen,  not  only  at  new 
year,  but  at  a  thousand  other  times,  when  the 
cares,  labors,  and  aspirations  of  the  faithful 
housewife  and  mother  conflict  with  each  other, 
and  distract  her  mind. 

“A  woman’s  work  is  never  done,”  said  Mrs. 
James;  “I  am  sure  I  thought  I  should  get 
through  by  sundown,  and  here  is  this  lamp  now, 
on  which  I  must  go  and  spend  half  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  it  will  burn.” 

“  Don’t  you  wish  you  had  never  been  mar¬ 
ried?”  said  Mr.  Janies,  with  a  good-natured 
laugh. 

“  Yes,”  rose  to  Mrs.  James’  lips,  but  a  glance 
at  her  husband  and  two  little  urchins,  who,  with 
sparkling  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks,  were  tumb¬ 
ling  over  him,  checked  that  reply. 

“  I  should  like  the  good  without  the  evil,  if  I 
could  have  it,”  she  said. 

“  I  am  sure  you  have  no  great  evils  to  endure,” 
replied  her  husband. 

“That  is  just  all  you  gentlemen  know  about 
it.  How  should  you  like  it,  if  you  could  not  get 
an  uninterrupted  half  hour  to  yourself  from 
morning  to  night?  What  would  become  of  your 
favorite  studies?” 

“  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  of  that.  I 
know  your  work  could  be  arranged  so  system¬ 
atically  as  to  give  you  some  time  to  call  your 
own.” 

“Well,  all  I  wish  is,”  was  the  reply,  “that 


you  would  follow  me  round  for  one  day,  and  see 
what  I  have  to  do.” 

When  the  lamp  was  trimmed  the  conversation 
was  resumed.  Mr.  James  had  given  the  subject 
some  thought. 

“Wife,”  said  he,  “I  have  a  plan  to  propose, 
and  wish  you  to  promise  me  that  you  will  ac¬ 
cede  to  it.  It  is  an  experiment,  and  I  wish  you 
to  give  it  a  fair  trial  to  please  me.” 

After  hesitating  awhile,  as  she  had  great  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  it  would  be  quite  impracticable, 
she  at  length  promised. 

“  This  is  my  plan.  I  want  you  to  take  two 
hours  out  of  every  day  for  your  own  private  use. 
Make  a  point  of  going  up  into  your  room  and 
locking  yourself  in,  and  let  the  work  go  undone 
if  it  must.  Spend  this  time  in  the  way  most 
profitable  to  yourself.  Now  I  shall  bind  you 
down  to  your  promise  for  one  month;  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  if  it  has  proved  a  total  failure, 
we  will  try  some  other  way.” 

“  When  shall  I  begin  ?” 

“  To-morrow.” 

To-morrow  came.  Mrs.  James  had  selected 
the  two  hours  before  dinner  as  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  for  her ;  and  as  the  family  dined  at  one 
o’clock,  she  was  to  have  finished  her  morning 
work,  be  dressed,  and  in  her  room  at  eleven. 
Hearty  as  her  efforts  were  to  accomplish  this, 
the  appointed  hour  found  her  with  her  work  but 
half  done ;  yet  true  to  her  promise,  she  retired 
to  her  room  and  turned  the  key  of  the  door. 

After  spending  perhaps  half  an  hour  in  form¬ 
ing  plans  for  study,  she  drew  up  her  table,  placed 
her  books  before  her,  prepared  pen  and  paper, 
and  commenced  with  much  enthusiasm.  Scarcely 
was  the  pen  dipped  in  ink,  when  there  was  a 
trampling  of  little  feet  along  the  hall,  and  a  loud 
pounding  on  the  chamber  door. 

“  Mamma,  mamma,  I  cannot  find  my  mittens, 
and  Frank  is  going  without  me  to  slide.” 

“  Go  to  Amy,  daughter ;  mamma  is  busy 
now.” 

“Amy  is  busy  too,  and  says  she  can’t  leave 
the  baby.” 

Upon  this  the  child  began  to  cry.  The  easiest 
way  for  Mrs.  James  to  settle  the  difficulty,  and 
indeed  the  only  way,  was  to  go  and  hunt  up  the 
missing  articles.  Then  a  parley  must  be  held 
with  Frank,  to  induce  him  to  wait  for  his  sister, 
and  the  little  girl’s  tears  must  be  dried,  and  little 
hearts  must  be  set  right  before  the  children  were 
sent  out  to  play,  and  a  little  lecture  given,  too,  on 
the  necessity  of  putting  things  where  they  be¬ 
longed.  Time  slipped  away,  and  when  Mrs. 
James  returned  to  her  study,  her  watch  told  her 
that  one  hour  was  gone.  She  quietly  resumed 
her  task,  and  was  getting  well  under  way  again, 
when  a  heavier  step  was  heard,  and  her  door 
was  once  more  tried. 

“  Mary,”  said  he,  “  do  come  and  put  on  a  string 
for  me.  There  is  not  a  bosom  in  my  drawer  in 
order.  I  am  in  a  hurry.  I  ought  to  have  been 
down  town  an  hour  ago.” 

Mrs.  James  went  for  her  work-basket,  and 
followed  him.  The  tape  was  sewed  on ;  then  a 
button  needed  fastening,  and  then  a  rip  in  his 
glove  must  be  mended. 

Mrs.  James  took  his  glove,  and  stitched  away 
at  it,  with  a  smile  lurking  at  the  corners  of  her 
mouth. 

“What  are  you  laughing  at?”  inquired  her 
husband. 

“To  think  how  famously  your  plan  works,” 
replied  she. 

“I  declare!”  exclaimed  he;  “was  this  your 
study-hour?  I  am  sorry;  but  what  can  a  man 
do?  he  cannot  go  down  town  without  a  shirt 
bosom.” 

“Certainly  not,” replied  his  wife  quietly. 

When  her  liege  lord  was  fairly  equipped,  Mrs. 
James  returned  to  her  room  again.  About  half 
an  hour  remained  to  her,  of  which  she  was  de¬ 
termined  to  make  the  most.  Once  more  was 
her  place  found,  and  her  pen  dipped  in  ink,  -when 
there  was  another  disturbance  in  the  entry. 
Amy  had  returned  with  the  baby  from  his  walk. 
She  took  him  into  the  nursery  to  get  him  to  sleep. 
Now  the  only  room  in  the  house  where  Mrs. 


James  could  have  a  fire  to  herself  was  the  room 
adjoining  the  nursery.  The  ordinary  noise  of 
the  children  did  not  disturb  her,  but  the  very 
extraordinary  one  which  Master  Charley  felt 
called  upon  to  make,  when  he  was  fairly  upon  his 
back  in  the  cradle,  was  rather  more  than  could 
be  borne  by  most  mothers  without  seriously  dis¬ 
turbing  the  train  of  their  thoughts.  The  words 
of  the  author  rose  and  fell  with  the  bawls  and 
screams  of  the  child.  Mrs.  James  closed  her 
book  until  the  storm  should  be  past  over.  Soon 
after  quiet  was  restored,  the  children  came  in 
from  sliding,  crying  with  cold  fingers.  Just  as 
the  dinner-bell  rang,  Mrs.  James  closed  her  book 
in  despair. 

“  How  did  you  succeed  wdth  your  studies  this 
morning?”  inquired  Mr.  James. 

“Famously,”  replied  Mrs.  James.  “I  read 
about  seventeen  pages  of  German,  and  as  many 
more  of  French.” 

“  Why,  I  am  sure  I  did  not  hinder  you  long.” 

“  No ;  yours  was  only  one  of  a  dozen  interrup¬ 
tions.” 

“  Oh,  well ;  you  must  not  be  discouraged. 
You  cannot  expect  to  succeed  the  first  time. 
Persist  in  it,  until  the  family  learn  that  if  they 
want  any  thing  of  you,  they  must  come  at  some 
other  time.” 

“  But  what  is  a  man  to  do  ?”  replied  his  wife ; 
“  he  cannot  go  down  town  with  a  string  off  his 
bosom  and  a  rip  in  his  glove.” 

“Well,  I  was  in  a  bad  fix,”  replied  Mr.  James. 
“I  dare  say  it  will  not  happen  again.  At  any 
rate  try  the  month  out,  and  see  what  will  come 
of  it.” 

The  second  day  of  trial  happened  to  be  a 
stormy  one ;  and  as  the  morning  was  very  dark, 
Bridget  overslept  herself,  and  breakfast  was  one 
hour  too  late.  This  lost  hour  Mrs.  James  could 
not  recover.  Eleven  o’clock  came,  and  her  mor¬ 
ning  work  was  but  half  done.  With  a  mind  dis¬ 
turbed  and  depressed,  she  left  things  in  the  suds, 
as  they  were,  and  retired  punctually  to  the  study. 
She  found,  however,  that  it  was  impossible  to  fix 
her  attention  upon  any  thing  which  required 
thought.  Neglected  duties  haunted  her,  as 
ghosts  do  the  guilty  conscience.  Finding  she 
was  really  doing  nothing  with  her  books,  and 
wishing  not  to  lose  the  morning  wholly,  she 
commenced  a  letter.  Bridget  came  to  her  door 
before  she  had  written  half  a  page. 

“What  shall  we  have  for  dinner,  ma’am? 
There  aint  no  marketing  come,  and  you  did  not 
tell  me  what  to  get.” 

“Have  some  steaks.” 

“  We  hain’t  got  any.” 

“Well,  I  will  send  out  for  some.” 

Now,  there  was  no  one  to  send  but  Amy,  and 
Mrs.  James  knew  it.  With  a  sigh  she  put  away 
her  letter  and  went  into  the  nursery. 

“Amy,  Mr.  James  has  forgotten  the  market¬ 
ing.  I  wish  you  would  run  over  to  the  provision 
store  and  order  some  beef-steaks;  I  will  stay 
with  the  baby.” 

Amy  was  none  too  well  pleased  to  be  sent  on 
this  errand.  She  remarked,  “  that  she  must  first 
change  her  dress,” 

“  Be  as  quick  as  possible,  then,”  said  Mrs. 
James ;  “  for  I  am  particularly  engaged  this 
morning.” 

Amy  neither  obeyed  nor  disobeyed ;  but  man¬ 
aged  to  take  her  own  time  in  reality,  though 
without  any  direct  determination  to  do  so.  Mrs. 
James,  thinking  she  might  get  along  a  sentence 
or  two  in  the  nursery,  took  her  German  book 
in ;  but  to  this  arrangement  Charley  would  by 
no  means  consent.  Mamma  must  show  him  the 
kitties  in  the  book ;  whether  there  or  not,  it  was 
all  one  to  him — but  amused  he  must  be.  Half 
her  second  day’s  time  of  trial  was  gone  when 
Amy  came  in ;  and  with  a  sigh  Mrs.  James  re¬ 
turned  to  her  room.  Before  one  o’clock  she  had 
been  called  down  into  the  kitchen  twice  on  some 
important  business  relating  to  the  dinner,  and 
for  this  day  not  one  entire  page  of  a  letter  had 
been  written. 

On  the  third  morning  she  rose  early,  made 
every  provision  for  dinner  and  for  the  comfort 
of  the  family  which  she  deemed  necessary,  and 
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elated  by  success,  in  good  spirits  and  with  good 
courage,  she  entered  her  study  precisely  at  eleven 
o’clock.  Now  she  was  to  have  a  fine  time  of  it. 
Her  books  were  opened,  and  a  hard  lesson  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  conflict.  Scarcely  had  she  read  a 
line  when  she  heard  the  door-bell  ring. 

“  Somebody  wants  to  see  you  in  the  parlor, 
Mrs.  James.” 

“Tell  them  I  am  engaged,  Bridget.” 

“  I  told  them  you  were  to  home,  ma’am,  and 
they  gave  me  their  names,  but  I  did  not  exactly 
understand.” 

Mrs.  James  was  obliged  to  go — to  smile  when 
she  felt  sober,  to  be  social  when  her  thoughts 
were  elsewhere.  Her  friends,  however,  seemed 
to  find  her  agreeable,  for  they  made  a  long  call ; 
and  when  they  rose  to  go,  others  came.  So  in 
the  most  unsatisfactory  chit-chat  all  this  morning 
went. 

On  the  next  day,  Mr.  James  invited  company 
to  tea,  and  Mrs.  James  was  obliged  to  give  up 
the  morning  to  preparing  for  it,  and  did  not  en¬ 
ter  her  study.  On  the  day  following  she  was 
obliged  to  keep  her  bed  with  sick  headache ;  and 
on  Saturday,  Amy  having  extra  work  to  do,  the 
charge  of  the  baby  devolved  upon  her.  Thus 
passed  the  first  week. 

True  to  her  promise,  Mrs.  James  patiently 
persevered  for  a  month  in  her  efforts  to  secure 
to  herself  this  fragment  of  her  broken  time,  with 
what  success  the  week’s  history  can  tell.  With 
its  close,  closed  the  month  of  December.  Being 
particularly  occupied  on  the  last  day  of  the  old 
year,  in  getting  ready  for  the  morrow’s  festival, 
it  was  near  the  last  hour  of  the  day  when  she 
made  her  good-night’s  call  at  the  nursery.  She 
went  to  the  crib  to  look  at  the  baby  ;  there  he 
lay,  fast  asleep,  in  his  innocence  and  beauty. 
She  kissed  his  rosy  cheek  gently,  and  stroked 
softly  his  golden  hair,  and  pressing  his  little 
dimpled  hands  within  hers,  she  drew  the  warm 
covering  more  closely  around  him,  carefully 
tucking  it  in,  then  stealing  one  more  kiss,  she 
left  him  to  his  slumbers,  and  sat  down  on  her 
daughter’s  bed.  She  was  also  sweetly  asleep, 
with  her  dolly  hugged  close  to  her.  Her  mother 
smiled,  but  soon  it  seemed  as  if  graver  and  sad¬ 
der  thoughts  filled  her  mind,  as  indeed  they  did. 
She  was  thinking  of  her  disappointed  plans.  To 
her,  not  only  the  past  month,  but  the  past  year, 
seemed  to  have  been  one  of  fruitless  effort ;  it 
seemed  to  her  broken  and  disjointed  ;  even  her 
hours  of  religious  meditation  had  been  encroached 
upon  and  distracted.  She  had  accomplished  no¬ 
thing  that  she  could  see,  but  keep  her  house  and 
family ;  and  to  her  saddened  thoughts  even  this 
seemed  to  have  been  but  indifferently  done. 
Yearnings  for  something  better  than  this  she  was 
conscious  of ;  unsatisfied  longings  often  clouded 
an  otherwise  bright  day  for  her,  and  yet  all  this 
seemed  to  lie  in  a  region  dim  and  misty,  which 
she  could  not  penetrate. 

What  did  she  need  then  ?  To  see  some  of 
the  results  of  her  life-work  ?  To  be  conscious 
of  some  unity  of  purpose,  some  weaving  toge¬ 
ther  of  these  life-threads,  now  so  broken  and 
single  ? 

She  felt,  she  was  quite  sure,  no  desire  to 
shrink  from  duty,  however  humble ;  but  she 
sighed  for  some  comforting  assurance  of  what 
was  duty.  Her  pursuits,  conflicting  as  they  did 
with  her  tastes,  seemed  to  her  frivolous.  She 
thought  there  was  some  better  way  of  living, 
which  she,  from  want  of  energy  of  character  or 
energy  of  principle,  had  failed  of  discovering. 
As  she  leaned  over  the  child,  her  tears  now  fell 
fast  upon  that  young  brow. 

How  earnestly  wished  that  mother  that  she 
could  shield  her  child  from  the  disappointments 
and  self-reproaches  and  mistakes,  from  which 
she  was  then  suffering — that  the  little  one  might 
take  up  life  where  she  could  give  to  her,  mend¬ 
ing  by  all  her  own  experience.  It  would  have 
been  a  great  comfort,  could  she  have  felt  that 
she  had  fought  the  battle  for  both.  Yet  she 
knew  that  it  could  not  be  so — that  we  must  all 
learn  for  ourselves  what  those  things  are  that 
make  for  our  peace.  With  tears  still  in  her  eyes, 
she  gave  the  good-night  to  the  child,  and  with 


soft  steps  entered  the  adjoining  room,  and  there 
fairly  kissed  out  the  old  year  on  another  chubby 
cheek  which  nestled  among  the  pillows — then 
she  sought  her  own  rest. 

Soon  she  found  herself  in  a  singular  place. 
She  was  traveling  a  vast  plain.  No  trees  were 
visible,  save  those  which  skirted  the  distant  ho¬ 
rizon  ;  on  their  tops  rested  a  wreath  of  golden 
clouds.  Before  her,  traveling  towards  that  dis 
tant  light,  was  a  female.  Little  children  were 
about  her,  sometimes  in  her  arms  and  sometimes 
at  her  side.  As  she  journeyed  on,  she  busied 
herself  in  carrying  them.  Now  she  soothed 
them  when  weary — now  she  taught  them  how 
to  travel — and  again  she  warned  them  of  the  pit- 
falls  and  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way.  She 
helped  them  over  the  one,  and  taught  them  to 
beware  of  the  other.  She  talked  to  them  of  that 
golden  light  which  she  kept  constantly  in  view, 
and  towards  which  she  seemed  to  be  hastening 
with  her  little  flock.  But  what  was  most  re¬ 
markable  was,  that  all  unknown  to  her,  two 
golden  clouds  floated’  above  her,  on  which  re¬ 
posed  two  angels.  Before  each  was  a  golden 
book  and  a  pen  of  gold.  One  angel,  with  mild 
and  loving  eyes,  peered  constantly  over  the  right 
shoulder,  and  the  other  over  the  left.  They  fol¬ 
lowed  her  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  They  watched  every  word  and  look  and 
deed,  no  matter  how  trivial.  When  it  was  good, 
the  angel  over  the  right  shoulder,  with  a  glad 
smile,  wrote  it  down  in  his  golden  book ;  when 
evil,  however  trivial,  the  angel  over  the  left 
shoulder  wrote  it  down  in  his  book.  Then  he 
kept  his  sorrowful  eyes  on  her  until  he  found 
penitence  for  the  evil,  upon  which  he  dropped 
a  tear  upon  his  record  and  blotteJ  it  out,  and 
both  angels  rejoiced. 

To  the  looker-on  it  seemed  as  if  the  traveler 
did  little  which  was  worthy  such  careful  record. 
Sometimes  she  did  but  bathe  the  weary  feet  of 
her  children,  and  the  angel  over  the  right  shoul¬ 
der  wrote  it  down.  Sometimes  she  did  but  wait 
patiently  to  lure  back  some  little  truant  who  had 
taken  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  the 
angel  over  the  right  shoulder  wrote  it  down. 
Sometimes,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  golden 
horizon,  she  became  so  intent  upon  her  own  pro¬ 
gress,  as  to  let  the  little  pilgrim  at  her  side  lan¬ 
guish  or  stray  ;  then  it  was  the  angel  over  the 
left  shoulder  who  lifted  his  golden  pen  and  made 
the  entry,  and  followed  her  with  sorrowing  eyes, 
seeking  to  blot  it  out.  If  wishing  to  hasten  on 
her  journey,  she  left  the  little  ones  behind,  it 
was  the  son'owing  angel  who  recorded  her  pro¬ 
gress. 

Now  the  observer  felt  as  she  looked  on,  that 
this  was  a  faithful  record,  and  was  to  be  kept 
till  that  journey’s  end.  Those  strong  clasps  of 
gold  on  those  golden  books  also  impressed  her 
with  the  belief  that  they  were  to  be  sealed  for  a 
future  opening.  Her  sympathies  were  warmly 
excited  for  the  traveler,  and  with  a  beating  heart, 
she  quickened  her  steps  that  she  might  overtake 
her,  and  tell  her  what  she  had  seen,  and  entreat 
her  to  be  watchful,  and  faithful,  and  patient  to 
the  end,  in  her  life’s  work;, for  she  had  herself 
seen  that  its  results  would  all  be  known  when 
those  golden  books  should  be  unclasped ;  that 
she  must  not  think  any  duty  which  it  fell  in  her 
way  to  do  trivial,  for  surely  there  was  an  angel 
over  her  right  shoulder,  or  one  over  her  left,  who 
would  record  it  all. 

Eager  to  warn  her  of  this,  she  gently  touched 
her.  The  traveler  turned,  and  she  recognized, 
or  seemed  to  recognize — herself!  Startled  and 
alarmed,  she  awoke,  and  found  herself  in  tears. 
The  gray  light  of  morning  struggled  through  the 
half-open  shutter,  the  door  was  ajar,  and  merry 
faces  were  peeping  in. 

“Wish  you  a  happy  new  year,  mamma — wish 
you  a  happy  new  year.” 

She  returned  the  merry  greeting  heartily. 
She  seemed  to  have  entered  on  a  new  existence 
— she  had  found  her  way  through  the  mazes 
where  she  had  been  entangled,  and  light  was 
now  about  her  path.  The  angel  over  her  right 
shoulder,  whom  she  had  seen  in  her  dream,  had 
assured  her  that  her  life-work  was  bound  up  in 


that  golden  book,  and  its  final  results  would  be 
known — had  assured  her  what  was  duty.  Now 
she  saw  plainly  enough,  what  she  had  not  seen 
before,  that  while  it  was  right  and  important  for 
her  to  cultivate,  as  far  as  she  could,  her  own 
mind  and  heart,  it  was  equally  important  for 
her  to  perform  faithfully  all  those  little  house¬ 
hold  duties  and  cares  on  which  the  comfort  and 
virtue  of  her  family  depended — they  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  new  dignity  from  the  records  of  that 
golden  pen,  and  they  could  not  be  neglected 
without  danger. 

Sad  thoughts  and  misgivings,  and  ungratified 
longings,  seemed  all  to  have  taken  their  flight 
with  the  old  year ;  and  it  was  with  a  new  reso¬ 
lution,  and  a  cheerful  hope,  and  a  happy  heart, 
she  welcomed  the  New  Year. 


LITTLE  GEORGE’S  STORY. 

My  Aunt  Libby  patted  me  on  the  head  the 
other  day  and  said,  “  George  my  boy,  this  is 
the  happiest  part  of  your  life.”  I  guess  Aunt 
Libby  don’t  know  much.  I  guess  she  never 
worked  a  week  to  make  a  kite,  and  the  first 
time  she  went  to  fly  it  the  tail  got  hitched  in  a 
tall  tree,  whose  owner  would’nt  let  her  climb  up 
to  disentangle  it.  I  guess  she  never  broke  one 
of  the  runners  of  her  sled  some  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  when  it  was  “  prime  ”  coasting.  I  guess 
she  never  had  to  give  her  biggest  marbles  to  a 
great  lubberly  boy,  because  he  would  thrash  her 
if  she  didn’t.  I  guess  she  never  had  a  “  hockey 
stick”  play  round  her  ancles  in  recess,  because 
she  got  above  a  fellow  in  the  class.  I  guess  she 
never  had  him  twitch  off  her  best  cap  and  toss 
it  in  a  mud-puddle.  I  guess  she  never  had  to 
give  her  humming-top  to  quiet  the  baby,  and 
have  the  paint  all  sucked  off.  I  guess  she 
never  saved  up  all  her  coppers  a  whole  winter 
to  buy  a  trumpet,  and  then  was  told  she  musn’t 
blow  it  because  it  would  malce  a  noise.  Now 
— I  guess  my  Aunt  Libby  don’t  know  much; 
little  boys  have  troubles  as  well  as  grown  people, 
— all  the  difference  is  they  daren’t  complain. 
Now,  I  never  had  a  “  bran  new  ”  jacket  and 
trowsers  in  my  life — never — and  I  don’t  believe 
I  ever  shall ;  for  my  two  brothers  have  shot  up 
like  Jack’s  bean-stalk,  and  left  all  their  out¬ 
grown  clothes  “to  be  made  over  for  George;” 
and  that  cross  old  tailoress  keeps  me  from  bat 
and  ball  an  hour  on  the  stretch,  while  she  laps 
over,  and  nips  in,  and  tucks  up,  and  cuts  off 
their  great  baggy  clothes  for  me.  And  when 
she  puts  me  out  the  door,  she’s  sure  to  say- 
“  Good  bye,  little  Tom  Thumb.”  Then  when  I 
go  to  my  uncle’s  to  dine,  he  always  puts  the  big 
dictionary  in  a  chair,  to  hoist  me  up  high  enough 
to  reach  my  knife  and  fork ;  and  if  there  is  a 
dwarf-apple  or  potato  on  the  table,  it  is  always 
laid  on  my  plate.  If  I  go  to  the  play-ground 
to  have  a  game  of  ball,  the  fellows  all  say — • 
“  Get  out  of  the  way,  little  chap,  or  we  shall 
knock  you  into  a  cocked  hat.”  I  don’t  think 
I’ve  grown  a  bit  these  two  years.  I  know  I 
haven’t,  by  the  mark  on  the  wall — (and  I  stand 
up  to  measure  every  chance  I  get.)  When 
visitors  come  to  the  house  and  ask  me  my  age, 
and  I  tell  them  that  I  am  nine  years  old,  they 
say,  “  Tut,  tut!  little  boys  shouldn’t  tell  fibs.” 
My  brother  Hal,  has  got  his  first  long-tailed 
coat  already ;  I  am  really  afraid  I  never  shall 
have  any  thing  but  a  jacket.  I  go  to  bed  early, 
and  have  left  off  eating  sweet-meats,  I  haven’t 
put  my  fingers  in  the  sugar-bowl  this  many  a 
day.  I  eat  meat  like  my  father,  and  I  stretch 
up  my  neck  till  it  aches, — still  I’m  “  little 
George,”  nothing  shorter ;  or,  rather,  I’m  shorter 
than  nothing.  Oh !  my  Aunt  Libby  don’t  know 
much.  How  should  she  ?  she  never  was  a  boy. 
— Chicopee  Weekly  Journal. 

- »  9  • - 

Accepted. — An  elderly  lady  writes  to  a 
friend : — “  A  widower  with  ten  children  has 
proposed,  and  I  have  accepted.  This  is  about 
the  number  I  should  have  been  entitled  to,  if  I 
had  been  married  at  the  proper  time ;  instead 
of  being  cheated  into  a  nonentity.” 
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TREATMENT  OF  BURNS,  CUTS,  &c. 


Tiiere  are  a  few  simple  principles  involved  in 
the  treatment  of  burns,  wounds,  bruises,  &c., 
that  ought  to  be  more  generally  known  and 
more  thoroughly  understood  by  the  community, 
for  a  knowledge  of  these  would  save  a  vast 
amount  of  suffering.  “  This  salve  is  so  healing 
to  a  sore,”  and  “  this  wash,  or  plaster  is  so  good 
to  draw  out  the  fire  from  a  burn,”  are  common 
expressions;  while  in  fact  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  healing  salve  or  plaster,  and  there  is  no  fire 
remaining  in  a  burn  to  be  drawn  out. 

If  an  inorganic  structure,  as  a  wooden  or 
stone  wall,  or  building,  is  fractured,  broken,  or 
defaced,  it  can  be  repaired  by  an  external  ap¬ 
plication  of  new  materials  to  close  up  the  breach ; 
but  an  organic  structure  like  the  skin,  flesh,  or 
bones  of  the  body,  when  cut  or  broken,  cannot 
be  thus  mended  by  any  external  application.  If 
the  flesh  of  a .  finger  is  cut  open,  no  cement  or 
salve  can  be  added  which  will  close  up  and  stick 
together  the  parts  thus  separated.  The  connect¬ 
ing  materials  can  only  be  furnished  from  within 
the  system,  through  the  natural  medium  of  the 
blood.  The  new  materials  to  supply  the  place 
of  those  destroyed,  or  to  cement  together  parts 
which  have  been  separated,  must  go  into  the 
stomach,  be  digested,  pass  into  the  blood,  and 
thus  be  fitted  and  carried  to  the  place  where 
needed.  A  piece  of  bread  or  meat,  laid  upon  a 
cut  or  burn,  may  exclude  the  air  and  prevent 
irritation  from  outward  causes,  but  when  thus 
applied  it  can  never  change  to  skin,  flesh,  or 
bone,  and  close  the  wounded  parts ;  while  this 
same  bread  or  meat,  if  eaten,  will  be  changed 
within  the  system,  and  be  transformed  into  just 
the  healing  materials  which  are  needed.  The 
human  system  is  admirably  fitted  with  all  the 
apparatus  for  repairing  damage  to  itself,  and 
utterly  repudiates  all  external  aid  of  a  healing 
or  mending  character.  If  a  bone  is  broken,  all 
we  can  do  is  to  bring  the  broken  parts  into  their 
natural  position,  and  provide  for  keeping  them 
there  till  the  blood  can  deposit  the  cementing 
materials,  and  a  sufficient  time  be  given  for  them 
to  acquire  firmness  of  texture. 

It  is  just  so  with  parts  of  skin,  flesh,  muscle, 
cords,  &c.,  which  have  been  separated  or  des¬ 
troyed  by  cutting,  bruising,  or  burning.  They 
must  be  brought  into  a  natural  position,  and 
kept  there  till  nature  has  mended  the  breach 
in  her  own  way.  Keeping  these  facts  in  mind, 
we  may  arrive  at  a  few  simple  rules  for  treating 
all  such  accidental  injuries. 

If  the  flesh  is  cut  open,  the  separated  parts 
are  at  once  to  be  brought  together  and  held  so, 
and  instead  of  applying  irritants,  healing  salves, 
&c.,  the  very  best  treatment  is  to  put  on  exter¬ 
nally  t\io  simplest  sticking-plaster  we  can  obtain, 
which  will  hold  the  separated  parts  together, 
and  then  leave  it  undisturbed  till  the  wound  is 
entirely  healed.  In  most  cases  it  is  better  to 
bind  up  a  cut  in  its  own  blood,  and  apply  noth¬ 
ing  else.  The  bandage  should  not  be  put  on  so 
tightly  as  to  prevent  the  natural  flow  of  blood 
through  the  part,  for  it  is  essential  that  this  go 
on,  or  the  new  materials  will  not  be  brought  in 
and  deposited.  Absolute  rest  is  what  is  most 


wanted  for  a  wound.  Until  the  new  flesh  or 
bone  has  had  time  to  harden,  any  moving  or 
disturbing  action  easily  disorganizes  or  displaces 
them,  and  the  work  must  go  on  anew.  Hence 
the  bandage  first  applied  to  a  cut  should  never 
be  removed  till  the  healing  is  perfected,  unless 
it  has  been  wrongly  applied  at  first  and  inflam¬ 
mation  has  taken  place.  So  also  all  moving  of 
the  wounded  parts  by  bending,  wrenching,  or 
using,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  If  these 
precautions  are  attended  to,  clean  cuts  or  bone 
fractures  will  be  entirely  healed  in  a  few  days  at 
most.  Where  larger  portions  are  removed  by 
tearing  or  laceration,  a  longer  time  is  needed  to 
repair  the  breach,  but  essentially  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  is  required.  The  treatment  of  flesh  wounds 
may  be  summed  up  in  few  words  :  bring  the 
wounded  parts  into  a  natural  position,  keep 
them  there  undisturbed,  protect  them  from  the 
air,  and  keep  off  all  irritating  poultices  or  salves, 
however  highly  recommended  for  healing  pro¬ 
perties. 

Burns. — The  same  principles  apply  in  curing 
these.  The  fire  destroys  the  cuticle  or  outer 
protecting  skin,  and  disorganizes  the  flesh  be¬ 
neath.  The  action  of  the  air  irritates  the  ex¬ 
posed  nerves,  just  as  it  would  were  a  portion  of 
the  skin  pared  off  with  a  knife.  The  chief  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  temporarily  supply  the  place  of 
the  outer  slein  or  cuticle  which  has  been  destroy¬ 
ed,  and  let  the  natural  process  of  healing  from 
within  go  on  undisturbed.  The  smarting  of  a 
burn  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and 
by  the  temporary  irritation  of  the  nerves  ;  the 
latter  will  soon  cease  if  protected  from  the  air. 
There  is  no  more  “  fire”  left  in  a  burned  finger 
than  in  a  piece  of  burned  wood,  which  has  been 
quenched.  The  common  notion  of  “drawing 
the  fire  out  of  a  burn”  is  absurd.  Were  there 
anjr  “  fire”  left,  it  would  be  removed  by  the 
first  application  of  water  or  ice.  Water  applied 
to  a  burn  gives  temporary  relief,  because  it 
shuts  out  the  irritating  air. 

There  are  several  substances  which  can  be 
applied  to  shut  out  the  air  from  the  surface  of  a 
burn.  The  simplest  are  always  the  best.  The 
thousand  and  one  nostrums  of  the  day  are  gen¬ 
erally  injurious  in  their  ultimate  effects.  Sweet 
oil,  or  any  simple  unctious  or  greasy  substance 
is  immediately  effective ;  but  when  in  contact 
with  a  wound,  these  generally  soon  become 
rancid,  and  afterwards  produce  irritation.  The 
resinous  substances  are  also  good,  if  put  on  so 
as  to  form  a  close  flexible  covering.  Spirits  of 
turpentine  quickly  dries  up  and  leaves  a  thin 
film  or  coating.  The  same  may  be  said  of  var¬ 
nish,  which  is  a  resinous  preparation.  Where 
a  burn  is  so  deep  as  to  produce  a  flow  of  liquid, 
this  will  often  dry  up  if  held  near  a  hot  fire,  and 
a  protecting  coating  will  be  formed  in  this  way, 
which  will  give  immediate  relief.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  there  has  been  a  popular  notion  that  “fire 
will  draw  out  the  fire  from  a  burn.” 

But  of  all  applications  for  a  burn,  we  believe 
there  are  none  equal  to  a  simple  covering  of 
common  wheat  flour.  This  is  always  at  handj 
and  while  it  requires  no  skill  in  using,  it  produces 
almost  astonishing  effects.  The  moisture  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  surface  of  a  slight  or  deep  burn,  is 
at  once  absorbed  by  the  flour,  and  forms  a  paste 
which  shuts  out  the  air.  As  long  as  the  fluid 
matters  continue  flowing,  they  are  absorbed,  and 
thus  prevented  from  producing  irritation,  as  they 
would  do  if  kept  from  passing  off  by  oily  or  re¬ 


sinous  applications,  while  the  greater  the  amount 
of  these  absorbed  by  the  flour,  the  thicker  the 
protecting  covering.  Another  advantage  of  the 
flour  covering  is,  that  next  to  the  surface  it  is 
kept  moist  and  flexible.  It  can  also  be  readily 
washed  off,  without  further  irritation  in  remov¬ 
ing. 

We  would,  then,  strongly  recommend  that  in 
all  cases  of  burning  and  scalding,  however  bad, 
the  burned  surface  be  speedily  covered  over  with 
flour  only,  and  that  this  be  the  only  application 
used  until  a  cure  is  effected.  It  may  be  occasion¬ 
ally  washed  off  very  carefully  when  it  has  be¬ 
come  matted  and  dry,  and  a  new  covering  be 
sprinkled  on. 

BONE-FELONS. 

Two  weeks  since  we  copied  a  recipe  for 
curing  bone-felons  with  soft-soap  and  quick¬ 
silver,  which  has  been  very  extensively  cir¬ 
culated.  We  gave  the  recipe  not  to  commend 
it,  but  to  offer  a  word  of  caution  against  its  use, 
unless  endorsed  by  medical  men.  Conversing 
recently  with  a  physician,  he  affirmed  our  doubts, 
and  stated  that,  “  the  safest  treatment  is,  to  lance 
a  felon  of  this  character  deeply  soon  after  its 
appearance.” 

Around  every  bone  there  is  a  firm,  tough, 
cartilage  covering,  called  the  peri-osteum  (or 
bone-coat.)  which  is  not  easily  affected  by  dis¬ 
ease.  A  bone-felon  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
surface  of  the  bone  immediately  under  this  cov¬ 
ering,  and  the  inflammation  and  suppuration,  or 
formation  of  matter,  is  in  danger  of  extending 
into  the  cells  of  the  porous  bone,  before  it  works 
its  way  outward.  On  this  account  it  is  desirable 
to  open  a  real  felon  as  soon  as  possible,  by  cut¬ 
ting  down  to  the  bone  with  a  lancet  or  knife. 
It  may  be  well  to  poultice  with  bread  a  day  or 
two,  to  soften,  and  partially  deaden  the  outer 
flesh,  and  to  be  satisfied  that  the  soreness  is 
deep  seated.  There  are  many  sores  that  occur 
outside  of  the  peri-osteum  or  bone-coat,  which 
are  erroneously  supposed  to  be  affections  of  the 
bone.  The  real  bone-felon  may  be  known  by  the 
absence  of  any  soreness  in  the  external  flesh — 
except  a  numbness — till  some  time  after  there 
has  been  a  deep-seated,  dull  pain,  which  has 
continually  increased  in  intensity. 

Since  the  above,  together  with  our  article  on 
cuts,  burns,  &c.,  were  put  in  type,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  communication  from  a  phy¬ 
sician,  which  we  gladly  publish,  although  it 
chances  to  be  on  the  same  subject,  and  contains 
similar  language  to  that  we  have  just  employed. 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

BONE-FELON-POPULAR  FALLACIES. 

“  A  thimb£e-full  of  soft-soap  and  quicksilver 
mixed  and  bound  tightly  over  the  felon,  will 
draw  it  to  a  head  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve 
hours.”  So  says  the  cure,  (?)  Mr.  Editor,  of 
which  you  ask  an  opinion  of  your  medical 
friends. 

There  is  no  subject  on  which  the  public  mind 
is  less  correctly  informed,  than  on  the  powers  of 
medicines;  none  in  regard  to  which  more  false 
and  superstitious  notions  are  entertained ;  and 
yet  it  would  seem  that  a  little  reflection  would, 
in  most  cases,  prevent  the  egregious  and  some¬ 
times  fatal  mistakes  that  are  committed  by  very 
sensible  and  well-educated  persons. 

If  you  have  a  felon,  a  boil,  a  cancel',  or  almost 
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any  other  ailment  that  might  be  named,  yon  can 
almost  any  where  meet  with  individuals  who  will 
tell  you  of  a  certain  cure,  that  will  without  fail, 
put  you  to  rights  in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  or  some 
other  specific  period  of  time;  and  which  3'ou 
will  certainly  find,  on  trial,  will  not  cure  at  all, 
in  eight  cases  out  of  ten.  It  is  strange  what 
singularly  powerful  drawing  properties  are  at¬ 
tached,  in  the  minds  of  some  people,  to  certain 
mixtures,  salves,  plasters,  ointments,  &c.  In  the 
case  of  a  bone-felon  the  suppuration,  (forming 
of  matter)  commences  very  near,  if  not  always, 
upon  the  bone — deeply  seated,  and  covered  by 
tough,  hard  tissues.  It  is  unreasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  any  medicament  whatever  could  pos¬ 
sess  sufficient  attraction  for  the  pus  or  matter  in 
such  a  case,  as  to  draw  it  to  the  surface  in  ten 
or  twelve  hours  after  its  formation. 

The  drawing  properties  of  certain  popular 
remedies  are  only  equaled  by  the  healing  pro¬ 
perties  of  others.  If  a  person  receives  a  burn  or 
a  wound,  he  must  have  some  favorite  ointment, 
salve,  or  plaster,  of  wonderful  healing  virtue. 
Formerly  the  healing  application  used  to  be 
made  to  the  instrument  which  inflicted  the 
wound,  and  it  had  one  good  thing  in  its  favor — it 
did  no  harm.  The  truth  is  that  in  most  such 
cases,  a  cut  for  instance,  the  healing  is  entirely  a 
natural  process ;  the  only  use  of  any  applica¬ 
tion,  is  to  put  the  lips  of  the  wound  together 
so  that  nature  may  the  more  readily  effect  a 
union;  and  to  afford  a  covering,  an  artificial 
skin,  if  you  please,  until  new  skin  is  formed. 

Peleg  White’s  sticking-salve  had,  a  few  years 
ago,  an  extraordinary  reputation  for  its  healing 
properties.  A  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  put  a 
plaster  of  it  upon  his  cheek  for  some  pain  or 
weakness,  and  it  unfortunately  slipped  over  his 
mouth  in  the  night,  and  actually  healed  up  that 
natural  and  quite  indispensible  orifice.  Proba¬ 
bly  it  did  not  possess  the  discriminating  powers 
of  some  modern  remedies  which  draw  out  can¬ 
cers,  and  draw  the  matter  of  a  bone-felon  to  the 
surface  in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  &c. 

My  practice  with  bone-felons,  is  to  direct  a 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  flaxseed,  or  slippery 
elm,  for  a  few  days,  perhaps  five,  and  then  make 
a  deep  and  free  incision  to  let  the  matter  out. 
When  this  practice  has  been  followed,  I  have 
never  seen  any  loss  of  bone  or  stiffened  fingers ; 
on  the  contrary,  where  timely  opening  has  been 
neglected  one  or  the  other  of  these  casualties 
has  frequently  resulted. 

I  don’t  think  it  best  to  recommend  any  soft- 
soap  operation  in  such  cases,  until  there  is  some 
appearance  of  reason  or  facts  in  its  favor. 

L.  D.  M.,  M.D. 

South  Amboy ,  Jan.,  1854. 

HORSE-POWER  TO  THE  STRAW-CUTTER. 

Having  every  season  considerable  quantities  of 
marsh  hay,  straw  from  all  sorts  of  grain,  and  corn 
stalks,  which  it  was  necessary  to  feed  to  a  large 
stock  of  cattle  and  horses,  we  have  used  the  straw- 
cutter  for  many  years  in  preparing  it  to  put  with 
the  meal  and  mill-feed  with  which  we  mix  it  up  to 
give  to  them.  The  best  of  English  hay  we  have 
also  cut  and  fed  dry,  except  in  cases  where  we 
found  it  more  profitable  to  feed  it  to  our  work¬ 
horses  and  oxen,  milch  cows,  calves  and  fatting 
stock,  with  the  mill-feed  upon  it,  they  requiring 
better  food  than  the  common  farm  stock.  A 
railroad  double-horse  power  stands  in  our  barn 
to  drive  the  threshing-machine.  Our  straw-cut¬ 


ter,  one  of  the  largest  kind,  took  two  men  to 
turn  it  for  fast  cutting,  and  two  more  to  feed  it 
and  clear  away  the  chaff  as  it  was  cut ;  and  as  the 
quantity  of  forage  prepared  sometimes  amount¬ 
ed  to  nearly  half  a  ton  a  day,  our  labor-bill 
for  this  extra  work — three  or  four  hours  a  day— 
we  soon  found  was  no  trifle.  Becoming  tired  of 
this  expense  after  two  winters’  trial,  we  got  a 
waggon-maker  to  attach  a  wooden  pulley  in  seg¬ 
ments  to  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel,  which  is  about 
thirty  inches  in  diameter,  and  giving  it,  at  moder¬ 
ate  speed,  with  one  horse  in  the  “power,”  sixty 
revolutions  a  minute.  The  revolving  heads  to 
which  the  knives  are  attached  (it  is  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  machine  of  the  largest  size)  hold  two  knives, 
and  of  course,  make  two  cuts  a  second,  and  cut 
the  hay,  straw,  or  stalks,  as  fast  as  two  men  can 
feed  it — -one  of  them  picking  it  up  and  handing 
it  to  the  other,  who  pushes  it  into  the  rollers  for 
the  knives.  In  this  way,  an  hour  or  little  more 
prepares  the  food  for  about  sixty  head  of  cattle 
a  day.  The  saving  in  manual  labor  by  horse¬ 
power,  and  in  the  food  by  cutting,  is  a  large  per¬ 
centage — fifty  on  the  men,  and  at  least  twenty  - 
five  in  the  forage.  The  food,  no  matter  how 
coarse  it  be,  if  clean  and  well  cured,  is  thus  eaten 
freely  by  the  stock,  when  they  would  scarce 
touch  it  if  fed  to  them  in  full  length,  at  the  man¬ 
gers.  We  have  fed  a  hundred  head  in  this  way 
through  the  entire  winter  of  five  months  fodder¬ 
ing,  at  an  average  consumption  of  less  than  a  ton 
per  head,  and  most  of  them  from  yearlings  up¬ 
ward  to  full  grown  cattle,  including  milch  cows, 
working  oxen,  and  horses. 

The  usual  provision  which  farmers  lay  in  for 
ordinary  farm  cattle  is  one  and  a  half  ton  of  good 
English  hay,  besides  straw  to  pick  at  out  of 
doors.  Bjr  cutting,  a  saving  is  made  of  at  least 
one-third  of  the  forage,  or  half  a  ton  per  head, 
which  will  twice  pay  for  all  the  mill-feed  or 
grain  and  extra  labor  ;  and  the  cattle  will  be  in 
better  condition  in  the  spring  than  if  they  had 
consumed  the  entire  amount  of  hay  in  the  usual 
way  of  feeding.  When  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  animals  are  fed,  the  horse-power  is  not  so 
important ;  but  even  then,  a  few  hours  with  the 
horse  will  do  the  cutting  for  a  week  or  more, 
and  the  economy  is  still  great.  We  are  well- 
satisfied  that  even  under  these  circumstances  a 
saving  of  fully  one-fourth,  in  the  expense  of 
labor  and  forage  is  made  by  the  use  of  the  cut- 
ting-box  and  horse-power. 

CULTIVATION  OF  CRANBERRIES, 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  M.  W.  J.  Bing¬ 
ham,  of  Oaks,  South  Carolina,  we  would  say, 
that  it  is  best  to  procure  cranberry  vines  from 
the  north  early  in  November  for  his  climate,  and 
plant  them  from  one  to  two  feet  apart,  in  any 
fresh-water  marshy  ground  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  year  they  will  completely  pverspread  it. 
The  vines  can  be  planted  by  reversing  the  sod 
a  few  inches  square  where  you  wish  to  insert 
them,  and  then  set  a  single  vine.  The  grass  or 
weeds  in  the  meadow  should  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  very  high  the  next  season,  otherwise  they 
would  choke  the  cranberries.  At  the  north  they 
reverse  the  sod  with  the  plow,  or  dig  it  over  as 
they  do  at  the  south  in  preparing  ground  for  rice. 
The  land  is  also  flooded  something  as  they  do  for 
rice,  though  not  so  long  nor  so  often.  This  re¬ 
quires  considerable  experience  to  do  properly, 
and  we  much  doubt  whether  northern  practice 


after  all  would  suit  southern ;  or  whether, 
indeed,  the  cranberry  would  flourish  well 
there  except  near  and  among  the  mountainous 
districts.  Cranberries  grow  pretty  well  at 
the  north  on  dry  ground.  In  that  case  they 
ought  to  be  planted  at  about  two  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  cultivated  the  first  year  the  same 
as  corn.  We  doubt  whether  they  would  grow 
on  the  dry  uplands  of  so  warm  a  climate  as  the 
Carolinas. 

Cranberries  will  grow  from  the  seed.  Plant 
the  berry  and  all  about  one  inch  deep,  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  The  common 
cranberries  cost  about  $5  to  $7  per  barrel  at 
the  present  time  in  New-York  market,  and  may 
be  planted  in  South  Carolina  immediately.  The 
vines  of  the  bell  variety  had  best  be  procured 
next  fall  for  planting ;  we  know  of  no  berries 
of  this  kind  for  sale  in  our  market.  Vines  can¬ 
not  be  got  here  in  the  winter,  in  consequence  of 
the  ground  being  so  hard  frozen  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  take  them  up.  The  bell  is  the  upland 
variety — the  cherry  the  lowland. 

A  complete  article  on  the  cultivation  of  cran¬ 
berries  would  occupy  several  pages  of  this  pe¬ 
riodical.  If  required,  we  will  write  one  early 
next  fall,  as  we  have  had  some  little  experience 
in  their  cultivation. 

— - .»  e - 

GREAT  NATIONAL  POULTRY  SHOW. 

It  was  intended  to  procure  the  Metropolitan 
Hall  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  Poultry,  which 
is  to  commence  in  the  city  of.New-York,  on  the 
13th  of  February  next,  and  continue  several 
days ;  but  in  consequence  of  its  being  burnt, 
some  other  place  must  now  be  selected.  The 
Committee  will  have  a  meeting  at  the  Astor 
House,  on  Thursday,  the  19th  inst.,  at  7  o’clock 
P.  M.,  and  then  decide  upon  the  place,  which 
they  intend  shall  be  central  and  commodious. 

We  shall  announce  in  our  next  the  name  of 
the  person  appointed  to  receive  the  poultry, 
&c.,  and  the  place  where  it  will  be  exhibited. 
Those  desiring  to  send  poultry  to  the  above  ex¬ 
hibition,  can  do  so  as  early  as  the  9th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  next,  and  good  care  will  be  taken  of  the 
same  without  charge. 

- - - 

Six  Varieties  of  Grapes  for  a  Cold  Vi¬ 
nery. — “  Q”  wishes  us  to  recommend  six  varie¬ 
ties  of  grapes,  where  there  are  twenty-two 
plants  required  for  a  cold-house.  The  following 
are  choice  and  profitable  sorts  : 

Black  Hamburg,  6;  Black  Prince,  4;  West’s 
St.  Peters,  4 ;  Chasselas  of  Fontainebleau,  3  ; 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  3  ;  White  Fror.tignan,  2. 
The  number  of  the  several  varieties  may  be  al¬ 
tered  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  cultivator.  Black 
Hamburg  has  the  preference  over  all  others 
where  the  variety  is  limited,  and  black  grapes 
are  generally  planted  more  extensively  than 
white  ones. 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

AGRICULTURE  OF  ST.  HELENA. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  private 
letter  to  one  of  the  editors,  dated  at  St.  Helena, 
Nov.  25,  1853 : 

“  I  was  truly  surprised  to  find  so  much  beauty 
and  fertility  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hill  sides 
of  this  rocky  Isle,  that  looks  drear  and  bleak 
enough  from  its  craggy  cliffs.  Yet  such  is  the 
variety  of  altitude,  and  consequently  of  climate, 
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that  almost  every  thing  will  grow  here.  Beauti¬ 
ful  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  a  variety  of  fruit  trees, 
flowers,  and  vegetables,  all  thrive  here,  though 
of  course  to  a  limited  extent ;  but  much  more 
could  be\  grown  were  New-Englanders  on  the 
soil.  Sheep  of  a  fine  breed,  both  for  mutton  and 
wool,  are  the  principal  stock ;  while  donkies 
are  the  poor  man’s  friend  here  as  every  where, 
living  on  the  prickly  pears  and  furze  that  grow 
in  wild  profusion  all  over  the  Island.  But  I 
must  defer  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
Island  till  another  time,  when  I  may  give  you  a 
further  sketch  for  your  paper.  G.  W.  K, 


DEGENERACY  OF  COTTON  SEED. 

It  can  be  no  longer  questioned  that  the  cotton 
seed,  in  many  parts  of  our  country  is  fast  degen 
erating,  and  we  hear  frequent  complaints  from 
the  planters  on  this  subject. 

The  plants,  in  many  places,  are  not  so  vigor¬ 
ous  in  growth  nor  in  quantity  and  quality  pro¬ 
duced  as  formerly.  We  are  assured  that  the 
staple  of  the  cotton  is  being  seriously  affected 
by  this  degeneration  of  the  cotton  seed.  Yarious 
reasons  are  assigned.  One  thinks  it  is  owing  to 
the  condition  of  the  soil  or  the  weather ;  another 
thinks  it  is  owing  to  the  defective  manner  of 
culture ;  “  I  must  change  my  seed,”  says  a  third ; 
and  thus  a  variety  of  conjectures  are  started. 
The  reason  of  this  degeneration  is  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  when  we  consider  that,  year  after  year, 
our  planters  pitch  their  crops  with  seed  taken 
promiscuously  from  the  field.  In  the  very  nature 
of  things  it  must  dwindle  and  become  dwarfish 
in  the  course  of  time ;  and  notwithstanding  it 
depreciates  under  their  eyes,  they  still  pursue 
the  insane  policy.  Upon  the  same  principle 
your  stock  of  horses,  cattle,  or  hogs  would  de¬ 
generate  and  run  out.  We  do  not  wonder, 
therefore  that  your  cotton  is  seriously  affected — 
you  do  nothing  to  improve  it — to  give  vigor  of 
of  growth  or  constitution. 

There  is  no  need  to  change  your  seed — all  that 
you  have  to  do  is  to  pass  through  your  fields 
and  select  your  seed  from  those  plants  that  ex¬ 
hibit  most  vigor  of  growth  and  produce  the 
greatest  number  of  bolls.  Plant  those  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  then  cull  again  as  before ;  or  else 
select  a  few  acres,  and  plant  it  exclusively  with 
the  best  seed,  selected  as  above,  and  in  one  or 
two  years  you  will  have  superior  seed,  if  not 
better  than  can  be  obtained  any  where  else.  If 
you  are  too  negligent  or  lazy  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  improvements,  no  complaints  should  fall 
from  your  lips. 

The  famous  seeds,  about  which  so  much  is 
said,  and  for  which  such  high  prices  are  paid, 
have  been  brought  up  to  this  high  state  of  cul¬ 
ture  by  the  means  stated  above,  and  by  proper 
crossing  kept  up  for  a  series  of  years. 

Try  the  plan  indicated,  and  you  will  find  a  vast 
improvement  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
your  cotton. — Southefn  Organ. 


many  watering  places  are  so  steep  that  cattle 
are  compelled  to  go  down  on  their  knees  before 
they  can  reach  it,  and  even  then  they  obtain  it 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  cattle  on  many 
farms  are  obliged  to  travel  from  one-fourth  to 
half  a  mile  for  water,  and  when  they  arrive  at 
the  spot,  it  is  often  only  to  be  obtained  by  them 
through  a  hole  cut  in  the  ice,  perhaps  from  a 
foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  thickness.  The 
amount  of  manure  which  is  dropped  and  lost  on 
such  occasions  is  very  considerable,  and  much 
of  it  is  washed  d$vn  by  the  rains  into  the  hole 
at  which  they  are  doomed  to  drink,  where  it 
forms  a  coffee-colored  beverage,  awful  to  behold 
Every  good  farmer  will  esteem  this  as  a  matter 
of  no  light  importance,  considering  that  all  the 
manure  ought  to  be  saved,  and  calculating  that 
the  food  of  cattle  might  as  properly  be  wasted 
as  the  food  of  plants.  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  exercise  of  going  to  water  at  a  considerable 
distance,  is  advantageous  in  preventing  the 
hoof-ail  in  cattle ;  but  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  this  disorder  often  arises  from  the  filth  in 
wet  weather,  and  freezing  of  the  feet  in  very 
severe  weather,  to  which  they  are  exposed  in 
their  walks  to  the  spring.  If  cattle  are  kept  in 
well-sheltered  yards,  with  sheds  for  their  pro¬ 
tection,  with  uninterrupted  access  to  good  water, 
plenty  of  salt,  and  warm  beds  of  dry  straw,  it 
should  not  be  too  much  to  promise  that  they 
will  remain  free  from  the  foot-ail  and  every  other 
ail”  of  which  we  have  so  much  complaint. 
There  is  a  strong  prejudice  against  wells  for  the 
supply  of  water  in  cattle  yards,  and  there  is  a 
much  stronger  prejudice  against  the  labor  of 
pumping  the  water  for  them  ;  but  to  an  iudus- 
trious  man,  the  “  prejudice”  of  a  desire  to  fur¬ 
nish  his  cattle  with  a  clean  and  wholesome  bev¬ 
erage,  cool  in  the  summer  and  warm  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  will  be  stronger  than  either. — Franklin 
Repository. 


Fresh  Isabella  Grapes  in  Januarv. — We 
are  indebted  to  George  Clapp,  Esq.,  of  Au 
burn,  N.  Y.,  for  a  box  of  delicious  Isabella 
grapes,  raised  from  his  grapery  last  season,  and 
preserved  in  cotton  up  to  this  time.  The  speci¬ 
mens  sent  us  were  as  fresh,  and  retained  their 
flavor  as  perfectly  as  though  just  plucked  from 
the  vine.  It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers 
to  know  the  process  by  which  they  were  pre¬ 
served,  which  was  simply  by  placing  the  clus¬ 
ters  between  layers  of  cotton,  in  a  box,  until  it 
was  full,  and  then  covering  it,  to  exclude  the 
air  as  much  as  possible. — Scientific  American. 


WATER  CATTLE  IN  THEIR  YARDS. 

If  water  cannot  be  obtained  by  cattle  with¬ 
out  going  out  of  the  yard,  they  will  many  times 
suffer  exceedingly  for  the  want  of  it,  rather  than 
go  for  it  in  very  bad  weather.  If  good  fresh 
water  can  be  had  by  them  without  going  out  of 
the  yard,  they  will  drink  very  much  oftener 
than  in  the  other  case,  especially  in  cold  weather. 
The  oldest  and  strongest  cattle  will  generally  go 
first  to  water ;  and  when  they  have  drunk,  and 
are  returning,  they  will  meet  the  young  cattle 
in  the  narrow  snow  path,  and  of  course  will 
drive  them  back ;  in  which  case  the  youngest 
and  feeblest  of  the  herd  will  have  much  trouble 
and  vexation  in  obtaining  water  at  all.  When 
cattle  go  to  a  spring  to  drink,  especially  if  the 
snow  is  deep,  there  will  generally  be  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  reaching  the  water  on  account  of  the 
bank  of  snow  and  ice,  without  stepping  into  it 
which  cattle  are  loth  to  do  if  they  can  help  it ! 


CLAIMS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PATENTS 

ISSUED  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  3,  1854. 

Corn  Shellers. — By  G.  A.  Xander,  of  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Pa. :  I  claim  the  improvement  on  the 
cylinder  disc,  that  is  its  oval  shape,  the  spring- 
being  attached  to  the  side  all  as  set  forth. 

I  would  further  state  that  by  riveting  two  half 
cylinders  together,  the  cylinder  may  as  readily 
be  constructed  double  as  in  fig.  No.  2,  A  ;  and 
should  I  find  it  more  practicable  to  construct 
them  as  in  fig.  2,  A,  I  therefore  do  not  limit  my 
claim,  merely  to  the  single,  but  also  to  the  dou¬ 
ble  cylinder. 

Hay  and  Manure  Forks. — By  Reuben  M. 
Hines,  of  Mentz,  N.  Y.,  (assignor  to  Horace 
C.  Silsby,  of  Seneca  Falls,  and  Reuben  M.  Hines, 
of  Mentz,  N.  Y):  I  claim  the  fork  with  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  its  prongs  and  its  tang,  constructed 
as  described,  in  combination  with  the  ferrule, 
the  sockets,  and  slot,  as  described. 

Improvement  in  Straw  Cutters. — William 
S.  Dillehay,  of  the  County  of  Shelby,  Ky. :  I 
claim  the  diagonal  knife  with  two  edges,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  moveable  scraper,  with  its 
proper  appendages,  and  the  manner  of  its  move¬ 
ments  parallel  with  the  edges  of  the  knife, 
thereby  cleaning  the  guage-table  of  all  the  cut 
straw. 

- »  - - 

Foreign  Patent. — Making  Manure. — E.  T. 
Simpson,  of  Wakefield,  York,  Eng.  This  method 


of  making  manure,  consists  in  taking  woolen 
rags,  shoddy,  and  other  waste  products  of  wool, 
and  dissolving  them  with  an  acid,  such  as  nitric, 
exposed  to  artificial  heat,  and  then  combining 
the  fluid  so  obtained  with  bones,  coprolites,  or 
animal  charcoal. — Ibid. 


CUTTING  AND  GRINDING  CORN  STALKS. 

Wm.  G.  Huyett,  of  Williamsburg,  Pa.,  has 
invented  an  improvement  in  machines  for  the 
the  above  purpose,  on  which  he  has  applied  for 
a  patent.  His  invention  consists  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  revolving  cutting  knife  in  combination 
with  a  revolving  disc,  both  secured  on  the  same 
shaft,  and  revolving  simultaneously.  The  knife 
is  of  such  a  shape,  and  is  so  arranged  in  relation 
to  the  feed,  hopper  and  grinding  disc  that  it 
serves  to  cut  up  the  stalks  and  prepare  them 
and  feed  them  to  the  grinding  disc,  which  turns 
in  a  toothed  concave,  grinding  them  as  fast  as 
cut.  If  this  machine  should  work  well  it  will  be 
a  very  useful  invention. — Scientific  American. 


CORN  HARVESTERS. 

Gardner  A.  Bruce,  of  Mec’nanicsburg,  Ill.,  has 
invented  an  improvement  in  Machines  for  har¬ 
vesting  corn  stalks,  on  which  he  has  applied  for 
a  patent.  The  nature  of  the  invention  consists 
in  so  arranging  the  cutters  that  they  will  be 
caused  to  revolve  and  cut  in  an  upward  direction, 
and  after  cutting  the  stalks  will  give  them  a  di¬ 
rection  toward  the  center  of  the  machine.  Inclined 
revolving  shafts  are  also  employed  with  arms 
for  bendingand  holding  the  stalks  while  being  cut, 
and  afterward  throwing  them  into  the  receiver 
at  the  center  of  the  machine.  The  propelling- 
wheels  are  each  provided  with  a  separate  axle, 
so  that  an  open  space  is  thus  left  at  the  center, 
and  two  revolving  shafts  with  radial  arms,  in 
combination  with  a  spring  catch  are  employed 
for  holding  the  stalks  until  a  bundle  is  collected. 

-Ibid, 


How  to  Make  Hens  do  their  Duty. — The 
happiest  days  in  our  virtuous  life  have  been 
spent  in  the  country.  There’s  where  we  fas¬ 
tened  virtue  on  us,  drove  in  the  nails  and 
clinched  them  on  the  inside,  to  make  a  sure 
thing  of  it.  This  virtue  is  a  great  thing,  and 
among  other  good  effects,  it  leads  us  all  to  do  all 
the  good  we  can  to  assist  our  fellows  to  the 
fruits  of  our  experience.  The  following  may  be 
servicable  to  our  farmer  friends. 

One  day,  in  our  youth,  while  on  the  magni¬ 
ficent  farm  of  Mrs.  Nancy  Smalleye,  we  watched 
her  struggling  with  a  fractious  hen  biddy,  which 
she  had  seized  by  the  legs,  and  was  resolutely 
bearing  from  the  hen-roost.  The  screams  of 
the  fowl  were  truly  awful,  and  she  spread  her 
feathers  some,  and  indulged  in  sundry  fierce 
pecks  at  the  under-pinnings  of  Mrs.  Smalleye, 
evidently  dissatisfied  with  the  undignified  mode 
of  her  conveyance. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  her  ?”  asked 
we ;  “  going  to  have  a  stew  for  dinner  ?” 

‘A  stew?  No  child,”  was  the  answer. 
“  Fetch  me  a  tub  from  the  shed  and  I’ll  show 
you.” 

The  tub  was  speedily  brought. 

“  Turn  it  upside-down,”  said  she. 

We  did  as  we  were  bid,  wondering  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  biddy. 

Immediately  Mrs.  Smalleye  clapped  the  en¬ 
raged  hen  under  the  tub,  and  with  a  triumphant 
voice  exclaimed — 

“  There  now,  stay  there  you  pesky  critter.  I’ll 
have  it  out  of  you  to-day,  or  you  shan’t  have  a 
mouthful  of  wittles.” 

“Have  what  out  of  her?”  inquired  we,  in  a 
perfect  cloud  of  innocent  unsophisticaticity. 

“  The  egg  of  course,”  said  she. 

“  Why  you  can’t  make  a  hen  lay  an  egg,  can 
you?” 

“Poor  child!”  said  Mrs.  Smalleye  with  up¬ 
lifted  eyes  and  a  compassionate  smile  upon  our 
ignorance.  “  You  don’t  know  how  I  do  it. 
You  see,  dear  Willie,  hens  will  get  lazy  like 
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other  folks,  and  shirk  their  duty  and  don’t  lay, 
as  if  we  could  afford  to  keep  them  for  nothing. 
Some  folks  will  put  up  with  it.  But  I  won’t,  I 
won’t  be  imposed  upon  by  no  hen,  no  indeed. 
I  know  their  eggs,  and  I  can  tell  as  sure  as  ever 
was,  who  does  lay  and  who  don’t.  Them  that 
lays,  I  let  have  their  liberty,  and  go  around  and 
pick  and  scratch  and  court  the  roosters,  and 
tantalize  each  other  and  do  just  about  what 
they  please.  But  them  that  don’t  I  allers  put 
under  the  tub.  The  handles,  you  see,  dear, 
have  just  crack  enough  for  them  to  see  the  other 
hens  enjoying  themselves — and  its  aggravating- 
enough  I  know.  Sometimes  they’re  mighty 
stubborn,  and  won’t  give  in ;  but  eventually, 
they  come  to  their  milk,  as  the  saying  is,  and 
lay  an  egg — and  then  I  let  ’em  out.  This  hen 
is  the  contrariest  hen  I’ve  ever  seen.  I  don’t 
much  expect  to  get  an  egg  out  of  her  before 
four  o’clock?  But  it’s  got  to  come  out.  Yes 
indeed !” 

Luckily  for  the  hen,  it  did  “  come  out  ”  in 
the  course  of  an  hour,  and  she  was  liberated, 
and  went  off  cackling  proudty,  evidently  cheered 
by  the  pleasing  consciousness  of  having  done 
her  duty. — Literary  Museum. 

- - 

HOW  TO  TELL  A  GOOD  TEACHER. 

For  quiet  humor,  the  following  old  story  can¬ 
not  be  excelled.  We  should  really  like  to  know 
who  wrote  it : 

A  gentleman  from  Swampville,  State  of  New- 
York,  was  telling  how  many  different  occupa¬ 
tions  he  had  attempted.  Among  others  he  had 
tried  school  teaching. 

“  How  long  did  you  teach !”  asked  a  by¬ 
stander. 

“  Wal,  I  didn’t  teach  long ;  that  is,  I  only 
went  to  teach. 

“  Did  you  hire  out  ?” 

“Wal,  I  didn’t  hire  out;  I  only  went  to  hire 
out.” 

“  Why  did  you  give  it  up  ?” 

“  Wal,  I  gave  it  up — for  some  reason  or 
nuther.  You  see,  I  travelled  into  a  deestrict 
and  inquired  for  the  trustees.  Somebody  said 
Mr.  Snickels  was  the  man  I  wanted  to  see.  So 
I  found  Mr.  Snickels — named  my  objict,  inter¬ 
ducting  myself — and  asked  him  what  he  thought 
about  letting  me  try  my  luck  with  the  big  boys 
and  unruly  gals  in  the  deestrict.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  I  raaly  considered  myself  cap’ble ;  and 
I  told  him  I  wouldn’t  mind  his  asking  me  a  few 
easy  questions  in  ’rithmetic  and  ’jography,  or 
showing  my  hand  writing.  But  he  said  no, 
never  mind,  he  could  tell  a  good  teacher  by  his 
gait." 

“Let  me  see  you  walk  off  a  little  ways,”  says 
he,  “  and  I  can  tell,”  says  he,  “jis’s  well’s  I’d 
heerd  you  examined,”  says  he. 

“He  sot  in  the  door,  as  he  spoke,  and  I 
thought  he  looked  a  little  skittish :  but  I  was 
considerable  frustrated ,  and  didn’t  mind  much ; 
so  I  turned  about  and  walked  off  as  smart  as  I 
know’d  how.”  He  said  he’d  tell  me  when  to 
stop,  so  I  kep’  on  till  I  thought  I’d  gone  far 
enough — then  I  s’pected  s’thing  was  to  pay,  and 
looked  round.  Wal,  the  door  was  shet,  and 
Srdcicles  was  gone  /” 

“  Did  you  go  back  ?” 

“  Wal,  no — I  didn’t  go  back !” 

“  Did  you  apply  for  another  school  ?” 

“Wal,  no — I  didn’t  apply  for  another  school,” 
said  the  gentleman  from  Swampville.  “  I  ra¬ 
ther  judged  my  appearance  was  against  me.” 


Chinese  Bill  of  Fare. — A  California  paper 
gives  the  following  as  a  regular  bill  of  fare  at  a 
Chinese  restaurant  in  that  city  : 

“  Cat  Cutlet,  25  cents  ;  Griddled  Rats,  6  cents ; 
Dog  Soup,  12  cents ;  Roast  Dog,  18  cents ;  Dog 
Pie,  6  cents.” 

Retort. — “If  I  were  so  unlucky,”  said  an 
officer,  “as  to  have  a  stupid  son,  1  would  cer¬ 
tainly  by  all  means,  make  him  a  parson.” 

A  clergyman,  who  was  in  the  company, 


calmly  replied,  “You  think  differently,  sir,  from 
your  father.” 

- O* - 

Losing  ms  Soul. — A  man  well  clad  and  appa¬ 
rently  “  well  to  do,”  passing  along  East  Broad¬ 
way  yesterday,  dropped  a  pocket-book  as  pleth¬ 
oric  and  well  to  do  as  himself.  A  mannikin  of 
a  fellow  with  red  cheeks,  bright  eyes,  and  toes 
that  could  be  counted  every  one,  through  the 
worn  and  tattered  shoes,  spied  the  fallen  treasure, 
picked  it  up,  and  bounded  on  with  might  and 
main  after  the  unconscious  loser. 

“Here,  sir!  Here’s  yo-ur  pocket-bo-o-k !” 
panted  the  little  fellow.  The  man  stopped  qui¬ 
etly,  took  the  book,  opened  it,  rapidly  ran  over 
the  bills — 5s — 10s — 20s. 

There  was  a  little  silver — dimes,  shillings, 
quarters,  and  among  them  a  poor,  dingy-looking 
penny,  just  one,  sole  representative  of  the  whole 
Lake  Superior  regions. 

It  was  all  right — every  bill,  atom  of  silver, 
even  to  the  dear  little  penny,  was  there. 

The  man  seemed  to  be  musing.  What  would 
he  do,  thought  the  boy ;  what  would  he  do, 
thought  we.  Perhaps  he  would  give  him  a  dol¬ 
lar — certainly  a  quarter — at  least  a  shilling. 
Maybe  he  would  take  him  into  a  neighboring 
shoe  store  and  buy  him  a  substantial  pair  of 
little  boots.  That  would  be  better  still.  At 
least  he  would  purchase  a  pair  of  warm,  woolen 
mittens — nice  red  and  white  mittens— for  the 
little  man  who  looked  up  so  earnestly  and  hon¬ 
estly  into  his  face.  Slowly  he  fingered  the 
change  in  the  pocket-book.  He  takes  out  a 
coin  and  deliberately  and  with  a  generous  smile 
placed  in  the  open  palm  of  the  lad  a  whole  cent. 

The  recipient  of  this  unexpected  gift  gave  a 
second  look  at  the  coin,  to  make  sure  it  was  no 
optical  delusion,  and  another  at  the  man,  to 
make  sure  it  was  a  man — of  which,  by  the  way, 
he  had  some  small  doubt — and  dropping  the 
penny  into  the  capacious  pocket  of  his  bene¬ 
factor’s  overcoat,  archly  said,  “  Don’t  rob  your¬ 
self,  sir, ’’and  darted  away  over  the  frozen  ground, 
convinced,  no  doubt,  that  he  had  seen  a  man 
for  once,  who  carried  his  soul  in  his  pocket- 
book. — Tribune. 

EUROPEAN  FASHIONS. 

Letters  from  Paris  state  that  the  extrava¬ 
gance  in  dress  for  the  last  winter  will  be  out¬ 
done  by  the  magnificence  of  the  toilettes  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  approaching  season.  Enor¬ 
mously  expensive  toilettes  are  not  confined  to 
the  older  members  of  society;  the  juvenile  part 
of  the  beau-monde  is  loaded  with  velvets,  em¬ 
broideries,  flounces,  and  feathers,  xls  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  vanity  and  extravagance  of  private 
families  in  Paris,  we  may  cite  an  instance  in 
which  a  baptismal  dress  of  an  infant  has  been 
prepared  of  exquisite  embroidery  and  lace,  at  an 
expense  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  where  these  tiny  articles  were  pro¬ 
duced  has  been  thronged  with  lady  visitors  to 
see  the  rich  and  costly  dress  in  which  the  little 
creature  is  to  renounce  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  the  world. 

Spreading  Herself. — Once  upon  a  time  an 
old  lady  sent  her  grandson  out  to  set  a  turkey. 
On  his  return,  the  following  dialogue  took 
place : 

“  Sammy,  have  you  set  her?” 

“  Yes,  grandma.” 

“  Fixed  the  nest  all  up  nicely?” 

“  Mighty  fine,  grandma.” 

“  How  many  eggs  did  you  put  under  her  ?” 

“  One  hundred  and  twenty,  grandma.” 

“  Why,  Sammy,  what  did  you  put  so  many 
under  her  for  ?” 

“  Grandma,  I  wanted  to  see  her  spread  her¬ 
self"  _ ^ _ 

A  Newspaper. — Dr.  Johnson,  when  in  the 
fulness  of  years  and  knowledge,  said  :  “  I  never 
took  up  a  newspaper  without  finding  something 
I  would  have  deemed  it  a  loss  not  to  have  seen  ; 
never  without  deriving  from  it  instruction  and 
amusement.” 


The  Only  Child. — From  the  bottom  of  our 
heart  do  we  pity  the  only  child.  We  care  not 
how  large  the  fortune  that  awaits  that  only  son 
or  daughter,  we  do  not  envy  their  position. 
When  we  behold  one,  who  will  soon  be  the  sole 
heir  to  all  a  parent’s  wealth,  we  do  not  have  any 
envious  feelings  arise  within  our  bosom  towards 
that  favored  one ;  but  we  pity  them,  that  they 
have  no  kind  brother  or  sister,  to  share  alike  their 
wealth  and  affections.  They  may  be  the  idol  of 
idolating  parents,  but  they  know  not  the  value 
of  a  brother’s  love,  or  the  priceless  wealth  of  a 
fond  sister’s  affection.  We  would  not  exchange 
a  sister’s  love  [for  all  the  untold  wealth  of  Gol- 
conda’s  mines.  Oft  do  we  take  a  retrospective 
glance  down  the  dim  and  shadowy  valley  of  the 
past,  and  mingle  in  happy  scenes  again  with  the 
loved  ones  at  home.  There  was  no  envy  there, 
in  our  happy  home  circle.  Oft  as  we  have  gath¬ 
ered  around  the  festal  board,  have  we  thanked 
God  that  there  were  others,  near  and  dear  to 
us,  to  share  that  mother’s  love,  and  father’s 
guardian  care. — Louisville  Christian  Advocate. 

- ©O'© - 

Western  Settlers. — A  wag  was  one  day 
speaking  of  two  of  his  acquaintances  who  had 
gone  west,  where  new  comers  were  usually  at¬ 
tacked  the  first  season,  with  the  ague,  and  said 
he — 

“  Neither  of  these  two  men  will  be  afflicted.” 

“Why  not?”  inquired  a  bystander. 

“  Because,”  was  the  reply,  “  one  of  them  is 
too  lazy  to  shake,  and  the  other  won’t  shake 
unless  he  gets  pay  for  it.” 

TnERE  cannot  be  a  surer  proof  of  low  origin, 
or  of  an  innate  meaness  of  disposition  than  to 
be  always  talking  and  thinking  of  being  gen¬ 
teel. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  BRITISH  CORN  TRADE. 

The  upward  movement  in  prices  which  com¬ 
menced  about  a  fortnight  ago  has  continued,  and 
the  rise  since  we  last  addressed  our  readers  has 
amounted  to  3s.  and  4s.  per  quarter  at  most  of 
the  provincial  markets.  The  advance  has  been 
most  decided  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
no  stocks  of  foreign  Wheat  are  held,  and  where 
buyers  have  consequently  had  to  depend  entirely 
on  the  growers  for  supplies.  The  latter,  instead 
of  increasing  (as  they  usually  do  about  Christms 
time)  have  diminished,  and  this  has  naturally 
given  rise  to  the  belief  that  farmers  have  already 
parted  with  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  last  de¬ 
ficient  crop  as  to  render  them  indifferent  about 
realizing.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  ascertain 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what  the  stocks  in 
growers’  hands  may  be,  but  the  result  of  care¬ 
ful  inquiry  would  lead  to  the  impression  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  yield,  they  have 
delivered  freely  ever  since  harvest. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  of  the  year 
when  importations  may  be  expected  to  fall  off ; 
and  if  the  quantity  of  home-grown  Wheat  here¬ 
after  brought  forward  should  be  as  small  as  the 
deliveries  have  been  of  late,  any  decrease  in  the 
foreign  arrivals  would  be  very  speedily  felt.  As 
it  is,  supplies  have  hardly  more  than  kept  pace 
with  demand.  In  many  of  the  principal  places 
west,  as  well  as  north,  scarcely  any  stocks  are 
held :  indeed,  if  we  except  London  and  Liver¬ 
pool,  the  quantity  of  foreign  bread-stuffs  in  the 
kingdom  is  really  insignificant ;  and  it  would  be 
vain,  therefore,  to  expect '  any  decline  in  prices 
during  the  winter  months.  Beyond  what  is 
known  to  be  no  passage  from  America  to  this 
country,  no  supplies  of  moment  can  be  safely 
reckoned  on  till  the  spring.  It  may,  therefore, 
well  be  questioned  whether  the  arrival  of  the 
long-looked-for  aid  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  will  have  any  depressing  effect  on  quo¬ 
tations. 

The  eastern  question  has  now  arrived  at  such 
a  point  as  to  render  the  interference  of  England 
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and  France  unavoidable.  War  being  once  com¬ 
menced,  no  one  can  foresee  the  issue.  The  regu¬ 
lar  course  of  trade  with  the  Black  Sea  has  already 
been  interrupted,  and  the  probability  ig  that 
supplies  from  thence  will  for  months  to  come  be 
on  a  much  more  moderate  scale  than  usual :  in¬ 
deed,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  ex¬ 
tensive  wants  of  the  Italian  States  and  the  South 
of  France,  it  becomes  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  Great  Britain  can  safely  calculate  on 
receiving  material  aid  from  ports  east  of  Gib- 
ralter. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  causes  to  induce 
us  to  believe  that  the  price  of  Wheat  has  not 
reached  the  maximum,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
period  of  calm  may  succeed  to  the  excitement  of 
the  last  few  weeks.  Present  rates  are  too  high 
to  hold  out  inducement  to  enter  into  speculative 
investments.  The  continental  demand  appears 
for  the  present  to  be  satisfied,  and  our  principal 
millers  having  lately  bought  rather  extensively, 
may,  and  probably  will,  pause  for  a  time.  Mean¬ 
while  the  American  supply  cannot  be  far  off, 
and  if  importers  should  show  any  anxiety  to 
realize  from  on  board  ship,  we  might  witness  a 
temporary  reaction  of  a  few  shillings  per  quar¬ 
ter. 

Indian  Corn  has  been  held  with  increased  firm¬ 
ness.  For  Ibraila  43s.,  and  for  Odessa  46s.  per 
qr.,  cost  and. freight  has  been  paid. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  COEN  TRADE. 

The  latest  advices  from  the  north  of  Europe 
inform  us  that  the  frost  had  rather  increased  in 
intensity,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Baltic  will  not  again  be  free  until  next 
spring. 

Danzig  letters,  of  the  20th  instant,  state  that 
it  was  contemplated  to  cut  a  channel  so  as  to 
release  some  of  the  laden  vessels,  and  allow  them 
to  put  to  sea.  The  news  of  the  rise  here  had 
given  a  fresh  impetus  to  prices,  and  the  advance 
in  the  course  of  about  a  week  had  been  3s.  per 
quarter.  Stocks  in  warehouse  were  small ;  and, 
though  the  deliveries  from  the  growers  had 
rather  increased,  the  supplies  had  not  been  by 
any  means  large. 

Stettin  letters,  of  Tuesday,  state  that  the 
Wheat  trade  had  been  kept  quiet  owing  to  the 
increased  caution  which  the  banks  had  exercised 
in  making  advances  on  grain. 

The  advance  from  Rostock,  Anclam,  and  Stral- 
sund  report  business  firm. 

The  Hamburg  market  was  quiet  on  Tuesday, 
and  there  was  decidedly  less  disposition  than  the 
previous  post  day  to  make  purchases  of  Wheat 
for  spring  delivery ;  meanwhile  holders  remained 
firm,  and  previous  prices  were  steadily  insisted 
on. 

From  Holland  we  learn  that  after  a  temporary 
depression,  the  demand  for  wheat  had  again  im¬ 
proved,  and  at  Rotterdam,  on  Monday  a  decided 
rise  took  place  in  prices,  caused  partly  by  report 
from  London  by  Telegraph. 

By  the  latest  advices  from  France  we  learn 
that  the  excitement  in  the  Wheat  trade  had  in 
a  measure  subsided,  but  opinion  as  to  the  wants 
of  the  country  had  not  undergone  any  change, 
and  the  prevailing  belief  was  that  considerable 
imports  would  continue  to  be  required.  The 
very  high  range  of  prices  had,  however,  had  the 
effect  of  economising  consumption,  and  had 
checked  all  disposition  to  speculate. 

The  accounts  from  the  more  distant  eastern 
ports  are  of  much  the  same  character  as  before, 
the  only  change  of  importance  reported  being 
some  reduction  in  the  rates  of  freight. 

Odessa  letters,  of  the  9th  inst.,  inform  us  that 
the  demand  for  Wheat  for  export  had  rather 
slackened  since  that  day  week,  but  that  pre¬ 
vious  prices  had  nevertheless  been  well  sup¬ 
ported. 

PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

Wholesale  prices  of  the  more  important  Vegetables, 
Fruits, '&c. 

Washington  Market,  Jail.  14,1854. 
Vegetables. — Potatoes,  Carters,  and  Mercers,  $  bbl., 
$3  ;  Western  Reds,  <jp  bbl.,  $2  50  ;  Sweet  Potatoes,  $  bbl., 
S3  50  ;  Cabbages,  $  100,  $5@j!7 ;  Red  do.,  $8 ;  Savoys, 


tp  100,  $4®$5  ;  German  Greens,  $  100,  $2  ;  Onions,  white, 
$  bbl.,  $2@$2  25  ;  yellow  do.,  $1  75  ;  red  do.,  $1  50  ;  Pars¬ 
nips  $  bushel,  50c.  ;  Carrots,  $  bushel,  50c.;  Beets,  50c  ; 
Turnips,  Ruta  Baga,  $  bbl.,  $1  50  ;  white  Dutch  $  bushel, 
50c. ;  yellow  stone, $  bushel,  50c. ;  Spinach,  $  bbl.,  $2  ; 
Corn  Salad,  $  bbl.,  $1  50  ;  Celery  $  doz.  bunches,  $1  ; 
Parsley,  $  doz.  bunches,  31c.  ;  Leeks,  $  doz.  bunches, 
62%c. 

Fruits.— Apples,  R.  I.  Greenings,  $  bbl.,  $3  50@$4  ; 
Baldwins,  $2  75@$3  25  ;  Spitzenburgs,  $2  75@$3  ;  Van- 
dervere,  $2  50@$3  ;  Swaar,  $2  50® $3  25 ;  Roxbury  Rus¬ 
sets,  $3  ;  Gilliflower,  $2  50 ;  Seek-no-further,  $2  50@$3; 
Cranberries,  bbl.,  $4  50@$7  50  ;  Hickory  nuts,  $  bush-, 
$2  ;  Chestnuts,  <g  bush.,  $2. 

Poultry  is  beginning  to  fall  off  a  little,  the  quality  of  the 
lots  offered  is  not  equal  to  the  average  of  what  has  been 
disposed  of  for  some  weeks  past,  and  the  price  is  also  re¬ 
duced  a  little  ;  good  fowls  have  been  sold  in  lots  at  from 
8©9c.  per  pound.  Choice  turkies  will  bring  a  little  more, 
but  10c.  is  considered  a  fair  price. 

Retailers  ask  12c.  per  pound,  but  do  not  always  get  it. 

Eggs  continue  at  last  week's  prices  ;  they  are  small,  and 
though  5  for  a  shilling  is  the  regular  retail  price,  some  per¬ 
sons  are  content  to  procure  4  good  ones. 

Pork  is  selling  here  at  6%@7c.,  and  single  carcases  7® 
7%  for  the  best  quality. 

The  weather  this  morning  was  unfavorable  for  exposing 
garden  produce.  There  was,  notwithstanding,  a  fair  supply 
of  cabbages  and  turnips  in  good  condition  ;  the  prices  have 
advanced  a  little  since  last  week.  Fruit  is  not  so  abundant 
as  for  several  weeks  previously,  and  much  of  it  becomes 
damaged  in  store  during  this  variable  weather.  The  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples  are  much  more  limited  than  we  have  known 
them  to  be  for  some  time,  Spitzenburgs,  Swaars,  and  Rus¬ 
sets  are  still  in  good  order ;  good  samples  of  Greenings 
command  a  high  price,  as  they  are  scarce.  The  choice 
samples  of  apples  which  may  find  their  way  to  the  city  from 
a  distance,  are  disposed  of  before  they  reach  this  market ; 
there  is  always  a  demand  for  such,  at  rates  much  above  the 
average. 

There  is  no  description  of  produce  more  variable  in  price 
than  that  of  vegetables,  such  as  cabbages,  turnips,  celery, 
and  other  small  articles.  We  can  scarcely  fix  a  rate, which 
will  give  a  proper  idea  to  the  grower  what  his  roots  will 
bring  him  from  week  to  week,  as  they  are  disposed  of  with¬ 
out  much  regularity  or  system. 


NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  Jan.  16,  1854. 

After  a  good  deal  of  talk,  some  excitement,  and  a  little 
ill-feeling,  the  cattle  market  has  settled  back  to  its  usual 
day;  so  that  those  who  were  disposed  to  rest  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  allow  their  neighbors  to  do  likewise,  have  been 
defeated  in  their  good  intentions.  Some  of  them  may  not 
have  been  at  all  scrupulous  about  the  matter,  but  they  were 
at  least  willing  to  waive  their  right  to  prevent  those  who 
were  particular  on  the  point  to  act  in  accordance  with  their 
convictions  of  right  and  wrong.  Other  considerations  have 
prevailed,  and  the  countrymen  must  submit  for  the  present. 
The  subject  will  doubtless  come  up  in  some  other  form.  The 
market  to-day  was  decidedly  a  dull  one,  more  so  than  any 
that  has  been  held  lor  many  weeks.  This  is  not  attributed 
to  any  irregularity  in  the  holding  of  the  market,  but  the  want 
of  demand  for  meat  with  the  butchers.  They  were  very 
careless  about  purchasing,  and  disposed  to  estimate  weights 
low.  The  number  of  cattle  in  market  was  smaller,  but  the 
report  embraces  one  day  less  than  the  week. 

Part  of  the  lot  of  30  Kentucky  cattle  mentioned  last  week 
were  in  market  to  day.  The  owner,  Isaac  Moore,  of  Clarke 
Co.,  Ivy.,  has  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  discrimination 
of  purchasers  in  the  market;  he  has  not  had  much  encour¬ 
agement  to  bring  another  such  lot  of  cattle  on  here  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  about  $16  per  head,  and  much  annoyance  from  the 
unaccommodating  disposition  of  railroad  agents.  A  freight 
agent  jat  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  unusually  disobliging,  and 
made  a  strong  impression,  though  not  a  favorable  one, 
on  the  minds  of  all  who  had’charge  of  cattle;  public  opinion, 
it  seems,  is  the  only  tribunal  before  which  such  persons  can 
be  arraigned;  their  conduct  must  eventually  injure  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  their  employers.  On  the  Dunkirk  road  they  were 
treated  in  quite  a  different  manner  by  the  employees.  He 
sold  11  steers  to  Mr.  Lalor,  Center  Market,  for  $145  each, 
estimated  weight  12%  hundred,  a  little  over  11c.  He  also 
sold  12  to  Beny.  Weeks,  Fulton  Market,  at  a  little  lower 
estimate.  This  lot  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  ever 
brought  to  this  market  from  Kentucky. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  for  the  week  ending  Jan. 
10,  at  the 

Washington  Yards,  Forty-fourth  street. 

A.  M.  Allerton,  Proprietor. 

RECEIVER  DURING  THE  WEEK.  IN  MARKET  TO-DAY. 


Beeves 

,  1,951 

1,951 

Cows, 

2 

Sheep, 

1,019 

350 

Veals, 

120 

Swine, 

522 

115 

The 

prices  of  cattle  were 

much  lower  to-day  than 

have  reported  them  for  some  weeks  past,  and  sales  were 
dull  with  the  prospect  of  a  large  number  being  left  over. 

Inferior,  7%@8c. 

Middling,  8%@9c. 

Extra,  9%c. 

A  few  choice  ones  sold  for  10c. 

The  general  impression  is  that  the  price  of  beef  cannot 
be  sustained,  and  that  a  decided  reduction  must  soon  take 
place. 

The  cattle  reported  above  were  forwarded  as  follows,: 

By  Harlem  railroad,  beeves,  278  ;  sheep,  819;  veals,  120. 

Hudson  River  railroad,  beeves,  526  ;  sheep,  200  ;  swine, 
115. 

Erie  railroad,  beeves,  462 ;  swine,  407. 

New-York  State  cattle,  by  cars,  569  ;  on  foot,  226. 

Pennsylvania,  on  foot,  185. 

Ohio,  by  cars,  219. 

Kentucky,  by  cars,  189. 

Virginia,  on  foot,  228. 

Connecticut,  on  foot,  57. 

The  numbers  at  the  other  market  places  were  as  follows  : 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  IN  MARKET  TO-DAY. 


Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  street. 


Beeves, 

325 

20 

Cows  and  Calves,  35 

10 

Sheep, 

3,000 

400 

Veals, 

25 

Browning’s,  Sixth  street. 

Beeves, 

272 

Cows, 

46 

Sheep, 

3,385 

800 

Only  a  few  beeves  on  hand  here. 


O’Brien’s,  Sixth  street. 

Cows,  20 

Beeves,  100 

At  Chamberlin’s  there  was  little  demand  for  either  beeves 
or  milch  cows  ;  prices  of  beef  quoted  at  7%@9%c.,  and 
cows  from  $25©$50  ;  very  few  of  the  latter  inquired  for. 

Sheep. — The  supply  at  Chamberlin’s  has  not  been  as 
heavy  this  week  as  the  previous  one.  The  average  prices 
quoted  are  $2  75,  $4@$7. 

John  Mortimork,  broker  at  Chamberlin’s,  furnishes  the 
following : 


Sheep. 

Average  per  head. 

Per  pound. 

-  89 

$4  25 

10c. 

125 

3  75 

9c. 

55 

4  25 

10c.  full 

104 

3  75 

9%c. 

180 

4  00 

10c. 

89 

2  75  very  poor. 

77 

4  50  fair 

10c. 

164 

4  00 

10c. 

11 

very  fine 

10  25 

12%c. 

Lambs. 

20 

middling 

2  75 

11c. 

He  quotes  mutton  at  4@8%c.  per  pound,  according  to 
quality. 

There  has  been  a  good  supply  of  sheep  from  Jersey, 
which  would  average  55  pounds  of  mutton  each  ;  sold  from 
10@11  cents. 

Wm.  Deheart  sold  several  lots  of  which  we  quoted  the 
following:  37  sheep,  for  $231  ;  45,  ®§5  25  ;  121,  for  $660. 

At  Browning’s  there  was  no  variation  in  prices  with  a 
little  larger  supply  than  last  week. 

Veals. — The  supply  is  small,  and  prices  same  as  last 
quotations. 

Swine  have  not  been  so  brisk  ;  a  lot  of  hogs  are  held  by 
A  M.  Allerton  at  from  5@5%c. ;  the  price  of  carcases  at 
Washington  market  is  from  6%@7c. 

Horse  Market. — There  is  scarcely  any  business  trans¬ 
acting  in  the  horse  market ;  it  has  been  unusually  dull  for 
some  weeks  ;  a  revival  will  soon  take  place. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce,  Groceries,  Provisions,  Lumber,  d-c. 

Ashes. 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853 . $100  lbs.  5  56 %© - 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852 . 5  81%@ - 

Beeswax. 

American  Yellow . $  lb.  —  27  @28 

Bristles. 

American,  Gray  and  White . —  40  @—  45 

Coal. 

Liverpool  Orrel . $  chaldron,  10  50  ®  12  50 

Scotch . . @ - 

Sidney .  7  75  @  50 

Pictou .  8  50  @ 

Anthracite _ :  . $  2,000  lb.  6  50  @  7  — 

Cotton.  A  tlantic  Other  Gulf 

Ports.  Florida.  Ports. 

Inferior . —  ©-—  —  © —  —  @— 

Low  to  good  ord .  7%@8%  7%@8%  7%@8>£ 

Low  to  good  mid .  9%@10%  10%@11%  11  @11% 

Mid.  fair  to  fair . 10  ©11  11%@11%  11%@I2 

Fully  fr.  to  good  ft- . 11%@—  H%@—  —  @12% 

Good  and  fine . —  @—  —  @—  —  @— 
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Cotton  Bagging. 

Gunny  Cloth . .  .  . $  yard, —  10)£@10% 

American  Kentucky . , . . @ — 

Dundee . —  —  @ — 

Coffee. 

Java,  White .  .  f  lb. —  13  @— 11 

Mocha . . —  13  @ — l: 


lb.  —  7 


Maracaibo . 

St.  Domingo . .  .(cash) . 

Cordage. 

Bale  Rope . . . 

Boit  Rope . 

Corks. 

Velvet,  Quarts . f  gro.  —  3 

Velvet,  Pints .  . —  2' 

Phials . —  • 

Feathers. 

Live  Geese,  prime . f  lb.  — • 

Flax. 

Jersey . fib.  — 

Flour  and  Meal. 

Sour . f  bbl.  6  2 


11  @— iij 
9X0—10 


- @-14 


@—45 

@—28 

@—12 


"45  @—  47 


State,  common  brands .  7  81%@ - 

State,  Straight  brand . .  7  81%@7  88 

State,  favorite  brands.. . . .  7  S7>£@7  935 

Western,  mixed  do .  7  75  @7  81) 


Michigan,  fancy  brands .  7  68%© - 


Ohio,  fancy  brands . . .  7  93%@ - 

Ohio,  extra  brands .  8 —  @8  50 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do .  8  —  @8  31) 

Genesee,  fancy  brands .  7  93%@8 — 

Genesee,  extra  brands .  8  06%@8  75 

Canada,  (in  bond) .  7  75  @7  81), 

Brandywine .  7  87)£@8 — 

Georgetown .  7  8~y@,8 — 

Petersburgh  City .  7  87  y  @,8  — 


@2  04 
@1  90 
@1  95 
@1  90 
@1  95 
@1  85 
@1  85 
@  - 
@-79 
@—90 


89 

@—90 

@—90 

@ - 

@—90 
@—50 
@-47 
@—53 
@ — 50 
@—46 

@2  87X 


Corn  Meal,  Jersey . . 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . .4  — 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . f  punch.  18  — 

Grain. 

Wheat,  White  Genesee . f  bush.  1  95 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) .  1  85 

Wheat,  Southern,  White .  1  90 

Wheat,  Ohio,  White .  180 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White .  1  87 

Wheat,  Mixed  Western .  1  80 

Wheat,  Western  Red .  1  80 

Rye,  Northern .  1  23 

Corn,  Unsound . —  78 

Corn.  Round  Yellow . —  89 

Corn,  Round  White . —  89 

Corn,  Southern  White . —  88  @ — 89 

Corn,  Southern  Yello.w . . .. —  88 

Corn,  Southern  Mixed . —  88 

Corn,  Western  Mixed . —  89 

Corn,  Western  Yellow . . 

Barley . . —  84 

Oats,  River  and  Canal . —  49 

Oats,  New-Jersey . —  45 

Oats,  Western . —  51 

Oats,  Penna . —  48 

Oats,  Southern . —  45 

Peas,  Black-eyed  . $  2  bush.  2  75 

Peas,  Canada . bush.  1  18%@ - 

Beans,  White .  1  50  @1  62 

Hay,  for  shipping  : 

North  River,  in  bales . $  100  lbs.  —  65  @—  70 

Hops. 

1853 . 

1852 . 

Hair. 

Rio  Grande,  Mixed . $  lb.  —  20 

Buenos  Ayres,  Mixed . —  19 

Hemp. 

Russia,  clean  . f  ton. 285  — 

Russia,  Outshot . . @  — 

Manilla . f  lb.—  10)£@  — 

Sisal . —  10  @  — 

Sunn . —  6  @  — 

Italian . f  ton,  240  —  @  — 

Jute . 132  50  @135 

American,  Dew-rotted . 170  — 

American,  do.,  Dressed . 180  — 

American,  Water-rotted . . 

Lime. 

Rockland,  Common . f  bbl. - 

Lumber. 

WHOLESALE  TRICES. 

Timber,  White  Pine . f  cubic  ft.  —  18  @  —  22 

Timber,  Oak . —  25  @  —  30 

Timber,  Grand  Island,  W.  O . —  35  @  —  38 

Timber,  Geo.  Yel.  Pine . (by  cargo)  —  18  @  —  22 

YARD  SELLING  PRICES 


!  lb.  —  45  @  —  48 
....—  38  @  —  40 


22 

21 


@300 


@175  50 
@220  — 


1  — 


Timber,  Oak  Scantling . f  M.  ft.  30  — 

Timber,  or  Beams,  Eastern . 17  50 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Worked . . 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Unworked . 20  — 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  Clear . 37  50 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  2d  qual . 30  — 

Boards,  North  River,  Box . 16  — 

Boards,  Albany  Pine . tp  pee. —  16 

Boards,  City  Worked . —  22 

Boards,  do.  narrow,  clear  ceiling . —  25 

Plank,  do.,  narrow,  clear  flooring . —  25 

Plank,  Albany  Pine . —  26 

Plank,  City  Worked . —  26 

Plank,  Albany  Spruce . —  18 

Plank,  Spruce,  City  Worked . —  22 


@  40  — 
@  18  75 
@35  — 
@  25  — 
©  40  — 
@35  — 
©  17  — 
@  —  22 
@  -  24 


—  32 

—  32 

—  20 
—  24 


Shingles,  Pine,  sawed . 99  bunch,  2  25  @  2  50 

Shingles,  Pine,  split  and  shaved 

.  2  75  @  3  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  1st  qual... 

.f  M.  24  —  @  28  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  2d  quality 

. 22  —  @  25  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  2  ft.  1st  quality 

. 19  —  @  21  — 

Shingles,  Cedar, 2 ft.  2d  quality. 

<  Shingles,  Company,  3  ft . 

<;  Shingles,  Cypress,  2  ft . 

\  Shingles,  Cypress,  3ft . 

. . ©22  — 

i  Staves,  White  Oak,  Pipe . 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Iltid . 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Bbl. . 

. 40  —  @ - 

Staves,  Red  Oak,  Ilhd . 

Heading,  White  Oak . 

Molasses. 

New-Orleans . 

^  gall.  —  28  @ - 

Porto  Bico . 

. —  23  @  —  37 

Cuba  Muscovado .  ..  . 

Trinidad  Cuba . 

. —  23  @  —  25 

Cardenas,  &c . 

Nails. 

Cut,  4d@60d . 

-fib.-  4)<(@:-  5 

Wrought,  6d@20d . 

. —  -  © - 

Naval  Stores. 

Turpentine,  Soft,  North  County, f  2801b. - @5  — 

Turpentine,  Wilmington . 

Tar . 

f  bbl.  3  —  @  3  50 

Pitch,  City . 

.  2  75  © - 

Resin,  Common,  (delivered) . 

. 1  75  @  I  S7M 

Resin,  White . . f  280  lb.  2  50  @  4  75 

Spirits  Turpentine . $  gall. —  66  @  —  68 

OU  Cake. 

Thin  Oblong,  City . 

.f  ton,  —  —  @ - 

Thick,  Round,  Country . 

Thin  Oblong  Country . 

. . @33  — 

Provisions. 

Beef,  Mess,  Country . 

.fbbl.  8  25  @11  — 

Beef,  Prime,  Country . 

. 5  50  @  5  75 

Beef,  Mess,  City . 

. 13—  @13  50 

Beef,  Mess,  extra . 

. 15  50  @16  50 

Beef,  Prime,  City . 

. 6  25  @  6  62)1 

Beef,  Mess,  repacked,  Wiscon. . 

. . @13  50 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . 

.f  tee.  18  50  @22  — 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . 

.f  bbl.  13  50  @14  I2y 

Pork,  Prime,  Western . 

.  12  87 y@, - 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . 

. 14  50  @ - 

Pork,  Clear,  Western . 

. . @16  — 

Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels. . . 

..f  lb. -10%@ - 

Hams,  Pickled, . 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . 

. . @- 

Shoulders,  Pickled . 

. -  6%@ - 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted . 

. . @—  6% 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . 

.$9  bbl.  13—  @15  — 

Beef,  Smoked . 

..fib.  -  8y  @ —  9 X 

Butter,  Orange  County . 

. —  20  @— 22)£ 

Butter,  Ohio . 

. —  10  @—13 

Butter,  New-York  State  Dairies . 

. —  16  @—19 

Butter.  Canada . 

Butter,  other  Foreign,  (in  bond,) 

. . @ - 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime . 

. -  syM—  nx 

Plaster  Paris. 

Blue  Nova  Scotia . . 

.f  ton,  3  50  @  3  75 

White  Nova  Scotia . 

Salt. 

Turks  Island .  .  99  bush.  - - @—48 

St.  Martin’s . 

. . @ - 

Liverpool,  Ground . 

f  sack,  1  10  @1  12 y 

Liverpool,  Fine . 

. 1  45  @  1  50 

Liverpool,  Fine,  Ashton's . 

. 1  72  y@  1  75 

Saltpetre. 

Relined . 

. f  —  6%©—  8  . 

Crude,  East  India . 

. -  7  @—  7y 

Nitrate  Soda . 

Seeds. 

Clover . 

..fib.- 10  @-n y 

Timothy,  Mowed . 

.f  tee.  14—  @17  — 

Timothy,  Reaped . 

. 17—  @20  — 

Flax,  American,  Rough . 39  bush.  —  - 

Linseed,  Calcutta . 

Sugar. 

. ^  lb.  —  —  - 

New-Orleans . 

Cuba  Muscovado . 

. —  4  %@—  6 

Porto  Rico . 

Havana,  White . 

. -  7)f@—  8 

Havana,  Brown  and  Yellow . 

. —  5  @—  7% 

Manilla . 

. -  5X@ - 

Brazil  White . 

Brazil,  Brown . 

. -  5  © - 

Stuart’s,  Double-Refined,  Loaf. . . 

. —  9%@ - 

do.  do.  do.  Crushed  :  oi  —  9%@ - 

do.  do.  do.  Ground  :  g  :  —  8%@ - 

do.  (A)  Crushed . 

.  :g:  —  9  @ - 

do.  2d  quality,  Crushed . 

Tobacco. 

Virginia . 

.fib. - © -  j. 

Kentucky . 

. -  5 x@-  9 y 

Mason  County . 

. —  6%@—  11 

Maryland . 

St. Domingo . 

. —  12  @—18  e 

Cuba . 

. —  ]8y@,—  23y  > 

Yara . 

. —  40  @—45  c 

Havana,  Fillers  and  Wrappers  . . 

. —  25  @  1  —  a 

Florida  Wrappers . 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . 

. —  6  @—20  „ 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Leaf . 

. —  5  y®.—  15  1 

Tallow. 

f 

American,  Prime . 

,f  lb. -11%©-  12 

Wool. 

e 

American,  Saxony  Fleece . 

.fib.  —  50  @—  55  \ 

American,  Full-blood  Merino . 

. -46  @-43  ' 

American  y  and  %  Merino  . 

American,  Native  and  )(  Merino. 

. —  38  @—40 

Extra,  Pulled,  . 

......—  46  @—48  f< 

Superfine,  Pulled . 

. —  42  @—44 

No.  1.  Pulled . 

. -38  @—40  9 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements  for  the  American  Agriculturist  must  be 
paid  for  in  advance. 

ON  THE  FIRST  OF  JANUARY  WILL  BlT  PUBLISHED, 
the  first  number  of  the  twentieth  volume  of 
THE  MAGAZINE  OF  HORTICULTURE, 
a  monthly  Journal  of  Horticultural  Science.  Landscape  Gar¬ 
dening,  and  Rural  Art.  Edited  by  C.  M.  IIOVEY,  author  of 
The  Fruits  of  America. 

Vol.  Nineteenth,  just  completed,  bound  in  cloth,  $2  50.  A 
few  complete  sets,  in  nineteen  volumes,  $2  00  each. 

The  Magazine  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  inform¬ 
ation  in  every  department  of  Horticulture.  Its  contents  em¬ 
brace— 


The  Science  and  Practice  of 
Cultivation. 

Descriptions  of  all  New 
Fruits. 

Pomological  Gossip. 

Notices  of  New  Trees,  Shrubs, 
&c. 

Notices  of  all  New  Flowers 
and  Plants. 

Notes  on  Gardens  and  Nurse¬ 
ries. 

Improved  Modes  of  Culture. 


Construction  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Graperies. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Review  of  Works  on  Garden¬ 
ing. 

General  Notices. 

Domestic  Notices. 

Replies  to  Questions. 

Reports  of  various  Horticul¬ 
tural  Societies. 

Massachusetts’  Horticultural 
Society 


And  to  facilitate  cultivators  in  their  labors,  a 
Monthly  Calender  of  Horticultural  Operations, 
given  in  detail,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  amateur  culti¬ 
vators,  reminding  them  of  the  routine  of  operations  which 
are  necessary  to  be  performed  in  the  Fruit  Garden,  Flower 
Garden,  Ornamental  Grounds,  Greenhouses,  Grapery  and 
Kitchen  Garden,  through  the  varying  seasons  of  the  year; 
in  fine,  giving  all  the  information  which  the  amateur  or  the 
country  gentleman  requires  to  manage  successfully  the 
smallest  or  largest  garden. 

In  the  past  nineteen  volumns,  more  than  five  hundred 
drawings  of  the  newest  and  finest  Fruits  have  appeared, 
many  of  them  in  no  other  work,  and  upwards  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  other  engravings,  illustrating  the  great  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  treated  upon.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  render  the 
Magazine  what  it  has  heretofore  been,— the  most  valuable 
horticultural  periodical  extant. 

Tersis,  $2  00  a  year,  in  advance.  A  liberal  discount  to 
agents. 

19-21  Address  “  IIOVEY  &  CO,”  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED, 

,  N  EXPERIENCED,  PRACTICAL  GARDENER,  WHO 

_ L  who  understands  laying  out  grounds,  and  the  culture  of 

Ornamental  Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Grape  Vines. 

Apply  to  JAS.  FRENCHE, 

18tf  41  Exchange  Place,  N.Y. 


EN  AND  BOYS’  CLOTHING,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND 
1V6L  Retail— cheaper  than  ever,  at  J.  VANDERBILT’S,  No. 
81  Fulton  street,  New-York.  A  very  large  assortment  of  all 
qualities  and  sizes ;  also  a  splendid  assortment  of  fashionable 
goods,  which  will  be  made  to  order  in  a  style  that  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Also  India  rubber  clothing  and  furnishing  goods. 
Your  patronage  is  respectfully  solicited. 

2-30  ,T.  VANDERBILT.  81  Fulton  street. 


ARM  FOR  SALE.— THE  FARM  LATELY  OWNED  AND 
_  occupied  by  Richard  Dey,  deceased,  situated  on  the  east¬ 
ern  bank  of  Seneca  Lake,  in  the  township  of  Fayette,  county 
of  Seneca,  and  State  of  New-York,  It  contains  about  158  acres 
of  very  fertile  and  finely  situated  land,  not  an  inch  of  which 
but  what  is  capable  of  tillage.  It  slopes  gently  to  the  lake, 
and  is  in  full  sight  of  and  only  seven  miles  from  the  beautiful 
town  of  Geneva.  Adjoining  is  the  premium  farm  of  Andrew 
Foster,  Esq.  Fifty  acres  are  in  wood,  eight  acres  are  in  or¬ 
chard  of  superior  grafted  fruits,  and  the  balance  in  pasture 
and  grain.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  plain  farm  house  in 
ood  repair,  and  also  good  barns,  sheds,  workshops,  carriage- 
ouse,  chicken-houses,  and  granery.  There  is  a  good  well  of 
-ater  and  a  running  spring. 

This  farm  is  offered  low  to  close  an  estate.  The  price,  $50 


JAMES  R.  DEY,  74  Cortlandt  st„  New-York, 


[RA  PEREGO  &  SON,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEAL 
ERS  IN  GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING  GOODS,  61  Na 
iu  street,  New-York.  2-19 


SITUATION  AS  A  FARMER  OR  A  GARDENER  IS 
wanted  by  an  experienced  man  with  a  small  family.  He 


SHANGHAI  S1IEEP.-FOR  SALE  A  VERY  DESIRABLE 
3  flock  of  40  Sheep  of  the  Shanghai  in  China  breed.  Their 
itton  is  of  superior  quality,  and  their  increase  extraordi- 
,ry,  as  they  have  lambs  spring  and  fall,  and  never  less  than 


Apply  to  JOHN  CRYDEIt,  73  South  street,  N.Y, 


PURE  BREED  SUFFOLK  SWINE,  OF  ALL  AGES,  AND 
Fancy  Fowls,  for  sale  constantly. 

19-22  GEO.  H.  KITTREDGE,  277  West  Sixteenth  St. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


PRACTICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE. 
Instruction  will  be  given,  by  means  of  text-books,  lectures. 


Young  men  may  attend  the  course  for  a  longer  or  shorter 


It  will  be  an  important  feature  of  the  course,  that  the  teach- 


The  charge  will  be  $12  for  a  term  of  13  weeks,  and  $1  a  week 
or  any  less  time,  including  lectures  and  use  of  cabinets. 
Board  can  be  obtained,  in  or  near  this  village,  at  moderate 


For  other  information  address  the  subscriber. 

J.  A.  NASH, 

Amherst,  Dec.  21,  1853.  17-19 
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SHANGHAI  BUFF,  GREY,  AND  WHITE  ;  ALSO  BRAMA- 
”  Pootras  and  Malay  fowl ,  100  pairs  assorted  for  sale.  Also 
Trees  and  Plants.  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Grape  Vines. 
Catalogue  furnished.  Apply  by  mail  (post  paid)  to 

GEO.  SNYDER  &  CO., 

-208*  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co..  N.Y. 


SHEPHERD  DOGS  OF  THE  SCOTCH  COLLIE  BREED  for 
539  sale.  A  fine  pair  of  these,  (male  and  female,)  of  pure 
blood,  two  months  old,  may  be  had  for  $20,  or  separately  at 
$10«a  piece.  Apply  to  EDWARD  BEMENT, 

1-19*  Factoryville,  Staten  Island. 


SINGULAR  DISCOVERY. — READ  IT.-WE  HAVE  MADE 
539  and  for  sale,  a  wash  called  Hair  Regenerator,  which  we 
will  warrant  to  restore  the  grey  hair  of  any  one,  old  or  young, 
to  their  natural  color;  and  entirely  prevent  the  hair  from 
falling  off.  Price  $1.  A  word  to  the  wise,  &c.  No  puffing  and 
no  humbug.  KNIGHT  &  QUERU.  Chemists,  341  Broadway, 
up  stairs.  7-19 


American  steel  works.-saws  and  files.-sam 

UEL  D.  WILLMOTT,  Saw  and  File  Manufacturer.  Depot 
No.  8  Liberty  street,  offers  for  sale,  on  favorable  terms,  in 
quantities  to  suit— 

Extra  C.  S.  warranted  Circular  Saws,  from  4  to  72  inches  in 
diameter. 

C.  S.  warranted  Muly  Mill  Saws, 
do.  do.  Mill  and  Gang  Saws, 

do.  do.  Cross-cut  and  Tenon  Saws, 

do.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Pit  Saws, 
do.  do.  do.  do.  Spring,  Hand,  Panel,  and 
Rip  Saws. 

C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Billet,  or  Woodcutters’ 
Webs  of  superior  quality  and  make,  at  low  prices. 

C.  S.  Grafting  Saws,  C.  S.  Compass  or  Lock  Saws. 

Butchers’  Bow  Saws,  extra  C.  S.,  warranted ;  blades  extra 
tempered— really  a  very  superior  article. 

Best  C.  S.  Turning  and  Felloe  Webs,  bevelled  backs,  6  to  36 
inches. 

Best  C.  S.  Keyhole  or  Fret  Saw  Blades. 

Superior  cast  steel  Caine  Knives. 

American  Star,  C.  S.  and  extra  C.  S.  warranted  Taper  Saw 
Files. 

Also,  warranted  Pit  and  Frame  Saw  Files. 

Also,  warranted  Flat  and  Round  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 
The  preceding  of  his  own  superior  and  approved  make,  of 
cast  steel  imported  from  Wm.  Jessup  &  Sons,  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  manufacturers  in  Sheffield. 

Also,  received  by  late  arrivals,  invoices  of  C.  S.  blued  and 
bra  ss-backed  Saws,  and  C.  S.  and  G.  S.  Hand  and  Panel  Saws. 

Wickersley  Grindstones,  from  10  to  70  inches  diameter,  im¬ 
ported  expressly  for  manufacturers  of  surgical  instruments, 
cutlery,  &c. 

English  Saw  Screws.  Bright  cotter-eyed  Vices. 

English  Bastard  and  Mill  Saw  Files. 

Saws  and  Files  promptly  made  to  order,  and  old  Files  recut. 

2-19 

BERDAN’S  GOLD  QUARTZ  MACHINE  MANUFACTUR- 
ing  Company,  Mo.  6  Wall  street,  New-York.  Are  pre¬ 
pared  to  execute  orders  with  dispatch. 

7-19  H.  A.  V.  POST,  Secretary. 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  MEDICINE  YET  DISCOV- 
ered.— Sargent  &  Co.’s  Celebrated  American  Cancliala- 
gogue,  or  Health  Restorative  Compound,  has  made  effectual 
cures  in  some  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  dyspepsia,  fever  and 
ague,  liver  complaints,  bilious  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
indigestion,  and  in  fact  all  diseases  arising  from  inaction  of 
the  liver,  or  impurities  of  the  blood.  Many  of  these  cases  are 
of  long  standing,  which  we  will  prove  by  certificates  at  our 
office.  We  will  warrant  it  to  any  person  who  will  give  it  a  fair 
trial.  Sold  in  Brooklyn  by  Mrs.  M.  llayes,  175  Fulton  street ; 
Thomas  J.  Hayes,  146  Atlantic  street :  Boswell  &  Livingston, 
Williamsburgh,  corner  Grand  and  Fourth  streets ;  J.  W. 
Smith,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

2-19  SARGENT  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  31  Old  Slip,  N.  Y. 


p  KFORM  BOOK  STORE.-THE  FOLLOWING  IMPORT- 
11%,  ant  works  on  Physiological  and  Social  Science,  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  at  No.  65  Walker  street,  New- 
York  : 

ESOTERIC  ANTHROPOLOGY.  A  comprehensive  and  con¬ 
fidential  treatise  on  the  Structure,  Functions,  Conditions, 
Perversions,  and  most  intimate  relations  of  Men  and  Women. 
482  pages ;  81  Engravings.  Price  One  Dollar. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIETY,  on  the  basis  of  Equity,  Sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  Individual,  Cost  the  Limit  of  Price.  By  S.  P. 
ANDREWS,  Esq.  Price  One  Dollar. 

WOMAN  IN  ALL  AGES  AND  NATIONS.  By  T.  L.  NICHOLS, 
M.D.  Historical  and  Philosophical.  Seventy-five  Cents. 

LOVE,  MARRIAGE,  AND  DIVORCE.  A  discussion,  by 
HENRY  JAMES,  HORACE  GREELEY,  J.  P.  ANDREWS. 
Fifteen  Cents. 

Mailed,  post-paid,  at  the  above  prices.  7-19 


The  ear.-a.  s.  heath,  m.  d„  aurist  and  ocu¬ 
list,  devotes  his  attention,  from  10  to  2,  to  the  treatment 
of  deafness,  discharges  from  the  ear,  noises  in  the  head,  sore 
throats,  and  all  diseases  producing  deafness  and  blindness,  of 
which  scrofula  ranks  first.  Office,  40  Howard  street,  first  door 
east  of  Broadway.  1-19 


irglOORS,  SASHES,  SASH  DOORS,  AND  BLINDS.— THE 
Mjy  subscribers  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  general  assort¬ 
ment  of  the  best  kiln-dried  Door  Sashes,  Sash  Doors,  outside  and 
inside  Blinds,  Shutters,  Ac.,  Ac.,  to  be  found  in  the  market,  and 
would  invite  the  attention  of  builders  and  others  to  the  above 
articles,  which  will  be  sold  wholesale  and  retail  at  the  lowest 
market  prices.  Orders  received  by  mail  or  otherwise  filled 
with  dispatch.  Sashes  ready  glazed  or  glazed  to  order  at  the 
shortest  notice.  IRA  PORTER  &  CO., 

1-19  No.  8  Spruce  street,  a  few  doors  from  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


JORDON,  JOB  AND  CARD  PRINTER,  84  NASSAU  ST. 
nLH  Cards,  Circulars,  Bill-heads,  Labels,  Ac.,  cheaply  and 
neatly  printed. 

Depot  for  the  sale  of  GORDON'S  PATENT  JOB  AND 
CARD  PRINTING  PRESSES.  7-19 


Blank  books  and  stationery.-francis  &  lou- 

trel,  No.  77  Maiden  Lane,  sell  all  articles  in  their  line  at 
low  prices,  at  retail,  or  by  the  quantity. 

Account  Books,  Copying  Presses, 1 

Writing  Papers,  Note  Papers, 

Envelopes,  Bills  of  Exchange, 

Notes,  Drafts,  Receipts,  Memoranda  Books.1 

Hotel  Registers,  Time  Books, 

Sets  9f  Books  for  Societies,  Portfolios. 

Writing  Desks,  Gold  and  Steel  Pens, 

Scrap  Books,  Superior  Writing  Ink, 

Shipping  Receipt  Boxes,  Elastic  Paper  Holders, 

Patent  Inkstands,  Seal  Presses, 

Tin  Cash  and  Deed  Books,  Pass  and  Copy  Books, 

Manifold  Letter  Writers,  Penknives, 

Bankers’  Note  Cases,  Backgammon  Boards  ’ 

Slates,  Pencils,  Wax  Wafers. 

Chessmen,  Tissue  Paper, 

Perforated  Boards,  Diaries  for  1854. 

Fancy  Stationery  in  great  variety. 

Books  ruled  and  bound  to  pattern,  j 

Job  Printing  executed  at  low  rates.  Cards,  Circulars,  Bill 
Heads,  Checks,  Receipts,  Ac. 

FRANCIS  &  LOUTREL, 

1—19  Stationer*  and  Booksellers,  77  Maiden  Lane. 


FRENCH  PLATE  GLASS. 

171  HOPKINS  &  BROTHERS.  IMPORTERS  AND  DEAL- 
•  ers  in  French  Window  and  Plate  Glass,  61  Barclay  st„ 
N.Y.  9-21 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

®  GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— THE  SUBSCRIBER 

□a.  keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements: 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye,  &c. 

Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  C.otton  Presses— Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace— 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  lightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street. 


RAIN  MILLS,  STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON  MILLS,  AT  $6 
*01  to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power. 

Tile  machines.— for  making  draining  tiles  of 

all  descriptions  and  sizes. 

ater  rams,  suction,  force,  and  endless- 

chain  Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  &c. 

CALIFORNIA  IMPLEMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  MADE  Ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  California  and  Oregon  Markets. 
RAINING  TILES  OF  ALL  FORMS  AND  SIZES. 

CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER.— A  newly- 
patented  machine,  will  harvest  10  or  12  acres  per  day 
with  one  horse. 

Hay  and  cotton  presses.-bullock’s  progress¬ 
ive  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  tar  the  best  in  use. 

rijnHRESHERS  AND  FANNING-MILLS  COMBINED— OF 
JEL  Three  Sizes  and  Prices,  requiring  from  two  to  eight 
horses  to  drive  them,  with  corresponding  horse  powers.— 
These  are  the  latest  improved  patterns  in  the  United  States. 
SOUTHERN  PLOWS-Nos.  101/4, 1U4*  121/2, 14, 15, 18, 18V2, 
19, 191/2,  20,  A  1,  A  2,  50, 60,  and  all  other  sizes. 

CORN-SIIELLERS,  HAY,  STRAW,  AND  STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis,  &c.,  of  all  sizes. 

BURRALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
Market— strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash  by  THOMAS  D.  BUIIRALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 

1-tf  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


ITgEES  &  HOYT,  PREMIUM  PATENT  RIVETED  STRETCI1- 
M/  ed  Leather  Band  Manufacturers,  37  Spruce  street.  New 
York.  3-29 


DENTISTRY. 


BR.  CHARLES  S.  ROWELL,  NO.  11  CHAMBERS  STREET, 
New-York,  confines  his  attention  to  the  practice  of 
Dentistry,  in  all  its  various  branches.  The  improvements 
which  he  has  introduced  have  rendered  these  Teeth  perfect  for 
speech,  mastication,  and  natural  appearance.  Premium  In¬ 
corruptible  Artificial  Gum  Teeth.— These  teeth  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them,  and  the  warm  appro¬ 
val  and  recommendation  of  all  who  have  used  or  worn  them. 

CHARLES  S.  ROWELL, 

2-20  No.  1  Chambers  street. 


BR.  WM.  S,  LATSON,  SURGEON  AND  MECHANIC 
Dentist,  Office  375  Broadway,  four  doors  from  the  corner 
of  White  street,  New-York,  where  all  operations  in  the  line  of 
his  profession  will  be  attended  to  in  a  manner  creditable  to 
himself,  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  his  patrons,  both  in  re¬ 
gard  to  charges  and  services  rendered.  Persons  who  wish  to 
inquire  are  referred  to  Rev.  Thomas  De  Witt.  D.  D.,  116  Ninth 
street ;  Rev.  C.  M.  Jameson,  Second  avenue,  near  Fiftieth  st. ; 
Rev,  J.  C.  Guldin,  122  Rivington  st.,  New-York;  and  Rev.  J. 
Proudfit,  D.  D  ,  New  Brunswick  N.  J  7-19 


FERTILIZERS. 


TajO.  1  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.-THIS  VALUABLE 
l^a  fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  has  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor,  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  “  C.  B.  De 
Burg,  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds  ;  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust.  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  (late  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,) 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO,— First  quality  of  Fresh  Peruvian 
Guano,  just  received  in  store 

R.  L.  ALLEN.  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA- 
ioJ  nure.— 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
the  best  materials,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  &  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole¬ 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street.  1-31 


HORSE  MARKETS. 

MOS  SMITH.  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLE,  No.  76 
L  East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York.  1-27 


ULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN- 
EB  ty-fourtli  street.  West  side  of  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

1-34  A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Proprietor. 


Fagan  &  graham,  sale  and  exchange  stables, 

cor.  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.— F.  &  G.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  with  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 


BARKER'S  CHEVEUXTONIQUE.-THIS  IS  AN  ENTIRE- 
ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving, 
Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  and,  unlike  most  prepa¬ 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease, 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal- 
libity  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  at  BARKER’S  Ladies’  Hair-dress- 
ng  Establishment,  No.  439  Broadway.  2^ 


HORTICULTURAL. 

KASPBERRY  PLANTS.  OF  THE  PURE  RED  ANTWERP 
stock,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  The 
plants  are  all  warranted,  and  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York  for  $50  per  thousand.  NATHA¬ 
NIEL  IIALLOCK,  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.-P.  S.  Orders  by 
mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  no  charge  made  for 
packing.  Orders  to  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street, 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  _ 1-21* 

SPRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PLANTS- 
.  Including  every  thing  necessary  to  the  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  Nursery,  and  Orchard,  with  all  the  recent  introduc¬ 
tions,  at  very  low  rates.  Descriptive  price  Catalogues  gratis. 
Carriage  paid  to  New-York.  Ornamental  and  other  planting 
done  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  best  season  for  trans¬ 
planting  is  after  Oct.  10.  Address  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.  8^59 

WACHUSETT  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES, 

MEW-BEDFORD,  MASS.,  ANTHONY  &  McAFEE,  PRO¬ 
PRIETORS.  Successors  to  Henry  II.  Crapo,  would  invite 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  extensive  stock  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Rose 
Bushes,  &c„  Evergreens,  Balsam  Firs.  American 
and  Chinese  Arbor  Vita;,  Cedrus  Deodara, 
Cryptomeria  Japonica,  Norway  Spruce, 

Yew  Trees,  Tree  Box,  &c. ;  an  exten¬ 
sive  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear, 

Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Apricot  Trees. 

The  stock  of  Pear  Trees  is  very  large,  both  on  Pear  and 
Portugal  Quince  Stocks,  embracing  every  thing  worthy  of 
cultivation.  All  our  Pear  Trees  are  propagated  and  grown 
by  ourselves,  and 

WARRANTED  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

The  soil,  climate,  &c„  of  this  locality  being  so  favorable  to 
the  Pear,  our  trees  are  unrivalled  for  health,  vigor  of  growth, 
&c.,  &c. 

They  are  all  free  from  that  destructive  malady 
THE  PEAR  BLIGHT, 
which  has  never  existed  in  this  locality. 

Prices  low,  and  a  liberal  discount  to  the  trade, 
New-Bedford,  Jan ,  1st,  1854.  T7-G8 


HOTELS. 


J  FARMERS’  HOTEL,  245  AND  247  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
*  between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-York.  Farmers, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  pa  tronize  this  house.it  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  narlem  Railroad,  Albany,  Newark,  New-Brunswick 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landings 
Boarding  $1  per  da^r. 


1-25 


S.  CHAMBERLIN  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 

CHIMNEY  TOPS.  MADE  BY  THE  GARNKIRK  COMPANY. 

Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors,  Vases  and  Statuary  for  lawns 
and  gardens,  &e.,  for  sale  by 

2-32  MILLER,  COATES  &  YOULE,  279  Pearl  street. 


IRON  BEDSTEADS  VS.  BEDBUGS ! — 500  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 
which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  500  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against  Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  All  kinds  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work,  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER.  Manufacturer, 
178  William  street,  between  Beekman  and  Spruce,  N.  Y.  2-36 


g  i  ENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHING  WARERONMS.-SIMP- 
SON  &  Co.,  No.  89  Canal  street,  Importers  and  Manufac¬ 
turers,  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  old  and  young 
housekeepers  to  their  stock  of  new  goods,  viz..  Ivory  Handle 
Cutlery,  Fine  Trays  Plaited,  Britannia  and  Enamel  Ware, 
Planished  and  Plain  Tin  Ware,  Fire  Sets,  Shovels,  Coal  Hods, 
&c.  Also  Meat  Safes,  Clothes  Horses,  Tubs,  Pails,  Brooms  and 
Baskets.  Persons  about  purchasing  a  new  outfit  will  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  call.  Prices  low,  and  goods  delivered  free 
of  expense.  (9-21)  SIMPSON  &  Co..  No.  98  Canal  st. 


CARPETINGS.— SPRING  IMPORTATIONS,  1853.— PETER¬ 
SON  &  HUMPIIREY,379  Broadway,  (corner  White  street,) 
have  received  per  late  steamers  and  packets  from  Europe, 
their  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and  elegant  Car¬ 
petings,  consisting  of  rich  Mosaic  Carpets,  in  one  entire  piece ; 
rich  Medallion  Carpets,  adapted  to  any  sized  room ;  rich  Vel¬ 
vet  Ambusson  and  Axminster  Carpets :  rich  Tapestry  and 
Brussels  ;  English  Three-ply  and  Ingrain,  entirely  new  pat¬ 
terns  and  shadings.  Oil  cloths,  from  the  best  English  and 
American  manufactories,  of  the  best  finish  and  design,  pat¬ 
terns  only  to  be  found  at  our  establishment,  and  all  other 
goods  usually  found  in  first-class  carpet  stores,  for  sale  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Having  given  our  orders  and  received 
our  goods  before  the  late  advance  in  prices,  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  our  stock  of  goods  full  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  stores 
obliged  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  rates.  Freely  shown  to 
persons  favoring  us  with  their  patronage.  2-21 


Mouse  furnishing  and  mechanics’  iiard- 

ware.— M.  DA  COSTA  &  CO.  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in 
the  above  line  cheap  for  cash.  All  articles  warranted,  ex¬ 
changed  or  taken  back.  No.  206  Chatham  street,  opposite 
Division  street,  N.  Y.  6-31 
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INSURANCE. 


Brooklyn  fire  insurance  company,  chartered 

in  1824.  Offices— No.  43  Fulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Merchants’-Exchange,  Wall  street, 
New- York. 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of  $30,000,  continue 
to  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 


William  Ellsworth, 
Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
Caleb  S.  Woodhuli, 
Charles  T.  Cromwell, 
Samuel  P.  Townsend, 
John  Eadie, 

Joel  S.  Oatman, 
Robert  C.  Bell, 

John  N.  Genin, 
Henry  Quackenboss, 


Justus  S.  Redfield, 
John  W.  Amerman, 
Fordyce  Hitchcock, 
John  C.  Smith, 

George  Gilfillan, 
Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 
Samuel  F.  Whiting, 
John  Greenwood,  Jr. 
George  Burroughs, 

A.  B.  Miller, 


WILLIAM  ELLSWORTH,  President, 
Alfred  G.  Stevens,  Secretary.  1—26* 


FARMERS’  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ONEIDA.  CAPI 
tal,  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  AGENT, 

1-22  78  Broadway. 


Granite  insurance  company,  utica.  capital, 
$200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  Agent,  78  Broadway. 


JEWELRY,  &c. 


rATCHES,  JEWELRY,  AND  GOLD  PFNS.  SILVER  and 
Plated  Ware,  Fancy  Goods,  etc.,  at  unprecedented 
low  prices. 

WATCHES,  fine  gold,  as  low  as  $20. 

WATCHES,  silver  coin,  as  low  as  $10, 

And  all  other  articles  cheap  in  proportion.  Our  motto  is, 
"Rapid  sales  and  small  profits.”  Walches,  Jewelry,  Gold  Pens. 
&c„  repaired  and  warranted,  at  much  less  than  the  usual 
prices.  WILMARTII  &  FARNAM,  Watch  Makers  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Manufacturing  Jewellers,  202  Bowery,  N.Y.  9-21 


LIVERY  STABLES. 

mTORTIIRUP  &  POST’S  DROVE  AND  SALE  STABLES, 
lXS  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  300  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit.  R.  K.  NORTHRUP, 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B.— New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  1-34 


CONCKLIN  &  HUGG,  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  &  65 
Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues, (office  on  Twenty-fourth  street, )New-York.— Coaches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  1-40 


MACHINERY,  PATENTS,  &c. 

Double-acting  lift  and  force  pumps,  cistern 

and  Well  Pumps,  Ship  and  Fire  Engines,  Copper-riveted 
Hose  of  all  sizes.  Hose  Cuppings,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  &c. 
These  Pumps,  from  their  construction,  and  little  liability  to 
disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  factories,  mines,  railroad 
water-stations,  breweries,  tan  works,  steamboats,  water 
boats,  family  purposes,  hot  liquids,  &c.  I  also  manufacture 
to  order  Village  Fire  Engines,  with  Double-acting  Lift  and 
Force  Pump,  light,  easily  handled,  and  worked  by  few  men. 
The  same  pumps  may  be  arranged  as  a  stationary  Engine,  or 
to  supply  other  Engines.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine.  The  Cistern  and  Force  Pumps  are  so  arranged  that 
they  will  not  freeze  if  placed  out-doors.  They  are  made  of  cast 
ivnr,  in  nort  2-22  G.  B.  FARNAM,  34  Cliff  street. 


iron  in  part. 


ERON  AND  STEEL.— SANDERSON  BROTHERS  &  CO., 
Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson,  16  Cliff  street. 

Boston,  J.  B.  Taft,  21  Doane  street. 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith,  42  Commerce  street. 

New-Orleans,  A.  Robb,  24  Bank  Place. 

2-43 


W  EATIIER  HOSE  FOR  THE  CROTON  WATER,  FIRE  EN- 
JLJ  gines,  Ships,  Steamboats,  Factories,  &c.  Suction  Hose, 
Fire  Buckets,  Leather,  Copper,  and  Brass  Pipes,  Couplings, 
Copper  and  Tinned  Rivets,  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  by 
JOHN  H.  BOWIE  &  CO.,  Hose  Manufacturers, 
1-20  25  Ferry  street,  New-York. 


French  burr,  esopus  and  cologne  mill-stones, 

Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry.  45  Duane  street.  1-26 


mjICOLAY  &  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
1  Arms  and  Legs,  Surgical  Or thopedical  Machines,  Instru¬ 
ments,  Trusses,  Bandages,  &c„  428  Broadway,  second  floor. 

1-20 


MANUFACTURES. 

PORTABLE  FORGES. — REMOVAL.— THE  SUBSCRIBER, 
successor  of  E.  Flagler,  and  sole  manufacturer  of  Queen’s 
patent  portable  Forge  and  Bellows,  respectfully  gives  notice 
that  he  has  removed  his  depot  for  the  sale  of  said  Forges  to 
No.  210  Water  street,  (directly  opposite  his  old  location.) 
where,  by  the  long-attested  superiority  of  this  portable  Forge 
over  all  others  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths,  machinists,  jewelers, 
dentists,  coppersmiths,  shipping,  quarries,  public  works,  &c„ 
&c..  he  hopes  to  retain  a  continuance  of  past  patronage. 
FREDERICK  P.  FLAGLER,  No,  210  Water  street.  2-22 


S'  IGHT  CARRIAGES. — ISAAC  FORD,  COACH  AND  LIGHT 
A  Carriage-Maker,  116  Elizabeth  street.  New-York,  has 
constantly  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  Carriages  of  all  kinds, 
of  the  most  fashionable  patterns,  built  under  his  personal 
superintendence,  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  of  the  very 
best  materials.  Carriages  from  his  establishment  are  now 
running  in  England,  France,  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Carriages  will  be  built  to  order  at  very  short 
notice,  of  any  pattern,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
1-21  ISAAC  FORD,  116  Elizabeth  street,  New-York. 

Daniel  d.  winant,  successor  to  d.  penn,  bil- 

liard  Table  maker.  No.  73  Gold  street,  between  Beekman 
and  Spruce,  New-York.  Every  thing  in  the  line  furnished  at 
10  per  cent,  less  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 
Tables,  balls,  maces,  cues,  cloths,  by  the  piece  or  yard  ;  Gibb’s 
adhesive  cue  wax ;  silk  and  worsted  pockets;  fringes ;  French 
and  American  patent  cue  points ;  cord,  pool  boards,  rule 
boards,  etc.  In  short,  every  thing  in  the  trade  always  to  be 
had.  Spanish  pins.  Orders  by  letter,  for  new  articles  or  for 
repairs,  attended  to  as  promptly  as  if  given  in  person.  2-21 


TTD  anges  and  heaters.-i  am  now  prepared  to 

supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 
is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  &c„  than  any  other  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  for  warmiijg  houses  of  any  size.  Apply  to 
2-40  A.  McPHERSON,  No.  233M  Water  street. 


E  OLIVER,  WIRE  WORKER,  NO.  25  FULTON  STREET, 
®  corner  of  Water,  up  stairs,— Wove  Wire  of  every  de- 
cription  ;  Sieves  and  Riddles ;  coal,  sand,  and  gravel  Screens ; 
and  Wire  Work  of  all  kinds.  Also,  the  most  ingenious  patent 
self-setting,  revolving  Rat-trap  in  the  world.  Locomotive  spark 
Wire,  &c.  N.  B.— Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  sup¬ 
plied  with  wove  wire  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  as  low  as  at 
any  factory  in  the  Union. _  2-24 

-BJTIISH  HOOKS  AND  FISHING  TACKLE,  NEEDLES,  &c.— 

EP  HENRY  WILLSHER,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 
Needles,  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
and  Kirby  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks ; 
Salmon,  Lake,  and  Trout  Flies ;  Cork  and  Wood  Floats ;  Flax, 
Twisted  and  Plaited  Silk,  Chinese  Grass  Hair,  and  Cable-laid 
Lines;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use;  Silk-worm  Gut;  Snells;  Double 
Twist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders;  Spoon  Bait;  Squids;  Multi¬ 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish ;  Walking-cane 
and  other  Rods;  Lolley’s  and  Chambers’ Sail  Needles;  Pack 
and  Willsher’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  &c. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No,  9  Cedar  street, 
New-York.  N.  B.— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to.  2-40 


^HOW-CASES,  SHOW-CASES— A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT 
V3  constantly  on  hand  and  made  to  order  in  the  neatest 
manner,  and  at  short  notice.  Orders  received  from  any  part 
of  the  Union  punctually  attended  to.  N.  B.— Cases  loaned  for 
fair  of  the  American  Institute.  B.  K.  PEEBLES,  No.  124  Grand 
st.,  three  doors  from  Broadway,  N.  Y. _ 8-20 


Axes  and  hatchets-made  by  collins  &  co. 

Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’  Axes.  An  extensive 
and  constant  supply  of  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  of 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tools,  suited 
to  this  and  foreign  markets,  for  sale  on  favorable  terms  to  the 
trade,  by  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city 
212  Water  street.  [1—23]  COLLINS  &  CO. 

MEDICAL. 

Otto  &  kcehler,  manufacturers  of  surgical 

and  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instruments,  Trussess,  Band¬ 
ages,  &c..  No.  58  Chatham  street,  second  floor,  Now-York.  All 
kinds  of  Instruments,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made,  repaired,  and 
ground  at  the  shortest  notice.  7-23 


PYE-STUFFS.  DYE-WOODS,  ACIDS,  &C.  —  WILLIAM 
PARTRIDGE  &  SON,  No.  27  Cliff  street,  offer  for  sale. 
Lac  Dye— 50  cases,  40  bbls.  fine  ground. 

Safflowers— 15  bales  Argols— 200,000  lbs. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 20,000  lbs.  brown. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 15,000  lbs.  white. 

Copperas— 50,000  lbs.  Cudbear— prime  quality. 

Orchil— French,  English,  and  American. 

Alum— 500  bbls..  crude  and  ground. 

Woad — 10  tons.  Terra  Japonica — 50  tons. 

Cutuh— 18  tons.  Fuller’s  Earth— 50  tons. 

Manganese— 20  tons. 

And  a  full  supply  of  all  the  above. 2-20 


PAINTS,  DRUGS.  AND  PATENT  MEDICINES  OF  ALL 
KINDS.— D.  SARFATY,  Commission  Merchant,  General 
Importer,  and  Dealer  in  Paints.  Drugs.  &c„  No.  176  Water 
street,  (near  Burling  Slip.)  Constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale 
low : 

Paris  green,  dry  and  in  oil,  Dailey’s  Salve, 

Chrome  Yellow,  do.  do.  S.  P.  Townsend’s  Sarsaparilla, 
Chrome  Green,  do.  do.  Old  Jacob  Townsend’s  do. 

Verdigris,  do.  do,  White  Wax,  in  casks, 

Prussian  Blue,  do.  do.  Adamantine  Candles, 

White  Lead,  do.  do.  Varnish  of  all  kinds, 

Ultramarine  Blue  do.  do.  Fire  Proof  Paints, 

Putty,  in  bulk  and  bladders,  Indigo,  &c.,  &c. 

The  subscriber,  having  the  exclusive  agency  of  several  large 
manufacturing  establishments  of  paints,  colors,  &c.,  and  for 
the  sale  of  many  of  the  most  popular  medicines  manufactured 
n  the  United  States,  can  offer  to  buyers  greater  inducements 
and  on  more  liberal  terms  than  any  other  house  of  the  kind 
n  this  or  any  other  city.  An  examination  of  his  stock  is  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited.  2  20 


I^YE-SIGHT.-E.  S.  FRANKS.  SPECTACLE-MAKER,  52 
li  Bowery,  (third  door  from  the  Bowery  Theatre.)  Optician 
to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary,  adjusts  his 
Improved  Spectacles  to  Weak  Sight  with  unerring  accuracy, 
at  a  low  price,  and  changes  them  without  further  charge,  if 
not  approved  of.  References :  Drs.  Dubois,  Wilkes,  and  Hal¬ 
stead,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Infirmary;  Drs.  Ste¬ 
phenson  and  Rogers,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital ; 
Drs.  Halstead  and  Bulkley.  Physicians  to  the  New-York  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  Dr.  Wood,  late  President  of  the  TJew-York  Academy  of 
Medicine ;  Dr.  Darling,  Anatomical  Demonstrator  at  the  New- 
York  University  Medical  College ;  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Wallace,  and 
Dr.  Dixon,  Editor  of  the  Scalpel.  2-24 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

JAS.  S.  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  GILDERS  AND  PICTURE  FRAME 
Makers.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Gilt  Mouldings,  French 
Plate  Looking  Glasses,  &c.,  158  William  street,  corner  of  Ann 
street,  New-York.  N.  B.— Merchants’  orders  for  cards  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  to.  1—21 


Fashion,  elegance,  and  economy  !-  three 

things  very  important  in  the  selection  of  a  Gentleman’s 
wardrobe,  which  may  certainly  be  combined  by  purchasing 
your  garments  of  BOOTH.  His  Fall  and  Winter  stock  of  goods 
is  truly  superb,  comprising  the  best  and  latest  styles  from  the 
French,  English,  and  American  markets ;  and  he  employs  the 
best  artists  and  workmen  to  be  obtained,  giving  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  attention  to  all  orders.  His  pantaloons  are  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  an  easy  and  elegant  fit.  By  all  means  call  on 
J.  C.  BOOTH,  Draper  and  Tailor. 

8-20  486  Broadway,  corner  of  Broome  street. 


W  ANTERNS  !-ED WARDS  &  TAYNTOR,  390  Broome  street, 
New-York,  Manufacturers  of  Hall  and  Street  Lamps, 
with  Stained  or  Cut  Glass,  Fire  Engine  Signals  made  any 
style  or  pattern.  Glass  bent  fqr  Clocks,  Barometers  and  Bow 
Windows.  Constantly  on  hand  every  style  and  pattern  of 
House  Lamps  of  Glass  or  Britannia  Ware. 

CHAS  M.  EDWARDS.  [10-22]  EDWIN  E.  TAYNTOR. 


FRISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS  CHAMPAGNE.— The  under 
signed  respectfully  requests  the  attention  of  dealers  and 
the  public  generally  to  the  superior  merits  of  this  Wine,  which 
he  is  now  introducing  in  this  market.  With  a  view  to  establish- 
ing_a  reputation  in  this  country  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  them 
in  Europe,  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  FRISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS, 
guarantee  that  the  Wines  shall  be  of  uniform  quality,  and 
equal  to  the  best  now  in  vogue.  An  invoice  is  now  landing 
from  ship  John  Spear,  from  Havre. 

WILLIAM  W.  HINCKEN,  11  Old  Slip, 

2-21  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States.® 


rf-IREENWICH  POTTERY.  261  WEST  EIGHTEENTH 
<2  H  street.  Steam-pressed  Vitrified  Drain  Pipe,  from  three 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  feet  lengths.  The 
best  and  cheapest  medium  for  drainage  and  sewerage  ever 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  subscriber  is  the  exclusive  man 
ufacturer  of  steam-pressed  Drain  Pipe  in  this  country,  and  he 
offers  it  to  the  public  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  ordinary 
drain  pipe  made  or  sold  in  this  city. 

2-27  WASHINGTON  SMITH. 


PIANO  FORTES. 


LBERT  WEBER,  PIANO  FORTE  MANUFACTURER,  103 
L  West  Broadway,  between  White  and  Franklin  sts.  [11-23 


FIANO-FORTES.  —  NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND  ROSE- 
wood  Pianos,  superior  tone  and  finish,  very  low  for  cash 
or  approved  paper.  JOHN  P.  WAKE  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
No.  58  Barclay  st.,  opposite  College  Place.  8-20 

OLIAN  PIANO  FORTES,  AT  NO.  441  BROADWAY.- 

_ I  A  large  assortment  of  Pianos  from  the  celebrated  house 

of  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  Boston ;  also  the  well-known  Instru¬ 
ments  of  A.  W,  Ladd  &  Co.,  with  a  full  supply  of  new  and 
second-hand  Pianos,  of  various  makers,  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Pianos  to  let. 

1-22  LINCOLN  &  THOMPSON,  No  441  Broadway. 


PAINTS. 


^BRIDGEWATER  PAINT,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 
.iO>  Bridgewater  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  New-Jer- 
sey.— The  Company  have  now  on  hand  a  supply  of  this  Paint, 
which  they  offer  to  the  public  as  the  best  article  known  for 
roofs,  decks  and  bottoms  of  steamers  and  other  vessels,  also 
oil*  brick  and  wood-work  generally ;  and  from  its  spark  and 
fender-proof  qualities,  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  protection  for  railroad  and  other  bridges, 
cars,  depot  buildings,  &c.  The  strongest  testimonials  of 
the  virtues  of  this  article  from  officers  of  the  army,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  railroads,  insurance  companies,  captains  of  ves¬ 
sels,  painters,  &c.,  may  be  seen,  together  with  specimens  on 
tin, ‘wood,  canvas,  &c.,  at  the  depot  of  the  Company.  For 
sale,  dry,  in  packages  of  200  lbs.  and  upwards,  and  in  oil,  in 
kegs  of  25,  50,  and  100  lbs.,  by 

R.  BOGERT,  General  Agent, 

1-22  125  Pearl  and  78  Beaver  street. 


PROVISIONS. 


VAN  NOR  DENS, 

DEALERS  IN  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
stantly  receiving  large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  in  tubs  and  firkins,  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes,  Lard 
in  barrels,  tubs  and  kegs.  For  sale  at 
1-24  VAN  NORDENS’.  157  West  street.  New-York. 


HOLESALE  FISH  STORE.-500  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 
_  _  bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 
Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  halfs  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
Herring,  300  halfs  New  Herring,  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod¬ 
fish,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring, 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring,  3000  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal¬ 
mon,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her¬ 
ring,  Sword-FislT,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut, 
White-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish,  &c. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  &  CO., 

81  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West, 
May  13th,  1852.  New-York. 

NELSON  WELLS.  1-52  S.  H.  WOOD. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


(jj  F.  COGSWELL,  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
VV7®  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lands  in  the  cities  of 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgh,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials: 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Stryker,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brush,  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank,  Brooklyn.  1-26 


SASHES  AND  BLINDS. 

Boor,  sash,  and  blind  depot,  no.  8i  duane  st. 

The  attention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  others,  is  invited 
to  the  stock  of  Doors,  Windows,  and  Blinds,  which  I  offer, 
wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  manufacture  of  the  above  articles  (to  or¬ 
der)  for  first  class  buildings,  which  will  be  warranted  as  good 
as  can  be  made.  (9-21)  GEO.  WARREN  HATSTAT. 


SEEDS. 


gJEEDS.— TIMOTHY;  RED  AND  WHITE  CLOVER;  BLUE 
v*9  Grass ;  Orchard  Grass ;  Bay  Grass ;  Red  Top ;  Sugar  Corn ; 
Peas;  Beans;  Turnip;  Cabbage;  Beet;  Lettuce;  Onions: 
Radish;  Squash  ;  Osage  Orange;  Large  Yellow  Locust,  and 
all  other  binds  of  field  and  garden  seeds.  Also  Rhubarb  Roots ; 
Asparagus  Plants,  &c.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

and  191  Water  street. 


STOCK. 


SMPROVED  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS.  —  HAVING  HAD 
great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stock  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  I  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice  as  convenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  in 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 
South. 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Herefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayrshires.  Long-wooled  Sheep— the  Cotswoid, 
Oxford,  Leicester.  Bakewell,  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown.  Fine-wooled  Sheep— such  as  the  Saxon,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  French  Merino. 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious. 

1-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN,  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street. 


C'tOCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS. — I  have  for  sale,  by  the  pair, 

J  young  Cochin  China  Fowls,  of  the  best  blood  in  America, 
and  desirable  for  their  great  size,  their  symmetry  and  fine 
plumage.  Address  RODNEY  L.  ADAMS, 

10-22  Lyons,  N.Y. 
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PRIZES  TO  BE  PAID  IN  CASH! 

In  order  to  encourage  competition  we  offer  the 
following  Prizes: 

To  the  person  sending  the  largest  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  from  one  post-office,  and  at  the  club 
prices,  before  the  15th  day  of  February,  1854,  we  will  send  in 
eash  or  a  New-York  draft  $30  00 

For  the  second  highest  list  •  -  -  -  25  00 

third  do  ------  20  00 

fourth  do  ------  15  00 

2  fifth  do . .  00 

[sixth  do  -  -  -  -  -  -  5  00 

Persons  sending  in  names  for  competition,  will  please  name 
the  fact  in  their  communications. 

Economical  Arrangement',  to  furnish  other 
Periodicals. 

Arrangements  -have  been  made  with  several  Publishers 
to  furnish  their  periodicals  in  connection  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  at  reduced  prices.  Read  the  following : 
Tlie  American  Agriculturist  will  be  furnished 


with  Harper’s  Magazine,  one  year  for 

-  $4  00 

“  Putnam’s  do 

do 

-  4  00 

“  Knickerbocker 

do  - 

4  00 

“  Eclectic  do 

do 

-  6  00 

“  Littel’s  Living  Age 

do  - 

6  00 

“  National  Magazine 

do 

-  3  50 

“  Dickens’s  Household  Words 

3  50 

“  Scientific  American 

do 

-  3  00 

“  (Weekly  Tribune 

do  - 

3  00 

“  Weekly  Times 

do 

-  3  00 

Any  other  magazine,  literary,  scientific,  agricultural,  or 
horticultural,  will  be  furnished  at  the  same  ratio  of  reduction 
from  subscription  prices ;  also  the  daily  or  weekly  journals 
er  newspapers  published  in  this  city. 

*  ALLEN  & CO„ 

189  Water  street,  New-York. 

Agents  Wanted! 

Newsmen  and  Booksellers  throughout  the  country  are 
requested  to  act  as  Agents  for. the  American  Agriculturist. 
Those  sending  their  address  and  business  card  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  will  receive  specimen  copies,  and  a  statement  of  com¬ 
missions  paid. 

Liberal  commissions  will  also  be  allowe  to  a  few  young 
men  to  act  as  travelling  agents. 

For  further  information  address  the  Publishers,  or  call  at 
their  office,  189  Water  street,  New-York. 


J.  A.  GRAY,  Printer,  95  and  97  Cliff  street,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENT ! 

Eleventh  Volume  of 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

THE  LEADING  WEEKLY  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


•Xs  XX  23  Ja.3M:35321IC^M' 

A  weekly  Periodical  of  16  large  quarto  pages,  making  an  annual  volume  of  832  pages  of 
nearly  double  the  size  of  those  in  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  Agriculturist. 

It  is  beautifully  printed  with  type  cast  expressly  for  it,  and  on  the  best  of  clear  white  paper,  with 
wide  margin,  so  that  the  numbers  can  he  easily  stitched  or  hound  together. 

A  copious  Index  is  weekly  added,  which  will  be  fully  amplified  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  bound 
work. 

COMPREHENSIVE  IN  ITS  CHARACTER, 

Each  volume  will  contain  all  matter  worth  recording,  which  transpires  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  which  can  serve  to  instruct  or  interest  the  Farmer,  the  Planter,  the  Fruit-Grower,  the  Gardener, 
and  the  Stock-Breeder  ;  thus  making  it  the  most  complete  and  useful  Agricultural  Publication  of  the 
day. 

CORRECT  AND  VALUABLE  MARKET  REPORTS. 

The  Markets  will  he  carefully  reported,  giving  the  actual  transactions  which  take  place  from  week 
to  week,  in  Grain,  Provisions,  Cattle,  die.,  thus  keeping  our  readers  constantly  and  reliably  advised 
as  to  their  interests.  During  the  past  year  the  knowledge  obtained  from  these  Market  Reports  alone, 
has  saved  our  readers  thousands  of  dollars,  by  informing  them  of  the  best  time  to  sell  or  purchase. 

SUCH  A  PAPER  IS  DEMANDED  BY  THE  FARMING  COMMUNITY. 

The  Publishers  confidently  believe  that  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  are  becoming  too  much 
awake  to  the  demands  of  their  own  calling,  to  be  longer  satisfied  with  the  slow  monthly  issues  of  a 
paper  professedly  devoted  to  their  interests,  or  to  trust  alone  to  the  irresponsible  extracts  in  a  “  farmer’s 
column,”  so  popular  just  now  in  papers  chiefly  devoted  to  business,  politics,  or  literature;  and  they 
look  for  the  united  support  of  all  the  intelligent  farmers  of  this  country  in  their  continued  effort  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  weekly  paper  of  high  and  reliable  character,  which  shall  be  progressive,  and  at  the  same  time 
cautious  and  conservative  in  all  its  teachings. 

ESSENTIALLY  AN  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER, 

The  Agriculturist  will  not  depart  from  its  legitimate  sphere  to  catch  popular  favor  by  lumbering 
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NEW=YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Institution  is  to 
be  held  at  Albany,  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  day 
of  February  next,  and  from  the  important  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  to  come  before  it  for  decision,  will 
be  looked  forward  to  by  our  farmers  with  pecu¬ 
liar  interest.  Not  among  the  least  of  those 
questions  is  that  of  the  permanent  location  of  its 
Annual  Cattle  Shows  and  Fairs  at  one,  two,  or 
three  different  points,  instead  of  perambulating 
the  State  as  heretofore,  and  holding  them  at 
such  towns  only  as  offer  to  pay  the  local  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  exhibition.  The  question  is  an 
important  one,  having  several  bearings,  and  we 
trust  it  will  be  discussed  and  decided  in  a  spirit 
having  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  welfare 
of  the  Society  and  the  public  good.  There  have 
now  been  thirteen  Annual  Exhibitions,  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Albany,  Rochester,  Poughkeepsie,  Utica, 
Auburn,  Saratoga,  and  Bulfalo,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Buffalo,  Auburn,  and  Poughkeepsie, 
each  of  these  localities  has  had  them  twice. 

So  largely  have  these  festivals  increased  of 
late,  that  no  small  town  can  properly  accommo¬ 
date  the  concourse  of  people  which  they  bring 
together ;  and  so  onerous  has  become  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  fitting  up  the  grounds  for  the  use  of  the 
Society,  that  we  see  an  evident  reluctance  in 
the  citizens  of  the  most  desirable  places  to  re¬ 
peat  the  invitation.  The  funds  necessary  to 
defray  the  local  expenses  of  the  Society  have  in¬ 
creased  in  amount  largely  beyond  its  first  neces¬ 
sities  ;  and  being,  in  all  cases,  made  up  from 
voluntary  subscriptions,  but  comparatively  few 
persons  among  the  contributors  have  derived  any 
pecuniary  advantage  from  their  donations,  being 
chiefly  attached  to  occupations  not  agricultural. 
Railroad  companies,  tavern  keepers,  livery  sta¬ 
ble  owners,  and  hack,  omnibus,  and  waggon 
drivers  are  the  chief  recipients  of  profit  derived 
from  them,  and  they,  in  most  cases,  pay  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  benefits  they  receive ;  while 
the  hospitality  of  the  citizens  at  large  is  greatly 
taxed  in  dispensing  their  civilities  to  the  public 
and  their  immediate  friends,  who  make  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  an  occasion  for  visits  that  would  be  al¬ 
together  omitted  or  indulged  at  some  more  con¬ 
venient  season.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  usual 
to  see  delegations  from  several  different  towns, 
wending  their  way  to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting 
at  Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  next 
Show  of  the  Society;  while  for  a  year  or  two  past, 
but  a  single  earnest  invitation  of  the  kind  has 
been-  offered.  Saratoga  was  the  last  place  at 
which  an  exhibition  was  held,  and  we  hope,  for 


the  welfare  of  the  Institution,  and  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  public,  it  may  remain  the  very  last 
time  that  the  Society  will  be  drawn,  for  such  a 
purpose  to  a  town  presenting  no  inducements 
but  that  of  being  a  public  watering-place  of  some 
celebrity.  The  experiment  of  adopting  Sara¬ 
toga,  or  any  like  out-of-the-way  place,  with  small 
population,  and  in  a  thin  agricultural  district, 
has  been  sufficiently  tried  we  think,  to  put  a 
veto  on  any  repetition  of  the  kind.  A  large  town, 
a  great  thoroughfare,  with  numerous  and  am¬ 
ple  railroad  accommodation — and  if  on  the  Erie 
Canal  or  Hudson  River  all  the  better — is  now 
indispensable  for  the  due  accommodation  of  the 
Society,  and  the  convenience  of  the  public.  El¬ 
mira  and  Binghamton  lying  on  the  Erie  railroad, 
have  been  talked  of,  but  we  consider  them  both 
out  of  the  question  for  that  purpose ;  although 
thriving  and  pleasant  towns,  they  have  not  the 
advantages  of  a  rich  agricultural  neighborhood 
to  furnish  any  considerable  amount  of  material  for 
exhibition ;  nor  is  the  access  to  them  such  as  will 
accommodate  the  vast  throng  who  want  to  get 
their  various  articles  forwarded  to  and  away  from 
the  grounds.  Any  town  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  is  alike  objectionable,  with  the  addition 
of  less  convenient  access  to  them.  For  the  use¬ 
ful  objects  which  the  Society  desires  to  accom¬ 
plish,  we  consider  the  cities  of  New-York,  Albany, 
Utica,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo,  the 
only  suitable  localities  in  the  State  For  its  great 
Annual  Exhibitions.  Newburgh,  Poughkeepsie, 
and  Hudson,  are  all  too  small  to  be  considered ; 
and  from  the  indisposition  of  late  manifested  on 
the  part  of  citizens  of  the  several  places  named 
as  favorable,  with  the  exception  of  New-York, 
which  has  not  yet  been  tried,  we  see  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  voluntary  offer  on  their  part,  on  past 
terms,  for  the  Society  to  pay  either  of  them  its 
usual  annual  visit.  Of  New-York,  indeed,  we 
have  some  doubts  as  to  its  fitness.  It  might  an¬ 
swer  well  for  a  great  National  Exhibition,  but  for 
a  State  Cattle  Show,  many  think  this  great  city 
would  not  be  sufficiently  interested  in  it  to  rouse 
its  citizens  to  make  the  proper  efforts  to  carry 
it  out  successfully ;  and  beside  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  with  its  annual  Fair  and  Cattle' Show, 
absorbs  the  chief  interest  of  its  immediate 
neighborhood  in  any  effort  of  like  character. 

For  practical  purposes,  therefore,  we  consider 
the  large  towns  we  have  named,  extending  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo,  inclusive,  as  the  best  places 
to  be  thought  of  for  the  future  autumnal  shows 
of  the  Society — at  least  for  some  years  to  come. 
If  our  estimate  of  the  disposition  of  their  people 
be  correct,  no  voluntary  contributions,  to  a  suf¬ 
ficient  amount,  will  be  tendered  by  either  one  of 
them  for  the  next  exhibition,  and  the  result  will 
probably  he  the  establishment  of  the  great  An¬ 
nual  Show  and  Fair  of  the  Society  at  one,  two, 


or  three  of  the  places  named,  where  permanent 
buildings  can  be  erected  on  grounds  of  suffi¬ 
cient  extent  and  accessibility.  The  accommo¬ 
dations  required  by  the  Society,  either  one,  two, 
or  three  of  these  towns  can  richly  afford  to  pro¬ 
vide,  and  be  well  repaid  in  the  advantages  which 
they  will  derive  from  its  presence,  annually,  bien¬ 
nially,  or  triennially,  as  the  case  may  be.  Nor  need 
the  investment,  aside  from  the  occupation  of  the 
premises  by  the  Society,  be  an  idle  one.  In  most 
of  the  counties  surrounding  these  cities,  exists 
a  flourishing  Agricultural  Society  which  can  be 
accommodated  on  their  ground  for  their  annual 
shows,  and  under  the  charge  of  proper  local 
authorities,  they  can  be  used  for  profitable  pur¬ 
poses  not  detrimental  to  the  State  Society.  Of 
this,  however,  the  people  interested  will  proba¬ 
bly  consider  themselves  the  best  judges,  and 
whether  they  will  concur  with  us  in  opinion,  is 
to  be  decided.  It  is  certainly  an  important 
question  for  the  Society  itself,  and  on  its  decision 
much  of  its  future  welfare  will  depend.  A 
financial  question  is  also  connected  with  the  lo¬ 
cality  of  the  annual  shows.  None  but  large 
towns,  of  easy  access  to  the  public,  yield  a  re¬ 
venue  sufficient  for  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Society,  and  to  pay  its  premiums.  The  amount 
received  at  Saratoga  last  September,  although 
the  ordinary  admission  tickets  were  raised  in 
price  to  twenty-five  cents,  instead  of  twelve  and 
a  half  as  heretofore,  was  but  six  thousand 
dollars  against  ten  thousand  at  Utica  the  year 
previous!  and  with  tickets  at  only  half  the 
price  they  were  at  Saratoga.  This  subject  of 
finance  is  a  most  important  one,  as  upon  a  full 
and  a  gradually  increasing  treasury  depend 
much  of  the  usefulness,  popularity,  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Society  ;  and  it  should,  in  a  degree, 
govern  its  action  for  the  future.  Past  experience, 
we  think,  has  settled  the  question,  that  the  large 
towns  on  the  great  thoroughfares  are  the  only 
places  to  which  the  Society  can  resort ;  and  we 
also  think  that  two  permanent  localities  should  be 
selected,  one  say  at  Albany,  as  the  most  central 
and  easily  accessible  point  to  the  northern,  east¬ 
ern,  and  extreme  southern  parts  of  the  State, 
and  the  other,  equally  convenient  and  accessi¬ 
ble  to  the  southern  counties,  at  Rochester; 
and  the  ways  and  means  to  provide  for  the  due 
accommodation  of  the  Society  will,  without 
doubt,  be  forth  coming  with  the  proper  measures 
to  effect  it. 


Large  Pear. — At  a  late  exhibition  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  a  Duchess 
d’Angonleme  pear  weighing  twenty-five  and  a 
quarter  ounces,  was  presented  by  a  gentleman 
of  Norristown.  The  tree  on  which  it  grew 
was  taken  from  the  nursery  in  the  spring  of 
1852. 
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NEW-YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Third  Conversational  Meeting.  Horticultural 
Rooms,  600  Broadway,  Jan.  16th,  1854.  Mr.  J. 
C.  Parsons  in  the  chair. 

Subject — The  General  Cultivation  of  the  Rose. 
R.  R.  Scott  read  an  abstract  of  the  minutes 
of  last  Conversational  Meeting. 

P.  B.  Mead.  In  compliance  with  a  resolution 
passed  at  last  meeting,  I  have  arranged  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  discussion  this  evening  under  several 
definite  heads,  so  as  to  confine  it  within  proper 
limits. 

Chair.  The  first  division  of  the  subject  is 
Propagation ;  we  are  ready  to  hear  any  mem¬ 
ber  who  is  disposed  to  speak. 

P.  B.  Mead.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  can 
speak  on  this  point  as  well  as  any  one  else,  and 
certainly  as  well  as  no  one.  I  will  say  that  pro¬ 
pagation  bv  cuttings  from  the  young  wood  is 
the  best  and  most  useful  method  in  this  climate. 
Roses  on  their  own  bottoms  always  make  the 
best  and  most  symmetrical  plants.  Budding  I 
would  not  recommend.  In  fact,  I  can  see  no 
beauty  or  proportion  in  a  bush  growing  on  the 
top  of  a  long,  bare  stick,  five  or  six  feet  high.  It 
looks  like  an  elephant  on  the  top  of  a  bean-pole. 
If  budded  low,  say  from  one  to  two  feet,  on  the 
Eglantine  or  Sweet  Briar,  (Rosa  rubiginosa,)  or 
on  the  old  Provence  rose,  they  may  be  tolerable, 
but  cuttings  are  the  most  successful,  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  plants.  Enough  has  been  said 
about,  the  methods  of  striking  them,  at  a  previ¬ 
ous  meeting,  so  that  I  need  not  enter  into  it  now. 

I  see  Mr.  Gajioee  present,  who  grows  fine  roses, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  give  way  for  him,  to  state 
what  course  he  pursues. 

A.  Reed.  I  differ  with  Mr.  Mead  decidedly 
in  the  comparison  he  has  drawn  between  a 
standard  rose  in  a  proper  situation  and  managed 
with  care,  and  an  elepbant  on  a  bean-pole.  Now 
on  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion,  and  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  many  present  will  agree  with  me,  that  any 
reasonable  number  of  well-kept  standards,  two, 
or  ten,  or  twenty,  as  may  suit  the  circumstances 
of  the  location,  when  in  full  bloom,  form  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sights  on  a  lawn,  in  front  of 
a  gentleman’s  residence.  Time  spent  in  their 
management  is  well  spent.  I  know  that  stand¬ 
ard  roses  are  not  seen  in  perfection  in  this 
country,  and  because  for  want  of  proper  treat¬ 
ment  they  have  not  succeeded— they  have  fallen 
into  disrepute.  The  intense  heat  to  which  they 
are  generally  exposed  during  the  summer  with¬ 
out  shade,  causes  them  to  decline  sooner  than 
they  would  otherwise  do ;  but  it  is  an  error  to 
attribute  this  to  their  being  unsuited  entirely  to 
our  climate  rather  than  to  want  of  proper  pre¬ 
caution.  Lay  ering  at  a  proper  season  is  also  a 
successful  method  of  propagating,  and  is  well 
suited  to  common  garden  roses. 

P.  B.  Mead.  I  still  hold  that  a  rose,  budded 
on  a  stock  four  or  five  feet  high,  is  not  a  beauti¬ 
ful  object.  No  other  tree  or  plant  with  similar 
proportions  would  be  tolerated,  and  why  should 
there  be  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  rose.  I 
know  of  no  tree  of  any  description  which  is 
considered  beautiful  or  symmetrical  when  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  long,  bare  stem,  supporting  spread¬ 
ing  branches;  there  is  no  such  object  in  nature. 
What  single  element  of  beauty  does  such  a  plant 
possess?  It  is  deeidt-dly  in  bad  taste,  without 
proportion  or  s\  mmetry.  Proportion  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  beauty  ;  a  bush  that  is  not  well 
balanced  in  all  its  parts  cannot  be  a  beautiful 
object  even  when  covered  with  bloom,  while  a 
well-formed  bush  is  a  pleasing  object  in  itself 
without  any  flowers. 

R.  R.  Scott.  I  think  such  forms  as  Mr.  Mead 
has  so  graphically  described — long,  bare  stems, 
crowned  with  foliage  at  top — may  be  found  in 
nature,  and  are  considered  objects  of  beauty  and 
grandeur  in  their  proper  situations.  The  forests 
of  the  tropics  abound  in  their  palms,  many 
species  of  which — such  as  the  cocoa-nut,  sago, 
and  others — correspond  with  this  description, 


and  arc  admired  for  their  symmetry.  The  situ¬ 
ation  and  surrounding  scenery  or  accompani¬ 
ments  has  much  to  do  with  their  appearance. 

A.  Reed.  Mr.  Mead  is  the  first  individual, 
with  any  pretensions  to  taste,  I  have  heard  con¬ 
demn  well-managed  standard  roses  in  proper 
situations. 

»  <  J.  Suttle.  For  my  part,  I  have  seen  stand¬ 
ards  of  all  heights  budded,  from  three  inches  to 
nine  feet ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  properly- 
worked  rose  on  a  good  stock,  such  as  I  have 
seen  used,  is  as  beautiful  an  object  as  I  would 
wish  to  see.  Plants  of  the  garden  roses  will 
not  'furnish  one-half  the  bloom,  nor  will  the 
blooms  be  so  perfect  on  their  own  roots,  as  if 
budded.  I  have  seen  specimens  of  the  Boula 
de  Nanteuil  with  two  hundred  blooms  on  each 
head.  Youland  d’Arragon,  La  Reine,  Jacques 
Lafitte,  and  several  others  of  that  class  make 
splendid  objects  under  ordinary  garden  treat¬ 
ment  ;  planted  in  a  border  with  good  soil,  and 
surrounded  by  other  plants ;  indeed,  they  can¬ 
not  be  grown  to  such  perfection  in  any  other 
way.  Tea  roses  are  not  as  well  adapted  to  this 
treatment  as  Bourbons  or  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
In  all  cases  a  right  proportion  should  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  choice  of  stocks,  so  as  to  suit  the 
purpose  for  which  the  plant  is  required ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  for  a  border  or  shrubbery  tall  standards 
are  quite  appropriate,  as  they  show  their  heads 
of  flowers  above  the  small  shrubs  around  them. 
As  a  general  rule  there  are  more  plants  budded 
■it  three  feet  than  six,  and  from  two  feet  six 
inches  to  three  feet  six  is  the  average  height.  In 
England  and  France  standards  are  in  great  de¬ 
mand.  They  are  well  adapted  for  lawns  and 
grass  plats,  as  they  afford  facilities  for  keeping 
the  grass  neat.  Cuttings  taken  off  at  a  proper 
season,  however,  always  make  the  best  plants 
for  general  purposes.  With  regard  to  the  best 
stocks  for  budding,  I  prefer  the  common  Dog- 
rose  ( Rosa  canina  )  The  Provence  rose  spoken 
of*  is  the  worst  ever  chosen,  as  the  bark  is  quite 
hard.  I  have  seen  a  plant  of  the  Adelaide  Moss 
bear  ten  flowers  on  the  Dog  rose  for  one  on  the 
Provence. 

P.  B.  Mead.  I  know  there  is  great  diversity 
of  opinion  among  professional  gardeners  on  this 
subject  of  budding  ;  when  budded  low  I  do  not 
object  to  standards  entirely  ;  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity,  however,  for  having  them  so  high ;  two  feet 
is  quite  enough,  and  much  better  than  five  or 
six.  There  is  something  more  to  be  desired 
than  mere  bloom,  a  well-proportioned  bush  is 
desirable,  and  is  beautiful  in  itself  without  any 
bloom.  ’  Something  is  wanted  to  cover  the  naked 
stalk,  for  a  bare  pole  supporting  a  large  head  is 
unsightly. 

J.  Suttle.  I  admit  that  four  inches  from  the 
ground  will  produce  as  profuse  bloom  as  six  feet, 
and  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  working  them 
so  high.  But  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  gar¬ 
dener  will  perform  the  operations  withjudgment 
and  not  as  I  have  seen  it  done  here  ;  dig  a  hole, 
put  in  the  plant,  set  his  foot  upon  it  and  it  is 
planted,  while  it  was  actually  resting  on  ferru¬ 
ginous,  or  iron  gravel.  Yet  because  a  plant  in 
such  circumstances  did  not  flourish,  standards 
were  condemned  as  unsuited  to  this  country. 
Now,  roses  require  good,  rich  soil,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  attention  to  shade,  and  some  manure 
which  successful  cultivators  always  supply. 

P.  B.  Mead.  After  all  there  is  not  much  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  between  us.  1  still  look  upon 
the  introduction  of  standards  as  a  morbid  at¬ 
tempt  to  convert  a  rose  into  a  tree  instead  of 
a  bush.  It  is  properly  speaking  a  bush,  and 
any  attempt  to  alter  its  character  grates  on  my 
feelings. 

R.  R.  Sc.ott.  The  subject  of  proper  stocks  is 
a  very  important  one,  and  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  discussed.  There  are  several  commer¬ 
cial  growers  here,  who  have  had  much  experi¬ 
ence  in  that  department,  and  could  furnish  some 
valuable  information. 

J.  E.  Rauch.  Budding  is  largely  adopted  by 
commercial  growers,  as  they  find  it  necessary  to 
avail  themselves  of  all  methods  to  increase  their 
stocks.  Budding  has  fallen  into  disrepute  with 
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many  for  want  of  proper  care,  and  proper  select¬ 
ion  of  stocks.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Suttle,  and 
others,  that  the  Provence  is  the  worst  that  can 
be  used ;  I  never  could  keep  roses  when  worked 
upon  it  any  length  of  time.  The  Maiden’s  Blush 
has  also  been  used  for  stocks,  but  in  late  years 
a  newly  introduced  rose,  called  Manetti,  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best.  Its  advantages  are  its  hardi¬ 
ness,  it  will  grow  on  the  poorest  soil,  and  is 
easily  raised  from  cuttings;  it  does  not  readily 
die  out,  and  roses  will  succeed  on  it  which  can¬ 
not  be  kept  alive  if  budded  on  the  Eglantine  or 
Dog  rose  stock.  Generally  speaking,  I  prefer 
roses  on  their  own  roots.  Layering  is  a  very  ad¬ 
vantageous  practice  with  hardy  garden  roses. 
Bourbon  China,  or  Tea  varieties,  should  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood. 

P.  B.  Mead.  I  would  refer  to  one  topic — the 
formation  of  a  rose  arbor  which  is  sometimes 
desired  in  country  places.  This  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  procuring  some  robust  running  rose, 
and  bending  the  shoots  into  the  ground — leaving- 
four  or  five  inches  above ;  these  will  root  readily, 
and  grow  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  one  season. 

Ciiair. — The  next  topic  is  Soil  and  Manures. 

P.  B.  Mead.  The  best  soil  for  roses  is  a 
sandy  loam,  rather  leaning  to  sand  than  clay. 
I  prefer  it  more  sandy  because  it  is  warmer. 
Such  soil,  for  example,  as  prevails  on  Long  Is¬ 
land,  or  in  Westchester  County.  Land  that  will 
produce  a  close,  thick  crop  of  blue  grass,  will 
grow  roses  well.  If  too  wet  I  would  underdrain 
it.  This  keeps  the  soil  warm,  and  has  a  good 
effect  in  preserving  tender  roses  through  the 
winter.  1  have  proved  that  Hermosa,  and  De- 
voniensis,  and  other  tea  roses,  will  stand  the 
winter,  and  retain  their  bloom  longer  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  where  the  soil  is  moderately  sandy,  than 
they  will  do  in  clayey  soils  such  as  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hoboken.  On  clay  soils,  espe¬ 
cially  if  too  wet,  the  effects  of  drouth  are  always 
more  perceptible  than  on  sandy  loam.  A  moist 
atmosphere  is  very  suitable  for  roses,  more  so 
than  a  dry  one.  If  the  soil  were  too  sandy,  I 
would  apply  some  alluvial  matter  which  retains 
moisture,  and  collects  ammonia.  For  manure  I 
would  choose  hot-bed  dung,  which  had  been 
used  during  the  winter,  applying  it  in  the 
spring;  it  is  better  used  in  a  long  state,  but 
where  neatness  is  desired,  short  manure  is  pre¬ 
ferable.  In  some  instances  a  little  manure 
would  be  required  in  the  fall,  when  liquid  could 
be  used.  I  hope  members  who  have  experience 
in  soils  and  manures,  will  say  something  further 
on  the  subject.  David  Scott  is  at  home  among 
soils,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  him. 

David  Scott.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Mead  that 
the  rose  will  do  better  in  dry  soils  in  a  dry  sum¬ 
mer.  His  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  I 
did  not  fully  comprehend. 

P.  B.  Mead.  When  the  atmosphere  is  dry, 
an  undue  evaporation  takes  place  from  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  and  robs  it  of  its  energy, 
making  it  weak  and  sickly,  and  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  supply  to  support  it. 

A.  Reed.  1  have  been  fully  satisfied  with  the 
correctness  of  the  theory  that  underdraining 
benefits  dry  soils  by  supplying  moisture  to  the 
roots  of  plants,  but  am  not  very  clear  as  to  how 
this  takes  place.  I  understand  that  the  drains 
retain  the  moisture,  and  prevent  it  from  passing 
off  so  rapidly,  and  also  admit  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  this  explained 
satisfactorily. 

R.  R.  Scott.  The  theory  upon  which  the 
practice  of  under-draining  is  founded,  and  which 
offers  advantages  to  very  dry  as  well  as  too  wet 
soils,  is  well  known.  When  there  is  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  water  in  the  soil  it  rises  to  the 
surface,  and  by  its  evaporation  exhausts  the 
sun’s  heat,  which  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
the  plant.  This  evaporation  on  clay  lands  pro¬ 
duces  baking  of  the  surface  during  the  dry  sea¬ 
son,  which  is  much  greater  of  course  where  the 
sub-soil  is  wet ;  by  under-draining,  air  is  freely 
admit  ted  as  the  water  escapes,  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  well  known. 
The  benefits  that  arise  from  draining  in  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  plants  during  winter,  are  still  more 
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important.  As  Mr.  Settle  has  suggested,  the 
wet  soil,  at  the  approach  of  frost,  is  thrown  up 
irregularly,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  dis¬ 
turbed. 

J.  Suttle.  Frost  also  ruptures  the  sap  ves¬ 
sels  of  plants  growing  in  a  wet  soil  more  than 
when  the  soil  is  dry,  as  they  are  tilled  with 
watery  sap;  at  least  so  I  understand  the  effect 
produced. 

P.  B.  Mead  requested  Mr.  Gamgee  to  state 
his  method  of  cultivating  hisj'oses,  as  he  knew 
him  to  be  a  successful  grower. 

Mr.  Ga.mgee.  I  have  little  pretensions  to 
speaking,  but  have  no  objection  to  furnish  any 
information  I  possess  for  the  benefit  of  those 
present.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  preparing 
soil  for  roses;  they  require  what  is  known  by 
a  good,  rich  soil,  or  a  light,  loamy  soil,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  paring  off  about  four  inches 
of  an  unworked  pasture  field,  and  to  this  add 
about  one-sixth  of  weli-rotten  farm-yard  ma¬ 
nure,  which  has  not  been  allowed  to  heat ;  such 
a  compost  will  suit  well.  A  border  where  the 
sub-soil  is  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  the 
surface-soil  such  as  has  been  recommended, 
will  produce  vigorous  plants. 

A.  Reed.  The  exposure  of  roses  has  not 
been  sufficiently  treated  of ;  I  would  rather  err 
in  the  choice  of  soil  than  in  the  choice  of  situa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  am  disposed  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Mead’s  elephant  on  the  pole.  1  am  a  great  ad¬ 
mirer  of  standard  roses,  and  would  plant  them 
extensively  in  the  lawn,  where  they  might  be 
looked  upon  from  the  windows  without  appear¬ 
ing  at  all  bare.  I  would  have  an  elephant  in 
the  center,  and  lions,  tigers,  aud  monkeys  in 
rotation.  Liquid  manure  should  be  applied, 
and  I  would  prefer  stable  manure  mixed  up 
with  water ;  one  pail  of  drainings  to  two  pails  of 
water,  and  use  two  gallons  for  each  plant.  The 
stems  require  some  protection  from  the  sun’s 
rays. 

Pruning. 

P.  B.  Mead.  The  objects  of  pruning  are, 
first,  the  general  benefit  of  the  bush  by  im¬ 
proving  its  shape ;  second,  the  production  of 
free  bloom.  The  plant  should  be  closely  ex¬ 
amined  before  commencing,  and  old  wood  cut 
out  wherever  it  can  be  done,  leaving  the 
youngest  wood  in  preference.  Some  varieties, 
such  as  the  Harrisonii,  and  others  of  that  sec¬ 
tion,  require  a  different  treatment,  as  they  pro 
duce  their  bloom  on  the  small  lateral  shoots. 
Without  a  plant  before  me  it  would  be  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  make  the  operation  clear  to  some 
of  those  present,  while  it  is  useless  to  repeat  it 
to  profes-fional  gardeners.  The  Remontants 
Teas  and  Bourbons  should  be  shortened  into  a 
few  eyes,  as  it  will  be  found  that  the  eyes 
nearest  the  main  stem  always  produce  the  best 
flowers. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  special  manures , 
a  few  words  will  suffice.  Guano  water  is  very 
useful  if  carefully  applied,  and  sometimes  guano 
is  used  in  a  dry  state  by  scattering  it  over  the 
surface.  Super-phosphate  of  lime  and  poud- 
rette  are  also  good  ;  they  are  very  appropriate 
in  the  fall,  when  manure  is  required. 

J.  Settle.  Stable  droppings  mixed  up  with 
water  is  in  my  opinion  the  safest  and  best  ma¬ 
terial.  Hot-bed  manure  is  far  less  valuable 
than  when  used  fresh  ;  heating  injures  it  much. 

J.  E.  Rauch.  I  have  found  bone-dust  a  very 
valuable  manure  for  roses. 

Some  discussion  followed  as  to  the  treatment 
of  manure  heaps. 

The  subject  of  the  Cultivation  of  the  Rose 
having-  been  fully  discussed,  the  selection  of  a 
subject  was  the  next  business.  The  Cultivation 
of  a  General  Collection  of  Green-house  Plants 
was  proposed  by  David  Scott. 

A.  Reed  proposed  the  Laying  out  of  Country 
Residences.  During  the  conversation  on  this 
question,  Mr.  Mead,  speaking  of  Landscape 
Gardening,  stated  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  landscape  gardening,  properly  so  called  in 
this  country,  and  further,  there  never  will  be! 
The  late  Mr.  Downing  labored  to  create  such  a 


taste,  but  it  is  incompatible  with  our  institutions. 
This  may  appear  an  extreme  ground  to  take, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  my  conviction.  Suburban 
gardening  may  flourish,  but  beyond  that  there 
is  no  landscape  gardening.  I  "  ould  prefer 
leaving  the  subject  over  for  the  present. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Camellia  was  decided 
upon  as  the  subject  for  discussion  at  next  meet¬ 
ing,  on  Monday  evening,  Jan.  23d. 

The  discussion  was  highly  interesting  to  those 
present,  and  gave  general  satisfaction. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO-FUTURE  SUPPLY. 

The  present  and  future  supply  of  Peruvian 
guano  is  at  the  present  time  exciting  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
England,  and  we  are  looking  out  for  all  informa¬ 
tion  we  can  obtain  that  will  throw  light  on  the 
subject.  We  bear  vague  reports  of  filibustering 
schemes  concocting  at  the  capitol  against  Peru. 
These  reports  we  trust  are  without  foundation. 

Two  weeks  since  we  published  the  report  of 
Admiral  Moresby  to  the  British  Government, 
which  placed  the  prospective  supply  of  guano 
much  below'  the  previous  vague  estimates.  We 
find  in  the  London  Times  a  letter  making  some 
strictures  upon  the  admiralty  report  and  its 
conclusions,  which  suggests  some  new  thoughts 
on  the  subject,  and  we  copy  the  letter  entire, 
premising  that  the  writer  omits  to  include  in 
his  estimates  the  amount  brought  away  from 
the  Chincha  Islands  by  other  countries  than 
England.  He  perhaps  is  not  aware  of  the  fleet 
of  Yankee  ships  engaged  in  the  business  on 
home  account. 

We  also  invite  attention  to  what  the  writer 
says  of  the  value  of  nitrate  of  soda,  an  article, 
j  which  we  some  time  since  predicted  would  soon 
take  the  place  of,  or  powerfully  compete  with, 
guano  as  a  fertilizer.  The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

Admiral  Moresby’s  dispatch  has  narrowed 
this  question  materially.  Its  immediate  result 
has  been  to  tighten  the  guano  market,  the 
Liverpool  branch  of  the  Peruvian  agency  hav¬ 
ing  already  refused  to  accept  further  orders  for 
guano.  As  an  unprecendented  supply,  for  the 
coming  season  at  any  rate,  is  known  to  be  on  its 
way,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
present  refusal  to  receive  orders  is  preparatory 
to  the  imposition  of  a  higher  price,  and  not  in 
anticipation  of  immediately  diminished  supplies. 
Before  acceding  to  this,  it  would  be  right  that 
purchasers  should  consider  their  position,  and 
in  how  far  it  has  been  really  altered  by  the 
report  of  Admiral  Moresby.  In  passing,  it  may 
be  noticed  that  his  dispatches  were  first  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  newspaper  friendly  to  the  monopoly, 
and  at  a  most  opportune  moment  for  stopping 
the  general  movement  by  the  agricultural,  mer¬ 
cantile,  and  shipping  interests,  to  arouse  the 
attention  of  the  government  to  the  injurious 
nature  of  the  monopoly.  The  authenticity  of 
the  dispatches  is  not  doubted ;  but  the  wisdom 
of  placing  them  before  the  public  so  hurriedly, 
and  without  more  detailed  information,  may  cer¬ 
tainly  be  questioned. 

Admiral  Moresby  writes,  that  he  has  “  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  data  given  by  Mr.  M’lntosh,”  the 
gentleman  who  surveyed  the  islands,  which, 
however,  seems  not  to  be  shared  by  Mr.  M’lntosh 
himself,  who  thus  describes  his  survey:  “The 
examination — -for  I  cannot  call  it  survey — taken 
by  your  order,  was  necessarily  exceedingly 
rough  and  imperfect,  both  by  reason  of  short¬ 
ness  of  time,  and  the  want  of  proper  instru¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  a  desire  not  to  excite  observa¬ 
tion.”  And  yet,  from  a  hurried  examination, 
which  the  person  who  made  it  describes  as  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rough  and  imperfect ,  the  important 
guano  trade  of  this  country  has  been  thrown 
into  temporary  confusion !  Fortunately,  we 
are  not  without  additional  intormatiori. 


A  correspondent,  for  whom  I  can  vouch, 
writes  me  as  follows:  “We  had  information 
by  the  last  mail  of  the  very  best  description, 
and  of  a  private  nature,  that  the  French  en¬ 
gineer  who  was  employed  by  that  government 
to  survey  the  islands  gave  in  his  report  at  12,- 
000,000  tons.”  The  Peruvian  government  de¬ 
clared  the  result  of  their  last  survey  at  26,000- 
000  tons  on  the  three  islands.  Admiral  Moresby 
gives  8,600,000.  Neither  the  French  nor  Eng¬ 
lish  government  has  any  interest  in  blinding  the 
public ;  so  that  we  shall  probably  he  more  safe 
to  take  the  estimates  their  officers  have  given, 
and  throw  the  Peruvian  estimate  out  of  consid¬ 
eration.  The  mean  of  the  French  and  English 
estimate  gives  10,300,000  tons  as  still  remaining 
on  the  three  islands.  But  these  are  not  the 
8nly  guano  deposits  on  the  coasts  of  Peru.  Be¬ 
tween  latitudes  3°  and  22°  south,  there  are  many 
other  deposits  known  to  exist ;  one  rock  in  la¬ 
titude  21°,  called  Pavilion  dc  Pica,  is  estimated 
to  contain  about  '90,000  tons,  and  from  it  the 
first  cargo  of  Peruvian  guano  was  taken,  though 
soon  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  Chincha  Islands, 
owing  to  the  greater  facilities  for  shipment,  as 
well  as  the  extent  of  the  deposit  at  the  latter. 
Then  there  are  the  Lobos  and  other  islands,  on 
which,  from  information  laid  before  Parliament, 
there  appears  to  be  altogether  about  8,500,000 
tons.  This  gives  a  total  of  18,800,000  tons  still 
remaining  on  the  coast  of  Peru. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  our  annual  consumption. 
In  the  ten  years  to  1852  the  entire  quantity  of 
guano  of  all  kinds  imported  was  1,019,928  tons. 
But  during  the  last  three  years  the  consumption 
of  Peruvian  guano  has  considerably  increased. 
The  average  annual  importation  into  this  coun¬ 
try  for  these  three  years  has  been  163,276  tons, 
and  27,151  tons  to  other  countries;  or  say  200,- 
000  tons  altogether,  at  which  rate  the  Chincha 
Islands  would  last  50  years  yet.  If  we  add  the 
other  deposits  on  the  Peruvian  coasts,  as  above 
mentioned,  we  have  a  supply,  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption,  for  the  next  90  to  100  years. 

But,  suppose  the  trade  were  opened,  and  that 
the  consequence  should  be  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent,  to  the  annual  export  from  Peru,  there  would 
still  remain  34  years’  supply  from  the  Chirichas, 
and  upwards  of  60  years’  supply  from  all  sources 
on  the  Peruvian  coast. 

Nor  is  Peru  the  only  source  whence  guano 
comes.  Of  the  whole  importation  last  year  two- 
thirds  came  from  Peru,  and  one-third  from  other 
quarters.  The  high  rate  of  freights,  no  doubt, 
will  for  a  time  prevent  the  introduction  of  gua¬ 
noes  of  low  quality.  Still,  we  must  not  throw 
these  out  of  our  estimate,  as  they  will  at  once 
come  into  play  should  any  attempt  be  made  to 
raise  the  price  of  Peruvian.  Besides  this,  any 
increase  in  the  price  of  Peruvian  guano  will 
bring  into  operation  every  attainable  substitute, 
whether  flesh  from  the  great  plains  of  South 
America,  or  refuse  fish  from  Newfoundland  or 
our  own  coasts ;  or,  better  than  either,  it  may 
stimulate  science  to  eliminate,  concentrate,  and 
render  portable  the  natural  products  of  this 
great  city,  and  convert  a  noxious  nuisance  into 
a  perennial  mine  of  wealth. 

Then,  again,  guano  is  not  the  only  source  of 
nitrogen.  Nitrate  of  soda  yields  it  in  equal 
abundance,  and  I  have  the  highest  authority 
for  saying  that  a  body  of  facts  have  been  col¬ 
lected  which  show  beyond  doubt  that,  for  every 
purpose  for  which  Peruvian  guano  is  applicable, 
nitrate  of  soda,  at  the  present  relative  price  of 
the  two  articles,  has  proved  in  England  at  least 
equally  efficacious.  Here,  then,  is  a  formidable 
rival  to  guano  for  our  corn  crops ;  and  for  green 
crops  it  has  not  only  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  com¬ 
petitor,  but  every  form  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
whether  super-phosphate,  cropolites,  crushed 
bones,  or  “  turnip  manure”  of  every'  kind  which 
the  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  our  manure 
manufacturers  have  brought  into  profitable  use. 
One  of  the  best  crops  of  Swedes  of  this  season, 
in  England,  is  now  growing  at  Woburn,  the 
manure  for  which  was  partly  dung,  and  partly 
an  animal  substance  compounded  of  the  refuse 
of  the  London  slaughter-houses 
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With  these  facts  before  them,  and  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Admiral  Moresby,  to  the  extraordinary 
large  exportations  of  the  present  year,  now  on 
their  way  to  this  country,  the  purchasers  of 
guano  should  be  on  their  guard  against  panic 
in  reference  to  the  supply ;  it  will  be  at  once 
turned  to  account  as  a  convenient  pretext  for 
raising  the  price  and  continuing  the  monopoly. 
But  let  us  not  cease  to  urge  upon  the  attention 
of  our  government  the  injurious  nature  of  that 
monopoly,  both  to  ourselves  and  the  Peruvians, 
whether  the  supply  be  practically  inexhaustible 
or  not.  Let  it  be  made  plain  that  we  ask  no 
sacrifice  of  price  on  the  part  of  the  Peruvian 
Government,  but  the  benefit  of  increased  sup¬ 
plies,  and  of  competition  in  bringing  the  guano 
to  this  country,  the  cost  of  which  forms  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  price  of  the  article. 
Let  us  point  to  the  example  of  the  American 
President,  who,  with  a  boundless  territory  of 
unexhausted  soil,  announces  in  his  last  message 
to  his  countrymen,  while  we  are  talking  about 
it,  that  he  has  taken  measures  to  secure  a  more 
ample  supply  on  more  equitable  terms.  That 
which  is  but  as  a  condiment  to  America  has  be¬ 
come  like  a  necessary  of  life  to  us,  with  our 
narrow  boundaries  and  worn-out  cornfields, 
with  no  tracts  of  rich  unbroken  soil  for  our  in¬ 
creasing  population  to  fall  back  upon,  and  with 
a  necessity,  therefore,  to  supply  our  enlarging 
wants  both  by  foreign  importations  and  im¬ 
proved  productiveness  at  home.  It  is  a  question 
sufficiently  serious  to  demand  the  attention  of 
Parliament  and  the  public;  and  the  exertions 
of  our  government  need  not  be  limited  to  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Peru,  but  be  employed,  wherever 
this  country  is  represented,  in  a  diligent  inquiry 
after  every  source  of  nitrate  or  phosphate,  the 
existence  of  which  has  only  to  be  pointed  out 
to  attract  the  enterprise  of  the  British  mer¬ 
chant.  James  Caird. 


CURE  EOR  GLANDERS. 

I  have  lately  discovered  a  remedy  to  cure  the 
glanders  in  a  horse  :  I  thought  it  might  be  use¬ 
ful  to  others,  and  accordingly  I  send  you  the  in¬ 
formation.  Some  time  in  May  last  a  man  drove 
up  and  fastened  his  horses  by  mine,  and  came 
into  the  store ;  afterwards  we  both  went  out, 
and  I  saw  that  one  of  his  horses  was  sick.  He 
said  his  horse  had  the  glanders,  and  that  he 
thought  it  would  have  died  last  night  it  was  so 
sick.  I  was  offended  because  he  had  tied  his 
horse  so  near  mine  with  a  contagious  disease, 
and  said  no  more  to  him.  Some  days  after  this, 
the  matter  being  somewhat  forgotten,  I  was 
passing  near  my  horse ;  he  appeared  to  be  sick ; 
I  turned  and  went  up  to  him,  and,  sure  enough, 
he  was  sick !  His  throat  was  swollen  to  a  ter¬ 
rible  degree,  so  that  he  could  hardly  raise  or 
lower  his  head  more  than  an  inch  or  two.  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done,  for  I  could  not  part  with 
him  any  way  at  present.  I  tried  one  thing  and 
another,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Now  for  a  study. 
What  will  do  the  thing?  Glanders;  what  are 
the  glanders  ?  Why,  it  is  diseased  glands ;  the 
little  vessels  that  bring  the  saliva  to  the  mouth 
and  the  throat  are  diseased — stopped  up,  and 
must  be  opened.  What  will  do  it?  Tobacco 
will  vomit,  and  may  open  them.  I  took  a  half 
a  pound  of  fine  cut  tobacco  and  poured  two 
quarts  of  warm  water  on  it,  and  let  it  soak  a  few 
minutes,  and  washed  his  throat  and  so  on  up  to 
his  ears,  and  down  his  throat  to  his  legs  and 
between  his  fore  legs.  It  made  him  direful  sick, 
and  would  have  vomited  him  if  it  had  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  horse  to  vomit.  In  three  hours  I 
bathed  him  again,  and  the  next  morning  again. 
The  final  effect  was,  my  horse  could  put  his 
head  to  the  ground  after  the  second  time  bath¬ 
ing,  and  after  the  third  time  he  could  feed  as 
well  as  ever,  and  is  well,  and  has  done  better 
eyer  since.  Wu.  McSiiepaiip. 

North  Sheffield,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 

Cut  Feed. — The  question  is  often  asked, 
whether  much  is  gained  by  cutting  up  hay, 
straw,  &c.,  to  feed  neat  stock.  Something  de¬ 


pends  on  circumstances.  If  vour  hay  is  of  the 
best  qualit}'-,  your  cattle  will  eat  the  whole 
without  cutting  it,  and  save  3'ou  the  labor. — 
But  if  your  fodder  is  mostly  poor,  or  if  it  has 
been  injured  in  making,  jrou  will  do  well  to 
cut  it  short,  and  mix  something  with  it  to  make 
it  more  palateable. 

We  have  had  coarse  fodder  cut  fine,  and 
sprinkled  with  water,  and  by  adding  a  little 
meal,  and  mixing  the  whole  together,  our  cattle 
have  been  wintered  at  less  expense  than  on 
merchantable  hay.  Cows  in  milk  live  on  it, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  way  of  disposing  of  a 
quantity  of  hay  that  is  not  good.  Straw,  also, 
may  be  disposed  of  in  this  mode.  We  make  it 
a  saving,  as  we  do  by  hashing  meat  that  is  not 
fat  enough  for  eating  without  the  addition  of 
butter,  or  something  that  will  improve  the 
meat. 

Husks  and  corn-tops,  when  well  saved,  have 
much  virtue  in  them;  and  most  of  it  goes  into 
the  manure  heap,  unless  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  foddering.  Cattle  find  it  difficult  to  bite 
off  the  stems,  though  they  place  one  foot  on  a 
part  of  them,  while  they  pull  with  the  teeth 
and  gums.  Some  farmers  cut  them  up  fine  for 
their  cattle,  and  say  they  would  do  it  even 
though  the  stems  should  be  worth  nothing  for 
fodder,  because  of  the  trouble  they  make  in 
overhauling  the  manure.  When  all  the  coarse 
fodder  is  cut  short ,  there  will  enter  a  heap,  no 
long  manure  ;  the  shovel  will  enter  a  heap,  and 
when  spread,  a  harrow  will  bury  it  sufficiently. 
— Ploughman. 

- Ml - 

Hay  Meal. — A  writer  in  the  Germantown 
Telegraph  says : 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  meal  made  of  hay,  or 
even  of  cornstalks,  would  possess  sufficient  ad¬ 
ditional  value  over  and  above  the  raw  material 
to  defray  the  expense,  and  I  have  no  question 
that  before  many  years  hay  ground,  or  hay 
meal,  if  it  be  not  too  absurd  to  use  such  a  term, 
will  be  as  common  as  Indian  meal  or  rye  meal 
now  is.  I  have  some  facts  to  communicate 
hereafter  in  reference  to  this  matter,  which  I 
think  will  be  interesting  to  your  readers.  We 
are  in  the  “  midst  of  a  revolution”  in  farming 
affairs,  and  are  beginning  to  look  around  us 
with  our  eyes  open  to  the  light  I  trust. 


STALLIONS. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Stallions,  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  Vol.  of  N.  H.  Agricultural  Society. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  at  what  period  of  its 
history  to  commence  our  account  of  the  Stallion- 
colt.  If  we  begin  at  his  birth,  we  are  reminded 
of  various  matters  antecedent  to  that — to  him 
important — epoch,  that  have  a  material  influence 
upon  his  after  life.  To  be  safe,  let  us  go  back 
to  his  progenitors. 

As  males  communicate  their  organizations 
with  the  most  obvious  effect,  it  is  by  no  means 
singular,  that  great  stress  is  laid,  by  breeders  of 
horses  and  other  animals,  upon  the  appearance, 
physical  conformance,  and  constitution  of  the 
sire.  This  is  commendable.  But  farmers  and 
breeders  generally  are  not  as  fully  aware  as  they 
should  be,  that  various  items,  other  than  color, 
style,  and  figure,  are  transmissible  from  sire  to 
son.  These  are  contracted  feet,  founder,  spavin, 
ring-bone,  curb,  sandcracks,  diseases  of  the  eye, 
and  of  the  respiratory  organs,  as  broken  wind, 
roaring,  wind-sucking,  &c.  We  are  as  fully  per¬ 
suaded,  that  these  affections  and  diseases,  are 
hereditarily  transmissible,  as  that  color,  action, 
or  temper  may  be  so  transmitted. 

At  the  late  National  Exhibition  of  Horses,  held 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  writer  was  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Geldings, — in  which 
class  were  109  entries.  Many  of  the  finest  horses 
subjected  to  their  examination  were  found  to  be 
affected  with  ring-bone  and  other  diseases  of 
the  leg  and  foot;  and  the  reply  to  the  questions 
of  the  Committee  on  this  point,  invariably  was 
— “he  was  foaled  so .” 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  it  becomes  breeders 
to  look  well  to  it,  that  the  selected  Stallion  have 


no  hereditary  tendency  to  disease,  or  defect  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  transmitted  to  the  offspring ;  for 
“  like  begets  like,”  and  as  surely  as  a  noble  steed 
can  mark  his  offspring  with  his  good  qualities, 
so  certainly  can  he  hand  down  also  his  imperfer- 
fections  of  temper  and  formation. 

If  men  are  too  often  careless  in  the  selection 
of  a  Stallion  for  purposes  of  breeding,  what  shall 
we  say  of  their  choice  of  a  mare?  Any  old,  de- 
crepid,  diseased,  purblind,  she-horse,  that  can 
be  procured,  or  that  is  found  fit  for  no  other  pui’- 
pose,  is  considered  good  enough  to  breed  from  I 
And  many  such  an  old,  good-for-nothing-but-the- 
compost-heap  creature,  is  kept  by  farmers  and 
others  for  this  especial  and  only  purpose. 
Knowing  this,  one  ceases  to  wonder,  that  the 
country  is  stocked  with  such  a  superabundant 
supply  of  miserable,  early-broken-down,  and 
diseased  horses, — inasmuch,  that  he,  who  now¬ 
adays  undertakes  to  buy  a  horse  on  his  own 
judgment,  unless  he  goes  with  his  eyes  peeled, 
and  had  “  his  eye-teeth  cut”  at  an  early  period 
of  his  existence,  will  ordinarily,  find  himself  sold 
remarkably  cheap. 

“Any  one,”  says  Mr.  Castley,  an  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  Veterinary  Surgeon,  “who,  during  the  last 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  has  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  visiting  some  of  the  great  horse- 
fairs  in  the  north  of  England,  must  be  struck 
with  the  sad  falling-off  there  is  every  where  to 
be  remarked,  in  the  quality  of  the  one-half  and 
, three-part  bred  horses,  exhibited  for  sale.  The 
farmers  when  taxed  with  this,  complain  that 
breeding  horses  do  not  sufficiently  repay  them ; 
and  yet  we  find  large  sums  of  money  always 
given  at  fairs,  for  any  horses  that  are  really 
good.  The  truth  is,  that  farmers  do  not  now¬ 
adays,  breed  horses  so  generally  good,  as  they 
used  to  do,  and  this  is  owing  to  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  mares  which' they  now  commonly 
employ  in  breeding.” 

Some  of  the  best  mares,  it  would  appear,  are 
now  purchased  by  gentlemen  for  saddle-horses, 
it  being  now',  as  it  w’as  not  formerly,  as  fashion¬ 
able  to  use  mares,  as  geldings,  for  riding  pur¬ 
poses.  A  great  number  of  the  finest  three-part 
bred  mares,  also,  are  imported  to  the  Continent. 

These  facts  account  for  the  deterioration  of 
the  horses  in  ordinary  use  in  England,  and  most 
of  them  are  in  force  here.  Many  an  old  broken- 
dowm  creature  is  purchased  or  kept  for  a  breed¬ 
er,  because  she  is  fit  for  nothing  else!  Fit  for 
nothing  else? — If  fit  fora  breeder,  (unless  in¬ 
jured  by  some  accident,)  she  is  fit  for  any  thing 
else. 

Sire  and  dam  being  judiciously  selected,  our 
next  care  is  with  the  unborn  colt — the  foetus. 
“  Our  next  care,"  wre  say  for  the  young  courser 
may  be  starved  or  otherwise  maltreated,  as  effect¬ 
ually  before  as  after  birth.  The  mare,  when 
with  foal,  should  be  well  but  not  too  plentifully 
fed,  should  not  be  over-w'orked,  nor  yet  allowed 
to  lack  exercise  ;  and  should  never  be  subjected 
to  such  rough  usage,  as  it  but  too  common 
among  farm-hands  and  stable  boys,  who  are 
ever  overfree  wfith  the  toes  of  their  cowhide  boots. 
Discharge  such  at  once,  after  having  treated 
them  to  a  little  of  the  same,  to  see  how  they 
like  it ;  for  no  one  taken  down  with  the  accursed 
disease  of  “  Cruelty  to  animals,”  was  ever  radi¬ 
cally  cured  of  it. 

It  is  well  to  offer  the  mare,  immediately,  and 
for  a  few  days  after  parturition,  a  drink  of  luke¬ 
warm  water  with  corn  or  oat-meal  -or  shorts 
mixed  therein.  She  could  then  be  permitted  to 
run  out  to  grass  for  a  month  at  least,  to  recover 
strength  ;  though  the  common  custom  we  know' 
is  to  put  them  in  harness  within  a  fortnight 
from  foaling. 

Our  young  Stallion  being  now  fairly  in  the 
world,  and  moving  upon  it  on  his  own  legs,  his 
first  experience  of  life  is  stirring.  The  old 
farmer  has  an  errand  at  a  neighboring  village, 
distant  some  six  or  seven  miles.  “Put  Bessy  to 
the  old  chaise,”  says  he;  and  off  drives  w'ith 
commendable  moderation,  little  Morgan  trotting 
in  company ;  but  business  being  concluded  at 
the  store,  rain  threatens,  or  other  cause  induce 
a  hasty  return,  and  we  see  Bessy  doing  all  she 
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knows  how  to  get  home  in  season,  and  little 
Morgan  doing  a  little  more — to  keep  up.  His 
long,  lank  legs  soon  gets  tired ;  his  footing  is 
unsure;  his  bellows  gets  out  of  order;  he  is 
overheated  ;  he  lays  the  foundation  of  troubles 
that  are  perfected  in  the  full-grown  horse. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  this  life,  the  chief 
food  of  the  foal  is  “  mother’s  milk,”  although  he 
will  pick  up  now  and  then  a  little  else  with  all 
the  pride  of  incipient  horsehood.  If  the  marc  be 
insufficiently  fed  during  this  period,  or  over¬ 
worked,  (which  lessens  her  yield  of  milk,)  the 
foal  is,  in  either  case,  half-starved ;  and  a  half- 
starved  colt  is  almost  never  well  made  when 
he  arrives  at  maturity.  He  is  always  a  weed. 
He  should  be  well  fed  from,  and  before  the  time 
of  his  birth. 

At  one  year  old,  though  the  colt  has  by  no 
means  attained  his  fulness  of  form,  it  may  be 
decided  whether  or  not  to  retain  him  as  a  Stal¬ 
lion.  If  at  this  age,  however  many  good  points 
he  may  possess,  indications  of  contracted  feet, 
founder,  or  any  other  diseases  heretofore  men¬ 
tioned  as  transmissible,  be  seen,  geld  him  at  once. 
He  ought  not  to  serve  as  a  stallion. 

At  three  years  old,  a  horse  may  be  allowed 
very  moderate  service.  Over-taxation  of  his 
powers  at  this  age — or  at  any  age  for  that  mat¬ 
ter — is  short-sighted  policy  for  the  owner.  As 
a  four-year  old,  he  will  be  more  natured  and  full 
of  vigor,  and  at  five  he  is  still  more  able  to  do 
service.  It  is  a  too  common  fault — this  over¬ 
taxation  of  a  Stallion’s  powers;  and  it  tells  both 
on  himself  and  on  his  get.  The  English  limit 
for  a  prize  horse  “  that  travels  his  district,”  is 
sixty  mares  in  a  season  ;  but  eighty  are  often 
covered  without  prejudice.  What  shall  we  say 
of  horse-owners,  who  boast  of  having  had  double 
these  numbers  served  in  a  season  by  their  horse 
— sometimes  three  a  day ! 

A  noble  instance  of  the  evils  of  over¬ 
taxing  a  horse’s  procreative  powers,  occurred 
in  England  many  years  ago,  in  the  case  of 
a  celebrated  stud  belonging  to  H.  R.  H.,  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  groom  was  permitted 
to  pocket  a  half  guinea  fee  from  all  comers; 
and  it  may  well  be  guessed  that  no  appli¬ 
cants  were  refused.  The  consequences  were 
serious  to  the  horse,  and  to  very  many  of  his  get. 
Another  instance  is  within  our  knowledge.  A 
Stallion  of  some  repute  in  England,  was  allowed 
to  serve  one  hundred  and  forty-three  mares  in  a 
season,  and  was  then  sold  to  go  to  Virginia. 
Most  of  his  colts  of  that  year  proved  to  be  miser¬ 
able  creatures ;  and  in  Virginia,  in  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing,  he  himself  proved  perfectly  impotent. 

The  small  size  of  very  many,  I  may  say,  of  a 
large  majority  of  our  horses,  is  an  evil  that  is 
great,  and  growing  (like  a  cow’s  tail)  downwards. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  a  poor  selection  of 
breeding-mares,  the  scant  feeding  of  the  dam 
before  and  after  foaling — thus  half-starving  the 
foal;  bad  usage  of  colts  by  stinted  food  or  un¬ 
sheltered  exposure  to  cold  and  storms,  and  the 
general  over-taxation  of  the  powers  of  Stallions. 

We  are  well  aware  that  some  persons  who 
pass  for  wise  men  in  matters  of  horse-flesh,  con¬ 
tend  that  this  smallness  of  size  is  no  objection 
to  a  horse;  and  cite  for  proof  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  fleetest  Arabian  coursers  are  but  lh|- 
hands  high.  Admit  that  these  Arabian  light¬ 
ning  streaks  are  of  so  small  a  size,  and  What 
does  it  prove?  Nothing.  When  the  American’s 
horse  has  nothing  to  do,  but  to  bear  a  hirsute 
and  pinguid  vagabond  over  sand-deserts,  on  hen¬ 
roost-robbing  expeditions,  14£  hands  will  be  high 
enough  (until  the  rider  rivals  Haman.)  But  so 
long  as  the  farmer  has  sward-land  to  plow,  cord- 
wood  to  draw,  and  a  stout  wife  and  half-score  of 
stalwart  sons  and  buxom  daughters  to  be  driven 
to  meeting,  or  to  the  State  Fair ;  so  long  as  our 
city  carriages  are  ponderous,  and  trucks  weighty, 
so  long  shall  we  need  a  little  more  height  in  our 
in  our  horses,  and  that  not  all  in  the  legs. 

The  subject  of  increasing  the  size  of  our 
horses  will  more  properly  be  discussed  by  the 
Committee  on  Breeding  Mares ;  for  it  is  with  the 
mare  that  the  improvement  must  commence. 
To  subject  small  mares  to  large-sized  Stallions 


will  not  effect  the  desired  change.  It  will  give 
us,  as  it  did  to  the  Yorkshire  farmers,  who  tried 
a  similar  experiment,  “a  race  of  long-legged, 
small-chested,  worthless  animals.”  Such  also 
was  the  ill-effect,  said  our  lost  friend,  J.  S. 
Skinner,  of  the  cross  by  a  large  “Cleveland  Bay” 
Stallion,  imported  and  sent  to  Carroll’s  Manor, 
Maryland. 

“The  proper  method,”  says  Professor  Cline, 
of  London,  “  of  improving  the  form  of  animals, 
consists  in  selecting  a  well-formed  female ,  pro- 
portiondblxj  larger  than  the  male.  The  im¬ 
provement  depends  on  this  principle;  that  the 
power  of  the  female  to  supply  her  offspring  with 
nourishment,  is  in  proportion  to  her  size,  and  to 
the  power  of  nourishing  herself  from  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  her  own  constitution.” 

“  The  size  of  the  foetus  (he  continues)  is  gene¬ 
rally  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  male  parent, 
and  therefore,  when  the  female  parent  is  dispro¬ 
portionately  small,  the  quantity  of  nourishment 
is  insufficient,  and  her  offspring  has  all  the  dis¬ 
proportion  of  a  starveling.” 

“  To  produce  the  most  perfect-formed  animal, 
(adds  the  same  high  authority,)  abundant  nour¬ 
ishment  is  necessary  from  the  earliest  period  of 
its  existence,  until  its  growth  is  complete.”  This 
sustains  the  view  that  we  have  herebefore  ad¬ 
vanced. 

We  here  conclude  the  Report  on  Stallions; 
not  that  we  have  said  all  that  we  have  to  say  on 
the  subject ;  but  because  we  wish  what  we  write 
to  be  read ;  and  long  stories  find  few  listeners. 
At  some  future  time,  another  opportunity  may 
be  afforded  us  of  discussing  the  subject  further. 

For  the  Committee, 

William  S.  King,  Chairman. 


VENTTLLATION  OF  FARM  BUILDINGS. 

Tnn  epidemics  amongst  cattle,  the  diseases  of 
farm  horses,  the  losses  from  all  classes  of  con¬ 
fined  animals,  show  that  there  is  something  rad¬ 
ically  bad  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  a 
great  number  of  our  farmsteads.  In  many 
cases  appearance  is  the  sole  object  of  the  archi¬ 
tect.  In  others,  convenience  is  studied,  to  the 
disregard  of  every  thing  else  ;  but  in  some,  bare 
economy,  or  rather  sheer  parsimony,  is  the  sole 
ruling  principle  in  deciding  their  construction. 
There  are  few  buildings,  indeed,  where  the  whole 
are  put  up  at  once  and  entirely  new.  They  are 
usually  patched  up  one  to  another  in  the  most 
heterogeneous  and  inconsiderate  manner,  and 
no  system  whatever  is  regarded  in  their  con¬ 
struction.  A  few — very  few  indeed — are  all  that 
can  be  desired.  The  model-form  is  not  yet  even 
decided.  Changes  in  management,  in  modes  of 
feeding,  will  make  serious  differences  in  the  plan 
of  a  farmstead.  A  farm-yard  arranged  for 
horse-power-  will  be  all  wrong  when  steam  be¬ 
comes  the  means  of  converting  the  raw  material 
of  farm  produce  into  meal,  chopped  or  sliced 
turnips,  of  separating  the  corn  from  the  straw, 
and  of  removing  the  straw  to  the  shed.  To  have 
all  the  different  houses  for  each  approachable 
with  facility,  to  have  them  convenient  for  the 
cow-shed,  the  stable,  and  the  piggery,  to  have 
the  barn  and  stack-yard,  the  machine  and  straw- 
shed  in  close  proximity,  are  points  too  desirable 
to  need  the  slightest  consideration.  But  to 
have  the  whole  arranged  on  sanitary  principles, 
to  have  them  made  fit  for  the  healthy  occupation 
by  the  stock,  are  points  of  vast  importance,  and 
these  are  too  often  neglected. 

Mr.  James  D.  Ferguson,  in  a  recent  lecture, 
before  the  Hexham  Farmers’  Club,  instanced 
the  sad  want  of  ventilation  sometimes  observable 
in  the  most  costly  buildings.  He  alluded  to 
some  recently  erected  at  Nafferton,  which  mea¬ 
sured  509  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north 
to  south  261  feet,  without  the  corn-barn.  The 
cost  was  about  £7000.  “Yet,”  Mr.  Ferguson 
says,  “  notwithstanding  that  immense  sum,  and 
the  good  arrangement  generally  of  the  various 
houses,  no  attention  whatever  seems  to  have 
been  observed  in  affording  sufficient  ventilation 
or  light  to  either  stables  or  feeding-byers,  and 
the  consequence  has  been  that  the  respected 


tenant  of  the  farm  has  from  time  to  time  suffered 
much  loss  in  his  horses,  which  I  believe  has 
been  greatly  occasioned  by  the  absense  of  suffi¬ 
cient  access  for  obtaining  good  supplies  of  fresh 
air  to  his  stables,  as  well  as  proper  apertures  for 
the  escape  of  the  vitiated  air  from  them,  and 
moreover  I  have  no  doubt,  occasioned  partly  also 
by  the  negligence  of  the  farm-servants,  in  not 
carefully  removing  the  dung  and  urine  every 
morning.” 

Bad  lighting  of  farm  buildings  often  operates 
in  promoting  dirt  and  negligence,  which  light 
would  enable  a  master  more  readily  to  detect 
and  shame  a  servant  into  care  to  prevent.  Bad 
drainage  will  cause  damp  and  impure  exhala¬ 
tions,  and  operate  most  fearfully  against  the 
health  of  the  animals ;  whilst  imperfect  ventila¬ 
tion  will  prevent  these  gases  from  escaping. 

But  cannot  something  quite  new  be  adopted 
in  farmsteads?  Why  should  expensive  build¬ 
ings  be  added  square  to  square  ? — Why  should 
they  not  be  hexagonal  or  cruciform — the  shapes 
clearly  the  most  convenient  of  access,  and  the 
most  economical  of  space  ?  But  who  ever  saw 
a  farmstead  attempted  either  circular,  cruciform, 
or  hexagonal? 

Another  possible  mode  of  adapting  farm  build¬ 
ing  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  improved 
modes  of  feeding,  is  the  erection  of  a  complete 
shell,  like  the  shed  of  a  railway-station,  capable 
of  being  opened  and  closed  at  both  ends,  and 
this  well  drained  and  trapped,  with  the  drains 
carried  entirely  out  of  the  area,  thoroughly  ven¬ 
tilated,  capable  of  being  opened  or  closed  at 
pleasure,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case. 

The  great  principle  always  to  keep  in  view,  in 
constructing  farm  buildings,  and,  indeed,  all 
other  kinds  of  building  requiring  ventilation,  is 
that  provision  be  made  for  the  admission  of  pure 
air. — Mark  Lane  Express. 


MAKING  BUTTER  IN  WINTER. 

As  butter  making  is  considered  often  a  very 
great  difficulty,  and  churning  day  is  often  the 
day  dreaded  in  a  farmer’s  family — we  having 
been  plagued  in  like  manner — I  was  determined 
to  find  out  the  difficulty  if  possible,  and  two 
years  since  I  undertook  to  churn  myself,  and 
found  by  putting  hot  water  in  the  cream  the 
butter  would  come  sometimes  after  one  to  three 
hours’  churning.  I  then  tried  placing  the  cream, 
which  we  kept  in  a  yellow  earthen  pan,  upon 
the  stove,  and  stirring  it  up  after  repeated  trials 
when  the  thermometer  indicated  63°  to  65°.  I 
found  this  to  be  the  true  temperature  for  the 
cream,  for  the  butter  came  and  gathered  to  a 
charm  in  five  minutes.  And  butter  making  in 
ever  so  cold  weather  by  proper  management  of 
the  cream  can  be  made  in  quite  as  short  a  time 
as  from  grass-fed  milk.  The  true  secret  in  this, 
and  it  never  fails  if  the  cream  is  from  63  to  65 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  But  talk  about  a  thermom¬ 
eter  in  churning  cream  for  butter,  and  more  than 
half  the  folks  will  be  frightened.  Now  every 
woman  that  churns,  if  she  will  place  the  pan  of 
cream  on  the  stove,  and  keep  it  stirred  from  the 
bottom,  so  that  when  she  puts  her  fingers  in  to 
try  its  warmth,  which  to  be  right  should  be  a 
very  little  warmer  than  the  finger,  then  this  is 
the  heat  to  churn  it,  and  in  from  five  to  fifteen 
minutes  the  butter  will  have  come ;  more  under 
ten  than  over.  We  churn  once  a  week  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  the  whole  operation  is  more  often  com¬ 
pleted,  butter-milk  washed  out  and  every  thing 
done  in  thirty  or  forty  minutes. — James  Hough¬ 
ton,  in  Ohio  Farmer. 


Uncle  Sam’s  Farm. — The  last  census  showed 
that  Uncle  Sam  is  a  thrifty  farmer.  The  value 
of  the  crops  of  the  United  States  for  1850  was 
as  follows  : — Wheat,  143,000,000  dollars ;  Indian 
corn,  391,200,000  dollars;  hay,  190,275,000 
dollars ;  oats,  70,840,000  dollars ;  potatoes, 
73,125,000  dollars ;  cotton,  129,000,000  dollars; 
the  whole  crop  being,  1,752,583,042  dollars. 
The  animals  slaughtered  are  worth  183,000.000 
dollars  per  annum. — English  Paper, 
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FAITHFULNESS  IN  LITTLE  THINGS. 


EY  ELIZA  A.  CLARK. 

“Is  Mr.  Harris  in ?’’  inquired  a  plainly  but 
neatly-dressed  boy,  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  to  a 
clerk,  as  he  stood  by  the  counter  of  a  large 
book-store. 

The  well-paid  clerk  regarded  the  boy  with  a 
supercilious  look,  and  answered,  “Mr.  Harris 
is  in,  but  he  is  engaged.” 

The  boy  looked  at  the  clerk  hesitatingly,  and 
then  said,  “  If  he  is  not  particularly  engaged  I 
should  like  much  to  see  him." 

“  If  you  have  any  business  to  transact,  I  can 
attend  to  it,”  replied  the  clerk;  “Mr.  Harris 
cannot  be  troubled  with  children  like  you.”  ’ 

“Wbat  is  this  Morley?”  said  a  pleasant-look- 
ing,  elderly  man,  stepping  up  to  the  clerk ; 
“  wbat  does  the  boy  want?” 

“  He  insisted  on  seeing  you,  though  I  told 
him  you  were  engaged,”  returned  the  clerk,  a 
little  abashed  by  the  manner  of  his  employer. 

“  And  what  would  you  have  with  me,  my 
lad?”  inqnired  Mr.  Harris,  kindly. 

The  boy  raised  his  eyes,  and  meeting  the  half¬ 
scornful  glance  of  the  clerk,  said  timidly  : 

“I  wish  to  look  at  the  bill  of  some  books 
which  I  bought  here  some  three  months  since. 
There  is  a  mistake  in  it,  which  I  wished  to  cor¬ 
rect.” 

“Ah,  my  boy,  I  see,”  replied  Mr.  Harris, 
“you  have  overpaid  us,  I  suppose.” 

“No  sir,”  answered  the  boy.  “  On  the  contrary, 

I  purchased  some  books  which  are  not  charged 
on  the  bill,  and  I  have  called  to  pay  you  for 
them.” 

Mr.  Harris  folded  his  arms  across  his  breast, 
regarded  the  boy  earnestly  for  a  moment,  and 
then  asked,  “  When  did  you  discover  this  mis¬ 
take?” 

“  Not  until  I  had  reached  home,”  replied  the 
lad.  “  When  I  paid  for  the  books  I  was  in  a 
great  hurry,  fearing  the  boat  would  leave  be¬ 
fore  I  could  reach  it,  and  did  not  examine  the 
bill.” 

“  Why  did  you  not  return  and  rectify  the 
mistake?”  asked  the  gentleman  in  a  tone 
slightly  altered. 

“Because,  sir,  I  live  at  some  distance  from 
the  city,  and  have  not  been  able  to  return  until 
now.” 

“My  dear  boy,”  said  Mr.  Harris,  “you  have 
given  me  great  pleasure.  In  a  long  life  of  mer¬ 
cantile  business,  I  have  never  met  with  an  in¬ 
stant  of  this  kind  before.  You  have  acted  no¬ 
bly,  and  deserve  a  recompense.” 

“  I  ask  no  recompense,”  returned  the  boy 
proudly  ;  “  I  have  done  nothing  but  my  duty,  a 
simple  act  of  justice,  and  that  deserves  no  re¬ 
ward,  but  itself.” 

“  May  I  ask  who  taught  you  such  noble  prin¬ 
ciples  ?”  inquired  Mr.  Harris. 

“  My  mother,”  answered  the  boy,  bursting 
into  tears.  :5, 

“  Blessed  is  the  child  who  has  such  a  mother,” 
said  Mr.  Harris,  with  much  emotion,  “and 
blessed  is  the  mother  of  such  a  child.  Be  faith¬ 
ful  to  her  teachings,  my  dear  boy,  and  you  will 
be  the  staff  of  her  declining  years.” 

“Alas,  sir,”  sobbed  the  boy,  “she  is  dead. — 
it  was  her  sickness  and  death  which  prevented 
me  from  coming  here  before.” 

“  What  is  your  name  ?”  inquired  Mr.  Harris. 

“  Edward  Delong.” 

“  Have  you  a  father  ?" 

“No,  sir;  my  father  died  when  I  was  an  in¬ 
fant.” 

“  Where  do  you  reside  ?” 

“  In  the  town  of  Linwood,  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  city.” 

“  Well,  my  boy,  what  were  the  books  which 
were  forgotten?” 

“  Tacitus,  and  a  Latin  dictionary.” 

“  Let  me  see  the  bill.  Hah !  signed  by  A,  0, 


Morley,  I  will  ae6  to  that.  Here  Mr.  Morley,” 
called  Mr.  Harris,  but  that  functionary*  was 
busily  engaged  in  waiting  on  a  customer  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  store,  bowing  and  smiling 
in  the  most  obsequious  manner. 

“Edward,”  continued  the  kind-hearted  Mr. 
Harris,  “  I  am  not  going  to  reward  you  for  what 
you  have  done,  but  I  wish  to  manifest  my  appro¬ 
bation  of  your  conduct  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
make  you  remember  the  wise  and  excellent  pre¬ 
cepts  of  your  departed  mother.  Select  from 
my  store  any  ten  books  you  choose,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  ten  you  had  before,  shall  be  a 
present  to  you ;  and  henceforth,  as  now,  my 
boy,  remember  and  not  ‘despise  the  day  ol 
little  things.’  If  ever  you  need  a  friend,  call 
on  me,  and  for  thy  mother’s  sake  I  will  assist 
you.” 

When  the  grateful  boy  left  the  store,  through 
his  own  tears  he  saw  the  moistened  eyes  of  his 
kind  benefactor. 

Edward  Delong  wished  for  knowledge,  and 
though  the  scanty  means  of  his  mother  could 
hardly  satisfy  his  desire,  he  had  advanced  far 
beyond  most  boys  of  his  age.  By  working 
nights  and  mornings  for  a  neighbor,  he  had 
amassed  what  seemed  to  him  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  this  was  expended  in  books. 

Scarcely  was  he  in  possession  of  his  treasures, 
when  his  mother  sickened  and  died.  His  home 
was  now  with  a  man  who  regarded  money  as 
the  chief  end  and  aim  of  his  life,  and  severe  and 
constant  labor  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining 
that  end. 

For  two  years  Edward  struggled  with  his 
hopeless  condition.  Toil,  early  and  late,  was 
his  doom  and  to  his  oft-expressed  wish  of  obtain¬ 
ing  an  education,  his  employer  answered: 

“  Learnin’  never  made  corn  grow,  or  tilled  a 
field,  and  what  is  the  use  on  it.  I  can  only 
read  and  write,  and  there  ain’t  a  richer  man  in 
the  place,  not  excepting  Squire  Morrison,  with 
all  his  high  larn’t  notions.” 

“  Is  Mr.  Harris  in?”  inquired  Edward,  as  he 
again  entered  the  store  of  that  gentleman. 

“  Will  you  wait  a  moment,  and  he  will  be  at 
liberty.” 

“  Did  you  wish  to  see  him  ?”  asked  Mr.  Har 
ris  of  the  boy,  whose  thoughts  were  so  intense 
that  he  had  not  noticed  the  approach  of  his 
friend. 

“Mr.  Harris!”  exclaimed  Edward,  and  it  was 
all  that  he  could  say. 

“  My  noble  Edward  !”  said  the  old  man.— 
“  and  you  have  needed  a  friend.  Well  you  shall 
have  one.” 

Five  years  from  that  time,  Edward  Delong 
was  the  confidential  clerk  of  Mr.  Harris,  and  in 
three  more,  a  partner  in  the  firm.  The  integ¬ 
rity  of  purpose  which  first  won  the  regard  of 
his  benefactor,  was  his  guide  in  after  life. — 
Prosperity  crowned  his  efforts,  and  happiness 
blessed  his  heart — the  never-failing  result  of 
faithfulness  in  “little  things.” 

Two  in  Heaven. — The  following  touching 
paragraph  is  from  Fanny  Fern’s  Portfolio : — 
‘You  have  two  children?”  said  I.  “I  have 
four,”  was  the  reply ;  “  two  on  earth,  two  in 
heaven.”  There  spoke  the  mother !  Still  hers, 
only  “gone  before!”  Still  remembered,  loved, 
and  cherished,  by  the  hearth  and  at  the  board  ; 
their  places  not  yet  filled,  even  though  their 
successors  draw  life  from  the  same  faithful 
breast  where  their  dying  heads  were  pillowed. 
‘Two  in  heaven!”  Safely  housed  from  storm 
and  tempest.  No  sickness  there,  no  drooping 
head,  nor  fading  eye,  nor  weary  feet.  By  the 
green  pastures  tended  by  the  good  Shepherd, 
linger  the  little  lambs  of  the  heavenly  fold. 

;  Two  in  heaven !”  Earth  less  attractive. 
Eternity  nearer.  Invisible  cords  drawing  the 
maternal  soul  upwards.  “Still  small  voices” 
ever  whispering,  “Come,”  to  the  world-weary 
spirit.  “Two  in  heaven!”  Mother  of  angels, 
walk  softly!  holy  eyes  watch  thy  footsteps! 
cherub  forms  bend  to  listen ;  keep  thy  spirit  free 
from  earth-taint;  so  shaft  thou  go  to  them, 
though  they  may  not  return  to  thee. 


It  ‘ — . . ,“~7^ 

“Partner  Wanted.”— So  say  the  advertise¬ 
ments  every  day.  Everybody  wants  a  partner, 
though  everybody  doesn’t  advertise  for  one. 
Sleeping,  silent,  or  active — all  sorts  are  in  re¬ 
quest.” 

One  man  wants  a  partner  with  $10,000  ; 
another,  a  partner  with  a  capital  of  bright  eyes, 
fair  form,  and  a  clear  thousand  a  year  of  undivi¬ 
ded  affection ;  a  third,  with  a  good,  honest, 
heart;  isn’t  particular  about  the  way  it’s  “put 
up,”  provided  he  can  have  the  undisputed  title 
thereto.  And  so  it  goes ;  everybody,  the  world 
over,  is  looking  for  a  partner — waiting  for  a 
partner — sighing  for  a  partner.  Some  are 
ashamed  to  confess  it ;  others  speak  “  right  out,” 
and  all,  as  they  look,  disclose  some  little  pet 
weakness  of  their  own.  One  man  has  a  pen¬ 
chant  for  a  particular  fashion  of  nose ;  he 
doesn’t  care  what  the  owner  knows,  if  she  only 
owns  a  Roman  nose.  Another  is  bewitched  for 
black  eyes,  caring  little  what  is  behind  or  above 
them.  A  third  wants  a  form  like  an  hour-glass, 
and  he  finds  it ;  so  all  three  marry  respectively, 
eyes,  nose,  and  hour-glass.*  The  eyes  grow 
rheumy  and  dim,  and  peer  queerly  over  a  pair 
of  spectacles  for  “forty-five.”  Just  think  of 
that !  forty-five !  The  nose  loses  its  fair  propor¬ 
tions  and  becomes  a  receptacle  for  “  Macaboy ;” 
and  the  hour  glass  grows  old  and  crazy.  Ano¬ 
ther  man  marries  a  voice,  and  has  nothing  left 
at  last  but  the  echo.  And  worse  than  all,  he 
that  marries  “  a  plum  ”  and  a  woman  to  boot, 
makes  way  with  the  wealth,  and — the  woman 
remains. 

Sometimes,  but  not  often — we  will  give  them 
credit  for  that — the  women  are  seeking  for  part¬ 
ners;  one  a  pair  of  whiskers ;  another,  six  feet 
in  his  stocking ;  a  third,  a  house  and  lot.  But 
the  whiskers  get  frosty,  the  six  feet  leans  like 
the  tower  of  Pisa,  the  house  is  mortgaged,  the 
mortgage  is  “  foreclosed,”  and  nothing  remains 
but  the  man  himself. 

And  so  it  goes,  and  so  they  all  go.  “  Part¬ 
ner  wanted.”  Of  course;  if  a  man  has  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  joy  he  wants  to  divide  it;  because,  in 
dividing,  he  doubles  it.  If  a  man  is  burdened 
with  grief  he  wants  to  share  it;  because,  in 
sharing,  he  halves  it. —  Tribune. 

Truthfulness. — Of  all  happy  households,  that 
is  the  happiest  where  falsehood  is  never  thought 
of.  All  peace  is  broken  up  when  once  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  liar  in  a  house.  All  comfort  has 
gone  when  suspicion  has  once  entered — when 
there  must  be  reserve  in  talk  and  reservation  in 
belief.  Anxious  parents  who  are  aware  of  the 
pains  of  suspicion,  will  place  generous  confidence 
in  their  children,  and  receive  what  they  say 
freely,  unless  there  is  strong  reason  to  distrust 
the  truth  of  any  one.  If  such  an  occasion  should 
unhappily  arise,  they  should  keep  the  suspicion 
from  spreading  as  long  as  possible,  and  avoid 
disgracing  their  poor  child  while  there  is  chance 
of  its  cure  by  their  confidential  assistance.  He 
should  have  their  pity  and  assiduous  help, 
as  if  he  were  suffering  under  some  disgusting 
bodily  disorder.  If  he  can  be  cured,  he  will  be¬ 
come  duly  grateful  for  the  treatment.  If  the 
endeavors  fail,  means  must  of  course  be  taken 
to  prevent  his  example  from  doing  harm  ;  and 
then,  as  I  said,  the  family  peace  is  broken  up, 
because  the  family  confidence  is  gone.  I  fear 
that,  from  some  cause  or  another,  there  are  but 
few  large  families  where  every  member  is  alto¬ 
gether  truthful.  But  where  all  are  so  organized 
and  so  trained  as  to  be  wholly  reliable  in  act  and 
word,  they  are  a  light  to  ali  eyes,  and  a  joy  to 
all  hearts.  They  are  a  public  benefit,  for  they 
are  a  point  of  general  reliance ;  and  they  are  pri¬ 
vately  blessed  within  and  without.  Without, 
their  life  is  made  easy  by  universal  trust ;  and 
within,  their  home  and  their  hearts,  they  have 
the  security  of  rectitude,  and  the  gladness  of  in¬ 
nocence. — Harriet  Martincau. 


There  was  never  any  party,  faction  or  sect, 
whatever,  in  which  the  most  ignorant  were  not 
the  most  violent;  for  a  bee  is  not  a  busier  ani¬ 
mal  than  a  blockhead. 
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USEFUL  HINTS  ON  MATRIMONY; 

No  woman  will  be  likely  to  dispute  with  us 
when  we  assert  that  marriage  is  her  destiny.  A 
man  may  possibly  fill  up  some  sort  of  an  exist¬ 
ence  without  loving;  but  a  woman  with  nothing 
to  love,  cherish,  care  for,  and  minister  to,  is  an 
anomaly  in  the  universe — an  existence  without 
an  object.  It  is  as  natural  for  a  woman  to  have 
some  one  to  look  to  for  protection,  some  one  to 
look  to  for  advice  and  assistance,  as  to  breathe. 
Without  it,  no  woman  ever  was  or  can  be  happy. 
It  is  the  want  of  her  nature,  and  nothing  can 
satisfy  her  heart  with  such  a  void  unfilled. 
Now,  with  the  exception  of  some  occasional 
irregularities  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
sexes,  produced  by  circumstances,  such  as  the 
settlement  of  new  countries,  there  is  no  reason 
why  every  man  should  not  have  a  wife,  and 
every  woman  a  husband,,  and  this  would  easily 
be  brought  about  by  the  exercise  of  common 
sense,  and  less  ambition.  Each  sex  is  looking 
up  for  something  above  its  own  sphere.  The 
son  of  an  industrious  and  successful  mechanic 
must  be  a  professional  man,  instead  of  following 
in  his  father’s  foot-steps ;  and  this  is  folly  the 
first.  When  he  looks  for  a  wife,  the  neat,  in¬ 
dustrious  daughter  of  a  mechanic  like  his  father 
is  not  good  enough  for  him ;  he  must  make  love 
to  some  fine  lady,  who  is  one  age  in  advance — 
that  is,  her  grandfather  was  a  mechanic  instead 
of  her  father,  a  very  aristocratic  distinction. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  girl  who  works  for  her 
living,  earning  by  her  honest  labors,  would  not 
deign  to  encourage  the  addresses  of  a  laboring 
man ;  she  would  set  her  cap  for  a  gentleman, 
forsooth.  The  mechanic’s  daughter,  educated 
on  her  father’s  earnings  to  be  a  fine  lady,  en¬ 
courages  the  attentions  of  a  set  of  fops  and 
danglers,  who  drive  honest  men  away  from  her 
in  disgust,  and  she  becomes  the  victim  of  some 
sorry  sharper  or  shallow  fool.  Now,  this  is  all 
wrong — deplorably,  wretchedly  wrong.  Girls 
should  know  that  men  superior  to  themselves  in 
education  and  position  do  not  always  associate 
with  them  for  good.  Men  should  know  that  by 
marrying  girls  educated  in  habits  of  life  above 
their  fortunes  they  are  not  likely  to  have  good 
wives.  A  little  sound  sense  will  enable  any 
man  to  see  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  wife  grate¬ 
ful  for  more  than  she  expected,  than  grumbling 
at  less.  It  is  delightful  going  up  the  hill  of  for¬ 
tune  ;  but  horrible,  jolting,  aggravating  work  to 
come  down. — Home  Companion. 


Acts  of  Love. — Each  one  of  a  thousand  acts 
of  love  costs  very  little  by  itself,  and  yet,  when 
viewed  altogether,  who  can  estimate  their  value  ? 
What  is  it  that  secures  for  one  the  name  of  a 
kind  neighbor?  Not  the  doing  of  half  a  dozen 
great  favors  in  as  many  years,  but  the  little 
every-day  kindnesses,  neither  of  which  seems  of 
much  consequence  considered  in  itself,  but  their 
continued  repetition  throws  a  sunlight  over  the 
whole  neighborhood.  It  is  so,  too,  in  the  family. 
The  child  whose  good  offices  are  always  ready 
when  they  are  wanted — to  run  up  stairs  or 
down — to  get  chips  or  rock  the  cradle,  or  to  run 
on  an  errand  and  “  r  ight  back” — and  all  with  a 
cheerful  look  and  pleasant  temper,  has  a  reward 
along  with  such  good  deeds.  If  a  little  girl 
cannot  take  her  grandfather  on  her  lap,  as  he 
takes  her  on  his,  she  can  get  his  slippers,  or 
put  away  his  book,  or  gently  comb  his  thin  lock; 
and,  whether  she  thinks  of  it  or  not,  these 
little  kindnesses,  that  come  from  a  loving  heart, 
are  the  sunbeans  that  lighten  up  a  dark  and 
woful  world. —  Child's  Journal. 


_  Soulless. — Out  West,  a  stump  orator,  descri¬ 
bing  his  opponent  said : 

“I  have  heard  some  persons  hold  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  just  at  the  precise  moment  one  human 
being  dies,  another  is  born,  and  that  the  soul 
enters  and  animates  the  new-born  babe.  Now 
I  have  made  particular  and  extensive  inquiries 
concerning  my  opponent  there,  and  I  find  that 
for  some  time  previous  to  his  nativity,  nobody 
died. 


Children’s  Answers. — We  have  somewhere 
heard  of  a  child  who  was  asked  to  define 
“  chaos,"  and  the  quiet  reply  was,  “  a  good  pile 
of  nothing  with  no  where  to  put  it.” 

Another  child  defined  “  slander”  to  be  “when 
nobody  did  nothing  and  somebody  went  and  told 
of  it.” 

Another  amusing  instance  of  a  child’s  un¬ 
sophisticated  answer  occurred  recently  in  this 
city  an  account  of  which  we  clip  from  an  ex¬ 
change  : 

One  of  the  ladies  connected  with  the  “Metho¬ 
dist  Five  Points  Mission,”  who  has  under  her 
charge  some  thirty  little  boys,  called  them  to¬ 
gether  on  the  morning  of  Thanksgiving  day,  to 
perfect  them  in  their  answers  to  questions  she 
intended  to  put.  to  them  before  the  visitors 
during  the  afternoon.  After  arranging  them 
properly,  the  first  boy  on  the  right,  in  answer 
to  the  question  “Who  made  you?”  was  to 
say  “  God.”  The  next,  “  Of  what  were  you 
made  ?”  reply  “  The  dust  of  the  earth,”  and  so 
on  through  the  Catechism.  The  all-important 
moment  having  arrived,  the  little  “  shavers  ” 
were  told  to  stand  up.  The  little  head  boy  it 
seems,  was  missing,  but  the  fact  being  un 
noticed  by  the  teacher,  she  proceeded  with  the 
question,  “Who  made  you?”  which  elicited 
the  following  laughable  answer,  “  I  was  made 
out  of  de  dirt  of  the  ’ert ;  but  the  little  feller 
what  God  made  has  got  the  belly-ache,  and 
gone  home.” 

Wild  Race  of  a  Locomotive. — In  The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Commercial,  of  Saturday  last,  we  find 
an  account  of  a  somewhat  singular  collision  on 
the  Miami  road  at  Milford.  The  engine  of  a 
freight  train  ran  into  the  rear  car  of  a  passenger 
train,  which  was  standing  still  at  the  depot. 
The  Commercial  says : 

“  When  Mr.  Watt,  engineer  of  the  mail  train, 
heard  the  crash  of  the  collision  he  supposed  his 
own  train  would  be  driven  over  him,  and  with 
his  assistants,  sprang  off.  The  furnace  had  just 
been  crammed  with  wood,  and  there  was  a  full 
head  of  steam  on.  The  force  of  the  blow  un¬ 
coupled  the  locomotive  and  tender  from  the  bag¬ 
gage  car,  at  the  same  instant  jerking  the  lever 
and  throwing  the  throttle  valve  wide  open! 
Away  sped  the  locomotive  like  an  arrow,  or,  if 
we  might  so  say,  like  a  fiat  of  omnipotence, 
sweeping  dowm  the  track  at  seventy  miles  an 
hour  1  God  help  any  hapless  train  met  or  over¬ 
taken  ;  help  the  city,  but  full  fourteen  miles  be¬ 
low,  for  that  distance  will  be  devoured  in  fifteen 
minutes  1  The  escaped  engine  came  howling  by 
Plainville,  visible  for  an  instant  to  the  appalled 
villagers,  switched  off  into  the  double  track,  as 
lightning  from  one  steel  rod  to  another  divergent, 
and  thundered  on  to  the  city  whose  spires  might 
now  have  been  seen  from  the  iron  disc  of  this  fiery 
comet ;  but  there  was  none  to  see,  for  rider,  or 
driver,  or  living  human  soul  had  the  engine  none. 
Haply  the  furnace  door  flew  open,  the  dr  aught 
ceased,  and  a  little  way  above  the  upper  engine- 
house,  on  a  heavy  up  grade,  the  locomotive’s 
breath  was  spent ;  it  came  to  a  dead  stand  and 
stood  there  silent  and  cold,  forming  as  much  a 
part  of  the  still  wintry  landscape  as  the  whitened 
rock  and  shrowded  trees  on  the  hillside  above.” 

Good. — A  Western  New- York  farmer  writes 
as  follows  to  a  distinguished  scientific  agricultu¬ 
rist,  to  whom  he  felt  under  obligation  for  intro¬ 
ducing  a  variety  of  swine : 

“-  Respected  sir :  I  went  yesterday  at  the  fair 
of  M.  I  found  several  pigs  of  your  species ; 
there  was  a  great  variety  of  beasts,  and  I  was 
very  much  astonished  at  not  seeing  you  there!’ 


Enmities  and  Differences. — As  horses  start 
aside  from  objects  they  see  imperfectly,  so  do 
men.  Enmities  are  excited  by  an  indistinct 
view;  they  would  be  allayed  by  conference. 
Look  at  any  long  avenue  of  trees  by  which  the 
traveler  on  our  principal  highways  is  protected 
from  the  sun.  Those  at  the  beginning  are 


wide  apart,  but  those  at  the  end  almost  meet. 
Thus  happens  it  frequently  in  opinions.  Men 
who  were  far  asunder  come  nearer  and  nearer 
in  the  course  of  life,  if  they  have  sense  enough 
to  quell,  or  good  sense  enough  to  temper  and 
assuage  their  earlier  animosities.  —  Literary 
Chronicle. 

A  Word  or  two  about  Bed-Covering. — Peo¬ 
ple  are  often  “short”  in  that  golden  product 
called  common  sense — and  in  relation  to  nothing 
more  than  bed-covering.  What  one  sleeps  un¬ 
der  has  a  vital  connection  with  the  health ;  and 
many  a  day  is  made  miserable  just  as  the  sleep 
of  the  preceding  night  has  been  beneath  proper 
or  improper  clothing.  A  popular  writer  has  the 
following  : 

“  Three-fourths  of  the  bed-covering  of  our 
people  consist  of  what  are  miscalled  “  comforta¬ 
bles,”  viz:  two  calico  cloths  with  glazed  cotton 
wadding  laid  between  and  quilted  in. 

“  The  perfection  of  dress,  for  day  or  night, 
where  warmth  is  the  purpose,  is  that  which 
confines  around  the  body  sufficient  of  its  own 
warmth,  while  it  allows  escape  to  the  rest. 
Where  the  body  is  allowed  to  bathe  protractedly 
in  its  own  vapor,  we  must  expect  an  unhealthy 
action  upon  the  skin.  Where  there  is  too  little 
ventilating  escape,  what  is  called  insensihle 
perspiration  is  checked,  and  something  analo¬ 
gous  to  fever  supervenes.  Foul  tongue  in  taste, 
and  lack  of  morning  appetite,  betrays  the  error. 
In  all  cases  the  temper  suffers,  and  “  my  dear, 
this  is  execrable  coffee,”  is  probably  the  morn¬ 
ing  salutation. 

“  How  much  is  the  rosy  health  of  poor  chil¬ 
dren  due  to  the  air  leaking  bed-rooms  of  their 
parents — and  what  a  generator  of  pale  faces  is  a 
close  chamber ! 

“  To  be  healthy  and  happy,  provide  your  bed 
with  the  lightest  and  most  porous  blanket.  The 
finer  the  better.  The  cheapest  in  price  are  the 
dearest  in  health.  “  Comfortables”  are  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  unhealthy.  Cotton,  if  it  could  be 
made  equally  porous,  and  keep  so,  we  should 
prefer  to  wool.  The  same  for  daily  underclothes. 
But  more  than  all  else,  let  your  chamber  be  well 
ventilated.  Knock  in  a  hole  somewhere  to  give 
your  escaping  breath  exit,  and  another  to  give 
fresh  air  to  your  lungs  in  place  of  what  they 
have  expired.  So  shall  you  have  pleasant  dreams 
at  night,  and  in  the  morning,  cheerful  rising, 
sweet  breath  and  a  good  appetite.  These  bless¬ 
ings  combined,  will  secure  to  healthful  parents  a 
household  of  bright,  rosy-cheeked  memorials  of 
rich  and  fruitful  affection.” 


Three  Days’  Sight. — A  Frenchman  unac¬ 
quainted  with  business,  received  a  draft  payable 
at  three  days’  sight  at  a  certain  bank.  The 
first  day  he  presented  himself  at  the  counter, 
and  taking  the  draft  from  his  pocket-book,  ex¬ 
tended  it  before  the  paying  teller,  and  to  his 
astonishment,  said,  “You  see  that  once,”  and 
folding  the  draft,  he  walked  away.  The  next 
morning  he  appeared  again,  and  going  through 
the  same  form,  said,  “  You  see  that  twice.” 
The  third  day  he  appeared  again  and  said, 
“  You  see  that  three  times.  Now  you  will  pay 
him.” 


Politeness. — There  is  something  higher  in 
politeness  than  Christian  moralists  have  recog¬ 
nized.  In  its  best  form,  as  a  simple  out-going, 
all-pervading  spirit,  none  but  the  truly  religious 
man  can  show  it.  For  it  is  the  sacrifice  of  self 
in  the  little  habitual  matters  of  life — always  the 
best  test  of  our  principles — together  with  a  re¬ 
spect,  unaffected,  for  man  as  our  brother  under 
the  same  grand  destiny. 


A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  he 
has  been  wrong,  which  is  but  saying  in  other 
words,  that  he  is  wiser  to-day  than  he  was 
yesterday. 

What  13  Man? — Chemically  speaking,  a  man 
i3  45  lbs.  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  diffused 
through  5J  pailfuls  of  water  .—^-Quarterly  Re¬ 
view. 
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New-York.  Wednesday,  January  25, 1854. 


The  importance  of  the  coming  National  Poul¬ 
try  Exhibition  justifies  us  in  devoting  consider¬ 
able  space  to  the  official  programme,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  a  variety  of  other  agricultural  and 
miscellaneous  matter  which  we  had  prepared 
for  this  number. 

Rise  in  Guano. — The  Peruvian  Government 
have  directed  their  agents  in  this  country  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  price  of  guano  four  dollars  per  ton. 
This  is  done  in  consequence  of  the  high  price 
of  freight. 

NATIONAL  POULTRY  SHOW. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  the  official 
announcement  of  the  rules,  premiums,  &c.,  of  the 
coming  National  Poultry  Show,  which  promises 
fair  to  eclipse  all  similar  exhibitions  yet  held  in 
this  country.  It  will  be  seen  that  liberal  pro¬ 
visions  have  been  made  for  exhibitors,  both  in 
regard  to  premiums,  care  of  fowls,  &c.  Nearly 
$500  are  offered  as  regular  premiums,  and  the 
discretionary  premiums  will  swell  the  amount 
to  considerably  more  than  that  sum. 

A  meeting  of  the  managers  was  held  at  the 
Astor  House  on  Thursday  evening  last,  to  per¬ 
fect  arrangements  for  holding  the  exhibition. 
Some  embarrasment  was  at  first  felt  by  those 
who  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  owing  to  the 
late  destruction  of  Metropolitan  Hall,  and  the 
report  that  suitable  central  rooms  could  not  be 
obtained  at  this  season  of  exhibitions  and  lec¬ 
tures,  without  incurring  nearly  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  expense.  This  difficulty  was,  however,  very 
happily  overcome  by  the  generous  response  of 
the  President  of  the  Society  to  a  resolution,  re¬ 
questing  him  to  open  the  spacious  halls  of  the 
American  Museum  for  the  exhibition.  It  will 
be  seen  that  these  buildings  are  to  be  opened 
during  an  entire  week,  commencing  with  Mon¬ 
day,  February  13th,  and  that  Mr.  Barnu.m  has 
assumed  the  whole  expense  of  the  exhibition, 
including  the  premiums ;  agreeing  at  the  same 
time,  that  whatever  is  left  from  the  sale  of  tickets 
to  visitors,  after  deducting  expenses,  shall  be 
given  to  the  Society  as  a  fund  for  future  opera¬ 
tions.  We  think  this  very  generous  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Barnum  ;  for,  let  it  be  recollected,  if  there 
be  any  loss,  he  alone  undertakes  to  bear  it,  if  a 
gain,  the  Society  has  the  benefit  of  it. 

Exhibitors  will  be  admitted  free,  and  visitors 
will  be  charged  only  twenty-five  cents,  which 
will  give  them  an  opportunity  not  only  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  finest  specimens  of  the  poultry  of 
the  United  States,  but  also  of  seeing  the  usual 
curiosities  of  the  Museum  and  Lecture-room. 
Aside  from  the  visitors  drawn  together  by  the 
Poultry  Exhibition,  the  fowls  will  be  seen  by 
the  usual  visitors  of  the  Museum,  amounting  to 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  a  week  we 
believe. 

We  are  quite  pleased  with  the  arrangement 
made,  which  frees  the  officers  of  the  Society 
from  all  pecuniary  responsibility,  and  a  portion 
of  the  labor  and  detail  always  required  in  such 
matters.  If  Mr.  Barnum  does  not  get  com¬ 
pletely  “  crowed  out”  before  he  gets  through 
with  this  show,  we  .suggest  to  other  societies, 


including  the  New-York  Horticultural,  to  follow 
suit  with  the  National  Poultry  Society,  and  make 
a  draft  upon  his  experience,  and  especially  upon 
his  well-filled  coffers,  for  the  necessary  aid  to 
carry  on  these  valuable  exhibitions. 

Although  membership  to  this  Society — ad¬ 
mitting  a  man  and  his  family  during  the  whole 
exhibition — is  fixed  at  Three  Dollars,  no  exhibi¬ 
tor,  or  officer  is  required  or  even  asked  to  pay 
this  amount.  The  managers  wish  it  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  it  is  perfectly  free  to  all  exhibitors 
and  officers. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

This  is  to  take  place  in  Albany,  on  Tuesday, 
the  7th  of  February,  and  continue  three  days. 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  then  be  chosen, 
and  a  complete  account  be  rendered  by  the 
President  and  other  officers  of  the  Society,  of 
its  proceedings  the  past  year.  Various  commit¬ 
tees  will  report,  and  action  be  taken  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  There  will  also  be  an  exhibition  of 
Fat  Cattle,  Sheep,  Poultry,  Grain,  Winter  Fruit, 
and  various  discussions  be  held  upon  different 
subjects  of  agriculture.  This  is  usually  an  in¬ 
teresting  social  meeting,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
well  attended.  At  the  same  time  an  unusual 
effort  will  be  made  to  get  up  a  large  Poultry 
Show  by  the  State  Poultry  Society. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBIHION 

OF  THE  NEW-YORK  CANARV  BIRD  ASSOCIATION. 

About  one  hundred  gentlemen  are  united  in 
an  association  under  the  above  title,  and  hold 
an  annual  exhibition  of  their  little  musicians. 
They  seem  to  be  very  quiet  about  their  show, 
which  must  certainly  be  one  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest.  We  learn  that  they  do  admit  outsiders 
for  a  consideration,  and  we  suggest  that  our 
readers  will  get  twenty-five  cents  worth  of  bird 
music — to  say  nothing  of  what  they  will  see 
there — by  visiting  the  Exhibition  at  292  Bow¬ 
ery,  any  time  this  week  before  Saturday  noon. 

Speaking  of  Canary  Birds,  we  have  never 
been  more  strikingly  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  wholesale  city ,  than  we  were  a  day  or 
two  since,  when  we  had  occasion  to  call  at  the 
stores  of  two  Bird  Merchants ,  where  we  saw  in 
two  rooms  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  or  more 
cages  with  a  canary  in  each,  and  such  a  “singing 
of  birds”  we  have  never  before  listened  to,  even 
in  the  most  secluded  woody  glen. 

• —  •  «• - 

Patent-Office  Report  for  1852-3 — Agricul¬ 
tural. — We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  the 
Hon.  Edward  Everett  for  a  copy  of  this  report, 
which  contains  many  practical  suggestions  from 
leading  agriculturists  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  We  shall  carefully  examine  and  sift 
this  report  hereafter,  and  from  time  to  time  pub¬ 
lish  such  extracts  as  we  deem  most  instructive 
to  our  readers. 

Short -Horn  Bulls  and  Suffolk  Pigs. — We 
desire  to  call  attention  to  Col.  Sherwood’s  adver¬ 
tisement  in  our  present  number  of  the  above 
animqjs.  His  stock  is  very  choice  of  its  kind 
and  most  of  it  imported. 


Eggs. — It  is  estimated  that  1,500,000,000  of 
eggs  are  annually  consumed  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain.  These,  at  twelve  cents 
a  dozen,  amount  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  ! 


There  are,  doubtless,  quite  as  many  consumed 
in  the  United  States. 

Transactions  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  1852. 

By  the  politeness  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  we  are  at  last  favored  with  a  copy  of  this 
long-expected  work.  The  present  volume  con¬ 
tains  about  nine  hundred  pages — several  hun¬ 
dred  less  than  most  of  its  predecessors — but 
from  the  little  time  we  have  yet  been  able  to 
devote  to  looking  it  over,  we  should  judge  that 
the  loss  in  quantity ,  is  more  than  made  up  by 
the  gain  in  quality.  The  transactions  of  all 
Societies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  require 
thorough  pruning  and  condensation  before  pub¬ 
lication.  To  lop  off  the  irrelevant  and  superflu¬ 
ous,  and  condense  the  remainder,  requires  no 
little  tact  and  intelligence,  and  much  time  and 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  person  preparing 
matter  of  this  kind  for  the  press. 

The  engravings  are  well  done  of  their  kind. 
We  hope  all  coarse,  imperfect  things  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  rejected  in  future  volumes. 

We  regret  that  the  State  printer  should  mix 
up  so  much  poor  paper  with  the  good  through 
out  the  work ;  it  mars  the  volume  sadly,  and 
looks  almost  like  a  cheat.  Why  cannot  State 
publications  equal  in  appearance  those  which  are 
issued  by  private  houses?  Why  should  they  be 
made  up  on  the  principle  that  a  jocky  does  a 
pair  of  horses — match  a  good  one  to  sell  the 
poor  one? 

We  have  marked  several  of  the  briefer  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  Transactions,  which  we  shall  copy 
into  this  paper  as  soon  as  we  can  find  room. 

- - 

[OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT.] 

GRAND  NATIONAL  POULTRY  SHOW. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  CASH  PREMIUMS. 

The  National  Poultry  Society,  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  Domestic  Poultry,  will  hold  its  First 
Annual  Fair  at  the  American  Museum,  in  the 
City  of  New-York,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  I7th,and  18th,  1854. 

This  will  include  the  exhibition  of  all  kinds 
of  fowls,  pea-fowls,  ducks,  geese,  swans,  fancy 
pigeons,  gold  and  silver  pheasants,  &c.  Premi¬ 
ums  will  also  be  offered  for  the  best  specimens 
of  rabbits,  rat  terrier  dogs  and  deer. 

This  being  the  first  exhibition  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  in  New-York,  its  novelty  alone  will  doubtless 
attract  a  large  crowd  of  visitors,  including  many 
purchasers,  and  there  is  every  inducement  to 
breeders  to  send  in  their  specimens,  both  for 
exhibition  and  sale. 

As  the  chief  object  of  the  Society  is  to  encour¬ 
age  the  improvement  of  domestic  poultry,  b.y 
bringing  together,  for  comparison  and  sale,  as 
large  a  variety  as  possible  from  every  part  of  the 
Union,  the  managers  have  determined  to  maJce 
no  charge  whatever  to  competitors  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  exhibiting  their  specimens. 

Exhibitors  will  be  admitted  free  at  all  times 
during  the  Exhibition. 

Food  and  water  will  be  provided  by  the  Socie¬ 
ty  for  all  fowls  on  exhibition ,  and  proper  per¬ 
sons  will  be  appointed  to  regularly  feed  and 
provide  for  them ,  without  expense  or  inconveni¬ 
ence  to  the  owner. 

Fowls  intended  for  exhibition  may  be  sent 
any  time  after  the  8th  February,  and  ■  they  will 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  Managers,  free  of  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  owners.  They  should  be  directed 
to  the  “Poultry  Committee,  at  the  American 
Museum,  New-York.”  All  specimens  should 
arrive  on  or  before  the  11th  February. 

Premium  List. — Premiums  will  be  awarded 
for  excellence  in  the  several  departments,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following  scale : 
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L. 


J. 


M. 

N. 


Class  1— Gallinaceous  Fowls. 

For  the  bost  and  largest  variety  of  pure-brod  fowls  .$50 

For  the  second  best  do .  25 

For  the  third  best  do .  15 

Fourth  best  do . . ....  10 

Asiatic  Fowls. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Asiatic  Fowls  of  whatever  sub-va¬ 
riety  .  20 

A.  Shanghais.— For  the  best  pair  or  trio,  Red  or  Buff. .  5 

Second  best  do .  3 

For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  Black .  5 

Second  best  do .  3 

For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  White .  5 

Second  best  do .  3 

For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  Dominquc 

colored .  5 

Second  best  do. .  3 

B.  Cochin  China. — For  the  best  pair  or  trio .  5 

Second  best  do .  3 

C.  Brama  Pootra.— For  the  best  pair  or  trio .  5 

Second  best  do  .  3 

D.  Chittagong. — For  the  best  pair  or  trio .  5 

Second  best  do  .  3 

E.  White  Calcutta. — For  the  best  pair  or  trio .  5 

Second  best  do  . 3 

F.  Black  Java. — For  the  best  pair  or  trio .  5 

Second  best  do . 3 

G.  Hong  Kong. — For  the  best  pair  or  trio . .'  5 

Second  best  do . 3 

Other  Fowls. 

H.  Black  Spanish. — For  the  best  pair  or  trio .  5 

Second  best  do .  3 

Third  best  do .  2 

I  Dorking. — For  the  best  trio  of  White.. ..  . .  4 

Second  best .  2 

For  the  best  trio  of  Grey  or  Speckled .  4 

Second  best  do  .  2 

Hamburghs. — For  the  best  trio  of  Bolton  Greys .  3 

Second  best  do  .  2 

For  the  best  trio  of  Spangled  Ham- 

burghs  .  3 

Second  best  do .  2 

Game. — For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  Sumatra .  5 

Second  do .  3 

For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  Chinese  Albin. . .  5 

Second  do .  3 

For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  Earl  Derby _ _  5 

Second  best  do  . s .  3 

For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  Mexican .  5 

Second  best  do .  3 

Other  Game. — For  the  best  trio .  6 

Second  do .  3 

K.  Dominique. — For  the  best  pair  or  trio .  3 

For  the  second  best .  2 

Guilderlands. — For  the  best  pair  or  trio .  5 

Second  best  do .  3 

Polish. — For  the  best  trio,  White  or  Black .  3 

Second  do .  2 

For  the  best  trio  of  Golden  Spangled .  3 

Second  do .  2 

For  the  best  pair  of  Silver  Spangled .  3 

Second  do  . .  2 

O.  Bantams. — For  the  best  trio  Gold  laced  Seabright...  5 

Second  do .  .  3 

For  the  best  trio  Silver  laced  Seabright.  5 

Second  do.  .  3 

For  the  best  trio  of  Java .  3 

Second  do . .  2 

For  the  best  trio  of  African .  5 

Second  do .  2 

Other  Bantams.— For  the  best  trio .  3 

Second  best  do .  2 

Glass  II, — Turkeys. 

Wild. — For  the  best  pair .  5 

Second  best  do .  3 

Domestic .. — For  the  best  pair .  5 

Second  best  do .  3 

Class  III. — Guinea  Fowls. 

For  the  best  pair .  3 

Second  best .  2 

Class  IV. — Pea  Fowls. 

For  the  best  pair .  3 

Second  best .  2 

Class  V. — Ducks. 

Aylesbury. — For  the  best  pair .  5 

Second  best  do .  3 

Cayuga  Black. — For  the  best  pair .  5 

Second  best  do .  3 

Jluscovy. — For  the  best  pair .  5 

Second  best  do .  3 

Top  Knot. — For  the  best  pair .  5 

Second  best  do .  3 

Common. — For  the  best  pair .  3 

Second  best  do . . .  2 

Class  VI. — Geese. 

Bremen. — For  the  best  pair . 5 

Second  best  do . 3 

Chinese. — For  the  best  pair .  5 

Second  best  do .  3 

African. — For  the  best  pair .  5 

Second  best  do .  3 

Wild. — For  the  best  pair .  5 

Second  best  do .  3 

Class  VII. — Swans. 

For  the  best  pair .  5 

Second  best  do .  3 

Class  VIII. — Pigeons. 

For  best  and  largest  variety .  5 

Second  best  do  .  2 

For  the  best  pair  of  any  distinct  variety. . . . 

In  view  of  the  interests  with  which  these  animals  are  re¬ 
garded  by  many  amateur  breeders,  the  Managers  have  deem¬ 
ed  it  proper  to  admit  for  competition  as 

Class  IX. — Rabbits. 
bop-Eared — For  the  best  pair .  5 


Common- — For  the  best  pair . 2 

Second  best  do . 1 

And  in  consideration  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Terrier  fam¬ 
ily,  as  a  guardian  of  the  household  and  poultry-yard,  it  has 
been  deemed  proper,  also,  to  admit  for  competition  as 

Class  X.—Rat  Terrier.Dogs. 

For  the  best  specimen .  5 

Second  do .  3 

Judges. — The  following  persons  have  been 
appointed  Judges : 

Of  the  largest  and  lest  variety — Daniel  B. 
Haight,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. ;  David  Taggart, 
Northumberland,  Pa, ;  John  Giles,  Ot. ;  Francis 
Rotch,  Butternuts,  N.  Y. 

Of  the  Asiatic  Fowls  —  Robert  Wilkinson, 
Westchester,  N.  Y. ;  W.  R.  Powell,  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  N.  J. ;  David  Taggart,  Northumberland, 
Pa. ;  C.  C.  Plaisted,  Great  Falls,  N.  H. ;  D.  D. 
T.  Moore,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Of  all  other  Gallinaceous  Fowls — John  C. 
Jackson,  Astoria,  N.  Y. ;  Samuel  B.  Parsons, 
Flushing,  N.  Y. ;  John  Giles,  Conn.;  Luther 
Tucker,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Samuel  S.  Beman, 
Hampton,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Of  TurTceys,  Guinea  Fowls,  Pea  Fowls,  Ducks, 
Geese  and  Swans — Chas.  W.  Bathgate,  Fordham, 
N.  Y. ;  Wm.  J.  Beck,  Westchester,  N.  Y. ; 
Francis  Rotch,  Butternuts,  N.  Y. ;  Theodore  C. 
Peters,  Darien,  N.  Y. 

Of  Pigeons ,  Rabbits,  Dogs  and  Deer — Edwin 
Thorne,  New-York  ;  Geo.  A  Wells,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. ;  Benj.  Haynes,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. ; 
John  T.  Andrew,  West  Cornwall,  Ct. ;  J.  M. 
Lovett,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  R.  H.  Van  Rensselaer, 
Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Judges  to  award  Discretionary  Premiums  on 
animals  not  enumerated — Roswel  L.  Colt,  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.  '  Wm.  De  Lamano,  New-York ;  Hon. 
D.  S.  Gregory,  Jersey  City;  C.  P.  Holcomb, 
Newcastle,  Del. ;  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock, 
N.  Y. 

In  awarding  prizes,  the  Judges  will  take  into 
consideration : 

1st.  Purity  of  blood;  2d.  Points  or  form; 
3d.  Size  ;  4th.  Beauty  of  plumage. 

The  following  Railroads  have  already  agreed 
to  transport  Fowls  to  and  from  the  Exhibition 
Free,  and  the  Managers  have  no  doubt  that  all 
the  public  conveyances  in  the  country  will  ex¬ 
ercise  the  same  liberality:— -N.  Y.  Central,  Ilous- 
atonic,  Naugatuck,  N.  Haven  and  N.  London, 
Long  Island,  Hudson  R.,  New  Jersey  Central, 
and  Phila.  and  Reading  R.  R. ;  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  Fowls  thus  transported  gratis,  are  at 
the  risk  of  the  respective  owners. 

Regulations. — Every  coop  is  to  be  marked 
with  the  true  name  of  the  Fowls  exhibited,  and, 
when  they  are  for  sale,  the  price  asked  is  to  be 
legibly  marked  thereon. 

Exhibitors  are  expected  to  have  their  fowls 
exhibited  in  neat  and  tasteful  coops,  as  small  as 
convenient,  and  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  it  is 
recommended  that  they  be  made  of  one-half  inch 
stuff,  and  be  36  inches  in  length,  28  inches  high, 
and  24  inches  deep,  with  wire  fronts.  This 
rule,  however,  is  not  compulsory. 

Each  exhibitor  is  expected  to  furnish,  in  wri¬ 
ting,  all  interesting  information  regarding  the 
name,  parentage,  age  or  importation  of  the  Fowls 
exhibited  by  him,  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  fed;  with  an  account  of  their  pro¬ 
duction,  &c.  Any  person  who  shall  wilfully 
render  a  false  statement  in  regard  to  the  fowls 
exhibited  by  him  will  forfeit  all  claims  to  premi¬ 
ums.  It  is  desirable  that  not  more  than  four 
specimens  of  any  one  breed  or  variety  of  Galli¬ 
naceous  Fowls  be  exhibited  in  one  coop. 

No  exhibitor  will  be  allowed  to  remove  his 
contributions  from  the  Show  Rooms  until  the 
close  of  the  Exhibition,  without  the  joint  per¬ 
mission  of  the  President  of  the  Society  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee  of  Arrange¬ 
ments. 

Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  the 
Society  by  subscribing  his  name  to  the  List  of 
Members,  and  paying  into  the  Treasury  the  sum 
of  three  dollars.  Membership  entitles  the,pos- 
sessor  to  admission  for  himself  and  family  at  all 


The  list  of  Judges  will  bo  called  at  12  o’clock 
M.  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  February,  and  they 
will  immediately  thereafter  enter  upon  their  ex¬ 
aminations.  The  various  Judges  will  be  de¬ 
signated  by  rosettes  and  badges  of  various 
colors,  which  will  be  announced  at  the  time  of 
the  exhibition.  At  ten  o’clock  on  Thursday 
morning,  the  awards  will  be  announced. 

On  Friday  morning  at  10  o’clock,  an  appro¬ 
priate  Address  will  be  delivered,  and  a  Conver¬ 
sational  Meeting  held  in  the  Lecture  Room  of 
the  Museum,  in  which  it  is  hoped  that  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject  will  join. 

The  most  extensive  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  exhibiting  all  the  specimens  of  Poultry 
in  the  Five  spacious  Halls  of  the  Museum ,  and 
Ho  extra  charge  whatever  will  be  made. 

Admission  to  the  National  Poultry  Show,  in¬ 
cluding  also  all  the  usual  attractions  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum  will  be  Only  Twenty  five  cents.  Children 
under  ten ,  half-price.  Open  from  7  A.  M.  until 
10  P.  M. 

Persons  to  whom  large  Premiums  are  award¬ 
ed  can  have  all  or  any  portion  of  their  value  in 
Silver  Plate,  appropriately  inscribed,  if  preferred. 
Premiums  not  called  for  before  the  15th  of  March 
will  be  considered  donated  to  the  Society. 

January  19 th  1854. 

P.  T.  BARNUM. 

President  of  the  National  Poultry  Society. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

Prof.  Jas.  McClintock,  A.  G.  Sumner,  S.  C., 
Edwin  Hicks,  John  Bonner,  Ga., 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Lawrence,  R.  W.  Williams,  Florida, 
Horace  Greely,  Geo.  C.  Costar,  Ala., 

Orange  Judd,  M.  W.  Philips,  Miss., 

Dr.  Ezekiel  Holmes,  Me.,  P.  Melendy,  Ohio, 

C.  E.  Potter,  N.  H.,  W.  T.  Dennis,  Ind., 

F.  Holbrook,  Vt.,  F.  W.  Gardner,  Ill., 

G.  P.  Burnham,  Mass.,  Warren  Isham,  Mich., 
Jno.  G.  North,  Cor.n.,  P.  Talmadge,  Wis., 


W.  S.  King.  R.  I., 
Thomas  Smith,  N.  Y., 
Jas.  C.  Taylor,  N.  J., 
P.  R.  Freas,  Penn., 

C.  P.  Holcomb,  Del., 
J.  Bowers,  Md., 


Jas.  Grant,  Iowa, 

B.  Warfield,  Ky., 

D.  W  Yandall,  Tenn., 
G.  W  Sizer,  La., 

Rev.  C.  H.  Byington, 
Ark., 


Thos.  S.  Pheasants,  Va.,  Thos.  Allen,  Mo., . 

Col.  Lutterloh,  N.  C.,  Jas.  Dougall,  Can.  West, 
Hugh  Allen,  Can.  East, 

R.  McCormick,  Jr.,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
A.  B.  Allen,  Recording  Secretary. 

R.  B.  Coleman,  Treasurer. 

managers. 

P.  T.  Barnum,  James  Van  Norden, 

A.  B.  Allen,  Thos.  Trimble,  of  Balti- 

Horace  Greely,  more,  Md., 

Moses  S.  Beach,  Jas.  M.  Chambers,  Ga., 

N.  J.  Becar,  M.  B.  Bateham,  Ohio, 

Solon  Robinson,  David  Gibson,  of  New- 

J.  S.  Redfield,  Richmond,  Ohio, 

Joseph  Hough,  >  Fitzhagh  Coyle,  Wash- 
J.  S.  Oatman,  ington,  D.  C., 

William  H.  Burroughs,  Lorillard  Spencer,  West- 
John  N.  Genin,  Chester,  N.  Y., 

R.  L.  Colt,  of  Patterson,  Benjamin  Hayes,  Eliza- 
N.  J.,  bethtown,  N.  J., 

tf.  W.  Amerman,  S.  B.  Parsons,  Flushing, 

T.  B.  Miner,  Clinton,  L.  T., 

N.  Y.,  Hon.  C.  B.  Ilubbell, 

D.  P.  Newell,  Roches-  Bridgeport,  Conn., 

New 


Second  best 


do.’.V.V. 7. 2  j  times  during  the  exhibition. 


ter,  N.  Y., 

Wm.  Delamano. 

G.  N.  Tuttle, 

W.  B.  Dinsmore, 

A.  B.  Miller, 

O.  S.  Fowler,  N.  Y., 
Edwin  R.  Yale, 

Alfred  E.  Beach, 

Wm.  Ellsworth,  Brook- 


Fred’k  Stanley, 
Britain,  Conn., 
Nathan  P.  Beers,  N.  Y., 
Dr.  Geo.  W.  Lawrence, 
Catonsville,.  Md., 

J.  P.  Bowers,  Baltimore, 
Md., 

Gideon  Thompson, 
Bridgeport,  Conn., 


lyn,  J.  Bowers,  Raltimore, 

T.  B.  Miner,  of  Clinton-  M.  D., 

ville,  N.  Y.,  Wm.  H.  Noble,  Esq., 

T.  S.  Gold,  West  Corn-  Bridgeport, 

wall,  Ct.,  John  Rose,  Greenwich, 

George  Seelye,  "  Conn., 

Fardyce  Hitchcock. 
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of  regulating  the  current  of  air  which  passes 
between  said  plate  and  wheel,  as  described. 

Bog  Cutting  Cultivators. — Additional  im¬ 
provement. — By  E.  L.  Freeman,  of  Bellville, 
N.  Y.  Originally  patented  June  21,  1853 ;  I 
claim  the  fastening  of  the  tooth  by  matching 
the  shank  with  iron  having  a  head  or  flanges  on 
it,  whereby  the  action  upon  the  wood  is  divided 
forward  and  downward  by  means  of  which  the 
key  and  mortise  are  saved  from  wear  and  in¬ 
jury. 

- *~®-e - 

Cotton  in  Algeria. — The  French  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  says : 

The  Constitutional  has  nearly  three  columns 
on  the  culture  of  cotton  in  Algeria.  Details  are 
given  of  the  progress  in  the  growth  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  with  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  Algeria  may  exhibit  a  similar  fecun¬ 
dity  under  the  auspices  of  the  government. 
According  to  a  recent  number  of  the  Moniteur, 
the  efficacy  of  its  measures  is  proved  by  the 
accounts  which  come  from  every  point  of  the 
prosperous  condition  of  this  year’s  crops  in  the 
colony.  The  Prefect  of  Algiers,  after  a  personal 
survey,  reports  that  “  it  is  quite  possible  for 
Algeria,  in  a  comparatively  brief  period,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  large  portion  of  the  cotton  now  used  in 
the  manufactories  in  France.” 


Tiie  above  engraving  represents  a  new  and 
useful  machine  for  paring,  coring,  and  quarter¬ 
ing  apples,  or  it  may  be  used  simply  for  paring. 
This  machine  has  just  received  the  Bronze  Me¬ 
dal  from  the  jury  of  examination  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition  ;  and  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
only  instrument  of  the  kind  publicly  noticed  by 


the  jury,  establishes  its  claims  to  superiority. 
We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  it 
on  all  kinds  and  shapes  of  apples,  but  from  the 
little  trial  we  have  given  it,  and  from  the  princi¬ 
ple  on  which  it  is  constructed,  we  think  it  a  most 
useful  and  practical  invention. 


The  San  Bernadin  Valley. — A  writer  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  thus  describes  the  soil 
and  productions  of  this  fine  valley,  recently 
settled  by  a  party  of  Mormons : 

The  soil  is  derived  from  the  disintegration  of 
granite  and  talcose  rocks,  and  varies  from  a 
sandy  gravel  to  a  light  granite  sand  and  deep 
sandy  clay,  and  the  ground  becoming  more 
clayey  as  you  descend  into  the  lower  grounds. 
The  middle  lands  are  admirably*  adapted  for 
raising  wheat  and  barley,  and  all  the  cereals. 
The  barley  and  wheat  is  sown  here  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December,  and  frequently'  two  crops  are 
taken  off  in  the  year  without  resowing.  The 
common  produce  of  an  acre  is  50  to  60  bushels, 
and  30  bushels  for  the  2d  crop.  The  straw 
grows  to  an  enormous  size,  frequently'  standing 
7i  feet  high,  and  of  great  strength.  This  great 
size  of  the  straw  is  to  be  expected,  as  the  soil 
of  decomposing  granite  supplies  an  abundanpe 
of  silicate  of  potash,  from  which  the  plant  ob¬ 
tains  the  silica  of  the  stalk.  The  abundance  of 
straw  is  so  great  that  the  wheat  fields  at  this 
time  present  the  appearance  of  a  well-littered 
farm-yard  and  afford  much  food  for  the  stock. 
The  greatest  facility  exists  here,  as  in  many 
places  in  Southern  California,  for  raising  cattle 
and  horses.  Green  grass  can  be  had  throughout 
the  year,  and  the  wild  oats  and  grasses  cover 
the  hill  sides  without  cultivation.  No  winter 
shelters  are  required  for  the  stock,  and  the  na¬ 
tural  increase  from  these,  without  much  care  or 
expense,  is  a  source  of  great  wealth. 

The  Mormons  manufacture  abundance  of  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese.  The  greatest  amount  of  butter 
is  made  in  January,  February,  and  March.  It 
is  now  worth  here  62  to  75  cents  per  pound,  and 
cows  command  60  to  100  dollars.  Vegetables  of 
all  kinds  grow  with  rapidity,  and  of  superior 
quality.  A  sweet  potato  weighing  9  pounds 
was  grown  here  last  season.  The  place  is  also 
favorable  for  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  new 
vineyards  and  fruit  orchards  have  been  com¬ 
menced.  The  raining  season  commenced  early 
in  November,  and  rains  continue  at  intervals  of 
a  week  or  two  until  April. 


Advice  to  Farmers. — Feed  your  poultry  well, 
and  you  will  insure  full’  crops. 


CLAIMS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PATENTS. 

ISSUED  for  the  week  ENDING  JAN.  10,  1854. 

Corn  Planters. — By  Samuel  Malone,  of  Tre- 
mont,  Ill. :  I  claim  the  peculiar  construction  of 
the  horizontal  slide,  made  reversible  from  end 
to  end  for  the  purpose  of  varying  the  quantity 
of  seed  planted,  as  set  forth. 

Corn  Shellers. — By  Banford  Gilbert,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. :  I  do  not  claim  as  new  the  use  of 
the  feeding  apron,  nor  the  use  of  a  toothed  cyl¬ 
inder,  or  screen,  separately  considered. 

I  claim  constructing  the  teeth  on  the  cylinder 
and  concave  bed  of  the  peculiar  form  described, 
and  arranging  the  same  in  curved  rows,  so  that 
during  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder,  the  con¬ 
cavity  of  the  rows  of  teeth  on  the  cylinder  meets 
the  concavity  of  the  rows  of  teeth  on  the  con¬ 
cave  bed,  in  combination  with  the  screen  or 
separator  and  the  self-adjusting  concave,  as  set 
forth. 

Cotton  Gins. — By  B.  D.  Gullett,  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  Miss. :  I  am  aware  that  brushes  have  been 
so  arranged  in  gins  that  their  bristles  extend 
between  the  saws,  but  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  sides  of  the  bristles  would  act  against  the 
fiber,  therefore  I  make  no  claim  to  any  arrange¬ 
ment  of  bristles  acting  in  that  manner,  my  in¬ 
vention  being  confined  to  such  an  arrangement 
of  the  brushes  that  their  bristles  will  act  end¬ 
wise  against  the  fiber,  in  which  position  they 
are  found  to  brush  out  the  motes  with  much 
better  effect  than  any  other. 

I  claim  the  combination  of  the  mote  brushes, 
operating  as  described,  with  the  saw  and  strip¬ 
ping  brushes,  as  specified. 

Cotton  Gins. — By  Leonard  Campbell,  of  Col¬ 
umbus,  Miss. :  I  do  not  claim  the  use  of  brushes 
suspended  in  a  position  so  as  to  allow  them  to 
hang  loosely  between  the  ginning  saws. 

But  I  claim  the  concave  brush  ribs  and  con¬ 
cave  brush  in  combination  with  the  brush  wheel, 
for  the  purpoge  of  scouring  the  nap,  which  is 
formed  by  the  ginning  saws  out  of  the  cotton, 
and  at  the  same  time  remove  all  impurities  or 
foreign  substances  from  it,  said  ribs  are  each  of 
them  provided  with  two  rows  of  short  stumpy 
bristles,  which  are  secured  on  the  inner  edges 
of  said  ribs,  as  described. 

I  also  claim  the  concave  plate  for  the  purpose 


- •  - 

Careful  use  of  Hordes. — An  acquaintance 
lost  his  horse  a  few  days  ago,  in  a  manner  that 
would  suggest  an  habitual  caution  in  driving. 
The  horse,  a  valuable  one,  well  kept,  in  good 
spirits,  and  in  perfect  health,  was  taken  from 
the  stable  and  driven.  He  had  ascended  a  long 
and  hard  hill  within  the  first  mile  of  driving, 
and  as  soon  as  the  summit  was  reached,  the 
driver,  as  is  the  habit  of  many,  touched  him 
with  the  whip ;  he  sprang,  stopped,  staggered 
and  fell,  and  by  the  time  the  driver  could  alight 
from  the  carriage,  he  was  dead.  An  examina¬ 
tion  showed  that  a  large  blood  vessel  near  the 
heart  had  been  ruptured. — Farmer  &  Planter. 

A  Liberal  Gift. — We  see  by  the  Worcester 
Spy ,  that  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  of  that  city, 
has  given  to  the  Worcester  County  Horticultu¬ 
ral  Society  the  sum  of  $3000,  to  be  applied  to 
to  the  reduction  of  its  debt.  The  income  of  the 
Society  during  the  past  year  was  $1000  over  its 
expenses,  which,  with  the  generous  gift  men¬ 
tioned  above,  reduces  its  debt  on  its  fine  Hall  to 
$8000.  The  Library  has  also  been  largely  in¬ 
creased  during  the  year. 

- •  o  • - 

CURING  GRASS  FOR  HAY  BY  STEAM. 

This  is  an  age  of  bold  innovations  of  old  cus¬ 
toms.  We  have  one  to  propose  which  is  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  our  State  Agricultural 
Society,  and  now  is  the  time  to  think  about  it, 
that  premiums  may  be  offered,  or  the  matter  at 
least  discussed  at  the  January  meeting  of  the 
members  and  executive  committee.  It  is  to 
solve  the  question  of  curing  grass  for  hay — that 
is  discharging  the  water  from  it  by  steam  in¬ 
stead  of  the  slow,  imperfect  process  of  drying  it 
in  the  sun,  often  interrupted  by  rains,  and  the 
product  injured  or  spoiled.  Now,  if  saturating 
it  with  steam  will  have  the  effect,  as  we  believe 
it  will  cure  it,  so  that  an  hour  of  sun  will  dry  it, 
or  so  that  it  may  be  preserved  with  salt,  it  opens 
a  new  era  in  the  use  of  steam  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  process  need  not  be  a  very  ex¬ 
pensive  or  laborious  one.  Let  the  grass  be 
heaped  up  as  fast  as  cut  and  covered  with  India 
rubber  cloth.  Then  a  pipe  from  a  steam  boiler, 
mounted  upon  a  wagon  may  be  inserted  under 
the  center  of  the  pile,  and  steam  applied  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  strong  enough  to  almost  cook  the 
whole  heap ;  at  any  rate  to  prepare  it  for  very 
rapid  sun-drying. — New-  York  Tribune. 

That  grass  can  be  cured  rapidly  by  steam,  is 
a  fact  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  invention ;  and  as  stated 
above,  it  is  only  a  question  of  economy  between 
curing  hay  by  solar  influence,  and  that  of  steam. 
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At  present,  however,  the  economy  is  all  on  the 
one  side— the  old  plan.  Wc  havo  seen  corn, 
carrots,  beets  and  many-  other  vegetables  dried 
by  steam.  The  only  proper  way  to  dry  hay  by 
steam,  would  be  to  use  it  (the  steam)  at  high 
pressure  upon  the  hay,  which  should  be  confined 
in  a  close  vessel,  such  as  a  large  tight  wooden 
vat  having  a  safety  valve  and  provided  with  a 
false  bottom.  The  hay  could  be  piled  in  at  the 
top  of  this  vat,  then  allowed  to  drop  out  at  the 
bottom  when  fully  steamed.  But  to  cure  one 
ton  of  hay  would  require  a  vessel  of  about  1000 
cubic  feet  capacity.  On  a  very  large  dairy  farm 
where  a  steam  engine  is  employed,  and  a  large 
boiler  is  used — fuel  being  cheap — it  might  an¬ 
swer  to  erect  such  a  vessel  and  thus  employ  steam 
for  curing  the  hay. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  would  prefer  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  current  of  hot  air,  driving  it  through  the 
hay  by  a  blower,  in  place  of  the  steam ;  this 
plan  could  be  used  on  any  farm,  with  a  horse 
power  to  drive  the  blower — no  steam  boiler 
would  be  required,  only  a  furnace  with  air  tubes 
passing  through  it.  Neither  of  these  plans, 
however,  can  be  employed  economically  by  our 
farmers  in  general ;  but  the  subject  should  not 
be  overlooked  by  then ;  it  will  bear  both  inves¬ 
tigation  and  experiment.  We  know  that  very 
many  of  our  farmers  lose  a  great  deal  of  hay 
every  year  by  imperfect  curing ;  it  heats  in  the 
mow  and  much  of  the  very  parts  which  contri¬ 
bute  to  sustain  animal  heat,  passes  off  in  a  state 
of  gas.  Were  we  conducting  a  farm  in  extent 
from  eighty  acres  and  upwards,  we  would  cer¬ 
tainly  employ  a  strong  and  simple  steam  engine 
of  from  six  to  ten  horse  power  and  would  be 
sure  to  use  a  strong  boiler  of  the  most  approved 
construction.  In  all  parts  of  our  country  where 
coal  is  used  by  our  agriculturists  for  fuel,  a 
steam  engine  is  easily  worked,  but  by  using 
wood  for  fuel,  it  is  somewhat  troublesome  to 
feed  the  furnaces.  A  steam  engine  can  be  used 
to  do  all  the  churning,  threshing,  washing,  saw¬ 
ing,  shelling  corn,  grinding  the  flour  and  many 
other  things  beside.  Indeed,  we  may  yet  see, 
one  or  two  power  looms  in  every  farmer’s  house, 
for  weaving  all  the  plain  cloth  required  by  the 
family  ;  they  might  also  be  very  profitably  em¬ 
ployed  for  weaving  blankets,  for  which  there  is 
a  large  market  open,  in  all  our  large  cities. — 
Scientific  American. 


IGE  STACKS. 

In  many  localities  where  ice  cannot  be  con¬ 
veniently  procured  for  storage  for  summer, 
other  modes  must  be  resorted  to,  and  residing 
in  such  a  part  of  tho  country,  I  therefore  had 
recourse  to  the  following  expedient :  Having  a 
good  fall  of  snow  about  the  end  of  January 
last,  I  selected  a  cool,  shaded  spot  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  circular  snow  stack,  and  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  fall,  (about  6  inches  in  depth,)  I  had 
12  men  and  3  horses  set  to  work,  in  carting, 
rolling,  and  building  the  stack,  making  it  about 
30  feet  in  diameter,  having  it  watered  and  firmly 
trodden  under  foot;  the  former  is  necessary 
when  the  weather  is  frosty,  to  insure  the  firm- 
treading  (a  great  essential)  being  properly  done. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  three  days  we  had  erected 
an  artificial  mound,  about  18  feet  in  height.  I 
then  had  a  strong  wooden  frame  put  round  it, 
about  2  feet  distant  from  the  stack,  well  packing 
betwixt  the  snow  and  frame  with  straw,  and  re¬ 
gularly  thatching  the  whole  with  one  foot  of  the 
same  material ;  finishing  by  making  a  ditch  out¬ 
side  the  frame,  in  order  to  carry  off  water  or 
melted  snow.  A  small  door,  thatched  the  same 
as  the  frame  is  required  for  ingress;  of  course 
this  frame,  will  answer  for  many  years  without 
being  removed.  Many  may  be  surprised  at  the 
size  of  my  stack,  but  allowances  must  be  made 
for  waste,  (nearly  one-half,)  and  yet  I  may  re¬ 
mark  that  part  of  the  stack  described  above 
still  remains,  and  always  will  until  the  expiry  of 
one  year  from  the  time  of  its  erection. — A.  B. 
A.,  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


Turkey’s  Real  DANGer, — Christmas-time. 


Bee  Stings. — The  sting  of  a  bee  consists  of 
an  extensilo  sheath,  enclosing  two  fine  needle- 
shaped  darts.  Theso  darts  are  distinctly  se¬ 
parate  from  each  other ;  and  though  so  close 
together  as  to  appear  like  one  to  the  naked  eye, 
are  capable  of  acting  independently  of  each 
other.  They  are  each  provided  with  ten  minute 
teeth  near  the  extremity,  like  those  of  a  saw, 
so  that  when  they  are  plunged  into  any  tough 
substance  the  bee  can  seldom  withdraw  them, 
and  consequently  both  darts  and  sheath  are 
wrenched  from  his  body,  and  the  mutilation 
causes  the  speedy  death  of  tho  unfortunate  in¬ 
sect.  When  the  bee  is  prepared  to  sting,  he 
first  plunges  one  of  the  darts,  having  the  point 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  other,  into  the  skin, 
until  the  foremost  barb  catches ,  and  then  repeats 
the  process  with  the  other ;  he  thus  pushes  them 
alternately  deeper  and  deeper,  until  they  are 
firmly  imbedded  in  the  flesh.  At  the  base  of 
the  sting,  ana  communicating  with  the  tube  of 
the  sheath,  is  a  little  bag,  or  bladder,  filled  with 
a  transparent  poisonous  fluid.  The  contraction 
of  this  bag,  which  is  produced  by  means  of  a 
strong  muscle  connected  with  it,  causes  the 
poison  to  flow  out  of  the  sheath  into  the  wound. 

The  alleged  remedies  for  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  this  wonderful  weapon  are  countless  and  va¬ 
rious.  Colton  says  that  the  sting  should  be 
completely  pulled  out,  as  it  is  barbed  like  a 
fish  hook,  and  would  otherwise  work  deeper 
into  the  flesh.  “Then  squeeze  the  poison  out 
with  the  tube  of  a  small  key,  and  put  a  little 
honey  on  the  place  to  keep  the  air  away.”  But 
Sydserff,  a  bee-taker  at  Leigh,  in  an  old  treatise 
on  bees,  describes  the  most  singular  remedy 
which  has  come  to  our  notice,  and  one  which  we 
cannot  conscientiously  recommend  our  readers 
to  try.  He  s£ys  that  more  than  thirty  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  his  calling  has  led  him  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  “  the  sting  of  one  bee  serves  to 
mollify,  prevent  the  swelling,  and,  in  effect  cure 
the  sting  of  another.”  He  relates  that  his  little 
brother  was  once  stung  by  bees  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  he — -Sydserff — pulled  several  stings 
from  his  tongue,  and  thirteen  from  one  of  his 
ears.  The  boy  did  not  subsequently  suffer  at 
all  from  the  effects  of  the  wounds.  Sydserff 
further  says  that  if  he  is  stung  by  two  bees,  the 
swelling  is  not  so  great  as  arises  from  the  sting 
of  one  bee.  If  stung  by  ten  bees,  the  swelling 
is  very  little,  or  there  is  none  at  all.  On  one 
occasion,  while  suffering  from  one  set  of  stings, 
a  new  set  was  inflicted,  and  to  his  great  aston¬ 
ishment  all  pain  was  instantly  removed,  and  the 
swelling  passed  off.  Three  days  after  this  he 
was  again  very  much  stung,  but  these  had  no 
effect  whatever  upon  him ,  and  he  only  felt  them 
when  they  first  pricked.  He  recommends,  de¬ 
cidedly,  as  the  best  remedy  for  a  wound,  that 
another  bee  be  immediately  persuaded  to  sting- 
near  the  same  place!  We  presume  the  homoe- 
pathists  would  claim  this  remedy  as  pertaining 
to  their  practice.—  Boston  Weekly  Journal. 

- ♦  *  ♦ - 

Personality  an  Awful  Gift.— The  short 
verse — “Every  man, shall  bear  his  own  burden,” 
opens  to  our  consideration  one  of  the  deepest 
principles  of  our  being.  It  singles  us  out  from 
all  the  multitude  around  us.  It  sets  us  alone 
with  our  own  spiritual  and  moral  character,  as 
we  have  fashioned  it,  and  reminds  us  that  we 
must  bear  for  ourselves  that  burden.  It  bids  us 
remember  that  great  truth  which  the  world  is 
ever  seeking  to  hide  from  us,  that  we  are  each 
of  us  One  ;  that  we  have  that  in  us  which  does 
truly  separate  us  from  every  other  beside  ;  that 
we  are  in  reality  alone.  There  is  something  very 
awful  in  this  truth,  in  whatever  light  we  look  at 
it.  Though  this  is,  indeed,  our  greatness — 
though  it  is  in  this  in  great  measure,  that  our 
likeness  to  God  consists,  yet  it  is  an  awful 
thought.  Our  very  greatness  is  appalling  to 
us — but  we  cannot  shake  it  off.  We  may,  in¬ 
deed,  strive,  in  our  shrinking  weakness,  to  break 
in  upon  the  stillness  of  our  solitary  being  by 
crowding  others  around  us,  but  we  cannot.  We 
may  forget  our  loneliness  for  a  season  in  the 
whirl  of  pleasure,  or  the  fever  of  excitement,  or 


the  warm  gushes  of  a  loving  sympathy ;  but  in 
all  the  pauses  of  outward  things,  tho  solemn 
voice  comes  back  again  upon  our  ears ;  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  shadows  fade  into  nothingness;  and 
the  great  vision  of  our  single,  proper,  solitary 
being,  again  overshadows  our  spirits.  We  have 
each  one  this  burden  of  a  separate  soul,  and  we 
must  bear  it.  Even  ordinary  life  utters  voices 
which  add  their  witness  to  this  truth,  if  we  will 
listen  for  them.  How  do  all  deep-thinking 
people,  in  the  inmost  current  of  their  spirits, 
live  apart  from  others,  and,  more  or  less,  even 
feel  that  they  do  so. — Bishop  of  Oxford. 


Genius,  Talent,  Cleverness. — Genius  rushes 
like  a  whirlwind;  talent  marches  like  a  caval¬ 
cade  of  heavy  men  and  horses ;  cleverness  skims 
like  a  swallow  in  a  summer  evening,  with  a  sharp, 
shrill  note,  and  a  sudden  turning.  The  man  of 
genius  dwells  with  men  and  with  nature ;  the 
man  of  talent  in  his  study  ;  but  the  clever  man 
dances  here,  there,  and  every  where,  like  a  but¬ 
terfly  in  a  hurricane  striking  every  thing,  and 
enjoying  nothing,  but  too  light  to  be  dashed  to 
pieces.  The  man  of  talent  will  attack  theories ; 
the  clever  man  assails  the  individual,  and  slan¬ 
ders  private  character.  But  the  man  of  genius 
despises  both ;  he  heeds  none,  he  fears  none,  he 
lives  in  himself,  shrouded  in  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  strength — he  interferes  with  none, 
and  walks  forth  an  example  ;  “  eagles  fly  alone, 
they  are  sheep  that  herd  together.”  It  is  true, 
that  should  a  poisonous  worm  cross  his  path,  he 
may  tread  it  under  his  foot ;  should  a  cur  snarl 
at  him,  he  may  chastise  it ;  but  he  will  not,  can¬ 
not  attack  the  privacy  of  another.  Clever  man 
write  verses ,  men  of  talent  write  prose ,  but  the 
man  of  genius  writes  poetry. — Lectures  on 
Poetry. 

- - 

Death  of  Mu.  SnREVE.  —  Mr.  Prentice,  of 
the  Louisville  Journal,  thus  touchingly  alludes 
to  the  death  of  his  associate,  Mr.  Shreve  : 

We,  the  surviving  editor  of  the  Journal,  feel 
that  the  prime  of  life  is  scarcely  yet  gone,  yet, 
as  we  look  back  upon  our  long  career  in  this 
city,  we  seem  to  behold,  near  and  far,  only  the 
graves  of  the  prized  and  lost.  All  the  numer¬ 
ous  journeymen  and  apprentices,  that  were  in 
our  employ  when  we  first  commenced  publish- 
iug  our  paper,  are  dead  ;  our  first  partner,  our 
second  partner,  and  our  third  partner  are  dead, 
our  first  assistant  and  our  last  assistant  are 
also  dead.  When  these  memories  come  over 
us,  wc  feel  like  one  alone  at  midnight,  in  the 
midst  of  a  church-yard,  with  the  winds  sighing 
mournfully  around  him  through  the  broken 
tombs,  and  the  voices  of  the  ghosts  of  departed 
joys  sounding  dolefully  in  his  ears.  Our  prayer 
to  God  is  that  such  memories  may  have  a 
chastening,  and  purifying,  and  elevating  influ¬ 
ence  upon  us,  and  fit  us  to  discharge,  better 
than  we  have  ever  yet  done,  our  duties  to  earth 
and  to  heaven. 

- ♦  ©  ♦ - 

They  are  Passing  Away. — -The  number  of 
soldiers  engaged  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
was  231,791.  Of  this  number  there  are  less 
than  fourteen  hundred  now  living,  whose  ages 
must  average  nearly  ninety  years.  Seventy-two 
have  died  tlie  past  year — and  should  this  mortal¬ 
ity  continue,  with  the  natural  increase  as  they 
advance  in  years,  but  a  short  period  will  elapse, 
when  these  venerable  octogenarians  will  be 
knowm  to  us  only  in  history. — Albany  Trans¬ 
cript. 

- - 

Stitches  in  a  Coat. — There  are,  according  to 
a  statement  made  by  a  tailor  in  Boston,  25,243 
stitches  in  a  coat,  viz.,  basting,  782  ;  in  the  edge 
of  the  coat,  4,590 ;  felling  the  edges,  faces,  &c., 
7,414;  out  of  sight,  in  the  pockets,  &c.,  1,982; 
in  the  collar  alone,  3,056  ;  seams,  5,359  ;  holes, 
1,450.  The  coat  was  made  in  two  days,  journey¬ 
man’s  hours. 

What’s  in  a  Name  ? — More  than  some  people 
think.  Don’t  open  a  sausage-shop  in  Cateaton 
Street. 
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FARMERS'  COLLEGE  AT  CINCINNATI. 

We  have  upon  our  table  a  pamphlet  contain¬ 
ing  a  brief  history  of  Farmers’  College,  with  a 
plan  for  an  Agricultural  Department,  and  a  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm.  This  College  is  located  on 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  hills  that  environ  our 
city,  and  appears  to  have  had  a  most  vigorous 
growth.  Though  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  it 
assumed  the  name  and  character  of  a  College, 
it  already  rivals  the  older  Colleges  of  the  State, 
in  the  number  of  its  students,  and  in  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  a  thorough  mental  discipline. 

We  hail  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
a  scientific  and  practical  agricultural  department 
in  this  College,  as  the  promise  of  a  new  era  in 
Ohio  farming ;  and  we  hope  our  citizens,  of  all 
classes,  will  foster  the  undertaking  with  a  liber¬ 
ality  commensurate  with  its  importance  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  State.  The  Directors  of 
the  College  enter  into  it  with  earnestness, and  they 
have  committed  the  business  of  raising  the  en¬ 
dowment  into  the  hands  of  F.  G.  Cary,  Esq., 
the  late  President  of  the  Institution.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  them  upon  their  good  fortune  in  se¬ 
curing  so  competent  and  energetic  an  agent — 
one  whose  whole  soul  is  in  the  enterprise,  and 
whose  tastes  are  strongly  in  this  direction. 

If  the  plan,  whose  author  is  given  in  the  cir¬ 
cular,  can  be  earned  out  upon  a  liberal  scale,  it 
will  be  productive  of  vast  benefit.  It  will  have 
a  tendency  to  dignify  labor,  and  elevate  the 
profession  of  the  farmer.  Something  that  will 
have  this  effect  is  greatly  needed  just  now  where 
the  current  is  setting  so  strongly  toward  other 
occupations. 

It  is  obvious  too  that  in  the  older  portions  of 
our  State,  the  soil  is  becoming  impoverished, 
and  that  without  a  change  of  tillage,  it  will  soon 
cease  to  pay  the  co§t  of  cultivation.  Some 
means  should  be  used  for  drawing  the  attention 
of  farmers  to  the  subject  of  rotation  in  crops, 
sub-soiling  and  draining,  and  to  the  importance 
of  applying  fertilizers  to  their  reduced  lands. 

Our  agricultural  papers  give  many  valuable 
hints  on  these  points,  but  our  farmers  are  not 
able  to  profit  by  them — they  are  not  able  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  remedies  proposed.  These  things  are 
scarcely  more  intelligible  to  them  than  a  pro¬ 
blem  in  trigonometry  to  one  who  has  never 
heard  of  a  triangle.  They  must  be  educated. 
They  must  have  a  knowledge  of  soils,  and  of 
the  comparative  efficacy  and  adaptations  of  the 
different  manures.  They  should  be  at  home  in 
all  the  branches  of  agricultural  chemistry. 
Away  with  the  notion  that  ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  thrift  in  farming,  and  give  us  men  in 
intellectual  culture  as  well  as  in  bones  and  sin- 
eivs  to  till  the  ground. 

We  hope  College  Hill  will  be  made  a  point 
from  which  light  will  emanate  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  earth. 
Agricultural  education  has  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention  in  some  of  the  older  States,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “  Farm  Schools”  has  been  warmly  dis¬ 
cussed.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years,  we 
believe,  a  proposition  for  the  endowment  of  such 
a  school  has  been  debated  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  but  no  result  has  been  reached. 
Ohio  may  yet  be  the  first  in  the  possession  of 
an  Agricultural  College  and  experimental  farm. 
We  know  of  no  expenditure  of  money  that 
would  yield  a  better  return,  and  we  hope  this 
appeal  to  the  public  will  meet  with  a  generous 
response.  We  commend  this  circular  to  the 
attention  of  all  our  citizens. —  Cincinnati  Ga¬ 
zette. 


Tobacco  in  Connecticut. — Few  are  aware  of 
the  extent  of  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  In  many  towns,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  tobacco  is  now  the  principal 
crop  grown,  and  of  course  is  profitable.  A 
“Tobacco  Growers’  Convention”  was  held  at 
Hartford  last  week,  and  a  company  was  formed 
with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  a  Tobacco  In.-pection  Warehouse  in 
that  city.  It  is  to  be  governed  by  a  large  board 
of  directors  representing  the  various  tobacco¬ 


growing  districts,  with  a  President,  Treasurer 
and  Secretary,  as  executive  officers.  The  capi¬ 
tal  invested  is  to  be  used  to  buy  or  advance  on 
such  crops  as  must  be  realized  on  by  the  own¬ 
ers  the  season  they  are  grown,  and  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses. 


Wrongly  got  up. — A  Western  paper  says : — 
“  When  you  see  a  girl  so  lazy  that  she  can’t 
sweep  her  own  seven-by-nine  chamber,  and  then 
goes  to  a  shindy  and  dances  all  night  with  the 
power  of  a  locomotive,  make  up  your  mind  that 
she  is  “  got  up”  on  bad  principles.  The  sooner 
you  take  your  hat  and  depart,  the  better.  Such 
sort  of  calico  has  been  the  ruin  of  manyaman.” 
- ♦  •  • - 

Non-Silent  Partners. — Lucy  Stone,  in  one 
of  her  lectures,  asserts  that  women  are  as  well 
fitted  as  men  for  every  kind  of  mercantile  em¬ 
ployment.  We  know  some  women  that  would 
not  make  very  good  silent  partners. 


Punch  defines  a  Court  House  as  a  place 
where  a  penny’s  worth  of  justice  is  purchased 
with  a  shilling’s  worth  of  law.  There  is  only 
one  thing  less  profitable  than  suing  people,  and 
that  is  going  their  security. 


Shaving. — It  cannot  but  be  a  custom  most 
insulting  to  nature  to  shave  off  the  beard,  which, 
if  kept  in  proper  trim,  as  birds  and  beasts  in¬ 
stinctively  keep  their  plumage  and  hair  in  good 
order,  completes  the  perfection  of  man’s  face 
and  the  external  distinction  of  the  sexes,  and, 
whatever  ladies  pretend  to  the  contrary,  ren¬ 
ders  him  far  more  attractive  to  women — at  any 
rate,  when  custom  has  had  time  to  lessen  their 
seeming  repugnance ;  for  their  preference  to 
men  with  good  whiskers  is  certain.  Shaving 
was  forbidden  by  Moses,  and  therefore,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jews  and  Christians,  by  God ;  it  was  a 
severe  punishment  among  the  Indians,  and  an 
irreparable  insult  to  the  Germans.  The  Osmanli 
swears  by  his  beard,  and  spends  half  the  day 
upon  it.  Shaving  prevails  in  Europe  because 
the  kings  of  France  set  the  example  to  their 
courtiers,  who  were  followed  by  the  nation, 
which  formerly  gave  the  ton  of  neighboring 
nations,  and  therefore  was  at  length  followed 
by  all  in  this  troublesome  and  unmanly  fashion. 
— Dr.  Elliotson's  Human  Physiology. 


A  True  Yankee. — A  young  man  in  this  city 
wrote  to  a  gentleman  in  Northampton,  recently, 
signifying  that  he  had  been  very  unexpectedly 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  requested  the 
person  whom  he  addressed  to  procure  him  “  a 
situation.”  He  said  he  would  like  to  work  at 
“  sawing  or  making  doors  and  blinds, — few 
(said  he,)  can  beat  me  at  that ;  or,  I  should  like 
to  get  into  a  livery  stable ;  or,  any  of  the  stores 
as  salesman,  for  I  am  a  good  one,  and  under¬ 
stand  the  business ;  or,  to  drive  a  team,  I  will 
be  on  hand  ;  or,  a  chance  to  peddle  stoves ;  or, 
a  chance  to  tend  a  saw-mill ;  or,  almost  any 
thing  else ; — get  me  a  chance,  and  I  will  be  on 
hand.”  Of  course  such  a  young  man  was  not 
destitute  of  employment  many  days.  He  has 
got  a  “  smart  chance,”  and  like  a  right  smart 
fellow,  he  is  improving  it. — Springfield  JRepub- 
lican. 


IJtarluts* 

WESTERN  HOG  TRADE. 

TnE  following  statement  of  the  receipts  of 
Hogs  during  the  week  ending  January  17th,  is 
from  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  : 


By  River .  1,013 

By  Railroads  and  Canals .  10,042 

Through  Toll  Gates .  2,560 

From  Kentuck)^ .  550 

Slaughtered  in  Plainville .  2,100 

Slaughtered  in  Covington . 


Total  for  the  week .  16,265 


Previously  reported . , . 362,791 

Grand  Total . 379,050 

To  same  date  last  year . .*. . 355,124 


The  total  number,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  little 
over  that  of  the  same  period  last  year.  Pork 
is  lower  this  week  than  it  has  been  for  some 
time  past.  The  supplies  are  said  to  be  short 
however  this  season,  and  a  high  average  price  is 
expecting  during  the  year.  The  relative  amount 
of  provisions  exported  from  the  United  States 
in  1852  and  1853  were  as  follows : 

1853  1852 

Pork  brls . 131,213 .  80,315 

Bacon  hhds .  38,245 .  8,631 

Lard  kegs . 583,543 . 385,186 

According  to  the  Louisville  Journal  the  pack¬ 
ing  business  has  closed  for  the  present  around 
the  Falls.  The  total  numbers  given  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Jackson,  Hull  &  Co . 105,412 

R.  Atkinson . 72,041 

Jarvis  &  Co . 54,500 

Huffman,  Cunningham  &  Co .  51,000 

Teeter,  Maxey  &  Co .  39,500 


Total  at  Louisville . 322,453 

Hamilton,  Rickets  &  Co.,  Jeffersonville,  64,280 
New  Albany .  20,300 


Total  around  the  Falls . 407,938 

Last  year . 301,000 


Excess . .* . 106,033 


- ♦♦-« - 

PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

Wholesale  prices  of  the  more  important  Vegetables, 
Fruits, '&c. 

Washington  Market,  Jan.  21, 1854. 

Vegetables — Potatoes,  Mercers,  bbl.,  $3@$3  25  ; 

Junes,  $2  75@$3  ;  Western  Reds,  $2  50  ;  Sweet  Potatoes, 
$3  75  ;  Cabbages,  $  100,  $6@$6  50  ;  red  do.,  $7  50@$8  ; 
Savoys,  $5@$6  ;  German  Greens,  $2  ;  Onions,  white, 
bbl.,  $2  ;  yellow  do.,  §1  75  ;  red  do.,  §1  50  ;  Parsneps,  $ 
bbl.,  $L  75@82  ;  Carrots,  $1  75  ;  Beets,  $1  50@$2  ;  Tur¬ 
nips,  $  bbl.,  Ruta  Baga,  $1  50@$1  62%  ;  white  do.,  $1  25  ; 
Spinach,  $1  25  ;  Corn  Salad,  tg  basket,  50c.;  Celery,  ^  doz. 
bunches,  75@87Xc.;  Parsley,  25c.;  Leeks,  50c.;  Lettuce, 
25c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  Newtown  Pippins,  $4  50@$5  ^  bbl.; 
R.  I.  Greenings,  $3  50@$4  ;  Spitzenburgs,  $2  75@$3 ; 
Baldwins,  $2  50@$3  ;  Vandervere,  $2  75@$3  ;  Swaar,  $2 
50@$2  75  ;  Seek-no-further,  $2  50  ;  Roxbury  Russets,  $2 
2E@$2  50;  Gilliflower,  $2  25;  Cranberries,  $  bbl., 

$7  50  ;  Hickory  nuts,  ^  bushel,  $2  ;  Chestnuts,  $  bushel, 
$2. 

We  have  very  few  remarks  to  offer  as  to  the  state  of  the 
vegetable  market  this  morning.  The  weather  was  so  dis¬ 
agreeable  as  to  make_purchasers  scarce  ;  the  streets  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  market  being  a  sea  of  mud. 

During  a  spell  of  frost  there  is  no  opportunity  to  uncover 
vegetable  heaps ;  and  at  such  times  the  supply  becomes 
limited,  and  prices  rise.  Spinach,  for  instance,  fluctuates 
very  much  according  to  the  facilities  offered  by  the  weather 
for  cutting  it.  Parsneps,  celery,  and  other  such  articles,  are 
taken  from  the  ground  in  quantities,  and  should  the  ground 
be  frozen  for  a  length  of  time,  the  supply  will  of  course  be  re¬ 
reduced  temporarily.  Potatoes  are  now  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  majority  of  housekeepers  ;  the  mechanic  must 
soon  consider  them  as  a  luxury  ;  indeed,  to  many  they  are  so 
now. 

Apples  are  a  little  advanced  in  price  since  last  week  ;  they 
spoil  rapidly  in  such  weather  as  has  prevailed  for  some 
days. 

Poultry  is  sold  from  8@llc.  wholesale. 

Eggs,  same  as  last  week. 


NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

January  23,  1854. 

The  extreme  severity  of  the  weather  was  unfavorable  to 
the  market  this  morning,  as  all  were  anxious  to  get  in 
doors,  and  could  not  keep  their  temper  in  the  yards.  This 
perhaps  had  the  effect  of  expediting  business  which  was 
rather  dull.  The  butchers  are  still  supplied,  and  not  much 
in  need  of  animals  ;  this  is  the  only  reason  we  can  assign 
for  the  small  demand.  The  number  of  cattle  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  yard  is  larger  than  that  reported  last  week,  and 
would  have  been  still  increased  had  not  the  Hudson  Railroad 
delayed  some  cattle,  which  were  not  forwarded  till  noon  to¬ 
day,  too  late  of  course  for  market.  The  general  impression 
still  prevails  that  beef  is  too  high,  and  prices  this  week  show 
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a  determination  not  to  let  it  rise  if  possible.  Many  complaints 
are  made  from  week  to  week  of  the  bad  treatment  which 
drovers  experience  on  their  route  to  this  market  with  their 
cattle. 

With  regard  to  the  quotations  usually  given  it  may  be 
observed  that  raisers  of  cattle  invariably  estimate  the  quality 
of  their  own  cattle  too  high,  and  this  is  a  source  of  disap 
pointment  too  often  attributed  to  exaggerated  reports. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  for  the  week  ending  Jan 
23,  at  the 

Washington  Yards,  Forty-fourth  street. 

A.  M.  Allbrton,  Proprietor. 


RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK. 


Boeves, 

2,272 

Cows, 

5 

Sheep, 

1,078 

Veals, 

159 

Swine, 

150 

IN  MARKET  TO-DAV. 

2,172 


Prices  average  about  the  samo  rates  as  ’those  reported 
last  week  ;  a  few  very  extra  pairs  may  have  brought  more 
than  the  highest  figure  quoted  ;  but  the  following  will  be 
found  the  prevailing  rates. 

Inferior,  7%@8c. 

Middling,  8%@9c. 

Superior,  9%c. 

Extra,  10c. 

The  cattle  reported  above  were  forwarded  as  follows  : 

By  Harlem  railroad,  beeves,  160  ;  cows,  5  ;  calves,  159  ; 
sheep,  920. 

Erie  railroad,  beeves,  600.;  sheep,  150  from  Kentucky. 

Hudson  River  railroad,  beeves,  800. 

Of  these  there  were  New-York  State  cattle,  by  cars,  629 
on  foot,  94. 

Pennsylvania,  on  foot,  163. 

Ohio,  by  cars,  614. 

Kentucky,  by  cars,  177. 

Virginia,  on  foot,  254. 

Connecticut,  on  foot,  100. 

The  numbers  atthe other  market  places  were  as  follows 


RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK. 


IN  MARKET  TO-DAV. 


Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  street. 

Beeves,  300  30 

Cows  and  Calves,  40  10 


Sheep, 

2,800 

300 

Veals,  ■ 

20 

Browning’s,  Sixth  street. 

5 

Beeves, 

294 

Cows, 

43 

Sheep, 

2,733 

O’Brien’s,  Sixth  street. 

1,000 

Cows, 

33 

Beeves, 

100  ! 

-  At  Chamberlin's  there  were  some  large  beeves  to-day  and 
a  few  miserable  looking  cows,  one  we  noted  was  held  at 
$18  ;  but  it  required  very  little  strength  on  the  part  of  the 
owner,  who  had  made  up  his  mind  she  would  not  leave  him 
for  a  week  to  come  The  demand  for  cows  has  not  increased, 
and  prices  range  from  $18  to  $45.  Beef  is  quoted  here  at 
with  slow  sales. 

Sheep.— There  has  been  rather  a  light  supply  of  sheep 
at  this  market  place  during  the  past  week,  and  business  is 
dull. 

John  Mortimore,  broker,  furnishes  the  following  notes 
of  sales  : 


Sheep. 

Average  per  head. 

Per  pound 

70 

$4  60 

10c. 

160 

4  40 

10c. 

180 

4  12% 

9%c. 

47 

6  56 

10%c. 

50 

4  25 

lOe. 

140 

4  60 

10c. 

Lambs. 

30 

3  25 

10c. 

He  attributes  the  inactive  state  of  the  market  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  dead  meat,  mutton,  pork,  and  poultry  sent  in  from  the 
country  and  now  on  hand.  Mutton  is  selling  by  the  carcase 
in  Washington  market  from  5%@8%c.  per  pound,  according 
to  quality.  There  are  few  sheep  on  hand  and  little  prospect 
of  an  advanee. 

Wm.  Deheart  gives  the  following  notes  of  sale :  78  sheep, 
@$5  25  ;  also  the  following  lots  fronj  Kentucky  at  the  price 
quoted  :  50,  @$4  50  ;  18,  @$4  ;  16,  @$3  50  ;  70  sheep, 
@$5  50  ;  150,  for  $693  75  ;  95,  for  $330  75  ;  average  prices, 
$3  ;  4  50,  ®$7. 

At  Browning’s  there  is  little  variation  in  price,  there  are 
about  1000  on  hand,  some  choice  lots  sold  higher  than  the 
average  quoted  above.  Mr.  Devoe,  of  Jefferson  market,  had 
a  Iamb  which  weighed  100  pounds,  about  9  months  old. 

Veals.— There  are  not  many  choice  veals  in  market. 
With  the  exception  of  those  reported  at  the  Washington 
Yards,  we  haVe  not  seen  any  worth  reporting.  The  prices 
continue  about  the  same  as  last  week,'  5@7c.  per  pound. 

Swine.— Carcases  are  selling  by  wholesale  at  from  6%© 
6%c.  for  best  quality.  On  foot  the  average  price  is  about  6c. 
It  will  be  seen  that  prices  are  lower  in  Western  markets. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce,  Groceries,  Provisions,  Lumber,  i  e. 

Ashes. 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853 . $  100  lbs.  5  56%©— 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852 . 5  81%@ - 

Beeswax. 

American  Yellow . . $  lb.  —  27  @28 

Bristles. 

American,  Gray  and  White . —  40  @—  45 

Coal. 

Liverpool  Orrel . $1  chaldron,  10  50  @  13  — 

Scotch . . @ 

Sidney . 7  75  ®  50 

Pictou .  8  50  @ 

Anthracite....:  . f  2,000  lb.  6  50  @ 

Cotton,  Atlantic  Other  Gulf 

Ports.  Florida.  Ports. 

Inferior . —  @—  —  (§ —  —  @ — 

Low  to  good  ord .  7%@8%  7%@8%  7%@8% 

Low  to  good  mid .  9%@10%  10%@11%  11  @11% 

Mid.  fair  to  fair . 10  @11  11%®11%  11%@12 

Fully  fr.  to  good  fr . 11%@—  11%@—  —  @12 % 

Good  and  fine . —  @ —  —  @—  —  @ — 

Cotton  Bagging. 

Gunny  Cloth . f  yard, —  10%@10% 

American  Kentucky...  . . . . @- - 

Dundee . . @ - 

Coffee. 

Java,  White .  $  lb. —  13  @ — 13% 

Mocha . —  13  @ — 13% 

Brazil . —  10%@— 11% 

Maracaibo . —  11  @— 11% 

St.  Domingo . (casS1) . —  9%@— 10 

Cordage. 

Bale  Rope . fib.—  7  @—  7% 

Boit  Rope . . . . @ — 14 

Corks. 

Velvet,  Quarts . f  gro.  —  35  @ — 45 

Velvet,  Pints . —  20  @ — 28 

Phials . —  4  @—12 

Feathers. 

Live  Geese,  prime . f  lb.  — "45  @ —  47 

Flax. 

Jersey . fib.  —  8  @ —  9 

Flour  and  Meal. 

Sour . f  bbl.  6  25  @6  62% 

Superfine  No.  2 .  7  67  ®7%87 

State,  common  brands .  8 —  @ - - 

State,  Straight  brand .  8  06%@ - 

State,  favorite  brands .  812%@818% 

Western,  mixed  do . .  8  06%'@8  '2% 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  Straight  do .  8  1 1  @8  18% 

Michigan,  fancy  brands .  8  18%@ - 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands .  8  12%@8  18% 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common .  8  06%@8  12% 

Ohio,  fancy  brands .  8  25  @ - 

Ohio,  extra  brands. . .  8  50  @925 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do .  8 —  @8  87  % 

Genesee,  fancy  brands .  7  93%@8  50 

Genesee,  extra  brands .  8  06%@9  75 

Canada,  (in  bond) .  7  75  @8  50 

Brandywine .  8  37%@8  5 

Georgetown .  8  37%@8  502 

Petersburgh  City .  8  37%@8  — 

Richmond  Country .  8  25  @8  37 

Alexandria . 8  25  @8  37% 

Baltimore,  Howard  Street .  8  25  @8  37% 

Rye  Flour .  5  37%@5  75% 

Corn  Meal,  Jersey . . @3  75 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine .  4 —  @ - 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . f  punch.  18 —  @ - 

’Grain. 

Wheat,  White  Genesee . f  bush.  2  15  @2  25 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) .  2 —  @2  15 

Wheat,  Southern,  White .  2  —  @2  10 

Wheat,  Ohio,  White .  2  —  @2  05 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White . . .  2  —  @2  12% 

Wheat,  Mixed  Western .  1  95  @2  — 

Wheat,  Western  Red .  1  90  @2  — 

Rye,  Northern . .  1  23  @  — 

Corn,  Unsound . —  78  @—79 

Corn.  Round  Yellow . —  92  @ — 90 

Corn,  Round  White . —  89  @ — 

Corn,  Southern  White . —  92  @ — 93 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow . —  88  @ — 92 

Corn,  Southern  Mixed . —  88  @ — 93 

Corn,  Western  Mixed . .• . —  89  @ — 93 

Com,  Western  Yellow . . @ - 

Barley . —  84  © — 95 

Oats,  River  and  Canal . —  49  @ — 50 

Oats,  New-Jersey . —  45  @ — 47 

Oats,  Western . —  51  @ — 53 

Oats,  Penna . —  48  @—50 

Oats,  Southern . —  45  @—46 

Peas,  Black-eyed  . f  2  bush.  2  75  @.2  87% 

Peas,  Canada . bush.  1  18%@ - 

Beans,  White .  1  50  @1  62 

Hay,  for  shipping  : 

North  River,  in  bales . f  100  lbs.  —  65  @ —  70 

Hops. 

1853 . fib. —  45  @.—  48 

1852 . —  38  @  —  40 

Hair. 

Rio  Grande,  Mixed . f  lb.  —  20  @  —  22 

Buenos  Ayres,  Mixed . —  19  ©  —  2] 

Hemp. 

Russia,  clean  . .  f  ton.285  —  @300  — 

Russia,  Outshot . . . . @ - 

Manilla . f  lb.—  10%@ - 

Sisal.... — . . .  —  10  @- - 

Sunn . —  6  @  —  - 

Italian . f  ton,  240  —  @ - 

Jute . 182  50  @185 

American,  Dew-rotted . 170—  @179  50 


&220  — 


1  — 


25  — 
40  — 
@  35  — 
~  17  — 
—  22 
—  24 


—  32 

—  32 

—  20 
—  24 

2  50 

3  — 
©  28  — 
@  25  — 
@  21  - 
"  18  — 


© 


American,  do.,  Dressed . 180  — 

American,  Water-rotted . . 

Lime. 

Rockland,  Common.  . f  bbl. - 

Lumber. 

wholesale  prices. 

Timber,  White  Pine . f  cubic  it.  —  18  @  —  22 

Timber,  Oak . —  25  @  —  30 

Timber,  Gl  and  Island,  W.  O . —  35  @  —  38 

Timber,  Geo.  Yel.  Pine . (by  cargo)  —  18  @  —  22 

YARD  SELLING  PRICES 

Timber,  Oak  Scantling . f  M.  ft.  30  —  @  40  — 

Timber,  or  Beams,  Eastern . 17  50  ©  18  75 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Worked . . @35  — 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Unworked . 20  —  " 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  Clear.. ....  ..37  50 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  2d  qual . 30  — 

Boards,  North  River,  Box . 16  — 

Boards,  Albany  Pine . f  pee.  —  16 

Boards,  City  Worked . . —  22 

Boards,  do.  narrow,  clear  ceiling . —  25 

Plank,  do.,  narrow,  clear  flooring . —  25 

Plank,  Albany  Pine . —  26 

Plank,  City  Worked . —  26 

Plank,  Albany  Spruce . —  18 

Plank,  Spruce,  City  Worked . —  22 

Shingles,  Pine,  sawed . f  bunch,  2  25 

Shingles,  Pine,  split  and  shaved .  2  75 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  1st  qual _ f  M.24  ■ 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  2d  quality . 22 

Shingles,  Cedar,  2  ft.  1st  quality . 19 

Shingles,  Cedar,  2  ft.  2d  quality . 17  — 

Shingles,  Company,  3  ft . 32  — 

Shingles,  Cypress,  2  ft . . 

Shingles,  Cypress,  3ft . . . 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Pipe . 65  — 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Hhd . 52  — 

Slaves,  White  Oak,  Bbl  . 40  — 

Staves,  Red  Oak,  Hhd . 38  — 

Heading,  White  Oak . 60  — 

Molasses. 

New-Orleans . f  gall.  —  28 

Porto  Rico . —  23 

Cuba  Muscovado . —  23 

Trinidad  Cuba . —  23  _ 

Cardenas,  &c . —  22%@  —  23 

Nails. 

Cut,  4d@60d . fib.—  4%©"—  5 

Wrought,  6d@20d . @ - 

Naval  Stores. 

Turpentine,  Soft,  North  County  ,f  260  lb. - i 

Turpentine,  Wilmington . . < 

Tar . f  bbl.  3  —  < 

Pitch,  City .  2  75  < 

Resin,  Common,  (delivered) .  1  75  < 

Resin,  White . f  280  lb.  2  50  ( 

Spirits  Turpentine . f  gall. —  66  ( 

Oil  Cake. 

Thin  Oblong,  City . f  ton, - 

Thick,  Round,  Country. 

Thin  Oblong  Country. .  , 

Provisions. 

Beef,  Mess,  Country . f  bbl.  8  25 

Beef,  Prime,  Country . 5  50 

Beef,  Mess,  City . 13  — 

Beef,  Mess,  extra . 15  50 

Beef,  Prime,  City . 6  25 

Beef,  Mess,  repacked,  Wiscon. 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . f  tee.  18  50 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . f  bbl.  f3  50  „ _ _ 

Pork,  Prime,  Western . 12  87%@ - 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . 14  88  @ - 

Pork,  Clear,  Western . . @16  — 

Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels . f  lb.  —  10%@ - 

Hams,  Pickled, . —  8%@—  9% 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . . @ —  g% 

Shoulders,  Pickled . —  6%@ - 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted . . @—  6% 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . f  bbl.  13  —  @15  — 

Beef,  Smoked . f  lb.  —  8%  @—  9% 

Butter,  Orange  County . —  20  "  - 

Butter,  Ohio . —  12 

Butter,  New-York  State  Dairies . —  10 

Butter,  Canada . —  10 

Butter,  other  Foreign,  (in  bond,) . . _ 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime . —  8%@- 

Plaster  Paris. 

Blue  Nova  Scotia . f  ton,  3  50 

White  Nova  Scotia . 3  50 

Salt. 

Turks  Island .  f  bush. - 

St.  Martin’s . . . 

Liverpool,  Ground . . f  sack,  1  10 

Liverpool,  Fine . 1  45 


16  — 
22  — 


35  — 


37 
26 
—  25 


5  — 

4  87% 

3  50 

1  S7% 

4  75 
—  68 


©28  — 
@33  — 

@11  - 
©  5  75 
@13  50 
@16  50 
@  6  62% 
@13  50 
@22  — 
@14  12% 


%—  22% 
If—  14 

it— 19 

14 

& - 

■Uk 


,  3  75 
@  3  62% 

&— 48 


©  1  12% 
-  1  50 


Liverpool,  Fine,  Ashton’s . 1  72%@  1  75 


Saltpetre. 

Refined. 


.—  7 


«%©-  8 


I  lb. - 

....—  4 


Crude,  East  India . 

*  Nitrate  Soda . —  5 

Seeds. 

Clover . f  lb.  —  10 

Timothy,  Mowed . f  tee.  14  — 

Timothy,  Reaped . 17  — 

Flax,  American,  Rough . f  bush.  — 

Linseed,  Calcutta .  — 

Sugar. 

St.  Croix . 

New-Orleans . 

Cuba  Muscovado .  _ 

Porto  Rico . —  4%© 

Havana,  White . —  7%@— 

Havana,  Brown  and  Yellow .  5  @ — 

Manilla . 

Brazil  White . . 

Brazil,  Brown . 

Stuart’s,  Double-Refined,  Loaf. . . . . 

do.  do.  do,  Crushed  :  q 

do.  do.  do.  Ground  :  g 

do.  (A)  Crushed .  :  3 

do.  2d  quality,  Crushed .  . 


-  7% 
©—  5% 

@-11% 
@17  — 
©20  — 


6% 
6  . 
6% 
8 

7% 


5%@— - 

6%@  i 

5  © - 

9%© - 

9%@ - 

8%@ - 

9  © - 

none. 
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Tobacco. 

Virginia . $  lb. - <& - 

Kentucky . — 

Mason  County . — 11 

Maryland . . . . @ - - 

St. Domingo . —  12  —  18 

Cuba . —  18>£@ —  23^ 

Yara . —  40  @ — 45 

Havana,  Fillers  and  Wrappers  . —  25  @  1 — 

Florida  Wrappers . —  15  @ —  60 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . —  6  @ — 20 

Pennsylvania  Seed  I, eaf . —  5X& — 15 

Tallow. 

American,  Prime . lb.  —  11%@ —  12 

Wool. 

American,  Saxony  Fleece . $  lb.  —  50  @ —  55 

American,  Full-blood  Merino . —  46  @ — 48 

American  X  and  %  Merino  . —  42  @ —  45 

American,  Native  and  X  Merino . —  38  @ — 40 

Extra,  Pulled,  . —  46  @—48 

Superfi  ne.  Pulled . —  42  @ —  44 

No.  1.  Pulled . —  38  @ — 40 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements  for  the  American  Agriculturist  must  be 
paid  for  in  advance. 

^HEPHERD  DOGS. -WANTED  ONE  OF  THE  ABOVE 
rS  Dogs  of  the  Scotch  Collie  breed.  He  should  be  under  one 
year  old,  and  partially  trained.  Name  lowest  price  at  once, 
which  must  be  moderate.  A.  B.  ALLEN,  1«9  Waler  st. 


SHANGHAI  SHEEP.-FOR  BALE  A  VERY  DESIRABLE 
flock  of  40  Sheep  of  the  Shanghai  in  China  breed.  Their 
mutton  is  of  superior  quality,  and  their  increase  extraordi¬ 
nary.  as  they  have  lambs  spring  and  fall,  and  never  less  than 
two  each  time,  and  sometimes  four  ;  and  the  increase  within 
four  years  has  been  from  three  to  over  sixty.  A  large  portion 
of  them  are  ewes,  and  several  fall  lambs.  They  will  be  sold 
cheap  if  all  are  taken  and  delivery  early. 

Apply  to  JOHN  CRYDER,  73  South  street,  N.Y, 


_  FRENCH  PLATE  GLASS. 

HOPKINS  &  BROTHERS.  IMPORTERS  AND  DEAL- 
.0  9  era  in  French  Window  and  Plate  Glass,  61  Barclay  st., 
N.Y.  9-21 


JERKSHIRE  PIGS  OF  PURE  BLOOD,  for  sale  by 
i  [20-22]  T.  S.  GOLD,  West  Cornwall,  Ct. 


H®OR  SALE-SHORT  IIORN  BULL  AND  SUFFOLK  PIGS. 
_SL  I  have  for  sale  three  one-year-old  Bulls,  got  by  my  im¬ 
ported  bull  Vene  Tempest.  Colors,  red  and  roan.  Also  a  few 
choice  pairs  of  Suffolk  Pigs,  bred  from  my  imported  stock. 
Auburn;  Jan.  20, 1854  [20-22]  J,  M,  SHERWOOD. 

(^HORT-HORNS.— I  have  on  hand  and  for  sale  two  good 
C9  thorough-bred  Short-Horn  Bull  Calves. 

20-25* _ JOHN  11.  PAGE,  Sennett. 

PURE  BREED  SUFFOLK  SWINE,  OF  ALL  AGES,  AND 
Fancy  Fowls,  for  sale  constantly. 

19-22 _ GEO.  II.  KITTREDGE,  277  West  Sixteenth  St. 

ON  THE  FIRST  OF  JANUARY  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED, 
the  first  number  of  the  twentieth  volume  of 
THE  MAGAZINE  OF  HORTICULTRRE. 
a  monthly  Journal  of  Horticultural  Science.  Landscape  Gar¬ 
dening,  and  Rural  Art.  Edited  by  0.  M.  HOVEY,  author  of 
The  Fruits  of  America. 

Vol.  Nineteenth,  just  completed,  bound  in  cloth,  $2  50.  A 
few  complete  sets,  in  nineteen  volumes,  $2  00  each. 

The  Magazine  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  inform¬ 
ation  in  every  department  of  Horticulture.  Its  contents  em¬ 
brace— 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

4GRICULTURAL  I  MPLF.MEN  TS.-TIIE  SUBSCRIBER 
keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  Bale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements: 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye.  &c. 
Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses— Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace— 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  lightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
andadapted  to  all  kinds  of  work.  3d.  Eddy’sCircularWrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1— tf  189  and  191  Water  street. 


The  Science  and  Practice  of 
Cultivation. 

Descriptions  of  all  New 
Fruits. 

Pomological  Gossip. 

Notices  of  New  Trees,  Shrubs, 
<£c. 

Notices  of  all  New  Flowers 
and  Plants. 

Notes  on  Gardens  and  Nurse¬ 
ries. 

Improved  Modes  of  Culture. 


Construction  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Graperies. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Review  of  Works  on  Garden¬ 
ing. 

General  Notices. 

Domestic  Notices. 

Replies  to  Questions. 

Reports  of  various  Horticul¬ 
tural  Societies. 

Massachusetts’  Horticultural 
Society 


And  to  facilitate  cultivators  in  their  labors,  a 

Monthly  Calender  of  Horticultural  Operations, 

given  in  detail,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  amateur  culti¬ 
vators,  reminding  them  of  the  routine  of  operations  which 
are  necessary  to  be  performed  in  the  Fruit  Garden,  Flower 
Garden,  Ornamental  Grounds,  Greenhouses,  Grapery  and 
Kitchen  Garden,  through  the  varying  seasons  of  the  year; 
in  fine,  giving  all  the  information  which  the  amateur  or  the 
country  gentleman  requires  to  manage  successfully  the 
smallest  or  largest  garden. 

In  the  past  nineteen  volumns,  more  than  five  hundred 
drawings  of  the  newest  and  finest  Fruits  have  appeared, 
many  of  them  in  no  other  work,  and  upwards  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  other  engravings,  illustrating  the  great  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  treated  upon.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  render  the 
Magazine  what  it  has  heretofore  been,— the  most  valuable 
horticultural  periodical  extant. 

Terms,  42  00  a  year,  in  advance.  A  liberal  discount  to 
agents. 

19-21  Address  "  HOVEY  &  CO.”  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED, 

fi  N  EXPERIENCED,  PRACTICAL  GARDENER,  WHO 
who  understands  laying  out  grounds,  and  the  culture  of 
Ornamental  Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Grape  Vines. 

Apply  to  JAS.  FRENCHE, 

18tf  41  Exchange  Place,  N.Y. 


’ft'HEN  AND  BOYS’  CLOTHING,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND 
lYJ  Retail — cheaper  than  ever,  at  J.  VANDERBILT'S,  No. 
81  Fulton  street,  New-York.  A  very  large  assortment  of  all 
qualities  and  sizes ;  also  a  splendid  assortment  of  fashionable 
goods,  which  will  he  made  to  order  in  a  style  that  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Also  India  rubber  clothing  and  furnishing  goods. 
Your  patronage  is  respectfully  solicited. 

2-30  J.  VANDERBILT.  81  Fulton  street. 


HA  ARM  FOR  SALE.— THE  FARM  LATELY  OWNED  AND 
JU  occupied  by  Richard  Dey,  deceased,  situated  on  the  east¬ 
ern  bank  of  Seneca  Lake,  in  the  township  of  Fayette,  county 
of  Seneca,  and  State  of  New- York,  It  contains  about  158  acres 
of  very  fertile  and  finely  situated  land,  not  an  inch  of  which 
but  what  is  capable  of  tillage.  It  slopes  gently  to  the  lake, 
and  is  in  full  sight  of  and  only  seven  miles  from  the  beautiful 
town  of  Geneva.  Adjoining  is  the  premium  farm  of  Andrew 
Foster,  Esq.  Fifty  acres  are  in  wood,  eight  acres  are  in  or¬ 
chard  of  superior  grafted  fruits,  and  the  balance  in  pasture 
and  grain.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  plain  farm  house  in 
good  repair,  and  also  good  barns,  sheds,  workshops,  carriage- 
house,  chicken-houses,  and  granery.  There  is  a  good  well  of 
water  and  a  running  spring. 

This  farm  is  offered  low  to  close  an  estate.  The  price,  450 
per  acre,  and  the  terms  of  payment  can  be  made  to  suit  al¬ 
most  any  purchaser.  Apply  to 

JAMES  It.  DEY,  74  Cortlandt  st.,  New-York, 
10-22]  or  CIIAS.  A.  COOK,  Esq.,  Pres,  of  the  Bank  of  Geneva. 

SHANGHAI  BUFF,  GREY,  AND  WHITE  ;  ALSO  BRAMA- 
IS  Pootras  and  Malay  fowl ,  100  pairs  assorted  for  sale.  Also 
Trees  and  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Grapevines. 
Catalogue  furnished.  Apply  by  mail  (post  paid)  to 

GEO.  SNYDER  &  CO., 

*  Rhinebeek,  Dutchess  Oo„  N.Y. 


Ci  RAIN  MILLS.  STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON  MILLS,  AT  46 
T  to  425,  and  Burr-Stone  at  450  to  4250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power. 

TILE  MACHINES.— FOR  MAKING  DRAINING  TILES  OF 
all  descriptions  and  sizes. 

ATER  RAMS,  SUCTION.  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS 
_  -  chain  Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  &c. 

CALIFORNIA  IMPLEMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  MADE  Ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  California  and  Oregon  Markets. 
RAINING  TILES  OF  ALL  FORMS  AND  SIZES. 

CNLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER.— A  newly- 
J  patented  machine,  will  harvest  10  or  12  acres  per  day 
with  one  horse. 

Hay  and  cotton  presses.-bullock’s  progress- 

IVE  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use. 

THRESHERS  AND  FANNING-MILLS  COMBINED-OF 
Three  Sizes  and  Prices,  requiring  from  two  to  eight 
horses  to  drive  them,  with  corresponding  horse  powers.— 
These  are  the  latest  improved  patterns  in  the  United  States. 
SOUTHERN  PLOWS-Nos.  101/4,  1114, 121/2. 14, 15, 18, 18V2. 
►!!?  19, 191/2,  20.  A  1,  A  2,  50, 60,  and  all  other  sizes. 

CORN-SHELLERS.  HAY.  STRAW,  AND  STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis,  &c„  of  all  sizes. 

KURRALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
Market— strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash  by  THOMAS  D.  BURRALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 

1-tf  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

15  EES  k  HOYT,  PREMIUM  PATENT  RIVETED  STRETCH- 
Bl®6  ed  Leather  Band  Manufacturers, 37 Spruce  street,  New 
York.  3-29 


DENTISTRY. 

PR.  CHARLES  S.  ROWELL,  NO.  11  CHAMBERS  STREET, 
New-York,  confines  his  attention  to  the  practice  of 
Dentistry,  in.  all  its  various  branches.  The  improvements 
which  he  has  introduced  have  rendered  these  Teeth  perfect  for 
speech,  mastication,  and  natural  appearance.  Premium  In¬ 
corruptible  Artificial  $rum  Teeth.— These  teeth  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them,  and  the  warm  appro¬ 
val  and  recommendation  of  all  who  have  used  or  worn  them. 

CHARLES  S.  ROWELL, 

2-20  No.  1  Chambers  street. 


FERTILIZERS. 


HORSE  MARKETS. 

MOS  SMITH.  6 ALE  AND  EXCHANGE* STABLE,  No.  76 
1  East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York.  1-27 


jpaULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES.  TWEN 
50?  ty-fourth  street,  West  side  of  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

1-34  A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Proprietor. 


Fagan  &  graham,  sale  and  exchange  stables, 

cor.  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.-F.  &  G.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  with  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 


U®  ARKER’S  CHEVEUXTONIQUE.-THIS  IS  AN  ENTIRE- 
ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving, 
Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  and,  unlike  most  prepa¬ 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease, 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal¬ 
libly  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  at  BARKER’S  Ladies’  Hair-dress* 
ng  Establishment,  No.  439  Broadway.  2  -48 


HORTICULTURAL. 

15ASPBERIi^PLANTa  OF  THE  PURE  RED  ANTWERP 
U  stock,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  The 
plants  are  all  warranted,  and  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York  for  450  per  thousand.  NATHA¬ 
NIEL  HALLOCK,  Milton.  Ulster  Co..  N.  Y.-P.  S.  Orders  by 
mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  no  charge  made  for 
packing.  Orders  to  R.  L.  ALLEN.  189  and  191  Water  street, 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  1-2J* 


Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants.- 

Including  every  thing  necessary  to  the  Garden.  Green¬ 
house,  Nursery,  and  Orchard,  with  all  the  recent  introduc¬ 
tions,  at  very  low  rates.  Descriptive  price  Catalogues  gratis. 
Carriage  paid  to  New-York.  Ornamental  and  other  planting 
done  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  best  season  for  trans¬ 
planting  is  after  Oct.  10.  Address  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.  8-59 


V/ACHUSETT  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES, 

MEW-BEDFORD.  MASS.,  ANTHONY  &  McAFEE,  PRO 
PRIETORS  Successors  to  Henry  H.  Crapo,  would  invite 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  extensive  stock  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Flowering  Shrubs.  Rose 
Bushes,  &c..  Evergreens,  Balsam  Firs.  American 
and  Chinese  Arbor  Vitas,  Cedrus  Deodara, 
Crvptomeria  Japonica,  Norway  Spruce, 

Yew  Trees,  Tree  Box,  &c.;  an  exten¬ 
sive  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear, 

Plum.  Cherry,  Peach  and  Apricot  Trees. 

The  stock  of  Pear  Trees  is  very  large,  both  on  Pear  and 
Portugal  Quince  Stocks,  embracing  every  thing  worthy  of 
cultivation.  All  our  Pear  Trees  are  propagated  and  grown 
by  ourselves,  and 

WARRANTED  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

The  soil,  climate,  &c.,  of  this  locality  being  so  favorable  to 
the  Pear,  our  trees  are  unrivalled  for  health,  vigor  of  growth. 
&c..  &c. 

They  are  all  free  from  that  destructive  malady 
THE  PEAR  BLIGHT, 
which  has  never  existed  in  this  locality. 

Prices  low.  and  a  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 
New-Seaford ,  Jan.  1st,  1854.  17-68 


HOTELS. 

FARMERS’  HOTEL,  245  AND  247  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-York.  Farmers, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  patronize  this  house.it  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad.  Hudson  River 
RSilroad.  Harlem  Railroad,  Albany,  Newark,  New-Brunswick 
and  the  California  steamboatB  and  steamship  landings 
Boarding  $1  per  day. 

1-25  WM.  S.  CHAMBERLIN  &  CO..  Proprietors. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 

CHIMNEY  TOPS.  MADE  BY  THE  GARNKIKK  COMPANY. 

Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors,  Vases  and  Statuary  for  lawns 
and  gardens,  &c..  for  sale  by 

2-32  MILLER,  COATES  &  YOULE,  279  Pearl  street. 


WO.  1  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.-THIS  VALUABLE 
fertilizer  has  been  nsed  for 'several  years  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  has  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor,  Guano,  a  favorite 
qjanure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
tlie  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  “  C.  B.  De, 
Burg,  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds:  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust.  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  Gate  A.  B.  Allen  &  0o„) 
1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


jgnSERUVIAN  GUANO,— First  quality  of  Fresh  Peruvian 
El  Gnano,  just  received  in  store 

It.  L,  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st-  N.Y. 


fRON  BEDSTEADS  vs.  BEDBUGS  1-500  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 
which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  500  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against  Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  All  kinds  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work,  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER.  Manufacturer, 
178  William  street,  between  Beekman  and  Spruce,  N.  Y.  2-36 

tTi  ENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHING  WARERONMS.-SIMP- 
SON  &  Co.,  No.  89  Canal  street.  Importers  and  Manufac¬ 
turers,  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of.  old  and  young 
housekeepers  to  their  stock  of  new  goods,  viz..  Ivory  Handle 
Cutlery,  Fine  Trays  Plaited,  Britannia  and  Enamel  Ware, 
Planished  and  Plain  Tin  Ware,  Fire  Sets,  Shovels,  Coal  Hods. 
&c.  Also  Meat  Safes,  Clothes  Horses,  Tubs,  Pails,  Brooms  and 
Baskets.  Persons  about  purchasing  a  new  outfit  will  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  call.  Prices  low,  and  goods  delivered  free 
of  expense.  (9-21)  SIMPSON  &  Co..  No.  98  Canal  st. 


SfUPERPnOSPnATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA- 
nure.— 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  ot 
i?S5?£S!L1Sater*a^t  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL. 
MERRICK  &  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole¬ 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street,  1-Sfl 


CARPETINGS.-SPRING  IMPORTATIONS,  1853.-PETER- 
SON  &  HUMPHREY, 379  Broadway,  (corner  White  street.) 
have  received  per  late  steamers  and  packets  from  Europe, 
f.heir  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and  elegant  Car¬ 
petings,  consistingof  rich  Mosaic  Carpets,  in  one  entire  piece; 
rich  Medallion  Carpets,  adapted  to  any  sized  room ;  rich  Vel¬ 
vet  Ambueson  and  Axminstcr  Carpets :  rich  Tapestry  and 
Brussels  ;  English  Three-ply  and  Ingrain,  entirely  new  pat¬ 
terns  and  shadings.  Oil  cloths,  from  the  best  English  and 
American  manufactories,  of  the  best  finish  and  design,  pat¬ 
terns  only  to  be  found  at  our  establishment,  and  all  other 
goods  usually  found  in  first-class  carpet  stores,  for  sale  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Having  given  our  orders  and  received 
our  goods  before  the  late  advance  in  prices,  we  are  enabled  to 
iffer  our  stock  of  goods  full  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  6tores 
obliged  to  purohaae  at  the  advanced  rates.  Freely  shown  to 
persons  favoring  us  with  their  patronage.  2-21 

House  furnishing  and  ’mechanics’  hard- 

ware.— M.  DA  COSTA  &  00.  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in 
the  above  line  cheap  for  cash.  All  articles  warranted,  ex¬ 
changed  or  taken  back.  No.  206  Chatham  street,  opposite 
Division  street,  N,  Y.  0-81 
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INSURANCE. 

Brooklyn  fire  insurance  company,  chartered 

in  1824.  Offices— No.  43  Fulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Merchants’-Exchange,  Wall  street, 
New-York. 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of  *30,000,  continue 
to  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 


William  Ellsworth, 
Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
Caleb  S.  Woodhull, 
Charles  T,  Cromwell, 
Samuel  P.  Townsend, 
John  Eadie, 

Joel  S.  Oatman, 
Robert  C.  Bell, 

John  N.  Genin, 
Henry  Quackenboss, 


Justus  S.  Redfield, 
John  W.  Amerman, 
Fordyce  Hitchcock, 
John  C.  Smith, 

George  Gilfillan, 
Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 
Samuel  F.  Whiting, 
John  Greenwood,  Jr. 
George  Burroughs, 

A.  B.  Miller. 


Alfred  G.  Stevens.  Secretary. 


WILLIAM  ELLSWORTH.  President, 


1—26* 


FARMERS’  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ONEIDA.  CAPI 


1-22 


tal,  $200,000. 


J.  W.  BOUCK,  AGENT, 

78  Broadway. 


/TMRANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  UTICA.  CAPITAL, 
till  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK.  Agent.  78  Broadway. 


JEWELRY^  &c. 

r ATCHES,  JEWELRY,  AND  GOLD  PFNS.  SILVER  and 
Plated  Ware,  Fancy  Goods,  etc.,  at  unprecedented 
low  prices . 

WATCHES,  fine  gold,  as  low  as  $20. 

WATCHES,  silver  coin,  as  low  as  $10, 

And  all  other  articles  cheap  in  proportion.  Our  motto  is, 
“Rapid  sales  and  small  profits.”  Walcnes,  Jewelry,  Gold  Pens. 
&c..  repaired  and  warranted,  at  much  less  than  the  usual 
prices.  WILMARTH  &  FARNAM,  Watch  Makers  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Manufacturing  Jewellers,  202  Bowery,  N.Y.  9-21 


LIYERY  STxlBLES. 

mTORTHRUP  A  POST’S  DROVE  AND  SALE  STABLES. 
1'3  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street.  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  300  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit.  R.  K.  NORTHRUP, 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B.— New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  1-34 


CONCKLIN  A  HUGG,  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  A  65 
Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues, (office  on  Twenty-fourth  street,)New-York.— Coaches. 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  1-40 


MACHINERY,  PATENTS,  &c. 

Double-acting  lift  and  force  pumps,  cistern 

and  Well  Pumps,  Ship  and  Fire  Engines,  Copper-riveted 
Hose  of  all  sizes.  Hose  Cuppings,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  Ac. 
These  Pumps,  from  their  construction,  and  little  liability  to 
disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  factories,  mines,  railroad 
water-stations,  breweries,  tan  works,  steamboats,  water 
boats,  family  purposes,  hot  liquids,  Ac.  I  also  manufacture 
to  order  Village  Fire  Engines,  with  Double-acting  Lift  and 
Force  Pump,  light,  easily  handled,  and  worked  by  few  men. 
The  same  pumps  may  be  arranged  as  a  stationary  Engine,  or 
to  supply  other  Engines.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine.  The  Cistern  and  Force  Pumps  are  so  arranged  that 
they  will  not  freeze  if  placed  out-doors.  They  are  made  of  cast 
iron  in  part.  2-22  G.  B.  FARNAM.  34  Cliff  street. 


ST  RON  AND  STEEL.— SANDERSON  BROTHERS  A  CO., 
a.  Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson,  16  Cliff  street.  “ 

Boston,  J.  B.  Taft,  21  Doane  street. 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith,  42  Commerce  street. 

New-Orleans,  A.  Robb,  24  Bank  Place. 

2-43 


JEATHER  HOSE  FOR  THE  CROTON  WATER,  FIRE  EN- 
_A  gines.  Ships.  Steamboats,  Factories,  Ac.  Suction  Hose, 
jnre  Buckets,  Leather,  Copper,  and  Brass  Pipes,  Couplings. 
Copper  and  Tinned  Rivets,  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  by 
JOHN  H.  BOWIE  A  CO.,  Hose  Manufacturers, 
1-20  25  Ferry  street,  New-York. 


FRENCH  BURR,  ESOPUS  AND  COLOGNE  MILL-STONES, 
Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry.  45  Duane  street.  1-26 


TOJICOLAY  A  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ARTIFICIAL 
l'Q  Arms  and  Legs,  Surgical  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instru¬ 
ments,  Trusses,  Bandages,  Ac.,  428  Broadway,  second  floor. 

1-20 


MANUFACTURES. 


PORTABLE  FORGES. — REMO V AL.— THE  SUBSCRIBER, 
successor  of  E.  Flagler,  and  sole  manufacturer  of  Queen’s 
patent  portable  Forg-e  and  Bellows,  respectfully  gives  notice 
that  he  has  removed  his  depot  for  the  sale  of  said  Forges  to 
No.  210  Water  street,  (directly  opposite  his  old  location.) 
where,  by  the  long-attested  superiority  of  this  portable  Forge 
overall  others  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths,  machinists,  jewelers, 
dentists,  coppersmiths,  shipping,  quarries,  public  works,  Ac., 
Ac.,  he  hopes  to  retain  a  continuance  of  past  patronage. 
FREDERICK  P.  FLAGLER,  No,  210  Water  street.  2-22 


isr  IGHT  CARRIAGES.— ISAAC  FORD,  COACH  AND  LIGHT 
JLJ  Carriage-Maker,  116  Elizabeth  street.  New-York,  has 
constantly  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  Carriages  of  all  kinds, 
of  the  most  fashionable  patterns,  built  under  his  personal 
superintendence,  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  of  the  very 
best  materials.  Carriages  from  his  establishment  are  now 
running  in  England,  France,  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Carriages  will  be  built  to  order  at  very  short 
notice,  of  any-pattern,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

1-21  ISAAC  FORD,  116  Elizabeth  street,  New-York. 


Daniel  d.  winant.  successor  to  d.  penn,  bel- 

liaj-d  Table  maker,  No.  73  Gold  street,  between  Beekman 
and  Spruce,  New-York.  Every  thing  in  the  line  furnished  at 
10  per  cent,  less  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 
Tables,  balls,  maces,  cues,  cloths,  by  the  piece  or  yard  ;  Gibb’s 
adhesive  cue  wax ;  silk  and  worsted  pockets ;  fringes ;  French 
and  American  patent  cue  points;  cord,  pool  boards,  rule 
hoards,  etc.  In  short,  every  thing  in  the  trade  always  to  be 
had.  Spanish  pins.  Orders  by  letter,  for  new  articles  or  for 
repairs,  attended  to  as  promptly  as  if  given  In  person,  2-21 


GANGES  AND  HEATERS.— I  AM  NOW  PREPARED  TO 
„..SP  supply  thoBO  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 
is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  Ac.,  than  any  other  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  for  warming  houses  of  any  6ize.  Apply  to 
2-40  A.  MCPHERSON,  No.  233M  Water  street. 


E  OLIVER,  WIRE  WORKER,  NO.  25  FULTON  STREET, 
8  corner  of  Water,  up  stairs.— Wove  Wire  of  every  de- 
cription  ;  Sieves  and  Riddles ;  coal,  sand,  and  gravel  Screens ; 
and  Wire  Work  of  all  kinds.  Also,  the  most  ingenious  patent 
self-setting,  revolving  Rat-trap  in  the  world.  Locomotive  spark 
Wire,  Ac.  N.  B.— Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  sup- 
plied  with  wove  wire  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  as  low  as  at 
any  factory  in  the  Union, _ 2-24 


Fish  hooks  and  fishing  tackle,  needles,  Ac- 

HENRY  WILLSHER,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 
Needles,  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
and  Kirby  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks ; 
Salmon,  Lake,  and  Trout  Flies ;  Cork  and  Wood  Floats ;  Flax, 
Twisted  and  Plaited  Silk.  Chinese  Grass  Hair,  and  Cable-laid 
Lines;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use ;  Silk-worm  Gut ;  Snells ;  Double 
Twist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders:  Spoon  Bait;  Squids;  Multi¬ 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish ;  Walking-cane 
and  other  Rods ;  Lolley’s  and  Chambers’ Sail  Needles;  Pack 
and  Willslier’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  Ac. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No,  9  Cedar  street, 
New-York.  N.  B.— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to.  2-40 


SJHOW-CASES,  SHOW-CASES.— A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT 
constantly  on  hand  and  made  to  order  in  the  neatest 
manner,  and  at  short  notice.  Orders  received  from  any  part 
of  the  Union  punctually  attended  to.  N.  B.— Cases  loaned  for 
fair  of  the  American  Institute.  B.  K.  PEEBLES,  No.  124  Grand 
st.,  three  doors  from  Broadway,  N.  Y.  8-20 


Axes  and  hatchets-made  by  collins  a  co. 

Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’  Axes.  An  extensive 
and  constant  supply  of  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  of 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tools,  suited 
to  this  and  foreign  markets,  for  sale  on  favorable  terms  to  the 
trade,  by  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city 
212  Water  street.  [1—23]  COLLINS  A  CO. 


MEDICAL. 

Otto  a  k(ehler,  manufacturers  of  surgical 

and  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instruments,  Trussess.  Band¬ 
ages.  Ac.,  No.  58  Chatham  street,  second  floor,  Now-York.  All 
kinds  of  Instruments,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made,  repaired,  and 
ground  at  the  shortest  notice.  7-23 


Dye-stuffs,  dye-woods,  acids,  aC.- william 

PARTRIDGE  a  SON.  No.  27  Cliff  street,  offer  for  sale. 
Lac  Dye— 50  cases,  40  bbls.  fine  ground. 

Safflowers— 15  bales  Argols— 200,000  lbs. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 20,000  lbs.  brown. 

Sugar  of  Lead— 15.000  lbs.  white. 

Copperas— 50,000  lbs.  Cudbear— prime  quality. 

Orchil— French,  English,  and  American. 

Alum— 500  bbls..  crude  and  ground. 

Woad— 10  tons.  Terra  Japonica— 50  tons. 

Cutuli— 18  tons.  Fuller’s  Earth— 50  tons. 

Manganese— 20  tons. 

And  a  full  supply  of  all  the  above.  2-20 


PAINTS,  DRUGS,  AND  PATENT  MEDICINES  OF  ALL 
KINDS.— D.  SARFATY,  Commission  Merchant.  General 
Importer,  and  Dealer  in  Paints.  Drugs.  Ac.,  No.  176  Water 
street,  (near  Burling  Slip.)  Constantly  on  hand  and  for  sale 
low : 

Paris  green,  dry  and  in  oil,  Dailey’s  Salve. 

Chrome  Yellow,  do.  do.  S.  P.  Townsend’s  Sarsaparilla, 
Chrome  Green,  do.  do.  Old  Jacob  Townsend’s  do. 

Verdigris,  do.  do.  White  Wax,  in  casks, 

Prussian  Blue,  do.  do.  Adamantine  Candles, 

White  Lead,  do.  do.  Varnish  of  all  kinds. 

Ultramarine  Blue  do.  do.  Fire  Proof  Paints, 

Putty,  in  bulk  and  bladders.  Indigo,  Ac.,  Ac. 

The  subscriber,  having  the  exclusive  agency  of  several  large 
manufacturing  establishments  of  paints,  colors,  Ac.,  and  for 
the  sale  of  many  of  the  most  popular  medicines  manufactured 
n  the  United  States,  can  offer  to  buyers  greater  inducements 
and  on  more  liberal  terms  than  any  other  house  of  the  kind 
u  this  or  any  other  city.  An  examination  of  his  stock  is  re¬ 
spectfully  solicited.  2  20 


EYE-SIGHT.-E.  S.  FRANKS.  SPECTACLE-MAKER,  52 
Bowery,  (third  door  from  the  Bowery  Theatre,)  Optician 
to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary,  adjusts  his 
Improved  Spectacles  to  Weak  Sight  with  unerring  accuracy, 
at  a  low  price,  and  changes  them  without  further  charge,  if 
not  approved  of.  References:  Drs.  Dubois,  Wilkes,  and  Hal¬ 
stead,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Infirmary;  Drs.  Ste¬ 
phenson  and  Rogers,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital ; 
Drs.  Halstead  and  Bulkley,  Physicians  to  the  New-York  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  Dr.  Wood,  late  President  of  the  New-York  Academy  of 
Medicine ;  Dr.  Darling,  Anatomical  Demonstrator  at  the  New- 
York  University  Medical  College ;  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Wallace,  and 
Dr.  Dixon,  Editor  of  the  Scalpel.  2-24 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

If  AS.  S.  BRADLEY  A  CoTgILDERSANDPICTURE  FRAME 
Makers.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Gilt  Mouldings,  French 
Plate  Looking  Glasses,  Ac.,  158  William  street,  corner  of  Ann 
street,  New-York.  N.  B.— Merchants’  ordersforcards  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  to.  1-21 


Fashion,  elegance,  and  economy  three 

things  very  important  in  the  selection  of  a  Gentleman’s 
wardrobe,  which  may  certainly  be  combined  by  purchasing 
your  garments  of  BOOTH.  His  Fall  and  Winter  stock  of  goods 
is  truly  superb,  comprising  the  best  and  latest  styles  from  the 
French,  English,  and  American  markets;  and  he  employs  the 
best  artists  and  workmen  to  be  obtained,  giving  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  attention  to  all  orders.  His  pantaloons  are  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  an  easy  and  elegant  fit.  By  all  means  call  on 
J.  C.  BOOTH,  Draper  and  Tailor. 

8-20  486  Broadway,  corner  of  Broome  street. 


Sf  ANTERNS !— EDWARDS  A  TAYNTOR,  390  Broome  street, 
BU  New-York,  Manufacturers  of  Hall  and  Street  Lamps, 
with  Stained  or  Cut  Glass,  Fire  Engine  Signals  made  any 
style  or  pattern.  Glass  bent  for  Clocks,  Barometers  and  Bow 
Windows.  Constantly  on  hand  every  style  and  pattern  of 
House  Lamps  of  Glass  or  Britannia  Ware. 

CHAS  M.  EDWARDS.  [10-22]  EDWIN  E.  TAYNTOR. 


FR1SSARD  PERE  ET  FILS  CHAMPAGNE.— The  under 
signed  respectfully  requests  the  attention  of  dealers  and 
the  public  generally  to  the  superior  merits  of  this  Wine,  which 
he  is  now  introducing  in  this  market.  With  a  view  to  establish¬ 
ing  a  reputation  in  this  country  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  them 
in  Europe,  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  FRISBARD  PERE  ET  FILS, 
guarantee  that  the  Wines  shall  be  of  uniform  quality,  and 
equal  to  the  best  now  In  vogue.  An  invoice  is  now  landing 
from  ship  John  Spear,  from  Havre. 

WILLIAM  W.  HINCKEN,  11  Old  Slip, 

Stfle  Agent  for  the  Unit' 


0-21 


.ted  States.^ 


REENWICH  POTTERY,  261  WEST  EIGHTEENTH 
HUS  street.  Steam-pressed  Vitrified  Drain  Pipe,  from  three 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  feet  lengths.  The 
best  and  cheapest  medium  for  drainage  and  sewerage  ever 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  subscriber  is  the  exclusive  man 
ufacturer  of  steam-pressed  Drain  Pipe  in  this  country,  and  he 
offers  it  to  the  public  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  ordinary 
drain  pipe  made  or  sold  in  this  city. 

2-27  WASHINGTON  SMITH. 


PIANO  FORTES. 


LBERT  WEBER,  riANO  FORTE  MANUFACTURER,  103 
L  West  Broadway,  between  White  and  Franklin  sts.  [11-23 


PIANO  FORTES.  -  NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND  ROSE- 
wood  Pianos,  superior  tone  and  finish,  very  low  for  cash 
or  approved  paper.  JOHN  P.  WAKE  A  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
No.  58  Barclay  st..  opposite  College  Place.  8-20 


OLIAN  PIANO  FORTES,  AT  NO.  441  BROADWAY.— 
.  A  large  assortment  of  Pianos  from  the  celebrated  house 
of  Hallet,  Davis  A  Co.,  Boston ;  also  the  well-known  Instru¬ 
ments  of  A.  W.  Ladd  A  Co.,  with  a  full  supply  of  new  and 
second-hand  Pianos,  of  various  makers,  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Pianos  to  let. 

1-22  LINCOLN  A  THOMPSON.  No  441  Broadway. 


PAINTS. 

^BRIDGEWATER  PAINT,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 
ED#  Bridgewater  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  New-Jer- 
sey.— The  Company  have  now  on  hand  a  supply  of  this  Paint, 
which  they  offer  to  the  public  as  the  best  article  kncnvn  for 
roofs,  decks  and  bottoms  of  steamers  and  other  vessels,  also 
oir  brick  and  wood-work  generally:  and  from  its  spark  and 
fender-proof  qualities,  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as  tho 
best  and  most  perfect  protection  for  railroad  and  other  bridges, 
cars,  depot  buildings,  Ac.  The  strongest  testimonials  of 
the  virtues  of  this  article  from  officers  of  the  army,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  railroads,  insurance  companies,  captains  of  ves¬ 
sels,  painters,  Ac.,  may  be  seen,  together  with  specimens  on 
tin,  wood,  canvas,  Ac.,  at  the  depot  of  the  Company.  For 
sale,  dry.  in  packages  of  200  lbs.  and  upwards,  and  in  oil,  in 
kegs  of  25,  50,  and  100  lbs.,  by 

R.  BOGERT.  General  Agent, 

1-22  125  Pearl  and  78  Beaver  street. 


PROVISIONS. 


VAN  NORDENS, 

DEALERS  IN  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
stantly  receiving  large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  in  tubs  and  firkins,  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes,  Lard 
in  barrels,  tubs  and  kegs.  For  sale  at 
1-24  VAN  NORDENS’.  157  West  street.  New-York. 


HOLESALE  FISH  STORE.-500  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 
.  .  bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 
Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  halfs  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
Herring.  300  lialfs  New  Herring.  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod¬ 
fish,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring, 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring,  3000  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal¬ 
mon,  600  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her¬ 
ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut, 
White-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish.  Ac. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  A  CO., 

81  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West, 
May  13tli,  1852.  New-York. 

NELSON  WELLS.  1-52  S.  H.  WOOD. 


PEAL  ESTATE. 


CJ  F.  COGSWELL.  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lands  in  the  cities  of 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgh,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials: 

Hop.  Francis  B.  Stryker,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brush,  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank,  Brooklyn.  1-26 


SASHES  AND  BLINDS. 

tTfeOOR,  SASH,  AND  BLIND"  DEPOT,  No.  81  DUANE  ST. 
eLF  The  attention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  others,  is  invited 
to  the  stock  of  Doors,  Windows,  and  Blinds,  which  I  offer, 
wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  manufacture  of  the  above  articles  (to  or¬ 
der)  for  first  class  buildings,  which  will  be  warranted  as  good 
as  can  be  made.  (9-21)  GEO.  WARREN  HATSTAT. 


SEEDS. 

SPEEDS. -TIMOTHY ;  RED  AND  WHITE  CLOVER  ;  BLUE 
Grass ;  Orchard  Grass ;  Bay  Grass ;  Red  Top ;  Sugar  Corn ; 
Peas;  Beans;  Turnip;  Cabbage;  Beet;  Lettuce;  Onions: 
Radish;  Squash  ;  Osage  Orange;  Large  Yellow  Locust,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  field  and  garden  seeds.  Also  Rhubarb  Roots ; 
Asparagus  Plantp,  Ac.  -  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

and  191  Water  street. 


STOCK. 


IMPROVED  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS.  -  HAVING  HAD 
great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stock  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  I  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  Lest  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice  asconvenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  in 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 
South. 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Herefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayrshires.  Long-wooled  Sheep— the  Cotswold, 
Oxford,  Leicester.  Bakewell,  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown.  Fine-wooled  Sheep— such  as  the  Saxon,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  French  Merino. 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious.  _ 

1-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN,  Nos.  ISO  and  191  Water  street. 


COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS.-I  have  for  sale,  by  the  pair, 
young  Cochin  China  Fowls,  of  the  best  blood  in  America, 
and  desirable  for  their  great  size,  their  symmetry  and  fine 
plumage.  Address  RODNEY  L.  ADAMS, 

10-28  Dyons,  NY, 
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PRIZES  TO  BE  PAID  IN  CASH! 

In  order  to  encourage  competition  we  offer  the 
following  Prizes: 

To  the  person  sending  the  largest  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  from  one  post-office,  and  at  the  club 
prices,  before  the  loth  day  of  February,  1854,  we  will  send  in 
cash  or  a  New-York  draft  -  -----  $30  00 

For  the  second  highest  list  -  -  -  -  25  00 

third  do  -----  20  00 

.  fourth  do  .------  15  00 

filth  do  -  -  -  ’  W  33 

isixth  do . 3  33 

Persons  sending  in  names  for  competition,  will  please  name 
the  fact  in  their  communications. 

Economical  Arrangement  to  furnish  other 
Periodicals. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  several  Publishers 
to  furnish  their  periodicals  in  connection  with  the  Ameri 
ean  Agriculturist  at  reduced  prices.  Read  the  following : 
The  American  Agriculturist  will  be  furnished 
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with  Harper’s  Magazine,  one  year  for 

-  $4  00 

“  Putnam’s  do 

do 

-  4  00 

“  Knickerbocker 

do  -  -  - 

4  00 

"  Eclectic  do 

do 

-  6  00 

’’  Littel’s  Living  Age 

do¬ 

6  00 

“  National  Magazine 

do 

-  3  50 

“  Dickens’s  Household  Words 

3  50 

“  Scientific  American 

do 

-  's  00 

"  Weekly  Tribune 

do  - 

3  00 

“  Weekly  Times 

do 

-  3  00 

Any  other  magazine,  literary,  scientific,  agricultural,  or 
horticultural,  will  be  furnished  at  the  same  ratio  of  reduction 
from  subscription  prices ;  also  the  daily  or  weekly  journals 
or  newspapers  published  in  this  city. 

ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  Water  street,  New-York. 

Agents  Wanted! 

Newsmen  and  Booksellers  throughout  the  country  are 
requested  to  act  as  Agents  for,  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Those  sending  their  address  and  business  card  to  the  Pub¬ 
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DREADED  JOBS. 

With  what  a  comfortable,  exultant  feeling  one 
sits  down  to  his  fireside  of  an  evening,  after  fin¬ 
ishing  up  a  tough,  ugly  piece  of  work,  which  he 
has  dreaded  to  undertake,  and  somewhat  doubt¬ 
ful  of  its  answering  the  purpose  when  done,  but 
out  of  which  he  has  come  triumphantly  at  last! 
It  is  not  a  victory  won  over  a  fallen  foe  at  an 
expense  of  physical  force,  bad  temper,  and  fu¬ 
ture  remorse ;  nor  that  over  perverse  brute 
strength  and  will,  with  corporeal  suffering  as 
the  penalty  of  long  continued  contumacy ;  but  an 
absolute  creation  of  something  valuable,  tangi¬ 
ble,  and  comely  to  the  sight,  out  of  what  was  not 
only,  in  itself,  nothing,  so  far  as  good  was  con¬ 
cerned,  but  worse  than  nothing  in  effect — offen¬ 
sive  to  the  sight,  and  a  nuisance  on  one’s  prem¬ 
ises. 

We  have  just  been  doing  one  of  these  very 
things— creating  a  broad,  rich  space  of  pasture, 
plow,  or  meadow  land — it  will  bear  any  thing,  in 
fact,  that  we  want  to  grow  on  it — out  of  a 
brushy,  frog-hidden  swamp  of  some  acres  in  ex¬ 
tent.  The  various  sources  of  supply  for  water 
had  draggled,  ever  since  Noah’s  flood,  over 
scores  of  acres  of  the  best  of  soil,  lying  so  level 
that  the  listless  water  scarce  knew  which  way 
to  run,  and  impeded  throughout,  even  if  it  had 
at  any  time  a  will  of  its  own,  by  tussocks  of 
rushes,  brushwood,  and  fallen  trees.  These,  lat¬ 
ter,  to  be  sure,  had  been  cleared  off  with  the  ad¬ 
joining  forest,  years  ago— after  the  fashion ;  but 
instead  of  ditching  it  at  the  time,  it  was  left  for 
a  more  convenient  season,  and  in  hopes,  too,  that 
the  sun  would  dry  it  up  and  the  water  find  its 
own  channel  away.  But  it  did  no  such  thing. 
There  the  water  lay,  and  there  the  rushes,  and 
the  flags,  and  the  water-grasses  grew,  and  the 
alders  with  them ;  and  there  continued  the  frogs, 
and  the  lizards,  and  all  creeping  things  which 
find  a  home  in  such  stagnant  receptacles.  The 
final  pool  into  which  these  miscellaneous  waters 
centered,  was  a  shallow  basin,  crusted  round  by 
a  broad,  low  ridge,  just  high  enough  to  prevent 
the  water  from  escaping,  only  at  an  unusual 
flood,  and  the  basin  itself  just  deep  enough  to 
give  a  good  bottom  for  all  its  vegetation  to  grow 
upon — drying  up  every  summer  for  six  weeks 
or  two  months,  but  yielding  nothing  for  good, 
either  to  man  or  beast. 

This  was  a  job  we  had  long  threatened  to  do; 
but  other  labors  pressing  more^upon  us,  we  had 
from  year  to  year  postponed  it,  until,  during  the 
past  fall,  a  couple  of  fresh,  stout-handed  English¬ 
men  presenting  themselves  for  work  at  ditching, 
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we  set  them  at  it.  A  tough,  weary,  wet,  and 
dirty  job  it  was  too.  It  is  useless  to  describe  it, 
as  probably  the  reader  has  no  one  of  his  own 
just  like  it ;  but  the  result  to  us  is,  a  fine,  clean, 
free  piece  of  ground,  with  the  water  running 
into  what  was  the  bowl  of  the  swamp,  by  vari¬ 
ous  little  channels  of  open  drain,  (we  intend  it 
for  pasture,)  and  emptying  themselves  into  a 
broad,  shallow  one  along  the  center  until  it 
reaches  the  boundary  ridge,  where  it  pushes 
through  a  cut  of  full  four  feet  in  depth,  and 
worki  out  again  on  the  level  of  a  gentle  slope, 
and  spreads  itself  away  in  a  fertilizing  stream 
over  a  broad  bottom  below.  Thus,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  fifty  dollars,  we  have  drawn  off  the 
water  which  had  absolutely  spoiled  half  a  dozen 
acres  of  the  best  land  on  the  farm,  and  made 
twenty  acres  more  so  cold  and  sour  that  its  pas¬ 
ture  was  of  little  or  no  value.  Now,  is  not  this 
a  victory  worth  exulting  over?  It  should  have 
been  done  before,  to  be  sure,  but  all  things  were 
not  made  in  a  day,  and  we  cannot  do  up  all  our 
improvements  as  we  would,  even  with  the  am¬ 
plest  means  at  our  command.  A  few  more  jobs 
of  the  kind  are  left  for  future  execution,  at 
which  we  intend  not  to  be  so  dilatory  as  in  this. 

There  is  no  particular  moral  in  the  above 
-rather  egotistical  narrative;  but  as  we  appre¬ 
hend  many  of  our  readers  may  have  a  forbid¬ 
ding,  rough  spot  of  earth,  or  water,  or  brush¬ 
wood,  or  stones  upon  their  farms,  quite  as  re¬ 
pulsive  to  the  sight,  and  the  touch,  as  was  this  of 
our’s,  we  can  freely  say,  that  when  once  you  get 
engaged  in  a  job  of  the  kind,  you  will  not  find 
it  half  so  bad  as  you  anticipated ;  andyvhen  ac¬ 
complished,  it  will  give  you  a  grateful,  pleasu¬ 
rable  feeling  every  time  you  see  the  spot  here¬ 
after,  and  every  time  you  .think  of  it,  besides 
being  repaid  the  outlay  much  sooner  than  you 
had  expected. 


ARE  GEESE  PROFITABLE  OR  OTHERWISE  1 

We  have  heard  an  adage  that  “geese  devour 
all  before  them  and  poison  every  thing  behind.” 
We  know  nothing  positively  as  to  the  truth  of 
this  very  charitable  accusation  against  the  poor 
goose,  although  we  have  for  several  years  kept 
them  on  our  farm.  At  all  events  they  are  no 
favorite  with  farmers  generally,  being  difficult 
to  fence  against,  where  there  is  not  abundance 
of  water ;  and  where  they  have  access  to  the 
grounds  about  the  house  are  untidy  intruders. 
The  common  goose  has  little  beauty  to  boast  of, 
and  certainly  no  music  in  its  voice,  but  its  feath¬ 
ers  are  a  great  item  of  comfort  in  housekeeping, 
and  in  flesh  no  poultry  exceeds  them  in  delicacy 
of  flavor.  They  are  easily  and  cheaply  raised ; 
living,  after  a  few  days  old,  on  the  coarsest  grass 
and  other  herbage,  and  when  they  can  have  ac- 
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cess  to  a  considerable  stream,  or  pond  of  water, 
require  but  little  food  during  winter. 

The  Chinese  .r  c  -e  is  nearly  as  beautiful  as  the 
swan,  sitting  gracefully  on  the  water,  and  having 
a  shrill,  clarion  cry,  harmonious,  even  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  distance.  Some  are  very  dark  colored, 
with  black  bills  and  feet ;  others  are  pure  white, 
with  orange-colored  bills  and  legs.  Besides 
these,  is  the  great  Guinea  or  African  goose, 
nearly  resembling,  but  much  larger  than  the 
Chinese,  with  black  bill  and  orange-colored  legs 
-and  feet,  and  the  same  graceful  figure  and  musi¬ 
cal  cry.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Bremen, 
purely  white  in  color,  of  double  the  size  of  the 
common  goose,  but  otherwise  of  the  same  figure 
and  style.  Neither  of  these  foreign  varieties  are 
as  prolific,  or  hardy  as  the  common  kind,  but 
better  fleshed.  They  are  the  most  ornamental 
water  fowl  we  have,  and  a  beautiful  addition  to 
a  pond  or  stream  in  a  park,  or  large  lawn.  For 
profit,  they  have  little  to  recommend  them,  while 
the  common  goose  is  hardy,  prolific,  and  yields 
a  delicate  carcase  of  flesh  when  less  than  a  year 
old. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country,  particularly 
where  there  are  extensive  commons,  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  are  bred,  mostly  by  the  poorer 
class  of  people  who  have  little  land  of  their  own, 
and  they  are  sometimes  kept  by  large  farmers 
as  an  article  of  convenience.  We  should  like 
some  information  as  to  the  value  of  geese  as  a 
branch  of  farm  stock  where  they  are  well  ac¬ 
commodated  with  water,  and  the  fences  of  such 
description  as  to  prevent  them  from  depredations 
upon  the  crops. 


NEW-YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Fourth  Conversational  Meeting ,  Jan.  23 d, 
1853.  Mr.  Plaice  in  the  chair.  Subject — The 
Cultivation  of  the  Camellia. 

R.  R.  Scott  read  an  essay  on  the  introduction 
and  history  of  the  Camellia,  which  embraced 
brief  remarks  on  its  improvement  in  European 
countries,  its  popular  character,  and  the  success 
with  which  it  has  been  cultivated  in  the  United 
States. 

A  few  specimens  were  furnished  from  the 
garden  of  D.  Boll  to  illustrate  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  Hybrid  varieties.  A  seedling  from  the 
Single  Red,  very  similar  to  the  original,  showed 
the  primitive  characteristics  of  the  genus,  which 
is  of  a  natural  order  Ternstrojiiacej:,  and  a 
closely  allied  family  to  the  teas,  Thea  Bohea, 
T.  Viridis,  and  T.  Assamica  or  Assam  Tea ; 
which  indeed  were  once  ranged  under  the  genus 
Camellia,  and  which  plant  they  much  resemble. 
All  the  above  named  species,  except  T.  Assa- 
mica ,  are  natives  of  Japan  and  China.  Camel¬ 
lia  olei/era  is  the  only  other  species  of  Camel- 
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lia  which  is  noted,  being  used  in  commerce  for 
the  oil  extracted  from  it.  The  date  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Camellia  is  stated  by  the  best 
authority  to  have  been  1739 ;  but  this  proved 
less  important  than  more  recent  ones,  as  the 
first  plants  were  not  of  a  character  to  be  easily 
propagated  or  improved,  and  quite  valueless  in 
originating  new  varieties.  For  this  reason  a 
later  introduction  proved  more  important,  as  it 
brought  the  Single  Red,  by  means  of  which 
seedlings  have  been  raised,  in  originating  num¬ 
bers  of  which,  the  florists  of  the  United  States 
are  behind  none  in  the  world  ;  since  the  climate 
here,  especially  a  little  farther  south,  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  its  cultivation.  While  the  Ca¬ 
mellia  cannot  become  as  popular  with  us  in  the 
northern  States  as  the  favorite  rose,  nor  vie 
with  it  in  fragrance,  still  the  operative  class  in 
republican  America  cannot  consider  it  beyond 
their  reach,  and  the  humble  sewing  girl  may, 
without  any  great  stretch  of  liberality,  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  Camelia-flower  for  the  concert- 
room. 

P.  B.  Mead.  Before  entering  on  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  subject,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two 
relative  to  the  discussions  at  the  last  Conversa¬ 
tional  Meeting.  As  the  proceedings  are  pub¬ 
lished,  I  consider  it  due  to  myself  to  explain 
why  I  took  what  might  be  considered  an  ex¬ 
treme  position,  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  My 
remarks  at  the  last  debate  on  the  rose  were 
quite  misconstrued.  I  only  referred  to  stand¬ 
ards  when  out  of  place,  and  not  when  located 
judiciously,  surrounded  by  small  plants  or 
shrubs.  When  these  meetings  were  proposed, 
it  was  the'  opinion  of  many  with  Avhom  I  con¬ 
versed,  that  the  members  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  speak.  I  stated  that  I  could  pro¬ 
voke  them  to  do  so,  and  find  now  that  in  the 
course  I  have  pursued  I  may  have  appeared  in 
a  peculiar  light  before  the  public ;  as  for  what 
may  be  thought  within  the  Society,  I  am  not  so 
anxious.  This  I  trust  will  be  a  sufficient  ex¬ 
planation,  and  for  the  future  I  shall  be  careful 
to  state  only  plain  matter-of-fact  opinions,  for 
which  I  will  be  responsible. 

The  subject  of  the  Camellia  I  have  divided 
under  the  following  heads :  Propagation,  Soil 
and  Manures,  Winter  Treatment  and  Summer 
Treatment. 

Propagation. — The  methods  by  which  Ca¬ 
mellias  are  propagated  are  by  inarching,  graf¬ 
ting,  budding,  cuttings,  and  seeds.  I  believe 
the  general  practice  is  to  propagate  the  Single 
Red  by  cuttings,  to  be  used  as  stocks  on  which 
the  double  varieties  are  to  be  worked.  I  have, 
however,  succeeded  in  striking  cuttings  of  sev¬ 
eral  double  varieties,  such  as  Wilderii,  Imbri- 
cata,  and  others,  without  difficulty,  and  would 
like  to  know  from  professional  growers  what 
has  been  their  experience. 

Tnos.  Hogg,  Jr.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  importance  of  calling  varietieshy  their  pro¬ 
per  names,  as  much  confusion  occurs  by  care¬ 
lessness  on  this  point.  For  example,  take  the 
Camellia  raised  by  Col.  M.  P.  Wilder,  and 
named  in  honor  of  him  as  the  originator,  which 
the  termination  of  the  word  shows.  Now,  this 
is  called  by  various  names,  such  as  General 
Wilder,  &c.  We  should  correct  this. 

Mr.  IIogg’s  views  were  fully  concurred  in  by 
the  members,  as  there  are  Camellias  Wilderii 
and  Abby  Wilder,  also  Caleb  Cope  and  Mrs. 
Cope ;  the  correct  nomenclature  is  of  much 
moment  to  the  trade. 

D.  Boll  stated  that  he  had  found  that  Double 
White,  Imbricata,  and  other  double  varieties, 
would  strike  from  cuttings  as  well  as  single 
ones ;  but  their  after  growth  is  slow.  It  has  I 


,  been  proved,  how'ever,  that  American  seedlings 
differ  materially  in  constitution  from  the  im¬ 
ported  Chinese  ones,  as  they  strike  much  more 
rapidly ;  such  sorts,  for  instance,  as  Mrs.  Fet¬ 
ters,  Caroline  Smith,  Binneyii,  Prattii,  Wilderii, 
and  others. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Boll  upon  his 
method  of  grafting  and  inarching  large  plants. 

Thos.  Hogg,  Jr.,  entered  fully  into  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  grafting  and  inarching  large  Camellias, 
and  stated  that  he  had  been  fully  successful 
with  old  plants.  He  had  operated  with  success 
on  stocks  one  inch  in  diameter,  by  simply  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  top,  making  a  split  and  inserting 
scions. 

P.  B.  Mead  recommended  that  the  stock 
above  the  union  of  the  graft  should  not  be  cut 
off  all  at  once. 

Tnos.  Hogg,  Jr.,  differed  with  him  on  this 
point,  his  own  experience  was  not  corrobora¬ 
tive. 

P.  B.  Mead  instanced  the  manner  in  which 
old  pear  trees  were  sometimes  furnished  with 
new  sorts  in  a  few  years,  by  grafting,  and  be¬ 
lieved  this  practice  was  applicable  to  the  Ca¬ 
mellia.  He  mentioned  that  such  a  practice  had 
been  followed  by  Mr.  Cranston,  who  was  pre¬ 
sent. 

Mr.  Cranston,  of  Hoboken,  stated  the  result 
of  his  experiments  to  have  been  successful  to  a 
certain  extent  with  large  Camellias. 

Tnos.  Hogg,  Jr.,  had  been  led  to  try  the  me¬ 
thod  of  grafting  old  stocks,  by  observing  some 
plants  of  C.  reticulata ,  sent  from  Loddiges  & 
Son,  of  London  ;  they  appeared  to  have  been 
treated  in  the  manner  described.  The  chair 
described  an  instance  of  natural  inarching  which 
he  had  seen.  It  occurred  in  two  parts  of  the 
tree,  at  abont  ten  feet  of  an  interspace.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  curious  at  the  time. 

Tnos.  IIogg,  Jr.,  explained  the  method  and 
theory  of  inarching. 

The  Chair  wished  to  know  why  plants  in  pots 
are  more  readily  operated  upon,  as  has  been 
stated,  than  in  open  ground. 

R.  R.  Scott  stated  that  it  arose  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  more  under  the  control  of  the 
operator,  as  to  watering  and  other  treatment, 
since  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  could  be  regulated  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  could  not  be  done  with  plants 
in  the  open  air. 

Trios.  IIogg,  Jr.,  explained  the  importance  of 
peculiar  treatment  under  such  operation,  as 
grafting,  or  inarching;  and  the  necessity  of 
withholding  water  when  the  top  with  the  leaves 
had  been  cut  off. 

R.  R.  Scott  was  desirous  that  this  branch  of 
the  subject  should  not  be  dismissed  without 
some  information  as  to  the  method  of  raising 
hybrids,  which  some  of  those  present  were  fully 
competent  to  furnish. 

D.  Boll  stated  the  course  pursued  by  the  late 
J.  B.  Smith,  as  described  to  him  hy  that  gentle¬ 
man,  whose  success  proved  his  accuracy.  He 
mixed  up  several  varieties  of  pollen  in  one  mass, 
and  then  applied  it  to  the  female  flower  between 
ten  and  twelve  o’clock  in  the  day ;  this  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  best  time,  as  the  greatest  amount  of 
solar  influence  was  requisite. 

R.  R.  Scott.  The  seeds  are  to  be  sown  as 
soon  as  ripened,  as  they  are  oily,  and  seeds  of 
this  character  do  not  bear  keeping  long. 

The  first  part  of  the  subject  having  been  dis¬ 
posed  of,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  Monday, 
30th.  We  regret  that  this  meeting  was  not 
better  attended  by  the  amateur  portion  of  the 
members,  for  whose  benefit  the  discussions  were 
especially  got  up. 

The  meeting  was  almost  entirely  composed  of 
gardeners  and  persons  connected  with  the  pro¬ 
fession,  which  prevented  treating  the  subject  as 
much  in  detail  as  would  otherwise  have  been 
the.  case. 

■ - «»  0 - 

Consolation  indiscreetly  pressed  upon  us, 
when  we  are  suffering  under  affliction,  only 
serves  to  increase  our  pain,  and  to  render  our 
grief  more  poignant. 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  WINTER. 

The  following  is  from  the  Tribune ,  one  of 
whose  editors  exhibited  some  of  the  ripe  fruit 
at  the  Astor  House  on  the  evening  of  the  19th 
of  January.  It  had  a  fine  appearance,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  would  have  been  highly  relished 
by  those  present,  if  allowed  to  taste  it;  but 
the  quantity  was  too  small  to  permit  this.  We 
have  often  conversed  with  Mr.  Peabody  on  his 
method  of  raising  strawberries,  as  detailed  be¬ 
low. 

We  have  several  specimens  of  this  fruit  lying 
upon  our  desk  as  we  write,  which  were  plucked 
from  vines  grown  in  the  open  air.  and  the  fruit 
ripened  without  the  aid  of  a  hot-house.  The 
plants  from  which  we  plucked  these  berries 
were  grown  upon  the  plantation  of  Geo.  A. 
Peabody,  about  five  miles  from  Columbus,  Ga., 
and  sent  to  this  city  in  a  basket  some  weeks 
ago,  where  they  have  been  blooming  and  ripen¬ 
ing  fruit  ever  since.  Mr.  Peabody  has  five  or 
six  acres  covered  with  strawberry  plants — 
plants,  not  vines,  for  they  have  no  runners — 
from  which  he  gathers  fruit  and  sends  to  market 
regularly  every  day  for  an  average  period  of  six 
months  in  the  year ;  making  them,  by  his 
peculiar  mode  of  cultivation,  produce  abun¬ 
dantly  through  the  long  hot  summers,  and 
sparsely  through  three  or  four  other  months. 

The  variety  cultivated  is  the  Ilovey  Seedling, 
impregnated  with  the  Early  Scarlet,  and  so 
changed  is  their  character  that  they  manifest 
no  more  disposition  to  throw  out  runners  than 
the  wild  vines  of  the  old  pastures  in  their  un¬ 
cultivated  state.  Mr.  Peabody  endeavors  to 
conform  his  cultivation  as  closely  to  nature  as 
possible.  He  sets  the  plants  in  rows  tvro  feet 
apart,  with  a  row  of  impregnators  every  sixth 
row,  and  in  the  fall  spreads  a  slight  coat  of 
woods  mould,  and  covers  the  ground  completely 
with  leaves,  but  never  afterwards  digs  up  the 
surface  or  applies  any  other  manure.  Grass 
and  weeds  are  cut  up  with  a  hoe,  and  runners 
which  only  occasionally  appear  are  cut  away, 
unless  the  old  plant  is  failing,  and  then  that  is 
cut  up  and  a  new  one  started. 

Every  day  during  summer  the  vines  are 
copiously  watered  by  the  assistance  of  a  garden 
engine.  This  is  the  principal  cause  of  success ; 
of  continued  production  and  re-production  of 
fruit  through  such  a  long  season. 

We  have  seen  upon  these  beds  a  growth  of 
fruit  ten  times  greater  by  weight  or  measure 
than  all  the  vines  or  leaves  producing  it,  and  at 
the  same  time,  upon  the  same  soil  only  a  few 
rods  off,  a  growth  of  vines  which  would  have 
afforded  a  good  swath  to  the  mower,  upon 
which  there  was  not  a  single  berry.  This  bed 
was  highly  manured,  and  bore  vines.  The 
other  bed  was  highly  watered,  and  bore  fruit. 

Dr.  Hull,  of  Newburgh,  has  mulched  his  beds 
with  spent  tan  bark,  instead  of  leaves,  and  found 
it  eminently  beneficial,  increasing  the  product¬ 
iveness,  richness  of  flavor,  and  length  of  time  of 
bearing.  The  question  which  naturally  suggests 
itself  to  the  minds  of  all  is  this  : 

Can  we  lengthen  the  bearing  season  of  the 
strawberry  plant  in  this  climate  by  pursuing 
the  same  course  which  has  proved  so  wonder¬ 
fully  successful  with  Mr.  Peabody  ? 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

KEEPING  FARM  ACCOUNTS. 

No  one  null  deny  the  importance  of  keeping 
accounts  on  a  farm,  that  the  owner  may  know 
the  amount  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures, 
and  the  cost  and  value  of  each  crop.  I  imagine 
that  the  chief  difficulty  and  cause  of  the  neglect 
of  this  duty  arises,  not  from  a  doubt  of  its  im¬ 
portance,  but  from  the  want  of  knowledge  of  a 
sj'stem,  at  the  same  time  simple  and  sufficiently 
comprehensive,  to  embrace  all  the  points  worthy 
of  record. 

From  these  views  I  would  present  the  lead¬ 
ing  features  of  a  system  I  have  adopted,  with 
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examples  and  explanations,  and  would  request 
similar  reports  from  others,  that  a  more  perfect 
system  may  be  arranged  than  we  now  possess. 
First  I  take  a  small  quarto  blank-book  of  about 
150  pages,  in  which  I  record,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  the  number  and  age  of  each  kind  of 
stock,  leaving  room  after  each  animal,  or  class, 
to  make  further  entries  concerning  them.  After 
each  cow  entered  by  name,  will  appear  the  time 
of  calving,  disposal  made  of  the  calf,  and  if 
raised,  a  description  by  which  it  may  afterwards 
be  known.  Under  the  head  of  sheep,  will  ap¬ 
pear  their  number  and  kinds,  the  time  of  the 
beginning  and  close  of  the  lambing  season, 
number  of  lambs  reared,  season  of  washing, 
shearing,  weight  of  fleece,  &c. 

Next  I  make  a  daily  journal  in  the  same  book ; 
each  day  using  one  line  across  two  opposite 
pages,  on  one  page  giving  the  date,  and  record 
of  the  weather,  on  the  other  page  the  operations 
of  the  farm ;  thus  two  weeks  will  occupy  two 
pages,  and  a  few  lines  will  be  left  for  remarks. 

To  illustrate  I  will  give  a  week’s  record  from 
my  journal,  beginning  Jan.  1st,  although  there 
is  less  variety  and  interest  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 
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Then  may  follow  any  general  remarks  of  in 
terest,  as  the  arrival  of  birds,  or  appearance  o 
flowers  denoting  the  advancement  or  delay  o 


seasons,  the  arrival  or  departure  of  friends,  &c. 
These  entries  will  occupy  but  a  few  minutes 
daily,  and  I  can  assure  an}'  one,  from  experience, 
that  reference  to  them  is  often  not  only  a  source 
of  great  pleasure,  but  of  convenience  and  pro¬ 
fit;  for  in  settling  with  your  men,  by  recalling 
the  ciicumstances  of  weather,  labor,  &c.,  you 
can  satisfy  them  of  every  day’s  absense  you 
may  have  charged  to  them.  I  also  devote  a 
page  to  each  crop,  where  appears  under  the 
name  of  the  crop  and  number  of  the  field,  (which 
I  take  from  my  map  of  the  farm  which  hangs 
by  my  desk,)  the  date  of  plowing,  cultivation, 
and  harvesting,  with  the  amount  of  labor  for 
each,  also  the  amount  of  seed  and  its  prepara¬ 
tion,  if  any,  and  finally  the  amount  produced. 
These  items  may  be  entered  directly  or  made  up 
at  leisure  from  the  daily  journal. 

During  the  haying  season  I  also  keep  a  se¬ 
parate  record  of  the  labor,  number  of  loads  each 
day,  and  from  each  field,  and  where  stored,  the 
particular  arrangement  of  which  any  one  can 
devise. 

This  book  lasts  one  year,  and  may  commence 
with  the  first  of  January  or  first  of  April. 

In  another  more  permanent  book  I  keep  my 
accounts  with  n^  laborers,  and  the  debit  and 
credit  of  the  farm. 

The  farm  is  made  debit  to  labor,  tools,  seed, 
and  manure  purchased,  &c.  Whatever  is  sold 
or  used  in  the  family  is  placed  on  the  credit 
side,  while  no  note  is  made  of  the  grain,  roots, 
&c.,  consumed  by  the  stock.  The  cattle  or  sheep 
killed  or  sold  are  credited,  but  the  calves  or 
lambs  raised  and  kept  are  not,  as  we  suppose 
that  unless  a  great  change  is  made  in  the  stock 
its  value  will  remain  about  the  same,  so  the  new 
tools  purchased  will  equal  the  injury  from  wear 
on  the  old  ones. 

From  all  these  sources,  we  may,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  make  out  a  great  balance  sheet  of  all 
the  expenses  and  products  of  the  farm,  carrying 
out  in  the  last  column  only  those  products  which 
have  been  sold  or  consumed  by  the  family.  If 
the  whole  amount  of  labor  is  charged,  the  value 
of  the  improvements  made,  or  their  cost,  must 
be  entered  on  the  credit  side.  In  the  account 
with  each  field  and  crop,  no  charge  is  made  for 
manures,  except  the  labor  of  applying  it,  as  it 
is  supposed  that  its  produce  consumed  on  the 
farm  will  make  as  much  more  for  other  crops. 
In  arranging  our  balance  sheet,  if  any  portion 
of  the  farm  has  been  highly  improved,  or  se¬ 
riously  injured  by  the  system  pursued,  it  should 
be  noticed;  also  any  important  change  in  the 
value  of  the  stocks,  tools,  and  buildings. 

I  employ  also  a  third  book,  still  more  perma¬ 
nent,  designed  to  last  for  a  generation,  or  more, 
in  which  I  enter  a  description  of  the  farm  at 
the  time  of  occupancy,  the  amount  of  labor  for 
each  year,  the  annual  produce,  new  buildings, 
improvements,  &c. 

These  three  books  will  enable  the  farmer  to 
see  at  a  glance  the  cost  and  value  of  each  crop, 
and  his  improvements ;  and  he  need  no  longer 
remain  in  the  dark,  not  knowing  which  are 
profitable,  or  which  result  in  loss. 

I  hope  that  I  have  succeeded  in  explaining 
sufficiently  this  simple  system,  and  that  others 
will  also  make  reports,  until  we  may  obtain  a 
well-digested  plan,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all. 

T.  S.  Gold. 

Cream  Hill ,  West  Cornwall ,  CL,  Jan»  17,  1854. 

Wc  thank  Mr.  Gold  for  the  above  communi¬ 
cation.  Keeping  accounts  is  almost  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  merchant.  The 
plan  adopted  by  Mr.  G.  is  a  very  good  one,  but 
may  be  too  minute  for  those  entirely  unskilled 
in  book-keeping  and  little  used  to  writing.  When 
a  mere  boy  on  our  father’s  farm,  we  adopted  a 
very  simple  plan,  which  was  of  practical  use  in 
managing  the  farm,  and  not  only  afforded  amuse¬ 
ment  for  many  an  evening  hour,  but  also  gave 
us  practice  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  which  has 
been  of  very  great  benefit  to  us  since,  as  we 
thus  learned  to  express  our  thoughts  much  bet¬ 


ter  than  wc  could  have  done,  had  our  first  les¬ 
sons  in  this  been  a  school  exercise,  in  writing  a 
formal  “  composition.” 

We  prepared  our  own  books  by  stitching  to¬ 
gether  a  number  of  sheets  of  folded  foolscap. 
We  first  drew  out  a  map  of  the  farm  with  a  pen, 
representing  the  fences  by  straight  lines.  Be¬ 
ginning  at  one  corner,  we  gave  each  field  a 
number,  which  was  marked  in  the  center,  and 
we  then  followed  the  map  with  a  description  of 
each  field.  We  give  a  few  examples  from  our 
old  note-book. 

No.  1.  10  acres — 30  rods  north  and  south,  52 
rods  east  and  west — now  in  wheat;  sown  on 
summer-fallow  twice  plowed,  Sept.  26th  to  30th. 
One-third  on  eastern  side  treated  with  8  loads 
per  acre  of  compost  of  rotted  wheat  straw  and 
cattle  dung,  plowed  in  at  second  plowing. 
Western  two-third  •;  .  f  field  not  manured;  soil, 
a  reddish  loam,  resting  on  limestone  rock,  which 
in  many  places  comes  up  to  the  surface ;  some¬ 
what  stony  ;  this  field  was  covered  principally 
with  oak  trees,  interspersed  with  some  basswood, 
and  some  black  walnut  and  wild  cherry  trees ; 
it  was  cleared  13  years  ago,  and  has  been 
chiefly  cultivated  with  wheat  and  clover,  with 
one  crop  of  corn,  one  of  peas,  and  one  of  buck¬ 
wheat. 

No.  7.  15  acres — woodland.  The  chief  timber 
is  white  and  black  oak,  with  some  basswood, 
and  in  the  southern  part  a  considerable  number 
of  sugar-maples,  &c. 

No.  12.  8  acres — meadow  ;  chiefly  grass,  tim¬ 
othy  ;  soil,  a  pretty  stiff  clay ;  chief  growth  of 
timber,  beech ;  was  cleared  nine  years  since, 
sown  with  wheat  and  seeded  down  with  timothy 
and  clover,  and  has  been  mown  every  season  ; 
the  clover  soon  ran  out,  and  the  timothy  occu¬ 
pied  the  entire  ground ;  yield  at  present  from 
one  and  a  quarter  to  two  and  a  half  tons  per 
acre,  according  to  season. 

The  above  are  actual  copies  from  our  records, 
and  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  description  of 
each  field. 

Following  these  was  a  general  description  of 
the  farm  buildings,  fences,  and  an  inventory  of 
the  implements,  grain,  hay,  straw,  &c.,  on  hand, 
and  a  list  of  the  animals,  with  a  descriptive 
name  for  each.  As  examples  we  copy : 

Nine  horses.  Two  working  spans,  heaviest 
span  Mike  and  John — Mike,  black,  8  years  old ; 
John,  dark  brown,  7  years  old.  Lighter  span, 
Kate  and  Pete — Kate,  bay,  10  years  old;  Pete, 
bay,  11  years  old.  Young  horses,  four — one  3 
year  old  colt,  Jim,  black ;  two  2  year  colts,  Jake 
and  Jim — Jake  sorrel,  Jim  bay;  one  yearling 
colt,  black,  called  Minny. 

Similar  entries  were  made  in  reference  to  all 
other  animals.  The  younger  neat  cattle,  sheep, 
and  fowls  were  described  in  classes,  as  the  rams, 
breeding  ewes,  wethers,  yearling  lambs,  &c. 

We  well  remember  that  our  first  inventory  oc¬ 
cupied  all  our  evenings  for  three  weeks,  and 
covered  a  dozen  sheets,  and  that  it  required  so 
much  care  that  we  did  not  need  an  index  to  tell 
us  on  what  page  might  be  found  any  field,  ani¬ 
mal,  &c.,  described.  This  exercise  inducted  us 
into  the  art  of  expressing  our  thoughts  with  a 
pen,  before  we  dared  to  even  write  a  letter  to  a 
friend. 

After  thus  laying  out  our  work  we  com¬ 
menced  a  daily  record  of  the  transactions  upon 
the  farm  which  were  written  down  at  night  just 
as  they  occurred  during  the  day.  We  give  one 
day’s  record  made  several  months  later  : 

June  18.  Patrick  hoed  corn  in  eastern  part 
of  No.  G.  Morning,  Father  and  I  weighed  out 
1625  lbs.  of  hay  from  barrack  for  Mr.  J.  Brown ; 
price,  at  $15  per  ton,  $12  19 — to  be  paid  for 
next  Monday.  Simons  and  brother  breaking  up 
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summer-fallow  all  day  in  middle  of  No.  14,  with 
Mike  and  John  and  brindlc  oxen.  They  use 
Wire’s  plow  and  go  7  inches  deep. 

At  noon  father  hired  Win.  Johnson  for  two 
months,  through  haying  and  harvesting,  lie  is 
to  begin  5th  day  of  July,  and  receive  $19  a 
month  with  board  and  washing;  is  to  receive 
$12  on  August  1st,  and  $2G,  Sept.  5th.  This  P. 

M. father  went  to  L - ,  and  bought  of  Moseley  a 

horse-rake  for  $9  cash,  and  purchased  on  ac¬ 
count  at  Thompson’s,  6  gallons  molasses  at  3s., 
$2  25 ;  18  lbs.  of  sugar,  $2 ;  1  lb.  tea,  75c.,  and  2 
pitchforks  5s.  and  6s.,  $1  37 ;  in  all  $0  37.  I 
spent  the  afternoon  in  putting  some  teeth  in 
hand-rakes,  and  in  fixing  up  hay  mow  in  car¬ 
riage-barn.  In  house  they  made  one  cheese, 
about  20  lbs.  Weather  has  been  line  all  day,  a 
little  cloudy  in  P.  M. 

The  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  each  days’  re¬ 
cord,  and  gives  about  the  average  length.  There 
is  a  lack  of  system  in' such  a  journal  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  refer  to  any  particular 
transaction,  yet  even  with  this  defect  it  is  better 
than  no  record.  Let  those  who  cannot  at  first 
follow  a  more  systematic  course,  adopt  such  a 
plan  as  this,  and  they  will  find  it  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  profit,  and  they  will  soon  be  able 
to  write  down  their  experience  for  an  agricul¬ 
tural  paper.  We  remember  many  instances 
where  our  journal  furnished  the  means  of  set¬ 
tling  doubts  as  to  agreements,  exact  ages  of  an¬ 
imals,  &c. 

BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tins  great  show  came  off  early  in  December, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  largest,  most  at¬ 
tractive,  and  most  successful  of  anjr  yet  held. 
We  subjoin  descriptions  from  two  sources.  It 
will  be  seen  that  among  the  large  breed,  the 
Brama  Pootras  and  Grey  Shanghais,  bred  by 
Messrs.  Burnham  &  Bennett,  of  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  were  considered  the  best  and  most 
magnificent  at  the  show.  This  is  quite  a  feather 
in  the  American  cap.  A  pair  of  Mr.  Burnham’s 
breeding  sold  for  the  enormous  price  of  $500! 
We  hope  these  gentlemen  will  exhibit  at  the 
forthcoming  show  to  be  opened  in  this  city,  on 
the  13th  of  February. 

This  great  Exhibition  was  held  during  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  in  the  week,  and 
the  enormous  number  of  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy  cages  of  birds,  were  en¬ 
tered  for  competition  for  the  numerous  prizes. 
In  consequence  of  this  unequalled  number  of 
entries,  the  whole  space  hitherto  allotted  to  the 
Poultry  Department  at  Bingley  Hall,  was  dense¬ 
ly  occupied  with  the  pens,  and  also  the  new 
bay  which  was  added  to  the  structure  during 
the  past  season — making  this  by  far  the  most 
extensive  show,  of  its  kind,  ever  yet  seen  in  this 
country. 

Our  people  here  seem  to  have  gone  poultry 
mad !  The  contributors  to  this  exhibition 
numbered  many  of  the  nobility,  and  the  amount 
of  money  received  at  the  Hall  (independently  of 
subscription  tickets)  reached  over  £2000  ster¬ 
ling.  The  sales  of  fowls  reported  from  the 
Secretary’s  office,  summed  up  £1707  10s.  The 
number  of  birds  duly  entered  was  over  seven 
thousand ,  of  all  varieties  and  classes. 

Special  trains  of  all  the  principal  railways 
towards  Birmingham  were  run  for  three  days, 
and  the  Society  dinner  came  off  in  superb  style 
on  the  13th  inst.  The  show  of  game  birds  was 
extraordinarily  fine,  and  very  large  in  number. 
The  Crested  fowls  (especially  the  lately  intro¬ 
duced  Gold  and  Silver  Polands)  were  beautiful, 
and  the  minor  varieties  were  well  represented, 
Among  the  Chinese  varieties,  the  long-esteemed 
Cochin  Chinas  of  Messrs.  Punchard,  Sturgeon, 
Fairlie,  and  others,  took  the  palm  and  the 
prizes. 
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But  an  attractive  feature,  to  very  many  fan¬ 
ciers,  were  the  beautiful  Silver  Grey  Shanghae, 
or  Brama  Pootra  fowls,  lately  introduced  among 
us  by  Mr.  Burnham,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett,  of  Great  Falls.  Pens  of  these  magnificent 
samples  of  domestic  poultry  were  contributed 
by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  (bred 
from  the  stock  sent  to  the  Queen  by  G.  P.  Burn¬ 
ham,  Esq.,)  and  other  beautiful  specimens  were 
exhibited  from  Mr.  B.’s  stock,  by  the  Bakers 
and  Mr.  Baily,  of  London.  Such  was  the  high 
quality  of  the  birds  shown  by  the  above-named 
contributors  (in  this  class,)  that  the  Judges 
could  not  give  a  decision  favoring  either,  and  no 
first  prize  was  awarded  in  this  department.  A 
second  prize  was  only  adjudged.  A  single  pair 
of  these  Grey  Shanghacs,  sent  to  Mr.  Baily,  of 
Mount  street,  London,  by  Mr.  Burnham,  of 
Boston,  were  sold  at  this  Exhibition  for  one 
hundred  guineas  ($500,)  to  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Shep¬ 
ard’s  Bush — portraits  of  which  appear  in  the 
Field  newspaper,  of  the  present  week. 

That  journal,  in  ailusion  to  this  show,  re¬ 
marks  that  “these  most  useful  and  popular 
meetings,  of  which  the  present  is  the  fifth,  are, 
from  the  central  situation  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  are  held,  from  their  magnitude, 
efficiency  of  their  organization,  and  their  gen¬ 
eral  influence  upon  the  several  branches  of 
agriculture  and  rural  economy  which  they  em¬ 
brace,  justly  regarded  as  of  national  importance. 
But  excellent  and  attractive  as  they  have  proved 
in  former  years,  this  will  greatly  surpass  the 
best  of  the  gatherings  which  have  preceded  it, 
and  presents  such  a  display  of  objects,  the  value 
and  beauty  of  which  all  of  us  can  understand 
and  appreciate,  as,  taken  altogether,  has  certain¬ 
ly  never  before  been  any  where  witnessed.” 

Upwards  of  twelve  thousand  persons  visited 
Bingley  Hall,  where  this  exhibition  was  held,  on 
the  second  day  after  the  opening!  Very  high 
prices  were  paid  for  the  best  samples  shown, 
and  the  mania  appears  to  be  on  the  increase  as 
the  Great  Metropolitan  Exhibition  approaches, 
next  month.  So  far  as  the  merits  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  fowls  are  concerned,  it  is  admitted,  on  all 
sides,  that  the  stock  sent  to  Her  Majesty  by 
Mr.  Burnham,  as  well  as  that  shown  by  the 
Messrs.  Bakers  and  Baily,  from  the  same  source, 
is  decidedly  the  finest  in  England.  Where  will 
the  fever  terminate? — E.  B.  L.,  in  Spirit  of  the 
Times. 

In  treating  of  the  fifth  exhibition  of  fat  cattle, 
pigs,  and  poultry,  in  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham, 
we  have  only  to  repeat  an  admitted  fact,  that 
proper  and  well-directed  exertion  must  meet 
with  success ;  and  also,  that  where  the  arrange¬ 
ments  are  such  as  to  deserve  the  support  and 
confidence  of  exhibitors,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix 
any  limit  or  boundary  to  it.  The  original  space 
enclosed  was  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land,  and 
since  the  Exhibition  of  1852  a  further  portion, 
above  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  has  heen  added  to 
the  building.  When  the  immense  value  of  land 
in  the  heart  of  Birmingham  is  considered,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  enterprise  of  those 
who  originated  and  carried  out  this  society. 
The  public  has  responded  to  their  call,  and  the 
success  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak  has  been 
the  result.  Persons  who  have  not  seen  it  can¬ 
not  imagine  the  effect  of  nearly  two  acres  of 
land  covered  with  a  light  glass  and  slate  roof, 
and  filled  with  all  that  the  United  Kingdom  can 
produce  in  fat  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry,  of  the 
choicest  character.  The  loftiness  and  scientific 
ventilation  of  the  place  carry  off  any  dust  that 
may  arise,  and  even  the  crowing  of  2000  cocks 
is  partially  lost  in  the  vast  space  over-head. 
Nothing  is  here  neglected  that  can  minister 
either  to  the  comfort  of  the  visitors  or  the  well¬ 
doing  of  the  birds  and  animals;  and  a  most 
important  feature  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
Bingley  Hall  exhibition,  is,  that  gentlemen  of 
known  practical  ability,  and  of  reputed  judg¬ 
ment,  undertake  the  offices  of  stewards '  and 
superintend  the  feeding  of  the  stock.  The  up¬ 
rightness  and  straight-forward  dealing  of  the 
committee,  and  the  liberality  of  their  arrange¬ 
ments,  have  met  a  rich  reward,  not  only  in  the 


complete  success  of  their  undertaking,  but  in 
the  great  and  continuous  increase  of  their 
entries.  Thus  last  year  the  number  of  com¬ 
peting  pens  was  1223,  whereas  this  year  they 
are  increased  to  2278;  and  this,  exclusive  of 
more  than  600  pens  entered  too  late,  and  con¬ 
sequently  rejected.  Had  all  been  in  time,  the 
number  wrould  have  reached  the  unparalleled 
amount  of  3000.  If  the  committee  had  not 
adopted  the  salutary  rule  of  restricting  exhibit¬ 
ors  to  six  pens  each,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the 
space  required  for  all  the  poultry  that  would  be 
sent,  as  at  many  local  shows  a  quarter  of  -the 
pens  are  often  found  to  belong  to  two  or  at 
most  four  exhibitors. 

The  practical  results  are  immense,  and  it  also 
belongs  to  this  committee  to  claim  for  itself  the 
merit  of  having  been  the  pioneer  of  the  many 
shows  now  in  progress,  of  having  originated  a 
new  and  lucrative  calling,  and  of  having  afforded 
to  professional  men  and  tradesmen  a  delightful 
recreation,  and  at  the  same  time  that  novelty  a 
self-supporting  and,  more  than  that,  a  remune¬ 
rating  hobby. 

We  will  here  conclude  our  introductory  re¬ 
marks,  and  at  once  go  to  the  consideration  of 
this  most  beautiful  and  interesting  show.  Wc 
will  however  add,  that  the  amount  of  money 
circulated  by  the  purchase  of  pens,  and  the 
increased  value  of  a  yard  which  produces  prize 
birds,  has  been  in  some  cases  a  welcome  assist¬ 
ance,  and  in  others  a  justifiable  cause  of  pride. 
Agricultural  Gazette. 
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APPEARANCE  OF  TREES  IN  WINTER. 

Our  attention  is  not  often  directed  to  the 
forms  of  trees  as  they  appear  when  divested  of 
their  foliage.  But  when  wc  consider  that  for 
the  space  of  six  months  all  the  deciduous  tribes 
are  leafless,  we  cannot  regard  their  appearance, 
during -this  period,  as  a  matter  of  trifling  im¬ 
portance.  When  trees  are  in  leaf,  their  qualities 
of  beauty  or  deformity,  except  those  of  their 
foliage  and  general  outlines,  are  not  very  appa¬ 
rent.  In  winter,  when  every  part  is  exposed  to 
sight,  the  forms  and  arrangements  of  their 
branches  are  their  most  important  features.  In 
the  selection  of  trees  for  ornamental  purposes, 
therefore,  a  great  point  would  be  gained,  if  we 
should  plant  those  kinds  which  are  beautiful  in 
winter,  on  account  of  the  fine  shapes  and  pro¬ 
portions  of  their  limbs,  no  less  than  in  summer, 
on  account  of  the  character  of  their  foliage  and 
their  general  outlines. 

In  considering  the  forms  and  beauty  of  trees, 
four  points  are  to  be  regarded: — First,  their 
general  shape  and  seemliness ;  second,  their 
sub-divisions,  and  the  arrangements  ot  their 
branches  in  relation  to  the  main  stem ;  third, 
the  character  of  their  spray  *  or  the  forms  and 
direction  of  their  minute  and  terminal  branches ; 
fourth,  the  style  and  quality  of  their  foliage.  I 
have  already  treated  of  their  foliage  and  of  that 
beauty  which  consists  in  their  general  outlines. 
In  the  present  essay,  I  shall  treat  particularly 
of  the  comparative  beauty  of  trees,  as  seen  in 
the  winter,  and  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  the 
peculiarities  that  distinguish  the  common  species 
in  our  woods  and  enclosures. 

The  qualities  most  conspicuous  in  the  oaks, 
are  strength  and  sturdiness.  Their  branches 
are  seldom  straight,  and  usually  make  a  slight 
bend  at  every  sub-division.  They  have,  like¬ 
wise,  a  habit  of  forming  protuberances  at  the 
joints  of  their  limbs,  and  along  the  course  of  the 
main  stem.  Hence  the  expression,  “  the  knotted 
and  gnarled  oak.”  The  white  oak  seems  to 
possess  more  of  the  characteristics  of  the  genus 
than  any  other  of  the  American  oaks.  The 
form  of  outline  assumed  by  these  trees,  when 
growing  singly  on  a  plain  from  their  first  plant¬ 
ing,  is  that  of  a  hemisphere.  They  are  inclined 
to  extend  horizonially  about  as  much  as  they 


*  Spray.—' This  word,  in  tlie  dictionaries,  is  defined  a 
small  branch,  also  the  ejected  water  of  a  fountain.  I  have' 
used  it  with  an  extended  signification,  so  as  to  include  all 
the  smaller  and  terminal  branches  of  the  tree,  to  which,  in  a 
figurative  sense,  according  to  the  second  definition,  it  might 
be  applied,  without  any  abuse  of  etymology. 
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rise  perpendicularly.  This  is  one  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  causes  that  appearance  of  sturdiness 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  genus.  It  is  true  that 
we  seldom  see  in  our  fields  an  oak  of  this  shape 
in  perfection,  because  almost  all  that  are  in  ex¬ 
istence  in  this  country  took  their  first  start  in  a 
forest,  and  have  retained  more  or  less  of  that 
imperfection  of  development  which  was  caused 
by  their  cramped  position,  while  they  were 
receiving  their  earliest  bent.  The  spray  of  the 
oak  has  the  peculiarities  of  its  longer  branches. 
The  terminal  branches  are  short  and  angular, 
but  when  viewed  against  the  sky,  they  exhibit 
a  net-work  which,  without  any  formal  regular¬ 
ity,  is  rather  pleasing  to  the  sight. 

In  our  orchards  the  apple  tree  most  nearly 
resembles  the  oak  in  its  general  outlines,  having, 
like  the  oak,  though  inferior  to  it  in  size,  more 
sturdiness  than  grace.  A  standard  apple  tree 
commonly  resembles  a  hemisphere,  being  in 
diameter  about  twice  its  own  height.  The  pear 
tree  is  taller,  more  near  pyramidal,  and  perhaps 
more  graceful.  Its  branches  have  not  the  hori¬ 
zontal  tendencies  of  those  of  the  apple  tree.  It 
divides  the  stem  into  several  branches,  which, 
after  making  a  slight  horizontal  curve,  extend 
upwards  almost  perpendicularly.  As  the  pear 
tree  grows  older,  it  loses  its  beauty  of  form,  on 
account  of  the  weight  of  its  fruit,  which  bends 
down  the  branches  and  gives  them  a  peculiar 
straggling  growth.  No  such  effect  is  produced 
in  the  apple  tree  by  the  weight  of  its  fruit. 

One  fact  is  worthy  of  notice  with  respect  to 
our  own  fruit  trees,  which  is,  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  are  perfect  trees,  having  always 
had  ample  room  to  expand,  and  to  develop  their 
lateral  branches.  A  large  proportion  of  our 
forest  trees,  on  the  contrary,  arc  either  pollards 
and  suckers,  or  individuals  which  have  lost  their 
beauty  and  their  characteristics,  by  growing  in 
a  crowded  forest,  during  the  early  stages  of  their 
existence.  Even  among  those  trees  which  have 
been  planted  by  our  roadsides,  so  many  were 
mutilated  for  the  purpose  of  transplantation, 
that  but  a  few  have  attained  a  perfect  shape  and 
size.  The  present  generation,  therefore,  must 
go  to  England,  if  they  wish  to  see  the  indigenous 
trees  of  our  own  woods  in  all  their  beauty  and 
perfection. 

Another  fact  is  noticeable  in  the  growth  of 
fruit  trees  as  compared  with  the  seed-bearers  in 
the  forests.  The  former  arc  greatly  deficient  in 
any  thing  like  grace,  beauty,  or  elegance  in 
their  spray.  Their  smaller  branches  arc  blunt, 
short,  crooked,  and-  standing  apart.  A  differ¬ 
ence  too  may  be  observed  in  all  the  forest  trees 
in  this  respect.  The  nut-bearers,  in  general, 
have  a  coarser  and  shorter  spray  than  the  small 
seed-bearers,  with  some  exceptions.  Compare, 
for  instance,  in  this  respect,  the  elm  with  the 
horse-chestnut.  There  is  no  quality  of  more 
importance  to  the  beauty  of  a  tree,  in  winter, 
than  a  full,  dense,  fine  and  elegant  spray.  Hence 
the  superior  beauty  of  forest  trees  in  general, 
compared  with  the  trees  of  the  orchard. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  American  elm  in  a 
certain  harmonious  combination  of  two  qualities 
which  are  seldom  united  in  the  same  tree — 
sturdiness  and  grace.  One  of  its  manifest  pe¬ 
culiarities  is  the  length  and  slenderness  of  its 
branches,  which,  at  the  same  time,  exhibit  no¬ 
thing  in  their  appearance  that  is  at  all  suggest¬ 
ive  of  weakness.  There  is  nothing  so  agreeable 
to  the  mind  as  a  truly  happy  combination  of 
two  qualities  which  are  generally  considered  in¬ 
compatible.  This  remark  applies  particularly 
to  the  creations  of  art  and  genius,  but  may  be 
applied  with  equal  truth  to  the  productions  of 
nature.  The  American  elm  possesses  a  femi¬ 
nine  gracefulness,  in  alliance  with  masculine 
strength,  that  affects  every  observer  with  a 
peculiar  sensation  of  beauty  and  grandeur. 

The  trunk  of  the  elm,  after  ascending  to  a 
certain  height,  divides  itself  into  many  branches 
of  equal  size,  given  out  from  a  common  center, 
at  an  acute  angle.  These,  after  gradually  di¬ 
verging,  are  constantly  sub-divided  into  smaller 
branches,  that  bend  over  and  downwards  with 
a  graceful  sweep,  reaching  in  old  trees  almost  to 


the  ground.  There  are,  among  our  elms,  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  weeping  habit,  which  have  led 
some  botanists  to  divide  them  into  two  distinct 
species.  There  are  but  few  trees  in  our  forests 
that  equal  the  elm  in  the  beauty  and  graceful¬ 
ness  of  its  spray.  On  account  of  the  length  and 
multiplicity  of  its  branches,  diverging,  in  a  per¬ 
fect  tree,  almost  from  a  common  center,  then 
bending  over,  and  forming  in  their  outline  an 
almost  hemispherical  head,  the  elm  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  trees  when  divested  of  its  foliage, 
and,  more  than  any  other  tree,  resembles  in  the 
general  arrangement  of  its  branches,  the  spray 
of  a  jet-d'eau.  I  do  not  except  the  weeping 
willow,  whose  large  branches  are  not  so  gene¬ 
rally  given  out  from  a  common  center,  but  are 
sub-divided  at  different  places.  The  weeping- 
habit  of  the  willow  is  conspicuous  chiefly  in  the 
sudden  droop  of  its  slender  terminal  branches  ; 
whereas  the  large  branches  of  the  elm  make  an 
arch,  by  gradually  bending  over  from  their 
joints  to  their  extremities.  Hence  of  the  two, 
except  when  covered  with  foliage,  the  elm  ig  the 
more  graceful  and  elegant.  The  foliage  of  the 
elm  is  neither  beautiful  nor  brilliant,  not  deeply 
green  in  summer,  nor  very  brightly  tinted  in 
autumn,  nor  are  its  leaves  tremulous  in  the 
wind.  In  richness  of  foliage  it  is  surpassed  by 
the  English  elm.  But  in  its  general  aspect, 
both  in  summer  and  winter,  it  exceeds  every 
other  tree  that  can  be  named,  in  a  rare  combi¬ 
nation  of  grace,  majesty,  and  beauty. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  elm  consists  in  a 
habit  of  throwing  out  small  branches,  resem¬ 
bling  vines,  often  arranged  all  along  its  main 
stem,  and  sometimes  creeping  downwards. 
These  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  a  parasitic 
growth ;  and  they  have  a  singular  beauty  which 
does  not  detract  from  the  majestic  appearance 
of  the  perpendicular  trunk.  I  have  sometimes 
found  birds’  nests  in  the  little  tufts  formed  by 
these  vine-like  branches,  that  seldom  project  a 
foot  beyond  the  stem  of  the  tree.  This  sin¬ 
gularity  of  growth  is  chiefly  confined  to  trees 
which  have  grown  up  spontaneously  in  the 
fields,  and  is  seldom  observed  in  those  in  our 
town  avenues.  It  is  associated  in  our  minds 
with  the  country,  and  serves  to  add  a  pictu¬ 
resque  expression  to  the  other  beauties  of  the 
elm. 

The  maple  divides  into  numerous  large 
branches,  -which  are  of  unequal  size,  and  run 
out  in  a  straight  direction,  diverging  always  at 
the  same  angle,  instead  of  curving  outwards.  It 
is  a  very  elegant  tree,  but  does  not  often  attain 
that  size  which  is  necessary  to  yield  it  an  aspect 
of  grandeur.  Its  foliage  is  surpassed  by  that  of 
only  a  few  trees  in  beauty  of  shape  and  hues, 
being  of  a  very  deep  green  in  summer,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  great  variety  and  brilliancy  of  coloring  in 
the  autumn.  The  maple  runs  up  in  height  like 
the  lime,  more  than  it  spreads  horizontally,  so 
that  its  height  in  general  exceeds  its  diameter. 
Its  outlines,  therefore,  are  those  of  an  elongated 
hemisphere,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  even¬ 
ness  and  regularity.  A  tree  of  this  genus 
seldom  exhibits  any  gaps  in  its  outlines,  .on 
account  of  a  certain  constitutional  vigor,  which 
enables  it  to  restore  the  branches  which  have 
been  broken  or  lopped  from  it.  The  maples, 
being  distinguished  for  the  smooth  and  cinereous 
surface  of  their  branches,  and  the  agreeable 
regularity  of  their  forms  and  manner  of  growth 
have  a  singularly  elegant  appearance  in  winter. 

There  is  no  tree  in  our  woods  that  is  so  prim 
and  formal  in  its  growth  as  the  ash.  The  same 
formality  is  observed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
in  all  trees  whose  branches  are  opposite,'  as  in 
the  horse-chestnut.  The  ash  attains  a  very 
great  height  and  size,  and  on  account  of  the 
tendency  of  its  branches  to  curve  inward  as  they 
ascend,  it  exhibits  more  convexity  beneath  than 
most  other  trees,  whose  general  outlines  beneath 
are  horizontal.  The  head  of  the  ash  is  globular 
rather  than  hemispherical,  like  the  oak ;  and 
the  primness  and  formality  in  the  arrangement 
of  its  branches  are  unfavorable  to  the  expression 
of  grace.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  general  blunt¬ 
ness  in  the  terminations  of  its  smaller  branches, 


and  has,  for  this  and  other  causes,  but  little 
elegance  of  spray.  But  there  is  a  stateliness  in 
the  general  bearing  of  the  ash,  and  a  beauty, 
when  it  is  in  full  foliage,  that  make  some  amends 
for  these  unfavorable  qualities  which  I  have 
named. — Wilson  Flagg,  in  Honey's  Magazine. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- o  o  • - 

THE  CALIFORNIA  TAXODIUM. 

This  magnificent  ever-green  tree,  from  its  ex¬ 
traordinary  height  and  large  dimensions,  may 
be  termed  the  monarch  of  the  California  forest. 
It  inhabits  a  solitary  district  on  the  elevated 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nivada,  near  the  head  waters 
of  the  Stanislau  and  San  Antonio  rivers,  in  lat. 
38°  N.,  long.  120°  10'  W.,  at  an  elevation  of 
5000  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  80  to 
90  trees  exist,  all  within  the  circuit  of  a  mile, 
and  these  varying  from  250  feet  to  820  feet  in 
height  and  from  10  to  20  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter.  Their  manner  of  growth  is  much  like 
Sequoia  (Taxodium)  sempervirens,  some  are  sol¬ 
itary,  some  are  in  pairs,  while  some,  and  not 
unfrequentty,  stand  three  and  four  together.  A 
tree  recently  felled  measured  about  300  feet  in 
length,  with  a  diameter,  including  bark,  29  feet 
2  inches,  at  5  feet  from  the  ground  ;  at  18  feet 
from  the  ground,  it  was  14  feet  G  inches  through ; 
at  100  feet  from  the  ground,  14  feet ;  and  at  200 
feet  from  the  ground,  5  feet  5  inches.  The  bark 
is  of  a  pale  cinnamon  brown,  and  from  12  to  15 
inches  in  thickness.  The  branchlets  are  round, 
somewhat  pendent,  and  resembling  a  Cypress 
or  Juniper.  The  leaves  are  pale  grass  green; 
those  of  the  young  trees  are  spreading,  with  a 
sharp  acuminate  point.  The  cones  are  about 
2£  inches  long,  and  2  inches  across  at  the  thick¬ 
est  part.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  in  question  was 
perfectly  solid,  from  the  sap-wood  to  the  center  ; 
and  judging  from  the  number  of  concentric 
rings,  its  age  has  been  estimated  at  3000  years. 
The  wood  is  light,  soft,  and  of  a  reddish  color, 
like  redwood  or  Taxodium  sempervirens.  Of 
this  vegetable  monster,  21  feet  of  the  bark,  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  have  been  put  in 
the  natural  form  in  San  Francisco  for  exhibition  ; 
it  there  forms  a  spacious  carpeted  room,  and 
contains  a  piano,  with  seats  for  40  persons. 
On  one  occasion  140  children  were  admitted 
without  inconvenience.  An  exact  representation 
of  this  tree,  drawn  on  the  spot,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  lithographers,  and  will  be  published 
in  a  few  days.” 

What  a  tree  is  this ! — of  what  potentous  as¬ 
pect  and  almost  fabulous  antiquity  !  They  say 
that  the  specimen  felled  at  the  junction  of  the 
Stanislau  and  San  Antonio  was  above  3000  years 
old ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  have  been  a,  little 
plant  when  Sampson  was  slaying  the  Philistines, 
or  Paris  running  away  with  Helen,  or  iEncas 
carrying  off  good  pater  Anehises,  upon  his  filial 
shoulders.  And  this  may  very  well  be  true  if 
it  does  not  grow  above  two  inches  in  diameter 
in  20  years,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  fact. 

At  all  events  we  have  obtained  the  plant. 
The  seed  received  by  Messrs.  Veitch  has  all  the 
appearance  of  vitality,  and  since  the  tree  is 
hardy  and  evergreen,  it  is  a  prodigious  acquisi¬ 
tion.  But  what  is  its  name  to  bo  ? — Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 

A  Malay’s  Test  of  Honesty. — A  New-Eng- 
land  sea  captain  who  visited  “  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,”  was  boarded  by  a  Malay  merchant,  a 
man  of  considerable  property,  and  asked  if  he 
had  any  tracts  he  could  part  with.  The  Amer¬ 
ican,  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  such  a  singu¬ 
lar  request  from  such  a  man  inquired. 

“What  do  you  want  of  tracts?  you  cannot 
read  a  word  of  them.” 

“  True,  but  I  have  a  use  of  them,  neverthe¬ 
less.  Whenever  one  of  your  countrymen,  or  an 
Englishman,  calls  on  me  to  trade,  I  put  a  tract 
in  his  way,  and  watch  him.  If  be  reads  it 
soberly  and  with  interest,  I  infer  that  he  will 
not  cheat  me;  if  he  throws  it  aside  with  con¬ 
tempt  or  a  profane  oath,  1  have  no  more  to  do 
with  him,  I  cannot  trust  him. 
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IpstellattmiL 

WINTER. 

BY  WILLIAM  WHITMORE. 

The  hills  are  hidden  in  chilly  mists  ; 

Cheerless  and  bare  are  the  forest  bowers ; 

Drearily  wanders  the  moaning  wind ; 

Wearily  droop  the  doom'd  hours. 

On  a  sodden  ground,  by  the  sullen  streams, 

The  flowers  welter  and  wither, 

And  sad  boding  thoughts  the  falling  leaves 
Waft  silently  hither  and  thither  ; 

And  the  dull  dark  sky  and  the  bare  bleak  earth 
Are  rolled  and  mingled  together. 

But  amid  these  dreary  days,  good  friends, 

Let  us  look  before  and  after, 

And  shake  off  the  load  of  the  leaden  clouds, 

And  stifle  the  storms  with  laughter. 

Let  us  raise  a  shout  to  split  the  sky. 

Like  a  dungeon-arch  bent  o'er  us  ; 

Let  the  full  fresh  tide  of  our  life  gush  forth 
In  a  mad  anil  merry  chorus, 

Till  the  woods  again  seem  filled  with  song, 

And  flowers  seem  strewed  before  us ! 

And  round  the  bright  fire  for  many  a  night 
Let  us  join  in  a  pleasant  task, 

Amid  streams  of  blithe  talk,  like  the  cheering  flow 
Of  rich  red  wine  from  a  flask. 

With  song,  and  with  story,  and  jovial  jest 
The  hours  will  flee  lightly  away, 

And  the  glad  glad  light  of  the  mirthful  night 
Will  shine  through  the  gloomy  day  ;  [glow, 

And  fresh  buds  will  blow  in  our  Spring’s  sunny 
’Mid  the  drooping  year’s  decay. 

-  •  ci - 

THE  PENITENT  SCHOLAR. 

School  is  out.  The  last  lesson  has  been  re¬ 
cited  and  the  evening  hymn  sung  ;  and  now  the 
shouts  of  merry  voices  are  heard  on  the  green. 
Their  spirits  overflow'  like  long  pent-up  waters. 
But  one  of  their  number  is  still  imprisoned. 
All  is  quiet  now'  in  the  school-room.  There  sits 
the  teacher  at  her  desk  with  a  sad  and  troubled 
look.  At  one  of  the  desks  before  her  sits  a  boy, 
whose  flushed  countenance  and  flashing  eye,  tell 
of  a  struggle  within.  His  arms  are  proudly 
folded,  as  in  defiance,  and  his  lips  are  compres¬ 
sed.  He  wdll  never  say,  “  I’m  sorry,  will  you 
forgive  me  ?”  No !  not  he  !  His  breath  comes 
thick  and  fast,  and  the  angry  flush  upon  his 
cheek  grows  deeper  crimson.  The  door  stands 
invitingly  open.  A  fewr  quick  steps,  and  he  can 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  teacher.  Involun¬ 
tarily  his  hand  snatches  up  his  cap,  as  she  says, 
“George,  come  to  me.”  A  moment  more,  and 
he  has  darted  out  and  is  away  down  the  lane. 
The  teacher’s  face  grows  yet  more  sad-;  her 
head  sinks  upon  the  desk,  and  the  tears  will 
come,  as  she  thinks  of  the  return  he  is  making 
for  all  her  love  and  care  for  him.  The  clock 
strikes  five,  and  slowly  putting  on  her  bonnet 
and  shawl,  she  prepares  to  go,  when  looking  out 
at  the  door,  she  sees  the  boy  coming  toward  the 
school-house,  now'  taking  rapid  steps  forward, 
as  though  fearful  his  resolution  would  fail  him  ; 
then  pausing,  as  if  ashamed  to  be  seen  coming 
back.  AVhat  has  thus  changed  his  purpose  ? 

Breathless  with  haste  he  has  throw'n  himself 
down  upon  the  green  grass  by  the  side  of  the 
brook,  cooling  his  burning  cheek  in  the  pure, 
sweet  water ;  and  as  gradually  the  flush  faded 
away,  so  in  his  heart  -died  away  the  anger  he 
felt  towards  his  teacher. 

The  soft  south  wind  as  it  stole  by,  lifting  the 
hair  from  his  brow',  seemed  to  whisper  in  his 
ear,  “  This  way,  little  boy,  this  way and 
voices  within  him  murmured,  “Go  back,  go 
back.’’  He  started  to  his  feet.  Should  he  heed 
those  kind  words;  should  he  go  back?  could 


he  go  ?  ah !  and  here  wras  the  struggle.  Could 
he  be  man  enough  to  conquer  his  pride  and 
anger,  and  in  true  humility  retrace  his  steps, 
and  say  “forgive?”  could  he  go  back?  but  as 
he  repeated  the  words,  he  said  to  himself,  “  I 
will  go  back ;”  and  the  victory  was  won.  Soon 
with  downcast  eye,  and  throbbing  heart,  he 
stood  before  his  teacher,  acknowledging  in 
broken  accents  his  fault,  and  asking  forgive¬ 
ness.  The  sunbeams  streamed  in  through  the 
open  window,  filling  the  room  with  golden 
light ;  but  the  sunlight  in  those  hearts  wTas 
brighter  yet.  Ah,  children,  if  you  would  always 
have  sunlight  in  your  hearts,  never  let  the  clouds 
of  anger  rise  to  dim  your  sky. 

He  was  a  hero.  He  conquered  himself ;  and 
Solomon  says,  “  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  is 
better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.”  At  first  he 
cowardly  ran  away ;  but  his  courage  came  again ; 
he  rallied  his  forces  and  took  the  city.  Brave 
is  the  boy  that  has  courage  to  do  right,  when 
his  proud  heart  says,  “  I  will  not.” — iV.  Y.  Ob¬ 
server. 

— - — ♦  0-« - 

OUR  MOTHER. 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  author.  The  sentiments  are  true  and 
excellent,  and  beautifully  expressed: 

Around  the  idea  of  one’s  mother,  the  mind  of 
man  clings  with  fond  affection.  It  is  the  first 
deep  thought  stamped  on  our  infant  hearts,  when 
yet  soft  and  capable  of  receiving  the  most  pro¬ 
found  impressions,  and  all  the  after  feelings  of 
the  world  are  more  or*less  light  in  comparison. 
I  do  not  know  that  even  in  old  age  we  do  not 
look  back  to  that  feeling  as  the  sweetest  we  have 
through  life.  Our  passions,  and  our  wilfulness 
may  lead  us  far  from  the  object  of  our  filial  love ; 
we  learn  even  to  pain  her  heart,  to  oppose  her 
wishes,  to  violate  her  commands ;  we  may  be¬ 
come  wild  or  angrj'  or  headstrong  at  her  coun¬ 
sels  or  opposition ;  but  when  death  has  stilled 
her  monitory  voice,  and  nothing  but  calm  mem¬ 
ory  recapitulates  her  virtues  and  good  deeds, 
affection,  like  a  flower  beaten  to  the  ground  by 
a  past  storm,  raises  up  her  head  and  smiles 
amongst  her  tears.  Around  that  idea,  as  we 
have  said,  the  mind  clings  with  fond  affection  ; 
and  even  when  the  early  period  of  our  loss  forces 
memory  to  be  silent,  fancy  takes  the  place  of  re¬ 
membrance,  and  twines  the  image  of  our  dead 
parent  with  a  garland  of  grace,  and  beauties,  and 
virtues,  which  we  doubt  not  she  possessed. 

- •  - 

Sure  Recipe  for  Happiness.  —  One  of  the 
wealthy  merchants  of  our  city,  whose  death  the 
past  year  was  universally  mourned,  often  told 
his  friends  an  anecdote,  which  occurred  in  his 
own  experience,  and  which  was  recommended 
to  all  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  a  serene  old  age, 
without  allowing  their  wealth  to  disturb  their 
peace  of  mind.  He  said  that  when  hq  had  ob¬ 
tained  his  fortune,  he  found  he  began  to  grow 
uneasy  about  his  pecuniary  affairs,  and  one  night 
when  he  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  his  sleep 
was  distui’bed  by  unpleasant  thoughts  respect¬ 
ing  some  shipments  he  had  just  made.  In  the 
morning  he  said  to  himself,  “This  will  never 
do ;  if  I  allow  such  thoughts  to  gain  the  mastery 
over  me,  I  must  bid  farewell  to  peace  all  my 
life.  I  will  stop  this  brood  of  care  at  once,  and 
at  a  single  blow.”  Accordingly,  he  went  to  his 
counting-room,  and  upon  examination  found  he 
had  $30,000  in  money  on  hand.  He  made  out 
a  list  of  his  relatives  and  others  he  desired  to 
aid,  and  before  he  went  to  bed  again  he  had 
given  away  every  dollar  of  the  thirty  thousand. 
He  said  he  slept  well  that  night,  and  for  a  long 
time  after  his  dreams  were  not  disturbed  by 
anxious  thoughts  about  his  vessels  or  property. 
— Boston  Transcript. 


A  Match  for  a  Jew. — “  We  were  remark¬ 
ing  to  a  gentleman,  who  was  affording  us  much 
pleasant  and  general  information,  how  few  Jews 
one  met  in  New-England;  and  asking  if  he 
could  assign  any  reason,  he  replied,  1  Oh  yes, 
the  reason  is,  that  no  Jew  on  earth  is  a  match 


for  a  Yankee.’  ” — Bunn's  Old  England  and  New 
England. 

— = - - 

Hood  on  Health. — Take  precious  care  of 
your  precious  health — but  how,  as  the  house¬ 
wife  says,  to  make  it  keep  ?  Why,  then,  don't 
cure  and  smoke-dry  it — or  pickle  it  in  everlast¬ 
ing  acids,  like  the  Germans.  Don’t  bury  it  in  a 
potato-pit,  like  the  Irish.  Don’t  preserve  it  in 
spirits,  like  the  barbarians.  Don’t  salt  it  down, 
like  the  Newfoundlanders.  Don’t  pack  it  in  ice, 
like  Captain  Back.  Don’t  parboil  it  like  goose¬ 
berries.  Don’t  pot — and  don’t  hang  it.  A  rope 
is  a  bad  “cordon  sanitare.”  Above  all,  don’t 
despond  about  it.  Let  not  anxiety  have  “  thee 
on  the  hip.”  Consider  your  health  as  your  best 
friend,  and  think  as  well  of  it,  in  spite  of  all  its 
foibles,  as  you  can.  For  instance,  never  dream, 
though  you  may  have  a  “clever  hack,”  of  gal¬ 
loping  consumption,  or  indulge  in  the  Meltonian 
belief  that  you  are  going  the  pace.  Never  fancy 
every  time  you  cough,  you  are  going  to  pot. 
Hold  up,  as  the  shooter  says,  over  the  roughest 
ground.  Despondency,  in  a  nice  case,  is  the 
overweight  that  may  kick  the  beam  and  the 
bucket  both  at  once.  In  short  as  with  other 
cases,  never  meet  trouble  half  way,  but  let  him 
have  the  whole  walk  for  his  pains,  though  it 
should  be  a  Scotch  mile  and  a  bittoek.  I  have 
even  known  him  to  give  up  his  visit  in  sight  of 
the  house.  Besides,  the  best  fence  against  care 
is  a  Ha!  ha!  wherefore  take  care  to  have  one  all 
around  you  whenever  you  can.  Let  your  “  lungs 
crow  like  chanticleer,”  and  as  like  a  game-cock 
as  possible.  It  expands  the  chest,  enlarges  the 
heart,  quickens  the  circulation,  and,  “like  a 
trumpet,  makes  the  spirits  dance.” 

- •  O  • - 

Blessings  Unequally  Distributed.— -A  cler¬ 
gyman  happening  to  pass  a  boy  weeping  bit¬ 
terly,  lie  halted,  and  asked,  “What  is  the 
matter,  my  little  fellow  ?”  The  boy  replied : 

“  Before,  we  could  hardly  get  enough  to  eat 
of  any  thing,  and  now  what  shall  we  do?  for 
there’s  another  one  come.” 

“Hush  thy  mourning,  and  wipe  off  those 
tears,”  said  the  clergyman,  “and  remember 
that  He  never  sends  mouths  without  he  sends 
victuals  to  put  into  them.” 

“I  know  that,”  said  the  boy,  “but  then  he 
sends  all  the  mouths  to  our  house,  and  the  vic¬ 
tuals  to  your  house.” 

- e-*-* - 

Post-office  Yarn. — A  letter  was  put  into 
the  box,  the  appearance  of  which  denoted  that 
the  writer  was  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of 
stamps,  and  had  failed  to  make  one  stick  at  all. 
He  had  tried,  and  vainly  tried ;  but  the  invete¬ 
rate  portrait  of  her  Majesty  would  curl  up.  At 
last,  in  despair,  he  pinned  it  to  the  envelope, 
and  wrote  under  it — “  paid  ;  provided  the  pin 

doesn’t  come  out.” 

- - 

Early  Marriages. — She  stood  beside  the 
altar  when  she  was  but  sixteen.  She  was  in 
love,  her  destiny  rested  on  a  creature  in  fash¬ 
ionable  clothes,  with  an  empty  pocket.  He 
“ came  of  good  family,”  however;  and  blood, 
you  know,  is  something.  She  looked  lovely  as 
she  pronounced  the  vow.  Think  of  a  vow  from 
pouting  lips,  auburn  hair,  and  dark  eyes,  only 
sixteen  years  old.  She  stood  beside  the  wash- 
tub  when  her  twenty-fifth  birthday  arrived.  The 
hair,  the  lips,  the  eyes,  were  not  calculated  to 
excite  the  heart.  Five  cross  young  ones  were 
about  the  house  crying,  some  breaking  things, 
and  one  urging  an  immediate  supply  of  the  lac¬ 
teal  secretion.  She  stopped  in  despair  and  sat 
down,  and  tears  trickled  down  her  once  plump 
and  ruddy  cheek.  Alas!  Nancy,  early  mar¬ 
riages  are  not  the  dodge.  Better  enjoy  youth 
at  home,  and  hold  lovers  at  a  proper  distance, 
until  you  have  muscle,  limb,  and  heart  enough 
to  face  the  frowning  world  and  a  family.  If  a 
chap  really  cares  for  you,  he  can  wait  for  two 
or  three  years,  make  presents,  take  you  to  con¬ 
certs,  and  so  on,  until  the  time  comes.  Early 
marriages,  and  early  cabbages  are  tender  pro¬ 
ductions.—  Exchange  paper. 
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INTELLIGENT  LADIES. 

At  the  last  Maryland  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  Show  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
the  excellent  Annual  address  by  Mr.  0.  P.  Hol¬ 
comb,  to  which  we  at  the  time  alluded.  We 
have  since  received  a  copy  of  this  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  have  read  it  with  interest.  We  were 
much  pleased  with  that  part  of  the  address 
which  alluded  to  the  intelligence  of  English 
ladies  in  rural  affairs.  We  have  long  advocated 
the  propriety  of  giving  ladies  an  education  that 
should  fit  them  for  the  companions  of  their 
husbands.  We  can  see  no  propriety  in  that 
system  of  education,  which  allots  to  females  the 
pursuit  of  so  entirely  a  different  range  of  study 
and  thought  from  men.  If  husband  and  wife 
are  to  sit  at  the  same  table  and  around  the  same 
fireside  together,  why  should  not  their  thoughts 
flow  somewhat  in  the  same  channel,  and  why 
should  they  not  be  able  to  converse  together  on 
common  subjects?  As  it  now  is,  they  too  ofcen 
sit  in  mute  silence,  the  husband  with  his  paper, 
treating  on  scientific  or  political  subjects,  while 
the  wife  peruses  the  Ladies’  Magazine  or  the 
ladies  department  of  some  paper,  which  must 
be  filled  with  light,  sentimental  reading. 

W e  think  the  appropriate  sphere  of  woman  is 
in  household  matters.  We  would  by  no  means 
have  her  for  ever  prating  of  manures,  soils, 
breeds  of  animals,  &c.,  yet  we  cannot  but  think 
she  should  know  something  of  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  the  cultivation  and  growth  of 
farm  products.  We  believe  she  should  so  un¬ 
derstand  them,  that  if  left,  by  the  death  of  her 
husband,  to  the  care  of  the  homestead,  and  the 
out-door  education  of  her  sons,  she  should  not 
look  out  upon  the  fields  as  an  unknown  region, 
or  the  crops  grown  there,  and  the  animals  fed 
upon  them  as  unknown  subjects.  When  she 
walks  out  with  her  companion  to  view  the  fields 
of  growing  grain,  she  should  be  able  to  converse 
intelligently  with  him  upon  the  various  general 
processes  which  he  is  daily  pursuing.  Their 
conversation  at  these  times,  as  well  as  around 
the  fireside,  should  not  be  confined  to  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  weather,  the  stars,  the 
fashions,  the  faults  of  the  neighborhood  and 
such  like  themes.  The  conversation  that  passes 
between  the  heads  of  families,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  instruction  to  the  young 
minds  expanding  and  growing  under  their  care, 
and  in  proportion  as  this  conversation  is  elevated 
and  instructive,  will  they  grow  up  intelligent. 
We  think  many  of  the  English  ladies  have 
juster  views  of  this  matter  than  is  common 
among  our  own  countrywomen. 

We  give,  as  an  illustration,  the  following  from 
Mr.  Holcomb’s  address : 

I  have  failed  to  acknowledge  the  presence  of 
the  fair  daughters  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  the 
presence  of  others  from  the  adjoining  States. 
Yet  we  have  all  seen  them  here  defying  the 
elements,  with  threatening  clouds  overhead  and 
damp  wet  ground  beneath  their  feet,  passing 
round  our  grounds,  cheering  us  by  their  smiles 
or  encouraging  us  by  the  sound  of  their  approv¬ 
ing  voices ;  and  this  is  right  .When  their  Hus¬ 
bands,  Fathers,  and  Brothers  have  come  forth 
with  all  their  best  appointments  to  do  honor  to 
agriculture— -why  should  they  not  lend  the 
charm  of  their  presence  to  give  to  the  occasion 
greater  interest  and  honor?  Was  it  not  Portia 
— Brutus’  Portia — that  sent  seven  times  to  the 
forum  to  hear  how  her  husband  was  succeeding 
with  his  speech?  Was  it  not  the  high  bred 
Grecian  dame  Aurelia,  that  herself  trained  her 


son  to  contend  for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic 
Games,  and  was  present  in  disguise  that  she 
might  be  near  him,  as  she  said,  “to  console  him 
in  case  of  defeat  or  to  rejoice  with  him  in  the 
victory.”  The  most  attractive  scene  of  rural 
life  any  where  to  be  seen  is  these  show  grounds 
— this  beautiful  amphitheatre  of  a  fair  and  bright 
day,  when  the  grouping  on  the  landscape  in¬ 
cludes  as  it  always  does,  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  fine,  fair  women,  the  descendants 
of  a  landed  gentry  who  justly  appreciated  the 
dignity  of  their  calling,  and  taught  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  appreciate  it  too.  There  is  an 
account  given  by  Madam  Reidesel — who  was  the 
wife  of  a  German  General,  that  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne — in  her 
memoirs,  of  a  visit  she  paid  to  a  Maryland  Lady, 
which,  as  showing  what  was  early  done,  and  the 
pride  and  interest  the  ladies  took  in  embellish¬ 
ing  and  exhibiting  their  country  homes,  I  can¬ 
not  but  extract. 

“At  the  Frederick  Springs,”  she  says,  “we 
became  acquainted  with  General  Washington’s 

family,  and  with  Mr.  — — —  and  Mrs. - . 

Mrs.  - was  a  very  amiable  woman,  and 

notwithstanding  her  attachment  to  her  country, 
we  became  great  friends.  I  visited  her ;  the 
garden  was  splendid,  and  the  day  after  our 
arrival  she  took  us  in  her  carriage  to  her  vine¬ 
yard,  which  was  still  more  beautiful  and  tasteful, 
and  much  exceeded  my  expectations.  We 
walked  to  the  Orchard,  at  the  end  of  which  we 
ascended  the  slope  by  a  winding  path  to  the 
top,  and  all  along  the  vines  were  gracefully 
intertwined  with  rose  bushes  and  amaranths. 
From  the  top  of  the  slope  the  prospect  was 
charming,  and  such  as  I  have  not  seen  in  any 
other  part  of  America  through  which  I  have 
traveled.  Not  far  from  this  place  is  Baltimore, 
which  I  am  told  is  a  very  beautiful  town,  and 
the  residence  of  many  interesting  families.” 

As  showing  the  interest  English  ladies  take 
in  Agriculture,  I  cannot  but  relate  a  casual 
interview  I  chanced  to  have  with  an  English 
lady,  in  going  up  in  the  Express  train  from 
London  to  York.  Her  husband  had  bought  a 
book  at  a  stand  as  we  were  about  starting,  and 
remarked  to  her  that  “it  was  one  of  her  fa¬ 
vorite  American  authors — Hawthorne.”  I  casu¬ 
ally  observed,  “I  was  pleased  to  see  young 
American  authors  find  admirers  with  English 
ladies,”  when  the  conversation  turned  on  books 
and  authors.  But  I  said  to  myself  pretty  soon, 
“  this  is  a  literary  lady — probably  her  husband 
is  an  Editor  or  Reviewer,  and  she  uses  the 
‘  scissors’  for  him ;  at  all  events,  I  must  retreat 
from  this  discussion  about  authors,  modern 
poets,  and  poetry.  What  should  a  farmer  know 
critically  of  such  things?  If  I  was  only  in  those 
fields — if  the  conversation  could  be  made  to  turn 
upon  crops,  or  cattle,  then  I  should  feel  quite  at 
home.”  I  finally  pointed  out  a  field  of  wheat, 
and  remarked  it  was  very  fine.  The  lady  care¬ 
fully  observing  it,  said :  “  Sir,  I  think  it  is  too 
thin — a  common  fault  this  season,  as  the  seeding 
was  late ;  those  drills,”  she  added,  turning  to 
her  husband  for  his  confirmation,  “  cannot  be 
more  than  ten  inches  apart,  and  you  see,  sir, 
the  ground  is  not  completely  covered — twelve, 
and  even  fifteen  inches  is  now  preferred  for  the 
width  of  drills,  and  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
acre  will  then  entirely  cover  the  ground,  on  good 
land,  so  you  can  hardly  distinguish  the  drills.” 

If  the  Goddess  Ceres  had  appeared  with  her 
sheaf,  or  her  cornucopia,  I  could  not  have  been 
taken  more  by  surprise.  A  lady  descanting  on 
the  width  of  Wheat  drills ,  and  the  quantity  of 
seed  ! 

“  I  will  try  her  again,”  said  I,  “  this  may  be  a 
chance  shot,”  and  remarked  in  reference  to  a 
field  of  plowed  ground  we  were  passing,  that  it 
broke  up  in  great  lumps  and  could  hardly  be 
put  in  good  tilth. — “We  have  much  clay  land 
like  this,”  she  replied,  “and  formerly  it  was 
difficult  to  cultivate  it  in  a  tillage  crop,  but 
since  the  introduction  of  Crosskill’s  Patent  Clod 
Crusher  they  will  make  the  most  beautiful  tilth 
on  these  lands,  and  which  are  now  regarded  as 
among  our  best  wheat  lands,” 


The  conversation  turned  on  cattle ;  she  spoke 
of  the  best  breeds  of  Cows  for  the  pail,  (the 
Ayrshires  and  Devons,)  told  me  where  the  best 
Cheese  was  made — Cheshire — the  best  butter 
— Ireland— where  the  best  milk-maids  were  to 
be  found — Wales — “  Oh !”  said  I,  “  I  was  mis¬ 
taken  ;  this  charming  intelligent  woman,  acting 
so  natural  and  unaffected ;  dressed  so  neat  and 
so  very  plain,  must  be  a  farmer’s  wife,  and  what 
a  help-mate  he  has  in  her  ?  She  is  not  an  ex¬ 
travagant  wife  either,  not  an  ornament  about 
her — yes  a  single  bracelet  clasps  a  fair  rounded 
arm — that’s  all.”  The  train  stopped  at  York; 
no  sooner  had  my  traveling  companions  stepped 
upon  the  platform  than  I  noticed  they  were 
surrounded  by  half  a  dozen  servants — men  and 
maids— the  men  in  full  livery.  It  turned  out  to 
be  Sir  John  and  Lady  H.  This  gentleman  I 
learned  was  one  of  the  largest  landed  proprietors 
in  Berkshire,  and  his  lady  the  daughter  of  a 
Nobleman,  a  Peeress  in  her  own  right ;  but  her 
title  added  nothing  to  her,  she  was  a  noble 
woman  without  it. 

It  is  a  part  of  our  task  to  excel  in  Horti¬ 
culture,  in  which  female  taste  and  skill  must 
aid  us.  We  must  embellish  our  homes;  we 
ipust  make  them  sweet  and  pleasant  homes. 
The  brave  old  oaks  must  be  there ;  the  spacious 
lawn  with  its  green  sward — and  the  fruit  orch¬ 
ard,  and  the  shrubbery,  and  the  roses,  the  vines 
festooned  and  trained  about  the  walls  and  bal¬ 
conies — even  the  birds  will  think  that  a  sweet 
home,  and  will  come  and  sing  and  make  melody, 
as  though  they  would  “  teach  the  art  to  imita¬ 
tive  man.” 

Such  a  home  will  be  entailed  to  our  children, 
and  to  their  children — not  by  statue  laws  of 
entail,  but  by  a  higher  law,  the  law  of  nature — 
through  the  force  of  sympathy — the  associations 
of  childhood, 

lL  Tlie  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep  tangled  wild-wood, 
And  every  loved  spot  which  our  infancy  knew,” 

These  will  hold  them  to  it— these  early  memo¬ 
ries — which  we  should  take  care  to  deepen 
with  a  binding  and  indissoluble  tie. 

Talk  not,  then,  0  you  fathers  and  mothers ! 
to  your  sons  of  forensic  fame — of  senatorial  halls 
— of  the  distinction  of  professional  life,  or  of  the 
gains  and  emoluments  of  commerce.  It  is  not 
for  our  class,  surely,  to  furnish  more  recruits  to 
this  hazardous  service  in  which  so  many  of  the 
youth  of  the  country  have  already  been  lost — 
lost  to  any  useful  purpose  of  living — themselves 
miserable  from  that  hope  deferred  that  makes 
the  heart  sick — or  disappointed  of  the  objects  of 
life,  have  become  overwhelmed  by  bankruptcy 
and  ruin.  Give  to  your  Sons  the  pursuit  of 
Washington ,  who  gloried  in  being  a  Farmer; 
the  field  and  the  council  chamber  he  sought 
from  duty,  but  his  Farm  at  Mt.  Vernon,  where 
he  wisely  directed  the  plough  from  choice  and 
pleasure. 

“  Wide — wide  may  the  world  feel  the  power  of  the  plow, 
And  yield  to  the  Sickle,  a  fulness  delighting. 

May  this  be  our  conquest,  tile  Eartli  to  subdue, 

Till  all  join  the  song  of  the  harvest  inviting, 

The  sword  and  the  spear 
Are  only  known  here 

As  we  plow,  or  we  prune— or  we  toil  void  of  fear, 

And  the  fruit  and  the  flower  all  smile  in  their  bir  h, 

All  greeting  the  Farmer,  the  Prince  of  the  Earih.” 

- s  ®  • — - 

Clergymen. — Some  people  talk  a  great  deal 
about  ministers,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  them, 
paying  their  house-rent,  table  expenses,  and 
other  items  of  salary.  Did  such  croakers  ever 
think  that  it  costs  thirty-five  million  dollars  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  American  lawyers;  that 
twelve  millions  of  dollars  are  paid  out  annually 
to  keep  our  criminals,  and  ten  millions  of  dollars 
to  keep  the  dogs  in  the  midst  of  us  alive,  while 
only  six  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  to 
keep  six  thousand  preachers  in  the  United 
States  ?  These  are  facts,  and  statistics  will  show 
them  to  be  facts.  No  one  thing  exerts  such  a 
mighty  influence  in  keeping  this  mighty  Repub¬ 
lic  from  falling  to  pieces  as  the  Bible  and  its 
ministers. 

. .  'HAM  ■— 

How*  TO  Hoax  Punch. — Pay  threepence  a 
week,  and  you  may  take  Punch  in. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  letter  of  S.  R.  G.  is  received ;  answer  will 
be  deferred  two  or  three  weeks  for  an  article  on 
the  subject. 

The  letter  of  A.  E.  M.,  of  Va.,  is  also  received, 
and  will  appear  as  soon  as  we  have  room. 

Answers  to  L.  I).  will  be  given  when  we  get 
time  for  an  article  on  the  subject. 

Z.  B.  AV.’s  items  are  put  into  the  “  editorial 
drawer,”  to  be  drawn  out  as  wanted. 

II.  Y.’s  article  is  under  consideration.  Ilis 
request  to  “  publish  without  alteration,  note,  or 
comment,”  cannot  be  complied  with.  We  are 
responsible  for  the  style  and  grammatical  con¬ 
struction  as  well  as  the  matter  of  our  paper. 
We  invariably  take  the  liberty' to  correct,  change, 
or  condense  all  communications  sent  us.  To 
give  up  this  prerogrative  would  be  to  relinquish 
our  editorial  responsibility.  We  endeavor  to 
keep  in  view  the  interests  of  all  our  readers,  and 
cannot  give  up  space  to  gratify  the  partiality  of 
any  individual  for  his  own  article. 

We  have  also  a  letter  on  butter-making,  post¬ 
marked  Iowa.  All  communications  should  be 
accompanied  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  ;  we  do  not,  however,  publish  the  writer’s 
name  when  specially  requested  not  to  do  so. 

CHINA  PIGS. 

By  the  arrival  at  this  port  of  the  ship  Sword 
Fish ,  Capt.  Collins,  from  Canton,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  pair  of  pure  China  pigs,  sent  us  by  our 
friend  Doct.  Green,  head  surgeon  of  the  United 
States’  war  steamer  Mississippi,  one  of  the  fleet 
under  Commodore  Perry,  in  the  Japan  explor¬ 
ing  expedition.  Doct.  Green  has  sent  another 
pair  of  the  same  kind  of  pigs  to  the  Virginia 
State  Agricultural  Society.  He  writes  us  that 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure  the  finest 
kinds  of  pigs  bred  in  China,  and  they  can  only 
be  had  by  special  favor.  We  shall  take  good 
care  of  those  so  kindly  sent  us  by  Doct.  Green, 
and  if  they  turn  out  well,  will  inform  the  public 
more  about  them  hereafter.  They  had  a  cold, 
rough  passage,  and  it  will  take  them  some  little 
time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  it.  They 
promise  now  to  be  a  good  addition  to  the  farm 
stock  of  the  country. 

- •  O  • - 

Cocoa-nut  Cake. — Grate  the  cocoa-nut,  and 
add  an  equal  weight  of  pulverized  loaf  sugar ; 
to  two  pounds  of  this  mixture  add  half  the  white 
of  an  egg.  Sprinkle  small  tins  with  flour,  put 
on  in  balls  one  and  a  half  inch  in  diameter,  and 
bake  quickly.  To  be  eaten  cold ;  and  will  keep 
a  long  time. 

- •  •  i - 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

BRAHMA  POOTRA  FOWLS. 

I  have  the  largest  number  of  thorough-bred 
specimens  of  this  variety  of  fowls  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States.  They  combine  the  form 
of  the  Dorking  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Shanghai,  and  in  plumage  “bred  to  a  feather.” 
The  breast  is  white ;  back  and  sides,  creamy 
white;  neck  hackles,  black  penciled;  tail  and 
wing  feathers,  black.  Tail,  wedge-shaped ;  legs, 
short  and  yellow ;  bodies,  compact  atid  well 
feathered.  Cocks,  at  one  year  old,  weigh  ten 


to  eleven  and  a  half  pounds;  hens,  seven  to 
eight  and  a  half. 

I  am  satisfied  that  for  this  climato  they  are 
by  far  the  best  variety  of  fowl.  I  have  tested 
this  by  experiment  since  1848,  commencing 
with  the  Dorkings,  Malays,  Polands,  &c.  you 
sent  me.  Richard  Peters. 

Atlanta ,  Georgia. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  larger  breeds  of 
fowls  do  much  better  at  the  South  than  at  the 
North.  Our  climate  here  is  too  cold  for  them, 
and  the  summer  too  short  for  a  full,  perfect 
growth.  Many  here  differ  with  us  in  opinion, 
and  continue  to  keep  the  large  breeds  ;  but  so 
far  as  our  experience  goes — and  it  is  not  small — 
fowls  of  a  medium  size,  like  the  Dominique, 
Malay,  Poland,  &c.,  do  best,  and  prove  the  most 
profitable  north  of  40  degrees  latitude. 

We  arc  often  written  to  from  the  South  for 
poultry.  AYe  hope  our  friends  in  that  quarter 
will  read  Mr.  Peters’  letter,  and  remember  that 
very  choice  large  fowls  arc  now  bred  in  their 
own  latitude  and  much  nearer  home. 

- *  O  6  - - 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

SCHOOL  REMINISCENCES. 

I  read  the  article  on  this  subject  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  on  page  276  of  the  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  and  note  also  your  prefatory  re¬ 
marks,  agreeing  with  him  in  his  recollections. 
I,  too,  have  a  “reminiscence”  on  this  subject, 
extending  back  upwards  of  seventy  years  ago 
in  good  old  Massachusetts,  and  as  my  experience 
was  somewhat  different  from  yours,  Messrs.  Ed¬ 
itors,  and  Mr.  Beecher’s,  allow  me  to  give  them. 

The  District  School-house  was  nearly  like 
that  so  graphically  described  by  Mr.  B.,  though 
somewhat  improved  by  being  sealed  with  boards 
inside,  and  having  a  floor  laid  overhead  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  heat  penetrating  the  room  from  the 
roof.  The  chimney  was  of  stone,  and  occupied 
about  one-half  of  one  end  of  the  school-house. 
The  huge-fire  place  in  summer  was  kept  filled 
with  green  bushes,  and  fresh  wild  flowers ;  in 
winter  it  sent  up  a  cheerful,  roaring  blaze  from 
the  best  of  old  oak  and  hickory  wood,  keeping 
us  children  warm  and  comfortable  in  the  coldest 
of  weather.  Our  studies  were  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography — 
though  not  much  of  the  latter,  as  the  people 
were  not  quite  so  curious  about  their  distant 
neighbors  then,  nor  could  they  reach  them  so 
easily  as  now  in  the  days  of  iron  roads  and 
steamboats.  We  classed  ourselves  and  chose 
sides,  and  great  was  the  rivalry  of  the  two  par¬ 
ties  to  excel.  Our  writing  copy-books  were 
carefully  preserved  and  compared  from  year  to 
year,  and  in  cyphering  all  the  figures  used  in 
working  the  sums  were  put  down  in  a  book 
which  was  also  preserved.  We  committed  par¬ 
liamentary  speeches  to  memory  and  spoke 
them,  also  dialogues,  poetry,  &c.  In  all  these 
things  we  were  examined  and  encouraged  by 
the  literati  of  the  town,  the  clergyman,  physi¬ 
cian,  and  lawyer,  as  well  as  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  portion  of  the  parents ;  and  we  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  their  visits  and  examinations  with  the 
greatest  delight  and  most  pleasing  anticipations. 
Professional  men  in  those  days  considered  it  a 
duty  binding  upon  them,  to  look  after  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  children  of  the  town,  not  only  to 
procure  competent  teachers,  but  to  sec  that 
they  did  their  duty.  To  show  the  interest  I  felt 
in  my  school,  I  will  relate  a  circumstance. 


When  ten  years  old,  I  cut  my  foot  badly  with 
an  axe,  so  that  I  could  not  bear  my  weight  upon 
it  for  six  week's,  during  which  time  I  went  a  mile 
to  school  upon  crutches,  sometimes  through  an 
unbroken  path  of  snow  from  one  to  two  feet 
deep.  We  had  hard  winters  then.  These  were 
among  the  happiest  days  of  my  life,  but  not 
more  so  than  those  under  the  administration  of 
my  female  teachers  during  summer.  I  still  re¬ 
member  their  dress,  a  short  calico  gown  with 
bright  colors,  a  crimson  worsted  skirt,  linen 
stockings  of  her  own  spinning  and  kniting,  with 
her  bright,  sparkling  eyes  and  sweet  expression, 
how  could  1  but  love  her,  and  the  lessons  she 
taught  me  to  read.  “No  man  may  put  off  the 
law,”  &c.  Don’t  tell  me  that  these  were  un¬ 
happy  days.  Ten  years  of  my  life  were  spent 
in  this  humble  school-house,  from  the  age  of 
three  to  thirteen,  from  the  year  1780  to  1790, 
and  I  have  not  lost  my  fondness  for  juvenile 
schools  yet. 

These  school-houses  have  been  the  bulwark 
of  our  nation.  But  for  them  we  should  have 
never  had  our  Websters,  Clays,  Shermans,  and 
a  host  of  others  ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  some 
of  the  wise-acres  of  the  present  day — those  who 
affect  to  despise  these  humble  halls  of  know¬ 
ledge — would  turn  their  attention  more  to  the 
formation  of  the  minds  of  children — little  child¬ 
ren  if  you  please — and  less  to  mental  specula¬ 
tions,  which  tend  to  no  profit.  I  care  not  how 
handsome  and  convenient  school-houses  are 
made  and  furnished,  and  I  delight  to  see  shrub¬ 
bery,  flowers,  and  neat  grass  plots  around  them, 
but  rest  assured  these  alone  will  never  satisfy  any 
child  who  has  been  foolishly  indulged  by  its 
parents  at  home. 

The  backless  seats  you  speak  of,  were  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  the  cushion  seats  of  the  present  day. 
Mine  were  made  of  slabs — not  planks — from  the 
saw-mill,  with  legs  of  hickory  put  in  with  a  two 
inch  auger ;  rough,  to  be  sure,  but  our  pants 
were  equally  so,  being  made  of  coarse  tow  cloth 
in  summer  and  of  thick  coarse  home-made 
woolen  in  winter,  and  the  friction  of  each 
smoothed  the  other.  Your  objection  to  the 
height  of  the  seats  is  a  valid  one,  but  not  so 
with  that  against  their  being  backless.  Child¬ 
ren  ought  not  to  be  bolstered  up  when  lying, 
sitting,  or  standing.  They  have  muscles  and 
sinews  like  the  shrouds  of  a  ship-mast,  and  the 
more  these  are  used  the  stronger  they  become. 
[\Ve  cannot  agree  with  our  respected  and  ven¬ 
erable  correspondent  in  this.  Children  sitting 
in  a  room  six  hours  a  day  should  have  some  sup¬ 
port  for  their  backs  or  they  will  become  round- 
shouldered,  ahd  their  chests  will  become  un¬ 
healthily  compressed,  and  the  spine  especially 
will  become  curved.  The  same  reason  given  for 
backless  seats  could  more  strongly  be  urged 
against  having  any  seats  at  all ;  indeed  we  would 
prefer  none  to  having  those  not  fashioned  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  natural  figure  of  the  body.— Eds.] 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  schools  should 
not  be  the  happiest  places  upon  earth.  I  know 
a  school  which  fluctuates  in  numbers  attending 
from  forty  to  seventy.  From  my  window  I  can 
sec  the  children  entering  the  yard  with  a  hop, 
skip,  and  jump  ;  and  they  are  as  cheerful  through 
the  day  as  the  birds  upon  the  grounds  about  the 
house.  And  why?  Simply  because  they  arc 
well  governed,  and  their  studies  arc  made  a 
pleasure  to  them.  No  corporeal  punishment  is 
ever  resorted  to.  If  there  be  one  thing  lovelier 
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upon  earth  than  another,  it  is  a  well-regulated 
school  for  children,  where  they  arc  taught  as 
our  Saviour  would  have  taught  them.  They 
are  the  nurseries  of  the  church,  or  would  be  if 
rightly  conducted ;  and  if  there  be  one  greater 
sin  of  omission  than  another  in  our  clergy,  it  is 
the  little  regard  they  pay  to  schools.  I  intend 
this  remark  for  all  denominations,  and  it  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  laymen  as  well  as  to  clergymen.  I 
don’t  mean  that  the  dogmas  of  religion  should 
be  brought  into  the  schools,  but  that  they 
should  see  every  thing  is  conducted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  all  the  improved  modes  of  education 
at  the  present  day. 

Nearly  an  Octogenarian. 

- ••  * - - 

Montgomery  County  (Ohio)  Agricultural  Society. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  EARLY  PREMIUM  LISTS. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  0.  Ivittredge, 
Secretary  of  the  above  Society,  we  have  been 
furnished  with  a  pamphlet  containing  the  pre¬ 
miums  and  regulations  of  the  show,  to  be  held 
at  Dayton,  Oct.  3d  and  4th,  1854.  We  are 
pleased  with  the  course  pursued  by  this  Society, 
of  announcing  the  premiums  a  year  beforehand, 
This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  giving  competi¬ 
tors  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  exhibition, 
not  only  in  the  care  of  their  stock,  but  also  in 
putting  in  their  spring  crops.  More  accurate 
accounts  of  treatment,  measurements,  &c.,  will 
be  kept.  Besides,  there  is  usually  more  interest 
in  such  matters  just  after  a  show  than  at  a  later 
period,  and  it  is  well  to  take  advantage  of  this, 
and  to  stimulate  future  exertions,  by  bringing  a 
definite  plan  before  the  mind  before  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  past  exhibition  has  died  away.  We 
think  it  would  be  well  for  other  County,  as  wel 
as  State  societies,  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
Montgomery  Society.  Another  thing  we  notice 
is  their  premium  list,  which  is  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  ;  viz.,  they  have  offered  a  pretty  large 
list  of  the  different  agricultural  papers.  These, 
we  think,  form  a  better  class  of  living  premiums, 
and  are  much  preferable  to  a  lot  of  old,  musty, 
antiquated  Reports.  We  saw  several  of  these 
last  given  the  past  autumn,  which  the  receivers 
actually  refused  to  carry  home  with  them,  not 
esteeming  them  of  sufficient  value  to  pay  for 
the  carriage  and  store-room. 

- - 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  SPECIAL  MANURES. 

Being  located  on  a  small  farm  of  thin  soil, 
needing  more  manure  than  I  can  conveniently 
make,  I  have  been  trying  various  kinds  of  special 
manures  for  several  years  past,  with  a  view  of 
endeavoring  to  ascertain  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  whether  any  were  profitable,  or  which 
were  the  most  so. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  I  sowed  a  small  piece 
of  thin,  rocky  soil  with  oats,  and  on  a  portion 
put  from  300  to  400  pounds  Kentish’s  prepared 
guano,  and  left  a  small  piece  without  any  thing, 
and  on  the  residue  put  about  the  same  quantity 
of  poudrette,  harrowed  in  with  the  oats,  and 
seeded  with  clover.  The  season  was  dry,  and 
the  oats  poor  alike  on  all  parts.  The  clover 
took  well  on  the  guano,  rather  poorly  on  the 
poudrette,  and  scarce  at  all  where  was  no  ma¬ 
nure.  The  next  season  was  favorable,  and  the 
clover  fine  on  the  guano,  middling  on  the  pou¬ 
drette,  and  nothing  where  nothing  was  put. 

In  1852  I  sowed  a  small  field — light,  gravelly 
soil — with  oats,  after  a  corn  crop  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  On  about  one-half  I  sowed  200  pounds 
Peruvian  guano  per  acre.  I  left  one  land  through 
the  middle  of  the  field  without  any  thing,  and 


on  the  balance  put  400  pounds  Kentish’s  pre¬ 
pared  guano  per  acre.  The  season  was  favor¬ 
able  ;  oats  very  good  on  Peruvian  guano,  but 
diminished  in  height  about  six  inches  at  the 
line  to  which  the  guano  was  spread.  No  dif¬ 
ference  perceptible  between  the  strip  without 
manure,  and  the  prepared  guano ;  all  very  short 
straw,  but  pretty  full  heads.  I  seeded  with 
clover,  which  took  well,  and  the  next  season 
produced  a  fair  crop,  but  rather  the  best  where 
the  prepared  guano  was  put. 

In  1853  I  sowed  Peruvian  guano  with  oats, 
leaving  small  strips  without,  with  similar  re¬ 
sults — oats  good  with  guano  and  poor  without. 

In  the  fall  of  1851  I  sowed  two  pieces  similar 
soil  with  rye.  On  one  piece  I  put  African  gua¬ 
no,  but  not  having  enough  to  go  over  it,  I  spread 
a  few  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  on  the  furrow 
on  one  end — the  poorest  part — and  harrowed  all 
in  together,  and  seeded  with  timothy  and  clover 
in  the  spring.  On  the  other  piece  I  put  Ken¬ 
tish’s  prepared  guano,  and  seeded  the  same  as 
the  first.  The  fall  was  very  dry  and  the  rye 
grew  poorly,  and  the  grass  seed  failed.  The 
clover  took  well  were  the  yard  manure  was  put, 
rather  thinly  on  the  prepared  guano,  and  scarcely 
at  all  on  the  African  guano.  The  rye  was  pretty 
good  on  the  yard  manure,  and  poor  elsewhere. 

In  the  spring  of  1852  I  sowed  Peruvian  guano 
across  a  piece  of  wheat  a  few  feet  in  width, 
which  had  been  well  manured  with  yard  and 
stable  manure.  The  wheat  was  all  good,  but 
the  strip  where  the  guano  was  put  was  very 
heavy,  the  rankness  of  the  stubble  showing 
plainly  to  the  line ;  but  there  was  no  apparent 
difference  in  the  grass  the  next  season,  all  being 
good. 

In  the  spring  of  1850  I  put  a  small  handful 
of  poudrette  to  the  hill  at  planting  on  part  of  a 
field  of  corn,  on  the  balance  nothing;  soil,  a 
fine,  sandy  loam,  and  a  stiff  sod  turned  under 
pretty  deep.  The  corn  where  the  poudrette  was 
put  greatly  outgrew  the  other  during  the  fore 
part  of  the  season,  but  the  soil  being  in  a  fine 
condition  for  corn,  there  was  but  little  difference 
in  the  yield,  all  being  good.  I  have  since  used 
Peruvian  guano  and  super-phosphate  of  lime 
with  very  similar  results,  all  giving  corn  an 
early  and  vigorous  start,  which  has  resulted  in 
fair  crops  in  some  cases  on  poor  land. 

Last  spring  I  used  ashes,  Peruvian  guano, 
prepared  guano,  and  super-phosphate  of  lime 
on  potatoes  covered  with  the  seed.  The  part 
where  the  phosphate  was  put  soon  outgrew'  all 
the  rest,  kept,  ahead,  and  produced  the  largest 
potatoes  and  the  largest  crop.  No  perceptible 
difference  in  the  other  parts  of  the  field,  all  pro¬ 
ducing  a  fair  crop. 

I  will  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  con¬ 
clusions  from  my  experiments  as  above  detailed, 
with  only  remarking  that  I  have  found  nothing 
to  supercede  good  stable  and  barn-yard  manure, 
and  would  recommend  the  improving  of  that 
resource  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow. 

Bedford. 

JVestchestcr  county ,  JV*.  Y. 

- «  «  • - 

Fluctuations  in  Flour.  —  The  Baltimore 
American  contains  an  interesting  table  on  the 
fluctuations  in  the  wholesale  price  of  Flour  in 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year  from  1706  to 
the  present  time.  In  March,  1706,  the  price 
was  $15  per  barrel ;  in  January,  1800,  $11  per 
ban’el ;  in  March,  1805,  $13  ;  during  the  war, 
1812-15,  the  highest  price  was  $11;  in  1817, 
$14.25  waS  paid  ;  in  March,  1821,  it  was  as  low 
as  $3.75  ;  from  that  time  to  1828,  it  did  not  go 
above  $7 ;  in  1829,  it  was  as  high  as  $8.50;  the 
next  year  as  low  as  $4.50;  in  1837,  $11,  (the 
time  of  the  Flour  riots  in  New-York  city;)  in 
1838-9,  $8;  in  1841,  it  was  down  to  $4.50;  in 
1843,  to  $3.87;  in  1844,  $4.25;  in  1845,  $4; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  it  did  not  go 
above-  $G  in  the  months  named.  In  the  early 
part  of  1853,  Flour  was  low  as  $5.25  per  bbl. ; 
now  it  is  much  higher. 


A  Serious  Charge. — The  St.  Louis  Democrat 
has  a  long  article,  going  to  show  that*Captain 


Gunnison  and  his  party  were  not  killed  by  In¬ 
dians,  but  by  Mormons.  “  It  is  no  part  of  the 
policy  of  these  people,”  the  Democrat  says,  “  to 
permit  an  exploration  of  their  country  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  a  route  for  a  railroad,  which 
is  to  be  the  highway  of  nations,  and,  if  made, 
would  bring  them  again  under  the  observation 
of  the  civilized  world.” 

- •  «  • - 

SOMERSET  COUNTY,  N.  J. 

DRAINING,  STOCK-RAISING,  AC. 

We  see  the  farmers  of  this  county  are  mov¬ 
ing  in  the  matter  of  agricultural  improvement. 
A  goodly  number  of  them  met  at  the  Court¬ 
house  in  Somerville,  on  the  12th  instant,  elected 
officers  for  the  year,  and  made  arrangements  for 
a  fair  next  autumn.  During  the  meeting  J.  R. 
Cornell,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Societj'-,  gave 
a  very  practical  address.  We  give  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts,  taken  from  the  Somerset  Whig : 

The  importance  of  under-draining,  I  am  happy 
to  say  is  now  securing  the  attention  it  ought 
long  since  to  have  done — to  this  I  beg  leave  to 
call  your  particular  attention,  and  ascertain  howr 
it  can  be  most  economically  done.  Having  paid 
some  considerable  attention  to  this  subject,  I 
now  understand  the  rationale  to  be  that  air  and 
heat  are  essential  in  preparing  the  food  of  the 
plants  which  is  in  the  ground — a  soil  saturated 
with  water  from  beneath  the  surface  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeds  CO  degrees  of  heat,  hence  grain  or  grass 
which  requires  80  to  90  per  cent,  cannot  grow  on 
such  land — draining  obviates  the  difficulty.  I 
commenced  draining  to  get  rid  of  a  more  unsight¬ 
ly,  and  as  I  feared  unhealthy  bog,  and  was  not  only 
successful  in  my  object,  but  the  first  crop  with¬ 
out  manure,  paid  the  expense.  Of  course  I  do 
not  expect  it  will  always  do  so,  for  it  would  be 
as  unreasonable  to  expect  a  large  pail  of  milk 
from  an  unfed  cow,  as  a  succession  of  large 
crops  from  unmanured  ground. 

The  breeding,  rearing,  and  fattening  the  stock 
of  our  farms  has  been  much  neglected,  whilst 
other  States  and  countries  have  been  far  ahead 
of  us.  I  fear  our  horses  and  cattle  have  deteri¬ 
orated.  No  climate  is  better  calculated  for  suc¬ 
cessfully  breeding  horses  than  that  of  New-Jer- 
sey — we  have  neither  the  excessive  cold  of  the 
north,  nor  heat  of  the  south  to  contend  with. 
Our  horses  were  once  considered  the  best  in  the 
country,  and  even  now  I  consider  a  Jersey 
raised  horse  worth  double  a  YVestern,  or  even  a 
Pennsylvanian  horse.  The  mule  may  be  raised 
with  profit,  and  for  working  animals  they  are 
strong,  hardy,  and  easily  kept,  less  liable  to  dis¬ 
ease  than  the  horse,  and  much  longer  lived,  and 
if  kindly  treated  when  first  used,  they  are  docile 
and  free  from  tricks.  I  have  now  a  pair  which 
I  have  had  in  constant  use  on  my  farm  for  the 
last  eight  years,  and  they  have  never  been  lame, 
sick,  or  sorry,  but  always  ready  to  do  a  hard 
day’s  work.  I  paid  $210  for  them  8  or  9  years 
since,  and  was  a  year  ago  offered  $400  for  them. 

My  neighbor,  Mr.  James  Campbell,  has  ex¬ 
perimented  on  fattening  cattle,  and  found  great 
economy  in  cooking  their  food.  The  business 
of  buying  lean  Western  cattle,  and  fattening 
them  here  may  I  believe  be  followed  with  profit 
to  the  farmer,  who  understands  this  branch  of  a 
farmer’s  business.  Of  one  thing  we  are  certain, 
that  the  manure  of  these  animals  must  be  of 
vast  importance  in  improving  the  farm,  for  I 
suppose  you  all  know  that  grain  fed  cattle  give 
far  richer  manure  than  corn-stalk  or  hay  fed 
cattle. 

Hogs  when  of  good  stock  are  profitable.  I 
have  made  from  ten  hogs  50  loads  of  manure  a 
year.  I  have  found  them  the  most  profitable 
stock  on  the  farm. 

The  cultivation  of  hops  I  believe  can  be  made 
very  profitable  in  this  State.  In  some  parts  of 
the  State  of  New-York  it  is  the  great  crop. 

The  grape  is  very  successfully  cultivated  in 
Ohio  and  made  into  wine,  and  not  only  of  fine 
quality  but  in  large  quantities,  and  this  with 
them  is  a  new  article  of  culture. 

You  all  remember  that  the  wheat  crop  in  this 
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State  was  a  very  precarious  one,  and  that  we  did 
not  rise  enough  for  our  own  consumption,  but 
by  introducing  a  new  variety,  the  Mediterranean, 
we  now  have  a  sure  crop ;  may  not  this  be 
called  a  new  article  of  culture  ? 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  benefit  and  profit 
of  the  turnip  as  an  article  of  food  for  cattle. 
They  can  be  raised  at  small  cost,  with  but  little 
trouble,  and  do  not  exhaust  the  soil,  but  I  think 
benefit  it.  In  the  winter  your  cattle  require 
succulent  food,  no  matter  how  much  hay  or 
stalks  you  feed,  unless  some  succulent  food  is 
given,  they  will  fall  off.  Beef  cattle  fatten  much 
easier  and  are  in  good  health  by  an  occasional 
feed  of  turnips.  '  Were  more  attention  paid  to 
cultivating  turnips,  we  would  not  see  so  many 
lean  and  unhealthy  looking  cows  in  the  spring. 
I  speak  of  turnips  because  they  are  so  easily 
raised,  but  beets  and  carrots  are  far  better  for 
milch  cows.  I  was  informed  by  a  foreman  of  a 
large  manufacturing  company,  where  four  cart 
horses  were  kept  and  worked  hard  every  day, 
that  carrots  were  their  constant  food,  and  they 
done  much  better  on  them  than  on  oats  or 
ground  teed,  and  at  the  same  price  per  bushel, 
they  were  cheaper  horse  feed  than  oats. 

- »  ft  e - 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

FARMS  IN  WESTERN  VIRGINIA. 

Lewisbcro,  Greenbrier  Co.,  Ya.,  Jan.  15, 1854. 

Messes.  Editors  : — As  some  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents  wish  to  know  something  about  the 
Trans- Alleghany  part  of  Virginia,  I  will  attempt 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  this  and  the  adjoining 
counties. 

By  an  examination  of  the  State  map,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Greenbrier  is  nearly  in  the  center 
of  Western  Virginia,  immediately  on  the  west¬ 
ern  slope  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  Through 
this  county  there  runs  an  extensive  limestone 
valley  from  north-east  to  south-west.  This 
limestone  formation  juts  out  of  the  great  moun¬ 
tain-chain  in  the  county  of  Pocahontas,  and 
makes  down  in  a  southward  direction  through 
the  counties  of  Pocahontas,  Greenbrier,  Monroe, 
&c.  This  entire  district  is  most  valuable  agri¬ 
cultural  soil,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  grazing 
lands,  and  is  mostly  occupied  with  grazing  es¬ 
tates.  The  price  of  these  lands  range  from  ten 
to  forty  dollars  per  acre.  Immediately  west  of 
this  limestone  formation,  is  a  mountainous  range 
of  countiy,  extending  on  almost  to  the  Ohio 
river,  and  very  sparsely  settled.  It  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  properly  be  called  mountains.  It  is  a  high 
elevated  table-country  with  the  water-courses 
cut  deep  through  it; -and  throughout  its  entire 
extent  it  is  a  coal  and  sandstone  formation,  and 
has  large  quantities  of  the  most  valuable  lands 
for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes. 

On  the  most  elevated  parts  are  to  be  found 
extensive  flats  of  the  richest  soil,  and  the  slopes 
are  most  beautiful,  being,  in  many  instances, 
not  too  steep  to  cultivate,  though  there  frequent¬ 
ly  occurs  large  quantities  of  surface  rock.  My 
own  impression  is,  that  to  take  the  entire  coun¬ 
try,  about  one-third  is  land  of  the  very  best 
quality,  one-third  good,  and  the  other  quite  in¬ 
ferior.  Comparatively,  however,  there  is  but 
little  which  could  not  be  made  worth  something 
as  grazing  lands. 

In  this  vast  district — almost  unoccupied — the 
price  of  lands  unimproved  range  from  one  to 
three  and  four  dollars  per  acre ;  large  quantities 
in  the  northern  part  of  this  and  eastern  part  of 
Nicholas  counties  have  been  sold  during  the  past 
summer  to  Eastern  Virginians.  These  sales 
have  been  made  to  persons  who  intend  to  occu¬ 
py  them,  in  quantities  ranging  from  five  hun¬ 
dred  to  six  and  seven  thousand  acres,  and  at 
prices  from  one  to  two  and  three  dollars  per 
acre.  Throughout  this  entire  country  there  is 
but  very  little  bottom  land,  excepting  on  and 
about  the  head  of  Meadow  river,  a  branch  of 
Gauly  river,  which  with  New  river  form  the 
Great  Kanawha  river,  on  which  also  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  most  valuable  bottom 
lands.  About  the  head  of  Meadow  river  there 
is  a  beautiful  valley  of  some  ten  miles  in  length 


with  a  considerable  breadth.  This  contains 
some  three  thousand  acres  of  bottom-lands — a 
considerable  portion  of  which  is  entirely  too  wet 
and  marshy  even  for  grass,  and  will  require 
draining.  This  district  is  occupied  to  some 
extent.  Lately  several  gentlemen  of  wealth 
have  made  purchases,  and  are  improving  their 
property  extensively.  These  lands  sell  for  five 
to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  and  when  occupied  by 
men  of  means  and  energy,  this  will  become  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  in  Virginia. 

The  whole  Trans-Alleghany  part  of  Virginia 
has  been  almost  entirely  locked  up,  excepting  a 
small  part,  near  the  Ohio  river.  But  now  the 
State  has  adopted  the  internal  improvement 
policy,  and  ere  long  every  part  of  this  country 
will  be  penetrated  by  a  system  of  railroads 
which  will  develop  the  great  resources  of  this 
vast  region.  The  Central  Railroad  will  soon  be 
completed  from  the  city  of  Richmond,  by  way  of 
Charlotteville  and  Staunton,  to  Covington,  where 
it  will  be  met  by  the  great  Covington  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  from  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  river. 
This  latter  road  is  now  being  constructed,  and 
will  be  prosecuted  with  energy  until  finished. 
Covington  is  thirty  miles  east  of  this  place,  and 
the  Covington  and  Ohio  road  will  pass  through 
this  county.  For  agriculturalists  of  eastern 
States  this  country  holds  out  great  inducements. 
Their  system  of  small  farms  is  almost  unknown 
here,  and  wool  growing  is  scarcely  thought  of. 

I  have  had  much  experience  as  surveyer  and 
land-agent  in  this  region,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  impart  any  information  in  my  power,  as  wiil 
also  IIexry  L.  Brooke,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  or 
Col.  Philip  P.  Dandridge,  of  Leetown,  Jefferson 
Co.,  who  are  interested  with  me  in  the  sale  of 
these  lands.  Samuel  S.  Thompson. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Is  Food  when  Cooked  and  Ground_most  Profitable1? 

A  young  beginner  who  has  just  commenced 
farming,  wishes  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  advice. 
Having  heard  much  of  the  profits  of  ground  and 
cooked  feed  over  unground  and  raw  for  animals, 
I  wish  to  know  which  would  be  the  most  profit¬ 
able,  to  go  four  miles  over  a  hilly  road  to  mill, 
or  feed  the  grain  unground,  or  procure  a  mill  to 
grind  it  at  home?  Would  it  be  best  to  build  a 
dam  and  put  up  a  building  for  grinding  feed  at 
a  cost  of  say  $350 — my  farm  being  100  acres — 
or  grind  by  horse-power  in  the  barn  ?  If  it  will 
pay  cost  to  grind  feed,  what  kind  of  mill  would 
you  recommend  to  grind  corn  in  the  cob  ?  What 
to  grind  other  grain  ?  And  what  the  cost  of  the 
mill  you  recommend?  Dutchess  County. 

Clinton,  JV.  Y.,  Jan.  17, 1854. 

We  will  answer  our  correspondent  in  a  gen- 
ral  way;  we  cannot  minutely,  for  we  are  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  case  to  do  so  understandingly. 
He  will  have  the  good  sense  to  make  such  mod¬ 
ifications  as  best  suit  his  situation. 

If  food  bears  a  low  price,  it  is  no  economy  to 
cook  or  grind  it  for  stock.  W e  should  call  corn 
at  30  cents  a  bushel,  amFhay  at  $7  per  ton  a 
low  price.  When  hay  is  above  this  price,  we 
should  use  a  machine  for  cutting  it,  then  wet 
and  mix  with  bran  or  meal,  and  feed  it.  Corn 
we  should  not  grind,  but  boil,  as  the  cost  of  do¬ 
ing  this  is  not  usually  as  much  as  the  toll  taken 
or  price  charged  for  grinding.  The  smaller 
grain,  such  as  oats,  barley,  &c.,  should  be 
ground,  and  then  fed  raw  or  cooked  as  most 
economical.  Corn  or  meal  is  easily  boiled  in  a' 
Mott’s  Furnace,  or  steam  boiler  on  the  same 
principle  as  at  the  distillery.  If  grain  is  to  be 
transported  but  four  miles  or  so,  it  may  be 
cheaper  to  pay  for  the  grinding,  if  only  some  four 
hundred  bushels  are  consumed  per  annum ;  if 
several  thousand  bushels  are  to  be  consumed,  it 
might  be  more  economical  to  build  a  dam  for 


water-power,  and  put  up  a  cheap  mill ;  yet  this 
could  hardly  be  done  for  $350 — we  should  sup¬ 
pose  it  would  cost  nearer  $1200  or  $1500.  Grain 
may  be  ground  at  the  rate  of  H  to  2  bushels 
per  hour,  in  a  cast  iron  ^corn-mill  costing  $25. 
It  would  require  a  one  horse-power  to  drive  this, 
costing  $85.  A  good  corn  and  cob  crusher 
costs  $55,  and  requires  a  two  horse-power  to 
drive  it  costing  $110.  It  will  grind  from  ten  to 
twelve  bushels  per  hour. 

- »©  ♦ - 

Directions  for  the  use  of  Guano. — Frequent 
inquiries  are  made  for  the  pamphlet  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  prepared  for  the  Peruvian  Government. 
An  answer  to  the  question  may  be  found  in  the 
advertising  columns. 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

EXPERIMENT  IN  RAISING  CORN. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Some  months  since  I 
wrote  you  that  members  of  the  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  State  Society  put  five  dollars  each 
into  a  common  fund,  as  a  sweep-stakes  to  be 
divided  into  premiums,  and  given  to  the  three 
having  greatest  yields  of  corn  on  ground  pro¬ 
nounced  by  competent  judges,  not  capable  of 
producing  more  than  three  barrels  or  fifteen 
bushels  without  stimulating  or  manuring.  All 
entering  the  list  of  competition  were  to  help  the 
ground,  or  manure  it,  according  to  their  own 
judgment. 

It  is  not  yet  decided  who  get  the  premiums ; 
but  so  far  as  heard  from  my  gain  is  the  greatest, 
and  that  at  the  least  expense.  One  gentleman 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  State,  I  learn,  spent 
about  three  hundred  dollars  for  manures,  &c., 
and  by  machinery  put  some  thousands  of  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  on  his  acre,  in  a  very  dry  spell 
of  weather;  and  yet  I  beat  him  under  same 
circumstances  of  weather,  although  my  ex¬ 
penses  are  twenty  odd  dollars  only.  After  as¬ 
certaining  the  result,  I  will  send  you  an  account 
more  in  detail.  But  I  will  here  .state  that  sub¬ 
soil  plowing  at  least  15  inches  deep,  with  a  sub¬ 
stratum  manure  of  guano  put  some  12  inches 
deep  in  the  winter,  and  afterwards  a  light  sur¬ 
face  manuring,  and  manuring  in  drill  when 
planting  with  Chapell’s  Fertilizer,  are  the  out¬ 
lines  of  my  procedure.  The  yield  was  a  gain  of 
about  12  barrels  or  GO  bushels;  and  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  two  dry,  and  one  very  wet  spells 
of  weather. 

I  would  inform  3’-ou  as  to  my  vineyard,  that 
the  yield  the  past  season  was  very  good.  My 
Scuppernung  wines  especially  are  in  great  re¬ 
quest,  and  sold  as  soon  as  fit  for  market. 

Sidney  Weller. 

Brinthleyreele,  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C., 

Jan.  5  1854. 

- - 

“Punch”  and  iiis  American  Pippins. — The 
“  immediate  apple  of  our  eye”  is  an  American 
apple,  which  we  happen  to  have  in  our  eye  at 
the  present  moment.  It  is  not  an  apple  of  dis¬ 
cord  but  an  apple  which  comes  home  to  our 
very  heart’s  core  with  its  assurances  of  friend¬ 
ship.  A  correspondent  who  signs  himself  “  The 
American  Enthusiast,”  has  allowed  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  take  the  very  sensible  turn  of  a  present 
of  apples  to  Punch ,  who,  while  receiving  it,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  cut  it  up ;  and,  like  some  critics,  shows 
his  taste  by  making  mince-meat  of  it.  We  have 
perused  the  whole  of  the  apples  with  great  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  though  we  might  find  a  spot  here 
and  there,  the  blemish  is  only  on  the  surface ; 
for  when  we  descend  a  little  lower  than  skin 
deep,  we  find  the  apple  quite  worthy  of  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  American  Prince  of  Pippins, 
which  we  hereby  confer  on  it. — Punch. 

“Do  you  see  any  thing  ridiculous  in  this  wig?” 
said  a  brother  Judge,  to  Curran.  “-Nothing  but 
the  head,”  he  replied. 

When  does  a  man  rob  his  wife?  When  he 
hoolcs  her  dress. 
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ESTERVILLE  3D.— THE  PROPERTY  OP  MR.  T.OYILLARD  SPENCER,  'WESTCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Above  we  present  our  readers  with  the  cut 
of  one  of  the  finest  cows  in  the  State.  Her 
color  is  mostly  a  deep,  bright  red.  She  was 
calved  Sept.  28th,  1846.  Got  by  O’Connell, 
(118  A.  H.  R. ;)  out  °f  Esterville  2d,  by  Dan 
O’Connell,  (3,557 ;)  Esterville  1st  by  Alfred, 
(2,987 ;)  Amethyst  by  Prince  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  (2,826 ;)  Young  Amazon  by  Crusader, 


CHEMISTRY  OF  COMMON  LIFE. 

TnAT  voluminous  and  indefatigable  writer  on 
agriculture,  Jas.  F.  W.  Johnston,  is  constantly 
sending  forth  some  new  work  upon  his  favorite 
subject.  Those  who  have  already  read  one  or 
more  of  his  popular  works — and  who  has  not — 
need  not  be  told  that  most  of  what  comes  from 
his  pen  is  eminently  practical  in  its  character, 
and  well  adapted  to  both  interest  and  instruct 
the  reader.  He  is  now  issuing  a  series  of  eight 
monthly  numbers,  (12£  cents  each,)  designed  to 
explain  the  chemistry  of  the  following  subjects : 

The  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we  drink. 
The  soil  we  cultivate  and  the  plant  we  rear. 
The  bread  we  eat  and  the  beef  we  cook.  The 
beverages  we  prepare  and  the  liquors  we  con¬ 
sume.  The  narcotics  we  indulge  in.  The  odors 
we  enjoy  and  the  smells  we  dislike.  What  we 
breathe  and  breathe  for,  and  what,  how,  and 
why  we  digest.  The  body  we  cherish  and  the 
circulation  of  matter,  a  recapitulation. 

We  need  not  say  that  the  work  is  well  done. 
The  high  reputation  of  the  author  is  a  pledge 
with  which  the  public  will  be  satisfied.  An 
example  of  the  simple  yet  perfectly  scientific 
manner  in  which  he  handles  his  very  interest¬ 
ing  subjects,  is  afforded  by  a  paragraph  selected 
from  his  account  of  the  chemistry  of  “  The 
water  we  drink 

The  neighborhood  of  grave-yards  is  equally 
fitted,  with  the  accumulation  of  town  refuse,  to 
adulterate  water  with  undesirable  admixtures. 
The  water  of  a  well  which  is  close  to  the  old 
church-yard  on  the  top  of  Highgate  Hill,  has 
lately  been  examined  'by  Mr.  Noad,  and  found 
to  contain  as  much  as  100  grains  of  solid  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  gallon,  consisting  of — 


(934 ;)  Amazon  by  Sultan,  (1,485  ;)  Bellona  by 
Mars,  (411 ;)  Kolia  by  North  Star,  (485  ;)  &c. 

Esterville  3d  took  the  first  prize,  after  a  sharp 
competition,  at  the  New-York  State  Agricultural 
Society  Show  at  Albany  in  1850,  and  the  first 
prize  at  the  Show  of  the  American  Institute  in 
1853,  which  was  the  best  and  strongest  show  of 
Short-horns  it  ever  made.  She  has  now  at  her 


side  a  fine  heifer  calf,  got  by  the  celebrated 
bull,  Duke  of  Athol,  (10,150.)  He  was  out  of 
one  of  Mr.  Bates’  celebrated  Duchess  cows, 
and  was  imported  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  1852.  Mr. 
S.  has  other  very  choice  Short-horn  cattle,  im¬ 
ported  and  bred  by  himself. 


Nitrate  of  lime, . 40.12  grains. 

Nitrate  of  magnesia, . 17.06  „ 

Sulphate  of  potash, . 17.04  „ 

Sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber  salts,).  9.52  „ 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt,)  9.63  ,, 

Chloride  of  calcium, .  5.91  „ 

Silica, .  0.90  „ 

100.18  grains. 

This  large  amount  of  nitrates  is  traced  to  the 
neighboring  grave-yard,  as  such  compounds  are 
generally  produced  where  animal  matters  decay 
in  porous  soils.  While  the  buried  bodies  were 
more  recent,  animal  matters  of  a  more  disagree¬ 
able  kind  would  probably  have  been  found  in 
the  well,  as  I  have  myself  found  them  in  the 
water  of  wells  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
farm-yards. 

Well-waters  sometimes  contain  vegetable 
substances  also  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  ren¬ 
der  them  unwholesome,  even  over  large  tracts 
of  country.  In  sandy  districts  the  decaying 
vegetable  matters  of  the  surface-soil  are  observ¬ 
ed  to  sink  down  and  form  an  ochrey  pan,  or 
thin  yellow  layer  in  the  subsoil,  which  is  im¬ 
pervious  to  water,  and  through  which,  there¬ 
fore,  the  rains  cannot  pass.  Being  arrested  by 
this  pan,  the  rain  water,  while  it  rests  upon  it, 
dissolves  a  certain  portion  of  the  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter;  and  when  collected  into  wells,  is  often  dark 
colored,  marshy  in  taste  and  smell,  and  un¬ 
wholesome  to  drink.  When  boiled,  the  organic 
matter  coagulates,  and  when  the  water  cools, 
separates  in  flocks,  leaving  the  water  whole¬ 
some,  and  nearly  free  from  taste  or  smell.  The 
same  purification  takes  place  when  the  water  { 
is  filtered  through  charcoal,  or  when  chips  of 
Oak  wood  are  put  into  it.  These  properties  of 
being  coagulated  by  boiling,  and  by  the  tannin  j 
of  Oak  wood,  show  that  the  organic  matter  con- : 
tained  in  the  water  is  of  an  albuminous  charac¬ 
ter,  or  resembles  white  of  egg.  As  it  c'oagu- 


j  lates,  it  not  only  falls  itself,  but  it  carries  other 
impurities  along  with  it,  and  thus  purifies  the 
water — in  the  same  way  as  the  white  of  egg 
clarifies  wines  and  other  liquors  to  which  it  is 
added. 

Such  is  the  character  of  waters  in  common 
use  in  the  Landes  of  the  Gironde  around  Bour- 
deaux,  and  in  many  other  sandy  districts.  The 
waters  of  rivers,  and  of  marshy  and  swampy 
places,  often  contain  a  similar  coagulable  sub¬ 
stance.  Hence  the  waters  of  the  Seine  at  Paris 
are  clarified  by  introducing  a  morsel  of  alum, 
and  the  river  and  marshy  waters  of  India  by  the 
use  of  the  nut  of  the  Strychnos  potatorum,  of 
which  travelers  often  carry  a  supply.  One  or 
two  of  these  nuts,  rubbed  to  powder  on  the  side 
of  the  earthen  vessel  into  which  the  water  is  to 
be  poured,  soon  causes  the  impurities  to  sub¬ 
side.  In  Egypt,  the  muddy  water  of  the  Nile 
is  clarified  by  rubbing  bitter  almonds  on  the 
sides  of  the  water-vessel  in  the  same  way. 

“  In  all  these  instances  the  principle  of  the 
clarification  is  the  same.  The  albuminous  mat¬ 
ter  is  coagulated  by  what  is  added  to  the  water, 
and  in  coagulating  it  embraces  the  other  impu¬ 
rities  of  the  water,  and  carries  them  down  along 
with  it. 

“  These  cases,  and  especially  that  of  the  sandy 
Landes  of  Bourdeaux,  and  elsewhere,  throw  an 
interesting  light  upon  the  history  of  the  waters 
of  Marah,  as  given  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Exodus. 

“So  Moses  brought  Israel  from  the  Red  Sea; 
and  they  went  out  into  the  wilderness  of  Shur; 
and  they  went  three  days  in  the  wilderness, 
and  found  no  water.  And  when  they  came  to 
Marah,  they  could  not  drink  of  the  waters  of 
Marah,  for  they  were  bitter :  therefore  the  name 
of  it  was  called  Marah.  And  the  people  mur¬ 
mured  against  Moses,  saying,  what  shall  we 
drink?  And  he  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  the 
Lord  showed  him  a  tree,  which  when  he  had 
cast  into  the  waters,  they  were  made  sweet.” 
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Uarkets. 


Remarks. — The  advance  in  bread-stuffs  the 
past  week  has  been  unexampled  in  this  country 
since  the  Irish  famine.  Flour  has  risen  at  least 
one  dollar  per  barrel,  and  is  now  $8  75  to  $11. 
Wheat  and  most  small  grains  have  advanced  in 
proportion.  Corn  improved  18  to  20  cents  per 
bushel  the  past  week,  but  to-day  has  receded  a 
little.  It  is  now  worth  $1  to  $1  05.  Pork  has 
advanced  $1  25  to  $1  50  per  barrel.  Beef  un¬ 
changed.  Wool  is  more  in  demand. 

Money  is  still  in  request  at  9  to  12  per  cent, 
outside  of  the  Banks. 

.From  the  Mark  I.ane  Express,  Jan.  9th. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  BRITISH  CORN  TRADE. 

The  quarterly  returns  of  the  arrivals  of  Grain, 
Pulse,  and  Flour  into  London  during  the  three 
months  ending  31st  Dec.,  1853,  has  just  been 
published.  The  totals  are  as  follows : — 


WnEAT, 

English . 

.  27,526 

qrs. 

Do. 

Scotch . 

.  457 

Do. 

Irish . 

.  120 

Do. 

Foreign . 

. 432,112 

460,218 

?> 

Barley, 

English . 

.  46,647 

qrs. 

Do. 

Scotch . 

.  13,896 

Do. 

Irish . 

.  9,553 

Do. 

Foreign . 

.  66,616 

>> 

136,712 

>> 

Oats, 

English . 

. .  2,678 

qrs. 

Do. 

Scotch . 

.  12,576 

Do. 

Irish . 

.  83,715 

Do. 

Foreign . 

. 233,869 

332,838 

JJ 

Beans, 

English . 

.  6,456 

qrs. 

Do. 

Foreign . 

.  19,902 

n 

26,361 

Peas, 

English . 

.  4,940 

Do. 

Scotch . 

.  521 

Do. 

Foreign . 

.  26,864 

32,325 

j) 

Flour. 

English . 

Do. 

Scotch . 

.  521 

Do. 

Irish . 

.  3,038 

Do. 

Foreign . 

.  13,917 

Do. 

Do . 

.  90,376 

brls. 

53,485  i 

sacks. 

90,376  ' 

brls. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  this  return  is  the 
insignificance  of  the  arrivals  of  home-grown 
produce  as  compared  with  the  supplies,  from 
abroad ;  indeed  we  have  become  so  dependent 
of  late  years  on  foreign  countries  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  food  we  consume,  that  the 
occurrence  of  any  thing  threatening  to  intercept 
the  regular  course  of  supplies  is  calculated  to 
give  rise  to  serious  uneasiness.  It  is  therefore 
quite  natural  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
the  East,  and  the  imminence  of  the  danger  which 
exists  of  war  with  Russia,  should  have  exercised 
considerable  influence  on  the  trade  in  grain ; 
more  especially  as  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
wants  of  this  country  are,  owing  to  the  extreme 
deficiency  of  the  last  harvest,  greater  than  they 
have  been  for  years.  The  excitement  in  the 
trade  has  consequently  increased  since  our  last, 
and  a  further  important  rise  has  taken  place  at 
all  the  leading  markets.  The  rise  has  been 
quite  as  great  in  the  agricultural  districts  as  in 
the  consuming  markets,  and  the  impression  that 


farmers  hold  a  smaller  portion  of  the  last  crop 
than  is  usually  the  case  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  is  rapidly  gaining  ground. 

The  deliveries  from  the  growers  have  been 
of  the  same  retail  character  as  for  some  time 
past,  and  according  to  the  last  statement  of  the 
sales  at  the  towns  making  the  returns  for  the 
general  average,  the  quantity  sold  appears  to 
have  been  76,785  qrs.  against  102,845  qrs.  in 
the  corresponding  week  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  arrivals  from  the  northern  ports  of 
Europe  are  now  falling  off,  and  it  may  be  safely 
concluded  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vessels 
dispatched  from  the  Baltic,  &c.,  before  the  set¬ 
ting  in  of  winter,  have  now  reached  our  shores; 
hence  no  further  supplies  of  consequence  can  be 
calculated  on  from  that  quarter  for  several 
months  to  come,  and  though  according  to  the 
most  recently  received  advices  from  Odessa, 
Galatz,  etc.,  shipments  continued  to  be  made 
from  these  ports,  the  proportion  intended  for 
Great  Britain  had  been  comparatively  small.  It 
will'  therefore  not  be  safe  to  reckon  on  assistance 
to  any  extent  from  ports  east  of  Gibraltar. 
Part  of  the  long-expected  American  supply  has 
come  to  hand,  and  with  a  continuance  of  west¬ 
erly  wind  we  may  look  for  good  arrivals  from 
thence ;  the  entire  quantity  known  to  be  on  pas¬ 
sage  will,  however,  be  found  to  do  little  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  falling  off  in  the  receipts  from 
other  quarters.  We  question,  therefore,  whether 
prices  will  be  influenced  by  the  supplies  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  this  opinion 
is  now  so  generally  entertained,  that  those  who 
were  disposed  have  in  many  cases  deemed  it 
prudent  to  buy  at  once,  which  may  account  in 
some  degree  for  the  fresh  impetus  to  the  upward 
movement. 

At  Liverpool,  where  prices  had  for  some  time 
been  below  those  current  here,  a  rapid  rise  has 
lately  taken  place:  the  advance  from  Tuesday 
to  Tuesday  amounted  to  10a!  per  701bs  on 
Wheat,  and  2s.  6 d.  to  3s.  per  brl.  on  American 
Flour. 

Prices  of  Wheat  and  Flour  are  now  so  high 
as  to  cause  much  distress  among  the  poorer 
classes,  and  should  the  rise  continue  (as  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  expect  will  be  the  case) 
substitutes  will  have  to  be  extensively  used. 
Indian  Corn  does  not  meet  favor  in  England  or 
Scotland  as  an  article  of  food,  and  (hough  ex¬ 
tensively  used  in  Ireland  when  it  can  be  had  at 
less  money  than  Oatmeal,  its  scarcity  and  high 
value  will  prevent  it  this  year  taking  the  place 
of  the  last-named  article.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Barley  and 
Oats  will  be  extensively  used  for  grinding  into 
meal,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  witness 
an  important  rise  in  the  value  of  both  these 
kinds  of  grain. 

The  severity  of  the  weather  has  abated  since 
Tuesday,  and  we  fear,  however,  that  winter  is 
not  yet  open,  and  there  is  reason  to  calculate  on 
a  late  opening  of  the  Baltic  and  other  northern 
continental  ports.  On  the  whole  the  probabil¬ 
ities  are  much  more  in  favor  of  a  further  rise  in 
the  value  of  breadstuff's  than  the  reverse. 

The  arrivals  of  Foreign  have  been  tolerably 
good,  upwards  of  20,000  qrs.  having  been  re¬ 
ported  during  the  week  ending  this  (Saturday) 
evening.  The  greater  part  of  this  supply  is  from 
America,  and  we  shall  no*>doubt  have  further 
receipts  from  thence  on  rather  a  liberal  scale ; 
but  as  we  are  not  likely  to  receive  any  thing  from 
any  other  quarter,  the  supplies  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  arc  not  likely  to  depress  the 
market. 

The  country  demand  for  foreign  "Wheat  has 
been  good  throughout  the  week,  and  the  trans¬ 
actions  would  no  doubt  have  been  extensive  if 
the  holders  had  been  less  extravagant  in  their 
pretensions.  The  rise  from  Monday  to  Wednes¬ 
day  was  about  2s.  per  qr.,  and  on  Friday  3s.  to 
4s.  per  qr.,  more  Was  asked  than  the  tyices  at 
which  purchases  might  have  been  made  in  the 
beginning  of  the  week.  There  have  been  very 
few  offers  offloating  cargoes,  and  the  terms  de¬ 
manded  have  been  relatively  higher  than  those 
at  which  parcels  on  the  spot  have  been  held : 


the  operations  have  consequently  not  been  im¬ 
portant. 

The  nominal  top  quotation  for  Flour  has  been 
unsettled  all  the  week,  the  millers  having  come 
to  no  understanding  as  to  the  rise.  For  town 
household  Flour  70s  per  sack  was  asked  on  Fri¬ 
day,  and  country  sorts  were  held  at  correspond¬ 
ing  rates.  About  30,000  brls.  Flour  have  ar¬ 
rived  from  America,  but  fresh  articles  being 
previously  very  scarce,  the  article  has  met 
ready  sale  at  improving  prices. 

Indian  corn  afloat  has  been  sold  at  50 s.  per 
qr.,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  CORN  TRADE. 

The  advices  from  the  Baltic  are  not  of  much 
interest  just  now,  the  export  trade  having,  of 
course,  been  completely  stopped  by  the  winter. 

Danzig  letters  of  Dec.  31st  state  that  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  land  supplies  of  Wheat 
had  proved  of  even  middling  quality,  the  greater 
part  having  consisted  of  such  inferior  samples 
as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  shipment  to  England. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  difference  in 
quality  by  the  wide  range  in  prices;  Wheat 
being  quoted  there  from  45s.  up  to  72s.  per  qr., 
free  on  board.  Business  had,  on  the  whole, 
been  quiet  during  the  preceding  week,  owing, 
no  doubt  in  some  measure,  to  the  Christmas 
holidays : 

Prom  Konigsberg  we  learn  that  the  stock  of 
Wheat  at  the  close  of  the  year  consisted  of  only 
28,500  qrs.,  being  even  smaller  than  at  the  end 
of  1847 — a  year  of  great  scarcity  there.  The 
exports  in  1853  had  amounted  to  180,000  qrs. 
Of  Rye  only  10,500  qrs.  remained  in  warehouse; 
and  the. stocks  of  Barley,  Beans,  and  Peas  were 
quite  trifling. 

Rostock  letters  of  the  30th  ult.  inform  us  that 
business  in  Wheat  had  been  more  or  less  checked 
by  the  very  high  pretensions  of  holders.  The 
quantity  in  store  was  small,  and  the  deliveries 
from  the  growers  had  been  quite  scanty,  farmers 
being  in  general  unwilling  to  sell,  under  the 
belief  that  prices  might  undergo  a  further  im¬ 
portant  rise.  The  harvest  in  that  neighborhood 
appears  to  have  given  a  fair  result,  and  the 
quality  of  the  new  produce  is  certainly  fine. 
This  we  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  by  the 
autumn  shipments  made  from  thence.  The 
yield  is  also  better  spoken  of  than  in  other  parts 
of  Germany.  The  latest  quotations  from  thence 
for  fine  621  lbs.  Wheat  is  75s  Gd  per  qr.  free  on 
board. 

The  most  recent  advices  from  Hamburg  state 
that  the  close  of  the  navigation  had  had  its  usual 
influence  on  the  grain  trade,  and  that  but  little 
had  been  done  for  some  days  before.  The  feel¬ 
ing  was  nevertheless  very  firm,  and  the  prevail¬ 
ing  belief  was  that  the  prices  would  go  higher. 
Stocks  on  the  spot,  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1853,  consisted  of  700  lasts  of  Wheat,  160  Bar¬ 
ley,  70  Oats,  1,100  Rye,  50  Beans,  and  15  lasts 
Peas.  Moderate  qualities  of  red  Wheat  on  the 
spot  were  quoted  70s.  8tZ.  up  to  72s.  per  qr.  free 
on  board.  Of  fine  none  had  been  offered.  For 
shipment  from  out-ports  in  spring  70s.  6 d.  to 
71  s.  Gd.  per  qr.  free  on  board  had  been  asked, 
In  Barley  and  Oats  there  had  not  been  much 
doing.  For  Danish  Peas,  equal  to  52s.  3 d.  per 
qr.  free  on  board  in  spring  had  been  paid. 

From  Holland  we  have  nothing  of  much  in¬ 
terest  to  report.  The  trade  was  firm  at  Rotter¬ 
dam  on  Monday,  and  prices  quite  as.high  as  on 
that  day  week. 

The  advices  from  France  continue,  on  the 
whole,  quiet ;  but  a  large  consumption  of  foreign 
Wheat  is  going  on  in  that  country,  and  the 
enormously  large  supplies  from  the  Black  Sea, 
&c.,  were  fast  disappearing.  At  Paris,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Flour  was  about  1  franc  per  sack 
cheaper  than  on  that  day  week,  and  Flour  was 
also  rather  easier  to  buy.  The  Marseilles  mar¬ 
ket  appears  to  have  stood  the  large  arrivals  from 
Odessa,  &c..,  with  wonderful  firmness;  and 
though  about  210,000  qrs.  of  Wheat  had  been 
received  there  in  the  month  of  December,  prices 
had  hardly  given  way. 

At  most  "of  the  Italian''  markets  prices  of 
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Wheat  seem  to  have  been  very  firmly  main¬ 
tained. 

The  tone  of  the  accounts  from  the  Jdlack  Sea 
ports  is  somewhat  quieter  this  week.  Most  of 
the  vessels  had  sailed,  and  the  shipping  season 
was  considered  as  nearly  at  a  close.  At  Odessa 
the  stocks  remaining  in  granary  were  estimated 
at  500,000  qrs.  Wheat,  170,000  qrs.  Bye,  and 
95000  qrs.  Indian  Corn. 

.  - - •  &  • - - 

PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

Wliolesalo  prices  of  flic  moro  important  Vegetables, 
Fruits,  ‘fee. 

Washington  Market,  Jan.  28, 1854. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  Mercers,  IP  bbl.,  §3  25  ;  Pink 
Eyes,  $2  50  ;  Western  Reds,  $2  75  ;  Sweet  Potatoes,  $3 
75  ;  Cabbages,  IP  100,  $5©Sj7  ;  red  do.,  $>6@$8  ;  Savoys, 
$4@$5  ;  Curled  Greens,  $1  50;  Onions  white,  IP  bbl ,  §2 
®$2  25  ;  yellow,  $2;  red,  $1  75  ;  Parsneps,  IP  bbl.,  $1  62%; 
Carrots,  §1  50  ;  Beets,  $1  50@§L  62%  ;  Turnips,  ip  bbl. 
white,  §1  75;  Ruta  Baga,  §1  62%;  Spinach,  IP  bbl.,  tvhite, 
$1  75  ;  Corn  Salad,  $  basket,  50c.;  Celery,  Ip  doz.  bunches, 
$1@$1  12%;  Parsley,  25c.;  Leeks,  62%c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  R.  I.  Greenings,  $  bbl.,  $3@$3  25  ; 
Seek-no-further,  $2  75@$3  ;  Baldwins,  §3@$3  25  ;  Spitzen- 
burgs,  $3@$3  25  ;  Roxbury  Russets,  $2  75@J3  ;  Talman’s 
Sweeting,  $2  75  ;  Cranberries,  $  bbl-,  $7@$7  50,  Ip  bush., 
$3  ;  Hickory  nuts,  $  bbl.,  $4  50,  Ip  bush.,  $2  ;  Chestnuts, 
IP  bbl.,  $7,  $  bush.,  $2  25. 

A  sudden  change  in  the  weather  operated  against  the 
sale  of  fruits  and  vegetables  this  morning,  as  the  frost  was 
too  severe  to  expose  them;  there  was,  however,  a  fair  sup¬ 
ply  of  cabbages,  at  the  same  prices  quoted  last  week.  Cel¬ 
ery  is  not  as  plentiful  as  it  has  been,  and  the  quality  of  that 
which  we  noticed  was  inferior  in  size  and  higher  in  price 
than  it  has  been  for  some  weeks.  The  variety  of  vegetables 
has  reached  the  lowest  point,  as  this  is  the  most  inactive 
season  of  the  year  for  market  gardeners. 

Apples  do  not  vary  much  in  price.  We  saw  some  good 
looking  Seek-no-furthers  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  Greenings  are  not  of  first  quality.  Roxbury  Rus¬ 
sets  keep  well,  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  useful 
winter  apples.  We  see  very  few  samples  of  the  more  choice 
varieties,  and  conclude  that  those  who  have  them  for  sale 
do  better  by  sending  them  to  city  grocery  stores  by  engage¬ 
ment,  than  they  could  by  forwarding  them  to  Washington 
market.  Higher  prices  nre  obtained  for  good  samples  at 
Fulton  market,  as  it  is  more  easy  of  access  to  the  consumers. 
Some  good  samples  are  to  be  found  there  during  the  season, 
which  are  doubtless  worth  the  difference  in  price  demanded. 
Cranberries  are  sold  by  retail  from  $8  to  $8  50  ;  the  supply 
is  limited  at  present.  Some  lots  from  Jersey  City,  grown 
spontaneously,  are  inferior  to  those  from  the  New-England 
States  ;  there  is  much  difference  in  the  qualities  of  the  va¬ 
rious  samples  received. 

Poultry  continues  at  similar  prices  to  those  quoted  last 
week;  we  saw  a  case  of  fine  turkeys  opened,  for  which 
11  cents  was  asked ;  they  were  well  frozen. 

Eggs  do  not  vary  in  price  ;  they  are  quoted  at  23%c.  per 
doz.,  wholesale,  and  by  retail  fresh  country  eggs  are  quoted 
at  four  for  one  shilling. 

- — — 

NEW- YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

January  30,  1854. 

g,TiiE  state  of  the  Cattle  Market  this  morning  was  very 
similar  to  what  it  was  on  this  day  week,  except  that  the  de¬ 
mand  was  a  little  more  brisk  ;  the  weather  being  very  cold, 
and  the  supply  on  hand  nearly  equal  to  last  report,  the  prices 
varied  very  little.  Some  very  fine  lots  of  cattle  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  fair  remunerative  prices.  One  lot  purchased  by 
Benjamin  Weeks  of  heavy  cattle  did  not  average  over  10c. 
More  were  sold  at  from  9%  @10c.  than  at  any  other  price. 
The  lowest  figure  we  quote  is  8  cents  for  beef  at  all  worth 
purchasing.  Complaints  are  still  made  of  the  want  of  ac¬ 
commodation  on  the  Rail  Roads,  as  the  dealers  suffer  much 
from  delay. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  for  the  week  ending  Jan. 
30,  at  the 

Washington  Yards,  Forty-fourth  street. 

A.  M.  Allerton,  Proprietor. 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  IN  MARKET  TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 

2,188 

Cows, 

17 

Sheep, 

1,600 

Veals, 

161 

Swine, 

542 

The  prices  are  quoted  as  follows  : 

Inferior,  8@9c. 

Middling,  9@9%c. 

Superior,  10c. 

Extra,  10%c. 

The  numbers  reported  above  were  forwarded  as  by  the 
following  routes. 

By  Harlem  railroad,  beeves,  309  ;  cows,  17  ;  sheep,  1GOO  ; 
veals,  161. 

By  the  Hudson  River  railroad,  beeves,  650,  Hogs,  378. 
By  the  Erie  railroad,  beeves,  900.;  swine,  164. 


jgpf  these  776  were  New-York  State  cattle,  forwarded  by 
the  cars.  On  foot  72. 

From  Pennsylvania,  on  foot,  89. 

From  Ohio,  by  cars,  435. 

From  Virginia,  on  foot,  132. 

From  Kentucky,  by  cars,  300. 

Several  lots  of  cattle  arrived  at  noon,  which  of  course  pre¬ 
vented  their  being  sold  to  advantage  in  to-day’s  market. 
Very  few  beeves  were  on  hand  at  either  of  the  other  market 
places.  • 

The  cattle  reported  at  Chamberlin’s  are  as  follows  : 

RECEIVED  DURING  TIIE  WEEK.  IN  MARKET  TO-DAY- 


Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  street. 


Beeves, 

325 

10 

Cows  and  Calves,  30 

5 

Sheep, 

3,100 

400 

Vcalo, 

20 

Browning’s,  Sixth  street. 

Beeves, 

327 

Cows, 

85 

Sheep, 

3,472 

O’Brien’s,  Sixth  street. 

800 

Cows, 

40 

Beevcp, 

135 

The  prices  of  beef  reported  by  Chamberlin  are  from  7%@ 
10c.  with  a  little  more  demand  than  at  last  report. 

Sheet. — The  receipts  of  sheep  have  been  a  little  larger 
for  the  past  week,  and  prices  at  least  no  worse.  A  few 
choice  lots  have  been  disposed  of.  There  are  not  many  on 
hand  to-day.  Chamberlin  reports  the  average  prices  at  S3 
@4  50,  $7  50(21$  10,  for  extras;  he  reports  a  lot  of  228® 
§6  75  per  head  from  Bucks  Co.  ;  Pa. 

John  Mortimore,  broker,  furnishes  the  following  list  of 
sales  with  the  average  rates  : 


Sheep. 

Average  per  head. 

Per  pound. 

190 

$4  25 

10c. 

125 

4  50 

10%c. 

227 

6  75 

11c. 

122 

4  12% 

10c. 

126 

4  37% 

i0c.% 

The  sheep  market  has  been  rather  dull,  owiug  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  the  supply  of  pork  and  poultry.  There  is  not  any 
prospect  of  an  advance  for  the  present.  Mutton  sells  in  the 
carcase  at  Washington  Market  at  from  5%@8%  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  quality. 

Wm.  Deheart  furnishes  a  few  notes  of  his  sales :  197 
sheep  @$4  75  ;  24  @$4  37% ;  60  @$4  31%  ;  48  ®$5  75  ; 
145  for  $677  75 ;  120  ©$5  62%  ;  64  @$5  ,  34  @$4  12% 

At  Browning’s  McGraw  &  Palmer  had  a  lot  of  long  wool 
South-Downs,  from  Schoharie  Co  ,  N.  Y.,  fed  by  Mr.  Good¬ 
year,  which  were  estimated  @110  pounds  each,  held  @$1G, 
The  prices  were  from  $3@$6. 

Veals. — No  variation  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  veals  ; 
tlie  number  received  dift'ers  little  from  last  week’s  report. 
Wm.  Deheart  sold  15  coarse  grass  calves  @$15  per  head. 

Swine — The  price  of  pork  has  decreased  during  the  past 
week.  The  latest  reports  from  the  Western  Markets  show 
a  little  disposition  to  advance.  The  Cincinnati  Gazette  re¬ 
ports  the  prices  for  hogs  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  instant,  at 
$4  75  @to  $4  90  which  is  a  slight  advance,  and  at  close  of 
market  sellers  were  disposed  to  hold  them  at  $5.  A.  M. 
Allerton  reports  sales  at  5@5^c.  for  542  reported  at  the 
Washington  Yards.  Carcases  at  Washington  Market  aver¬ 
aged  6c.@6J-c.  wholesale,  and  7c.  for  single  ones.  Poultry 
is  in  good  demand  in  lots  of  from  8c.@9c.  per  pound,  and  is 
retailed  at  10c.@llc.  The  weather  is  favorable  for  all  kinds 
of  meat. 

Horse  Market. — Few  sales  have  been  effected  within 
the  past  week  ;  the  number  of  horses  on  hand  is  not  much  di¬ 
minished  and  purchasers  would  fare  better  at  this  season 
than  sellers.  •  The  horse  season  has  not  yet  arrived.  A  few 
transactions  are  effected  from  week  to  week,  but  nothing 
worth  particular  notice. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce,  Groceries,  Provisions,  Lumber,  S  c, 


Ashes. 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853 . f  100  lbs.  5  Sl%@ - 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852 . 6  25  @ - 

Beeswax. 

American  Yellow . $  lb.  —  27  @28 

Bristles. 

American,  Gray  and  White . —  40  @—  45 

Coal. 

Liverpool  Orrel . Ip  chaldron,  10  50  @  13  — ■ 

Scotch . . @ - 

Sidney .  7  75  @  50 

Pictou . 8  50  @ 

Anthracite....  :  . 13  2,000  lb.  6  50  @  7  — 

Cotton.  A  tlantic  Other  Qulf 

Ports.  Florida.  Ports. 

Inferior . —  ® —  —  © —  —  @ — 

Low  to  good  ord .  7%@8%  7%@8%  7%@8 )4 

Low  to  good  mid .  9%@10%  10%@11%  11  @11  % 

Mid.  fair  to  fair . 10  @11  11%@11M  11%@I2 

Fully  fr.  to  good  fr . 11  %@ —  11^@ —  —  @12% 

Good  and  fine . —  @ —  —  @ —  —  @ — 


.13  yard,  —  10%@10% 

. . . @—  — 

. . © - 


lb. 


Cotton  Bagging. 

Gunny  Cloth . 

American  Kentucky . 

Dundee . 

Coffee.  . 

Java,  White .  IP 

Mocha . - 

Maracaibo .  .  @ 

St.  Domingo . (cast) . . .  X  .  ..  9%@  10 

Cordage. 

Bale  Rope . ^  lb.  - 

Boit  Rope . 

Cories 

Velvet,  Quarts . $  g™.  —  35  ©—46 

Velvet,  Pints . .  . - 

Phials . " 

Feathers. 

Live  Geese,  prime . IP  Il> 

Flax. 

Jersey . 

Flour  and  Meal. 

Sour . IP  bbl. 

Superfine  No.  2 . 

State,  common  brands . 

State,  Straight  brand . 

State,  favorite  brands . 

Western,  mixed  do . . . 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  Straight  do . 

Michigan,  fancy  brands . 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands . 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common . 

Ohio,  fancy  brands . 

Ohio,  extra  brands . 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do . 

Genesee,  fancy  brands . 

Genesee,  extra  brands . . . 

Canada,  (in  bond) . 

Brandywine . 

Georgetown . 

Petersburgli  City . 

Richmond  Country . 

Alexandria .  . • . 

Baltimore,  Howard  Street . 

Rye  Flour . 

Corn  Meal,  Jersey . 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine. .  . 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . IP  punch. 

Grain. 

Wheat.,  White  Genesee . IP  bush 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) . 

Wheat,  Southern,  White . 

Wheat,  Ohio,  White . . . 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White . 

Wheat,  Mixed  Western . . . 

Wheat,  Western  Red . 

Rye,  Northern . 

Corn,  Unsound . 

Corn,  Round  Yellow . 

Corn,  Round  White . 

Corn,  Southern  White . 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow . 

Corn,  Southern  Mixed . 

Corn,  Western  Mixed . 

Corn,  Western  Yellow . 

Barley . 

Oats,  River  and  Canal . . . 

Oats,  New-Jersey . 

Oats,  Western . 

Oats,  Penna . 

Oats,  Southern . 

Peas,  Black-eyed  . IP  2  bush. 

Peas,  Canada . bush. 

Beans,  White.  . 

Hay,  FOR  SHITTING  : 

North  River,  in  hales . IP  100  lbs. 


©-I0 

@-14  )4 


-  20  @—28 

-  4  @—12 

-  45  @—  47 

-  8  @-  9 

6  25  @6  62)4 
9  75  @8  87 )4 
9—  @9  66% 
9  06%@9  12 )4 

9  1 2%  @ - - 

9  O0%@9  25 
9  1 1  %  @9  31% 
9  18%@9  37 % 
9  12%@9  38 

9  06%@ - 

9  25  @9  50 
9  50  @10  50 
9—  ©10  25 

8  93%  @9  62% 

9  75  @11  — 

9  —  @ - 

9  37%  @9  50 
9  37%®9  50“ 
9  37%  @9  50 
9  25 
9  25 
9  25 
6  — 

5  — 

18  — 


@9  37 % 
@0  37% 
@G  12% 
@4  75 


@2  15 
@2  45  3 
@2  40 
@2  55 
@2  32 
@2  30 

@  -H 
@-79 
@-903 
@— 
@-93  a 
@—92 
@—93 
@—93 

® - 

@1  05 
@—54 
@—50 
@—55 
@ — 51 
@-48 
2  75  @2  87% 
1  18%®-  — 

1  50  @1  62 


2  60 
2  — 
2  35 

.  2  30 

.  2  50 

.  2  25 

.  2  20 
1  30 
1  10 

—  92 
r  09 
1  09 
1  09 
1  09 
1  10 

—  95 

—  51 

—  48 

—  53 

—  49 

—  45 


—  65 


ft-  70 


Hops. 

1853 . 

@  — 

48 

1852 . 

. —  38 

@  - 

40 

Hair. 

Rio  Giande,  Mixed . 

. .»  lb.  —  20 

@  — 

22 

Buenos  Ayres,  Mixed . 

. —  19 

©  - 

21 

Hemp. 

Russia,  clean . 

. . . . f  ton. 285  — 

@300 

— 

Russia,  Outshot . 

@  - 

— 

Manilla . 

. f  lb.—  10%@  — 

— 

.  —  10 

@  — 

— 

Sunn . 

. . —  6 

@  - 

— 

Italian . 

...»  ton,  240  — 

@  - 

— 

. .....132  50 

@135 

American,  Dew-rotted . 

. 170  — 

@175  50 

American,  do.,  Dressed.. .. 

. 180  — 

@220 

— 

American,  Water-rotted _ 

©  - 

— 

Molasses. 

New-Orleans . 

. f  gall.  -  28 

@  — 

— 

Porto  Rico . 

. —  23 

©  - 

37 

Cuba  Muscovado . 

. —  23 

@  — 

26 

Trinidad  Cuba . 

. —  23 

@  — 

26 

Cardenas,  &c . 

24 

KCu?,,"4d@G0d . fib.—  4%@;—  5 

Wrought,  6d@20d . . @ - 

Naval  Stores. 

Turpentine,  Soft,  North  County  ,f  2801b. - @ 

Turpentine,  Wilmington . . .  @ 

Tar . IP  bbl.  3  —  @ 

Pitch,  City .  2  75  @ 

Resin,  Common,  (delivered) .  1  75  @ 

Resin,  White . . $  2S0  lb.  2  50  © 

Spirits  Turpentine . f  gall.  —  66  @  — 

Provisions. 

Beef,  Mess,  Country . IP  bbl.  8  25  @11 

Beef,  Prime,  Country . 5  50  @5 

Beef,  Mess,  City . 13 —  @13 

Beef,  Mess,  extra . 15  50  @16 

Beef,  Prime,  City . 6  25  @6 


87% 

50 

87% 

75 

68 


75 

50 

50 

62* 
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Beef,  Mess,  repacked,  Wiscon . 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . tee. 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . bbl. 

Pork,  Prime,  Western . 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . 

Pork,  Clear,  Western . 

Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels . |P  lb. 

Hams,  Pickled, . 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . 

Shoulders,  Pickled . 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted . 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . ^  bbl. 

Beef,  Smoked . tg  lb. 

Butter,  Orange  County . 

Butter,  Ohio . 

Butter,  New-York  State  Dairies . 

Butter,  Canada . 

Butter,  other  Foreign,  (in  bond,) . 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime . 

Plaster  Paris. 

Blue  Nova  Scotia . tp  ton 

White  Nova  Scotia . 

Salt. 

Turks  Island . 

St.  Martin’s . 

Liverpool,  Ground . ^  sack. 

Liverpool,  Fine . 

Liverpool,  Fine,  Ashton’s . .• 

Saltpetre. 

Refined . tp 

Crude,  East  India . 

Nitrate  Soda . 

Seeds. 

Clover . . .  $  lb, 

Timothy,  Mowed . tee. 

Timothy,  Reaped . 

Flax,  American,  Rough . ^  bush. 

Linseed,  Calcutta . 

Sugar. 

St.  Croix . 

New-Orleans . 

Cuba  Muscovado.. . 

Porto  Rico . 

Havana,  White . 

Havana,  Brown  and  Yellow 

Manilla . 

Brazil  White . . 

Brazil,  Brown . 

Stuart’s,  Double-Refined,  Loaf. . . 


- @13  50 

18  50  @22  — 
15  12#@15  25 

12  8*X@ - 

14  88  @15  — 

- @16  25 

-  10^@ - 

‘  9X 


-  ex® - 

- @—  ex 

13  —  @15  — 

-  6X  ®—  9X 

-  20  @— 22^ 

—  12  @— 14 

—  16  @—  20 

—  12  @—14 
, - @ - 

liX 


3  50  @3  75 
3  50  @  3  e%x 


32  bush. - @ —  48 


1  10  @  1  12X 
1  45  @  1  50 
1  72>f@  1  75 


8 

i-  ~X 
—  5  @—  5X 

-10  ®-l\X 
14  —  @17  — 
17—  @20  — 


lb.  — 


-  © - 

4  @—  ex 
4X@—  6 

*X®—  ex 


—  5 


e?  '.a-  — 


do.  do.  Crushed  ;  q; 

do.  do.  ^Ground  :  g  : 

(A)  Crushed .  :  3  ’• 

2d  quality,  Crushed . 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Tobacco. 

Virginia . ^  lb. 

Kentucky . 

Mason  County . 

Maryland . 

St. Domingo . 

Cuba . 

Yara . 

Havana,  Fillers  and  Wrappers  . 

Florida  Wrappers . 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Leaf . 

Tallow. 

American,  Prime . $  lb. 

"Wool. 

American,  Saxony  Fleece . 

American,  Full-blood  Merino . 

American  X  and  X  Merino  . 

American,  Native  and  X  Merino. 

Extra,  Pulled, . 

Superfine,  Pulled . 

No.  1,  Pulled . 


7  X 


6%@—  7 
5  @ - 

ex® - 


I  lb.  ■ 


—  9 


-  ex®—  ex 

-  ex @-n 

--  © - 

-12  @— 18 

-  i&X® — eex 

-  40  @—  45 
-25  @  1  — 
-15  @—60 

-  6  @—20 

-  ex®— 15 

-  MX®-  12 

-50  @—55 

-  46  :  @—  48 

-  42  @ —  45 
-38  @—40 
-46  @—48 
-42  @—44 
■  38  @—  40 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Advertisements  for  the  American  Agriculturist  must  be 
paid  for  in  advance. 

House  wanted  for  a  small  family— one  a  few 

miles  from  the  city,  and  of  easy  access  daily,  would  be 
preferred.  A  plot  of  ground  attached  would  be  desirable. 
Possession  wanted  immediately,  or  at  any  time  before  the  1st. 
of  May.  A  good  tenant,  and  perhaps  a  future  purchaser,  may 
be  heard  of  by  addressing  or  calling  upon  J„  at  office  of  this 
paper. _ 

GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 

Hedge,  long-handle,  and  sliding  pruning 

SHEARS  ;  Budding  and  Edging  Knives ;  Pruning  Hatch¬ 
ets,  saws  and  knives :  pruning,  vine  and  flower  scissors ;  bill 
and  Milton  hooks  ;  lawn  and  garden  rakes;  garden  scufilers, 
hoes  of  great  variety,  shovels  and  spades ;  hand  engines, 
which  throw  water  forty  feet  or  more,  syringes  and  water 
pots :  grafting  chisels,  tree  scrapers,  and  caterpillar  brushes ; 
transplanting  trowels,  reels;  hand  plow  and  cultivator,  very 
useful  to  work  between  rows  of  vegetables,  together  with  a 
large  assortment  of  other  implements  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion.  [21  tf] _ R.  L.  ALLEN,  187  and  191  Water-st. 

BIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  GUANO.-A  full  and  mi¬ 
nute  description  of  the  different  crop3  and  soils  to 
which  Peruvian  Guano  is  adapted,  with  full  directions  for  its 
application,  a  pamphlet  of  96  pages,  and  can  be  sent,  through 
the  mail.  [21  tf]  R.  L.  ALLEN,  187  and  191  Water-st. 

SHEPHERD  DOGS. -WANTED  ONE  OF  THE? ABOVE 

vo»  Dogs  of  the  Scotch  Collie  breed.  He  should  be  under  one 
year  old,  and  partially  trained.  Name  lowest  price  at  once, 
which  must  be  moderate,  A.  B.  ALLEN,  189  Waler  st. 

ERKSHIItE  PIGS  OF'  PURE  BLOOD,  for  sale  by 

[20-22]  T.  S.  GOLD,  West  Cornwall,  Ct. 


For  sale-siiort-iiorn  bull  and  Suffolk  pigs. 

I  have  for  sale  three  one-year-old  Bulls,  got  by  my  im¬ 
ported  bull  Yene  Tempest.  Colors,  red  and  roan.  Also  a  few 
choice  pairs  of  Suffolk  Pigs,  bred  from  my  imported  stock. 
Auburn,  Jan,  20, 1854  [20-22]  .1.  M.  SHERWOOD, 

SIIORT-IIORNS.— I  have  on  hand  and  for  sale  two  good 
thorough-bred  Short-Horn  Bull  Calves. 

20-25* _ JOHN  R.  PAGE,  Sennett, 

PURE  BREED  SUFFOLK  SWINE,  OF  ALL  AGES,  AND 
Fancy  Fowls,  for  sale  constantly. 

19-22  GEO.  II.  KITTREDGE.  277  West  Sixteenth  St. 


ON  THE  FIRST  OF  JANUARY  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED, 
the  first  number  of  the  twentieth  volume  of 
THE  MAGAZINE  OF  IIORTICULTRRE. 
a  monthly  Journal  of  Horticultural  Science,  Landscape  Gar¬ 
dening,  and  Rural  Art.  Edited  by  C.  M.  IlOVEY,  author  of 
The  Fruits  of  America. 

Yol.  Nineteenth,  just  completed,  bound  in  cloth,  $2  50.  A 
few  complete  sets,  in  nineteen  volumes,  $2  00  each. 

The  Magazine  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  inform¬ 
ation  in  every  department  of  Horticulture.  Its  contents  em¬ 
brace— 


The  Science  and  Practice  of 
Cultivation. 

Descriptions  of  all  New 
Fruits. 

Pomological  Gossip. 

Notices  of  New  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Ac. 

Notices  of  all  New  Flowers 
and  Plants. 

Notes  on  Gardens  and  Nurse¬ 
ries. 

Improved  Modes  of  Culture. 


Construction  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Graperies. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

Review  of  Works  on  Garden¬ 
ing. 

General  Notices. 

Domestic  Notices. 

Replies  to  Questions. 

Reports  of  various  Horticul¬ 
tural  Societies. 

Massachusetts'  Horticultural 
Society 


And  to  facilitate  cultivators  in  their  labors,  a 

Monthly  Calender  of  Horticultural  Operations, 

given  in  detail,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  amateur  culti¬ 
vators,  reminding  them  of  the  routine  of  operations  which 
are  necessary  to  be  performed  in  the  Fruit  Garden,  Flower- 
Garden,  Ornamental  Grounds,  Greenhouses,  Grapery  and 
Kitchen  Garden,  through  the  varying  seasons  of  the  year; 
in  fine,  giving  all  the  information  which  the  amateur  or  the 
country  gentleman  requires  to  manage  successfully  the 
smallest  or  largest  garden. 

In  the  past  nineteen  volumns,  more  than  five  hundred 
drawings  of  the  newest  and  finest  Fruits  have  appeared, 
many  of  them  in  no  other  work,  and  upwards  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  other  engravings,  illustrating  the  great  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  treated  upon.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  render  the 
Magazine  what  it  has  heretofore  been,— the  most  valuable 
horticultural  periodical  extant. 

Terms,  $2  00  a  yeap.  in  advance.  A  liberal  discount  to 
agents. 

19-21  Address  ‘  IlOVEY  &  CO,”  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED, 

AN  EXPERIENCED,  PRACTICAL  gardener,  who 
who  understands  laying  out  grounds,  and  the  culture  of 
Ornamental  Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Grape  Vines. 

Apply  to  JAS.  FRENCIIE, 

18tf  41  Exchange  Place,  N.Y. 


E'EN  AND  BOYS’  CLOTHING,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND 
iVlL  Retail — cheaper  than  ever,  at  J.  VANDERBILT'S,  No. 
81  Fulton  street,  New-York.  A  very  large  assortment  of  all 
qualities  and  sizes  ;  also  a  splendid  assortment  of  fashionable 
goods,  which  will  be  made  to  order  in  a  style  that  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Also  India  rubber  clothing  and  furnishing  goods. 
Your  patronage  is  respectfully  solicited. 

2-30  J.  VANDERBILT.  81  Fulton  street. 


4 ARM  FOR  SALE.— THE  FARM  LATELY  OWNED  AND 
_  occupied  by  Richard  Dey,  deceased,  situated  on  the  east¬ 
ern  bank  of  Seneca  Lake,  in  the  township  of  Fayette,  county 
of  Seneca,  and  State  of  New-York,  It  contains  about  158  acres 
of  very  fertile  and  finely  situated  land,  not  an  inch  of  which 
hut  what  is  capable  of  tillage.  It  slopes  gently  to  the  lake, 
and  is  in  full  sight  of  and  only  seven  miles  from  the  beautiful 
town  of  Geneva.  Adjoining  is  the  premium  farm  of  Andrew 
Foster,  Esq.  Fifty  acres  are  in  wood,  eight  acres  are  in  or¬ 
chard  of  superior  grafted  fruits,  and  the  balance  in  pasture 
and  grain.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  plain  farm  house  in 
good  repair,  and  also  good  barns,  sheds,  workshops,  carriage- 
house,  chicken-houses,  and  granery.  There  is  a  good  well  of 
water  and  a  running  spring. 

This  farm  is  offered  low  to  close  an  estate.  The  price,  $50 
per  acre,  and  the  terms  of  payment  can  be  made  to  suit  al¬ 
most  any  purchaser.  Apply  to 

JAMES  R.  DEY,  74  Cortlandt  st.,  New-York, 
10-22]  or  CIIAS.  A.  COOK,  Esq.,  Pres,  of  the  Bank  of  Geneva. 


SHANGHAI  BUFF,  GREY,  AND  WHITE  ;  ALSO  BRAMA- 
C5  Pootras  and  Malay  fowl ,  100  pairs  assorted  for  sale.  Also 
Trees  and  Plants.  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses  and  GrapeVines. 
Catalogue  furnished.  Apply  by  mail  (post  paid)  to 

GEO.  SNYDER  &  CO., 

*  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 


^SHANGHAI  SnEEP.-FOR  SALE  A  VERY  DESIRABLE 
55?  flock  of  40  Sheep  of  the  Shanghai  in  China  breed.  Their 
mutton  is  of  superior  quality,  and  their  increase  extraordi¬ 
nary,  as  they  have  lambs  spring  and  fall,  and  never  less  than 
two  each  time,  and  sometimes  four  ;  and  the  increase  within 
four  years  has  been  from  three  to  over  sixty.  A  large  portion 
of  them  are  ewes,  and  several  fall  lambs.  They  will  be  sold 
cheap  if  all  are  taken  and  delivery  early. 

Apply  to  JOHN  CRYDEli,  73  South  street,  N.Y, 

FRENCH  PLATE  GLASS. 

F  HOPKINS  &  BROTHERS,  IMPORTERS  AND  DEAL- 
o  ers  in  French  Window  and  Plate  Glass,  61  Barclay  st., 
N.Y.  9-21 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


.an  RAIN  [MILLS,  STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON  MILLS,  AT  $6 
to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power. 

Tile  machines.-for  making  draining  tiles  of 

all  descriptions  aDd  sizes. 

WATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS- 
cliain  Pumps  ;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  &c. 

CALIFORNIA  IMPLEMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  MADE  Ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  California  and  Oregon  Markets. 
|T|RAINING  TILES  OF  ALL  FORMS  AND  SIZES. 

CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER.— A  newly- 
patented  machine,  will  harvest  10  or  12  acres  per  day 
with  one  horse. 

HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES. — BULLOCK’S  PROGRESS¬ 
IVE' Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use. 

Threshers  and  fanning-mills  combined-of 

Three  Sizes  and  Prices,  requiring  from  two  to  eight 
horses  to  drive  them,  with  corresponding  horse  powers.— 
These  are  the  latest  improved  patterns  in  the  United  States. 
SOUTHERN  PLOWS— Nos.  1014.  1H4. 12V2. 14, 15,  18, 181/2. 
vS  19, 191/2,  20,  A  1,  A  2.  50, 60,  and  all  other  sizes. 

CORN-SHELLERS,  HAY,  STRAW,  AND  STALK- CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis,  &c.,  of  all  sizes. 

"ETBURRALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
Market— strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash  by  THOMAS  D.  BURRALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by  „„  _T 

1-tf  R.  Ij.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


4GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.-THE  SUBSCRIBER 
keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements : 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye,  &c. 
Oram  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses — Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace— 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  lightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  toallkindsof  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street. 


KEES  &  HOYT,  PREMIUM  PATENT  RIVETED  STRETCH- 
ed  Leather  Band  Manufacturers,  37  Spruce  street,  New 
York.  3-29 


FERTILIZERS. 


mTO.  1  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.-THIS  VALUABLE 
1  fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  has  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor,  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  “  C.  B.  De 
Burg,  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds  ;  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust.  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  (late  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,) 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


PERUVIAN  GUANO,— First  quality  of  Fresh  Peruvian 
Guano,  just  received  in  store 

R.  L.  ALLEN.  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA- 
C??  nure.— 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
the  best  materials,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  &  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole¬ 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street.  1-31 


HORSE  MARKETS. 


MOS  SMITH.  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLE,  No.  76 
L  East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York.  1-27 


^BULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN- 
SJ9  ty-fourth  street,  West  side  of  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

1-34  A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Proprietor. 


>AGAN  &  GRAHAM,  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES, 
cor.  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.-F.  &  G.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  with  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

BARKER’S  CHE VEUXTONIQUE.— THIS  IS  AN  ENTIRE- 

_ &  ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving, 

Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  and,  unlike  most  prepa¬ 
rations  designed  for  tlje  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease, 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal¬ 
libly  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  at  BARKER’S  Ladies’  Hair-dress- 
ng  Establishment,  No.  439  Broadway.  2  48 


HORTICULTURAL. 

ASPBERISYPLANTsToF  THE  PURE  RED  ANTWERP 

_ -  stock,  for  sale  in  quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  The 

plants  are  all  warranted,  and  in  a  thrifty  condition,  and  will 
be  delivered  in  New-York  for  $50  per  thousand.  NATHA¬ 
NIEL  HALLOCK,  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.-P.  S.  Orders  by 
mail  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  and  no  charge  made  for 
packing.  Orders  to  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  street, 
will  receive  prompt  attention.  1-21* 


WACHUSETT  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES, 

[EW. BEDFORD,  MASS.,  ANTHONY  &  McAFEE,  PRO- 
_  J  PRIETORS,  Successors  to  Henry  H.  Crapo,  would  invite 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  extensive  stock  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Rose 
Bushes,  &c.,  Evergreens,  Balsam  Firs.  American 
and  Chinese  Arbor  Vitae,  Cedrus  Deodara, 
Crvptomeria  Japonica,  Norway  Spruce, 

Yew  Trees,  Tree  Box,  &c. ;  an  exten¬ 
sive  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear, 

Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Apricot  Trees. 

The  stock  of  Pear  Trees  is  very  large,  both  on  Pear  and 
Portugal  Quince  Stocks,  embracing  every  thing  worthy  of 
cultivation.  All  our  Pear  Trees  are  propagated  and  grown 
by  ourselves,  and 

WARRANTED  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

The  soil,  climate,  &c.,  of  this  locality  being  so  favorable  to 
the  Pear,  our  trees  are  unrivalled  for  health,  vigor  of  growth, 
&c.,  &c. 

They  are  all  free  from  that  destructive  malady 
THE  PEAR  BLIGHT, 
which  has  never  existed  in  this  locality. 

Prices  low,  and  a  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 
New-Bedford,  Jan,  1st,  1854.  17-68 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants.- 

Including  every  thing  necessary  to  the  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  Nursery,  and  Orchard,  with  all  the  recent  introduc¬ 
tions,  at  very  low  rates.  Descriptive  price  Catalogues  gratis. 
Carriage  paid  to  New-York.  Ornamental  and  other  planting 
done  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  best  season  for  trans¬ 
planting  is  after  Oct.  10.  Address  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.  8-53 


HOTELS. 

FARMERS’  HOTEL,  245  AND  247  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-York.  Farmers, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  patronize  this  house,  it  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  Harlem  Railroad,  Albany,  Newark,  New-Brunswick 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landings 
Boarding  $1  per  da; 

1-25 


;r  day. 

WM.  S.  CHAMBERLIN  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 

CHIMNEY  TOPS,  MADE  BY  THE  GARNKIRK  COMPANY. 

Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors,  Vases  and  Statuary  for  lawns 
and  gardens,  &c.,  for  sale  by 

2-32  MILLER,  COATES  &  YOULE,  279  Pearl  street. 

IRON  BEDSTEADS  VS.  BEDBUGS  1-500  IRON  BEDSTEA  DS, 
which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  500  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against  Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  All  kinds  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work,  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER,  Manufacturer, 
178  William  street,  between  Beekman  and  Spruce,  N.  Y,  2-36 

rf't  ENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHING  WARERONMS. — SIMP- 
tOT  SON  &  Co.,  No.  89  Canal  street,  Importers  and  Manufac¬ 
turers,  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  old  and  young 
housekeepers  to  their  stock  of  new  goods,  viz..  Ivory  Handle 
Cutlery,  Fine  Trays  Plaited,  Britannia  and  Enamel  Ware, 
Planished  and  Plain  Tin  Ware,  Fire  Sets,  Shovels,  Coal  Hods, 
Ac.  Also  Meat  Safes,  Clothes  Horses,  Tubs,  Pails,  Brooms  and 
Baskets.  Persons  about  purchasing  a  new  outfit  will  find  it 
to  their  interest  to  call.  Prices  low,  and  goods  delivered  free 
of  expense.  (9-21)  SIMPSON  &  Co..  No.  98  Canal  st. 


CARPETINGS.-SPRING  IMPORTATIONS,  1853.— PETER¬ 
SON  &  HUMPHREY.379  Broadway,  (corner  White  street,) 
have  received  per  late  steamers  and  packets  from  Europe, 
their  large  and  extensive  assortment  of  rich  and  elegant  Car¬ 
petings,  consisting  of  rich  Mosaic  Carpets,  in  one  entire  piece ; 
rich  Medallion  Carpets,  adapted  to  any  sized  room ;  rich  Vel¬ 
vet  Ambusson  and  Axminster  Carpets:  rich  Tapestry  and 
Brussels  ;  English  Three-ply  and  Ingrain,  entirely  new  pat¬ 
terns  and  shadings.  Oil  cloths,  from  the  best  English  and 
American  manufactories,  of  the  best  finish  and  design,  pat¬ 
terns  only  to  be  found  at  our  establishment,  and  all  other 
goods  usually  found  in  first-class  carpet  stores,  for  sale  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms.  Having  given  our  orders  and  received 
our  goods  before  the  late  advance  in  prices,  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  our  stock  of  goods  full  10  per  cent,  less  than  those  stores 
obliged  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  rates.  Freely  shown  to 
persons  favoring  us  with  their  patronage.  2-21 


House  furnishing  and  mechanics’  hard- 

ware. — M.  DA  COSTA  &  CO.  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in 
the  above  line  cheap  for  cash,  All  articles  warranted,  ex¬ 
changed  or  taken  back.  No.  206  Chatham  street,  opposite 
Division  street,  N.  Y.  6-31 


INSURANCE. 

i  ROOKLYN  FIREINSURANCE  COMPANY,  CHARTERED 
J8J>  in  1824.  Offices— No.  43  Fulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Merchants’-Exchange,  Wall  street, 
New-York. 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of  $30,000,  continue 
to  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 


William  Ellsworth, 
Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
Caleb  S.  Woodhull, 
Charles  T.  Cromwell, 
Samuel  P.  Townsend, 
John  Eadie, 

Joel  S.  Oatinan, 
Robert  C.  Bell, 

John  N.  Genin, 
Henry  Quackenboss, 


Justus  S.  Redfield, 
John  W.  Amerman, 
Fordyce  Hitchcock, 
John  C.  Smith, 

George  Gilfillan, 
Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 
Samuel  F.  Whiting, 
John  Greenwood,  Jr. 
George  Burroughs, 

A.  B.  Miller, 


WILLIAM  ELLSWORTH,  President, 
Alfred  G.  Stevens,  Secretary.  1—26* 


FARMERS’  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ONEIDA.  CAPI 
tal,  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  AGENT, 

1-22 _ 78  Broadway. 

/gpl  RANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  UTICA.  CAPITAL. 
vLeT  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  Agent,  78  Broadway. 


JEWELRY,  &c. 


rATCHES,  JEWELRY,  AND  GOLD  PFNS.  SILVER  and 
Plated  Ware,  Fancy  Goods,  etc.,  at  unprecedented 
low  prices. 

WATCHES,  fine  gold,  as  low  as  $20. 

WATCHES,  silver  coin,  as  low  as  $10, 

And  all  other  articles  cheap  in  proportion.  Our  motto  is, 
"Rapid  sales  and  small  profits.”  Walches,  Jewelry,  Gold  Pens, 
&c ..  repaired  and  warranted,  at  much  less  than  the  usual 
prices.  WILMARTH  &  FARNAM,  Watch  Makers  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Manufacturing  Jewellers,  202  Bowery,  N.Y.  9-21 

LIVERY  STABLES. 

mTORTIIRUP  &  POST’S  DROVE  AND  SALE  STABLES, 
l'8i  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  300  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit.  R.  K.  NORTHRUP, 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B.— New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  1-34 

CONCKL1N  &  HUGG,  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  &  65 
Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues, (office  on  Twenty-fourth  street, )New-York.— Coaches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month. _ 1—10 

French  burr,  esopus  and  cologne  mill-stones, 

Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry,  45  Duane  street.  -  1-26 


MACHINERY,  PATENTS,  &c. 

fTAOUBLE-ACTING  LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMPS,  CISTERN 
MJP  and  Well  Pumps,  Ship  and  Fire  Engines,  Copper-riveted 
Hose  of  all  sizes.  Hose  Cuppings,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  &c. 
These  Pumps,  from  their  construction,  and  little  liability  to 
disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  factories,  mines,  railroad 
water-stations,  breweries,  tan  works,  steamboats,  water 
boats,  family  purposes,  hot  liquids,  &c.  I  also  manufacture 
to  order  Village  Fire  Engines,  with  Double-acting  Lift  and 
Force  Pump,  light,  easily  handled,  and  worked  by  few  men. 
The  same  pumps  may  be  arranged  as  a  stationary  Engine,  or 
to  supply  other  Engines.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine.  The  Cistern  and  Force  Pumps  are  so  arranged  that 
they  will  not  freeze  if  placed  out-doors.  They  are  made  of  cast 
iron  in  part.  2-22  G.  B.  FARKAM,  34  Cliff  street. 


ST  RON  AND  STEEL.— SANDERSON  BROTHERS  &  CO., 
S_  Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson,  16  Cliff  street. 

Boston,  J.  B.  Taft,  21  Doane  street. 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith,  42  Commerce  street. 

New-Orleans,  A.  Robb,  24  Bank  Place. 

2-43 


MANUFACTURES. 

ID50RTABLE  FORGES.— REMOVAL.— THE  SUBSCRIBER, 
MT  successor  of  E.  Flagler,  and  sole  manufacturer  of  Queen’s 
patent  portable  Forge  and  Bellows,  respectfully  gives  notice 
that  he  has  removed  his  depot  for  the  sale  of  said  Forges  to 
No.  210  Water  street,  (directly  opposite  his  old  location.) 
where,  by  the  long-attested  superiority  of  this  portable  Forge 
over  all  others  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths,  machinists,  jewelers, 
dentists,  coppersmiths,  shipping,  quarries,  public  works,  &c„ 
&c.,  he  hopes  to  retain  a  continuance  of  past  patronage. 
FHED ERICK  P.  FLAGLER,  No,  210  Water  street.  2-22 


Might  carriages.— isaac  ford,  coach  and  light 

A  Carriage-Maker,  116  Elizabeth  street.  New-York,  has 
constantly  on  hand  a  great  variety  of  Carriages  of  all  kinds, 
of  the  most  fashionable  patterns,  built  under  his  personal 
superintendence,  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  of  the  very 
best  materials.  Carriages  from  his  establishment  are  now 
running  in  England,  France,  Canada,  and  throughout  the 
United  States.  Carriages  will  be  built  to  order  at  very  short 
notice,  of  any  pattern,  and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
1-21  ISAAC  FORD,  116  Elizabeth  street,  New-York. 


PANIEL  D.  WINANT,  SUCCESSOR  TO  I).  PENN,  BIL- 
liard  Table  maker,  No.  73  Gold  street,  between  Beekman 
and  Spruce,  New-York.  Every  thing  in  the  line  furnished  at 
10  per  cent,  less  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  city. 
Tables,  balls,  maces,  cues,  cloths,  by  the  piece  or  yard  ;  Gibb’s 
adhesive  cue  wax ;  silk  and  worsted  pockets;  fringes  ;  French 
and  American  patent  cue  points ;  cord,  pool  boards,  rule 
boards,  etc.  In  short,  every  thing  in  the  trade  always  to  be 
had.  Spanish  pins.  Orders  by  letter,  for  new  articles  or  for 
repairs,  attended  to  as  promptly  as  if  given  in  person.  2-21 


gn&ANGES  AND  HEATERS.— I  AM  NOW  PREPARED  TO 
1D&/  supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 
is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  &c.,  than  any  other  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  for  warming  houses  of  any  size.  Apply  to 
2-40  A.  MCPHERSON,  No.  233K  Water  street. 


W*  OLIVER,  WIRE  WORKER,  NO.  25  FULTON  STREET, 
Hjo  corner  of  Water,  up  stairs.— Wove  Wire  of  every  de- 
cription  ;  Sieves  and  Riddles ;  coal,  sand,  and  gravel  Screens ; 
and  Wire  Work  of  all  kinds.  Also,  the  most  ingenious  patent 
self-setting,  revolving  Rat-trap  in  the  world.  Locomotive  spark 
Wire,  &c.  N.  B.— Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  sup¬ 
plied  with  wove  wire  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  as  low  as  at 
any  factory  in  the  Union.  *  2-24 


Fish  hooks  and  fishing  tackle,  needles,  &c.- 

HENRY  WILLSHER,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 
Needles,  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
and  Kirby  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks ; 
Salmon,  Lake,  and  Trout  Flies ;  Cork  and  Wood  Floats ;  Flax, 
Twisted  and  Plaited  Silk,  Chinese  Grass  Hair,  and  Cable-laid 
Lines;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use ;  Silk-worm  Gut ;  Snells ;  Double 
Twist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders;  Spoon  Bait;  Squids;  Multi¬ 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish ;  Walking-cane 
and  other  Rods ;  Lolley’s  and  Chambers’ Sail  Needles;  Pack 
and  Willsher’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  &c. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No,  9  Cedar  street, 
New-York.  N.  B.— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to.  2—40 


Axes  and  hatciiets-made  by  collins  &  co. 

Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’  Axes.  An  extensive 
and  constant  supply  of  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  of 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tools,  suited 
to  this  and  foreign  markets,  for  sale  on  favorable  terms  to  the 
trade,  by  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city 
212  Water  street.  [1-23]  COLLINS  &  CO. 


MEDICAL. 

Otto  &  kceiiler,  manufacturers  of  surgical 

and  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instruments,  Trussess.  Band¬ 
ages,  &c.,  No.  58  Chatham  street,  second  floor,  Now-York.  All 
kinds  of  Instruments,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made,  repaired,  and 
ground  at  the  shortest  notice.  7-23 


t^YE-SIGHT.— E.  S.  FRANKS,  SPECTACLE-MAKER,  52 
_A  Bowery,  (third  door  from  the  Bowery  Theatre.)  Optician 
to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary,  adjusts  his 
Improved  Spectacles  to  Weak  Sight  with  unerring  accuracy, 
at  a  low  price,  and  changes  them  without  further  charge,  if 
not  approved  of.  References  :  Drs.  Dubois,  Wilkes,  and  Hal¬ 
stead,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Infirmary;  Drs.  Ste¬ 
phenson  and  Rogers,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital ; 
Drs.  Halstead  and  Bulldey,  Physicians  to  the  New-York  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  Dr.- Wood,  late  President  of  the  New-York  Academy  of 
Medicine ;  Dr.  Darling,  Anatomical  Demonstrator  at  the  New- 
York  University  Medical  College ;  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Wallace,  and 
Dr.  Dixon,  Editor  of  the  Scalpel.  2-24 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

W  ANTERNSiLiDWARDS  &  TAYNTORJ39(n3roome^ street, 
M-A  New-York,  Manufacturers  of  Hall  and  Street  Lamps, 
with  Stained  or  Cut  Glass,  Fire  Engine  Signals  made  any 
style  or  pattern.  Glass  bent  for  Clocks,  Barometers  and  Bow 
Windows.  Constantly  on  hand  every  style  and  pattern  of 
House  Lamps  of  Glass  or  Britannia  Ware. 

CHAS  M.  EDWARDS.  [10-22]  EDWIN  E.  TAYNTOR. 


J^RISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS  CHAMPAGNE.— The  under 
.  signed  respectfully  requests  the  attention  of  dealers  and 
the  public  generally  to  the  superior  merits  of  this  Wine,  which 
he  is  now  introducing  in  this  market.  With  a  view  to  establish¬ 
ing  a  reputation  in  this  country  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  them 
in  Europe,  the  proprietors,  Messrs.  FRISSARD  PERE  ET  FILS, 
guarantee  that  the  Wines  shall  be  of  uniform  quality,  and 
equal  to  the  best  now  in  vogue.  An  invoice  Is  now  landing 
from  ship  John  Spear,  from  Havre. 

WILLIAM  W.  HINCKEN,  11  Old  Slip, 

2-21  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States. 


/Ti  REENWICII  POTTERY,  261  WEST  EIGHTEENTH 
MJSI  street.  Steam-pressed  Vitrified  Drain  Pipe,  from  three 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  feet  lengths.  The 
best  and  cheapest  medium  for  drainage  and  sewerage  ever 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  subscriber  is  the  exclusive  man 
ufacturer  of  steam-pressed  Drain  Pipe  in  this  country,  and  he 
offers  it  to  the  publican  as  favorable  terms  as  the  Qrdinary 
drain  pipe  made  or  sold  in  this  city. 

2-27  WASHINGTON  SMITH. 


JAS.  S.  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  GILDERS  AND  PICTURE  FRAME 
Makers.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  Gilt  Mouldings,  French 
Plate  Looking  Glasses,  &c.,  158  William  street,  corner  of  Ann 
street,  New-York.  N.  B.— Merchants’  orders  for  cards  prompt¬ 
ly  attended  to.  1-21 


PIANO  FORTES. 


LBERT  WEBER,  PIANO  FORTE  MANUFACTURER,  103 
L  West  Broadway,  between  White  and  Franklin  sts.  [11-23 

OLIAN  PIANO  FORTES,  AT  NO.  441  BROADWAY- 

_ I  A  large  assortment  of  Pianos  from  the  celebrated  house 

of  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  Boston ;  also  the  well-known  Instru¬ 
ments  of  A.  W.  Ladd  &  Co.,  with  a  full  supply  of  new  and 
second-hand  Pianos,  of  various  makers,  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Pianos  to  let. 

1-22  LINCOLN  &  THOMPSON,  No  441  Broadway. 


PAINTS. 

IpSRIDGEWATER  PAINT,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 
Bridgewater  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  New-Jer- 
sey.— The  Company  have  now  on  hand  a  supply  of  this  Paint, 
which  they  offer  to  the  public  as  the  best  article  known  for 
roofs,  decks  and  bottoms  of  steamers  and  other  vessels,  also 
oir  brick  and  wood-work  generally ;  and  from  its  spark  and 
fender-proof  qualities,  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  protection  for  railroad  and  other  bridges, 
cars,  depot  buildings,  &c.  The  strongest  testimonials  of 
the  virtues  of  this  article  from  officers  of  the  army,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  railroads,  insurance  companies,  captains  of  ves¬ 
sels,  painters,  &c.,  may  be  seen,  together  with  specimens  on 
tin,  wood,  canvas,  &c..  at  the  depot  of  the  Company.  For 
sale,  dry,  in  packages  of  200  lbs.  and  upwards,  and  in  oil,  in 
kegs  of  25,  50,  and  100  lbs.,  by 

R.  BOGERT,  General  Agent, 

1-22  125  Pearl  and  78  Beaver  street. 


PROVISIONS. 


VAN  NORLENS, 

DEALERS  IN  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
stantly  receiving  .large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  in  tubs  and  firkins,  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes,  Lard 
in  barrels,  tubs  and  kegs.  For  sale  at 
1-24  VAN  NOR  DENS’.  157  West,  street.  New-York. 


IIOLESALE  FISH  STORE.— 500  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 
bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 
Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  halfs  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
Herring,  300  halfs  New  Herring,  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod¬ 
fish,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring, 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring,  3000  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal¬ 
mon,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her¬ 
ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut, 
White-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish,  &c. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  &  CO., 

81  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West, 
May  13th,  1852.  New-York. 

NELSON  WELLS.  1-52  S.  H.  WOOD. 


PEAL  ESTATE. 

Si  F.  COGSWELL.  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
kzf®  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lands  in  the  cities  of 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgh,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials: 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Stryker,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brusu,  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank,  Brooklyn.  1-26 


SASHES  AND  .BLINDS.  ' 

Boor,  sash,  and  blind  depot,  no.  8t  duane  st. 

The  attention  of  builders,  shippers,  and  others,  is  invited 
to  the  stock  of  Doors,  Windows,  and  Blinds,  which  I  offer, 
wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  manufacture  of  the  above  articles  (to  or¬ 
der)  for  first  class  buildings,  which  will  be  warranted  as  good 
as  can  be  made.  (9-21)  GEO.  WARREN  IIATSTAT. 


SEEDS. 


EEDS.-TIMOTIIY ;  RED  AND  WHITE  CLOVER  ;  BLUE 
ki?  Grass ;  Orchard  Grass ;  Bay  Grass ;  Red  Top ;  Sugar  Corn ; 
Peas;  Beans;  Turnip;  Cabbage;  Beet;  Lettuce;  Onions; 
Radish ;  Squash  ;  Osage  Orange ;  Large  Yellow  Locust,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  field  and  garden  seeds.  Also  Rhubarb  Roots  ; 
Asparagus  Plant?,  &c.  k«  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

and  191  Water  street. 


STOCK. 


SMPROVED  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS.  -  HAVING  HAD 
great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stock  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  I  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice  as  convenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  in 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 
South. 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Ilerefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayrshires.  Long-wooled  Sheep— the  Cotswold, 
Oxford,  Leicester.  Bakewell,  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
tire  Southdown.  Fine-wooled  Sheep— such  as  the  Saxon,  Span 
ish,  and  French  Merino. 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious. 

1-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN.  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street. 


COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS.-I  have  for  sale,  by  the  pair, 
young  Cochin  China  Fowls,  of  the  best  blood  in  America, 
and  desirable  for  their  great  size,  their  symmetry  and  fine 
plumage.  Address  RODNEY  L.  ADAMS, 

10-22  Lyons,  N.Y. 
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PRIZES  TO  BE  PAID  IN  CASH! 


In  order  to  encourage  competition  we  offer  the 
following  Prizes: 

To  the  person  sending  the  largest  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  from  one  post-office,  and  at  the  club 
prices,  before  the  15th  day  of  February,  1854,  we  will  send  in 


cash  or  a  New-York  draft  $30  00 

For  the  second  highest  list  •  -  -  -  25  00 

third  do  -  .  .  -  •  20  00 

■  ,  fourth  do  :  15  00 

filth  do  -  -  -  •  ‘  ’  10  00 

'sixth  do  . . 5  00 


Persons  sending  in  names  for  competition,  will  please  name 
the  fact  in  their  communications. 


Economical  Arrangement  to  furnish  other 
Periodicals. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  several  Publishers 
to  furnish  their  periodicals  in  connection  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  at  reduced  prices.  Read  the  following : 


The  American  Agriculturist  will  be  furnished 


with  Harper’s  Magazine,  one  year  for 

-  $4  00 

“  Putnam’s  do 

do 

-  4  00 

“  Knickerbocker 

do  - 

4  00 

“  Eclectic  do 

do 

-  6  00 

“  Littel's  Living  Age 

do  - 

6  00 

“  National  Magazine 

do 

-  3  50 

“  Dickens’s  Household  Words 

3  50 

“  Scientific  American 

do  • 

-  3  00 

“  (Weekly  Tribune 

do  - 

3  00 

“  Weekly  Times 

do 

-  3  00 

Any  other  magazine,  literary,  scientific,  agricultural,  or 
horticultural,  will  be  furnished  at  the  same  ratio  of  reduction 
from  subscription  prices;  also  the  daily  or  weekly  journals 
or  newspapers  published  in  this  city. 

ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  Water  street,  New-York. 

Agents  Wanted! 

Newsmen  and  Booksellers  throughout  the  country  are 
requested  to  act  as  Agents  for, the  American  Agriculturist. 
Those  sending  their  address  and  business  card  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  will  receive  specimen  copies,  and  a  statement  of  com¬ 
missions  paid. 

Liberal  commissions  will  also  be  allowe  to  a  few  young 
men  to  act  as  travelling  agents. 

For  further  information  address  the  Publishers,  or  oall  at 
their  office,  189  Water  street,  New-York. 


J.  A.  GRAY,  Printer,  95  and  97  Cliff  street,  N,  Y 


PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENT ! 

Eleventh  Volume  of 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

THE  LEADING  WEEKLY  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

THE  AGRICULTURIST, 

A  weekly  Periodical  of  16  large  quarto  pages,  making  an  annual  volume  of  832  pages  of 
nearly  double  the  size  of  those  in  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  Agriculturist. 


It  is  beautifully  printed  with  type  east  expressly  for  it,  and  on  the  best  of  clear  white  paper,  with 
wide  margin,  so  that  the  numbers  can  he  easily  stitched  or  bound  together. 

A  copious  Index  is  weekly  added,  which  will  be  fully  amplified  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  hound 
work. 

COMPREHENSIVE  IN  ITS  CHARACTER, 

Each  volume  will  contain  all  matter  worth  recording,  which  transpires  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  which  can  serve  to  instruct  or  interest  the  Farmer,  the  Planter,  the  Fruit-Grower,  the  Gardener, 
and  the  Stock-Breeder  ;  thus  making  it  the  most  complete  and  useful  Agricultural  Publication  of  the 
day. 

CORRECT  AND  VALUABLE  MARKET  REPORTS. 

The  Markets  will  he  carefully  reported,  giving  the  actual  transactions  which  take  place  from  week 
to  week,  in  Grain,  Provisions,  Cattle,  <fcc.,  thus  keeping  our  readers  constantly  and  reliably  advised 
as  to  tlieir  interests.  During  the  past  year  the  knowledge  obtained  from  these  Market  Reports  alone, 
has  saved  our  readers  thousands  of  dollars,  by  informing  them  of  the  best  time  to  sell  or  purchase. 

SUCH  A  PAPER  IS  DEMANDED  BY  THE  FARMING  COMMUNITY. 

The  Publishers  confidently  believe  that  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  are  becoming  too  much 
awake  to  the  demands  of  their  own  calling,  to  he  longer  satisfied  with  the  slow  monthly  issues  of  a 
paper  professedly  devoted  to  their  interests,  or  to  trust  alone  to  the  irresponsible  extracts  in  a  “farmer’s 
column,”  so  popular  just  now  in  papers  chiefly  devoted  to  business,  politics,  or  literature;  and  they 
look  for  the  united  support  of  all  the  intelligent  farmers  of  this  country  in  their  continued  effort  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  weekly  paper  of  high  and  reliable  character,  which  shall  he  progressive,  and  at  the  same  time 
cautious  and  conservative  in  all  its  teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY  AN  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER. 

The  Agriculturist  will  not  depart  from  its  legitimate  sphere  to  catch  popular  favor  by  lumbering 
up  its  pages  with  the  silly,  fictitious  literature,  and  light,  miscellaneous  matter  of  the  day;  it  has  a 
higher  aim  ;  and  a  small  part  only  of  its  space  will  be  devoted  to  matters  not  immediately  pertaining 
to  the  great  business  of  agriculture.  The  household  as  well  as  the  out-door  work  of  the  farm  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  due  share  of  attention.  The  humbugs  and  nostrums  afloat  in  tlie  community  will  be  tried  by 
reliable  scientific  rules,  and  their  worthlessness  exposed.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  publishers  to  keep  this 
paper  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  will  make  it  a  standard  work,  which  shall  communicate  to  its 
readers  only  that  which  is  safe  and  reliable. 

AN  INDEPENDENT  JOURNAL. 

The  American  Agriculturist  stands  uponzfsotwt  merits;  and  the  truthfulness,  zeal  and  ability  which 
it  brings  to  the  support  of  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  It  is  untrammeled  by  any  collateral  business 
connections  whatever ;  nor  is  it  the  organ  of  an'y  clique,  or  the  puffing  machine  of  any  man  or  tiling. 
Thoroughly  independent  in  all  points,  its  ample  pages  are  studiously  given  alone  to  the  support  and 
improvement  of  the  great  agricultural  class. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen, — its  principal 
editor  for  the  first  ten  years — and  Air.  Orange  Judd,  A.M.,  a  thoroughly  practical  farmer  and  agricul¬ 
tural  chemist. 

They  will  be  assisted  by  Prof.  Na.su,  who  has  been  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  successful 
farmers  of  New-Fngland,  and  is  now  Agricultural  Professor  of  Amherst  College;  Rev.  Vir.  Clift, 
widely  known  as  a  pleasing  and  instructive  writer  on  gardening  and  other  departments  of  practical 
agriculture,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  a  number  of  other  eminent  agricultural  writers. 

All  the  editors  are  men  practically  experienced  in  tlieir  profession,  each  of  whom  can  handle  the 
Plow  as  well  as  the  Pen. 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  COUNTRY  OF  ITS  CHARACTER. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is  supplied  to  regular  subscribers  at  a  cost  of  less  than  four  cents  a 
number,  of  sixteen  large  pages;  and  to  large  clubs  for  less  than  two  and  a  half  cents.  Each  number 
will  contain  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  soils,  manures,  crops,  stock,  the.,  which  will  often  he 
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WINTER  WORK  IN  ORCHARDS. 

It  is  a  good  time  now  in  winter,  to  range  the 
orchard,  and  examine  the  condition  of  the  trees, 
and  determine  the  amount  of  pruning  they  re¬ 
quire.  We  have  read  sundry  elaborate  essays 
and  discussions  as  to  the  best  time  of  the  year 
for  doing  this  important  work.  If  one  could 
always  command  his  time  alike,  this  question 
would  be  of  more  consequence  than  it  is,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  most  favorable  time  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tree  should  be  embraced.  From  long 
observation,  we  believe  that  from  the  first  open¬ 
ing  of  the  leaf-bud  to  the  falling  of  the  blossom, 
is  the  best  time  to  prune  fruit  trees.  The  sap 
is  then  in  full  flow,  new  bark  forms  rapidly 
under  the  old  bark  at  the  point  of  amputation, 
and  in  a  year  or  two — dependent  on  the  size  of 
the  branch  cut  off  and  the  vigor  of  the  tree — 
the  wound  is  healed,  and  a  smooth  and  healthy 
bark  covers  it. 

Presuming,  however,  that  every  one  cannot 
so  command  his  time,  particularly  the  farmer, 
who  is  most  busy  in  the  months  of  April,  May, 
and  June,  when  his  plowing  and  planting  must 
be  done,  we  can  only  reiterate  the  advice  of  the 
clergyman  to  his  parishioners,  who  asked  him 
when  was  the  best  time  to  prune  their  trees  ? 
“  When  your  tools  are  sharp,”  was  the  reply. 
So,  entirely  coinciding  with  our  clerical  friend, 
we  shall  assume  that  if  not  already  done,  the 
fine  saw  (orchards  should  never  be  cut  by  a 
coarse  one)  be  at  once  filed,  the  pruning-knife 
be  ground,  and  the  work  commenced.  It  will 
be  well  for  every  manager  of  a  young  orchard 
to  know  that  the  proper  starting  of  the  branches 
of  the  tree  at  first,  will  save  much  labor  in  the 
future  pruning,  besides  pushing  the  growth  of 
the  branches  in  the  right  direction.  If  a  tree 
have  six  leading  branches  instead  of  three, 
which  is  the  proper  number,  and  quite  enough, 
each  of  the  six,  making  equal  growth,  will,  of 
course,  be  only  half  the  size  of  either  of  the 
three.  Besides  the  growth  of  the  three  super¬ 
fluous  branches  robbing  the  three  necessary 
ones,  they  actually  interfere  with  their  bearing, 
and  if  the  tree  be  intended  to  produce  at  all, 
they  must  be  ultimately  cut  away,  and  thus  all 
this  expenditure  of  sap  and  time  is  lost,  and  the 
root  impoverished  in  providing  for  so  much 
worthless  wood ;  therefore  it  is  of  the  highest 
consequence  that  young  trees  be  properly  and 
timely  pruned. 

In  young  orchard  trees,  it  is  important,  also, 
that  pruning  be  so  done  as  to  give  a  vigorous 
growing  direction  to  the  branches.  Early  bear¬ 


ing  in  young  trees  is  of  little  consequence  com¬ 
pared  with  a  wholesome  and  substantial  growth. 
The  bearing  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  be  all 
the  more  abundant  in  its  own  proper  time.  So 
prune  as  to  spread  the  top  equally  as  possible 
all  over,  and  cut  out  such  limbs  as  incline  to 
chafe  each  other.  If  the  variety  of  the  tree  be 
peculiar  in  its  formation  of  top,  do  not  thwart 
its  natural  inclination,  by  striving  to  torture  it 
into  some  other  shape  ;  but  let  it  take  its  own 
course  mainly,  correcting  only,  as  it  goes  along, 
the  rices  of  its  habits,  if  any  it  have.  All  efforts 
to  counteract  nature  in  such  things  are  worse 
than  useless.  The  more  its  natural  habit  is 
combatted,  the  more  deformed  will  it  become  in 
its  constant  effort  at  presisting  in  it.  Applica¬ 
tions  to  the  cuts  in  young  trees  are  of  little  con¬ 
sequence.  Those  of  an  inch  or  two  in  diame¬ 
ter,  in  vigorous  trees,  are  soon  healed  by  the 
new  bark,  and  although  sundry  remedies  or 
plasters  have  been  recommended,  some  of  which 
we  have  used,  their  benefits  have  not  been  very 
apparent.  In  aged  trees,  with  large  cuts,  pro¬ 
tection  is  important.  A  salve  of  the  same  in¬ 
gredients  as  grafting-wax,  only  in  different  pro¬ 
portions,  say  a  quart  of  linseed  oil  to  a  pound 
of  rosin,  and  a  half  pound  of  beeswax,  boiled 
thoroughly  down  together,  and  applied  with  a 
brush,  in  a  state  just  liquid  enough  to  run  like 
common  paste,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  any  other. 
The  merest  coating  will  do,  as  its  only  office  is 
to  exclude  the  air.  This  may  also  be  applied  to 
small  cuts  on  young  trees,  if  preferred.  Gum 
Shellac,  dissolved  in  alcohol  to  the  consistence 
of  cream  will  also  answer,  but  is  hardly  so  last¬ 
ing  as  the  other. 

Another  important  thing  in  young  trees  is, 
that  they  be  kept  straight.  Prevailing  winds  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  our  country  are  apt  to  give 
trees  a  lean  in  one  direction.  So  much  so  have 
we  seen  whole  orchards,  that  they  had  lost  all 
correct  shape,  and  bid  fair  in  a  few  years  to  be- 
entirely  prostrated  by  the  continual  heaving  of 
the  wind  at  their  tops.  This  is  easily  remedied 
by  staking  the  young  trees  when  first  set,  thus 
keeping  them  in  an  upright  condition  till  they 
get  well  established  in  the  soil.  When  trees 
have  grown  to  the  size  of  one’s  wrist,  stakes  do 
little  good,  the  tree  being  more  apt  to  draw  over 
the  stake  by  the  inclination  of  the  winds,  than 
the  stake  is  to  hold  up  the  tree.  In  this  emer¬ 
gency  the  tree  should  be  crutched.  We  have 
remedied  the  leaning  of  several  hundred  of  our 
trees  in  this  way.  In  the  winter — this  is  the 
best  time— go  to  the  woods,  and  cut  crutches, 
or  forked  saplings,  twelve  to  sixteen,  or  even 
eighteen  feet  long,  if  the  trees  to  be  corrected 
are  of  any  considerable  size,  and  bring  them  to 
the  orchard.  When  the  leaves  begin  to  open, 
bend  the  tree  up  into  the  wind  from  its  leaning 


side,  say  10°  beyond  a  perpendicular,  so  that  it 
shall  lean  into  the  wind  instead  of  its  previous 
position,  then  ■>nt  the  foot  of  your  crutch — 
which  should  be  bluntly  pointed,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
firm  hold  in  the  ground — at  a  very  obtuse  angle 
from  the  body,  and  just  below  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  branches,  the  crutch  receiving  the  body, 
and  the  branch  above  holding  it  from  sliding 
up.  This  obtuse  angle  and  long  leg  of  the 
crutch  gives  it  a  more  direct  bearing  against  the 
tree,  and  holds  it  in  place  better  than  a  short 
one.  Be'ore  finally  adjusting  the  crutch  to  its 
place,  lay  a  piece  of  sod,  or  a  pad  of  straw,  or 
barn  litter,  broken  flax,  or  any  other  soft  sub¬ 
stance  between  the  tree  and  the  fork  of  the 
crutch,  and  the  work  is  done.  If  the  leaning 
be  so  bad  that  to  throw  the  tree  back  to  the 
angle  above  named,  prove  too  violent  an  effort 
at  once,  do  it  so  far  bark  as  it  will  work  easily, 
and  two  months  afterwards  it  will  go  up  to  the 
point  required.  The  growth  of  one  season,  if  a 
thrifty  one,  will  usually  put  the  tree  in  this  new 
position  so  that  it  will  remain,  or  only  come 
back  to  a  perpendicular  ;  but  if  at  the  return  of 
another  spring  it  discovers  a  tendency  to  lean 
again,  the  crutch  should  be  repeated.  At  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  the  crutch  may  be  removed  and 
housed,  for  another  year,  if  required.  Great  ad¬ 
ditional  value  may  be  given  to  orchards  by 
early  attention  to  these  items,  and  years  of  life 
added  by  the  application  of  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  labor  at  the  proper  times  and 
seasons. 

WINTER  FORAGE-SHELTER  FOR  STOCK. 

Passing  a  very  considerable  farm  a  few  days 
since,  the  barn  of  which  was  close  by,  and  its 
yard  adjoining  the  highway,  we  saw  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  fine,  bright  straw  scattered  about  the 
yard,  over  which  some  twenty  head  of  cattle, 
and  colts,  and  perhaps  as  many  pigs  were  tread¬ 
ing  and  nosing  it  about ;  the  cattle  and  colts  now 
and  then  nibbling  up  a  mouthful,  while  the 
pigs  only  trod  it  under  foot  and  spoiled  it, 
hunting  for  the  stray  kernel  or  two  of  grain  left 
in  it.  Musing  as  we  afterwards  passed  along, 
we  thought  what  a  stirring  sermon  might  be 
drawn  from  such  a  text.  Hay  at  that  barn  was 
worth  fifteen  dollars  a  ton,  and  this  straw  thus 
thrown  away,  and  of  which  the  sto.k  did  not 
eat  a  fifth  part,  was  worth  half  as  much  in  the 
market.  With  the  aid  of  a  horse-power  cutter, 
the  straw  could  be  cut  for  a  dollar  a  ton,  labor, 
wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  and  interest  in¬ 
cluded.  Five  bushels  of  common  mill-feed, 
worth  at  the  highest,  20  cents  a  bushel — ano¬ 
ther  dollar — would  make  that  straw,  mixed  with 
it  and  wet  with  a  little  water,  as  palatable  as 
the  best  of  hay  to  the  stock — either  horses, 
cattle,  or  sheep — and  thus  fed,  the  same  quan- 
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tity  would  be  quite  as  beneficial  to  them.  It  is 
needless  to  say,  that  the  manure  made  by  the 
straw  so  expended,  would  be  worth  five  times 
as  much  as  that  made  by  the  same  straw  rotting 
in  the  yard,  and  exhaling  its  gases  away  in  the 
sun.  Here  is  straw,  thus  treated,  at  a  cost  of 
two  dollars  a  ton,  serving  the  purpose  of  hay  at 
fifteen,  and  one  ton  of  hay  sold,  will  furnish  the 
mill-feed  for  fifteen  tons  of  straw.  Now,  this  is 
an  instance  in  which  a  farmer  can  dispose  of 
hay,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  the  enrichment  of  his 
farm,  by  consuming  the  coarse  fodder,  instead 
of  wasting  it. 

For  several  years  past  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  consuming  every  thing  in  the 
shape  of  straw — even  to  that  of  beans  and 
buckwheat — which  the  farm  produced,  together 
with  the  coarsest  grass  from  the  marsh.  Cut 
in  the  machine,  with  a  little  mill-feed,  all  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  will  eat  it  in  preference  to  the 
best  of  English  hay,  and,  in  equal  quantity, 
thrive  better  upon  it.  There  is  one  argument 
in  favor  of  hay  cutting,  that  most  people  do  not 
appear  at  all  to  consider.  That  is,  the  labor  of 
grinding  and  ruminating  the  long  feed  by  the 
animal  consuming  it,  over  that  of  the  cut-feed. 
A  creature  will  eat  and  put  into  its  stomach 
twenty  pounds  of  cut-feed  in  one-third  the  time 
it  will  do  twenty  pounds  of  uncut  hay,  straw, 
or  stalks.  Straw,  from  its  hard,  dry,  and  taste¬ 
less  quality,  if  confined  to  it,  stock  will  scarcely 
eat  at  all,  hunger  only  driving  them  to  it;  and 
corn  stalks  must  be  very  fresh,  and  well  cured, 
to  be  inviting  food.  Even  the  best  hay  is  better 
and  more  palatable  to  stock  when  cut  than  un¬ 
cut.  The  animal  eats  its  cut  food,  lies  down, 
rests,  and  ruminates  the  whole  mass,  in  nearly 
the  same  time  that  it  is  eating  the  long  hay, 
or  straw.  The  expenditure  of  saliva,  and  of 
muscular  strength  in  the  latter  is  enormously 
greater  than  in  the  former,  which  waste  of 
saliva  and  labor,  an  additional  quantity  of  food 
must  be  taken  to  supply.  Yet  this  is  scarcely 
ever  thought  of  by  the  farmer.  It  would  ap- 
appear,  by  the  almost  universal  practice  over 
the  country,  that  time  expended  in  feeding 
stock  is  considered  as  next  to  being  lost,  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  forage  is  thrown  out, 
and  the  mean  appearance  of  the  cattle  con¬ 
suming  it. 

Wherever  hay  is  worth  seven  dollars  a 
ton,  and  mangers  are  provided  to  feed  it  in, 
it  will  pay  for  cutting  up  for  cattle.  Good 
hay  needs  no  meal  on  it,  except  for  fattening 
animals,  and  for  these  we  would  always  recom¬ 
mend  it.  Finely  cut  hay,  passing  into  the 
stomach  with  the  meal,  expands  the  glands  of 
the  digestive  organs,  fills  out  their  various  parts, 
and  invigorates  their  action.  The  nearer  the 
state  of  their  food  can  be  kept  to  a  natural 
course  of  feeding,  provided  it  be  sufficiently  nu¬ 
tritious,  the  more  rapidly  will  the  animal  take 
on  flesh,  and  the  higher  its  health.  Indeed,  we 
are  quite  satisfied  from  observation  and  practi¬ 
cal  experience,  that  taking  the  country  together, 
one-third  of  the  winter  forage  is  absolutely  lost 
in  the  general  heedlessness  with  which  it  is  ex¬ 
pended,  and  not  a  spoonful  more  of  manure 
saved  in  consequence  of  this  enormous  waste. 

Double  Pun.-— A  clergyman  had  just  united 
in  marriage  a  couple  whose  Christian  names 
were  respectively  Benjamin,  and  Ann.  “  IIow 
did  they  appear  during  the  ceremony  ?”  inquired 


a  friend.  “  They  appeared  both  annie-mated 
and  bennie- fitted,"  was  the  ready  reply. 

- - - 

NEW- YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Fifth  Conversational  Meeting.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Parsons  in  the  chair. 

M.  Victor  Motschulsky,  Commissioner  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  the  World’s  Fair,  presented 
several  packets  of  Melon  and  Cucumber  seeds, 
to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Society. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Camellia  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  discussion.  Propagation  having  been 
disposed  of,  the  proper  soil  and  manure  was 
taken  up. 

D.  Boll.  I  use  a  soil  composed  of  two-thirds 
fresh  loam,  with  one-third  rock  mold  ;  that  is, 
decayed  leaves,  weeds,  and  other  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  similar  to  what  is  commonly  called  leaf 
mold.  I  add  a  little  coarse  sand  or  charcoal,  the 
latter  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  This  com¬ 
post  has  succeeded  well  with  me.  In  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  experienced  cultivators  are 
equally  successful  with  a  soil  entirely  loam. 
Such  a  soil  I  should  consider  too  heavy  for  us 
in  this  latitude,  though  it  may  suit  Philadelphia. 
Loam,  mixed  with  black  soil,  is  more  porous 
and  not  liable  to  rot  the  roots  which  are  easily 
injured  in  this  way.  Black  soil  is  more  used  in 
Europe  than  in  this  country.  With  regard  to 
manures  I  advise  that  very  little  of  any  kind  be 
used,  the  less  the  better.  I  prefer  cow  manure 
and  horn-shavings  dissolved  and  applied  in  a 
liquid  state,  in  small  quantities  and  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  I  use  none  in  the  dormant  season. 
Guano  is  applied  by  some  ;  I  would  not  risk  its 
use.  One  of  the  choicest  collections  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  once  the  admiration  of  all  who  beheld  them, 
has  been  destroyed  by  using  it  injudiciously.  I 
never  apply  it  and  have  no  desire  to  do  so. 

M.  Motschulsky.  A  similar  result  followed 
its  use  in  Germany. 

D.  Boll.  Red  spider  is  the  greatest  pest  of 
Camellia  growers ;  it  is  more  destructive  in  this 
country  than  in  Europe.  If  not  checked  it 
soon  destroys  the  foliage,  changing  it  to  a  red¬ 
dish-brown  color.  I  syringe  the  plants  and 
then  sprinkle  flower  of  sulphur,  which  destroys 
them.  Sulphur,  I  think,  has  also  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  soil ;  I  often  scatter  a  portion  over 
the  surface  of  the  pots,  and  it  is  washed  into  the 
soil  by  the  water. 

P.  B.  Mead.  It  would  not  become  me  to  dif¬ 
fer  with  so  experienced  a  cultivator  as  Mr.  Boll. 

I  will  state  the  compost  I  use  for  my  Camellias. 
Four  parts  rotted  sod  not  fully  decomposed,  in 
such  a  state  that  it  will  break  easily,  and  may  be 
passed  through  a  coarse  sieve,  two  parts  humus 
or  vegetable  mold,  one  part  manure,  and  one 
charcoal  or  sand.  The  manure  stimulates  the 
growth  of  the  young  plant.  I  also  use  a  little 
artificial  manure,  generally  guano,  but  with  cau¬ 
tion,  I  dissolve  it,  and  when  it  settles  use  the 
clear  liquid.  In  potting  I  leave  space  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  for  just  so  much  water  as  will 
wet  the  ball  without  any  passing  out  at  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

D.  Boll.  At  what  season  do  you  use  guano  ? 

P.  B.  Mead.  When  the  buds  arc  about  two- 
thirds  swelled,  to  assist  in  expanding  them.  I 
do  not  use  it  in  the  growing  season,  as  it  would 
stimulate  the  growth  of  wood. 

A.  Reed  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  as 
to  soil  and  manure,  and  made  some  remarks 
upon  the  state  of  the  roots  of  some  plants,  and 


the  deceitful  appearance  of  the  top,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  quantity  of  roots  attached.  He 
spoke  of  the  injury  sustained  by  impure  air  in 
causing  the  buds  to  drop,  and  the  difficulty  ex¬ 
perienced  by  florists  from  the  necessity  of 
crowding  the  plants  too  much,  which  spoiled 
their  shape. 

D.  Boll.  Half  the  roots  are  sometimes  rotted 
and  yet  they  are  not  cut  off,  and  the  plant  is 
overpotted.  The  roots  should  be  closely  ex¬ 
amined,  and  the  decayed  portion  removed.  The 
soil  should  then  be  washed  from  about  the  re¬ 
mainder,  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  placed  in  a  pot 
of  fresh  soil.  Sudden  changes  of  temperature 
cause  the  buds  to  drop.  The  Camellia  will 
stand  a  great  degree  of  cold;  a  plant  of  the  Sin¬ 
gle  Red  has  stood  out  in  my  garden  for  the  last 
four  years,  blooming  freely  each  spring.  I  be¬ 
lieve  double  varieties  would  also  prove  hardy  if 
well  protected  from  the  sun  in  summer. 

The  sun  injures  them  more  than  frost.  In 
a  northern  aspect,  by  a  wall  or  other  protection, 
they  would  stand  well  and  bloom  freely  if 
shaded,  and  the  ground  drained  properly. 

C.  More  stated  that  by  using  more  black 
mold,  he  could  produce  a  greater  bloom,  from 
small  plants,  and  it  was  an  object  with  commer¬ 
cial  growers  to  keep  the  plants  small,  for  want 
of  house  room. 

P.  B.  Mead.  I  consider  a  northern  aspect, 
which  is  generally  recommended  by  writers, 
the  very  worst.  I  have  seen  much  healthier 
specimens  grown  in  those  exposed  to  the  south 
and  east.  This  is  the  case  with  Caleb  Cope’s 
collection;  his  Camellias  appeared  to  me  in  a 
worse  condition  than  any  other  plants  in  his 
collection.  The  house  has  a  northern  expos¬ 
ure.  The  advantage  of  the  morning  sun  is  very 
great,  and  for  that  reason  an  eastern  exposure 
is  preferable,  or  even  a  southern,  if  the  glass  is 
coated  with  white  lead  and  linseed  oil.  There 
is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  summer 
treatment  of  the  Camellia;  some  prefer  keeping 
their  plants  housed,  and  I  agree  with  them; 
others  advocate  placing  them  out  doors.  By 
keeping  them  in  the  house  they  flower  earlier, 
and  there  is  less  trouble  in  attending  to  them. 
Out  doors  they  are  exposed  to  sudden  changes, 
heavy  rains,  and  other  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances. 

D.  Boll.  I  differ  entirely  with  Mr.  Mead  on 
this  point. 

I  have  invariably  placed  my  plants  out  doors 
in  the  summer,  in  a  proper  situation,  and  they 
have  done  well.  Their  foliage  is  vigorous  and 
healthy  ;  the  buds  stronger  and  more  numer¬ 
ous.  They  must,  of  course,  be  attended  to,  and 
protected  from  heavy  rains. 

This  branch  of  the  subject  created  some  dis¬ 
cussion,  which  was  participated  in  by  Messrs. 
Reed,  Suttle,  Boll  and  Mead. 

The  Azalea  was  chosen  as  the  next  plant  for 
discussion. 

Mr.  Wilson  G.  Hunt  suggested  that  the  meet¬ 
ings  should  not  be  held  so  frequently ;  they 
would  then  be  better  attended.  This  was  con¬ 
curred  in  by  the  majority  of  those  present. 

The  Chair  thought  the  press  had  not  given 
sufficient  publicity  to  their  proceedings,  but  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  was  because  they  were  not  well 
attended,  so  as  to  make  them  of  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  to  the  public. 

The  next  Conversational  Meeting  will  be  held 
on  the  20  th  of  February. 
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CYCLE  OF  GOOD  AND  BAD  CROPS. 


Tiie  article  given  below,  from  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Scotsman ,  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  every  inquiring,  investigating  farmer.  The 
theories  advanced  are  new,  and  as  yet  are  only 
theories,  but  we  must  confess  they  have  some 
plausibility.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  thirty- 
seven  years  past,  there  have  been  successive 
periods  of  four  and  five  years  of  alternate  good 
and  bad  crops ;  and  that  science  sheds  a  glim¬ 
mering  ray  of  light  upon  the  cause  of  these  pe¬ 
riodic  variations.  It  will  also  be  seen,  that,  if 
the  theory  proposed  prove  a  correct  one,  we 
have  just  entered  upon  a  four  or  five  years 
course  of  poor  crops  generally  over  the  globe ; 
and  consequently  a  season  of  corresponding 
high  prices.  The  article  is  as  follows : 


The  “  uncertainty  of  the  weather”  has  been 
a  subject  of  complaint  to  the  husbandman  from 
time  immemorial.  Science  has  shown,  however, 
that  law  and  order  prevail  in  many  phenomena 
once  deemed  to  be  under  the  blind  dominion  of 
chance,  and  ingenious  men  have  indulged  the 
hope  that  a  key  might  yet  be  found  to  the  irre¬ 
gularity  of  the  seasons — not  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  prognosticate  whether  any  particular  day 
or  week  will  be  foul  or  fair,  but  that  we  may 
have  rational  grounds  for  expecting  a  good  sea¬ 
son  or  a  bad  one,  or  a  series  of  good  or  bad  sea¬ 
sons.  Intelligent  farmers  generally  believe  that 
a  course  of  abundant  crops  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
followed  by  a  course  of  deficient  ones ;  but 
whether  the  cycle  of  good  and  bad  crops  is  of  a 
determinate  or  a  variable  length,  and  if  deter¬ 
minate,  how  many  years  are  required  to  com¬ 
plete  it,  are  points  upon  which  opinions  differ 
widely,  and  certainty  is  perhaps  despaired  of. 

A  paper  read  a  few  days  ago  by  M.  Becqcerel 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  culture  of 
wheat  in  France,  supplies  statistical  facts  of  some 
value  bearing  on  this  subject.  They  show  that 
there  is  a  periodicity  in  the  recurrence  of  good 
and  bad  harvests ;  that  five  or  six  years  of  abund¬ 
ance,  and  five  or  six  of  scarcity,  follow  each 
other  pretty  regularly.  From  want  of  capital 
and  enterprise,  and  good  means  of  internal  com¬ 
munication,  the  French  are  more  dependent  on 
their  own  harvests  than  we  are  in  this  country, 
and  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad 
year  telling  more  strongly  on  their  markets, 
serves  better  to  test  the  influence  of  the  seasons. 
M.  Becquerel  quotes  from  Count  Hugo  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  of  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  all 
France : 

Francs  Shillings 
per  hect.  per  qr. 


1816  to  1821 — period  of  scarcity . 23.66  54s.  5d. 

1822  to  1827 — period  of  abundance . 15.80  36s.  4d. 

1828  to  1832— period  of  scarcity . 22.00  50s.  7d. 

1833  to  1837— period  of  abundance . 16.16  37s.  2d. 

1838  to  1842 — mixed  period . 20.31  46s.  8d. 

1843  to  1847— period  of  scarcity . 25  68  59s.  Od. 

1848  to  1852— period  of  abundance . 16.68  '38s.  4d. 


We  arrive  at  a  similar  result  by  comparing 
the  imports  and  exports  of  wheat,  and  taking 
the  excess  of  the  one  over  the  other  : 


Scarcity ..  1816  to  1821. 
Plenty  ..1822  to  1827. 
Scarcity ..  1828  to  1832 
Plenty  1833  to  1837 
Mixed  ..1838  to  1842 
Scarcity..  1843  to  1847. 
Plenty  . .  1848  to  1852 . 


Excess  of  Imports.. 

Exports.. 
”  Imports.. 

Exports  . 
”  Imports.. 
”  Imports,. 
”  Exports . . 


Hectolitres. 

6,247,000 

1,258,000 

9,528,000 

944,000 

1,126,000 

18,697,000 

13,188,000 


The  hectolitre  contains  22  imperial  gallons, 
or  three  hectolitres  are  a  trifle  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter,  (480  lbs.)  It  will  be  observed  that  the  im¬ 
portation  of  wheat  in  France,  in  years  of  scar¬ 
city,  is  very  small  when  compared  with  ours. 
Thus,  in  the  period  from  1843  to  1847,  while 
wheat  averaged  59s. — a  very  high  price  in  that 
country — the  whole  imports  in  the  five  years 
were  only  20,161,000  hectolitres,  from  which, 
deducting  1,164,000  of  exports,  there  remained 
for  consumption  only  18,697,000,  or  6,400,000 
qrs.  In  the  period  of  scarcity,  from  1816  to 
1821,  when  the  price  was  54s.  5d.,  the  imports 
were  only  6,247,000  hectolitres  in  six  years,  or 
about  345,000  qrs.  annually. 


The  five  years  from  1847  to  1852  were  years 
of  abundance  both  in  France  and  Britain.  Sup¬ 
posing,  then,  that  the  change  takes  place  quin- 
quennially,  we  should  now  be  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  period  of  scarcity,  and  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  fulfils  this  character  is  manifest  from 
the  state  of  the  markets  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel.  The  French  average  for  the  first  two 
weeks  of  November,  as  given  in  the  Moniteur  a 
few  days  ago,  was  29.97  per  hect.,  or  68s.  lid. 
per  qr. — a  famine  price  in  France;  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  average  for  the  whole  of  November  was  71s. 
Id.,  marking  rather  severe  dearth.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  question  of  some  importance,  whether 
we  are  to  regard  the  present  deficient  crop  as  a 
pure  “casualty,”  an  evil  which  an  opposite  cas- 
uality  the  next  year’s  abundance  may  redeem, 
or  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  bad  crops.  In  our 
opinion ,  the  hypothesis  of  a  Jive  years'  cycle , 
embracing  the  latter  conclusion ,  though  not  es¬ 
tablished  beyond  challenge ,  has  a  sufficient  pro¬ 
bability  to  render  it  worthy  of  entering  into  the 
calculations  of  farmers ,  corn  merchants ,  con¬ 
tractors  for  public  works,  and  even  ministers  of 
state. 

A  hypothesis  offered  to  explain  anomalous  or 
seemingly  discordant  physical  facts  is  more 
readily  accepted  when  we  can  trace  in  it  the 
operation  of  some  physical  cause.  In  the  Scots¬ 
man  of  the  6th  of  September,  1845,  we  gave  an 
account  of  a  memoir  published  by  Schwabe,  a 
German  astronomer,  on  the  spots  of  the  sun,  in 
which  he  maintained  their  periodicity,  that  they 
increased  for  a  certain  term,  then  diminished 
for  an  equal  term,  and  that  the  interval  between 
the  maximum  and  minimum  was  about  five 
years,  so  that  the  cycle  was  completed  in  about 
ten.  This  conclusion  rested  on  the  observations 
of  18  years,  which  (as  Colonel  Sabine  informed 
the  British  Association  at  Belfast)  have  been 
since  extended  to  twenty-six  years,  and  with 
the  same  result.  Now,  as  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  sun  are  obviously  essential  to  the  success  of 
grain  crops,  it  occurred  to  Gautier,  a  French  or 
Swiss  man  of  science,  to  compare  Schwabe’s 
cycle  of  the  solar  spots  with  the  results  of  the 
harvests  in  France,  as  shown  by  the  price  of 
corn ;  and  he  found  that,  taking  the  years  in 
groups,  to  eliminate  accidental  influences,  those 
in  which  the  sun  had  few  or  no  spots  coincided 
with  years  of  abundance,  and  those  in  which 
the  spots  were  numerous  with  years  of  scarcity. 
We  have  here,  then,  a  glimpse  of  a  physical 
cause  to  account_for  these  alternating  periods  of 
scarcity  and  plenty,  which  experience  has  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  our  farmers.  It  is  true 
that  the  spots  of  the  sun  cover  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  his  surface  at  any  time,  but  the  de¬ 
crement  of  heat  in  a  bad  year  is  also  small  com¬ 
pared  with  the  whole  quantity  which  the  earth 
receives  from  the  sun  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  besides  causing  a  direct  loss  of  light  and 
heat  proportioned  to  their  size,  spots  when 
abundant  may  indicate  a  general  enfeeblement 
of  the  heating  and  illuminating  power  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  sun. 

The  progress  of  science  is  constantly  adding 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  latent  ties  which  con¬ 
nect  the  most  distant  parts  of  nature.  Those 
minute  deviations  from  the  normal  position  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  called  its  diurnal  variation, 
were  discovered  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  gave 
plain  indications  of  solar  influence.  It  was  only 
known  within  these  few  years  that  these  varia¬ 
tions  were  themselves  subject  to  variation — 
were  greater  in  some  years  than  in  others — and 
that  another  class  of  phenomena,  called  “mag¬ 
netic  storms,”  sudden  and  seemingly  unaccount¬ 
able  disturbances  of  the  needle,  disclosed  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  now  found  that  these  are  periodi¬ 
cal  also.  To  use  the  words  of  Colonel  Sabine, 
“there  is  a  periodical  variation  or  inequality  af¬ 
fecting  alike  the  magnitude  of  the  diurnal  varia¬ 
tion,  and  the  magnitude  and  frequency  of  the 
disturbances  of  storms,  and  the  cycle  or  period 
of  the  inequality  appears  to  extend  about  ten  of 
our  years,  the  maximum  and  minimum  being 
separated  by  an  interval  of  about  five  years.” 
Perhaps  by-and-by  the  hopes  and  prospects  of 


the  husbandman  may  be  read  in  the  vibrations 
of  the  compass  ? 


Comparative  Value  of  Crops  as  Food  for  Milch  Cows. 

The  following  report  to  the  Essex  County 
(Mass.)  Agricultural  Society,  at  their  last  meet¬ 
ing,  comes  to  us  endorsed  as  “A  matter-of-fact 
document,"  by  some  friend  whose  initials  we 
could  not  clearly  make  out.  The  facts,  however, 
speak  for  themselves,  and  the  name  of  the  wri¬ 
ter  is,  we  think,  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  their 
reliability.  The  report  is  well  worthy  of  a  care¬ 
ful  perusal.  We  have  made  several  corrections 
which  seemed  to  be  needed  in  the  copy  received. 
With  these  corrections  the  report  is  as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  the  Comparative  Value  of 
Crops  as  Food  for  Cattle,  have  received  no  state¬ 
ment  respecting  .bis  subject  for  the  past  two 
years.  Being  Cnmrman  of  that  Committee,  I 
have  often  been  requested  by  several  members 
of  the  Society,  to  give  the  result  of  my  experi¬ 
ence.  I  feel  extremely  reluctant  in  so  doing, 
not  because  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  by  that  re¬ 
sult,  but  because  it  differs  so  much  from  that  of 
able  and  distinguished  agriculturists  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  Nevertheless,  if  this  com¬ 
munication  should  stimulate  others  to  make  fur¬ 
ther  experiments,  so  that  we  can  arrive  at  the 
true  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  food  for  cat¬ 
tle,  although  they  may  differ  much  from  my 
own,  I  shall  feel  fully  compensated  for  contri¬ 
buting  the  following. 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  I  sowed  forty-two 
square  rods  of  land  to  carrots,  on  which  corn 
was  raised  for  fodder  the  year  previous,  plow¬ 
ing  in  two  cords  of  well-rotted  stable  manure. 
There  were  sixteen  young  apple  trees  growing 
on  the  land,  which  had  been  set  three  years ; 
the  soil  a  black,  strong  loam — the  yield  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  bushels. 

January  1st,  1851,  I  purchased  twelve  new 
milch  cows  and  commenced  selling  my  milk. 
After  the  first  two  weeks,  my  son  observed  that 
he  did  not  have  milk  enough  for  his  customers 
by  about  three  gallons  per  day,  and  that  I  had 
better  buy  more  cows — but,  believing  as  I  did 
at  that  time,  I  could  easily  increase  the  milk  of 
my  present  number  one  quart  each  per  day,  by 
feeding  with  carrots,  I  accordingly  ordered  the 
man  who  tended  the  stock  to  commence  the 
next  morning,  (January  15th,)  to  give  two  and 
one-half  bushels  of  carrots  to  the  twelve  cows, 
morning  and  night,  for  the  next  seven  days.  I 
then  inquired  of  my  son  how  much  the  cows 
had  increased,  and  to  my  surprise,  his  answer 
was,  not  quite  two  gallons  for  the  week.  I  then 
resolved  to  attend  to  the  feeding  myself,  and  fed 
the  next  seven  days  with  hay  only.  The  result 
was  no  diminution.  I  then  fed  with  carrots  as 
before,  the  next  seven  days,  and  there  was  less 
than  one  gallon  increase.  I  continued  the  same 
feed  alternately  for  the  next  four  weeks  ending 
March  12th;  during  which  time  the  cows  fell 
off  some  in  their  milk,  but  not  more  than  one 
gallon  when  fed  on  hay  only,  than  when  carrots 
were  added.  The  hay  used  during  the  trial  was 
first  quality  English  hay,  with  a  small  foddering 
of  salt  hay  in  the  morning.  I  continued  feeding 
the  same  kind  of  hay  night  and  morning,  giving 
at  noon  as  much  rowen  hay  as  they  would  eat 
in  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  which  increased  the 
milk  more  than  one  quart  to  each  cow  daily  for 
the  next  four  weeks.  By  this  time  I  was  fully 
satisfied  it  would  not  pay  to  raise  carrots  for 
milch  cows,  and  that  I  would  try  some  other 
method. 

In  April,  1851,  I  prepared  and  sowed  the 
same  piece  of  land  with  onions,  where  carrots 
grew  the  year  previous,  using  the  same  quantity 
of  manure.  The  yield  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  bushels,  which  I  sold  for  forty-seven 
cents  per  pushel,  amounting  to  seventy-eight 
dollars  and  ninety-six  cents.  In  November  fol¬ 
lowing  I  bought  four  tons  of  shorts  in  Boston, 
at  nineteen  dollars  per  ton— freight  to  Bradford 
one  dollar  and  forty-five  cents  per  ton,  making 
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eighty-one  dollars  and  eighty  cents,  or  two  dol¬ 
lars  and  eighty-six  cents  more  than  the  onions 
brought.  I  then  had  four  tons,  or  about  four 
hundred  bushels  of  shorts,  costing  but  two  dol¬ 
lars  and  eighty-six  cents  more  than  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  tifty-six  bushels  of  carrots.  I  think 
the  labor  was  no  more  to  raise  the  onions  than 
the  carrots,  and  the  labor  less  to  feed  the  cows 
with  shorts  than  with  carrots. 

December  1st,  1851,  I  commenced  giving  my 
cows  from  four  to  eight  quarts  of  shorts  each 
per  day,  and  continued  through  the  winter,  ex¬ 
cept  eight  days  in  February  I  left  off  feeding 
four  cows  with  shorts  that  had  been  having 
eighteen  quarts  per  day,  and  measured  the  milk 
the  first  four  days.  I  found  they  decreased  on 
an  average,  three  pints  each  per  day.  The  next 
four  days  I  fed  them  with  about  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  rowen  and  coarse  hay,  which  increased 
the  milk  full  up  to  the  quantity  when  fed  with 
shorts. 

The  next  experiment  I  commenced  December 
25th,  1852,  by  selecting  three  of  my  best  cows 
as  nearly  equal  in  zize,  condition,  and  goodness 
as  I  could. 

No.  1,  eight  years  old,  dropped  her  calf  Nov.  25. 
No.  2,  nine  <l  “  “  “  “  “  “ 

No.  3,  eight  “  “  “  “  “  Dec.  2d. 

I  continued  the  experiment  eight  weeks,  giv¬ 
ing  to  each  cow  the  same  money’s  worth  of  the 
different  kinds  of  feed  by  weight  as  the  same 
cost  at  the  time,  viz:  Shorts,  twenty-six  dollars 
per  ton — Oil  meal,  thirty  dollars  per  ton — In¬ 
dian  meal,  eighty  cents  per  bushel  of  fifty  lbs. — 
Rye  meal,  one  dollar  per  bushel  of  fifty  lbs. — 
giving  to  each  cow  fifty-two  and  a  half  cents 
worth  per  week,  seven  and  one-half  cents  per 
day. 

The  first  week  forty-two  lbs.  of  shorts  were 
weighed  for  each  cow,  and  fed  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  being  about  four  and  one-half  quarts  each 
time,  wet  with  six  quarts  of  water,  two  hours 
before  feeding.  (Beer  measure  is  used  for  the 
milk.) 

No.  1  gave  in  the  seven  days  824  qts. 

No.  2  “  “  784  “ 

No.  3  “  “  “  79  “ 


Total,  23  9f  qts. 

Second  yveek,  thirty-five  lbs.  of  oil  meal  were 
weighed  for  each  cow,  wet  and  fed  same  as  the 
shorts,  being  about  four  qts.  per  day. 

No.  1  gave  in  seven  days  874  qts. 

No.  2  “  “  “  81£  “ 

No.  3  “  “  “  824  “ 


Total,  2514  qts. 

Third  week,  thirty-two  lbs.  thirteen  ozs.  of 
Indian  meal  were  weighed  for  each  cow,  wet 
and  fed  the  same,  being  about  three  qts.  per  day. 
No.  1  gave  in  seven  days  85  qts. 

No.  2  “  “  “  844  “ 

No.  3  “  “  “  84  “ 


Total,  2534  qts. 

Fourth  week,  twenty-six  and  one-quarter  lbs. 
of  Rye  meal  were  weighed  for  each  cow,  being 
about  two  and  one-half  quarts  per  day,  wet  and 
fed  same  as  above. 

No.  1  gave  in  seven  days  81£  qts. 

No.  2  “  “  “  834  “ 

No.  3  “  “  “  784  “ 


Total,  243f  qts. 

Fifth  week,  thirty-five  lbs.  of  shorts  weighed 
and  fed  as  before. 

No.  1  gave  in  seven  days  764  qts. 

No.  2  “  “  “  78£  “ 

No.  3  “  “  “  74  “ 

Total,  228£  qts. 

Sixth  week,  forty-two  lbs.  of  oil  meal  weighed 
and  fed  as  before. 

No.  1  gave  in  seven  days  82  qts. 

No.  2  “  “  “  844-  “ 

No.  3  “  “  “  814  “ 

Total,  247£  qts. 


Seventh  week,  thirty-two  lbs.  thirteen  ozs.  of 
Indian  meal  weighed  and  fed  as  before. 


No.  1  gave  in  seven  days  86|  qts. 

No.  2  “  “  “  894  “ 

No.  3  “  “  “  84  “ 

Total,  260J  qts. 

Eighth  week,  twenty-six  and  one-quarter  lbs. 
of  Rye  meal  weighed  and  fed  as  before. 

No.  1  gave  in  seven  days  784  qts. 

No.  2  “  “  “  83  “ 

No.  3  “  “  “  78f  “ 

Total,  2404  qts. 


Three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  English 
hay  and  seventy  pounds  of  salt  hay  were 
weighed  and  fed  to  the  cows  each  week.  When 
the  cows  were  fed  on  shorts  and  rve  meal,  the 
whole  quantity  was  consumed.  When  fed  on 
oil  and  Indian  meal  an  average  of  fifty-eight 
pounds  of  English  hay  per  week  was  not  con¬ 
sumed. 

Cost  of  feeding  three  cows  two  weeks 
on  shorts,  $3  15 

750  lbs.  English  hay,  75  per  hundred,  5  62 

140  “  Salt  hay,  50  “  “  70 

9  47 

Quantity  of  milk  for  the  two  weeks,  4684  qts. 

Cost  of  feeding  three  cows  two  wreeks 


on  oil  meal,  $3  15 

692  lbs.  English  hay,  75  per  hundred,  5  18 

140  “  Salt  hay,  50  “  “  70 

Total,  $9  03 

Quantity  of  milk  for  the  two  weeks,  499  qts. 

Cost  of  feeding  three  cows  two  weeks 
on  Indian  meal,  $3  15 

692  lbs.  English  hay,  75  per  hundred,  5  18 

140  “  Salt  hay,  50  “  “  70 

Total,  $9  03 

Quantity  of  milk  for  the  two  weeks,  5134  qts. 
Cost  of  feeding  three  cows  two  weeks 
on  rye  meal,  $3  15 

750  lbs.  English  hay,  75  per  hundred,  5  62 

140  “  Salt  hay,  50  “  “  70 

Total,  $9  47 


Quantity  of  milk  for  the  two  weeks,  484  qts. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  experiment 
that  Indian  meal  possesses,  the  highest  value  for 
producing  milk,  differing,  however,  but  little 
from  oil  meal. 

Many  farmers  object  to  the  free  use  of  grain 
of  any  kind,  believing  such  feed  to  be  too  stim¬ 
ulating.  But  my  experience  is  otherwise.  I 
have  twelve  cows  which  for  the  last  five  years 
have  dropped  their  calves  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
and  have  been  fed  during  the  wfinter  and  spring, 
till  they  went  to  pasture,  with  as  much  meal  or 
shorts  as  were  used  in  the  above  trials,  and 
were  uniformly  in  as  good  health  and  better 
condition  than  a  like  number  that  dropped  their 
calves  in  the  spring,  and  had  no  grain  of  any 
kind  during  the  year. 

It  should  have  been  stated  above,  that  my 
cows  are  kept  in  a  tight  barn,  sufficiently  ven¬ 
tilated  during  the  days  and  nights,  except  when 
they  are  turned  out  to  water  about  nine  o’clock 
A.  M.,  and  four  o’clock  P.  M.,  when  they  remain 
out  about  twenty  minutes  each  time. 

William  F.  Porter,  Chairman. 


APPEARANCE  OP  TREES  IN  WINTER, 

Continued  from  page  324. 

TnE  horse-chestnut  when  divested  of  its 
leaves,  is  but  a  miserable-looking  object,  with 
its  terminal  branches  resembling  drumsticks, 
its  primness  without  grace,  and  its  amplitude 
without  grandeur.  Neither  is  it  a  very  comely 
tree  when  covered  with  foliage,  which  is  of  an 
indifferent  green,  and  without  density.  It  is 
beautiful  only  while  in  blossom,  when  it  is 
unsurpassed  in  its  magnificent  display  of  flow¬ 
ers,  “which  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  im¬ 
mense  chandelier  covered  with  innumerable 


girandoles.”  The  birds  seldom  build  their  nests 
in  its  branches,  which  are  not  sufficiently  close 
to  afford  them  protection.  Its  fruit,  which  is 
borne  in  great  abundance,  sustains  neither 
beast  nor  bird,  nor  is  it  profitable  to  man.  This 
may,  therefore,  very  properly  be  regarded  as 
an  emblem  of  idleness  and  waste. 

The  chestnut  may  be  compared  advantage¬ 
ously  with  the  elm  and  the  oak  in  size,  and 
resembles  the  latter  in  many  of  its  habits.  It 
spreads  horizontally  more  than  it  runs  up  in 
height,  and  has  all  the  grandeur  that  appertains 
to  trees  of  this  shape  and  size.  The  foliage  of 
the  chestnut  is  peculiarly  elegant  and  graceful ; 
and  although  it  is  not  a  weeping  tree,  its  lower 
branches  have  a  peculiar  droop,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  beech.  On  account  of  the  value  of 
the  produce  of  this  tree,  there  are  more  beauti¬ 
ful  and  perfect  individuals,  resembling  park 
trees,  to  be  found  in  this  country,  than  of  any 
other  species,  except  the  elm. 

The  beech,  which  is  a  classical  tree,  deserves 
rank  with  the  most  beautiful  in  our  forest. 
Virgil  applies  the  epithet  “wide  spreading”  to 
this  tree;  hut  in  our  own  land,  as  this  species 
has  never  been  chosen  for  ornamental  purposes, 
we  see  those  only  which  have  lost  their  charac¬ 
teristics  by  growing  in  a  crowded  forest.  I 
have  never  seen  a  perfect  tree  of  this  species, 
and  am  enabled  to  speak  of  its  peculiarities  of 
growth  only  by  observing  the  outer  side  of 
those  which  are  found  growing  on  the  edge  of  a 
wood.  In  these  the  peculiarity  which  wrnuld 
cause  the  term  “wide-spreading”  to  be  properly 
applied  to  them,  is  very  apparent.  One  remark¬ 
able  feature  of  this  tree,  and  which  renders  it, 
even  when  divested  of  its  foliage,  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  object,  is  a  singular  sweep  of  its  branches, 
especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tree.  As 
they  extend,  they  first  incline  upward,  then 
make  a  gradual  bend  downward,  curving  up¬ 
ward  again  at  the  extremity.  Every  small 
twig  turn’s  upward,  forming  a  very  elegant 
>pray,  which  is  still  more  attractive  on  account 
of  the  minuteness  and  density,  as  well  as  the 
neat  arrangement  of  these  terminal  twigs,  each 
pointed  with  the  leaf  buds,  resembling  little 
spears.  A  certain  horizontal  tendency  of  the 
lower  branches  of  the  beech  tree  causes  it  some¬ 
times  to  exhibit  a  double  head,  or  a  dividing 
space  between- its  upper  and  lower  part.  This 
appearance  is  produced  by  a  kind  of  sucker 
growth  of  nearly  horizontal  branches,  around 
and  a  little  below  the  place  where  the  trunk  is 
sub-divided.  The  beech  is  distinguished  for  the 
deep  and  brilliant  verdure  of  its  leaves,  no  less 
than  for  their  density  and  finely  serrated  forms. 
On  account  of  the  neglect  which  this  tree  has 
suffered  from  our  predecessors,  who  never 
planted  it  for  ornamental  purposes,  the  present 
generation  is  condemned  to  behold  the  most 
beautiful  of  American  trees  almost  entirely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  forest. 

Those  who  think  that  sturdiness  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  a  drooping  of  the  branches,  have 
probably  formed  their  opinion,  by  observing  the 
aspect  of  the  weeping-willow.  In  this  beautiful 
and  celebrated  tree,  the  extreme  slenderness  of 
its  terminal  branches,  combined  with  its  almost 
linear  foliage,  destroy  that  majestic  appearance 
which  generally  appertains  to  trees  of  large 
size.  The  weeping-willow,  though  resembling 
the  elm  in  its  outlines  and  in  its  drooping  habit, 
is  sub-divided  in  a  different  manner,  as  I  have 
already  remarked.  Hence,  except  when  in 
foliage,  it  has  less  graceful  regularity  than  the 
elm.  Other  species  of  willow,  whatever  may 
be  their  size,  are  equally  deficient  in  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  sturdiness  and  strength.  The  willows 
are,  for  the  most  part,  very  graceful  trees,  and 
are  pleasantly  associated  with  lakes  and  water¬ 
courses,  around  whose  borders  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  found. 

The  poplars,  still  more  than  the  willows, 
which  are  an  allied  genus,  are  wanting  in  sturdi¬ 
ness,  and  their  principal  charm  consists  in  the 
graceful  and  tremulous  character  of  their  foliage. 
Most  of  the  species  have  a  tendency  to  up¬ 
rightness  rather  than  spread  in  the  direction 
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of  their  branches.  They  are  likewise  prone, 
like  the  coniferous  ever-greens,  to  run  up  in  a 
single  stem  to  their  summit,  throwing  out  late¬ 
ral  branches  instead  of  sub-dividing  into  branches 
of  nearly  equal  size.  Their  general  defect  is  a 
want  of  density,  both  in  their  branches  and 
foliage,  which  is  remarkable  in  the  American 
aspen.  The  latter,  however,  exceeds  all  other 
native  species  in  the  beauty  and  tremulousness 
of  its  leaves,  which  are  heart-shaped  and  smooth. 
The  Italian  poplar,  once  a  favorite  tree  for 
avenues,  may  be  said,  in  its  general  growth,  to 
exhibit  the  pattern  of  its  tribe,  but  it  exceeds 
the  other  species  in  density  of  foliage.  It 
seldom  or  never  divides  the  main  stem,  except 
when  trimmed,  which  runs  up  perpendicularly 
to  a  great  height,  surrounded  by  lateral  branches 
given  out  at  a  very  acute  angle.  Hence  its 
form  approaches  that  of  an  obeli-k.  Many  of 
the  poplars  are  remarkable  for  an  agreeable 
balsamic  fragrance,  emitted  when  the  tender 
leaves  are  bursting  their  hibernacles  in  spring. 

The  birches  are  a  peculiar  genus  of  trees. 
The  small  white  birch  exhibits  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Italian  poplar,  not  only  in  the  shape  and 
tremulous  habits  of  its  leaves,  but  also  in  its 
manner  of  growth  and  the  arrangement  of  its 
branches.  Like  that  tree  it  seldom  divides  the 
main  stem,  that  runs  up  in  a  single  branch  to  its 
summit.  Its  lateral  branches  are  numerous, 
and  given  out  at  a  wider  angle  than  those  of  the 
Italian  poplar.  These  are  long  and  slender,  and 
form  a  very  elegant  spray.  The  bark  of  the 
small  branches  is  of  a  reddish  color,  forming  a 
singular  and  pleasing  contrast  with  the  white¬ 
ness  of  the  trunk.  This  tree,  when  it  has  a 
chance  to  expand,  assumes  more  nearly  a  pyra¬ 
midal  shape  than  other  deciduous  tree,  with 
the  exception  of  the  larch.  The  other  birches 
are  not  unlike  the  maples  in  their  outlines,  and 
the  divisions  of  their  branches.  The  foliage  of 
the  yellow  birch  is  very  graceful,  and  the  termi¬ 
nal  branches  are  often  somewhat  drooping. 

The  swamp  hornbeam  is  another  tree  that 
sends  up  a  single  stem  to  its  summit,  but  re¬ 
sembles  no  other  tree  in  its  general  develop¬ 
ment.  It  gives  out  its  lateral  branches  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  so  crooked  as  to  seem 
almost  fantastical.  The  branches  are  bent 
downward,  as  if  they  had  been  subjected  to 
some  pressure  from  above.  They  do  not  grow 
in  whorls  as  in  the  fir  tribe ;  but  they  often 
exhibit  this  appearance,  when  observed  at  a 
distance,  causing  a  peculiarity  of  shape  which 
has  won  them  the  name  of  umbrella  trees,  in 
certain  localities.  This  tree  is  as  knotted  and 
gnarled  as  any  species  of  the  oak,  the  branches 
pursuing  a  straggling  and  zig-zag  course,  from 
their  joint  to  their  extremities.  The'  foliage  of 
the  hornbeam  is  dense,  shining,  and  brightly 
green;  but  in  its  general  appearance  this  tree  is 
rather  grotesque  than  beautiful. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  our  indigenous 
trees  is  the  walnut  or  hickory.  The  differ¬ 
ent  species  of  this  genus  do  not  greatly  vary 
in  their  general  or  particular  development. 
They  have  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
oak,  being  rather  prim  when  young,  and  be¬ 
coming  gnarled  when  they  are  old.  They  are 
less  inclined  than  the  oak  to  spread,  with  the 
exception  of  the  butternut,  which  seldom  attains 
the  size  of  the  other  species.  The  largest  of 
this  genus,  and  the  most  stately  in  its  general 
appearance,  is  the  butternut  (Juglans  amara .) 
This  species  is  not  common,  and  resembles  the 
ash  in  its  external  habit. 

The  lime  tree  is  sub-divided  like  the  maple, 
but  not  so  beautifully  as  the  elm.  It  is  a  grace¬ 
ful  tree,  having  a  tendency  to  increase  more  in 
height  than  in  breadth.  It  is  remarkable  for  a 
net-like  arrangement  of  the  smaller  branches, 
as  seen  from  a  distance,  against  the  sky  for  a 
back  ground,  and  forming  a  very  beautiful 
spray.  This  is  a  method  of  viewing  trees, 
which  may  be  recommended  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  the  respective  appearances  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  different  species  in  winter.  There 
is  no  great  dissimilarity  between  the  American 
and  European  lime,  except  that  in  the  former 


both  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  larger,  and  the 
flowers  whiter  and  more  conspicuous  than  those 
of  the  European  species. 

I  have  thus  far  treated  only  of  deciduous 
trees.  It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  of  the 
ever-greens,  of  which  the  coniferous  tribes  are 
the  principal  in  our  woods.  I  shall  treat  of 
these  briefly,  because,  on  account  of  their  ever¬ 
green  foliage,  the  arrangement  of  their  branches 
is  not  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  deciduous  tribes. 
I  have  already  stated  in  a  former  essay  that  the 
coniferous  trees  are  remarkable  for  giving  out 
their  branches  in  somewhat  irregular  whorls 
from  a  single  perpendicular  trunk,  and  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  it.  The  junipers  and 
arbor-vitaes,  if  they  are  to  be  ranked  with  the 
conifer az,  are  partly  an  exception  to  this  growth. 
They  have  a  single  perpendicular  stem,  with 
the  lateral  branches  growing  irregularly  around 
it,  and  at  acute  angles  with  it.  Hence  there  is 
more  grace  and  less  formality  in  the  shape  of 
these  trees  than  in  that  of  the  firs.  In  the 
larch,  which,  though  belonging  to  the  coniferae, 
is  not  *hn  ever  green,  the  arrangement  of  its 
branches  in  whorls  is  not  so  conspicuous  as  in 
the  ever-green  species.  The  common  cherry 
tree  of  our  gardens  is  addicted  to  the  habit  of 
giving  out  its  lateral  branches  in  whorls,  which 
are  very  apparent  in  young  trees. 

While  preparing  these  observations  for  the 
press,  I  am  conscious  that  they  are  very  im¬ 
perfect,  and  that  other  observers  might  point 
out  to  me  many  errors  in  my  details.  I  submit 
them,  with  all  their  faults,  in  the  hope  of 
directing  public  attention  to  a  class  of  observa¬ 
tions,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  very  gen¬ 
eral.^— Wilson  Flagg,  in  Hovey's  Magazine. 

- •  o  - - 

OLD  TIME  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

PUNISHING  THE  APPLE  THIEF. 

There  are  memories  that  come  clustering 
about  these  “boys,”  these  “ pippins,”  and  the 
“orchard.”  Do  you  remember  the  old  cider 
mill,  friend  Margins,  and  the  old  horse  as  he 
traveled  round  and  round,  moving  with  a  slow 
and  dignified  tread,  “hitched”  to  the  long  lever 
that  turned  the  wooden  mill,  that  crushed  the 
apples  into  pummice?  Do  you  remember  the 
great  “  cheese”  in  its  bandage  of  straw  beneath 
the  press,  and  how,  when  the  great  screws  were 
turned  in  the  massive  gallows-shaped  frame, the 
rich  juice  of  the  apple  came  gushing  out  and 
running  into  the  great  tub  placed  to  receive  it? 
Do  you  remember  how,  with  a  straw,  the  ur¬ 
chins,  as  they  came  along  on  their  way  home 
from  school,  filled  themselves  with  sweet  cider 
from  the  bung  of  the  barrel  ?  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  how,  in  the  long  winter  nights  you  sat 
around  the  fire-place  wherein  logs  were  blazing, 
and  how  the  pitcher  of  cider,  and  the  platter  of 
doughnuts  were  placed  upon  the  old  cherry 
table  that  sat  out  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen, 
and  how  you  helped  yourself  to  the  cider  and 
the  doughnuts,  and  how  happy  each  one  was  as 
he  sat  with  his  pewter  mug  of  cider  in  one  hand 
and  a  doughnut  in  the  other  before  that  old- 
fashioned  kitchen  fire-place?  Those  were  plea¬ 
sant  times.  But  they  are  memories  now.  And 
then  the  apple  parings  or  “  bees,”  as  they  were 
called,  when  the  young  men  and  maidens  came 
together  to  pare  apples,  and  talk  and  laugh  and 
play  old-fashioned  plays,  and  say  soft  things  to 
one  another  and  eat  pumpkin  pies,  and  be  happy 
after  the  fashion  of  the  country  people  when 
you  and  I  were  young.  Primitive  times  those 
were,  friend  Margins,  and  our  proud  daughters 
and  city  dames  would  turn  up  their  noses  hugely 
were  they  to  be  present  at  an  old-fashioned  ap¬ 
ple-bee,  such  as  they  used  to  have  out  in  old 
Steuben,  when  the  country  was  new,  and  the 
fashions  were  primitive. 

We  remember,  when  we  were  young,  there 
was  a  favorite  tree  in  our  father’s  orchard  which 
bore  choice  winter  apples.  It  was  called  the  big 
tree,  because  it  was  the  largest  in  the  orchard. 
The  fruit  of  this  tree  was  always  left  until  the 
last  and  was  gathered  with  great  care.  There 
was  a  worthless  fellow  living  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  who  one  year  coveted  a  portion  of  the 


fruit  on  the  “  big  tree,”  and  was  not  deterred 
from  its  acquisition  by  the  divine  command¬ 
ments:  “Thou  shalt  not  steal.”  A  quantity  of 
the  apples  disappeared  one  night,  and  the  tracks 
of  whoever  stole  them  had  a  strange  resemblance 
to  those  made  by  the  heelless  boots  of  di, -honest 
neighbor.  There  were  two  inseparable  friends 
on  the  old  homestead  in  those  early  days ;  the 
one  a  “  colored  gentleman”  by  the  name  of 
Shadrach,  who  came  to  our  father’s  possession 
in  payment  for  a  debt,  and  who  ran  away  regu¬ 
larly  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and  then  as  re¬ 
gularly  ran  back  again,  just  as  his  master  began 
to  indulge  the  hope  that  he  had  got  rid  of  him 
for  good.  The  other  was  a  great  dog,  half  mas¬ 
tiff  and  half  bull,  of  a  noble  presence  and  a  fear¬ 
less  courage.  Drive  and  Shadiach  were  insep¬ 
arable.  They  worked  and  played  together,  slept 
together  in  the  same  loft,  and  Shadrach  never 
ate  a  meal  while  the  dog  lived,  at  least  at  home, 
without  sharing  it  with  his  canine  friend.  He 
would  talk  with  Drive  for  hours,  when  they 
were  alone,  although  the  dog  didn’t  say  much 
himself,  yet  Shadrach  said  a  good  many  things, 
and  laid  down  and  argued  out  a  great  many 
queer  propositions,  against  which  Drive  uttered 
not  a  word  of  dissent. 

One  chilly  night  in  October  Shadrach  and 
Drive  had  been  out  along  the  corn-fields  on  an 
unsuccessful  coon-hunt.  On  their  return  the 
dog  dashed  off  through  the  orchard,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  commenced  barking,  and  Shad¬ 
rach  of  course  supposed  he  had  treed  a  coon  on 
one  of  the  fruit-trees.  Now  Shadrach  had  an 
abiding  faith  in  spiritual  manifestations,  and 
stood  in  mortal  fear  of  “  the  gentleman  in  black,” 
and  all  manner  of  spooks  in  general.  Upon  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  “  big  tree,”  by  the  foot  of  which 
Drive  sat,  and  looking  up  among  the  branches, 
he  saw  there  in  the  darkness  a  great  black  ob¬ 
ject,  with  something  that  seemed  like  a  winding 
sheet  in  its  hand.  Shadrach’s  hair  began  to 
curl  as  he  looked,  and  hallowing,  “Seek  him!” 
to  Drive,  broke  like  a  quarter-nag  for  the  house. 
He  broke  breathlessly  into  the  kitchen,  exclaim¬ 
ing — “Massa,  Massa!  Drive  got  de  debble  in  de 
big  apple  tree.”  “  What  is  that,  you  woolly- 
pated  rhinoceros?”  replied  his  master.  “Drive 
got  de  debble  treed  on  de  big  apple  tree,”  re¬ 
peated  the  negro.  A  torch  was  lighted,  and 
upon  going  into  the  orchard,  there  sat  our  thiev¬ 
ing  neighbor  among  the  branches,  with  a  bag 
half  filled  with  the  coveted  fruit.  Our  father 
said  not  a  word  to  him,  but  after  giving  Shad¬ 
rach  certain  directions,  returned  quietly  to  the 
house.  Old  Shadrach  laid  his  jacket  down  by 
the  roots  of  the  apple  tree,  and  ordering  Drive 
to  watch  it,  said  to  the  occupant  of  the  tree, 
“Look  hae,  you  brack  tief,  you  comedown,  and 
Drive  eat  your  head  off  sartain.  Ugly  dog  dat. 
Eat  a  white  tief  up  like  a  coon,  sure.  Roost  up 
dare  like  a  turkey,  yah  !  yah !”  Shadrach  went 
to  his  loft,  and  laid  himself  quietly  away.  When 
the  day  broke,  there  was  the  thief  in  the  tree, 
and  there  was  Drive  watching  him.  When  the 
sun  rose  they  were  there.  The  negro  gave 
Drive  his  breakfast,  and  left  him  his  jacket  and 
the  man  in  the  tree  to  watch.  Our  father  and 
the  “boys,”  of  whom  we  were  one,  went  to 
husking  corn  in  the  orchard.  Ten  o’clock  came, 
and  there  was  the  dog  at  the  roots,  and  the  man 
perched  among  the  branches  of  the  “  big  apple 
tree.”  The  horn  sounded  for  dinner,  and  when 
we  returned  the  two  were  there  still.  The  thief 
called  beseechinglv  to  our  father  to  let  him  come 
down.  “  Well,”  was  the  reply,  “  why  don’t  you 
come  down  ?”  “  This  infernal  dog  will  eat  me 

up  if  I  do,”  said  the  thief.  “  Very  likely,”  was 
calm  rejoinder,  and  we  went  on  husking  the 
corn.  Once  or  twice  the  occupant  of  the  apple 
tree,  after  coaxing  and  flattering  the  dog,  at¬ 
tempted  to  descend,  but  Drive’s  ivory  warned 
him  of  his  peril,  and  he  went  back  to  his  perch. 
There  was  never  another  human  being  in  such 
ecstacies  all  the  day  as  was  that  negro.  Yah ! 
yah!  he  would  break  out  in  an  uncontrollable 
cachination,  and  then  roll  and  halloo,  and  yah ! 
yah!  among  the  corn-stalks  until  you  could  hear 
him  a  mile.  The  sun  went  down  behind  the 
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hills,  and  there  still  were  the  thief  and  the  dog. 
"We  all  went  to  supper,  and  in  the  twilight  of 
evening,  in  pity  to  the  famished  and  frightened 
culprit,  the  dog  was  withdrawn  and  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  slink  away  home.  He  never  stole  ap¬ 
ples  again,  or  any  thing  else  from  our  father 
while  Drive  and  old  Shadrach  remained  on  the 
farm. — Albany  Register. 


Written  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


A  SOLITARY  RIDE  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 

BY  MINNIE  MYRTLE. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  all  the  evidence 
which  exists,  to  prove  that  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  ride  about  fifty  miles 
over  a  Western  Prairie,  alone;  that  is,  alone  in 
the  woman’s  sense  of  the  term!  I  had  neither 
companion  nor  protector ! 

I  had  remained  in  one  of  those  bustling  towns 
far  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  till  the 
ice  had  accumulated  in  the  river  so  that  boats 
could  not  run,  and  I  must  therefore  depend 
upon  a  stage,  or  some  private  conveyance,  till  I 
reached  the  point  at  which  the  river  was  again 
open. 

For  the  first  twelve  miles  I  was  indebted  to 
the  carriage  of  a  friend,  and  met  with  no  adven¬ 
tures.  Then  I  was  put  on  board  the  “  regu¬ 
lar  post-coach,”  and  was  the  only  passenger. 
There  was  no  “  inside  and  outside,”  and  but  two 
seats,  one  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  driver, 
who  was  a  “Great  Western,”  a  genuine  son  of 
the  soil,  and  the  other  by  my  humble  self.  I  felt 
indeed  “  peculiarly  situated,”  and  not  at  all  in¬ 
clined  to  be  merry;  but  my  companion  soon 
gave  evidence  of  a  decided  inclination  to  be 
sociable,  by  beginning  the  following  dialogue. 

“  Wal,  I  guess  as  how  you  aint  married  ?” 

“  Why,  what  makes  you  think  so  ?” 

“  Oh  I  don’now,  there’s  most  allers  generally 
somethin’  about  the  girls,  so  that  I  can  tell 
whether  er  no  they’re  married.” 

“And  I  guess  you  are,”  I  said  by  way  of 
reply. 

“No,  oh  no,  I  aint,”  and  there  came  over  his 
brawny  face,  not  a  rosy,  but  a  peony  blush. 

“Why  not,  why  don’t  you  get  married?” 

“  Oh,  when  a  man  is  married  he  has  to  settle 
right  down  in  one  place,  can’t  go  no  where  nor 
see  nothin’,  and  I  want  to  see  a  little  of  the 
world.  I  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  came  out  here 
’bout  two  years  ago,  and  went  to  boating,  and 
now  I  am  driving  team.  Don’t  know  what  I 
shall  do  next.” 

“Well,”  said  I,  when  you  choose  to  “marry 
and  settle  down,  you  have  only  to  ask  some  nice 
girl,  and  she  will  say  yes,  and  the  matter  will 
be  finished  at  once.” 

“Oh,  but  I  aint  so  sure  about  hearin’  yes. 
Girls  sometimes  say  no.” 

“  Do  they  ?  well  you  have  the  advantage  of 
us,  in  the  privilege  of  asking — we  have  to  wait 
to  be  asked,  and  if  nobody  asks  us,  of  course  we 
cannot  say  yes.” 

“But  the  asking;  that’s  the  worst  part,  to  kind 
o’like  a  girl,  and  pop  the  question,  and  heer  her 
say  no.  I  tell  you  it  is  about  the  hardest.” 

His  ideas  were  very  original,  and  he  expressed 
them  with  great  freedom,  and  served  to  diversify 
very  pleasantly  the  sameness  of  a  ride  over  some 
twelve  miles  of  prairie  road,  which  recent  rain- 


ings  and  freezings  had  converted  into  such  a 
Corduroy  as  no  Green  mountain  wild  ever  wit¬ 
nessed. 

When  his  “  official  term”  was  ended,  he  set 
me  down  at  a  little  French  tavern  by  the  way- 
side,  and  it  was  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

I  only  asked  for  the  privilege  of  taking  a  nap, 
for  it  seemed  to  me  I  must  have  been  metamor¬ 
phosed  into  a  jelly,  and  for  the  purpose  of  sleep¬ 
ing  I  was  permitted  to  take  my  choice  of  half-a- 
dozen  little  rooms — kitchen,  parlor,  and  bed¬ 
room — all  looking  as  if  they  had  no  such  ac¬ 
quaintances  as  chamber  maids,  till  in  despair  of 
finding  comfort  and  cleanliness,  “  I  laid  me  down 
to  sleep”  amidst  fleas  and  various  other  quite 
as  sociable  companions,  and  slept  ten  minutes, 
when  I  was  ai'oused  by  the  bustling  landlord, 
“  for  the  stage  was  ready.” 

“You  are  an  English  lady,”  said  he,  “as  he 
officiously  conducted  me  on  my  way.”* 

“  Why,  how  came  you  to  know,”  said  I,  for  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  his  conceit, 
by  telling  what  all  my  readers  have  learned  by 
greater  discernment,  that  I  came  from  the  green¬ 
est  part  of*Yankec-land — how  could  you  tell  so 
quick. 

“Oh,  I  can  always  tell  an  English  lady  the 
moment  I  see  her.” 

I  suppose  it  was  my  embonpoint  which  de- 
cieved  him,  as  I  confess  it  has  often  led  others 
into  the  same  mistake,  and  is  on  a  scale  which 
American  women  generally,  and  modern  gen¬ 
tility  do  not  approve! 

Now  I  was  on  the  way  again,  and  not  in  any 
thing  that  could  in  Christian  charity  be  called  a 
stage.  A  New-England  urchin  would  have 
called  it  a  “go-cart.”  I  needed  no  canopy  to 
shield  me  from  the  sun,  for  it  was  cloudy  and 
very  dark,  but  the  wind  was  piercing  cold,  and 
I  had  for  companions  three  boorish-looking  men. 
Never  before  did  I  feel  so  much  as  if  I  were 
away  out  in  Iowa! 

The  sun  soon  went  down,  the  moon  and  stars 
were  invisible  ;  I  could  not  see  the  river ;  there 
were  no  hills,  all  around  was  one  dreary  waste. 
With  what  affection  my  thoughts  lingered 
among  the  dells  and  dingles  of  my  native  land — 
those  forests,  and  those  grand  old  hills. 

But  during  this  ride  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
those  mysterious  mounds,  the  “Tumuli  of  the 
West.’-’  Little  hillocks  they  seemed,  long  and 
narrow,  and  too  regular  to  owe  their  existence 
to  the  freaks  of  nature.  For  two  or  three  miles 
they  were  scattered  along  at  little  distances  from 
each  other,  and  my  fancy  was  very  busy  in 
imagining  their  origin,  and  wandering  concern¬ 
ing  the  strange  people  who  moulded  them.  But 
fancy,  however  far  it  wondered,  and  however 
frequent  its  queries,  could  bring  me  back  no 
answer. 

At  nightfall  we  stopped  “to  water  the  horses” 
at  a  genuine  log  cabin  of  the  prairie,  and  I  ran  in 
to  take  a  peep.  How  true  that  one-half  the 
world  knows  not  how  the  other  half  lives.  There 
were  two  rooms,  with  no  other  floor  than  the 
native  earth;  the  logs  of  the  roof  and  ceiling 
were  just  as  nature  made  them;  there  was  a 
bed  in  each  of  the  three  corners,  and  a  stove  in 
the  fourth,  upon  which  were  roasting,  and  bak¬ 
ing,  and  boiling,  goose  and  quail  and  Prairie 
chicken,  with  all  the  et  ceteras  of  a  luxurious 
repast.  So  much  more  do  such  people  care  for 
the  palate,  than  for  the  comfort  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  body. 


Tame  animals  of  the  feathered  tribe  were  “  at 
roost”  over  head,  and  all  around  hung  the  par¬ 
aphernalia  of  the  bipeds  and  four-footed  things 
who  lodged  “within  and  round  about.” 

I  had  only  time  for  a  glance  when  “  all  was 
ready,”  and  on  we  Went.  The  prairie  fires  were 
blazing  at  a  distance  in  every  direction,  and 
more  and  more  strange  and  desolate  it  seemed. 
But  my  companions  proved  very  harmless,  and 
did  not  address  unto  me  a  word  during  the  whole 
way  to  K— -,  where  they  deposited  me  upon  the 
platform  of  a  hotel  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude, 

I  being  the  only  woman. 

I  was  guided  up  stairs  into  the  reception- 
room,  in  which  were  two  beds  and  a  lounge,  a 
a  bureau,  a  stove,  and  three  rocking  chairs,  with 
various  other  conveniences.  This  room  opened 
into  a  large  hall  “where  men  did  seem  to  con¬ 
gregate.”  A  woman  in  this  region  is  always  a 
lion ,  and  must  expect  to  be  treated  like  one. 

I  was  no  sooner  seated  than  the  door  opened, 
and  in  stalked  a  would-be  gentleman,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 
He  walked  back  and  forth  very  leisurely,  view¬ 
ing  me  from  top  to  toe,  till  he  was  satisfied,  (I 
conclude,)  and  then  walked  out,  to  make  room 
for  another,  who  followed  his  example,  as  did 
five  or  six  more.  Thinking  endurance  no  longer 
a  virtue,  I  arose  and  asked  for  my  room. 

To  reach  it,  I  was  conducted  through  this 
same  hall,  the  gentlemen  forming  a  phalanx  on 
each  side  for  me  to  pass,  and  making  the  best 
use  of  their  eyes  they  could  in  so  short  a  time. 
Then  up  a  pair  of  rickety  stairs,  through  a  bed¬ 
room,  and  finally,  into  my  own.  Dear  me! 
weary  and  worn  as  I  was,  I  despaired  of  finding 
rest  in  such  a  place. 

The  room  must  have  been  proof  against 
brooms  and  dusters,  and  the  bed  against  water. 
There  were  lying  about  such  articles  as  I  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  seeing  in  ladies’  sleeping 
apartments !  and  which  prompted  me  to  be  sure 
the  door  was  secured  against  all  possibility  of 
ingress. 

Every  moment  the  boat  was  expected  on 
which  I  was  to  take  passage  for  St.  Louis,  so  I 
had  no  time  to  sleep,  yet  I  could  not  keep 
awake.  My  nap  was  only  a  little  season  of  hor¬ 
rible  visions,  by  which  I  was  not  in  the  least 
refreshed,  and  seemed  an  age,  but  I  found  could 
only  have  been  a  few  moments,  when  I  was 
called,  for  the  “boat  was  ready.” 

Upon  opening  my  door,  I  found  the  floor  of 
the  adjoining  room  so  thickly  strewn  with  hu¬ 
man  beings  that  I  could  with  difficulty  find  my 
way,  and  when  I  landed  in  the  great  hall,  lo! 
the  multitude  was  still  there,  only  having  chang¬ 
ed  a  standing  for  a  recumbent  position,  and  up 
popped  a  hundred  of  these  same  black  heads  to 
stare  at  me  again.  I  opened  the  first  door 
which  met  my  eye,  and  found  myself  in  the 
dining-room;  with  a  feeling  of  relief  I  seated 
myself  in  the  nearest  chair,  thinking  “I  am  cer¬ 
tainly  safe  here.” 

Soon  I  heard  a  coughing  and  sneezing  that 
promised  any  thing  but  solitude,  and  started  up 
to  see  “  what  now !”  My  consternation  was  not 
diminished  when  I  beheld  on  the  floor  behind 
the  table,  a  row  of  cots,  and  fifty  more  black 
heads,  and  a  hundred  staring  eyes.  Alas, 
what  should  I  do?  not  a  woman  to  be  seen  or 
heard  of. 

I  opened  a  door  to  depart,  and  found  it  lead¬ 
ing  up  a  dark,  narrow  staircase,  which  offered 
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any  thing  but  hope  of  relief.  I  opened  another 
which  presented  to  me  a  chasm  which  certainly 
reminded  me  of  the  bottomless  pit!  There 
were  no  more,  and  I  sat  down  in  hopeless  im¬ 
prisonment. 

Soon  I  heard  a  step,  and  ran  to  tbe  hall  stair¬ 
case  to  speak.  I  saw  a  man,  but  he  was  stand¬ 
ing  and  walking,  which  was  a  little  encour¬ 
aging. 

“  Where  shall  I  go,”  said  I,  in  accents  of  mis¬ 
ery.  “Down  here”  said  he,  and  he  led  me  to 
the  bar  room !  There  was  a  blazing  fire,  which 
was  another  comfort,  for  I  was  nearly  frozen ; 
there  were  also  plenty  of  men,  but  they  were 
sitting,  and  I  again  took  courage.  They  were 
chewing,  and  smoking,  and  spitting,  and  sneez¬ 
ing,  and  there  were  plenty  of  evidences  that  they 
had  been  drinking.  But  I  never  fell  into  the 
company  of  even  such  men,  when  they  did  not 
immediately  attempt  to  assume  a  decent  deport¬ 
ment.  If  they  would  only  wear  it  all  the'  time, 
how  much  better  it  would  fit !  They  were  very 
civil  to  me,  and,  after  half  an  hour  in  their  com¬ 
pany,  I  was  again  reminded  that  the  boat  would 
soon  leave. 

“  Over  moor,  over  mire, 

Through  bush,  and  through  brier,” 

I  was  escorted  on  my  winding  way  to  the  river. 
It  was  very  dark,  my  guide  was  a  stranger,  and 
our  walk  half  a  mile  in  length.  Many  were  the 
resolutions  I  made  never  to  travel  “after  this 
wise”  again ;  but  I  reached  the  boat  in  safety, 
and  was  rejoiced  to  greet  a  woman  once  more, 
though,  as  state-room  companion,  she  was  not 
the  most  agreeable,  being  a  Dutch  sei’vant-girl, 
and  none  of  the  tidiest ! 


THE  INVALID  WIFE. 

BY  FANNY  FERN. 

“  Every  wife  needs  a  good  stock  of  love  to  begin  with.” 

Don’t  she?  You  are  upon  a  sick  bed;  a  lit¬ 
tle,  feeble  thing  lies  on  your  arm,  that  you  might 
crush  with  one  hand.  You  take  those  little  vel¬ 
vet  fingers  in  yours,  close  your  eyes,  and  turn 
your  head  languidly  to  the  pillow.  Little  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters — Carry,  and  Henry,  and  Fanny, 
and  Frank,  and  Willie,  and  Mary,  and  Kitty — 
half  a  score — come  tiptoeing  into  the  room,  “  to 
see  the  new  baby.”  It  is  quite  an  old  story  to 
“nurse,”  who  sits  like  an  automaton,  while  they 
give  vent  to  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  its 
wee  toes  and  fingers,  and  make  profound  inqui¬ 
ries,  wrhich  nobody  thinks  best  to  hear.  You 
look  on  with  a  languid  smile,  and  they  pass  out, 
asking  “  why  they  can’t  stay  with  dear  mamma,” 
and  why  they  mustn’t  play  “  puss  in  the  cor¬ 
ner,”  as  usual?  You  wonder  if  your  little 
croupy  boy  tied  his  tippet  on  when  he  went  to 
school,  and  whether  Betty  will  see  that  your 
husband’s  flannel  is  aired,  and  if  Peggy  has 
cleaned  the  silver,  and  washed  off  the  front  door 
steps,  and  what  your  blessed  husband  is  about, 
and  that  he  don’t  come  home  to  dinner.  There 
sits  old  nurse,  keeping  up  that  dreadful  tread¬ 
mill  trotting  “  to  quiet  the  baby,”  till  you  could 
fly  through  the  key-hole  in  desperation.  The 
odor  of  dinner  begins  to  creep  up  stairs.  You 
wonder  if  your  husband’s  pudding  will  be  made 
right,  and  if  Betty  will  remember  to  put  wine  in 
the  sauce,  as  he  likes  it;  and  then  the  perspira¬ 
tion  starts  out  on  your  forehead  as  you  hear  a 
thumping  on  the  stairs,  and  a  child’s  suppressed 
scream ;  and  nurse  snatches  the  baby  up  in 
flannel  to  the  tip  of  its  nose,  dumps  it  down  in 
the  easy  chair,  and  tells  you  to  leave  the  family 
to  her  and  go  to  sleep.  By-and-by  she  comes 
in — after  staying  long  enough  to  get  a  refreshing 
cup  of  coffee,  and  walks  up  to  the  bedside  with 
a  bowl  of  gruel,  tasting  it,  and  then  putting  the  | 


spoon  into  the  bowl.  In  the  first  place,  you 
tiate  gruel ;  in  the  next,  you  couldn’t  eat  it  if 
she  held  a  pistol  to  your  head,  after  that  spoon 
had  been  in  her  mouth  ;  so  you  jneekly  suggest 
that  it  be  set  on  the  table  to  cool — hoping,  by 
some  providential  interposition,  it  may  get  tip¬ 
ped  over.  Well,  she  moves  round  your  room 
with  a  pair  of  creaking  shoes,  and  a  bran  new 
gingham  gown,  that  rattles  like  a  paper  window 
curtain  at  every  step;  and  smoothes  her  hair 
with  your  nice  little  head-brush,  and  opens  a 
drawer  by  mistake,  (?)  “thinking  it  was  the  ba¬ 
by’s  drawer.”  Then  you  hear  little  nails  scratch¬ 
ing  on  the  door,  and  Charley  whispers  through 
the  keyhole,  “Mamma,  Charley’s  tired;  please 
let  Charley  come  in.” 

Nurse  scowls,  and  says  no ;  but  you  inter¬ 
cede — poor  Charley,  he’s  only  a  baby  himself. 
Well,  he  leans  his  head  against  the  pillow,  and 
looks  suspiciously  at  that  little  moving  bundle 
of  flannel  in  nurse’s  lap.  It’s  clear  he  had  a 
hard  time  of  it,  what  with  tears  and  molasses ! 
The  little  shining  curls  that  you  have  so  often 
rolled  over  your  finger,  are  a  tangled  mass;  and 
you  long  to  take  him  and  make  him  comfortable, 
and  cosset  him  a  little,  aud  then  baby  cries 
again,  and  you  turn  your  head  to  the  pillow 
with  a  smothered  sigh.  Nurse  hears  it,  and 
Charley  is  taken  struggling  from  the  room. 
You  take  your  watch  from  under  your  pillow, 
to  see  if  husbaud  won’t  be  home  soon,  and  then 
look  at  nurse,  who  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff  over 
your  gruel,  and  sits  down  nodding  drowsily, 
with  the  babyr  in  an  alarming  proxity  to  the 
fire.  Now  you  hear  a  dear  step  on  the  stairs. 
Its  your  Charley!  How  bright  he  looks!  and 
what  nice  fresh  air  he  brings  with  him  from  out 
of  doors !  He  parts  the  bed  curtains,  and  looks 
in,  and  pats  you  on  the  cheek.  You  just  want 
to  lay  your  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  have  such 
a  splendid  cry  !  but  there  sits  that  old  Gorgon 
of  a  nurse — she  don’t  believe  in  husbands,  she 
don’t !  You  make  Charley  a  free  mason  sign 
to  send  her  down  stairs  for  something.  He  says 
— right  out  loud— men  are  so  stupid!  “What 
did  you  say,  dear?”  Of  course  you  protest  you 
didn’t  say  a  word — never  thought  of  such  a 
thing!  and  cuddle  your  head  down  to  your  ruf¬ 
fled  pillows,  and  cry  because  you  are  weak  and 
weary,  and  full  of  care  for  your  family  and  don’t 
want  to  see  anybody  but  “  Charley.”  Nurse 
says  “  she  shall  have  you  sick,”  and  tells  your 
husband  “he’d  better  go  down,  and  let  you  go 
to  sleep.”  Off  he  goes,  wondering  what  on 
earth  ails  you  to  cry !  wishes  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  lie  still,  and  be  waited  upon!  After  din¬ 
ner  he  comes  to  bid  you  good-bye,  before  he 
goes  to  his  office — whistles  “Nelly  Bly,”  loud 
enough  to  wake  up  the  baby,  whom  he  calls  a 
“  comi  al  little  concern,”  and  then  puts  his  dear, 
thoughtless  head  down  to  your  pillow,  at  a  sig¬ 
nal  from  you,  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 
Well,  there’s  no  help  for  it,  you  cry  again,  and 
only  say,  “  Dear  Charley ;”  and  he  laughs  and 
settles  his  dickey,  and  says  you  are  a  “  nervous 
little  puss,”  gives  you  a  kiss,  lights  his  cigar  at 
the  fire,  half  strangles  the  new  baby  with  the 
first  whiff,  and  takes  your  heart  off  with  him 
down  the  street! 

And  you  lie  there  and  eat  that  gruel !  and 
pick  the  fuzz  off  the  blankets,  and  make  faces 
at  the  nurse,  under  the  sheet,  and  wish  Eve  had 
never  ate  the  apple — Genesis  iii.  16 — or  that 
you  were  “Abel  to  Cain”  her  for  doing  it! 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

CREAM  COOKIES.— ROSE  SALVE. 

The  following  recipe  I  have  used  for  many 
years,  and  think  it  very  nice,  particularly  for 
children,  as  the  cake  is  so  plain : 

1  .pint  of  cream  ;  2  coffee  cups  of  sugar ;  3 
eggs ;  2  teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  and  4  of  cream  of 
tartar ;  mix  as  soft  as  possible  to  roll  it. 

A  good  Rose  Salve  for  chapped  lips]  and 
hands : 

4  oz.  Olive  oil;  2  oz.  White  wax;  1  oz. 


Sperm;  12  drops  Oil  of  Rose;  warm  and  mix 

together.  '  S****. 

- - 

Not  Comfortable. — One  of  the  wealthiest 
farmers  on  the  Connecticut  tells  the  following 
story  : 

“  When  I  first  came  here  to  settle,  about  40 
years  ago,  I  told  my  wife  I  meant  to  be  rich. 
She  said  she  did  not  want  to  be  rich — no,  not 
she — all  she  wanted  was  enough  to  make  her 
‘  comfortable.’  I  went  to  wmrk  and  cleared  up 
my  land.  I’ve  worked  hard  ever  since,  and 
have  got  rich — as  rich  as  I  want  to  be.  Most  of 
my  children  have  settled  about  me,  and  they 
have  all  good  farms.  But  my  wife  ain’t  com¬ 
fortable  yet.” 

“  Go  it  old  fellow,”  said  two  idle  scape-graces 
to  an  honest  laborer  at  work — “  Work  away 
while  we  play,  you  sow,  and  we’ll  reap.”  “  Very 
likely,  me  lads,”  replied  the  old  man,  cooly,  “  I’m 
sowing  hemp.” 

“Please  Insert  this  under  your  Editorial 
Head.” — A  California  editor  recently  received 
a  number  of  documents  from  the  Secretary  of 
some  Corporation  at  Sacramento,  with  a  polite 
request  that  he  would  give  the  same  a  few  in¬ 
sertions  under  his  editorial  head.  He  complied 
with  the  request  literally,  by  inserting  the  whole 
package  for  three  weeks  between  the  pillows 
under  his  editorial  head,  when  he  went  to  bed, 
and  says  he  trusts  that  the  insertion  will  give 
satisfaction.  He  gives  notice  that  others  w’ho 
wish  their  business  advertised  gratis  will  be 
accommodated  in  the  same  way. 


Making  it  Equal. — An  Irishman,  who  was 
near-sighted,  and  about  to  fight  a  duel,  insisted 
that  he  should  stand  six  paces  nearer  to  his  an¬ 
tagonist,  than  the  latter  did  to  him,  and  that 
they  were  both  to  fire  at  the  same  time.  This 
beats  Sheridan’s  telling  a  fat  man  who  was  go¬ 
ing  to  fight  a  thin  one,  that  the  latter’s  slim 
figure  ought  to  be  chalked  on  the  other’s  portly 
person,  and  if  the  bullet  hit  him  outside  of  the 
line,  it  was  to  go  for  nothing. 


A  Large  Throat. — The  Morning  Star ,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Cincinnati,  relates  the  following  anec¬ 
dote  of  a  young  gentleman  of  the  South  who 
expended  a  large  fortune — money,  land,  negroes, 
every  thing  in  a  course  of  intemperance  and  pro¬ 
fligacy. 

As  he  had  just  paid  a  last  year’s  grog  bill  of 
$900,  one  day  he  was  walking  in  the  streets 
leisurely,  when  seeing  a  physician  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  he  called  out  to  him  to  come  over. 

“  Doctor,”  said  he,  “  I  wish  you’d  just  take  a 
look  down  my  throat.” 

“  I  don’t  discover  any  thing,  sir,”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor,  after  looking  very  carefully. 

“  You  don’t,”  said  he,  “  why  that’s  strange, 
will  you  be  kind  enough,  sir  to  give  another 
look.” 

“  Really,  sir,”  said  the  doctor  after  a  second 
look,  “I  don’t  see  any  thing.” 

“  No  ?  why,  doctor ;  there  is  a  farm,  ten 
thousand  dollars  and  twenty  negroes  gone  down 
there  !”  _ _ 

An  Indian  on  Lying. — The  Cattaraugus 
Whig  states  that  a  suit  was  recently  brought 
before  a  magistrate  in  the  village  of  Randolph, 
and  during  its  progress  an  Indian  was  brought 
forward  to  testify.  His  blank,  expressionless 
face,  and  the  general  unmeaningness  of  his 
whole  demeanor,  gave  rise  to  a  serious  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  “  Court”  as  to  the  admissibility 
of  his  testimony  Accordingly,  he  was  asked 
what  the  consequence  would  be  if  he  should  tell 
a  falsehood  while  under  oath.  The  countenance 
of  the  Indian  brightened  a  little  as  he  replied  in 
a  solemn  tone,  “  Well,  if  I  tell  a  lie,  guess  I  be 
put  in  jail — great  while  may  be.  Bimeby  I  die 
—and  then  I  ketch  it  again."  The  witness 

was  permitted  to  proceed. 

■ - - 

Ask  thy  purse  what  thuu  shouldst  buy. 
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New-Yorir,  Wednesday,  February  8,  1854. 


Ouk  Correspondence  and  selections  this  week 
will  be  found  highly  valuable  and  interesting. 
We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  ladies  partic¬ 
ularly  to  a  new  correspondent — the  fair  Minnie 
Myrtle — whose  sprightly,  graphic  pen,  we 
trust  will  often  hereafter  grace  our  columns. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  INDIA. 

The  following  account  is  furnished  us  at  our 
request,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  spent  the  past 
seven  years  as  a  missionary  in  the  southern  part 
of  Hindostan,  and  who  is  now  temporarily  at 
home,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  family. 
We  have  learned  from  him  many  things  of  in¬ 
terest  in  regard  to  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
those  sections  of  the  country  which  are  under 
the  immediate  control  and  direction  of  the  East 
India  Company.  We  think  the  English  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  sadly  at  fault  in  more  than 
one  of  their  colonies,  in  not  fostering  and  de¬ 
veloping  the  agricultural  interest,  instead  of 
retarding  its  growth  by  oppressive  taxation. 
Had  a  colony  of  Yankees  had  the  same  sway  in 
the  East  Indies,  they  would  long  ere  this  have 
introduced  a  host  of  improved  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  taught  the  natives  how  to  live 
comfortably,  instead  of  drawing  out  a  miserable, 
half-starved  existence.  Hindostan,  including 
its  northern  and  mountainous  regions,  possesses 
a  variety  and  richness  of  soil  unsurpassed  on 
the  globe,  and  it  only  needs  the  fostering  and 
developing  care  of  the  rulers  of  an  enlightened 
nation,  to  make  it  a  garden  instead  of  a  waste. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Having  had  considerable  experience  in  my 
younger  days  in  farming  operations  in  this 
country,  my  attention  was  often  turned,  during 
my  residence  in  India,  to  the  manner  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  soil  there.  The  land  in  many  parts 
is  highly  productive.  Yet  there  are  large  tracts 
almost  valueless,  which  are  a  standing  proof  of 
the  curse  pronounced  in  Eden,  “  Thorns  also 
and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee.”  Some 
of  this  waste  land  might,  by  proper  enterprise, 
be  brought  under  cultivation.  The  rains  there 
are  periodical,  and  do  not  last  through  the  sea¬ 
son  so  as  to  give  the  maximum  of  productive¬ 
ness  and  failure  of  crops,  and  famines  are  occa¬ 
sionally  caused  by  drought.  The  soil  might  be 
made  much  more  productive  were  the  proper 
fertilizers  used.  But  the  people  have  for  ages 
taken  out  of  the  ground  all  it  would  yield  with¬ 
out  returning  any  thing  to  it. 

The  crops  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  wet 
and  the  dry  grains.  The  former  are  those 
which  require  artificial  irrigation.  The  latter 
do  not.  During  the  rainy  season  water  is  col¬ 
lected  in  tanks,  and  from  them  is  drawn  off 
when  needed,  upon  the  rice  fields.  These  fields 
are  divided  into  small  patches  by  means  of  an 
embankment  running  around  each.  The  water 
is  conveyed  to  each  division  in  little  canals  or 
gutters  on  these  embankments.  After  the  sur¬ 
face  has  been  covered  with  water  the  ground  is 
plowed,  but  as  the  instrument  used  is  very  rude, 
and  merely  makes  a  scratch,  it  is  necessary  to 


cross-plow  many  times.  They  then  drag  a  few 
bushes  or  a  board  over  the  top  in  order  to  break 
the  lumps,  and  the  field  is  ready  for  the  seed, 
which  is  “cast  upon  the  waters.”  When  the 
young  plants  have  grown  to  the  height  of  four 
or  five  inches  they  are  pulled  up  and  trans¬ 
planted,  being  set  about  three  or  four  inches 
from  one  another.  Females,  standing  ankle 
deep  in  mud  and  water,  perform  this  labor. 
Water  covers  the  roots  till  the  kernel  ripens. 
Two  crops  can  be  raised  during  the  year. 

The  dry  grains,  which  the  natives  call  shor- 
lum,  capie,  &c.,  are  sowed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season,  and  receive  during  this  time 
moisture  enough  to  bring  them  to  maturity. 
The  farmers  are  obliged  to  plow  their  fields  di¬ 
rectly  after  a  fall  of  rain,  while  the  ground  is 
soft,  because  their  oxen  are  not  strong  enough 
to  draw  a  plow  through  when  it  is  parched  by 
heat.  The  dry-grain  land  is  not  manured,  and 
nothing  is  done  to  enrich  it,  the  desire  of  the 
cultivator  being  to  get  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense,  so  that  its  capabili¬ 
ties  have  never  been  fully  tested.  It  may  be 
asked,  since  the  people  have  numerous  cattle, 
what  becomes  of  their  manure?  In  answer  to 
this  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  it  is  collected, 
dried,  and  used  as  fuel.  A  small  portion  is 
spread  upon  the  rice  fields.  A  favorite  method 
of  enriching  the  rice  fields  is  by  means  of 
bushes  gathered  from  the  jungle,  which,  being 
thrown  into  the  water,  and  exposed  to  the  pow¬ 
erful  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  are  soon  decom¬ 
posed. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  soil  on  which  it  is  grown  is  a  black  clay, 
which  in  wet  weather  adheres  to  the  wheels  of 
vehicles  like  wet  snow.  The  native  cotton  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  American.  Some  English  mer¬ 
chants  have  tried  to  improve  the  quality,  so  as 
to  compete  with  that  of  this  country.  A  gentle¬ 
man  from  one  of  our  Southern  States  was  hired 
to  go  and  try  his  skill  and  experience  for  this 
purpose,  but  after  a  fair  trial  he  told  his  em¬ 
ployers  that  it  was  of  no  use — they  could  not 
compete  with  Brother  Jonathan.  To  show  the 
superiority  of  machinery  over  manual  labor,  of 
civilization  over  barbarism,  it  may  be  stated 
that  English  merchants  purchase  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial,  transport  it  13,000  miles,  make  it  into  cloth, 
send  it  back  the  same  distance,  and  undersell 
the  native  fabric,  which  is  made  entirely  by 
hand. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  almost  every  part  of 
India.  The  people  are  as  fond  of  this  weed  as 
their  brethren  in  America.  Wheat  is  raised  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  and  on  the 
mountains  in  the  southern  part,  but  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  used  by  the  Hindus  as  an  article  of  food. 
A  large  revenue  is  derived  by  the  government 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  Poppy.  Indian  corn 
might  be  raised,  but  is  not  appreciated  by  the 
natives.  The  Irish  potato  is  grown  in  the  hilly 
districts  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  English 
residents.  The  people  prefer  an  inferior  kind 
of  sweet  potato,  which  is  raised  on  the  plains. 

India  might  be  made  to  produce  an  hundred 
fold  more  than  it  now  does.  Its  resources  have 
been  but  partially  developed.  Agriculture  is  in 
its  infancy.  The  improvements  brought  to 
light  by  other  nations  have  produced  no  effect 
there.  The  same  kind  of  implements,  and  the 
same  mode  of  tilling  the  land  in  vogue  two 
thousand  years  ago,  are  still  practised.  The 


people  abhor  innovation.  An  English  officer 
introduced  some  modern  plows,  but  the  natives, 
after  using  them  for  a  time,  threw  them  away. 
Their  oxen  are  so  small  and  poor,  that  our 
plows  are  too  much  for  them.  As  no  hay  is 
gathered,  during  the  season  when  the  ground 
becomes  parched  and  vegetation  dried  up  from 
the  intense  heat,  the  cattle  suffer  for  food,  and 
become  very  lean.  In  the  best  seasons  cows  do 
not  yield  more  than  two  quarts  of  milk  a  day. 
As  the  Hindus  never  kill  their  oxen  and  cows, 
but  suffer  them  to  die  of  old  age,  if  the  country 
were  good  for  grazing  they  would  increase  to  an 
unlimited  extent.  The  Hon.  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  which  bears  rule  in  that  country,  has  not 
done  as  much  to  improve  its  agriculture  as 
would  be  not  only  for  the  interest  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  even  for  the  advantage  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  An  exhorbitant  tax  is  levied  on  arable 
land,  while  almost  all  other  kinds  of  property 
are  not  taxed  at  all,  and  there,  as  in  countries 
more  enlightened,  the  government  injures  itself 
by  not  encouraging  the  farmer. 

A  late  Resident  in  India. 


IMPORTATION  OF  STOCK. 

Dr.  Arthur  Watts,  of  Chillicothe,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Waddle,  of  Charleston,  Clark  Co., 
Ohio,  left  this  city  on  the  4th  inst.  in  the 
steamer  Atlantic,  for  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  a  lot  of  Short-horn  Cattle,  and 
other  stock.  The  Clark  County  Company  have 
raised  $20,000  for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Watts 
visited  England  two  years  ago  for  the  same 
purpose.  He  is  a  veteran  breeder,  and  excellent 
judge  of  stock.  Mr.  Waddle  has  also  great 
experience  in  breeding,  and  knows  well  what  a 
fine  animal  is.  We  have  no  doubt  they  will 
make  as  good  selections  as  possible. 

The  agents  of  a  Kentucky  Company  are  now 
in  England  selecting;  and  we  understand  an 
importing  company  has  recently  been  formed 
in  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  with  a  capital  of 
$8,000. 

We  have  feared  lately  that  the  stock  import¬ 
ing  business  would  be  overdone,  but  those 
engaged  in  it  say  not.  The  farmers  at  the 
West  have  at  last  found  out  the  great  value  of 
improved  stock,  and  are  eager  to  become  pur¬ 
chasers.  Aside  from  this,  they  have  grown 
rich  under  the  high  prices  of  produce  for  the 
past  few  years,  and  can  well  afford  to  gratify 
their  fancy  for  fine  animals.  We  know  no 
reason  why  this  taste  should  not  be  indulged, 
as  well  as  that  for  showy  horses,  handsome 
carriages,  rich  dresses,  and  elegant  furniture. 

- 9 - 

Proceedings  of  the  Connecticut  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

At  the  meeting  at  Hartford,  on  the  11th  ult., 
the  following  appointments  of  officers  were 
made  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — Samuel  T.  Huntington,  Esq.,  of 
Hartford. 

Vice  Presidents — The  Presidents  of  the 
County  Societies  are  ex-olficio  Vice  Presidents 
of  the  State  Society. 

Corresponding  Secretary — H.  A.  Dyer. 

Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Prof. 
John  A.  Porter,  of  New  Haven. 

Directors — Norman  Porter,  of  Berlin ;  Solo¬ 
mon  Mead,  of  New  Haven ;  Gideon  Thompson, 
of  Bridgeport ;  Rev.  William  Cliff,  of  Stoning- 
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ton  ;  Charles  Matheson,  of  Pomfret;  T.  S.  Gold, 
of  West  Cornwall ;  Asa  Hubbard,  of  Middle- 
town  ;  John  S.  Yeomans,  of  Columbia. 

The  above  officers  constitute  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Society. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

1.  That  an  agent  or  agents  be  appointed,  if 
deemed  advisable  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
to  traverse  the  State  and  bring  the  Society  be¬ 
fore  the  people. 

2.  Each  County  Society  may  appoint  a  dele¬ 
gate  who  shall  sit  as  a  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  this  Society. 

3.  That  the  Executive  Committee  take  mea¬ 
sures  to  hold  a  State  Fair  in  October^  1854. 

4.  That  the  Executive  Committee  take  meas¬ 
ures  to  procure  a  grant  from  the  Legislature  at 
its  next  session,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society. 

5.  That  the  Executive  Committee  petition  the 
Legislature  to  enact  a  law  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  wild  carrot  and  Canada  thistle. 

The  Society  then  adjourned.  The  large  sa¬ 
loon  of  the  City  Hall  was  liberally  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Society  by  the  Common  Council 
of  the  city  of  Hartford,  and  occupied  for  its 
afternoon  session. 

J.  A.  Pokter,  Secretary. 


UNITED  STATES’  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  United 
States’  Agricultural  Society,  will  be  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Wednesday,  February 
22d,  1854. 

Among  the  objects  of  .the  Association  are  the 
following : 

The  acquisition  and  dissemination  of  the  best 
experience  in  the  Science  of  Agriculture;  the 
union  of  the  men  who  desire  to  advance  to  its 
legitimate  rank,  this  most  important  of  all  hu¬ 
man  pursuits ;  and  the  increase  and  extension 
throughout  our  country  of  a  more  cordial 
spirit  of  intercourse  between  the  friends  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  by  whose  countenance  and  coopera¬ 
tion  this  Society  shall  be  elevated  to  a  position 
of  honor  and  usefulness  worthy  of  its  national 
character. 

Business  of  importance  will  come  before  the 
meeting.  A  new  election  of  officers  is  to  be 
made,  and  in  which  every  State  and  Territory 
is  to  be  represented. 

Applications  will  be  laid  before  the  Society 
for  the  holding  of  National  Exhibitions  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  Union. 

Delegations  are  respectfully  solicited  from  all 
the  Agricultural  Societies  in  the  country,  and 
the  attendance  of  all  Agriculturists  who  may 
find  it  convenient  to  honor  the  occasion  with 
their  presence. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President. 

Wm.  S.  King,  JRec.  Sec. 


The  Eclectic  Magazine  of  Foreign  Literature. 

W.  H.  Bid  well,  editor  and  proprietor,  120 

Nassau  street. 

Of  all  the  foreign  re-publications,  the  Eclectic 
is  immeasurably  superior.  The  good  taste  of 
the  editor  leaves  out  all  trash ;  and  the  more 
local  articles,  selecting  those  only  which  have 
an  immediate  interest  among  us,  or  are  of  per¬ 
manent  value.  It  is  therefore  nearly  as  valuable 
to  bind  up  at  the  end  of  the*year,  to  occupy  a 
place  in  the  library,  as  to  adorn  the  center-table 
from  month  to  month.  Each  number  contains 


144  pages  of  large  Octavo,  in  double  columns, 
making  1,728  pages  a  year. 


FARMS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

A  few  weeks  since  we  published  a  letter  from 
a  correspondent,  asking  for  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  farming  in  Virginia.  The  question  is 
one  of  considerable  interest  to  many  of  our 
young  farmers  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
States,  who  contemplate  trying  to  better  their 
situation  by  swarming  from  the  parent  hive. 
Many  have  done  well  who  have  emigrated  there. 
The  soil  is  good  and  the  climate  mild  all  through 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Virginia  is  easily  reached, 
and  new  buildings,  fences,  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  will  not  generally  be  the  first  thing  re¬ 
quired  as  in  new  countries. 

There  are  immense  unoccupied  fields  in  the 
Western  States  and  territories,  which  invite  the 
industrious  husbandman.  But  there  are  those 
who  prefer  settling  nearer  the  seaboard,  and  who 
are  hardly  adventurous  enough  to  seek  a  home 
in  the  distant  western  forests  or  prairies.  To 
such,  Virginia  offers  many  advantages.  There 
are  large  tracts  of  land  in  that  region  which  are 
under  a  high  state  of  judicious  cultivation ; 
others  are  yet  unbroken  by  the  plow;  again, 
other  lands  that  have  been  partially  worn  out 
upon  the  surface  by  continually  cropping  with¬ 
out  manure,  and  which  by  the  application  of  a 
little  skill  and  concentrated  labor,  may  be  made 
as  of  old,  equally  rich  with  any  in  the  world. 
The  general  plan  of  cultivation  in  Virginia  has 
been  upon  the  large  farm  system.  In  our  travels 
in  that  State,  we  have  seldom  found  a  farm  of 
less  than  four  or  five  hundred  acres,  and  perhaps 
a  majority  of  them  contain  more.  Many  of  the 
farmers  we  know  reckon  their  acres  by  thou¬ 
sands.  The  labor  is  generally  performed  by 
slaves,  and  with  this  class  of  labor,  and  with  so 
large  a  surface  to  attend  to,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a  superficial  system  has  been  so  often  prac¬ 
tised.  Divide  these  large  estates  into  small 
farms  of  a  hundred  acres,  and  put  upon  each  a 
thorough  go-ahead  Yankee,  and  he  will  trans-* 
form  it  into  a  productive  garden,  which  will 
yield  ample  and  profitable  returns.  The  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State,  however,  at  this  time  holds 
out  the  best  prospects  to  new  comers,  except 
where  they  wish  to  rear  flocks  of  mutton  sheep, 
or  make  market  gardens  and  peach  orchards  of 
their  farms.  As  stated  by  our  correspondents  in 
former  numbers,  the  railroads  opening  westward 
over  the  mountains,  are  bringing  within  reach 
of  the  seaboard  markets,  a  large  section  which 
has  yet  in  reserve  all  its  native  richness  of  soil. 

In  answer  to  inquiries,  we  have  received  a 
number  of  letters,  some  of  which  we  shall  pub¬ 
lish  from  time  to  time.  We  invite  further  in¬ 
formation,  asking  those  who  write  us,  to  write 
briefly,  and  to  the  point.  Let  them  give  such 
information  as  they  would  themselves  desire  in 
regard  to  a  new  and  distant  territory,  which 
they  had  not  visited,  but  to  which  they  were 
looking  as  a  future  place  of  residence.  We  also 
ask  the  same  information  from  the  States  and 
territories  at  the  west.  Those  seeking  new 
homes  wish  to  know  all  about  the  soil,  its  cha¬ 
racter,  depth,  and  fertility  ;  they  want  to  learn 
something  of  the  prospective  market  facilities; 
what  difficulties  must  be  contended  with,  what 
outfit  is  needed,  &c.,  &c.  We  present  below 
another  letter  from  Virginia.  The  writer  as¬ 


sures  us  that  he  is  little  acquainted  with  ex¬ 
pressing  himself  in  our  language.  He  gives  us 
a  statement  of  some  of  the  items  of  farming  in 
his  neighborhood. 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

From  your  Agriculturist ,  No.  15,  I  see  you 
wish  to  receive  some  information  about  Virginia. 

I  think  I  can  give  some  for  Wood  County.  I 
don’t  intend  to  sell  my  farm,  my  pen  is  there¬ 
fore  not  influenced  by  pecuniary  interest ;  but  I 
would  like  to  have  some  intelligent  and  indus¬ 
trious  farmers  here  to  give  the  Virginia  blood  a 
little  fresh  start. 

Our  climate  is  very  healthy.  The  doctors  are 
not  doing  very  well.  Our  water  communications 
are  Ohio  river  and  the  Little  Kanawha,  with 
some  creeks,  which  also  drive  saw  and  flour  mills. 
Our  county  roads  are  as  yet  badly  managed ; 
the  few  turnpikes  however  are  very  good.  Hilly 
wood-land  well  timbered  is  plentiful,  and  costs 
from  $2  to  $10  per  acre.  Improved  farms  in 
this  section  are  held  at  from  3  to  40  and  over 
50  dollars  per  acre,  according  to  bottom-land, 
neighborhood  of  town,  or  river  location.  The 
general  rotation  here  is  wheat  and  corn,  corn 
and  wheat,  and  down  in  grass  and  weeds,  if 
it  will  not  produce  corn  more.  The  general 
practice  is  crop  three  inches  of  surface  out  as 
fast  as  possible.  I  have  often  seen  oats  sown  5 
or  6  times  in  succession ;  the  last  year  gives  a 
few  bushels  of  oats  and  a  load  of  briars  per  acre. 
Manuring  is  “too  dirty  work.”  You  can  often 
see  here,  the  cattle  by  the  barn,  or  in  the  wheat 
field  eating  wheat  straw,  while  in  other  parts  of 
the  farm  hay-stacks  are  rotting.  Wheat  pro¬ 
duces  from  18  to  35  bushels  per  acre,  corn  40 
to  65,  oats  15  to  20,  buckwheat  sown  after  wheat 
in  July,  30  to  45  bushels  per  acre.  Farm  horses, 
3  to  4  years  old,  are  worth  $75  to  $i20;  milch 
cows,  $15  to  $28;  two  year  heifers,  $8  to  $18; 
6  weeks  fat  calves,  $3;  oxen  2  years,  $30  to  $50 
a  yoke ;  3  years,  $60  to  85  a  yoke ;  common 
sheep,  $1  25  to  $1  50 ;  fat  cattle  2£  to  3  cents 
per  lb.  live  weight ;  hay,  $5  to  $7  a  ton ;  wheat, 
50c.  to  $1  12  per  bushel;  rye  and  barley,  40  to 
55  cents;  oats,  25c.  to  45c.;  corn,  25c.  to  55c. 
Negroes  are  not  often  seen  here,  but  we  have 
some  lazy  whites.  Hands  are  scarce,  and 
prices  are  from  62£  cents  to  $1  25  a  day  with 
board.  Our  commercial  prospects  are  going  up, 
as  in  a  year  the  railroad  which  connects  Park¬ 
ersburg  with  the  Wheeling  and  Baltimore  rail¬ 
road,  will  be  finished. 

A  farm,  containing  20  acres  clear  first  bot¬ 
tom,  7  acres  orchard,  10  acres  of  fine  pasture, 
30  acres  second  bottom — these  all  fenced — 95 
acres  wood-land  ;  lying  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along 
the  Ohio,  8  miles  from  town,  having  a  good  frame 
house  and  barn  with  stables,  was  bought  for 
$2500  two  years  ago,  with  no  stock  or  crop  on 
it.  It  is  now  held  at  $4000.  So  much  for 
Wood  County. 

I  have  often  seen  in  your  paper  big  and  fast 
farming  stories ;  I  will  give  you  one.  I  churned 
(last  autumn)  in  Crowell’s  thermometer  churn, 
1-J-  gallons  cream,  and  in  one  and  a  half  minutes 
produced  fine  and  hard  butter,  and  have  often 
done  my  churning  in  2  and  3  minutes.  I  never 
allow  my  milk  to  sour  before  I  take  the  cream 
off.  E.  Meldahl. 

Parkersburg ,  Fa.,  Jan.  8 tli,  1854. 

- *  *  O - 

Missouri  Hemp. — The  increase  of  receipts  at 
St.  Louis  over  last  year,  in  this  important  staple, 
foot  up  about  14,324  bales,  making  an  aggregate 
of  63,450,  against  49,124  for  1852.  When  to 
this  is  added  the  enhanced  rates  at  which  this 
article  sold,  (a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop 
bringing  as  high  as  20  per  cent,  advance  on  the 
sales  of  the  previous  season,)  a  money  balance 
in  favor  of  the  present  year  may  safely  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  $200,000  to  $300,000. 


Hogs  at  the  West. — The  hog  stock  on  the 
farms  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  is  estimated  to  amount  to  nine 
million  of  hogs. 
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A  YANKEE  OF  THE  RIGHT  SORT. 

The  National  Magazine  for  February  we  have 
received,  and  read  with  abundant  pleasure.  It 
contains  many  valuable  and  very  readable  arti¬ 
cles.  One  of  these,  which  especially  delighted 
us,  is  entitled  “Editorial  Jottings  at  the  West.” 
In  this  number  the  writer,  arriving  at  Detroit, 
gives  a  brief  description  of  the  city,  including 
the  residence  of  General  Cass;  who,  though  a 
millionaire,  lives  in  an  unpretending  cottage  in 
the  “back  part”  of  the  city.  After  a  pleasant 
chat  with  the  old  statesman,  he  leaves  him,  and 
continues  his  narrative  as  follows: 

Pressing  our  way  through  the  throngs  of  men 
and  freight  that  crowd  the  grand  railroad  depots 
of  the  city  —  depots  which  cover  acres  —  we 
found  ourselves  again  on  board  a  steamboat  bound 
for  Lake  Huron.  We  were  hardly  on  board, 
when  my  friend  introduced  me  to  a  passenger, 
who,  I  saw  at  a  glance,  was  a  “  character.”  He 
wore  a  hat  that  certainly  had  not  been  brushed 
for  six  months,  and  might  have  been  as  many 
years  old ;  it  was  high,  and,  falling  slightly 
aback,  disclosed  as  genuine  a  Yankee  contour 
as  ever  the  London  Punch  or  Yankee  Notions 
portrayed — that  prominence  of  the  nasal  region, 
outpointed  if  not  uppointed,  those  lines  radia¬ 
ting  from  the  eyes  and  extending  to  the  very 
ears,  those  thin  but  tough  integuments,  and 
that  indescribable  expression  of  easy  self-pos¬ 
session,  of  mingled  “  cuteness”  and  good  humor, 
which  have  become  the  moral  and  physiogno¬ 
mical  characteristics  of  Brother  Jonathan  the 
world  over.  His  shoes  were  rough,  heavy 
clumps  of  leather,  that  certainly  had  never 
known  “blacking;”  his  coat  and  pantaloons 
were  black  woolen,  of  the  coarsest,  strongest 
texture;  his  shirt  bosom  and  collar  were  un¬ 
starched  coarse  cotton,  and  he  wore  no  stock. 
He  evidently  did  not  relish  the  delectation  of 
shaving,  and  his  speech  was  the  very  perfection 
of  the  nasal  drawl.  He  might  defy  the  best 
Yankee  “Shaker”  of  Enfield  to  beat  him  in  the 
last  respect.  And  yet  there  was  something  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  about  him.  He  announced 
himself  to  me,  when  introduced,  as  a  “  loafer  of 
the  seventh  distillation;”  he  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  his  appearance,  and  to  enjojr  the  prac¬ 
tical  joke  it  was  playing  upon  the  fashionable 
dilettanteism  of  the  world.  For  after  all,  he 
stood  before  us  a  genuine  man — a  man  who  had 
nobly  fought  with  misfortune  and  won  the  day, 
who  was  religiously  upright,  whose  energies  are 
expended  in  doing  good  in  the  noblest  way,  by 
promoting  education  and  virtue,  whose  name  is 
on  an  important  literary  institution  of  the  West, 
and  who  was  now  actually  on  his  way  to  the 
Chippewa  camp-meeting,  to  obtain  two  or  three 
young  Indians  whom  he  wished  to  educate  at 
his  own  expense,  for  the  benefit  of  their  race. 

We  learned  that  he  was  in  fact  a  real  Con¬ 
necticut  Yankee,  from  Litchfield  County — that, 
Yankee  like,  he  started  in  youth  to  teach  in  the 
South ;  that  finding  it  rather  poor  business  for 
both  health  and  pocket,  he  returned  destitute 
and  sick,  not  to  hang  upon  the  “  old  folks,”  but 
heroically  to  marry  a  Yankee  girl  of  like  mind 
with  himself,  and  then,  armed  with  his  ax  and 
accompanied  by  his  bride,  to  march  bravely 
into  the  western  woods.  Here  he  located  about 
twelve  miles  south  of  Cleveland,  and  putting 
down  his  stakes  rejoiced  with  his  young  wife, 
thanked  God,  took  courage,  and  “  shook  his 
stick”  at  fortune  with  manly  defiance.  In  brief, 
he  has  formed  a  village,  (the  well  known  Berea 
of  the  West,)  has  given  it  the  buildings  and 
necessary  annual  income  of  a  floui’ishing  board- 
ing  academy ;  has  opened  a  grindstone  quarry 
from  which  is  paid  this  income,  and  also  $500  a 
year  to  the  Missionary  Society ;  has  built  a  rail¬ 
road  (of  which  he  is  sole  proprietor)  connecting 
the  village  with  the  Cleveland  and  Columbus 
road ;  has  built  cotton  and  woolen  manufac¬ 
tories,  in  which  all  his  own  clothes  are  manufac¬ 
tured  ;  and,  being  a  genuine  Yankee,  (that  is,  a 


thoroughly  practical  man,)  he  has,  last  of  all, 
erected  a  large  stone  edifice  for  another  academy 
— a  sort  of  manual-labor  school,  on  a  plan  of  his 
own.  In  this  institution  he  has  placed  a  steam- 
engine  and  apparatus,  for  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  and  for  knitting-  under-garments  and  hosi¬ 
ery,  by  which  he  is  to  furnish  employment  to 
female  pupils;  while  a  farm,  fi'om  which  he 
hopes  to  draw  full  subsistence  for  the  school,  is, 
together  with  a  stone  quany,  to  afford  labor  and 
manly  muscles  to  the  male  pupils.  The  design 
is  to  affoi’d  education  to  young  men  and  women 
who  are  under  the  necessity  of  “  working  their 
way.”  No  one  not  dependent  upon  such  efforts 
is  to  be  admitted.  Several  students  are  already 
there  and  at  work.  God  bless  you,  John  Bald¬ 
win,  with  your  old  hat  and  rough  shoes,  your 
big  heart  and  generous  deeds ! 

The  narrative  continues  with  the  trip  round 
the  lakes,  up  Saginaw  bay  and  river,  and  then 
through  the  woods  to  an  Indian  camp  several 
miles  beyond  the  Titbewasse  river.  The  writer 
does  not  fall  into  the  usual  routine  of  a  dull 
joui-nal,  but  desci'ibes  objects  and  incidents  in 
so  life-like  a  manner  that  the  reader  follows  him 
with  intense  interest  through  several  pages,  and 
at  the  end  regrets  that  he  must  wait  another 
month  for  the  next  number.”  That  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  camp  scene  is  a  faithful  one  we 
can  testify,  for  we  have  witnessed  those  like  it. 

- 0  O  « - 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

TO  MAKE  YELLOW  BUTTER. 

In  an  article  i-elative  to  making  yellow  butter 
by  the  addition  of  the  yolk  of  eggs,  found  on 
page  200  of  the  Agriculturist,  I  notice  an  inquiry 
to  those  who  have  “repeatedly  tried  it;” 
whether  the  yolk  of  eggs,  mingled  with  butter, 
really  improves  its  rich  flavoi-,  &c.  I  have  not 
repeatedly  tried  it,  once  ti’ying  being  sufficient 
for  my  purpose.  It  is  true,  the  yolk  of  eggs 
added  to  a  batch  of  white  butter  produced  a 
tolei’able  fair  specimen  to  the  eye.  I  caught 
the  idea  from  an  article  in  its  round  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  some  two  or  three  years  since,  but  did  not 
get  sufficiently  into  the  secret  to  succeed  in 
mixing  it,  so  as  to  make  what  we  would  call 
very  fine  butter  when  it  came  to  be  tested  by 
the  palate ;  and  particularly  so,  after  it  had 
been  kept  a  few  weeks.  Indeed,  we  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  eggs  on  one  plate,  and  the  butter  on  an¬ 
other.  The  best  method  we  have  found  to 
make  yellow  butter  in  winter  is  as  follows  : 

We  keep  our  cream  in  a  stone  jar,  and  al¬ 
though  it  is  believed  best  to  keep  the  cream  or 
milk  at  as  near  as  possible  to  a  temperature  of 
about  60  to  62  or  65  degrees,  yet  as  we  are  in  a 
log  cabin,  without  the  convenience  of  a  good 
cellar,  we  take  no  particular  pains  to  prevent  its 
freezing.  When  we  are  ready  for  churning,  no 
matter  how  cold  the  weather  may  be,  even  if 
the  cream  is  frozen  solid  down  to  the  zero  point, 
we  set  the  jar  in  a  kettle  on  the  stove,  with  wa¬ 
ter  sufficient  to  l'ise  as  high  on  the  outside  as 
the  cream  within.  The  jar  should  be  put 
in  before  the  water  becomes  so  hot  as  to  en¬ 
danger  cracking  it.  The  cream  should  be  kept 
stii'ring  to  prevent  any  portion  of  it  from  be¬ 
coming  too  hot,  before  the  whole  i-eaches  the 
desired  temperatui-e  of  62  or  63  degrees ;  it  is 
then  introduced  to  the  churn.  With  this  pre- 
pai’ation  of  the  cream,  the  butter  will  come  about 
as  readily,  and  with  properly  washing  and  work¬ 
ing  out  all  the  buttermilk,  will  compare  favor¬ 
ably  in  color,  richness,  and  keeping  qualities, 
with  that  made  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 
It  is  believed  that  the  yellow  color,  as  well  as 
much  of  the  richness  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
butter  made  in  wintei-,  is  destroyed,  not  by 
freezing,  but  b}r  ovei’heating  the  cream  pi-evious 
to  churning. 

We  find  the  double  zinc-bottomed  thermome¬ 
ter  churn  veiy  convenient,  both  in  winter  and 
summer.  A  Lover  of  Good  Butter. 


Milk  for  Manufacturers. — Milk  has  hitherto 
been  used  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  butter 
and  cheese,  or,  mingled  with  water,  as  an  article 
of  city  diet.  As  the  age  progresses,  however, 
new  and  unexpected  uses  arc  being  found  for 
almost  every  substance,  and  it  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  milk,  among  other  things,  may  be 
applied  to  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  London 
Medical  Journal  says  that  it  has  now  become  a 
valuable  adjunct  in  the  hands  of  the  calico 
printers,  who  find  it  a  valuable  auxiliary  in 
laying  the  colors  upon  the  face  of  the  goods. 
The  insoluble  album  n  of  eggs  was  formerly 
used  for  this  pui-pose,  but  it  is  found  that  the 
required  insoluble  article  can  be  obtained  much 
more  economically  from  buttermilk.  The  woolen 
manufacturers,  also,  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  oil  in  their  business,  find  that  the  oil 
answers  their  purpose  much  better  when  mixed 
with  milk — the  animal  fat  which  exists  in  the 
globules  of  the  milk  evidently  affording  an 
element  of  more  powei-ful  effect  upon  the  woolen 
fibres  than  the  oil  alone. — Boston  Journal. 


Boots  and  Shoes  in  Mass. — The  aggregate 
value  of  boots  and  shoes  made  last  year  in 
Massachusetts  is  $37,000,000,  or  more  than  all 
the  other  States  combined — and  far  exceeding 
that  of  any  other  manufacture  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  AZALEAS. 

The  following  article  on  the  management  of 
the  Azalea,  from  the  English  Floricultural  Cali- 
net,  gives  the  details  of  the  treatment  pursued 
in  the  production  of  the  splendid  specimens 
which  have  been  justly  admired  at  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Exhibitions  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 
Similar  treatment  will  pi-ove  successful  in  our 
climate,  by  making  allowance  for  difference  of 
temperature  at  the  various  seasons,  and  a  slight 
alteration  of  the  materials  used  in  making  up 
the  compost.  Use  river,  instead  of  silver  sand, 
and  a  mixture  of  loam  and  vegetable  mould  for 
bog  earth.  These,  and  other  aiTangements,  will 
suggest  themselves  to  the  intelligent  American 
gardener. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  if 
shifting  is  necessary,  prepare  some  compost 
mould  for  them  in  the  following  proportions 
two-thirds  bog  earth,  one-third  well  decom¬ 
posed  tree-leaf  mould,  and  one-twelfth  sharp 
silver  sand ;  they  must  not  be  sifted,  but  well 
chopped  and  bi-oken  with  the  spade ;  any  lumps 
remaining  may  be  bi-oken  with  the  hand. 
Having  a  pot  a  size  larger  than  the  one  the 
plant  to  be  shifted  has  been  growing  in,  and 
washed  clean  inside  and  out,  then  proceed  to 
pot  the  plant,  taking  care  the  drainage  is  well 
attended  to,  for  upon  this  depends,  in  a  vei-y 
great  measure,  the  success  of  the  plant.  In 
potting,  I  think  it  an  advantage  to  place  the 
center  of  the  ball  rather  lower  than  the  mould 
at  the  outside  of  the  pot,  and  form,  as  it  were, 
a  little  basin  inside,  as  by  this  means  the  whole 
mass  of  roots  is  benefitted  by  the  water  given 
from  time  to  time  ;  and  if  the  di-ainage  is  effec¬ 
tually  performed,  the  water  will  pass  through 
as  fi-eely  and  quickly  as  when  the  plant  is  potted 
high  in  the  pot.  The  plants  being  potted,  place 
them  in  the  stove,  where  attention  must  be  paid 
to  watering  when  necessary.  They  will  be  very 
much  benefitted  by  being  syringed  all  over  at 
least  once  a  day ;  and  in  sunny  days  they  will 
requii’e  to  be  syringed  three  or  four  times  each 
day.  With  this  treatment  they  will  grow 
amazingly ;  and  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight 
weeks,  will  have  made  shoots  from  three  to  nine 
inches  in  length.  They  must  be  kept  in  the 
stove  till  the  flower-buds  for  the  following  year 
have  attained  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  which  can 
be  easily  ascertained  by  feeling  the  ends  of  the 
shoots ;  they  shoTxld  then  be  placed  in  the  green¬ 
house  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  to  harden, 
when,  if  the  weather  is  suitable,  they  may  bo 
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placed  out  of  doors  in  a  cool,  airy  situation,  till 
the  time  for  taking  in  the  general  stock  of  green¬ 
house  plants. 

Where  the  plants  have  bloomed  so  profusely 
as  almost  to  exhaust  them,  tie  some  moss  round 
the  principal  stems,  and  keep  it  constantly 
moist ;  this  will  cause  them  to  break  regularly 
and  grow  freely. 

Where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of  a  stove, 
I  would  recommend  that  the  plants  be  kept  in 
the  green-house  till  the  buds  are  well  set ;  and 
should  this  happen  so  late  that  there  are  but 
two  or  three  weeks  for  them  to  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  open  air,  still  setting  them  out 
will  be  found  highly  serviceable. 

If  the  foregoing  particulars  are  attended  to, 
the  roots  will  be  emitted  in  such  abundance,  as 
completely  to  fill  the  pots ;  and  instead  of  being 
liable  to  perish  from  over-watering,  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  give  them  enough,  the 
close  mass  of  thirst-roots  absrobing  an  almost 
incredible  quantity  of  moisture.  Treated  as 
above  described,  all  the  species  and  varieties  of 
this  splendid  tribe  will  answer  the  most  san¬ 
guine  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  cultivator ; 
and  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  bloom  some  of 
the  sorts  properly,  as  Smithii,  and  others,  under 
any  other  mode  of  treatment.  Instead  of  pro¬ 
ducing  here  and  there  a  flower,  which  is  often 
the  case,  the  plants  will  be  one  entire  mass  of 
bloom,  expanding  their  brilliant  flowers  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  across,  and  com¬ 
manding  the  admiration  of  all  who  behold  them. 

Where  it  is  required,  and  the  stock  of  plants 
is  sufficient,  the  blooming  season  may  be  pro¬ 
tracted  from  September  till  June,  affording 
charming  ornaments  for  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring. 


CLAIMS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PATENTS 

ISSUED  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  21st,  1854. 

Grain  Harvesters. — By  Aaron  Palmer,  of 
Brockport,  N.  Y.,  and  Stephen  G.  Williams,  of 
Janesville,  Wis. :  We  do  not  claim  the  discharg¬ 
ing  the  cut  stalks  and  heads  of  grain  from  a 
platform,  by  means  of  the  combination  of  a 
rake  with  a  lever,  and  the  cooperation  therewith 
of  a  series  of  teeth  on  the  face  of  the  main  driv¬ 
ing  wheel,  and  an  inclined  rail  rising  above  the 
curved  guard  of  the  platform,  as  these  are  al¬ 
ready  secured  to  us  by  letters  patent. 

But  we  do  claim  the  method  of  transferring 
motion  to  the. rake  on  the  platform  from  the 
driving  wheel,  by  means  of  the  double  curved 
rack  and  pinion  on  the  axle  of  the  driving 
wheel,  the  iron  arm,  latch  and  spring,  as  de¬ 
scribed. 

Also,  the  method  of  hanging  the  reel  so  as  to 
dispense  with  any  post  or  reel  bearer  next  to 
the  standing  grain,  as  herein  described,  thereby 
preventing  the  grain  from  getting  caught  and 
held  fast  between  the  driver  and  a  reel  sup¬ 
porter. 

Threshers  and  Cleaners  of  Grain. — By 
James  Robinson,  of  West  Hebron,  N.  Y. :  I 
claim  the  mode  of  checking  the  motion  of  the 
carriage  when  under  headway,  and  steering  the 
same  by  means  of  the  tightening  pulleys  com¬ 
bined  as  described,  with  the  threshing  cylinder 
and  a  two  wheel  cart  with  double  gearing. 

I  also  claim  the  employment,  in  the  manner 
described,  of  the  adjusting  rods  in  combination 
with  the  feed  roller  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  amount  of  material  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
feed  roller,  as  explained. 

I  also  claim  the  employment  of  said  adjusting 
rods  in  combination  with  the  feed  roller  and 
threshing  cylinder  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  amount  of  material  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
feed  roller  and  of  keeping  up  the  material  to  the 
threshing  cylinder. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  adjusting 
rods,  feed  roller,  and  gauge  rods,  substantially 
in  the  manner  herein  above  set  forth. 

I  also  claim  the  combination  of  the  gauge  rods, 
with  the  feed  roller  and  concave  or  mouth  of  the 
concave  of  the  threshing  machine,  substantially, 
as  described. 


Threshers  and  Separators  of  Grain. — By 
C.  R.  Soule,  of  Fairfield,  Yt. :  I  claim,  first,  the 
spring  at  the  end  of  the  feed  board,  to  prevent 
damage  from  stones  getting  into  the  machine ; 
secondly  the  straw  carrier  and  separator,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  notched-bars  having  an  endway 
motion,  and  the  beater  as  specified,  combined 
with  themoveable  conducting  board  for  insuring 
the  descent  of  the  grain. 

I  also  claim  the  mode  of  hanging  and  moving 
the  shoe,  as  described. 

Washing  Machines. — By  Win.  Cunningham, 
of  Holliday’s  Cove,  Va. :  I  do  not  claim  the  gen¬ 
eral  features  of  the  rubbing  frames  and  plunger ; 
but  I  claim  the  roller  frames  hung  in  adjustable 
boxes  and  connected  by  weighted  arms,  as  de¬ 
scribed. 

Bee  Hives. — By  John  II.  Dennis,  of  Boston, 
Mass. :  I  claim  a  moth  trap  consisting  of  a  close 
chamber  having  no  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  hive  and  in  which  may  be  placed  a  vessel 
containing  some  fluid  attractive  to  the  bee-moth, 
in  combination  with  a  conical  or  tapering  en¬ 
trance  tube,  as  set  forth. 

Re-issue. 

Portable  Horse  Powers. — By  J.  A.  Taplin, 
of  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  Patented  originally,  Dec. 
30,  1841 :  I  do  not  like  to  claim  the  making  of 
the  large  wheel  of  a  horse  power  in  segments 
merely,  but  I  claim  such  wheel  and  axle  com¬ 
posed  of  a  number  of  parts  arranged  and  con¬ 
nected  as  described,  so  that  the  wheel  can  read¬ 
ily  be  taken  apart  and  put  together  again,  to 
facilitate  the  frequent  removal  of  the  horse-power 
from  place  to  place  to  bring  it  near  the  work  on 
which  it  is  to  be  used. 

I  also  claim  connecting  the  segment  of  the 
rim  of  the  horse-power  by  means  of  clamps  con¬ 
structed,  as  set  forth. 


FISH  MANURE. 

As  there  is  so  much  interest  in  this  subject  at 
the  present  time,  and  so  many  are  asking  us 
for  all  the  information  we  can  furnish,  we  feel 
justified  in  giving  space  to  a  full  report  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  Fisheries  Guano  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  in  London,  on  the  21st  of  December  last. 
We  found  the  report  in  the  Ma/rTc  Lane  Express, 
and  reserved  it  for  condensing,  but  after  re-read 
ing  think  it  worth  giving  entire. 

Mr.  Horace  Green  read  a  paper  on  Pettitt’s 
“  Fisheries  Guano,”  in  which  he  said — Guano, 
it  is  generally  understood,  was  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  Europeans,  by  Yon  Humboldt,  in  1804. 
It  was  brought  to  England  as  an  object  of  mer¬ 
chandize  in  1839.  It  had  been  used  in  Peru 
for  six  hundred  years  and  upwards,  and  the  is¬ 
land  depositaries  had  been  for  ages  under  the 
management  of  the  state.  Its  early  history  is 
too  well  known,  through  the  lectures  and  essays 
of  Professors  Johnston,  Way,  and  others,  to 
need  repetition.  The  only  points  of  the  evidence 
of  the  earlier  witness  on  this  subject  to  which 
we  need  now  refer  is  that,  even  in  those  days, 
the  flocks  of  birds,  being  disturbed  by  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  traders,  had  begun  to  des6rt  the 
islands,  and  the  annual  new  deposits  were  regu¬ 
larly  swept  off  for  the  home  consumption  of 
Peru.  With  reference  to  the  early  price:  in 
1841,  Mr.  Johnston,  to  whose  papers  every  per¬ 
son  interested  in  the  question  naturally  refers, 
gave  the  price  of  guano  as  £25  per  ton  in  this 
country,  and  not  more  than  £2  5s.  to  £3  10s. 
on  the  spot;  and  having  given  an  analysis,  and 
calculated  the  price  at  which  the  same  amount 
of  fertilizing  matter  might  be  added  to  the  soil 
from  the  manufactories  of  this  country  (say 
£9  10s.,)  he  deduced  that  the  British  farmer 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  more  than  £20 
for  his  ton  of  Peruvian  guano,  and  should  cer¬ 
tainly  refuse  to  do  so.  Mr.  Philip  Pusey,  then 
president  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  in 
a  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  Journal  of  that 
body,  also  gives  the  same  opinion,  and  without 
doubt  the  very  rapid  adjustment  of  the  price  to 


the  sum  of  £9  5s.  per  ton  may  be  taken  as  a  pru¬ 
dent  acknowledgment  by  the  Peruvian  agents 
of  the  very  forcible  nature  of  the  Professor’s  ar¬ 
gument.  It  would  appear  that,  until  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  trade  in  guano,  the  Peruvians  had 
confined  themselves  mostly  to  the  use  of  the 
new  deposits,  and  had  used  up  annually,  or 
nearly  so,  the  supply  provided  for  them,  because 
we  have  not  received  from  Peru  any  guano  as 
rich  as  new  deposit  would  be,  nor  indeed  as  is 
imported  from  Bolivia  and  other  entrepots  of 
very  minor  capabilities;  and  the  earlier  imports 
as  being  nearer  the  surface  of  the  solidified  de¬ 
posits,  were  inferior  to  that  which  arrives  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  solid 
masses,  nearly  in  a  virgin  state,  not  having  been 
cut  into  by  the  Peruvians,  were  attacked  with 
pick  and  spade  to  load  the  earlier  ships.  As  the 
work  went  on,  the  diggers  arrived  at  harder 
strata,  enriched  at  the  cost  of  those  above  by 
the  filtration  of  ages,  and  so  consolidated  as  to 
require  in  some  places  the  operation  of  blasting. 
Notwithstanding  the  conflict  of  opinions  on  this 
subject,  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  zenith 
of  supply  from  Peru  is  past.  We  arc  aware 
that  there  is  an  increasing  demand,  and  yet 
there  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  import.  We 
have  seen  the  entire  exhaustion  of  the  Ichaboe 
islands  in  1845,  1846,  and  1847 — a  short  space 
of  three  years — and  we  may  therefore  well  turn 
attention  to  new  sources  of  supply  of  this  con¬ 
centration  of  fertilizing  matter,  before  considering 
of  home-made  aids  or  substitutes.  Of  the  129,- 
000  tons  imported  in  1852,  97,484  were  from 
Peru  and  Chili,  and  6,213  from  Bolivia,  or,  to¬ 
gether,  103,697.  The  Bolivian  guano  is  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality ;  it  is,  in  fact,  collected  as  it  falls ; 
there  is  not,  therefore,  the  shadow  of  a  proba¬ 
bility  of  its  being  a  material  stop-gap  should  the 
Peruvian  supplies  run  short.  But  for  the  other 
depots  little  can  be  said.  In  the  previously 
named  places  no  rain  falls,  bub  in  most  of  the 
sources  of  the  26,000  tons  unaccounted  for,  the 
virtue  of  the  guano  has  been  washed  out  by  in¬ 
tense  and  long-continued  tropical  rains.  Out  of 
the  many  analyses  of  guanos,  one  or  two  may 
be  presented  to  carry  out  the  argument.  We 
may  avail  ourselves  with  the  greatest  confidence 
of  those  furnished  by  Professor  Way  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and  may  safely  trust 
to  the  accuracy  of  Johnston,  Anderson,  Tesche- 
macher,  and  Nesbit.  There  appear  to  be  Salda- 
nia  Bay  guano,  Patagonian,  Australian,  and 
East  Indian,  of  which  last  fresh  deposits  have 
been  recently  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  per-centages  of  ammonia  are  as  fol¬ 
lows,  being  the  means  of  several  experiments 
on  each  variety : 

In  Saldanha  Bay . 1.68  per  cent. 

In  Patagonian . 2.55  “ 

In  Cape  and  Algoa  Bay. .  .2.00  “ 

In  the  New  Islands . 1.96  “ 

But  in  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  the  next  most 
important  element,  these  guanos  are  richer  as 
they  are  poorer  in  ammonia.  The  mean  amount 
of  phosphate  of  lime  is 

In  Saldanha  Bay . 55.30  per  cent. 

In  Patagonian . ..44.60  “ 

In  Cape,  &c . 20.00  “ 

In  the  New  Islands . 62.80  “ 

And  this  will  be  the  case  in  all  guanos  which 
shall  be  found  where  the  rain  falls  upon  the  de¬ 
posits,  which  never  occurs  in  Peru.  Now,  as 
respects  the  position  such  guanos  are  likely  to 
take  as  a  substitute,  or  side  by  side  with  the 
Peruvian,  there  is  but  little  chance  of  their  be¬ 
ing  much  used  until  the  extinction  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  the  latter,  except  for  the  purposes  of 
adulteration.  There  may  chance  to  be  large 
imports,  but  it  is  questionable  whether,  if  im¬ 
ported,  they  will  enter  into  consumption  through¬ 
out  the  country  under  their  true  colors  as  phos- 
phatic  manures,  or  the  disguise  of  Peruvian 
guano.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  many  of 
the  practical  farmers  who  now  lay  out  a  little 
money  annually  in  guano,  will  continue  to  be 
guided,  as  at  present,  by  the  smell  of  the  arti¬ 
cle,  which  a  mere  trace  of  ammonia  is  sufficient 
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to  provide  for  them  ;  and  they  will  possibly  buy 
up  the  new  islands  of  guano  phosphate,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  at  a  higher  rate  than  they  need  pay 
for  super-phosphate  of  lime  manufactured  at 
home  from  bones,  coprolites,  apatite,  and  phos 
phoric  rocks.  But  the  question  arises  whether 
or  not  large  quantities  of  such  manures  can  be 
brought  and  sold  at  a  price  which  shall  not  ex 
ceed  the  home  cost  of  super-phosphate  of  lime 
This  may  be  doubted,  although  Saldanha  Bay 
guano  has  been  sold  at  £4  10s.,  but  not  very 
extensively  or  direct,  to  consumers.  There  is 
difference  between  the  price  first-hand  from  im 
porter  to  dealer,  and  that  from  the  dealer  to  the 
farmer.  Still  the  first  importer  will  never  get 
more  than  fd.  or  Id.  per  lb.  for  his  phosphate 
at  which  price  the  English  tradesman  can  man 
ufacture  it  for  his  own  use  from  the  substances 
above  named ;  and  although  some  few  ships 
might  be  found  which  would  take  in  guano  as 
ballast  from  the  southern  seas,  &c.,  still  it  is 
hardly  credible  that  the  shipping  interest  would 
find  it  worth  while  to  send  vessels  expressly  on 
long  voyages  for  an  article  which  could  not  real 
ize  a  higher  price  than  that  above  mentlbned 
If  this  be  true,  it  being  also  established  by  the 
laborers  in  the  field  of  agricultural  chemistry 
that  the  wheat  grower  is  to  seek  nitrogen  in  am 
monical  manures,  which  these  new  discoveries 
certainly  are  not,  the  conclusion  only  remains 
that  the  void  in  the  supply  of  guano  has  yet  to 
be  filled  up.  Doubtless,  the  foregoing,  among 
other  considerations,  led  to  the  proposition 
which  emanated  from  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  to  give  one  thousand  pounds 
and  the  ’’gold  medal  of  the  Society  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  manure  equal  in  fertilizing  proper¬ 
ties  to  the  Peruvian  guano,  and  of  which  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  can  be  furnished  to  the  English 
farmer  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  £5  per  ton. 
Great  doubts  have  been  expressed  whether  any 
person  who  had  made  such  a  discovery  would 
be  induced,  for  a  premium  of  £1000,  to  guaran¬ 
tee  the  sale,  in  unlimited  quantities,  for  £5  per 
ton,  of  an  article  equal  in  value  to  the  Peruvian 
guano,  which  bears  a  market  value  of  £9,  and 
which,  according  to  the  Society’s  own  scale,  is 
worth  intrinsically  more  money.  As  a  matter 
of  course  the  manure  sold  for  £5  must  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  made  for  less,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  he  who  should  for  about  £4  10s., 
become  possessed  of 
388  lbs.  of  Ammonia,  worth,  at  Gd. . .  .£9  14  0 
540  “  Phosphate  “  Ofd. ...  1  13 
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0  14  8 


2  5 


Or,  altogether . £12 

would  dispose  of  it  for  £5. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  describe  the  fisheries 
guano  of  Mr.  Pettitt,  discarding,  for  the  time 
being,  the  question  of  its  superseding  Peruvian. 
Mr.  James  Caird,  well  known  as  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commissioner  of  the  Times,  has  forcibly 
remarked  that  the  number  of  acres  of  wheat  in 
England  is  five  millions,  ancf  that  is  exactly  the 
number  of  quarters  of  wheat  and  flour  annually 
imported ;  and  that,  by  the  application  of  2  cwt. 
of  guano  to  each  acre,  the  deficient  quarter  of 
produce  might  and  ought  to  be  raised.  Were 
this  advice  acted  on  to  a  very  moderate  extent, 
there  would  be  evidently  required  500,000  more 
tons  of  fertilising  matters  annually — a  quantity 
which  would  give  a  fair  field  for  all  the  guano 
dealers,  all  the  manure  inventors,  and  all  the 
sewerage  purifiers  in  this  country.  It  appeal’s 
needful,  in  illustrating  Mr.  Pettitt’s  proposition, 
to  consider  the  following  points  or  queries : — 

1st.  Can  the  fish  guano  be  made  of  use  and 
value  ? 

2nd.  Can  the  raw  material,  fish,  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  quantities  ? 

3rd.  Can  the  process  be  carried  out  at  such 
cost  as  to  leave  a  profit  ? 

4th.  Will  there  be  a  sale  for  the  article  when 
made? 

To  the  first  query,  supposing  the  science  of 
agricultural  chemistry,  as  at  present  established, 
to  be  sound,  the  following  analyses  furnish  an 
answer : — 


By 


Analysis  I. 

Professor  J.  Thomas  Way,  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society. 

Analysis  of  a  sample  of  manure  from  Mr.  Green, 
received  March,  1853. 

Per  cent. 

Moisture .  4.28 

Oily  matter .  19.78 

Other  organic  matter  and  salt  of  ammonia  62.14 

Sand,  &c .  2.27 

Bi-pliosphate  of  lime,  equal  to  3.12  neu¬ 
tral  phosphate.  7 .  2.11 

Neutral  phosphate,  insoluble  in  water. . .  0.61 

Hydrated  sulphate  of  lime .  5.00 

Alkaline  salts  and  loss .  3.81 


100.00 

Nitrogen  9.14  per  cent. — equal  to  am¬ 
monia  11.09. 

Analysis  II. 

By  Professor  Way. 

Analysis  of  manure  (No.  201)  from  Mr.  Horace 
Green — received  29th  March,  1853. 

Per  cent. 

Moisture .  4.93 

Oily  matter .  3.42 

Other  organic  animal  matter  and  salts  of 

ammonia .  84.94 

Sand,  &c. . .  1.35 

Phosphate  of  lime .  0.39 

Phosphate  of  potash  and  sodium,  with  a 

little  chloride  of  sodium .  3.67 

Sulphate  of  potash  and  soda .  1.30 


100.00 

Nitrogen  13.82  per  cent. — equal  to  am¬ 
monia  16.78. 

Total  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  equal  to 
phosphate  of  lime,  3.36  per  cent. 

Analysis  III. 

By  Lewis  Thompson,  Esq.  M.  R.  C.  S.,  Con¬ 
sulting  Chemist. 

Per  cent. 

Organic  matters,  containing  12.9  parts  of 
ammonia,  equal  to  50.1  of  Sulphate 

of  ammonia .  72.50 

Inorganic  matters,  containing  23.2  parts 
of  phosphate  of  lime  and  2.2  of  alka¬ 
line  of  salts .  25.40 

Moisture .  2.10 


100.00 

The  alkaline  salts  contained  some  potash. 

Analysis  IV. 

By  J.  C.  Nesbit,  Esq.,  Consulting  Agricultural 
Chemist. 

Analysis  of  sample  of  fish  manure  from  Mr. 
Pettitt,  145  Upper  Thames  street. 

Per  cent. 

Moisture .  3.68 

Organic  matter  and  salts  of  ammonia.. . .  74.82 

Silica .  0.30 

Phosphate  of  lime .  15.84 

Phosphoric  acid,  soluble,  equal  to  0.8 

phosphate  of  lime .  0.39 

Alkaline  salts  and  phosphate  of  lime. . . .  4.97 


100.00 

Nitrogen,  9.31  per  cent. — equal  to  am¬ 
monia,  11.29. 

Here  are  three  specimens  before  the  meeting. 
Their  intrinsic  value,  according  to  the  scale 
before  alluded  to,  is  as  follows : — 

Of  No.  1 . £9  12  9 

Of  No.  2 .  9  2  6 

Of  No.  3 .  9  7  7 

or  a  mean  of  £9  7s.  7 d.  per  ton,  derived  princi¬ 
pally  from  ammonia,  the  mean  yield,  of  which, 
in  the  three  specimens,  is  £6  11s.  4 d.  per  ton. 

The  manufacture  of  this  guano,  on  a  large 
scale,  will  be  carried  on  by  a  process  of  the 
following  nature : — A  given  weight  of  fishy 
matter  is  placed  in  a  large  tank,  and  sulphuric 
acid  of  commerce  added  to  the  mass.  This 
may  be  called  the  digestive  process,  for  the 
action  of  the  acid  is  so  powerful  as  speedily  to 
j  reduce  the  organic  matter  to  a  soft  pulpy  con¬ 


sistency,  resembling  in  appearance  the  foecal 
matter  of  the  birds.  This  pasty  mass  being 
placed  in  a  centrifugal  drying  machine,  and  the 
superabundant  moisture  forcibly  driven  off,  the 
partially  dry  matter  is  now  submitted  to  a  heat 
not  exceeding  212  deg.  Fahrenheit,  supplied  by 
warm  air  or  steam,  and  afterwards  pulverised  in 
a  suitable  manner.  In  this  process,  the  oily 
matter  of  the  fish  separates  itself,  and  swims 
upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  hence  it  can  be 
easily  separated,  and  forms  an  important  item 
in  the  economy  of  the  manufacture ;  since,  tak¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  fishy  matter,  we  obtain  an 
average  of  3  per  cent,  of  oil,  worth  £25  per  ton, 
or,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  expense  of  the  raw  material. 

Another  process  might  in  some  cases  be 
adopted  with  advantage,  especially  with  cartil¬ 
aginous  fish,  such  as  skate  and  dog-fish,  namely, 
by  submitting  a  given  weight  at  once  to  the 
drying  process  by  warm  air  or  steam  heat,  and 
then  moistening  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
which,  in  this  case,  acts  simply  as  an  antiseptic. 
But  this  process  is  rather  more  expensive,  and 
is  therefore  only  useful  with  cartilaginous  mat¬ 
ter,  on  which  it  is  found,  by  experience,  that 
acid  hardly  acts. 

There  is  another  form  of  fishery  manure,  and 
a  most  interesting  one~  reference  being  had  to 
the  manufacture  in  Ireland.  It  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  fish  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  acid,  and 
dried  by  the  admixture  of  peat  charcoal.  In 
this  form  all  the  nitrogenous  liquids,  spun  out 
by  the  former  process,  are  retained,  and  there 
is  full  half  in  bulk  of  a  very  pure  form  of  carbon. 
“Powdered  charcoal,”  says  Liebeg,  “surpasses 
all  other  substances  in  the  power  which  it  pos¬ 
sesses  of  condensing  ammonia.  Within  its  pores 
it  absorbs  90  times  its  volume  of  ammonaical 
gas,  which  may  again  be  separated  by  simply 
moistening  it  with  water.  It  is  not  only  a  slow 
and  constant  source  of  carbonic  acid,  but  it  is 
also  a  means  whereby  the  necessary  nitrogen  is 
conveyed  to  the  plants.”  Now,  carbonic  acid 
may  be  termed  the  breath  of  plants,  and  they 
inspire  it  as  animals  expire  it.  By  the  processes 
of  decomposition  and  recomposition,  the  carbon 
of  charcoal  arrives  at  the  form  of  the  fat  of  a 
prize  beast ;  hence,  in  like  manner  as  ammon¬ 
aical  manures  are  suitable  for  wheat,  the  staff 
of  man’s  life,  so  are  manures  like  this,  rich  in 
carbon  and  phosphate  of  lime,  the  element  of 
bone,  the  most  valuable  of  stimulants  for  green 
crops,  the  staple  food  of  our  beasts.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  preparation  of  this  manure  should 
enable  it  to  be  sold  at  a  low  cost ;  and  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  charcoal  makes  another  branch 
of  industry  which  might  receive  fresh  impulse 
from  the  carrying  out  of  Mr.  Pettitt’s  scheme. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- 6  Q  6 - 

THE  WESTERN  HOG  TRADE. 

The  demand  for  Hogs  in  western  markets  has 
increased  during  the  past  week,  and  an  advance 
in  price  has  been  the  result.  In  view  of  the 
high  prices  of  provisions  generally,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  that  pork  should  be  affected.  The 
prospect  of  a  steady  market  encourages  the 
dealers,  and  will  prolong  the  packing  season. 

The  receipts  for  the  week  ending  January  31st, 
were  9993,  according  to  the  report  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Gazette  ;  owing,  however,  to  the  increased 
activity  in  the  market,  the  report  is  not  quite 
full  to  date. 

The  following  extracts  from  Western  journals 
will  furnish  some  particulars : 

Hogs. — The  killing  season  is  almost  over. 
The  number  packed  here  will  not  range  much 
from  our  former  estimates,  viz. :  124,000  to  130,- 
000. — Madison  Courier. 

The  Lafayette  (la.)  Journal  gives  the  number 
packed  at  that  point  at  21,000. 

Hogs.— We  notice  but  few  drovers  in  our 
streets,  and  infer  that  hogs  arc  not  arriving  so 
abundantly  as  in  the  previous  week.  This  may 
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be  attributed,  however,  to  the  condition  of  the 
roads  and  the  severity  of  the  weather.  Prices 
continue  firm  at  last  week’s  quotations,  $3  50 
and  $3  60  for  No.  1. — Hannibal  Courier ,  19 th. 

Hogs. — The  market  during  the  past  week  has 
been  quite  active.  About  2000  head  have  been 
received  up  to  this  date,  nearly  all  of  which 
have  come  in  the  week  past.  Prices  now  range 
from  $2  to  $3  75  per  hundred.  On  Wednesday 
last,  good  lots  were  sold  as  high  as  $4  per  hun¬ 
dred,  since  then  the  market  has  declined  to  the 
present  figures,  in  consequence  of  the  unfavor¬ 
able  news  from  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  other 
markets. — Rock  Inland  Republican ,  18 tli. 

Alton,  (Ill.)  January  25th. — Hogs  have  ad¬ 
vanced  1 5+c.  per  hundred,  and  packers  are  eager 
to  purchase. 

Hogs. — $4  to  packers.  Slaughtering  estab¬ 
lishments  pay  from  10  to  15c.  per  hundred 
prem.  The  number  packed,  up  to  date,  amounts 
to  about  20,000  ;  average  price  paid  by  packers, 
$3  80.  W e  notice  a  better  feeling  to-day — de¬ 
mand  active  and  increasing.  No  sales  of  Pork, 
Cut  Meats,  or  Lard. — Courier. 

The  latest  reports  from  Cincinnati  up  to  the 
1st  inst.,  report  that  hogs  have  advanced  mate¬ 
rially  ;  the  demand  being  in  advance  of  the  sup¬ 
ply,  contracts  have  been  made  for  future  deliv¬ 
ery.  The  Gazette  quotes  $5  to  $5  25  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  as  the  range  the  latter  figure  has 
been  demanded  for  good  lots. 

On  the  whole  there  has  been  a  considerable 
falling  off  this  year  in  the  supply  in  Western 
Markets. 


Harked 


Remarks.— Flour  has  fluctuated  somewhat 
the  past  week,  but  at  the  close  of  it,  although 
there  was  some  rise  after  the  news  telegraphed 
from  the  Arabia  at  Halifax,  it  settled  at  121  cts. 
per  barrel  below  the  previous  week’s  sales. 
Nearly  all  kinds  of  grain  followed  the  same 
course.  Flour  and  Grain  we  believe,  have  not 
been  so  high  as  now  but  twice  before,  during 
this  century.  This  was  in  1816,  when  the  late 
frosts  and  cold  summer  proved  so  disastrous  to 
grain  crops,  and  again  in  1836,  for  similar 
reasons,  and  the  additional  one  of  thousands  of 
farmers  then  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  and  turning  speculators.  We  imported 
grain  that  year  and  the  following  extensively. 
It  is  the  high  price  abroad  now  that  has  raised 
the  price  so  high  here.  The  West  is  overflowing 
with  wheat  and  corn,  and  as  soon  as  navigation 
opens,  the  price  must  recede  some. 


PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

Wholesale  prices  of  the  more  important  Vegetables, 
Fruits,  See. 

Washington  Market,  Feb.  4, 1854. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes,  Carters,  $  bbl.,  $3  25  ;  Mer¬ 
cers,  $3@$3  25;  Junes,  $2  75;  Western  Reds,  $2  50  ; 
Sweet  Potatoes,  $3  75;  Cabbages,  <|3  100,  $5@g7  50;  red 
do.,  $8;  German  Greens,  $2  50  ;  Onions  white,  bbl ,  $1 
5U@$1  75;  yellow,  $1  75;  red,  §1  50@$1.75;  Parsneps  )3 
bbl.,  $2@2  25  ;  Carrots,  )3  bbl.,  $1  50  ;  Beets,  $1  25@$1  50  ; 
Turnips  Ruta  Baga,  33  bbl.,  $1  75  ;  white  do.,  SI  50;  Yel¬ 
low  Stone,  $1  50@1  75  ;  Spinach,  $  bbl.,  $2@2  25  ;  Cel¬ 
ery,  )3  doz.  bunches,  87*c.@$l  12*  ;  Parsley,  33  doz. 
bunches,  37*c. ;  Leeks,  33  doz.  bunches,  62*c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  R.  I.  Greenings,  13  bbl.,  $3@$3  25  ; 
Roxbury  Russets,  $2  75@jj>3;  Pennocks,  $2  50;  Spitzen- 
burgs,  $2  50;  Vandervere,  £2  50@$2  75;  Swaar,  $2  50; 
Seek-no-further,  $2  50@$2  75;  Gilliliower,  §2  37*  ;  Bald¬ 
wins,  $2  75@$3  ;  Cranberries,  13  bbl.,  $6@$7  50;  Hickory 
nuts,  13  bush  ,  $2  ;  Chestnuts,  13  bush.,  $2. 

Until  a  change  takes  place  in  the  weather,  which  will 
afford  the  gardener  an  opportunity  to  penetrate  the  soil, 
vegetables  cannot  vary  much  in  price.  Spinach  is  now 
scarce,  as  it  is  impossible  to  bring  it  to  market,  and  parsneps 
for  a  similar  Teason  are  limited  in  supply ;  this  will  account 
for  the  increased  price  which  they  bring.  Onions,  unless 
of  prime  quality,  are  not  in  demand,  and  inferior  lots  sell 
cheap.  The  samples  of  white  onions  at  this  season  are 
poor,  as  this  sort  does  not  keep  well ;  the  yellow  variety  is 


better,  but  Red  Onions  are  most  in  demand.  Potatoes  do 
not  vary  in  price,  overy  housekeeper  knows  the  retail  price 
of  them,  and  every  individual  at  all  interested  in  house¬ 
keeping  is  also  informed  on  this  point ;  in  fact,  the  prices  ol 
produce  is  the  current  topic  of  conversation.  The  reports 
of  family  marketing  are  at  this  time  almost  superfluous. 
Those  who  are  partial  to  cabbage  may  still  indulge  in  vege¬ 
tables,  as  the  supply  of  that  staple  article  continues  steady. 

Apples  continue  to  command  high  prices  when  of  good 
quality.  The  varieties  now  in  market  are  not  numerous  ; 
Baldwins  are  scarce,  and  Newtown  Pippins  are  no  longer 
thought  of.  Greenings,  Spitzenburgs  and  Russets  are  the 
standard  sorts  now  on  hand.  Cranberries  have  been  in 
demand  for  the  last  few  days  ;  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  samples.  All  may  be  disposed  of  how¬ 
ever  ;  j  no  matter  how  imperfect,  they  aro  used  up  to  ad¬ 
vantage. 


downs  offered  at  Browning’s,  from  Borkshire  county,  Pa., 
owned  by  James  B  eld.  Prices  had  fallen  here  during  the 
week,  and  sales  reported  dull. 

Chamberlin  reports  prices  of  sheep  at  $2  50,  $4  50,  $7  50 
@$10. 

There  was  a  large  stock  on  hand  at  his  stables. 

John  Morti.more  furnishes  the  following  notes  of  his 


sales  for  the  week 

Sheep. 

Average  per  head. 

Per  pound. 

122 

«4  12* 

9*c. 

194 

4  25 

10c. 

116 

4  00 

9*e. 

180 

4  50 

9  c. 

108 

5  12* 

10c. 

,  180 

5  37* 

10c. 

180 

3  25 

8*c. 

100 

6  25 

10c. 

30 

5  50 

10c. 

NEW- YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

February  6,  1854. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  market  to-day  was 
the  decided  superiority  of  the  bulk  of  the  Cattle  offered. 
Several  lots  of  improved  stock  were  sold  at  fair  prices, 
though  some  very  extra  animals  had  not  found  purchasers 
at  the  sums  demanded.  On  the  whole,  the  market  was  very 
little  different  from  that  of  last  week,  and  the  average  rates 
not  altered.  Better  cattle  however  may  have  been  sold  to¬ 
day  at  no  higher  prices  than  were  then  obtained  for  those 
which  were  not  as  choice.  The  number  of  cattle  in  the 
yards  to-day  slightly  exceeded  that  of  last  week,  and  new 
arrivals  continued  to  increase  the  report  up  till  one  o’clock. 

A  very  fine  steer  fed  by  Asa  H.  Stevens,  Steuben  Co., 
N.  Y.,  was  much  admired.  He  is  a  Red  Devon,  rising 
five  years  old.  His  live  weight  was  estimated  at  upwards 
of  2500  pounds,  and  the  price  asked  $300,  he  will  doubtless 
be  sold  for  less  money. 

Colonel  M  ills,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  had  a  pair  of  thorough 
bred  Durham  steers,  one  of  which  was  a  very  heavy  animal 
as  may  be  supposed  from  the  price  asked,  $400.  They 
were  obtained  by  him  from  Kentucky  when  two  years  old. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  were  several  lots  of  extra  cattle, 
and  few  inferior  ones  on  hand.  The  average  prices  were 
consequently  confined  within  a'  narrow  range. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  for  the  week  ending  Feb. 
6,  at  the 

Washington  Yards,  Forty-fourth  street. 

A.  M.  Allbrton,  Proprietor. 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  IN  MARKET  TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 

2,437 

Cows, 

25 

Sheep, 

1,238 

Veals, 

260 

Swine, 

113 

The  prices  are  quoted  as  follows  ; 

Lowest  price,  8*c. 

Middling  beef,  9c. 

Superior,  9*c. 

Best,  10c. 

This  of  course  does  not  extend  to  the  few  choice  steers 
mentioned  above. 

The  numbers  reported  were  forwarded  by  the  following 
routes. 

Harlem  railroad,  beeves,  229  ;  cows,  25 ;  sheep,  1008  ; 
calves,  260. 

Hudson  River  railroad,  beeves,  800,  swine,  113. 

Erie  railroad,  beeves,  900  ;  sheep,  230 ;  these  were  from 
Kentucky,  and  were  very  superior.  They  sold,  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Allekton,  at  from  $8@$10  per 
head,  by  the  lot. 

New- York  State  cattle,  forwarded.by  cars,  730  ;  on  foot,  93 

From  Pennsylvania,  on  foot,  313 

From  Ohio,  by  cars,  680. 

From  Kentucky,  by  cars,  146. 

From  Virginia,  on  foot,  148. 

The  cattle  received  at  the  other  market  places,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 

Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  street. 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  IN  MARKET  TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 

300 

30 

Cows  and  Calves,  30 

6 

Sheep, 

4,000 

1,200 

Veals, 

20 

Browning’s,  Sixth  street. 

Beeves, 

286 

Cows, 

85 

Sheep, 

4,263 

O’Brien’s,  Sixth  street. 

1,400 

Cows, 

50 

Beeves, 

170 

The  prices  of  beef  quoted  at  Chamberlin’s  are  from  7*@ 

9*. 

Sheep. — The  sales  of  sheep  have  been  dull  during  the 
past  week,  and  the  market  overstocked  at  present,  without 
any  prospect  of  a  change.  There  were  some  choice  South- 


The  slow  demand  he  attributes  to  the  over  supply  and 
abundance  of  poultry  and  other  meats  in  market. 

Mutton  by  the  carcase  in  Washington  market  is  from  5* 
@8*c.  per  pound. 

Wm.  Deheart  reports  the  following  sales  of  sheep  ;  80@ 
$3  37*  ;  47@$7  50  ;  G8®$4  25  ;  46®$4  ;  9@$5  50  ;  5@ 
$4  75  ;  26@$2  87*  ;  these  were  coarse,  thin,  Ohio  sheep. 

Veals. — There  is  no  variation  in  the  price  of  veals;  few 
are  offered  and  these  average  from  5@7c. 

Swine.— There  is  a  tendency  to  advance,  and  prices  are 
quoted  a  little  higher  at  the  Washington  Yards,  5*@5* 
has  been  obtained,  and  carcases  are  sold  in  Washington 
market  in  lots  from  6*@7c. 

Horse  Market. — This  market  is  still  inactive,  a  few 
sales  are  made  during  the  week,  but  not  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  demand  special  notice. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce,  Groceries,  Provisions,  Lumber,  i-c. 

Ashes. 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853 . $  100  lbs.  5  81*@ - 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852 . . 6  25  @ - 

Beeswax. 

American  Yellow . . . ^3  lb.  —  27  @28 

Bristles. 

American,  Gray  and  White . —  40  @—  45 

Coal. 

Liverpool  Orrel . 13  chaldron,  10  50  @  14  — 

Scotch . . @  —  — 

Sidney .  7  75  @  50 

Pictou .  8  50  @ 

Anthracite _ :  . 13  2,000  lb.  6  50  @  7  — 

Cotton.  Atlantic  Other  Oulf 

Ports.  Florida.  Ports. 

Inferior . .—  @ —  —  <§) —  —  @ — 

Low  to  good  ord .  7*@8*  7*@8*  7*@8* 

Low  to  good  mid .  9*@I0*  10*@11*  11  @11* 

Mid.  fair  to  fair . 10  @11  11*@11%  11*@I2 

Fully  fr.  to  good  fr . 11*@ —  11*@ —  —  @12* 

Good  and  fine . —  @—  —  @ —  —  @ — 

Cotton  Bagging. 

Gunny  Cloth . 13  yard, —  10*@10* 

American  Kentucky . . @ - 

Dundee . . @ - 


Cordage, 

Bale  Rope . 

Boit  Rope . 

Corks. 

Velvet,  Quarts. . . . 

Velvet,  Pints . 

Phials . 

Feathers, 

Live  Geese,  prime 
Flax. 

Jersey . 


lb.—  7  @—10 
.... - @—14* 


gro.  —  35  @—45 

- —20  @—28 

. —  4  @—12 


$  lb.  —  45  @—  47 
,131b.  —  8  @—  9 


Flour  and  Meal. 

Sour . . . ......13  bbl.  625  @6  62* 

Superfine  No.  2 .  8  50  @8  75 

State,  common  brands .  9 —  @9  93* 

State,  Straight  brand .  9  06*@9  12* 

State,  favorite  brands .  9  12>$@ - 

Western,  mixed  do .  9  06*@9  12* 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  Straight  do .  9  12*@9  25 

Michigan,  fancy  brands .  9  18*@9  37* 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands .  9 —  @9  25 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common .  9  06*@9  12* 

Ohio,  fancy  brands . -  9  25  @9  37* 

Ohio,  extra  brands .  9  50  @10  50 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do .  9—  @10  25 

Genesee,  fancy  brands .  9  37*@9  50 

Genesee,  extra  brands .  9  75  @1150 

Canada,  (in  bond) .  8  75  @8  87* 

Brandywine .  912*@9  25 

Georgetown .  9  12*@9  25 

Petersburgh  City .  9  12*  @9  25 

Richmond  Country .  9  —  @9  12* 

Alexandria .  9  —  @9  12* 

Baltimore,  Howard  Street .  9 —  @9  12* 

Rye  Flour .  6 —  @6  12* 

Corn  Meal,  Jersey . . @4  12* 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine. .  . . .  4  50  @—  — 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . 13  punch.  21  —  @ - 


Grain. 

Wheat,  White  Genesee . bush.  2  35  @2  50 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) .  2 —  @2  15 

Wheat,  Southern,  White .  2  25  @2  40 

Wheat,  Ohio,  White .  2  20  @2  35 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White .  2  30  @2  45 

Wheat,  Mixed  Western . ^  2  15  @2  20 
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Wheat,  Western  Red .  2  12  @2  17 

Rye,  Northern . 1  23  ©  — 

Corn,  Unsound .  1  10  @ — 79 

Corn.  Round  Yellow . —  97  @—98 

Corn,  Round  White .  -  95  @ — 96 

Corn,  Southern  White .  -  96  @ — 97 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow .  -  96  @ — 97 

Corn,  Southern  Mixed .  -  95  @—96 

Corn,  Western  Mixed . .  -97  @ — 98 

Corn,  Western  Yellow . . @— 

Barley . —  95  @1  05 

Oats,  River  and  Canal . —  57  @ — 58 

Oats,  New-Jerscy . —  54  @ — 56 

Oats,  Western . —  58  @— 60 

Oats,  Penna . —  50  @ — 58 

Oats,  Southern . —  50  @ — 54 

Peas,  Black-eyed  . . tjp  2  bush.  2  75  @2  87X 

Peas,  Canada . bush.  1  18%@ - - 

Beans,  White.  .  1  50  @1  62^ 

Hay,  for  shipping  : 

North  River,  in  bales . $  100  lbs.  —  87X@—  90 

Hops. 

1853 . $  lb.  —  43  @  —  45 

1852 . —  38  @  —  40 

Hair. 

Rio  Giande,  Mixed . $  lb.  —  20  @  —  22 

Buenos  Ayres,  Mixed . —  19  @  —  21 

Hemp. 

Russia,  clean  . $  ton. 285  —  @320  — 

Russia,  Outshot . . @ - 

Manilla . ^  lb.—  10X@ - 

Sisal .  .  —  10  @ - 

Sunn . —  6  @ - 

Italian . $  ton,  240  —  © - 

Jute . 132  50  @135 

American,  Dew-rotted . 170  —  @175  50 

American,  do.,  Dressed . 180  —  @220  — 

American,  Water-rotted . . @ - 

Lime. 

Rockland,  Common . ^  bbl. - @1  — 

Lumber. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Timber,  White  Pine . cubic  ft. —  18  @  —  22 

Timber,  Oak . —  25  @  —  30 

Timber,  Grand  Island,  W.  O . —  35  @  —  38 

Timber,  Geo.  Yel.  Pine . (by  cargo)  —  18  @  —  22 

YARD  SELLING  PRICES 

Timber,  Oak  Scantling . <p  M.  ft.  30  —  @40  — 

Timber,  or  Beams,  Eastern . 17  50  @  18  75 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Worked..  . . . @35  — 

Flank,  Geo.  Pine,  Un worked . 20  —  @25  — 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  Clear . 37  50  @40  — 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  2d  qual . 30  —  @35  — 

Boards,  North  River,  Box . 16  —  @  17  — 

Boards,  Albany  Pine . . $  pee. —  16  @  —  22 

Boards,  City  Worked . . . —  22  ®  —  24 

Boards,  do.  narrow,  clear  ceiling . —  25  © - 

Plank,  do.,  narrow,  clear  flooring . —  25  @ - 

Plank,  Albany  Pine . —  26  @  —  32 

Plank,  City  Worked .  —  26  @  —  32 

Plank,  Albany  Spruce.  . . —  18  @  —  20 

Plank,  Spruce,  City  Worked . —  22  ©  —  24 

Shingles,  Pine,  sawed . $bunch,  2  25  @  2  50 

Shingles,  Pine,  split  and  shaved .  2  75  @  3  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft  1st  qual _ ^  M.24  —  @28  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  2d  quality .  ..22  —  @25  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  2  ft.  1st  quality . 19  —  @21  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  2  ft.  2d  quality . 17  —  @18  — 

Shingles,  Company,  3ft . 32—  @  —  — 

Shingles,  Cypress,  2  ft . . @16  — 

Shingles,  Cypress,  3  ft . . @22  — 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Pipe . 65  —  @ - 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Hhd . 52  —  @  —  — 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Bbl  . 40  —  ©  —  — 

Staves,  Red  Oak,  Ilhd . 38  —  @35  — 

Heading,  White  Oak . 60  —  @ - 

Molasses. 

New-Orleans . tg  gall.  —  28  @ - 

Porto  Rico . —  23  @  —  37 

Cuba  Muscovado . —  23  @  —  26 

Trinidad  Cuba . —  23  @  —  26 

Cardenas,  &c . —  22X©  —  24 

Nails. 

Cut,  4d@60d . $  lb.  —  4X@“ —  5 

Wrought,  6d@20d . . @ - 

Naval  Stores. 

Turpentine,  Soft,  North  County, $  2801b. - @5  — 

Turpentine,  Wilmington . . @  4  87X 

Tar . f  bbl.  3  —  @3  50 

Pitch,  City  .  2  75  @  —  — 

Resin,  Common,  (delivered) .  1  75  @  1  S7X 

Resin,  White  . 280  lb.  2  50  @  4  75 

Spirits  Turpentine . ^  gall. —  66  @  —  68 

Oil  Cake. 

Thin  Oblong,  City . $  ton, - @ - 

Thick,  Round,  Country . . @28  — 

Thin  Oblong  Country . . @33  — 

Provisions. 

Beef,  Mess,  Country . ^  bbl.  8  25  @11  — 

Beef,  Prime,  Country . 5  50  ©  5  75 

Beef,  Mess,  City . 13 —  @13  — 

Beef,  Mess,  extra . 15  50  @16  50 

Beef,  Prime,  City . 6  25  @  6  37X 

Beef,  Mess,  repacked,  Wiscon . . . @13  50 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . ^  tee.  18  50  @23  — 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . %  bbl.  15  12)£@16  — 

Pork,  Prime,  Western .  13  50  @ —  — 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . 14  88  @15  — 

Pork,  Clear,  Western . . @16  50 

Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels . IP  lb.  —  10)^@ - 

Hams,  Pickled, . —  8%@ —  9 

Hams,  Dry  Salted .  . . @ —  8 % 

Shoulders,  Pickled . —  6%@ —  — 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted . . @—  6% 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . bbl.  12  50  @15  — 

Beef,  Smoked . tp  lb. —  9  @—  9% 

Butter,  Orange  County . —  23  @—*  1  25 

Butter,  Ohio . —  12  @ — 14 

Butter,  New-York  State  Dairies . —  17  @—  22 

Butter,  Canada . —  12  @ —  15 


Butter,  other  Foreign, 

(in  bond,) . ■. . . - @ - 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime. 

. —  10  @—  12 

Plaster  Paris. 

Blue  Nova  Scotia . 

.  ton,  8  50  @  3  75 

White  Nova  Scotia, . . 

. 3  50  @  3  62X 

Salt. 

Turks  Island . 

. .  $  bush. - @—  48 

St.  Martin’s . 

. . ® - 

Liverpool,  Ground.  .. 

....$  sack,  1  10  @  1  12X 

Liverpool,  Fine . 

. 1  45  @  1  50 

Liverpool,  Fine,  Ashton's. . . 

. 1  72X©  1  75 

Saltpetre. 

Kefined . 

. 0%@-  8 

Crude,  East  India . 

Nitrate  Soda . 

. —  5  ©-  -  5X 

lb. - @—  - 

...-4  @- 
...-  d^- 


Seeds. 

Clover . . ]j?  lb.  —  10 

Timothy,  Mowed _ 1 . tee. 14  — 

Timothy,  Reaped.... . 17  — 

Flax,  American,  Rough . $  bush.  — 

Linseed,  Calcutta .  — 

Sugar. 

St.  Croix . 

New-Orleans . 

Cuba  Muscovado . 

Porto  Rico . 

Havana,  White . 

Havana,  Biown  and  Yellow . 

Manilla . 

Brazil  White . . 

Brazil,  Brown . 

Stuart’s,  Double-Refined,  Loaf . 

do.  do.  do.  Crushed 

do.  do.  do.  ^Ground 

do.  (A)  Crushed . 

do.  2d  quality,  Crushed . . 

Tobacco. 

Virginia . ®  lb. 


— 

—  8 


5  @—  7] 

5«@ - 

7 

5  @ - 

9%® - 

9^® - 


■BN  —  9 


Kentucky . 

Mason  County . 

Maryland . 

St. Domingo . 

Cuba . 

Yara . 

Havana,  Fillers  and  Wrappers  . . 

Florida  Wrappers . 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Leaf . 

Tallow. 

Ahnerican,  Prime . 

Wool. 

American,  Saxony  Fleece . 

American,  Full-blood  Merino . 

American  X  and  %  Merino  . 

American,  Native  and  X  Merino. 

Extra,  Pulled, . 

Superfine,  Pulled . 

No.  1.  Pulled . 


5X@-  9X 
....—  6%@-ll 

. . . . - @ - 

....—  12  @—18 
•  ■  .-18X@-23X 
....—  40  @—45 
....—  25  ©  1  — 
....—  15  @—60 
....—  6  @—20 
....—  5X@— 15 

lb.  —  11%@—  12 


■  lb.  — 


50  @—55 
46  @—48 
■  42  ®—  45 
-38  @—40 
-  46  @—  48 
-42  @—44 
■38  ©—40 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Advertisements  for  the  American  Agriculturist  must  be 
paid  for  in  advance. 

POUDBETTE. 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  OFFER  their 
l’oudrette  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  barrel  up  to  4000  barrels,  at  their  usual  rates,  $1  50  per 
barrel  for  any  quantity  over  seven  barrels,  delivered  on 
board  of  vessel  in  the  city  of  N.  York,  free  of  cartage  or  other 
charge.  When  200  or  300  barrels  are  taken,  a  deduction  will  be 
made  from  the  above  price.  That  this  article  has  stood  the 
test  of  fourteen  years  trial  is  proof  of  its  efficacy.  It  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  manure  for  corn  ever  produced,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  useful  in  small  quantities  and  harm¬ 
less  in  large.  It  is  a  capital  manure  for  peas,  strawberries, 
&c„  and  all  garden  vegetables.  Apply  by  letter  or  person¬ 
ally  to  the  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company, 

22-3mos  74  Cortlandt  st„  New-York. 


^HARDENER  FOR  THE  GREEN-IIOUSE  AND  GRAPE- 
House.— Wanted  a  Gardener  as  above,  who  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  management  of  the  Green  and  Grape-House  in 
the  United  States.  None  need  apply  except  fully  qualified. 
22-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN,  189  Water  st. 


SPEEDS  FROM  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE— A  few  choice 
samples  of  Two  rowed  Barley,  Four  rowed  Barley,  White 
Poland  Oats,  Black  Prince  Edward’s  Island  Oats,  Spring 
Wheat,  Timothy,  and  Flax  Seed,  for  sale  by 
22-tf  R.  L.  ALLLN,  189  and  191  Water  st. 


HOUSE  WANTED  FOR  A  SMALL  FAMILY.— ONE  A  few 
miles  from  the  city,  and  of  easy  access  daily,  would  be 
preferred.  A  plot  of  ground  attached  would  be  desirable. 
Possession  wanted  immediately,  or  at  any  time  before  the  1st. 
of  May.  A  good  tenant,  and  perhaps  a  future  purchaser,  may 
be  heard  of  by  addressing  or  calling  upon  J„  at  office  of  this 
paper.  


GAKLEN  IMPLEMENTS. 

HEDGE.  LONG-HANDLE,  AND  SLIDING  PRUNING 
SHEARS  ;  Budding  and  EdgingKnives ;  Pruning  Hatch¬ 
ets,  saws  and  knives;  pruning,  vine  and  flower  scissors  ;  bill 
and  Milton  hooks  ;  lawn  and  garden  rakes :  garden  scufflers, 
lioes  of  great  variety,  shovels  and  spades ;  hand  engines, 
which  throw  water  forty  feet  or  more,  syringes  and  water 
pots :  grafting  chisels,  tree  scrapers,  and  caterpillar  brushes ; 
transplanting  trowels,  reels ;  hand  plow  and  cultivator,  very 
useful  to  work  between  rows  of  vegetables,  together  with  a 
large  assortment  of  other  implements  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  [21tf]  It.  L.  ALLEN,  187  and  191  Water-st. 


Directions  for  the  use  of  guano—  Afuu  and  mi¬ 
nute  description  of  the  different  crops  and  soils  to 
which  Peruvian  Guano  is  adapted,  with  full  directions  for  its 
application,  a  pamphlet  of  PH  pages,  and  can  be  sent  through 
the  mail.  121  tf]  R.  L,  ALLEN,  187  and  191  Water-st. 


fe’IIEPHERD  DOGS. -WANTED  ONE  OF  THE  ABOVE 
G3*  Dogs  of  the  Scotch  Collie  breed.  He  should  be  under  one 
year  old,  and  partially  trained.  Name  lowest  price  at  once, 
which  must  be  moderate.  A.  B.  ALLEN,  189  Waler  st. 


•  ERKSHIRE  PIGS  OF  PURE  BLOOD,  for  sale  by 
>  [20-22]  T.  S.  GOLD,  West  Cornwall,  Ct. 


I ,TOR  SALE-SIIORT-HORN  BULL  AND  SUFFOLK  PIGS. 

I  have  for  sale  three  one-year-old  Bulls,  got  by  my  im¬ 
ported  bull Vene Tempest.  Colors,  red  and  roan.  Alsoafew 
choice  pairs  of  Suffolk  Pigs,  bred  from  my  imported  stock. 
Auburn.  Jim.  20, 1854.  [20-22]  J.  M.  SHERWOOD. 


-HORNS.— I  have  on  hand  and  for  sale  two  good 
V77*  thorough-bred  Short-Horn  Bull  Calves. 

20-25*  JOHN  II.  PAGE,  Sennett. 


PURE  BREED  SUFFOLK  SWINE,  OF  ALL  AGES,  AND 
Fancy  Fowls,  for  sale  constantly. 

19-22  GEO.  II.  IvITTREDGE,  277  West  Sixteenth  St. 


WANTED, 

AN  EXPERIENCED,  PRACTICAL  GARDENER,  WHO 
who  understands  laying  out  grounds,  and  the  culture  of 
Ornamental  Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Grape  Vines. 

Apply  to  JAS.  FRENCHE, 

18tf  41  Exchange  Place,  N.Y. 


MEN  AND  BOYS’  CLOTniNG,  at  WHOLESALE  and 
Retail— cheaper  than  ever,  at  J.  VANDERBILT’S,  No. 
81  Fulton  street,  New-York.  A  very  large  assortment  of  all 
qualities  and  sizes ;  also  a  splendid  assortment  of  fashionable 
goods,  which  will  be  made  to  order  in  a  style  that  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Also  India  rubber  clothing  and  furnishing  goods. 
Your  patronage  is  respectfully  solicited. 

2-30  J.  VANDERBILT,  81  Fulton  street, 


Farm  for  sale.-the  farm  lately  owned  and 

occupied  by  Richard  Dey,  deceased,  situated  on  the  east¬ 
ern  bank  of  Seneca  Lake,  in  the  township  of  F'ayette,  county 
of  Seneca,  and  State  of  New-York,  It  contains  about  158  acres 
of  very  fertile  and  finely  situated  land,  not  an  inch  of  which 
but  wliat  is  capable  of  tillage.  It  slopes  gently  to  the  lake, 
and  is  in  full  sight  of  and  only  seven  miles  from  the  beautiful 
town  of  Geneva.  Adjoining’ is  the  premium  farm  of  Andrew 
Foster,  Esq.  Fifty  acres  are  in  wood,  eight  acres  are  in  or¬ 
chard  of  superior  grafted  fruits,  and  the  balance  in  pasture 
and  grain.  The  buildings  consist  of  a  plain  farm  house  in 
good  repair,  and  also  good  barns,  sheds,  workshops,  carriage- 
house,  chicken-houses,  and  granery.  There  is  a  good  well  of 
water  and  a  running  spring. 

This  farm  is  offered  low  to  close  an  estate.  The  price,  $50 
per  acre,  and  the  terms  of  payment  can  be  made  to  suit  al¬ 
most  any  purchaser.  Apply  to 

JAMES  R.  DEY,  74  Cortlandt  st.,  New-York, 
10-22]  or  CHAS.  A.  COOK,  Esq.,  Pres,  of  the  Bank  of  Geneva. 


SHANGHAI  BUFF,  GREY,  AND  WHITE  ;  ALSO  BRAMA- 
vc3>  Pootras  and  Malay  fowl ,  100  pairs  assorted  for  sale.  Also 
Trees  and  Plants.  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses  and  GrapeVines. 
Catalogue  furnished.  Apply  by  mail  (post  paid)  to 

GEO.  SNYDER  &  CO., 

*  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 


SHANGHAI  SHEEP.-FOR  SALE  A  VERY  DESIRABLE 
vc?  flock  of  40  Sheep  of  the  Shanghai  in  China  breed.  Their 
mutton  is  of  superior  quality,  and  their  increase  extraordi¬ 
nary,  as  they  have  lambs  spring  and  fall,  and  never  less  than 
two  each  time,  and  sometimes  four  ;  and  the  increase  within 
four  years  has  been  from  three  to  over  sixty.  A  large  portion 
of  them  are  ewes,  and  several  fall  lambs.  They  will  be  sold 
cheap  if  all  are  taken  and  delivery  early. 

Apply  to  JOHN  CRYDEU,  73  South  street,  N.Y. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

S~i  RAIN  mills,  steel  and  cast  iron  MILLS,  AT  $6 
to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power. 

Tile  machines.-for  making  draining  tiles  of 

all  descriptions  and  sizes. 

WATER  RAMS,  SUCTION.  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS- 
chair,  Pumps;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  &c. 

CALIFORNIA  IMPLEMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  MADE  EX- 
)  pressly  for  the  California  and  Oregon  Markets. 
jy^RAINING  TILES  OF  ALL  FORMS  AND  SIZES. 

CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED  II ARVESTER. — A  newly- 
patented  machine,  will  harvest  10  or  12  acres  per  day 
with  one  horse. 

HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES.— BULLOCK’S  PROGRESS¬ 
IVE  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use. 

ngAHRESIIEUS  AND  FANNING-MILLS  COMBINED— OF 
Ja.  Three  Sizes  and  Prices,  requiring  from  two  to  eight 
horses  to  drive  them,  with  corresponding  horse  powers. — 
These  are  the  latest  improved  patterns  in  the  United  States. 
(SOUTHERN  PLOWS-Nos.  10(4, 11L4. 12V2. 14,  15, 18,  I8V2, 
7?  19, 191/2,  20,  A  1,  A  2,  50, 60,  and  all  other  sizes. 

COUN-SHELLERS,  HAY,  STRAW,  AND  STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis,  &c„  of  all  sizes. 

BUItRALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
Market— strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash  by  THOMAS  D.  BURRALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 

1-tf  R.  L.  ALLLN,  189  and  191  Water  St„  N.  Y. 


4GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— THE  SUBSCRIBER 
keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements: 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye,  &c. 
Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  l’ilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses— Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace— 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  lightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street. 


in  EES  &  HOYT,  PREMIUM  PATENT  RIVETED  STRETCH- 
IY  ed  Leather  Band  Manufacturers,  37  Spruce  street,  New 
York.  3-29 


FERTILIZERS. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,— First  quality  of  Fresh  Peruvian 
Guano,  just  received  in  store 

K.  L.  ALLEN.  189  and  191  Water  st„  N.Y. 


^SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA- 
v!9  nure.— 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
the  best  materials,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  &  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole¬ 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street.  1-31 
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miO.  1  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OP  LIME.-THIS  VALUABLE 
Ini  fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  has  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits ;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor,  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  hitter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  whicli  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  “  C.  B.  De 
Burg,  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds  ;  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  Ac. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  (late  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,) 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


HORSE  MARKETS. 

4MOS  SMITH.  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLE,  No.  7$ 
East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York. 1-27 

BULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN- 
ty-fourtli  street.  West  side  of  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

1-34  A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Proprietor. 


Fagan  &  graham,  sale  and  exchange  stables, 

cor.  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.— F.  &  G.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  with  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

K  ARKER’S  ci-ieveuxtonique.-this  is  an  entire- 

ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving, 
Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  and,  unlike  most  prepa¬ 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease, 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal¬ 
libly  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  at  BARKER’S  Ladies’  Hair-dress- 
ng  Establishment,  No.  439  Broadway.  2  48 


HORTICULTURAL. 

WACHTJSETT  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES, 

MEW-BEDFORD,  MASS.,  ANTHONY  &  McAFEE,  PRO- 
PRIETORS.  Successors  to  Henry  H.  Crapo,  would  invite 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  extensive  stock  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Rose 
Bushes,  &c.,  Evergreens,  Balsam  Firs.  American 
and  Chinese  Arbor  Vitse,  Cedrus  Deodara, 
Cryptomeria  Japonica,  Norway  Spruce, 

Yew  Trees,  Tree  Box,  &c. ;  an  exten¬ 
sive  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear, 

Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Apricot  Trees. 

The  stock  of  Pear  Trees  is  very  large,  both  on  Pear  and 
Portugal  Quince  Stocks,  embracing  every  thing  worthy  of 
cultivation.  All  our  Pear  Trees  are  propagated  and  grown 
by  ourselves,  and 

WARRANTED  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

The  soil,  climate,  &c.,  of  this  locality  being  so  favorable  to 
the  Pear,  our  trees  are  unrivalled  for  health,  vigor  of  growth, 
&c.,  &c. 

They  are  all  free  from  that  destructive  malady 
THE  PEAR  BLIGHT, 
which  has  never  existed  in  this  locality. 

Prices  low,  and  a  liberal  discount  to  the  trado. 
JSFvio-Bedford,  Jan ,  ls£,  1854.  17-68 


Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants- 

Including  every  thing  necessary  to  the  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  Nursery,  and  Orchard,  with  all  the  recent  introduc¬ 
tions,  at  very  low  rates.  Descriptive  price  Catalogues  gratis. 
Carriage  paid  to  New-York.  Ornamental  and  other  planting 
done  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  best  season  for  trans¬ 
planting  is  after  Oct.  10.  Address  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.  8-59 


HOTELS. 

FARMERS’  HOTEL,  245  AND  247  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-York.  Farmers, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  patronize  this  house,  it  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  Harlem  Railroad,  Albany,  Newark,  New-Brunswick 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landings 
Boarding  $1  per  day. 

1-25  WM.  S.  CHAMBERLIN  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 

HOUSE-FURNISHING. 

CHIMNEY  TOPS.  MADE  BY  THE  GARNKIRK  COMPANY. 

Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors.  Vases  and  Statuary  for  lawns 
and  gardens,  &c.,  for  sale  by 

2-32  MILLER,  COATES  &  YOULE,  279  Pearl  street. 


SRON  BEDSTEADS  VS.  BEDBUGS ! — 500  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 
which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  500  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against  Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  All  kinds  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work,  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER,  Manufacturer, 
178  William  street,  between  Beekman  and  Spruce,  N.  Y.  2—36 


House  furnishing  and  mechanics’  iiard- 

ware.— M.  DA  COSTA  &  CO.  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in 
the  above  line  cheap  for  cash,  All  articles  warranted,  ex¬ 
changed  or  taken  back.  No.  206  Chatham  street,  opposite 
Division  street,  N.  Y.  6-31 


INSURANCE. 


FARMERS’  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  ONEIDA.  CAPI 


1-22 


tal,  $200,000. 


J.  W.  BOUCK,  AGENT, 

78  Broadway. 


G 


RANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  UTICA.  CAPITAL, 

*200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  Agent,  78  Broadway. 


Brooklyn  fire  insurance  company,  chartered 

in  1824.  Offices— No.  43  Fulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Merchants’-Exchange,  Wall  street, 
New-York.  , 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of *  *30,000,  continue 
to  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 

William  Ellsworth,  Justus  S.  Redfield, 

Phineas  T.  Barnum,  John  W.  Amerman, 

Caleb  S.  Woodhull,  Fordyce  Hitchcock, 

Charles  T.  Cromwell,  John  C.  Smith. 

Samuel  P.  Townsend,  George  Gilfillan, 

John  Eadie,  Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 

Joel  S.  Oatman,  Samuel  F.  Whiting, 

Robert  C.  Bell,  John  Greenwood,  Jr. 

John  N.  Genin,  George  Burroughs, 

Henry  Quackenboss,  A.  B.  Miller. 

WILLIAM  ELLSWORTH,  President, 
Alfred  G.  Stevens,  Secretary.  1—26* 


LIYERY  STABLES. 

mTORTHRUP  &  POST’S  DROVE  AND  SALE  STABLES, 
1x3  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  800  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit.  R.  K.  NORTHRUP, 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B.— New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  1-34 


CONCKLIN  &  HUGG,  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  &  65 
Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues, (office  on  Twenty-fourth  street,) New-York.— Coaches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  1-40 


French  burr,  esopus  and  cologne  mill-stones, 

Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry.  45  Duane  street.  1-26 


MACHINERY,  PATENTS,  &c. 

POUBLE-ACTING  LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMPS,  CISTERN 
and  Well  Pumps,  Ship  and  Fire  Engines,  Copper-riveted 
Hose  of  all  sizes.  Hose  Cuppings,  Cast  Iron  Fountains,  &c. 
These  Pumps,  from  their  construction,  and  little  liability  to 
disorder,  are  well  calculated  for  factories,  mines,  railroad 
water-stations,  breweries,  tan  works,  steamboats,  water 
boats,  family  purposes,  hot  liquids,  &c.  I  also  manufacture 
to  order  Village  Fire  Engines,  with  Double-acting  Lift  and 
Force  Pump,  light,  easily  handled,  and  worked  by  few  men. 
The  same  pumps  may  be  arranged  as  a  stationary  Engine,  or 
to  supply  other  Engines.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  call  and 
examine.  The  Cistern  and  Force  Pumps  are  so  arranged  that 
they  will  not  freeze  if  placed  out-doors.  They  are  made  of  cast 
iron  in  part.  2-22  G.  B.  FARNAM,  34  Cliff  street. 


&RON  AND  STEEL.-S ANDERSON  BROTHERS  &  CO., 
Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson,  16  Cliff  street. 

Boston,  J.  B.  Taft,  21  Doane  street. 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith,  42  Commerce  street. 

New-Orleans,  A.  Robb,  24  Bank  Place. 

2-43 


MANUFACTURES. 

PORTABLE  FORGES.— REMOVAL.-THE  SUBSCRIBER, 
successor  of  E.  Flagler,  and  sole  manufacturer  of  Queen’s 
patent  portable  Forge  and  Bellows,  respectfully  gives  notice 
that  he  has  removed  his  depot  for  the  sale  of  said  Forges  to 
No.  210  Water  street,  (directly  opposite  his  old  location,) 
where,  by  the  long-attested  superiority  of  this  portable  Forge 
over  all  others  for  the  use  of  blacksmiths,  machinists,  jewelers, 
dentists,  coppersmiths,  shipping,  quarries,  public  works,  &c., 
&c.,  he  hopes  to  retain  a  continuance  of  past  patronage. 
FREDERICK  P.  FLAGLER,  No,  210  Water  street.  2-22 

Manges  and  heaters.-i  am  now  prepared  to 

supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 
is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  &c.,  than  any  other  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  for  warming  houses  of  any  size.  Apply  to 
2-40 _ A.  McPHERSON,  No.  233 XA  Water  street. 

5*  OLIVER,  WIRE  WORKER,  NO.  25  FULTON  STREET, 
J©  corner  of  Water,  up  stairs,— Wove  Wire  of  every  de- 
cription  ;  Sieves  and  Riddles ;  coal,  sand,  and  gravel  Screens ; 
and  Wire  Work  of  all  kinds.  Also,  the  most  ingenious  patent 
self-setting,  revolving  llat-trap  in  the  world.  Locomotive  spark 
Wire,  &c.  N.  B. — Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  sup¬ 
plied  with  wove  wire  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  as  low  as  at 
any  factory  in  the  Union.  2-24 


Fish  hooks  and  fishing  tackle,  needles,  &c.- 

HENRY  WILLSHER,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 
Needles,  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
and  Kirby  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks ; 
Salmon,  Lake,  and  Trout  Flies ;  Cork  and  Wood  Floats;  Flax, 
Twisted  and  Plaited  Silk,  Chinese  Grass  Hair,  and  Cable-laid 
Lines;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use;  Silk-worm  Gut;  Snells;  Double 
Twist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders;  Spoon  Bait;  Squids;  Multi¬ 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish ;  Walking-cane 
and  other  Rods ;  Lolley’s  and  Chambers’ Sail  Needles;  Pack 
and  Willsher’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  &c. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No,  9  Cedar  street, 
New-York.  N.  B.— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to.  2-40 


Axes  and  hatchets— made  by  collins  &  co. 

Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’  Axes.  An  extensive 
and  constant  supply  of  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  of 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tools,  suited 
to  this  and  foreign  markets,  for  sale  on  favorable  terms  to  the 
trade,  by  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city 
212  Water  street. _ [1—23] _ COLLINS  &  CO. 


MEDICAL. 


f'YE-SIGHT.— E.  S.  FRANKS.  SPECTACLE-MAKER,  52 
A  Bowery,  (third  door  from  the  Bowery  Theatre,)  Optician 
to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary,  adjusts  his 
Improved  Spectacles  to  Weak  Sight  with  unerring  accuracy, 
at  a  low  price,  and  changes  them  without  further  charge,  if 
not  approved  of.  References  :  Drs.  Dubois,  Wilkes,  and  Hal¬ 
stead,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Infirmary;  Drs.  Ste¬ 
phenson  and  Rogers,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital ; 
Drs.  Halstead  and  Bulkley,  Physicians  to  the  New-York  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  Dr.  Wood,  late  President  of  the  New-York  Academy  of 
Medicine ;  Dr.  Darling,  Anatomical  Demonstrator  at  the  New- 
York  University  Medical  College ;  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Wallace,  and 
Dr.  Dixon,  Editor  of  the  Scalpel.  2-24 


Otto  &  koghler,  manufacturers  of  surgical 

and  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instruments,  Trussess.  Band¬ 
ages,  &c..  No.  58  Chatham  street,  second  floor,  Now-York.  All 
kinds  of  Instruments,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made,  repaired,  and 
ground  at  the  shortest  notice.  7-23 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

£3  ANTERNS !— EDWARDS  &  TAYNTOR,  390  Broome  street, 
IS  J  New-York,  Manufacturers  of  Hall  and  Street  Lamps, 
with  Stained  or  Cut  Glass,  Fire  Engine  Signals  made  any 
style  or  pattern.  Glass  bent  for  Clocks,  Barometers  and  Bow 
Windows.  Constantly  on  hand  every  style  and  pattern  of 
House  Lamps  of  Glass  or  Britannia  Ware. 

ClIAS  M.  EDWARDS.  [10-22]  EDWIN  E.  TAYNTOR. 

Greenwich  pottery,  201  west  eighteenth 

street.  Steam-pressed  Vitrified  Drain  Pipe,  from  three 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  feet  lengths.  The 
best  and  cheapest  medium  for  drainage  and  sewerage  ever 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  subscriber  is  the  exclusive  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  steam-pressed  Drain  Pipe  in  this  country,  and  he 
offers  it  to  the  public  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  ordinary 
drain  pipe  made  or  sold  in  this  city. 

2-27  WASHINGTON  SMITH. 


PIANO  FORTES. 


Albert  weber,  piano  forte  manufacturer,  103 

West  Broadway,  between  White  and  Franklin  sts.  [11-23 

OLIAN  PIANO  FORTES,  AT  NO.  441  BROADWAY.- 

_ A  large  assortment  of  Pianos  from  the  celebrated  house 

of  Hallet,  Davis  &  Co.,  Boston ;  also  the  well-known  Instru¬ 
ments  of  A.  W.  Ladd  &  Co.,  with  a  full  supply  of  new  and 
second-hand  Pianos,  of  various  makers,  for  sale  at  very  low 
prices.  Pianos  to  let. 

1-22  LINCOLN  &  THOMPSON.  No  441  Broadway. 


PAINTS. 


KRIDGEWATER  PAINT,  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 
Bridgewater  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  New-Jer- 
sey. — The  Company  have  now  on  hand  a  supply  of  this  Paint, 
which  they  offer  to  the  public  as  the  best  article  known  for 
roofs,  decks  and  bottoms  of  steamers  and  other  vessels,  als© 
oir  brick  and  wood-work  generally ;  and  from  its  spark  and 
fender-proof  qualities,  they  can  safely  recommend  it  as  tht 
best  and  most  perfect  protection  for  railroad  and  other  bridges, 
cars,  depot  buildings,  &c.  The  strongest  testimonials  of 
the  virtues  of  this  article  from  officers  of  the  army,  superin¬ 
tendents  of  railroads,  insurance  companies,  captains  of  ves¬ 
sels,  painters,  &c.,  may  be  seen,  together  with  specimens  on 
tin,  wood,  canvas,  &c..  at  the  depot  of  the  Company.  For 
sale,  dry,  in  packages  of  200  lbs.  and  upwards,  and  in  oil,  in 
kegs  of  25,  50,  and  100  lbs.,  by 

R.  BOGERT,  General  Agent, 

1-22  125  Pearl  and  78  Beaver  street. 


PROVISIONS. 


VAN  NORDENS, 

DEALERS  IN  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
stantly  receiving  large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  in  tubs  and  firkins,  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes,  Lard 
in  barrels,  tubs  and  kegs.  For  sale  at 
1-24  VAN  NORDENS’.  157  West  street.  New-York. 


HOLESALE  FISH  STORE.— 500  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 
_  _  bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 
Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  halfs  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
Herring,  300  halfs  New  Herring,  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod 
fish,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring,  3000  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal 
mon,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her 
ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut 
White-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish,  &c. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  &  CO., 

81  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West, 
May  13th,  1852.  New-York. 

NELSON  WELLS.  1-52  S.  H.  WOOD. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


F.  COGSWELL,  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lands  in  the  cities  of 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgh,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials: 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Stryker,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brush,  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank,  Brooklyn.  1-26 


SEEDS. 

(EJEEDS. — TIMOTHY ;  RED  AND  WHITE  CLOVER  ;  BLUE 
Grass ;  Orchard  Grass ;  Bay  Grass ;  Red  Top ;  Sugar  Corn ; 
Peas;  Beans;  Turnip;  Cabbage;  Beet;  Lettuce;  Onions; 
Radish;  Squash;  Osage  Orange;  Large  Yellow  Locust,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  field  and  garden  seeds.  Also  Rhubarb  Roots  ; 
Asparagus  Plant?,  &c.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

and  191  Water  street. 


STOCK. 


5MPROVED  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS.  -  HAVING  HAD 
great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stock  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  I  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice  as  convenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  in 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 
South. 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Herefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayrshires.  Long-wooled  Sheep— the  Cotswold, 
Oxford,  Leicester,  Bakewell,  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown.  Fine-wooled  Sheep— such  as  the  Saxon,  Spa  n 
ish,  and  French  Merino. 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious. 

1-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN.  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street. 


COCHIN  CHINA  FOWLS.-I  have  for  sale,  by  the  pair, 
young  Cochin  China  Fowls,  of  the  best  blood  in  America, 
and  desirable  for  their  great  size,  their  symmetry  and  fine 
plumage.  Address  RODNEY  L.  ADAMS, 

10-22  Lyons,  N.Y. 
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PRIZES  TO  BE  PAID  IN  CASH! 

In  order  to  encourage  competition  we  offer  the 
following  Prizes: 

To  the  person  sending  the  largest  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  from  one  post-office,  and  at  the  club 
prices,  before  the  15th  day  of  February,  1854,  we  will  send  in 
cash  or  a  New-York  draft  -  '  •  '  ’  $3? 

For  the  second  highest  list  -  -  -  •  00 

third  do  ...  -  -  20  00 

■  3'  fourth  do  ...  -  -  -  15  00 

n  filth  do  -  10  00 

[sixth  do  •  -  -  -  •  '  "  3 

Persons  sending  in  names  for  competition,  will  please  name 
the  fact  in  their  communications. 

Economical  Arrangement  to  furnish  other 
Periodicals. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  several  Publishers 
to  furnish  their  periodicals  in  connection  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  at  reduced  prices.  Read  the  following : 

The  American  Agriculturist  will  be  furnished 


with  Harper’s  Magazine,  one  year  for 

-  $4  00 

“  Putnam’s  do 

do 

-  4  00 

“  Knickerbocker 

do  -  - 

4  00 

“  Eclectic  do 

do 

-  6  00 

“  Littel’s  Living  Age 

do  -  - 

6  00 

“  National  Magazine 

do 

-  3  50 

“  Dickens’s  Household  Words 

3  50 

“  Scientific  American 

do 

-  3  00 

“  Weekly  Tribune 

do  - 

3  00 

“  Weekly  Times 

do 

-  3  00 

Any  other  magazine,  literary,  scientific,  agricultural,  or 
horticultural,  will  be  furnished  at  the  same  ratio  of  reduction 
from  subscription  prices ;  also  the  daily  or  weekly  journals 
or  newspapers  published  in  this  city. 

ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  Water  street,  New-York. 

Agents  Wanted! 

Newsmen  and  Booksellers  throughout  the  country  are 
requested  to  act  as  Agents  for,  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Those  sending  their  address  and  business  card  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  will  receive  specimen  copies,  and  a  statement  of  com¬ 
missions  paid. 

Liberal  commissions  will  also  be  allowc  to  a  few  young 
men  to  act  as  travelling  agents. 

For  further  information  address  the  Publishers,  or  call  at 
their  office,  189  Water  street,  New-York. 


J.  A.  GRAY, 'Printer,  95  and  97  Cliff  street,  N.  Y- 


PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENT ! 

Eleventh  Volume  of 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

THE  LEADING  WEEKLY  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER  0E  THE  COUNTRY. 

T’xxie:  A-G-mcuisTtmisT, 

A  weekly  Periodical  of  16  large  quarto  pages,  making  an  annual  volume  of  832  pages  oj 
nearly  double  the  size  of  those  in  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  Agriculturist. 

It  is  beautifully  printed  with  type  cast  expressly  for  it,  and  on  the  best  of  clear  white  paper,  with 
wide  margin,  so  that  the  numbers  can  he  easily  stitched  or  hound  together. 

A  copious  Index  is  weekly  added,  which  will  be  fully  amplified  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  bound 
work. 

COMPREHENSIVE  IN  ITS  CHARACTER, 

Each  volume  will  contain  all  matter  worth  recording,  which  transpires  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  which  can  serve  to  instruct  or  interest  the  Farmer,  tlie  Planter,  the  Fruit-Grower,  the  Gardener, 
and  the  Stock-Breeder  ;  thus  making  it  the  most  complete  and  useful  Agricultural  Publication  of  the 
day. 

CORRECT  AND  VALUABLE  MARKET  REPORTS. 

The  Markets  will  he  carefully  reported,  giving  the  actual  transactions  which  take  place  from  week 
to  week,  in  Grain,  Provisions,  Cattle,  <fcc.,  thus  keeping  our  readers  constantly  and  reliably  advised 
as  to  their  interests.  During  the  past  year  the  knowledge  obtained  from  these  Market  Reports  alone, 
has  saved  our  readers  thousands  of  dollars,  by  informing  them  of  the  best  time  to  sell  or  purchase. 

SUCH  A  PAPER  IS  DEMANDED  BY  THE  FARMING  COMMUNITY. 

The  Publishers  confidently  believe  that  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  are  becoming  too  much 
awake  to  the  demands  of  their  own  calling,  to  he  longer  satisfied  with  the  slow  monthly  issues  of  a 
paper  professedly  devoted  to  their  interests,  or  to  trust  alone  to  the  irresponsible  extracts  in  a  "farmer’s 
column,”  so  popular  just  now  in  papers  chiefly  devoted  to  business,  politics,  or  literature;  and  they 
look  for  the  united  support  of  all  the  intelligent  farmers  of  this  country  in  their  continued  effort  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  weekly  paper  of  high  and  reliable  character,  which  shall  he  progressive,  and  at  the  same  time 
cautious  and  conservative  in  all  its  teachings. 

ESSENTIALLY  AN  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER. 

The  Agriculturist  will  not  depart  from  its  legitimate  sphere  to  catch  popular  favor  by  lumbering 
up  its  pages  with  the  silly,  fictitious  literature,  and  light,  miscellaneous  matter  of  the  day;  it  has  a 
higher  aim ;  and  a  small  part  only  of  its  space  will  he  devoted  to  matters  not  immediately  pertaining 
to  the  great  business  of  agriculture.  The  household  as  well  as  the  out-door  work  of  the  farm  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  due  share  of  attention.  The  humbugs  and  nostrums  afloat  in  the  community  will  he  tried  by 
reliable  scientific  rules,  and  their  worthlessness  exposed.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  publishers  to  keep  this 
paper  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  will  make  it  a  standard  work,  which  shall  communicate  to  its 
readers  only  that  which  is  safe  and  reliable. 

AN  INDEPENDENT  JOURNAL. 

The  American  Agriculturist  stands  upon  its  own  merits ;  and  the  truthfulness,  zeal  and  ability  which 
it  brings  to  the  support  of  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  It  is  untrammeled  by  any  collateral  business 
connections  whatever ;  nor  is  it  the  organ  of  any  clique,  or  the  puffing  machine  of  any  man  or  thing. 
Thoroughly  independent  in  all  points,  its  ample  pages  are  studiously  given  alone  to  the  support  and 
improvement  of  the  great  agricultural  class. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen, — its  principal 
editor  for  the  first  ten  years — and  Mr.  Orange  Judd,  A.M.,  a  thoroughly  practical  farmer  and  agricul¬ 
tural  chemist. 

They  will  be  assisted  by  Prof.  Nash,  who  has  been  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  successful 
farmers  of  New-England,  and  is  now  Agricultural  Professor  of  Amherst  College;' Rev.  Wm.  Clift, 
widely  known  as  a  pleasing  and  instructive  writer  on  gardening  and  other  departments  of  practical 
agriculture,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  a  number  of  other  eminent  agricultural  writers. 

All  the  editors  are  men  practically  experienced  in  their  profession,  each  of  whom  can  handle  the 
Plow  as  well  as  the  Pen. 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  COUNTRY  OF  ITS  CHARACTER. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is  supplied  to  regular  subscribers  at  a  cost  of  less  than  four  cents  a 
number,  of  sixteen  large  pages;  and  to  large  clubs  for  less  than  two  and  a  half  cents.  Each  number 
will  contain  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  soils,  manures,  crops,  stock,  &e.,  which  will  often  be 
worth  to  the  reader  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper  for  a  year. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES. 

Specimen  copies  will  he  forwarded  gratis  to  any  one  sending  their  name  and  post-office  address  to 
the  publishers, 

Terms,  <Lrc. — The  paper  will  he  promptly  issued  on  Wednesday  of  each  week,  and  mailed  to  sub¬ 
scribers  on  the  following  liberal  terms : 

To  single  Subscribers,  -  -  -  $2.00  a  year,  $2.00 


Clubs  of  3 

do. 

- 

- 

-  1.67 

“  5.00 

do.  5 

do. 

- 

- 

-  1.60 

“  8.00 

do.  10 

do. 

- 

- 

-  1.50 

“  15.00 

do.  20 

do. 

- 

- 

-  1.25 

“  25.00 

The  money  always  to  accompany  the  names  for  which  the  paper  is  ordered; 

The  Post-Master,  or  other  person  sending  a  club  o'f  ten,  will  be  entitled  to  one  extra  copy  gratis. 

The  Post-Master,  or  other  person  sending  a  club  of  twenty  or  more,  will  be  presented  with  an 
extra  copy,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  National  Magazine,  Scientific  American,  Weekly  Tribune,  or  Weekly 
Times,  or  any  other  paper  or  periodical  in  this  city,  not  costing  to  exceed  two  dollars  per  annum. 

Subscriptions  may  he  forwarded  by  mail  at  the  risk  of  the  Publishers,  if  enclosed  and  mailed  in  the 
presence  of  the  Post-Master. 

msgT*  Communications  for  the  paper  should  he  addressed  to  the  Editors ;  subscriptions,  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  business  department,  should  he  addressed  to  the  Publishers, 

ALLEN  &  CO., 

1. 189  Water  street,  New-York. 
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NEW-YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New-York  State 
Society  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  at  Albany,  8th  inst.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  list  of  officers  chosen  for  the 
present  year : 

President. — WILLIAM  KELLY,  Rhinebeck, 
Dutchess  county. 

Vice  Presidents. — J.  C.  Jackson,  New  York; 
A.  B.  Conger,  Rockland;  Geo.  Vail,  Renss- 
aeler;  LeRoy  Mo  wry,  Washington;  J.  C. 
Woodruff,  Onondaga;  J.  Barber,  Cortland; 
D.  H.  Abell,  Livingston ;  S.  M.  Burroughs, 
Orleans. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — B.  P.  Johnson, 
Albany. 

Recording  Secretary. — E.  Corning,  Jr.,  Al¬ 
bany. 

Treasurer. — B.  B.  Kirtland,  Rensselaer. 

Executive  Committee. — Edgar  C.  Dibble, 
Genesee;  Elon  Comstock,  Oneida;  Chas.  Mor¬ 
rell,  Tompkins;  T.  B.  Arden,  Putnam;  Am¬ 
brose  Stevens,  New  York. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  appointed  last 
year  to  take  into!  consideration  the  subject  of 
selecting  two  or  more  places  to  hold  the  future 
annual  fairs  of  the  Society,  was  then  made. 
The  report  strongly  urged -rthe  propriety  of 
selecting  two  places  to  which’the  Society  should 
limit  their  exhibitions.  The  conclusions  of  the 
committee  were,  however,  strongly  controverted 
by  General  Burroughs,  of  Orleans,  and  others 
of  the  members  present,  and  the  report  was  not 
adopted.  The  perambulating  habits  of  the 
Society  are  therefore  to  be  continued  hereafter, 
and  after  a  'full  consideration  of  the  pros  and 
cons  on  this  subject,  we  are^  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  this  will  be  most  decidedly  for  the 
interests  of  the  Society.  If  it  incurs  something 
more  of  expense  and  trouble,  and  the  shows 
are  not  in  all  cases  so  full  or  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged,  the  general  result  will  be  more  satis¬ 
factory,  and  for  this  reason,  we  think,  more 
useful.  This  Society  is  eminently  a  democratic 
one,  and  its  success,  and  indeed  its  very  exist¬ 
ence,  depends  on  its  popularity  with  the  masses, 
and  these  will  only  be  propitiated  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  show,  at  a  point  which  may  be  the  most 
convenient  to  them. 

The  next,  and  only  other  engrossing  topic  of 
the  meeting,  was  the  ,  location  of  the  show  the 
present  year.  The  committee  appointed  to 
determine  this  had  by  a  small  majority,  reported 
in  favor  of  holding  it  at  the  city  of  New  York. 
This  conclusion  was  strongly  opposed  by  Sev¬ 


eral  leading  members,  who  deemed  it  a  dese¬ 
cration  to  bring  the  affairs  of  the  Society  into 
such  close  proximity  with  "the  emporium  of 
commerce  and  the  arts.  The  report  was,  how¬ 
ever,  ably  defended  by  Messrs.  King,  of  Queen, 
Stevens,  of  New  York,  Allen,  of  Erie,  and 
others,  and  after  a  close  vote,  was  carried  in 
favor  of  this  city.  On  New  York,  therefore, 
rests  the  onus,  and  we  hope  also  it  may  prove 
the  honor,  of  providing  for  the  forthcoming  show, 
which  a  reasonable  exertion  on  the  part  of  its 
friends,  we  trust  will  make  the  most  effective 
and  remunerating  agricultural  exhibition  ever 
held  in  the  United  States.  A  persevering  and 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  its  friends  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  secure  these  results. 

The  exhibition  of  fat  cattle  was  very  good. 
A  large  number  were  at  the  Bull’s  Head,  and 
generally  were  well-bred  meritorious  beasts.  Yet 
we  believe  there  were  not  more  than  two  or 
three  thorough-bred  animals,  though  a  majority, 
were  crosses  of  our  best  breeds.  There  is  very 
great  room  for  improvement  in  this  department, 
which  we  are  confident  we  shall  realize  within 
the  few  succeeding  years.  Most  of  our  pure 
breeds  are  too  valuable  to  be  turned  into  beef, 
and  it  will  not  be  till  we  are  more  fully  supplied 
with  them,  that  they  can  be  appropriated  to  the 
shambles.  Three  remarkably  fat,  spayed  heif¬ 
ers,  and  one  ox,  pure  red,  and  worthy  of  the 
Devon  blood,  were  shown,  and;  proved  the  very 
superior  qualities'of  the  breed  for  beef. 

Only  a  few  head  of  fat  sheep  were  on  the 
ground,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  three 
or  four,  were  not  peculiarly  'creditable  to  the 
exhibition.  Some  fine  carcasses  wero  exhibited, 
though  the  display  of  good  meats  was  rather 
meagre,  and  much  inferior  to  that  of  last  year. 

No  fat  pigs  were  on  exhibition,  but  there 
were  a  very  few  dressed  swine  of  very  superior 
quality.  One  pig,  9  months  and  13  days  old, 
raised  by  J.  Winnie,  weighed  380  pounds  live 
weight,  and  dressed  336  pounds,  a  loss  of  only 
one-eighth  in  dressing.  We  inquired  of  the 
owner  its  breed  and  treatment.  He  said  it  was 
mostly  China,  and  had  been  fed  chiefly  on  boiled 
corn.  Later  in  the  season  it  had,  in  common 
with  some  half  dozen  others,  the  offal  from  a 
dairy  of  three  cows,  boiled  pumpkins,  soft  corn, 
&c.,  with  a  free  run  at  all  times  of  a  good  grass 
pasture.  This  is  the  true  way,  and  the  only 
way  in  our  opinion  of  making  pork  raising  pro¬ 
fitable  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United 
States ;  and  with  great  deference  to  the  ideas 
and  practice  which  generally  prevails  at  the 
South  and  West,  we  believe  it  the  true  way  of 
making  the  utmost  profit  from  swine  there  and 
elsewhere.  Col.  Sherwood,  of  Cayuga,  exhi¬ 
bited  three  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  Suffolk 
swine,  which  were  not  destined  for  the  butcher 


till  their  breeding  capacity  shall  be  exhausted. 

There  were  very  fine  samples  of  grain,  though 
these  were  much  less  abundant  than  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from’so  large  a  State.  We  think 
the  interests  of  the  producers  would  be  largely 
promoted  by  increasing  the  number  of  samples, 
and  make  this  in  some  measure  a  fair  or  marlcet, 
where  buyer  and  seller  can  both  meet  to  ex¬ 
change  the  choice  seeds  of  the  former  for  the 
money  of  the  latter. 

The  Poultry  Exhibition,  under  the^auspices  of 
tho  Society,  was  very  meager  in  its  extent, 
though  it  contained  some  choice  specimens  of 
fowls.  This  was  owing  to  tho  large  exhibition 
of  the  separate  Poultry  Society,  held  at  the  same 
time  in  Albany,  which  from  the  superior  inter¬ 
est  and  competition  excited,  drew  off  most  of 
the  fancy  birds.  The  latter  was  truly  a  grand 
affair  of  its  kind,  and  was  by  far  the  most  merit¬ 
orious  exhibition  of  poultry,  both  in  excellence 
and  number,  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  show  of  dairy  products  was  quite  limited  ; 
and  the  display  of  fruits  much  less  than  last 
year.  But  there  were  many  very  fine  specimens 
of  apples,  pears,  and  grapes.  The  two  latter 
fruits  arc  destined,  ere  long,  to  be  raised  in  large 
quantities  for  winter  use.  We  know  of  no  for¬ 
eign  luxuries  so  desirable  and  wholesome,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  economical  to  the  consu¬ 
mer,  as  our  best  native  fruits.  And  we  know  of 
none  either  so  remunerating  to  the  producer. 
We  look  for  the  production  not  only  of  these, 
but  of  other  of  our  more  delicate  fruits,  such 
as  the  peach,  the  plum,  &c.,  (to  be  preserved  by 
some  new  and  more  perfect  process  than  hith¬ 
erto  adopted,  by  which  their  peculiar  flavor  and 
aroma  will  be  retained,)  in  such  quantities,  that 
our  tables  may  groan  under  the  weight  of  these 
lucious  viands,  instead  of  the  crude,  half-ripe  or 
half-spoiled  foreign  fruits  that  now  occasionally, 
and  at  high  prices,  grace  our  boards. 


THE  SARSAPARILLA  PLANT. 

WnEN  any  vegetable  product  becomes  so 
popular  in  pharmacy  as  sarsaparilla,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  tho  public  should  bo  protected 
from  fraud,  by  those  whose  time  is  devoted  to 
the  determination  of  botanical  characters,  and 
the  affinities  of  species.  The  greater  the  de¬ 
mand  for  any  commodity  which  is  limited  in 
supply,  the  greater  is  the  inducement  to  specu¬ 
lators  to  palm  off  a  spurious  substitute  upon 
the  consumer,  especially  where  species  similar 
in  outward  appearance  to  the  genuine,  can  be 
obtained  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  The  large 
quantity  of  sarsaparilla  used  in  this,  and  other 
countries,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
counterfeited,  gives  to  unprincipled  dealers  a 
ready  means  of  cheating  the  public,  while  the 
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beneficial  effects  of  the  drug-  itself  becomes  very 
much  questioned  by  many,  who  though  they 
may  have  drank  a  brown  decoction  for  months, 
have  imbibed  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
extract  from  the  genuine  root. 

The  family  of  plants  to  which  the  sarsaparilla 
belongs,  is  distributed  in  small  groups  over  the 
entire  globe.  Those  species  most  in  repute  as 
medicinal,  belong  to  warm  climates  in  Asia  and 
America.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  in  a 
family  of  plants  consisting  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  species,  all  closely  resembling  each 
other,  much  confusion  would  arise,  especially  as 
the  valuable  properties  known  to  be  present  in 
some,  are  common,  in  less  extent,  to  many 
others.  Authorities  differ  widely  in  regard  to 
the  comparative  value  of  many  species.  Dr. 
Berthold  Seeman,  an  experienced  practical  as 
well  as  scientific  botanist,  furnished  some  par¬ 
ticulars  on  this  subject,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Linnasan  Society  of  England,  which  are 
worthy  of  recording.  He  stated  as  the  result 
of  his  investigations,  that  the  greater  proportion 
of  sarsaparilla,  imported  under  the  commercial 
names  of  Jamaica  and  Lisbon,  or  Brazilian  and 
Guatemala,  or  Red  Paraguay  Sarsaparilla,  is  the 
produce  of  one  species,  which  he  decides  to  be 
the  Smilax  officinalis  of  Humboldt  and  Bon- 
pl and,  with  which  the  S.  medica  of>Sciii.Ecii- 
tendal  and  Chamisso,  as  well  as  S.  papyracea 
of  Poiret,  are  identical.  Smilax  officinalis 
grows  in  South  America  alone,  between  the 
20th  degree  of  N.  Lat.,  and  the  6th  degree  of 
S.  Lat.;  and  the  110th  and  40th  degrees  of 
"West  Longitude,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet, 
and  on  the  coast  region.  The  article  sold  as 
Jamaica  Sarsaparilla,  is  imported  from  the 
Spanish  Main.  The  following  abridged  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  article  of  commerce  from  Dr.  See- 
man’s  remarks  from  the  report  of  the  Society  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle ,  shows  the  difference 
in  composition  and  external  appearance  between 
the  several  kinds : 

The  roots  which  form  the  commercial  article 
abound  more  or  less  in  starch,  according  to  the 
age  and  conditions  under  which  they  have 
grown.  The  stem  is  quadrangular  or  multi- 
angular,  and  with  or  without  prickles;  the 
petioles  sheathing  at  the  base,  and  having  a 
pair  of  tendrils ;  the  leaves  very  variable,  broadly 
cordate,  almost  three  lobed,  gradually  acuminate 
or  ovate,  oblong  or  even  lancolate,  and  rounded 
at  the  apex,  but  always  mucronate,  generally 
five  nerved,  and  prickly  on  the  nerves  beneath ; 
varying  in  length,  from  two  inches  to  one  foot, 
and  in  texture  from  coriaceous  to  papery.  The 
flowers,  which  grow  in  little  umbels  of  about 
16  together,  are  unknown,  but  the  berries  are 
round,  red,  and  of  the  size  of  a  cherry.  Bota¬ 
nists  competent  to  judge  of  the  question  do  not 
object  to  the  union  of  the  several  species  under 
one,  but  pharmacologists  are  less  likely  to  be 
convinced,  “except  on  the  strongest  evidence,” 
the  appearance  of  the  samples  being  so  different. 

The  Lisbon  Sarsaparilla,  which  comes  in  rolls 
about  three  feet  long,  having  fewer  rootlets  or 
beards  than  that  termed  Jamaica  Sa'rsaparilla. 
This  difference,  however,  arises  from  the  root¬ 
lets  having  been  removed  by  mechanical  means, 
before  it  reaches  market.  .The  samples  are 
distinguished  by  mealy  and  non-mealy,  and 
this  depends  on  the  age  of  the  roots,  and  the 
locality  in  which  they  are  collected. 

Though  the  various  sorts  proceed  from  the 
same  source  botanically,  the  value  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  distinctions  is  important ;  for  so  long  as 
the  various  circumstances  continue  the  same, 


namely,  the  preparation  of  the  roots  in  various 
ways,  and  the  difference  of  climate  where  the 
samples  grow,  the  article  itself  will  preserve  its 
distinctive  marks. 

We  find  fourteen  species  named  as  being 
used  in  commerce — two  of  them  only  indige¬ 
nous  to  the  south  of  Europe,  S.  excelsa  and 
S.  aspera.  A  New-Holland  species  S,  Gly- 
cyphylla,  called  Sweet  Tea,  is  also  used  in 
decoctions.  Nine  or  ten  species  are  indigenous 
to  our  Northern  States,  the  one  known  as 
Pseudo- China,  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
Root  Beer  with  Sassafras,  molasses,  and  other 
ingredients,  and  is  found  in  New-Jerscy  and 
other  States.  The  popular  name  of  the  family 
is  Green  Briar.  As  the  long  trailing  stems  are 
beset  with  strong  sharp  spines,  it  is  a  formi¬ 
dable  obstacle  in  penetrating  the  woods  and 
thickets  where  it  abounds.  The  flowers  are 
quite  inconspicuous,  some  of  them  emitting  a 
disagreeable  odor.  The  root  or  tuberous  rhi¬ 
zome  is  the  part  general^  employed  in  decoc¬ 
tions,  and  has  attained  a  high  character  as  a 
standard  medicine.  Its  efficacy,  of  course,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  quality  of  the  specimen  used. 

-  - — 

NEW-YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Toe  regular  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  at  their  room,  600  Broadway,  on 
Monday  evening,  February  6th. 

According  to  the  published  list  of  objects  for 
exhibition,  Camellias,  Chinese  Primroses,  and 
Wild  Chickory  were  in  order  at  this  meeting. 

Charles  More,  Florist,  Yorkville,  exhibited 
several  varieties  of  Camellia  Japonica — includ¬ 
ing  Double  White,  Fimbriata,  Incarnata,  Amab- 
ilis,  Imbricata,  (Dunlops’,)  Carswelliana,  and 
Punica; flora.  Punicseflora,  though  an  old  vari¬ 
ety,  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  peculiar  for  its 
habit  of  flowering.  The  small  branch  exhibited 
bore  many  flowers,  closely  crowded  together, 
of  a  bright  red  color,  with  broad  white  stripes ; 
though  the  flowers  are  not  very  double,  nor  the 
petals  regularly  arranged,  the  variety  is  a  very 
pretty  one ;  one  branch  forms  a  boquet  in  itself. 
The  other  flowers  were  well  formed ;  the  vari¬ 
eties  are  so  well  known,  that  we  need  not  par¬ 
ticularize  them. 

Mr.  More  exhibited  some  choice  roses,  in¬ 
cluding  Tea,  Adams,  Saffrano,  Fragoletta,  Ther- 
ese  Isabella,  Bengal  Louis  Phillippe,  and  For¬ 
tunes’  Double  Yellow.  Therese  Isabella  is  a 
very  double  pure  white  rose,  quite  desirable  in 
its  class.  The  flower  of  Fortunes’  Yellow  was 
not  fully  expanded,  and  was  deeper  in  color 
with  more  cupped  petals,  than  the  blooms  of 
that  celebrated  rose  we  have  seen  during  the 
past  season.  It  is  not  so  great  a  humbug  as 
was  at  first  supposed. 

The  Committee  on  Plants  and  Flowers  awarded 
a  premium  to  Mr.  More. 

The  Society  proceeded  to  business.  Mr. 
Groshon,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  occupied 
the  chair.  After  the  minutes  were  read,  Mr. 
Mead,  Recording  Secretary,  stated  that  an  im¬ 
portant  question  was  before  the  Society  for 
decision,  viz. :  whether  a  Spring  exhibition 
should  be  held,  and  if  so,  at  what  time  ?  This 
should  be  settled  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order 
that  a  premium  list  could  be  prepared  by  the 
committee. 

The  Chair  was  ready  to  hear  any  motion  on 
this  subject. 


D.  Boll  was  not  in  favor  of  having  another 
exhibition  until  the  premiums  already  due  were 
settled.  These  exhibitions  will  not  pay,  and 
the  Society  is  already  in  debt. 

A.  Reed  was  in  favor  of  having  a  spring 
exhibition  as  early  in  May  as  possible,  when 
plants  in  pots  could  be  procured  sufficient  to 
make  a  good  display,  before  the  Florists  com¬ 
mence  to  sell  off  their  roses  and  other  plants. 
He  was  in  favor  of  having  it  in  a  tent,  if  one 
could  be  had.  He  suggested  the  third  week  in 
May. 

D.  Boll  moved  that  there  should  be  no 
exhibition  by  the  Society  in  the  Spring,  but 
afterwards  withdrew  his  motion. 

Thomas  Hogg,  Jr.,  was  in  favor  of  the  Society 
keeping  up  its  character  before  the  public,  but 
opposed  to  offering  money  premiums.  He 
thought  the  majority  of  those  who  took  an 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  Society  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  Diploma,  dr  honorable  mention 
of  their  contributions.  Much  benefit  resulted 
to  nurserymen  and  florists  from  having  their 
plants  exhibited,  more  certainly,  than  the  amount 
of  the  pecuniary  award,  which  would  never 
cover  the  expenses  of  bringing  the  plants  to 
exhibition.  He  was  in  favor  of  a  tent,  if  such 
could  be  obtained,  as  the  Boston  Societ)r  had 
been  successful  by  taking  that  course,  their 
last  exhibition  being  more  profitable  than  sev¬ 
eral  previous  ones,  none  of  which  ever  paid  the 
expense  incurred.  He  also  thought  those  wh° 
were  benefitted  should  subscribe  to  meet  the 
expenses. 

After  much  discussion,  it  wras  finally  agreed 
to  refer  the  question  of  holding  a  Spring  exhi¬ 
bition,  with  the  details  as  to  time  and  place,  to  a 
committee  of  five,  consisting  of  Messrs.  P.  B. 
Mead,  D.  Boll,  J.  C.  Parsons,  TnoMAS  IIogg, 
Jr.,  and  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  to  report  at  an 
adjourned  meeting,  to  be  held  on  Monday,  13th 
February. 

Mr.  Mead  laid  on  the  table  the  seeds  pre¬ 
sented  bjr  M.  Victor  Motschulsky,  and  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  that  gentleman,  and  that  he 
be  elected  an  honorary  and  corresponding  mem¬ 
ber,  which  passed  unanimously. 

Several  new  members  were  proposed  and 
elected.  The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the 
13tli  inst. 


ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  FARM  HORSES. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  ju¬ 
dicious  articles  we  ever  read  on  the  subject  of 
breeding  horses.  It  ought  to  be  carefully  stu¬ 
died  by  all  who  take  interest  in  this  noble  ani- 
imal. — Eds. 

In  following  out  the  line  of  argument  begun 
in  my  last  letter,  I  shall  strengthen  my  position 
by  a  passing  reference  to  other  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  We  find  in  practice  that  every  breed  of 
cattle  is  improved  by  a  cross  with  the  short¬ 
horns,  the  most  perfect  of  them  all ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  few  varieties  of  which  the  breed¬ 
ers  do  not  at  the  present  day  more  or  less  re¬ 
sort  to  this  cross.  In  like  manner,  with  regard 
to  sheep,  what  breed  is  there  which  either  is  not 
or  has  not  been  crossed  with  the  Leicester  or 
the  South-down?  Indeed,  this  is  one  reason  for 
the  high  prices  which  rams  of  these  two  aristo¬ 
cratic  breeds  continue  to  command.  In  all 
these  cases  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  the  supe¬ 
rior  race  which  assimilates  the  inferior  to  itself, 
and  tends  as  it  were  to  swallow  them  up.  Many 
varieties  of  cattle  and  of  sheep  once  well  known 
in  this  country  are  now  either  forgotten  or  are 
remembered  only  by  name ;  and  yet  here  the 
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process  is  retarded  by  a  cause  which,  so  far 
from  applying  to  the  case  of  the  horse,  there 
operates  in  the  contrary  direction.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  as  regards  sheep  for  instance,  that, 
compared  with  the  Merinos  and  the  black-faced 
Scotch,  the  Leicesters  and  the  improved  South- 
downs  are  but  breeds  of  yesterday.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  there  is  a  very  strong  impression  that, 
however  well  the  first  cross  between  a  Scotch' 
ewe  and  a  Leicester  ram  may  succeed,  to  cross 
the  produce  again  with  the  Leicester  would  not 
answer.  How  this  may  be,  my  experience  is 
not  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  me  to  decide. 
If  the  idea  is  well  founded,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  of  M.  Malingie 
Nouel,  who  conceives  the  influence  of  either  race 
to  be  in  proportion  to  its  antiquity  and  purity. 

With  regard  to  short-horns,  as  far  as  the  op¬ 
portunity  which  surrounds  their  origin  permits 
us  to  judge,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they 
have  existed  as  a  breed  for  a  considerably  lon¬ 
ger  time  than  our  improved  breeds  of  sheep. 
Further  back  than  about  100  years,  authentic 
details  of  the  ancestors  of  the  short-horns  are 
few  and  scanty.  But,  according  to  the  Rev.  H. 
Berry,  a  race  of  cattle  existed  at  that  time,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Tees,  similar  in  all  essential 
points  to  those  of  which  the  pedigrees  have 
since  been  recorded  in  the  “  Herd  Book.”  As 
some  of  the  earliest  animals  of  which  we  possess 
authentic  record  have  probably  been  among  the 
best  short-horns  that  ever  existed,  it  is  by  no 
means  likely  that  they  should  suddenly  have 
sprung  to  the  perfection  which,  in  judicious 
hands,  they  have  ever  since  maintained — in  a 
few  years,  or  even  generations.  This  unifor¬ 
mity  of  excellence  is  scarcely  applicable  on  any 
other  supposition  than  that  of  very  considerable 
antiquity  belonging  to  the  breed.  We  know, 
too,  that  when  an  ordinary  cow  is  put  to  a  good 
thorough-bred  bull,  the  offspring  usually  re¬ 
sembles  the  sire  more  than  the  dam.  We  also 
find  that  on  the  cross  being  pursued  for  succes¬ 
sive  generations,  the  offspring,  so  far  from  show¬ 
ing  tokens  of  degeneracy,  is  in  time  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
purest  blood.  But  although  these  facts  indicate 
a  more  than  respectable  degree  of  antiquity  for 
the  short-horns,  they,  in  common  with  all  other 
domestic  races,  must  by  a  long  interval  yield 
the  palm  of  antiquity  to  the  thorough-bred 
horse.  Compared  to  him,  they  are  indeed  of 
yesterday.  The  oldest  of  them  are  but  moderns 
in  the  presence  of  his  Arab  sires,  contempora¬ 
ries  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Patriarchs !  No 
one  who  reads  Job’s  sublime  description  of  the 
war-horse  can  mistake  the  race  to  which  it  ap¬ 
plies,  or  deny  that  it  is  as  suitable  to  the  thor 
ougli-brcd  charger,  which  bears  our  heroes  to 
victory,  as  it  was  a  living  patriot  of  his  Arab  an¬ 
cestor  3000  years  ago.  Allusion  has  been  made 
in  some  quarters  to  a  supposed  degeneracy  in 
the  thorough-bred  horse.  My  firm  belief  is  the 
reverse.  Our  modern  horse  is  a  great  improve 
ment  on  the  small,  low-shouldered,  though  stout 
Arabs  from  which  he  is  descended.  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  never  were  there  better  thorough¬ 
bred  horses  in  existence  than  those  which  have 
adorned  the  turf  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
which  still  continue  to  compete  for  our  great 
prizes.  He  who  thinks  otherwise  had  best  be 
silent,  since  to  express  his  opinion  would  only 
be  to  expose  his  ignorance. 

To  know  the  thorough-bred  horse  well  and 
thoroughly  is  not  only  invaluable  to  the  breeder, 
but  indispensable  to  him,  if  he  wishes  his  suc¬ 
cess  to  rise  above  mediocrity.  This  is  the  les¬ 
son,  and  a  very  long  one  it  is  in  practice,  which 
the  farmers  of  the  midland  counties  have  to 
learn.  At  the  outset  they  must  dismiss  the 
prejudices  which  represent  him  as  a  slight, 
weedy  animal;  unless  when  away  from  the 
turf,  except  as  a  cover  hack  or  a  lady’s  pad.  It 
is  sheer  delusion  to  suppose  that*  blood  is  neces¬ 
sarily  opposed  to  power.  Doubtless  there  are 
weeds  among  thorough-bred  horses — bad  sam¬ 
ples  of  a  noble  race.  But  are  there  not  abun 
dance  of  feeble  animals  of  any  other  breed,  from 
the  hunter  down  to  the  cart-horse  ?  He  who 


wishes  to  form  a  sound  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  any  breed  must  look  at  the  characteristics  of 
the  best  individuals  before  he  is  competent  to 
decide  upon  its  merits.  It  is  a  fact  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  breeders,  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  most  successful  racers  have 
been  horses  of  great  power.  I  should  weary 
your  readers  were  I  to  enumerate  them  all ;  but, 
in  order  to  show  that  the  highest  blood  and  the 
greatest  swiftness  arc  not  incompatible  with  a 
degree  of  strength  and  substance  which  would 
fit  its  possessor  for  any  purpose  (except  the 
drayjto  which  the  horse  is  ever. put,  I  will  men¬ 
tion  four  examples  in  support  of  my  argument — 
viz.,  Melbourne,  Lanercost,  Sir  Tatton  Sykes, 
and  Van  Tromp.  The  first  is  the  sire  of  an 
Oaks  winner,  two  Derby  winners,  and  two  St. 
Leger  winners.  Lanercost  is  the  sire  of  a  Leger 
winner,  and  an  Oaks  winner.  Van  Tromp,  his 
son,  won  the  Campagne  Stakes,  the  St.  Leger, 
and  the  Emperor’s  Vase.  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  won 
the  St.  Leger.  Here,  then,  are  four  horses  of 
first-rate  reputation,  the  two  first  as  sires  of 
winners,  and  the  two  last  as  winners  themselves ; 
any  one  of  which  would,  as  a  hunter,  have  been 
strong  enough  to  carry  fifteen  stone  across  the 
country.  To  those  who  know  what  hunting  is, 
such  a  character  offers  more  explicit  evidence  as 
to  power  than  any  other  description.  Animals 
like  these,  though  too  valuable  to  be  put — save 
in  exceptional  cases — to  any  but  thorough-bred 
mares,  would  out  of  working  mares  produce  the 
best  of  cart-horses.  In  fact,  I  know  two  horses 
belonging  to  a  neighbor  of  mine — out  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  working  mare,  and  got  by  Melbourne — 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  in  every 
point  which  a  working  horse  ought  to  possess. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  horses  in  a  team  that 
I  ever  had  was  by  a  son  of  Langar.  It  may  be 
said  that  such  instances  do  not  often  occur.  In 
one  sense  they  certainly  do  not ;  for,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  good  working  mares  are  not  often  put  to 
first-rate  thorough-bred  horses.  But,  if  they 
were,  the  produce  would  probably  exhibit  as 
great  a  uniformity  of  excellence  as  the  breeder 
often  attains.  My  object  in  the  foregoing  remarks 
has  been  to  show  the  uninitiated  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  what  the  thorough-bred  horse  in  perfection 
really  is.  Let  every  one  who  has  the  opportu 
nity  of  seeing  the  winner  of  any  of  our  great 
races  take  advantage  of  it,  if  he  wishes  to  lool 
on  a  combination  of  symmetry,  power,  and 
beauty,  of  which  the  animal  kingdom  affords  no 
other  example.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the 
beginner,  who  looks  for  the  first  time  at  such  a 
horse,  may  be  disappointed,  and  think  him  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  fame ;  let  him  be  assured  that  the 
deficiency  is  not  with  the  horse,  but  in  his  own 
unprasticed  perception.  He  has  his  lesson  be¬ 
fore  him — let  him  study  it  diligently ;  and  if  he 
has  an  eye  to  appreciate,  and  a  memory  to  re 
tain  forms,  he  will  in  future  reap  the  benefit. 

I  have  thus,  I  trust,  shown  that  the  thorough 
bred  horse  possesses  every  requisite  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  existing  breed  of  working  horses.  In 
many  points  he  is  so  palpably  their  superior, 
that  to  state  them  is  proof  sufficient.  In  speed, 
in  courage,  in  endurance,  they  stand  at  the  two 
extremes  [of  the  equine  scale.  The  muscle  of 
the  thorough-bred  horse,  the  development  of  his 
chest,  the  width  and  strength  of  his  loins,  and 
the  general  conformation  of  his  frame,  would  be 
notable  improvements  upon  the  deficiencies  of 
the  cart-horse  in  these  points.  And  even  in 
respect  of  size  (as  I  have  already  shown)  of 
bone,  weight,  and  substance — those  points  where 
the  racer  is  popularly  held  to  be  deficient — a 
judiciously  selected  thorough- bred  horse  would 
not  cause  any  deterioration. 

As  a  general  practice,  however,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  crossing  of  races  of  widely  different  char¬ 
acter.  The  common  run  of  cart  mares  is  not 
sufficiently  good  to  render  it  safe  to  put  them  to 
a  thorough-bred  horse ;  indeed,  I  seldom  see  a 
working  mare  in  the  midland  counties  that  I 
should  like  to  breed  from  at  all.  The  object  to 
be  aimed  at  is  gradually  to  infuse  a  certain 
amount  of  blood,  both  into  mares  and  stallions, 
and  thus  to  obtain  an  improved  race,  character 


ized  by  greater  quickness,  activity,  courage, 
and  in  shape  by  more  compactness ;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  equal  strength  compressed  into  a 
smaller  compass.  I  can  recommend  no  better 
plan  to  the  farmer  than  to  purchase  mares  from 
Yorkshire,  whenever  his  team  needs  recruiting. 
By  so  doing,  and  by  never  replacing  the  heavy 
blacks  of  our  own  neighborhood,  the  latter 
would  in  time  pass  away,  as  has  already  been 
the  case  with  the  long-horned  cows,  which  in 
my  earlier  days  used  to  abound  in  our  dairies. 
The  farmer  would  not  find  the  noble  quick¬ 
stepping  bay  and  brown  mares  of  Yorkshire 
more  expensive  to  buy  than  their  own  long¬ 
haired  slugs ;  and  in  them  he  would  have  ani¬ 
mals  worth  breeding  from.  Their  produce 
would  remunerate  him,  whether  it  were  by  a 
horse  of  a  similar  character  to  their  own,  by  a 
roadster,  or  by  a  thorough-bred  horse. 

In  Mr.  Stephens’s  “Book  of  the  Farm,”  there 
is  a  representation  of  a  cart-horse  (vol.  ii.,  p. 
712)  of  which  that  experienced  writer  says — 

“  The  form  is,  in  his  estimation,  the  very  per¬ 
fection  of  what  a  farm  horse  should  be.”  In 
this  opinion  I  quite  coincide  with  him;  and 
therefore  recommend  the  print,  and  its  accom¬ 
panying  description,  to  the  careful  study  of 
every  farmer  who  is  interested  in  this  subject. 
The  breeding  of  this  horse  is  said  to  have  been 
“  Clydesdale,  with  a  dash  of  coaching  blood  in 
him.”  However  successful  such  a  cross  may 
have  proved  in  this  instance,  I  am  not  in  gen¬ 
eral  partial  to  the  coaching  blood  for  farm 
horses,  especially  for  those  which  have  to  work 
on  strong  land.  Coach  horses  being  required 
as  much  for  show  as  for  hard  work,  are  apt  to 
present  an  unnecessary  length  of  back — a  point 
much  detracting  from  that  compactness  and 
strength  so  essential  in  the  farm  horse.  Mr. 
Youatt  was  quite  right  when  he  said  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  deception  about  even  the  im¬ 
proved  coach-horses,  “and  that  a  pair  of  poor 
post-horses  would,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day, 
beat  them  hollow.”  The  secret  of  the  endu¬ 
rance  of  the  posters  is  in  their  blood;  they 
would  probably  be  under-sized  or  blemished 
hunters,  or  unsuccessful  or  aged  racers.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  all  who 
desire  to  possess  first-rate  horses,  that  show,  s« 
far  from  being  essential  to  excellence,  is  not 
seldom  antagonistic  to  it.  The  farmer,  more 
than  all  men,  ought  to  hold  this  in  remembrance. 
The  animal  which  by  the  inexperienced  is 
tei-med  "  a  fine  horse,”  is  frequently  fit  for  no 
earthly  purpose.  Let  the  farmer  look  for  com¬ 
pactness  above  all  things,  for  strength  evenly 
distributed,  well-developed  muscles,  and  wide¬ 
spread  loins.  These  points,  combined  with  a 
quicker  temperament,  will  impart  to  the  work¬ 
ing  horse  that  which  he  so  much  requires — a 
greater  amount  of  motive  power,  and  more 
facility  in  using  it.  Large  limbs,  though  good 
in  themselves,  are  useless  without  a  frame  and 
muscular  development  in  proportion.  In  these 
points  is  the  nearly  universal  failing  of  our 
working  horses.  In  proportion  as  they  are 
corrected  will  our  teams  be  increased  in  effi¬ 
ciency,  while  they  will  at  the  same  time  admit  of 
being  reduced  in  number. — Wilj.oughby  Wood, 
in  Marie,  Lane  Express. 

ON  THE  FEEDING  PROPERTIES  OF  TURNIPS, 

RAISED  WITH  FARM-YARD  MANURE,  AND  WITH  OUANO. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
benefits  derived  by  agriculture  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  use  of  guano  as  a  fertilizer.  By  its 
aid  much  larger  crops  of  both  grain  and  roots 
have  been  produced,  while  the  extent  of  land 
under  the  latter  has  been  greatly  increased.  It 
has  become  a  common  remark  amongst  practical 
men,  that  average  crops  of  any  kind,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  turnips,  cannot  now  be  grown  without 
its  assistance.  Doubts,  however,  have  been 
sometimes  expressed  as  to  the  feeding  proper¬ 
ties  of  turnips  raised  with  it  alone  being  equal 
to  those  grown  simply  with  farm-yard  manure. 
To  test  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  the  follow¬ 
ing  experiment  was  instituted  of  feeding  three 
separate  lots  of  cattle,  the  first  on  turnips  grown 
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with  guano  and  farm-yard  manure ;  the  second 
on  turnips  grown  with  guano  alone,  the  third 
on  turnips  grown  with  farm-yard  manure  alone. 
The  ground  selected  for  the  growth  of  the  roots 
was  part  of  a  square-shaped  field,  about  41 
imperial  acres  in  extent,  sloping  to  the  north  in 
ridges  fully  450  yards  in  length.  The  land 
varies  distinctly  and  suddenly  in  quality  across 
the  field,  being  a  dry  gravel  on  trap-rock  at  the 
top,  rather  stiff  clay  in  the  middle,  and  heavy 
loam  mixed  with  stones  at  the  foot ;  but,  from" 
the  ridges  running  up  and  down  the  field,  each 
ridge  has  the  same  extent  of  the  different 
descriptions  of  soil.  The  preceding  crop  was 
oats,  after  one  year’s  grass  pastured ;  and  the 
previous  crops  and  management  having  been 
always  the  same  over  the  whole  field,  it  may  bo 
safely  affirmed  that  the  quality  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  land  was  equal  for  each  lot  of 
turnips.  The  oat  stubble  having  been  plowed 
up  during  the  winter,  the  land  was  twice 
grubbed  in  spring,  besides  being  rolled  and  well 
harrowed.  The  drills  were  then  drawn  off,  30 
inches  apart,  and  30  drills  were  allotted  for 
each  description  of  manure,  each  lot  adjoining 
the  other.  There  was  applied  per  imperial 
acre,  to  the  first  lot,  3J  cwt.  of  guano,  and  10 
carts  of  farm-yard  manure ;  to  the  second,  6-^ 
cwt.  of  guano;  and  to  the  third,  20  carts  of 
farm-yard  manure.  The  guano  used  was  the 
best  Peruvian,  and  the  farm-yard  manure  was 
well  made,  and  of  excellent  quality.  They  were 
all  sown  on  the  7th  of  May,  1852,  with  the 
Fosterton  hybrid,  or  green-topped  yellow  tur¬ 
nip.  They  were  singled  12  inches  apart  on  the 

18  of  June,  at  which  date  there  was  no  discern¬ 
ible  difference  betwixt  them.  By  the  1st  of 
July,  however,  those  manured  with  farm-yard 
dung  alone,  were  decidedly  behind  in  strength 
of  leaf ;  and  in  appearance,  as  well  as  in  reality, 
they  continued  inferior  to  the  end.  From  the 
remarkably  warm  season,  and  the  early  period 
at  which  they  were  sown,  a  considerable  number 
of  plants  shot  into  the  flower,  and  ultimately 
not  a  few  of  the  bulbs  became  rotten.  The  lot 
to  which  the  farm-yard  manure  was  applied  was 
eight  or  ten  days  later  than  either  of  the  other 
two  in  having  any  shot  plants  in  it,  but  long 
before  they  were  fit  to  be  removed  from  the 
ground,  there  was  at  least  an  equal  proportion ; 
neither  could  it  be  said  that  the  unsound  bulbs 
were  more  numerous  in  one  case  than  another. 
On  the  14th  of  October,  portions  of  each  lot  of 
turnips  were  topped  and  rooted,  driven  home, 
weighed,  and  laid  aside  for  the  separate  lots  of 
cattle.  In  a  month  afterwards  the  whole  were 
removed  from  the  ground,  when  the  weights  of 
the  crops  of  sound  bulbs,  without  tops  or  roots, 
were  found  to  be  as  follows,  viz. :  After  guano 
and  dung,  20  tons  16  cwt. ;  after  guano  alone, 

19  tons  5  cwt. ;  and  after  dung  alone,  17  tons 
14  cwt.,  all  per  imperial  acre. 

The  cattle  selected  for  feeding  were  from 
England,  being  what  are  sold  in  the  market  for 
Short-horns,  though  perhaps  not  pure  bred  on 
the  mother’s  side.  They  were  bought  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  market  on  the  2d  of  June,  and  were 
then  two  years  old  off.  They  were  grazed 
together  on  a  field  of  old  pasture,  until  put  on 
turnips,  in  feeding-yards,  on  the  14th  Septem¬ 
ber.  These  turnips  were  grown  with  guano 
and  farm-yard  manure,  being  the  same  variety, 
and  from  the  same  field,  as  those  experimented 
with.  They  were  supplied  with  as  many  as 
they  could  consume,  besides  mixed  cut  straw 
and  hay.  Thus  every  precaution  was  taken  to 
give  them  all  a  fair  start  before  the  trial  actually 
commenced.  On  the  16th  October,  an  experi¬ 
enced  cattle  salesman  selected  18. out  of  30,  and 
divided  them  into  three  lots  of  six.  Each  animal 
was  then  numbered  and  weighed,  and  the  gross 
weight  of  each  lot  was  found  to  be  wonderfully 
near.  The  feeding-courts,  and  the  turnips 
grown  with  the  different  manures,  were  allotted 
to  them  by  chance,  though  the  former  were 
very  similar,  each  having  abundance  of  shed- 
room,  and  being  almost  identically  the  same  in 
size  and  exposure  every  way.  Numbers  1  to  6 
inclusive  were  fed  on  turnips  grown  with  guano 


and  dung;  numbers  7  to  12  inclusive,  were  fed 
on  turnips  grown  with  guano  alone ;  and  num¬ 
bers  13  to  18  inclusive  were  fed  on  turnips 
grown  with  farm-yard  manure  alone.  For  three 
months  each  lot  received  daily  equal  weights  of 
food,  which  averaged  lh  cwt.  of  turnips  to  every 
animal,  besides  10  lb.  of  small  and  diseased 
potatoes,  and  5  lb.  of  cut  hay,  mixed  with  cut 
straw.  In  about  a  week  after  the  experiment 
began,  they  were  all  slightly  seized  with  mur¬ 
rain,  and  one  of  them  was  seriously  affected — 
viz.  No.  13 — being  the  first  in  the  list  of  those 
fed  on  turnips  grown  with  farm-yard  manure. 
He  eat  but  little  for  some  time ;  and,  from  being 
decidedly  the  best-conditioned  animal  in  any  of 
the  lots,  he  became  the  leanest.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  if  he  had  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  trial  altogether;  but  as  he 
always  eat  a  little,  he  was  allowed  to  remain. 
For  about  a  fortnight  the  other  two  lots  could 
have  consumed  nearly  1  cwt.  of  turnips  each 
daily  more  than  they  received.  This  was  tried 
for  a  couple  of  days,  when  they  were  again 
restricted  to  the  same  allowance  for^each  court. 
The  animals  were  all  re-weighed  on  the  8th  of 
Janqary,  1853,  and  the  three  following  tables 
exhibit  the  first  weight  of  each  beast  and  lot, 
and  the  difference  on  them,  and  their  average 
increase  of  weight  twelve  weeks  thereafter. 
Table  No.  4  is  No  3  repeated,  but  omitting  the 
animal .  No.  13,  which,  for  the  same  reason 
stated  above,  was  lighter  than  when  first 
weighed. 

Table  1. 

No.  and  weight  of  cattle  fed  on  turnips  grown 
with  guano  and  farm-yard  manure. 


Weight  on 

Weight  on 

16th 

Oct. 

8th  Jan. 

stones,  lb. 

stones 

.  lb, 

76 

7 

88 

0 

72 

5 

83 

1 

82 

0 

95 

1 

69 

10 

82 

0 

78 

0 

88 

0 

83 

o 

95 

7 

461 

10 

531 

9 

461  10 
6)  69  13 

Average  increase  of  each  beast,  11  9 

Table  2. 


No.  and  weight  of  cattle  fed  on  turnips  grown 
with  guano. 


Weight  on 

Weight  on 

10th  Oct. 

8th  Jan. 

stones,  lb. 

stones,  lb. 

No.  7, 

74 

0 

85  8 

8, 

77 

0 

89  0 

9, 

81 

12 

'95  C 

o, 

72  13 

89  5 

11, 

69 

11 

79  4 

12, 

79 

0 

94  7 

461 

8 

530  2 

461  8 

6)  68  8 

Average 

increase  of  each  beast,  11  6 

Table  3. 

No.  and  weight  of  cattle  fed  on  turnips  grown 

with  farm-yard  manure. 

Weight  on 

Weight  on 

lGtli  Oct. 

8th  Jan. 

stones,  lb. 

stones,  lb. 

No.  13, 

72 

7 

70  4 

14, 

91 

7 

103  0 

15, 

76 

0 

92  2 

16, 

71 

0 

80  0 

17, 

75 

0 

86  9 

18, 

74 

0 

84  6 

460 

0 

516  7 

460  0 

6)  56  7 

Average 

increase  of  each  beast,  9  G 

Table  4. 

Being  table  No,  3,  but  omitting  animal  No.  13; 


Weight  on 

16th  Oct. 

Weight  on 
8th  Jan. 

stones,  lb. 

stones,  lb. 

No.  14, 

91 

7 

103 

0 

15, 

76 

0 

92 

2 

16, 

71 

0 

80 

0 

17, 

75 

0 

86 

9 

18, 

74 

0 

84 

6 

387 

7 

446 

3 

387  7 


5)  58  10 


Average  increase  of  each  beast,  11  10 
The  increased  weight  of  those  fed  on  turnips 
grown  with  farm-yard  manure,  but  not  includ¬ 
ing  No.  13,  as  shown  in  Table  No.  4,  is  only  1 
lb.  each  beast  more  than  those  fed  with  turnips 
grown  with  guano  and  farm-yard  dung  mixed, 
while  these  again  increased  3  lb.  each  above 
those  fed  on  turnips  grown  with  guano  alone. 
The  difference,  therefore,  betwixt  the  greatest 
and  smallest  increase  only  averages  4  lb.  on  the 
live  weight,  the  money  value  of  which  does  not 
exceed  one  penny  per  week  each  beast  for  the 
time  the  experiment  lasted.  Besides,  it  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  cattle  in 
both  of  the  Tables  Nos.  1  and  2  were  for  a  fort¬ 
night  on  rather  short  allowance,  while  those  in 
Table  4  had  more  food  during  that  time  than 
they  could  consume,  and  for  which  some  allow¬ 
ance  might  be  claimed  were  the  average  pro¬ 
gress  not  so  close  when  No.  13  is  omitted,  as  in 
1'airness  it  should.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  turnip  crop,  as  a  whole,  in  1852,  was  in¬ 
ferior  or  below  an  average  in  point  of  feeding 
qualities  as  well  as  weight  of  crop.  In  examin¬ 
ing  the  increased  weight  of  the  different  animals 
in  all  the  lots  separately,  it  will  be  observed 
that  they  vary  considerably,  but  it  is  well 
known  to  be  nearly  impossible  to  find  any  two 
animals  that  will  feed  exactly  alike  for  any 
length  of  time,  however  accurately  their  food 
may  be  apportioned.  Still,  when  a  considerable 
number  of  animals  are  allotted  together,  and 
placed  into  separate  divisions,  and  under  iden¬ 
tical  circumstances,  it  will  be  found  that  their 
aggregate  increase  will  be  tolerably  uniform. 
Doubtless,  the  larger  the  number  of  animals 
experimented  on,  the  greater  is  the  likelihood 
of  a 'correct  result  being  obtained.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  five  or  six  animals,  as  in  the 
present  case,  are  a  sufficient  number  to  prevent 
any  serious  mistake,  and  from  which  to  draw  a 
fair  conclusion,  it  may  readily  be  inferred  that 
there  is  very  little  difference,  if  any,  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  qualities  of  turnips  raised  with  guano  alone 
from  those  grown  with  farm-yard  manure.  In 
this  case,  also,  as  in  all  other  experiments  made 
by  the  writer,  the  heaviest  crop  was  produced 
by  the  mixture  of  these  manures,  while  the 
advantage,  on  the  score  of  cheapness,  and  it  is 
a  most  important  one,  was  decidedly  in  favor  of 
guano.  Indeed,  it  is  to  the  invaluable  aid  of 
the  latter,  that  the  farmers  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  are  mainly  indebted  for  having  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  through  a  transition  state  of 
doubt  and  difficulty,  the  approach  of  which  few 
regarded  without  alarm,  as  it  was  not  unfelt 
even  by  those  who  had  strongly  advocated  the 
propriety  of  the  change. — Trans.  Highland 
Agricultural  Society. 

- •-©  « - 

Extraordinary  Endurance  of  Hunger  in 
Sheep. — We  see  by  our  exchanges  that  Mr. 
Ames,  of  Jefferson,  took  from  under  the  snow, 
after  the  late  rain  storm,  a  sheep  which  had 
been  buried  in  the  drift  for  17  days.  This  is 
not  a  solitary  instance  of  the  kind,  however. 
We  have  seen  authentic  accounts  of  animals 
being  buried  in  the  snow  a  much  longer  period, 
and  afterwards  recovering. — Maine  Farmer. 

The  better  animals  can  be  fed,  and  the  more 
comfortable  they  can  be  kept,  the  more  profita¬ 
ble  they  are — and  all  farmers  work  for  profit. 
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FISH  MANURE. 

(Continued  from  p.  347.) 

Now,  as  to  the  supply  of  the  raw  material. 
Attention  was,  of  course,  turned  to  this  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  affair.  Information  was  col¬ 
lected  at  the  outposts  on  the  British  and  Irish 
coasts,  and  from  persons  resident  in  or  well 
acquainted  with  our  colonics;  and  much  inform¬ 
ation  collected  from  the  voluinminous  reports  of 
her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Irish  Fisheries, 
and  the  report  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Andrews  “  On  the 
resources  of  our  North  American  Colonies,” 
prepared  by  order  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  1851.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Andrews’ 
report  to  the  American  Congress  that  the  Great 
Bank  Fishery  of  Newfoundland,  which  formerly 
employed  400  sail  of  square-rigged  vessels  and 
25,000  men,  is  now  entirely  deserted,  owing  to 
the  withdrawal  of  bounties.  It  is  a  submarine 
elevation  600  miles  long  and  200  broad,  covered 
with  cod  fish,  of  which  10  or  12  men  can  take 
50  tons  in  a  short  season,  yielding  four  tons  of 
oil.  He  gives  the  exports  in  fish  of  the  British 
colonies  as  under : 


From  Newfoundland,  in  1850, 
“  Cape  Breton,  in  1848, 
“  Nova  Scotia,  in  1851, 
“  Canada,  in  1851, 

“  New  Brunswick,  in  1850, 
“  Labrador,  in  1851, 


Cwt.  949,169 
“  41,364 

“  196.434 

“  224,000 

Lbs.  263,500 
“  1,000,000 


It  may  be  imagined  what  a  vast  quantity  of 
valuable  manure  might  be  made  from  the  mere 
refuse  of  the  curing  establishments  at  work  to 
procure  the  above  vast  total  of  dried  cod  fish 
only,  seeing  that  fully  one-third  of  the  gross 
weight  is  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  the  waste  of 
the  manufacture.  This  was  stated  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council  of  Newfoundland  to  be  in 
some  places  an  absolute  nuisance  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  that  island,  from  the  formation  of 
banks  of  refuse  matter  on  the  shores.  Although 
the  demand  for  dry  salt  fish  is  not  very  likely  to 
increase  more  than  pari  passu  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  the  world,  it  may  well  be 
imagined  that,  were  a  new  market  opened,  we 
might  hear  of  the  Great  Banks  of  Newfoundland 
being  again  covered  with  the  cloud  of  shipping 
which  was  withdrawn  after  the  year  1814.  An¬ 
other  extract  from  the  writings  of  Professor 
Way  shall  conclude  this  division  of  the  subject. 
He  says,  very  briefly,  “  Fish  may  be  taken  as 
the  type  of  animal,  wheat  of  vegetable  life;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  mutual  converti¬ 
bility  when  placed  in  the  proper  circumstances. 
I  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  in  order  to  show 
how  very  valuable  a  source  of  manure,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  food,  we  have  in  the  waters  that 
surround  our  shores,  if  we  could  work  out  the 
problem  as  one  of  economy.  Practically,  we 
do  so  this  day  by  bringing  guano,  which  is 
digested  fish,  from  foreign  parts.” 

In  the  third  place  we  have  to  consider  the 
cost  of  this  manufacture,  or,  to  use  the  expres¬ 
sion  just  quoted,  “  how  to  work  out  the  problem 
as  one  of  economy.”  Estimates  are,  as  is  well 
known,  most  treacherous  ground,  and  in  those 
which  here  follow  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  from  the  well-known  variation  in  the  prices 
of  fuel  and  materials,  in  cost  of  transit,  and  in 
rates  of  wages,  there  is  no  pretence  of  any  thing 
beyond  a  fair  approximation. 

The  cost  of  fish  is  arrived  at  from  due  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  two  methods  of  obtaining  it, 
which  are— 1st,  Fishing  for  it  in  your  own  boats ; 
or,  2nd,  Purchasing  it  by  contract.  The  first  of 
these  plans  is  open  to  objection  prima  facie,  as 
having  an  appearance  of  centralization ;  and  it 
has,  moreover,  been  always  found  that  associ¬ 
ated  fishery  companies  have  met  with  ill  success. 
Still,  however,  whole  fishing  communities  have 
been  found  willing  to  exchange  their  uncertain 
gains  for  regular  pay.  The  second  method  has 
been  also  hailed  as  a  boon  in  numerous  places 
on  the  coast,  where  the  ideas  of  the  fishery  pop¬ 
ulation  have  been  sought  for  on  the  subject. 
Those  unacquainted  with  the  subject  will  scarcely 
credit  that  the  fish  which  appears  at  Billings¬ 
gate  at  6d.  to  Is.  per  lb.,  hardly  fetches  more  on 


the  Yorkshire  coast  than  £1  10s.  to  £2  10s.  per 
ton,  and  very  often  less ;  and  that  thousands  of 
tons  of  coarse,  common,  waste,  and  broken  fish 
are  annually  taken  round  our  shores  for  manure 
only,  and  delivered  into  farmers’  carts  at  from 
8s.  to  10s.  a  ton.  We  may  safely  count  on  a 
great  quantity  of  fish,  either  taken  by  the  fleet 
of  an  association,  or  bought  by  contract,  at  a 
cost  all  round  of  £1  per  ton. 

Taking  60  tons  weekly,  at  20s.,  the  raw  fish 
will  thus  come  to,  annually,  -  -  £3,120 

6  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  at  £7  per 

ton,  - . 672 

Labor,  of  all  sorts,  15s.  per  ton,  -  2,340 

Fuel,  5s.  per  ton, . 780 

Sacks  for  1,653  tons  guano,  at  7s.  per 
ton,  ------  578 

Agency  for  sale  of  same,  at  £1  per  ton.  1,653 

Interest,  wear  and  tear,  and  minor 

charges,  -----  1,500 

Total,  -  -  -  -  £10,643 

Sales — 

3  per  cent,  of  oil  on  3,120  tons 
of  fish,  or  93  tons  sold  at  £25 
per  ton,  -  v  -  -  £2,325 

1,653  tons  of  guano,  at  £7  per 
ton,  ...  -  11,571-13,896 


Profit,  ---  -  £3,258 

In  this  estimate  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  profits  from  the  fish  oil,  to  reduce  the  price 
of  the  manure  to  £7,  while  its  intrinsic  value, 
as  previously  shown,  is  £9  7s.  7d.  per  ton. 
Were  the  whole  of  the  charges  incidental  to  the 
manufacture  to  be  thrown  upon  the  guano,  it 
appears  that  its  production  would  cost  £4  18s. 
per  ton,  and  that  it  should  realize  £7  at  least ; 
and  this  is  the  answer  to  the  third  question. 
The  fourth  query,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
whether  a  sale  would  be  found  for  the  manure 
when  made.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  enter 
upon  an  argument  which  can  after  all  only  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  probability  ;  but  the  reason  why  a 
strong  probability  exists  shall  be  touched  upon, 
simply  to  obviate  a  possible  objection  that  this 
point  has  not  been  considered.  It  is  assumed 
that  there  is  a  very  great  necessity  and  ready 
market  for  some  manure,  and  that  the  fisheries 
guano  can  be  sold  at  the  price  before  stated.  It 
remains  to  see  whether  it  has  the  qualities  of  a 
saleable  article.  There  remains  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  society  one  point  which  should 
by  no  means  be  foreign  to  its  objects.  These 
are  the  possible  national  and  social  advantages 
of  the  scheme.  The  depressed  condition  of 
much  of  the  fishing  population  of  Ireland,  and 
many  parts  of  Scotland,  has  been  too  long  and 
too  often  before  the  public  to  need  detail  here. 
Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  fishery  bounties  for 
the  last  time  in  1827,  which  had  in  five  years 
doubled  the  number  of  men  employed,  the  fish¬ 
eries  of  the  west  have  again  receded  to  their 
old  level.  The  Crown  Commissioners  have 
most  honorably  and  sagaciously  administered, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
more  than  £250,000  in  the  relief  of  the  Irish 
fisheries  alone,  but  with  comparatively  little  re¬ 
sult.  It  was  vain  that  piers  were  built,  harbors 
deepened,  and  loans  in  boats  and  nets  made  to 
the  fishermen.  For  a  time  he  caught  the  fish, 
but  who  was  to  buy  it?  The  State  could  not 
give  the  Irish  population  money  to  buy  what 
they  had  paid  the  fishermen  to  catch.  The 
fisheries  have  therefore  obstinately  declined,  in 
face  of  State  encouragement  and  of  chartered 
companies,  which  had  for  their  object  the  pro¬ 
viding  vast  quantities  of  edible  fish  for  the  great 
markets.  But  if  we  demand  of  the  fishermen 
10,  20,  or  100  tons  of  marine  matter  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions,  instead  of  his  customary  selec¬ 
tion  ;  if,  in  fact,  we  nail  over  the  factories  the 
homely  old  proverb — “All  is  fish  that  comes  to 
our  net,”  we  surely  must  and  shall  drag  forth 
more  labor,  and  fully  employ  all  who  at  present 
wretchedly  divide  their  time  between  sea  and 
land ;  and,  half  farmer,  half  sailor,  are  compara¬ 
tively  cripples  in  either  vocation.  As  a  nation, 
we  are  thankful  thatyt’ne  sea-faring  life  has 


always  been  most  alluring  to  the  natives  of  these 
island.  Those  who  pursue  their  business  on  the 
waters  are  fain  to  continue  their  calling  in  spite 
of  grinding  poverty  in  every  form.  The  heart 
of  many  an  observing  traveller  has  been  moved 
at  the  sight  of  the  wretched  man,  the  crazy  ill- 
found  shallop,  and  the  ruinous  hut,  that  com¬ 
pose,  so  to  sa3r,  an  Irish  or  Hebridean  fisherman 
and  his  stock,  and  at  the  reflection  that  this 
should  be  the  raw  material  of  the  British  sailor. 

The  fisheries  have  always,  with  the  sea-borne 
coal  trade,  been  esteemed  the  nurseries  of  our 
national  navy ;  and  we  have  now  more  than  a 
little  difficulty  in  manning  our  fleets,  to  speak 
in  the  most  reserved  manner;  and  that  difficulty 
will  not  diminish  with  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ships  of  war,  unless,  indeed,  there  were 
at  the  same  time  a  vast  and  lamentable  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  commercial  shipping  of  the  country. 
This  very  commercial  marine  is  now  inadequate 
to  the  work  of  the  traders.  More  ships  and 
more  men  are  wanted  for  commerce  ;  more  ships 
and  more  men  are  called  for,  to  protect  British 
rights  and  serve  British  interests  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe.  It  cannot  surely  then  be  out 
of  place  to  suggest  that  a  plan  which,  having 
borne  investigation  in  a  commercial  and  scien¬ 
tific  point  of  view,  shall  offer  even  a  symptom 
of  benefit  to  the  nurseries  of  our  sailors,  becomes 
of  almost  national  importance  and  worthy  of 
public  consideration. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Great  Profit  of  Peaches. — Six  years  ago, 
an  honest  hard-working  man  went  from  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  out  to  the  far 
West.  He  had  in  his  pocket  a  small  capital  of 
only  four  hundred  dollars,  which  he  had  care¬ 
fully  husbanded  against  a  rainy  day,  On  ar¬ 
riving  at  his  place  of  destination,  he  wisely 
purchased  for  himself  a  snug  little  farm,  which 
he  stocked  as  much  as  it  could  bear — not  with 
wheat,  corn,  sheep  or  cattle,  but  with  peach 
trees.  His  neighbors,  no  doubt,  thought  him 
foolish  and  visionary,  but  he  kept  his  own  coun  - 
sel.  His  second  crop  of  peaches  yielded  him 
sufficient  to  pay  for  his  land,  and  leave  him  a 
gain  of  four  hundred  dollars  besides.  But  this 
year  his  immense  peach  orchards  |vielded  him, 
at  the  least  calculation,  a  clear  profit  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars. — Augusta  ( Ga .)  Republic. 
- •  •• - 

Feeding  Animals  with  Hay. — A  great  loss 
is  frequently  sustained  by  feeding  animals  too 
often,  and  giving  them  too  large  quantities  at  a 
time.  In  this  way,  by  having  a  great  pile  of 
fodder  for  a  long  time  before  them,  which  is 
rendered  more  foul  and  offensive  by  their  con¬ 
stantly  breathing  upon  it  while  rooting  it  over 
and  over,  it  is  imperfectly  eaten,  and  a  large 
part  perhaps  wasted.  To  prevent  this,  hay 
should  be  given  frequently  and  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  especially  when  placed  in  racks  of  mangers, 
as  it  should  always  be  when  fed  out.  For 
where  hay  is  scattered  over  the  ground,  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  is  always  wasted  ;  and 
if  the  ground  is  at  all  muddy,  half  of  it,  at  least, 
is  sure  to  be  trodden  under  foot  and  spoiled. 
- #©• - 

Important  Insurance  Decision. — The  Court 
of  Appeals  recently  decided  that,  where  the  use 
or  keeping  of  Camphene  was  prohibited  in  the 
policy  of  insurance,  the  fact  of  its  being  kept 
or  used  voided  the  policy,  and  if  its  use  or 
storage  on  the  premises  should  be  discontinued, 
the  policy  would  still  be  void,  and  further,  if  a 
fire  occurred  from  other  causes,  by  which  the 
premises  wrere  destroyed,  the  insured  could  not 
recover. 

Vermont. — There  is  but  one  city  in  the  State, 
and  not  one  soldier.  We  have  no  police,  and 
not  a  murder  has  been  committed  in  this  State 
within  the  last  ten  years.  We  have  no  muse¬ 
ums,  nor  crystal  palaces,  but  we  have  homes, 
genuine  homes,  that  are  the  center  of  the  world 
to  their  inmates,  for  which  the  father  works, 
votes,  and  talks — where  the  mother  controls, 
educates,  labors,  and  loves— where  she  re  are 
men,  scholars,  and  patriots. 
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THE  WINTER  BOQTJET. 

RECEIVED  OX  A  SICK  BED. 


BY  MINNIE  MYRTLE. 

Here  blooms  the  fair  Camellia, 

With  its  robe  of  purest  white, 

Beside  a  blushing  rosebud 
Just  opening  to  the  light ; 

And  here  are  sweet  Geraniums 
Of  every  varying  hue, 

Enwreathed  in  pleasing  contrast 
With  the  Heliotrope  of  blue. 

There  slyly  peeps  the  Daisy, 

So  lowly  in  its  birth, 

Where  proudly  peers  the  evergreen 
To  shelter  modest  worth. 

And  there  are  countless  blossoms 
In  crimson  blushes  too, 

While  fringed  and  tasseled  leaflets 
Half  shield  them  from  the  view. 

It  is  a  beauteous  garland, 

And  beauty’s  spell  I  own, 

Yet  o’er  these  clustering  ilowrets 
A  holier  charm  is  thrown. 

The  gift  of  one  whose  friendship 
And  self-denying  love, 

It  needs  not  time  to  hallow, 

Adversity  to  prove ; 

Whose  heart  with  fervent  sympathy 
In  time  pf  trial  glowed, 

And  from  whose  bosom  pity 
In  gentle  current  flowed ; 

With  brow  all  brightly  beamiug, 

Where  loftiest  beauty  smiled, 

She  came  with  these  pure  emblems 
To  bless  affliction’s  child. 

How  sweet  to  breathe  the  fragrance 
Their  dewy  leaves  impart, 

But  sweeter  far  the  fountain 
Warm  gushing  from  the  heart. 

- «  e  ♦ - 

AN  ANECDOTE  WITH  A  LESSON. 

Two  painters  were  employed  to  fresco  the 
walls  of  a  magnificent  cathedral ;  both  stood  on 
a  rude  scaffolding  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
some  forty  feet  from  the  floor.  One  of  them 
was  so  intent  upon  his  work  that  he  became 
wholly  absorbed,  and  in  admiration  stood  off 
from  the  picture,  gazing  at  it  with  intense  de¬ 
light.  Forgetting  where  he  was,  he  moved  back 
slowly,  surveying  critically  the  work  of  his  pen¬ 
cil,  until  he  had  neared  the  edge  of  the  plank 
upon  which  he  stood.  At  this  critical  moment 
his  companion  turned  suddenly,  and,  almost 
frozen  with  horror,  beheld  his  imminent  peril ; 
another  instant,  and  the  enthusiast  would  be 
precipitated  upon  the  pavement  beneath.  If  he 
spoke  to  him,  it  was  certain  death  ;  if  he  held 
his  peace,  death  was  equally  sure.  Suddenly 
he  regained  his  presence  of  mind,  and  seizing  a 
wet  brush,  flung  it  against  the  wall,  spattering 
the  beautiful  picture  with  unsightly  blotches  of 
coloring.  The  painter  flew  forward,  and  turned 
upon  his  friend  with  fierce  upbraidings:  but, 
startled  at  his  ghastly  face,  he  listened  to  his 
recital  of  danger,  looked  shuddering  over  the 
dread  space  below,  and  with  tears  of  gratitude 
blessed  the  hand  that  saved  him.  Just  so  we 
sometimes  get  absorbed  upon  the  pictures  of  the 
world,  and,  in  contemplating  them,  step  back¬ 
ward,  unconscious  of  our  peril,  when  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  in  mercy,  dashes  out  the  beautiful  im¬ 
ages,  and  draws  us,  at  the  time  we  are  com¬ 


plaining  of  his  dealings,  into  his  outstretched 
arms  of  compassion  and  love. — National  Maga¬ 
zine. 


Child’s  Sayings. — The  other  day  Dr.  S - ’s 

three  children,  while  playing  in  the  nursery, 
decided  to  have  a  railroad  excursion.  So  they 
all  mounted  up  into  the  crib  and  commenced 
rocking  full  speed.  After  a  while  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  have  an  accident,  thinking,  I  suppose, 
it  would  be  unfashionable  to  travel  without  one. 
So  they  all  took  hold  and  tipped  the  crib  over 
by  main  force,  and  little  Mary  broke  her  arm 
short  off. 

B> - went  to  see  her,  and  was  pitying  her 

very  much  with  her  helpless  and  bandaged  arm, 
when  Mary  said  : 

“Well!  if  ever  I  get  well  I’ll  sue  the  com¬ 
pany  for  $3,000  damages !  I  think  that  will  be 
enough,  for  father  says  it  ain’t  any  very  great 
affair  after  all.” 

That  is  the  best  sarcasm  on  the  present  state 
of  railroads  that  I  know  of. 

She  is  the  same  little  young  one,  (seven  years 
old,)  who  said  of  her  little  brother  Joe — who  is 
a  great  teaze — that  he  wished  our  Heavenly 
Father  either  hadn’t  made  her  or  her  brother 
Joe — it  didn’t  make  any  difference  which. 

“  Some  years  ago,  when  the  present  Clerk  of 
the  House  at  Washington  was  domiciled  in  the 
Quaker  City,  his  young  son,  a  lad  of  some  six 
years,  happened  to  be  at  his  father’s  office  one 
morning,  when  the  ‘hatless  prophet,’  George 
Mundy,  made  his  appearance,  and  getting  into 
conversation  with  the  child,  the  latter  asked 
him,  in  the  course  of  their  chat : 

“  ‘  Why  don’t  you  wear  a  hat,  Mr.  Mundy?” 

“  ‘  Oh  !’  answered  the  prophet,  ‘  because 
there  is  no  use  in  it ;  God’s  creatures  are  not  so 
furnished ;  sheep,  and  other  animals,  don’t  wear 
hats.’ 

“Quick  as  lightning,  came  the  child’s  philos¬ 
ophic  and  clinching  response : 

“  ‘Are  you  a  sheep,  Mr.  Mundy  V  ” 

“A  young  lad  in  one  the  ‘  Dutch’  districts  of 
the  Key-stone  State,  had  progressed  with  his 
‘  eddykation,’  under  the  guidance  of  a  Yankee 
school-master,  as  far  as  words  of  five  letters. 
While  under  drill,  one  day,  he  came  upon  the 
word  ‘  pipe.’ 

“  ‘What  does  that  spell?  said  the  Dominie. 

“  ‘  Couldn’t  tell.’ 

“  ‘Try  it  again.’ 

U  <  P_j_p.Q  ’  D 

Still,  he  couldn’t  pronounce  it. 

“‘What  do  people  smoke  with?’  said  the 
master. 

“The  boy  made  no  answer,  but,  with  a 
brightened  countenance,  commenced  once  more : 

“  ‘  P-i-p-e — cigar  /’  ” — Knickerbocker. 

■ - •  o  • - - 

A  STORY  EOR  BOYS. 

Business  called  me  to  the  United  States’ 
Land  Office.  While  there,  a  lad,  apparently 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  came  in 
and  presented  a  certificate  of  purchase  of  forty 
acres  of  land,  I  was  struck  with  the  counten¬ 
ance  and  general  appearance  of  the  lad,  and  in¬ 
quired  of  him  from  whom  he  got  the  money  ? 
He  answered,  “I  earned  it.”  Feeling,  then,  an 
increased  desire  to  know  something  more  about 
this  lad,  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  pa¬ 
rents,  and  where  they  lived  ?  At  this  question, 
he  took  a  seat,  and  gave  me  the  following  narra¬ 
tive  : 

“I  am  from  New-York  State.  I  have  there 
living  a  father,  mother,  and  five  brothers  and 
sisters.  I  am  the  oldest  child.  Father  is  a 
drinking  man,  and  often  would  return  home 
from  his  day’s  work  drunk,  and  not  a  penny  in 
his  pocket.  Finding  father  would  not  abstain 
from  liquor,  I  resolved  to  make  an  effort,  in  some 
way,  to  relieve  mother,  sisters  and  brothers 
from  want.  After  revolving  the  thing  in  my 
mind,  and  consulting  with  mother,  I  got  all  the 
information  I  could  about  tho  far  West  and 
started  from  home  for  Wisconsin,  with  ten  shil¬ 


lings  in  pocket.  I  left  home  on  foot.  After 
spending  my  ten  shillings,  I  worked  my  way 
to  Wisconsin.  Here  I  got  an  axe,  and  set  to 
work,  cleared  land,  earned  money,  saved  it 
until  I  gathered  a  hundred  dollars,  and  with  it 
I  now  pay  for  this  forty  acres  of  land.” 

“Well,  my  good  lad,”  (for  by  this  time  I  be¬ 
came  much  interested  him,)  “  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  the  land  ?” 

“Why,  Sir,  I  will  continue  to  work,  raise 
myself  a  log  house,  and  when  prepared  will 
invite  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters, 
to  come  and  enjoy  this  home.  The  land  I  de¬ 
sign  for  my  mother,  which  will  secure  her  from 
want  in  her  declining  years.” 

“What,”  said  I,  “will  you  do  with  your 
father,  if  he  continues  to  drink  ardent  spirits  to 
excess  ?” 

“  Oh,  Sir,  when  we  get  him  on  the  farm,  he 
will  feel  at  home  ;  he  will  be  happy  at  home  ; 
he  will  work  at  home;  and  become  a  sober 
man.” 

I  then  replied:  “Young  man,  these  being 
your  principles  so  young,  I  recommend  you  to 
improve  on  them,  and  the  blessing  of  God  will 
attend  you.” 

By  this  time  the  receiver  handed  him  his  du¬ 
plicate  receipt  for  his  forty  acres  of  land.  Ri¬ 
sing  from  his  seat  on  leaving  the  office,  he  said, 
“At  last  I  have  a  home  for  my  mother.” 


A  Sudden  Change  in  the  Weather. — While 
the  last  generation  was  flourishing,  there  dwelt 
in  what  is  now  the  famous  city,  not  a  mile  from 
Boston,  an  opulent  widow  lady,  who  once  af¬ 
forded  a  queer  manifestation  of  that  odd  com¬ 
pound  of  incompatibles,  called  “  human  na¬ 
ture.” 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  one  of  those  old-fash¬ 
ioned  winters  which  were  so  “  bitter  cold.” — 
The  old  lady  put  on  an  extra  shawl ;  and  as  she 
hugged  her  shivering  frame,  she  said  to  her 
faithful  negro  servant : 

“  It’s  a  terrible  cold  night,  Scip.  I  am  afraid 
my  poor  neighbor,  widow  Green,  must  be  suf¬ 
fering.  Take  the  wheel-barrow,  Scip,  fill  it  full 
of  wood,  pile  on  a  good  load,  and  tell  the  poor 
woman  to  keep  herself  warm  and  comfortable. 
But  before  you  go,  Scip,  put  some  more  wood 
on  the  fire,  and  make  a  nice  mug  of  flip.” 

These  last  orders  were  duly  obeyed ;  and  the 
old  lady  was  thoroughly  warmed,  both  inside 
and  out,  and  now  the  trusty  Scipio  was  about 
to  depart  on  his  errand  of  mercy,  when  his 
considerate  mistress  interposed  again. 

“  Stop,  stop.  You  need  not  go  now ;  the 
weather  has  moderated.” 

■ - - 

How  much  did  he  Leaye  ? — The  question  is 
asked  concerning  the  property  of  every  rich 
man  who  dies,  and  it  was  answered  very  hap¬ 
pily  by  Cloots,  who  was  executor  upon  the 
estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Snodgrass.  His  neighbor, 
Mr.  Nailrod,  was  an  exceedingly  inquisitive  man,' 
and  it  was  his  pride  that  he  knew  as  much, 
almost,  of  the  affairs  of  people  of  his  neighbor¬ 
hood,  as  they  did  themselves.  But  Mr.  Snod¬ 
grass  had  never  been  communicative,  and  all 
that  he  could  glean  of  his  circumstances,  was 
from  the  guesses  and  speculations  of  outsiders. 
The  day  after  his  neighbor  had  been  put  into 
the  earth,  Nailrod  visited  Cloots,  and  with  an 
expecting  face  began  to  question  him :  “  Mr. 
Cloots,”  says  he,  “  if  it  is  not  improper — I 
wouldn’t  wish  to  ask  the  question  if  it  is  the 
least  improper,  nor  expect  you  to  answer  it — 
will  you  inform  me  how  much  my  particular 
friend  Snodgrass  left?”  “  Certainly,”  said  Cloots, 
“  I  don’t  see  the  least  impropriety  in  your  ask¬ 
ing,  and  am  perfectly  willing  to  answer  it.  Ho 
left  every  cent  he  was  worth  in  the  world,  and 
didn’t  take  a  copper  with  him.”  Nailrod  felt 
as  small  as  a  pump  tack,  and  went  out. — Boston 
Post. 


TnE  Only  One. — Every  man  believes  the 
“only  honest  lawyer”  to  be  his  own — until  the 
“honest  lawyer”  has  sent  him  in  his  bill  of 
costs. 
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HAWTHORNE’S  STYLE. 

We  recommend  the  remarks  of  the  North 
British  Review  on  the  style  of  Hawthorne  to 
American  writers.  The  great  fault  of  nearly  all 
modern  writing  is  diffuseness,  verbosity,  mag¬ 
niloquence,  and  a  want  of  polish.  Study  con¬ 
densation  as  attentively  as  Demosthenes  did 
action. 

“Mr.  Hawthorne’s  language,  though  for  an 
American  extraordinarily  accurate,  is  always 
light  and  free  ;  his  illustrations  and  incidents, 
though  often  startlingly  odd,  and,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  apparently  unrelated,  have  never  the  air 
of  being  far-fetched,  but  seem  rather  to  be  the 
best  possible  for  the  occasion ;  and  the  nar¬ 
rative,  though  curiously  elaborated,  is  so  well 
contrasted  and  proportioned  in  its  several  parts, 
that  it  makes,  when  we  have  finished,  an  im¬ 
pression  full  of  simplicity  and  totality.  His 
tales  always  deserve  a  double  reading,  one  for 
the  story,  and  one  for  the  art.  *  *  *  *  Mr. 
Hawthorne’s  chef  d' oeuvre  is  his  last  work, 
‘The  Blithdale  Romance.’  In  this  tale,  the 
writer,  with  an  irony  of  withering  calmness, 
exposes  the  vanity  and  selfishness  which  under¬ 
lie  the  seemingly  worthy  and  benevolent  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  various  dramatis  persona ,  who 
engage  themselves  in  one  of  the  many  schemes 
of  politico-modern  reformation,  which  moderns 
have  invented  ns  substitutes  for  the  reformation 
of  themselves.  *  *  *  *  We  believe  that  he 
is  altogether  the  most  remarkable  prose  writer 
yet  produced  by  America.  His  writings  are 
highly  condensed,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  nine-tenths  of  the  American  novelists, 
essayists,  historians,  or  theologians;  and  they 
are  admirably  consecutive  and  well  brought 
out,  which  is  more  than  we  can  say  of  any  but 
one  or  two  individuals  of  the  remaining  tenth ; 
who,  like  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Long¬ 
fellow,  are  condensed,  but  ejaculatory,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  pursuing  a  thought  or  a  story  with 
logic  and  determination.  He  also  writes  pure 
English,  which  is  what  the  Americans  ought, 
just  now,  chiefly  to  look  to,  for,  as  we  shall 
show,  they  are  in  danger  of  abusing  their  noble 
inheritance  of  a  pure,  sweet,  and  powerful  lan¬ 
guage,  by  an  admixture  of  slang,  flippancies, 
and  false  grammar,  which  will  become  a  chronic 
and  even  an  incurable  disease,  unless  it  is  sea¬ 
sonably  withstood  and  checked  by  writers  like 
Mr.  Hawthorne.” 

- - 

What  is  a  Fop? — A  Mr.  Stark,  in  a  lecture 
before  the  Young  Men’s  Association,  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  thus  defines  a  fop : 

“  The  fop  is  a  complete  specimen  of  an  out¬ 
side  philosopher.  He  is  one-third  collar,  one- 
sixth  patent  leather,  one-fourth  walking  stick, 
and  the  rest  kid  glove  and  hair.  As  to  his  re¬ 
mote  ancestry  there  is  some  doubt ;  but  it  is  now 
pretty  well  settled  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  tailor’s 
goose.  He  becomes  ecstatic  at  the  smell  of  new 
cloth.  He  is  somewhat  nervous,  and  to  dream 
of  tailor’s  bill  gives  him  the  night  mare.  By  his 
hair  one  would  judge  he  had  been  dipped  like 
Achilles ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  goddess  must 
have  held  him  by  the  head  instead  of  the  heel. 
Nevertheless,  such  men  are  useful.  If  there 
were  no  tadpoles  there  would  be  no  frogs.  They 
are  not  so  entirely  to  blame  for  being  devoted 
to  externals.  Paste  diamonds  must  have  a 
splendid  setting  to  make  them  sell.  Only  it 
seems  to  be  a  waste  of  materials,  to  put  five 
dollars’  worth  of  beaver  on  five  cents’  worth  of 
brains.” 

- ••• - 

Retailing  Hay. — A  few  days  since  a  good  old 
lady  of  this  city,  meeting  a  farmer  in  our  streets, 
on  a  load  of  hay,  inquired  if  it  was  for  sale ;  on 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  asked 
him  to  turn  his  team  around  and  drive  to. her 
husband’s  yard  some  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
Her  request  was  complied  with,  and  after  reach¬ 
ing  the  barn-yard,  the  old  lady  informed  him 
that  she  only  wanted  a  cent’s  worth  of  hay  for 


her  hen’s  nest,  and  that  while  he  was  throwing 
it  off  she  would  step  into  the  house  and  get  the 
change!  The  driver  was  ungallant  enough  to 
curse  the  old  lady  and  the  hens,  and  refused  to 
retail  his  hay. — Portland  Transcript. 

- - •  ©  • - 

Domestic  Politeness. — By  endeavoring  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  habit  of  politeness,  it  will  soon  become 
familiar,  and  sit  on  you  with  ease,  if  not  with 
elegance.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  polite¬ 
ness  is  a  great  fosterer  of  family  love ;  it  allays 
accidental  irritation  by  preventing  harsh  retorts 
and  rude  contradictions  ;  it  softens  the  boister¬ 
ous,  stimulates  the  indulgent,  suppresses  selfish¬ 
ness,  and,  by  forming  a  habit  of  consideration 
for  others,  harmonizes  the  whole.  Politeness 
begets  politeness,  and  brothers  may  easily  be 
won  by  it,  to  leave  off  the  rude  ways  they  bring 
home  from  school  or  college.  Sisters  ought 
never  to  receive  any  little  attention  without 
thanking  them  for  it,  never  to  ask  a  favor  of 
them  except  in  courteous  terms,  never  to  reply 
to  their  questions  in  monosyllables,  and  they 
will  soon  be  ashamed  to  do  such  things  them¬ 
selves.  Both  precept  and  example  should  be 
laid  under  contributions,  to  convince  them  no 
one  can  have  really  good  manners  abroad  who 
is  not  habitually  polite  at  home. 

Breaking  the  Peace  in  America.— The  cost 
of  “  breaking  the  peace”  varies  according  to  lo¬ 
cality.  You  may  give  a  fellow  a  drubbing  in 
Washington  for  a  mere  nothing,  that  will  cost 
you  a  good  sum  in  New  York — something  upon 
this  Irish  principle  :  A  man  was  fined  £5  by  a 
magistrate  at  the  College  Police-office,  Dublin, 
for  assaulting  another ;  and  as  he  paid  the 
money  into  court  with  considerable  reluctance, 
he  shot  a  glance  at  the  victim  of  his  indiscretion, 
and  said:  “Wait  till  I  get  you  in  Limerick, 
where  beating’s  cheap,  and  I’ll  take  the  change 
out  of  you.” — Bunn's  Old  and  New-England. 

flow  to  Prosper  in  Business. — In  the  first 
place,  make  up  your  mind  to  accomplish  what¬ 
ever  you  undertake  ;  decide  upon  some  particu¬ 
lar  employment,  persevere  in  it.  All  difficulties 
are  overcome  by  diligence  and  assiduity. 

Be  not  afraid  to  work  with  your  own  hands, 
and  diligently,  too.  “A  cat  in  gloves  catches 
no  mice.” 

“He  who  remains  in  the  mill  grinds  ;  not  ho 
who  goes  and  comes.” 

Attend  to  your  own  business,  and  never  trust 
it  to  another.  “  A  pot  that  belongs  to  many  is 
ill  stirred  and  worse  boiled.” 

Be  frugal.  “  That  which  will  not  make  a  pot 
will  make  a  pot  lid.” 

“  Save  the  pence  and  the  pounds  will  take  care 
of  themselves.” 

Be  abstemious.  “  Who  dainties  love,  shall 
beggars  prove.” 

Rise  early.  “  The  sleeping  fox  catches  no 
poultry.” 

“  Plough  deep  while  sluggards  sleep,  and  you 
shall  have  corn  to  sell  and  keep.” 

Treat  every  one  with  respect  and  civility. 

“  Every  thing  is  gained  and  nothing  lost  by  cour¬ 
tesy.  Good  manners  insure  success.” 

Never  anticipate  wealth  from  any  other  source 
than  labor ;  especially  never  place  dependence 
upon  becoming  the  possessor  of  an  inheri¬ 
tance. 

“  He  who  waits  for  dead  men’s  shoes  may  have 
to  go  for  a  long  time  barefoot.” 

“  He  who  runs  after  a  shadow  has  a  weari¬ 
some  race.” 

Above  all  things,  never  despair.  “  God  is 
where  he  was.” 

“  Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves.” 
Follow7  implicitly  those  precepts,  and  nothing 
can  hinder  you  from  accumulating. 


A  Step  Forward. — “Mother,”  said  a  Spar¬ 
tan  boy,  going  to  battle,  “  ray  sword  is  too 
short.”  “Add  a  step  to  it,”  was  the  reply  of 
the  heroic  woman.  So  should  it  be  with  all  our 
duties  of  life.  When  we  cannot  reach  a  height 


we  aim  at — add  a  step,  and  keep  on  adding  un¬ 
til  we  reach  it. 


One  of  the  Judges. — “Our Daniel”  remarked 
the  other  day,  that  the  next  time  he  put  up  at  a 
hotel,  he  would  enter  his  name  as  “  Daniel 
Sharp,  Judge.” 

We  asked  him  (says  an  exchange)  if  he  had 
tried  it,  and  he  replied : 

“Yes,  I  tried  it  once,  and  it  worked  like  a 
charm,  I  had  the  best  accommodations  in  the 
house  for  about  a  week,  without  any  expense, 
till  the  landlord  one  day  touched  me  on  the  arm. 
Says  he — 

1L  “  You  are  the  judge  of  Probate,  are  you  not?''* 

“  No,”  I  replied. 

“  Not  of  the  Supreme  Court,  certainly?” 

“  No  rejoined  I,  not  of  any  court.” 

“Of  what  are  you  judge,  then?”  continued 
he,  thinking  of  the  many  fixin’s  he  had  sent  up 
to  my  room. 

“I  am  judge,”  I  pompously  replied,  “of  good 
living." 


Rendering  Lard. — One  of  the  best  house¬ 
keepers  in  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  has 
communicated  to  us  the  following  recipe  for 
rendering  lard,  which  was  obtained  from 
Charleston,  and  which  possesses  many  impor¬ 
tant  advantages  over  the  common  mode.  It  is 
simply  to  put  in  the  kettle  before  the  lard — say 
three  pints  of  ley,  made  of  hickory  ashes,  to  a 
common  barrel-kettle,  (generally  holding  less 
than  a  barrel.)  The  advantages  of  this,  are, 
that  the  lard  renders  easier ,  becomes  much 
whiter ,  is  sweeter ,  and  will  lceep  longer.  This 
method  has  been  pursued  for  some  years,  with 
the  highest  satisfaction. 

Will  not  some  of  the  numerous  house-keep¬ 
ers  who  read  this  paper,  try  it  this  season,  and 
inform  us  of  the  result? — Telegraph. 


A  Light  Pie-Crust. — A  light  pie-crust  may 
be  made  b}7  rubbing  into  one  pound  of  flour 
two  ounces  of  butter  worked  into  a  cream,  and 
one  spoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  dissolve 
with  water  half  a  teaspoonful  of  tartaric  acid, 
and  pour  it  over  the  ingredients,  quickly  adding 
a  sufficiency  of  water  to  make  it  a  proper  thick¬ 
ness  for  the  crust.  This  is  still  better  wdien  a 
wTell-beaten  egg  is  added  to  the  flour,  &c.,  before 
the  water  is  put  in. 


A  fine  Glossy  Starch. — To  those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  impart  to  shirt-bosoms,  collars,  and  other 
fabrics,  that  fine  and  beautiful  gloss  observable 
on  new  linens,  the  following  recipe  for  making 
gum-arabic  starch  will  be  most  acceptable,  and 
should  have  a  place  in  the  domestic  scrap-book 
of  every  woman  who  prides  herself  upon  her 
capacity  of  a  house-keeper,  and  the  neatness  of 
her  own,  her  husband’s  and  her  family’s  dress, 
and  if  she  does  not  take  pride  in  them,  her  hus¬ 
band  is  an  unfortunate  man  : 

Take  two  ounces  of  white  gum-arabic  pow¬ 
der,  put  into  a  pitcher,  and  pour  on  it  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  according  to  the  degree  of  strength 
you  desire,  and  then,  having  covered  it,  let  stand 
all  night.  In  the  morning,  pour  it  carefully 
from  the  dregs  into  a  clean  bottle,  cork  it,  and 
keep  it  for  use.  A  tablespoonful  of  gum-water 
stirred  into  a  pint  of  starch  that  has  been  made 
in  the  usual  manner,  will  give  lawns  (either 
black  or  printed)  a  look  of  newness,  when  noth¬ 
ing  else  can  restore  them  after  washing.  It  is 
also  good,  much  diluted,  for  thin  white  muslin 
and  bobbinet. — National  Free  Press. 


How  to  Pass  through  Smoke.  —  In  the 
course  of  an  inquest  in  London,  lately,  Mr. 
Wakely,  the  coroner,  observed  that  it  would  be 
well  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  fact,  that  if 
persons  in  a  house  on  fire,  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  apply  a  damp  cloth  or  handkerchief  to 
their  mouth  and  nostrils,  they  could  effect  a 
passage  through  the  densest  smoke ;  but  the 
surest  way  would  be  to  envelop  the  head  and 
face  completely  in  the  damp  cloth. 
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DRYING  GRASS.-A  NEW  PLAN. 

Mk.  Henry  Saunders,  of  Staines,  England, 
has  patented  a  process  of  curing  grass,  straw, 
corn-stalks,  &c.,  by  enclosing  them  as  soon  as 
convenient  after  cutting,  in  a  drying  apparatus, 
through  which  hot  or  warm  air  is  forced.  We 
see  no  reason  why  some  plan  of  this  kind  may 
not  yet  become  generally  adopted.  Several 
tons,  even,  might  be  placed  in  a  drying-house — 
which  might  be  the  hay-mow  itself — and  a  large 
quantity  of  hot  air  admitted  from  the  bottom, 
would  rapidly  carry  olf  all  the  moisture.  The 
cost  of  the  fuel  to  heat  the  air,  would  in  few 
locations  exceed  the  loss  usually  suffered  from 
exposure  to  rain  and  dews.  If  dried  in  this 
way,  at  a  low  temperature,  the  grass  would  re¬ 
tain  its  natural  aroma  and  sweetness.  Of  the 
economy  of  such  a  practice  we  cannot  of  course 
speak  advisedly  till  extensive  experiments  are 
made. 

We  will  suggest  a  plan  that  has  occurred  to 
us  as  being  quite  simple. 

Place  a  large  (common)  hot-air  furnace  out¬ 
side  of  the  barn  and  below  the  level  of  the 
storage-mow,  so  that  the  hot  air  could  be  con¬ 
veyed  under  it.  Inside  of  the  mow,  say  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  five  feet,  place  upright  hollow  shafts, 
made  by  nailing  together  four  boards  six  inches 
wide.  At  distances  of  say  three  feet,  let  the 
four  sides  of  these  shafts  be  pierced  with  au¬ 
ger  holes,  over  which  a  small  strip  of  board 
is  tacked  down  so  as  to  be  easily  removed.  The 
top  of  these  hollow  shafts  are  also  closed. 
When  the  green  hay  is  ready,  the  lower  holes 
on  the  shaft  are  to  be  opened  by  removing  the 
covering-board,  and  when  the  hay  is  put  in  two 
or  three  feet  in  depth,  the  fire  can  be  kept  up 
till  the  air  rising  through  the  hay  is  compara¬ 
tively  dry.  Before  waiting  for  this,  however, 
additions  of  green  hay  can  be  made,  and  new 
sets  of  holes  be  opened.  With  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  ventilators 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  barn  for  the  ready 
escape  of  the  moist  air.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  drying  process  can  be  kept  up  night  and 
day,  and  in  all  weathers.  A  single  furnace  will 
answer  for  a  large  barn  holding  thirty  or  forty 
tons  or  more.  No  expensive  apparatus  or  new 
buildings,  or  extra  handling  of  the  hay,  would 
be  required. 

We  have  thus  proposed  a  plan  of  our  own. 
How  it  will  operate  we  cannot  tell,  for  it  has 
not  been  tried.  We  have  not  applied  for  a 
patent.  If  any  one  else  patents  it,  we  bespeak 
a  share  of  the  profits. 

- e  o  e - 

PEARS  ON  QUINCE. 

Can  any  body  point  us  to  an  orchard  of  a 
hundred  Pear  trees  worked  on  the  Quince  stock, 
and  planted  within  the  past  ten  years,  which 
has  been  satisfactorily  successful  in  growth  and 
bearing?  We  should  like  to  hear  from  it  or 
them,  as  the  case  may  be.  Great  zeal  has  been 
manifested,  thousands  of  trees  transplanted,  and 
fortunes  been  made  by  the  nurserymen  on  this 
hobby — wonderfully  valuable,  if  successful,  and 
quite  unfortunate  if  not  so — but  nevertheless,  a 


hobby  for  the  time.  The  fact  we  want  to  get 
at  is,  whether,  used  in  such  cultivation  as  will 
pay,  the  pear  can  be  produced  on  the  quince 
stock  ?  If  so,  its  cultivation  cannot  be  too  much 
extended.  If  not,  the  public  ought  to  know  it, 
that  an  unprofitable  delusion  should  no  longer 
exist  among  our  pomologists.  We  invite  the 
pens  of  those  whose  experience  or  observation 
can  give  us  light. 

■ - » — — - 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

BRIEF  NOTES  ON  A  HOMELY  TEXT. 

“as  a  man  tuinketii,  SO  IS  nE.” 

Yes,  as  a  man  thinketh.  But  does  he  think  ? 
There  is  the  difficulty.  I  have  employed  a  great 
many  men  in  the  course  of  my  farm  labors,  and 
al  though  I  did  not  hire  them  to  do  my  thinking,  it 
was  natural  enough  to  suppose  they  would  think 
of  what  they  themselves  were  about,  for  the 
time  being.  But  how  often  when  a  job,  although 
ever  so  plainly  directed  to  be  done,  and  so  sim¬ 
ple  in  itself,  was  botched  or  neglected  in  some 
important  part,  when  I  inquired  the  reason,  the 
only  satisfaction  I  could  get  was,  “I  did’nt 
think!”  as  if  that  confession  of  the  laborer’s 
stupidity  was  ample  recompense  for  the  injury. 

A  shrewd  old  clergyman  who  lived  long  in  an 
out-of-the-way  country  parish,  where  he  was 
occasionally  annoyed  by  an  inveterate  bore  of 
the  neighborhood,  remarked  one  day  in  his  im¬ 
patience,  “Why  sir,  some  people’s  heads  are 
just  like  an  old  garret,  full  of  worthless  traps 
and  worn-out  lumber,  and  yours  is  one  of  them.” 

It  is  even  so ;  and  many  others,  one  would 
suppose,  hardly  ever  think  at  all,  so  little  exer¬ 
cise  have  their  brains  in  their  employment.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  such  men  never  thrive  in 
the  world.  They  are  bound  to  be  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  those  who  do 
think,  so  long  as  they  live.  They  wonder  why 
some  get  rich,  while  they  remain  poor ;  con¬ 
sider  it  “very  hard,”  and  complain  of  Providence, 
but  never  think  of  their  own  want  of  considera¬ 
tion.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  difference  between  the 
man  of  comfortable  means  and  the  destitute,  in 
nine  out  of  every  ten  cases  in  our  farming  pop¬ 
ulation. 

No,  my  friends ;  think,  think,  and  then  think 
again.  In  setting  ignorant  men  at  work  to 
carry  out  your  own  thoughts,  let  your  direc¬ 
tions  to  them  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  contain¬ 
ing,  if  possible,  but  one  idea.  Most  of  such 
heads  as  you  employ  cannot  contain  two  differ¬ 
ent  ideas,  or  a  compound  one  at  one  time ;  and 
if  you  undertake  to  charge  them  with  a  pair  of 
ideas  at  once,  ten  to  one  but  you  will  find  both 
of  them  muddled.  A  Countryman. 


For  tlie  American  Agriculturist. 

HUMBUGS-GEN.  TWIGGS’  HAIR  MIXTURE. 

I  read  on  page  280,  present  volume  of  the 
Agriculturist,  that  “A  Subscriber”  asks  you  to 
give  recipes  for  various  purposes,  including  one 
for  making  “Gen.  Twiggs’  Mixture  for  the 
Hair.”  With  this  you  say  you  are  unac¬ 
quainted,  which  I  am  sorry  to  learn,  for  I  should 
be  glad  to  find  in  your  showing  up  of  “Popu¬ 
lar  Fallacies”  and  “  Humbugs,”  a  true  expose 
of  the  properties  of  this  preparation — -made 
popular  some  three  years  since  by  “going  the 
rounds”  in  the  papers.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  in 
the  absence  of  personal  knowledge  by  you  on 
the  subject,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  your  de¬ 
termination  to  expose  error,  more  especially 
where  its  consequences  arc  clearly  pernicious, 
you  will  permit  one  who  has  had  experience  to 


present  a  few  plain  truths  for  the  benefit  of 
“A  Subscriber”  in  particular,  and  the  readers 
of  your  journal  generally. 

Some  three  or  four  years  since,  Gen.  Twiggs, 
while  in  Washington,  was  troubled  with  a  slight 
eruption  upon  some  part  of  the  head,  and  applied 
to  a  physician  for  relief.  A  solution  of  Sugar  of 
Lead  and  Lac  Sulphur  in  Rose  Water  was 
ordered  to  be  applied  freely  to  the  affected  part. 
After  using  as  directed  for  some  time,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  was  astonished  to  find  his  somewhat  frosty 
locks  giving  place  to  those  of  a  darker  hue. 
Without  inquiring  into  the  cause  or  ultimate 
effect,  our  worthy  General  communicates  his 
experience,  “pro  hono  publico,"  and  the  public 
prints — self-styled  conservators  of  that  good — 
with  equal  lack  of  inquiry,  passed  it  around. 

Now,  to  be  brief,  the  continued  application  of 
any  preparation  of  lead  to  the  skin,  causes  it  to 
be  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  circulation — 
and  such  introduction  into  the  system  is  the 
source  of  “Painter’s  Colic.” 

Of  the  thousands  who  have  used  this  prepa¬ 
ration,  very  few,  probably,  exhibit  a  marked 
case  of  this  terrible  disease.  I  have  seen  only 
one  which  could  be  traced  directly  to  this 
cause.  Yet  every  particle  of  the  poison  so  in¬ 
troduced  produces  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
system,  and  a  permanent  constitutional  injury 
is  often  sustained. 

Many — if  not  all — of  the  nostrums  sold  as 
Hair  Dyes,  owe  their  efficacy  to  some  salt  of 
Lead.  These  are  not  so  injurious  as  the  solu¬ 
tion  in  Aqua  Rosa  as  above,  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  so  profusely  applied,  nor  in  a  man¬ 
ner  so  readily  to  be  absorbed ;  but  they  should, 
however,  all  be  avoided.  So  at  least  thinks 

S.  G.  Lewis. 

Bloomington ,  III.,  Jan.  30,  1854. 

We  thank  our  correspondent  for  the  above 
important  suggestions.  We  have  had  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  investigate  the  thousand  and  one  “  hair 
mixtures”  abroad  in  the  community.  Plenty 
of  water,  a  fine  comb  with  teeth  not  too  sharp- 
pointed,  and  a  brush  not  too  stiff,  are  the  only 
applications  needed  for  the  hair.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  irritation  is  the  producing  cause  of 
dandruff.  As  for  color,  we  have  not  vanity 
enough  to  care  for  the  particular  hue  it  shall 
have,  nor  time  to  spend  in  changing  it  artifi¬ 
cially.  When  age  and  care  shall  have  changed 
our  heads  to  a  silvery  white,  we  shall  rather 
esteem  it  an  honor  than  otherwise. 

Our  correspondent  is  right  in  warning  against 
the  continued  use  of  lead  preparations  gene¬ 
rally.  All  things  have  their  use,  and  the  most 
poisonous  substances  may  at  some  time  be  ben¬ 
eficial  as  medicine.  We  once  took  as  a  medi¬ 
cine  a  preparation  of  arsenic,  with  the  most 
marked  beneficial  effects.  But  medicine  taking, 
and  medicine  applying,  has  come  to  a  fearful 
pass  in  the  community.  We  unhesitatingly 
condemn  as  injurious,  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  thousand  of  all  the  patent  medicines,  mix¬ 
tures,  salves,  and  washes  which  are  in  use.  In 
this  country  alone,  more  than  one  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  !  are  every  year  paid  for  these 
nostrums,  which  are  far  worse  than  useless. 
While  some  of  them  may  remove  or  modify  one 
disease,  they  are  sowing  the  fruitful  seeds  of  a 
score  of  others. 

A  plain,  moderate  diet  of  mixed  food,  with 
proper  exercise,  is  the  best  safeguard  against 
the  attacks  of  disease.  Abstinence  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  best  medicine.  When  the  system  has 
become  disarranged,  give  it  time  to  right  itself, 
not  load  its  weakened  vessels  with  new  work  in 
digesting  and  disposing  of  new  materials  which 
furnish  the  elements  of  irritating  substances, 
requiring  medicines  to  remove  them  from  the 
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system.  But  of  this  more  at  another  time. 

In  regard  to  lead  preparations,  we  have  one 
word  more  to  say.  There  is  a  large  class  of 
“  healing  salves,”  “  pain  killers,”  “  pain  destroy¬ 
ers,”  and  pain  what-nots,  which  we  have  been 
told  contain  oxide  of  lead  as  the  chief  agents 
for  soothing  irritation.  We  once  analyzed  a 
salve,  which  was  very  popular  in  the  circle  of 
our  acquaintance,  as  curative  for  burns,  and 
found  it  to  consist  chiefly  of  hog’s  lard  and  a 
preparation  of  lead.  This  was  put  up  by  a  local 
druggist,  and  how  far  it  may  resemble  some  of 
those  more  widely-known  mixtures  for  the  same 
purpose,  we  cannot  tell.  We  were  obliged  to 
condemn  the  use  of  this,  for  the  same  reason 
that  our  correspondent  condemns  the  “hair 
mixture.”  We  knew  some  persons  who  almost 
always  had  a  burn,  bruise,  cut,  or  some  other 
ailing  that  required  a  plaster  of  this  all-healing 
salve.  How  many  of  them  ultimately  died  of 
diseases  produced  by  lead  absorbed  into  the 
system  will  probably  never  be  known. 

As  there  is  much  said  of  the  danger  of  using 
water  from  lead  pipes,  will  some  of  our  medical 
readers  favor  us  with  an  article  on  the  danger 
from  leul  in  salves,  hair  washes,  red  oxide  of 
lead  ointment,  &c.  A  short  article  to  the  point, 
on  the  diemical  and  medical  effects  would  be 
very  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

The  subject  of  preserving  and  restoring 
health  is  of  infinite  importance  to  all,  and  we 
shall  always  find  a  place  for  plain,  instructive 
articles  on  this  subject.  We  by  no  means  open 
our  columns  to  this  or  that  theory  of  medicine. 
We  only  aim  to  bring  forward  occasionally 
some  of  the  plain,  common  sense  principles,  an 
understanding  of  which  may  conduce  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  our  readers,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  falling  into  errors  in  the  care  of  their 
bodies.  We  profess  to  no  medical  skill.  We 
have  studied  the  laws  of  chemistry  much,  and 
the  laws  of  physiology  some,  and  have  taken 
the  benefit  of  a  coutse  of  medical  lectures,  not 
to  practise  upon  others,  but  to  assist  our  com¬ 
mon  sense  views  as  to  the  best  method  of  guard¬ 
ing  and  preserving  our  own  system.  Without 
saying  more  now  of  dangerous  substances,  we 
will  say  that  there  is  no  danger  in  using  plenty 
of  pure  air,  good  water,  plain,  wholesome  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  suitable  to  the  weather, 
proper  exercise  and  rest,  and  above  all  have  a 
cheerful  mind. 


suiting  the  interests  of  our  readers — rather  than 
that  of  the  publishers — when  we  advise  them  to 
examine  the  book  under  review. 


GREAT  NATIONAL  POULTRY  SHOW 

AT  THE  AMERICAN  MUSEUM. 

Tnis  is  unquestionably  the  largest,  the  most 
varied,  and  the  finest  exhibition  of  Poultry  that 
has  ever  been  held  in  the  United  States.  At 
the  time  we  are  writing  this  article — the  first 
day  of  the  show— Monday,  the  13th  February, 
nearly  FOUR  THOUSAND  specimens  of  Poultry 
have  already  been  received,  and  many  more 
are  expected  to-day  and  to-morrow.  These 
embrace  swans,  many  varieties  of  geese,  ducks, 
turkeys,  pea-hens,  guinea  hens,  barn-door  fowls, 
from  the  monster  Chinese  varieties,  as  large  as 
turkeys,  down  to  the  bantams,  hardly  bigger 
than  a  quail ;  pigeons,  gold  and  silver  pheasants, 
partridges,  prairie  hens,  California  and  other 
quails. 

In  addition  to  these  we  find  the  Madagascar 
and  other  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  and  various  pets 
and  other  curiosities. 

The  fowls  occupy  the  three  large  stories  of 
the  Museum,  and  those  visiting  them  will  also 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  giraffes,  and 
several  other  curiosities.  Price  of  admission 
for  the  whole,  only  25  cents.  We  trust  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  such  exhibitions,  will 
not  fail  to  attend,  for  they  will  not  again  soon 
find  so  great  and  varied  a  show  of  poultry.  A 
full  report  will  appear  next  week. 


Fanning’s  Illustrated  Gazetteer  of  the 
United  States.  Published  by  Ensign,  Bridge- 
man  &  Fanning,  156  William  Street,  N.  Y. 
400  pages  large  octavo,  full  bound,  $1  75. 
See  advertisement. 

This  is  a  valuable  book  of  reference,  and  is 
well  worthy  of  a  place  upon  the  table  of  every 
person  who  wishes  to  keep  up  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  population,  &c.,  in  our  country.  The 
population,  resources,  government,  educational 
facilities,  &c.,  of  all  the  larger,  and  of  most  of 
even  the  smallest  towns,  are  given  according  to 
the  last  census,  (1850.)  An  interesting  feature 
in  this  work,  is  the  full  county  maps  of  each 
State  in  the  Union,  and  also  maps  of  14  of  the 
principal  cities  in  the  United  States.  These 
last  give  the  streets,  with  many  of  their  names, 
and  present  to  the  eye  the  general  plan  of  each 
of  the  cities.  Such  works  as  these  add  much 
interest  to  our  general  reading,  especially  when 
m  a  < convenient  form  for  use,  and  we  are~con- 


Monday  Evening. — Since  writing  the  above, 
we  have  strolled  through  the  exhibition  rooms, 
and  find  many  additions  made  during  the  day. 
We  conversed  with  several  fanciers,  who  have 
attended  all  the  principal  poultry  shows  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  all 
agreed  that  this  far  exceeds  them  all,  both  in 
the  number,  and  the  beauty  of  the  fowls  exhib¬ 
ited.  We  counted  the  names  of  over  a  hundred 
exhibitors,  and  did  not  go  over  the  whole  list. 
We  should  say  that  half  the  States  in  the  Union, 
or  perhaps  more,  are  represented.  More  than 
600  coops  are  entered,  nearly  all  of  which  con¬ 
tain  very  choice  specimens.  We  never  saw  the 
poultry  fever  with  so  high  a  pulse.  Several 
pairs  of  fowls  were  “priced”  upon  the  cages 
$20,  $30,  $40,  and  $50,  and  we  noticed  gentle¬ 
men  eagerly  inquiring  for  the  owners,  saying, 
“  I  take  that  cage.” 

As  we  go  to  press  this  evening,  we  have  not 
time  to  enumerate  a  tenth  part  of  the  exhibitors, 
or  their  specimens.  We  give  a  few  of  those  we 
first  met  with. 

R.  O.  McCormick,  Jr.,  of  Woodhaven,  L.  I.,  ex¬ 
hibits  some  55  coops,  among  which  we  noticed 
Brahma  Pootras,  Buff  Shanghais,  Dorkins ;  very 
choice  Peacocks,  Ducks  and  Pigeons ;  a  trio  of 
white  Shanghais  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
United  States — they  took  the  first  premium  at 
Albany  last  week — also  a  cage  of  Prairie  Hens 
and  two  fine  American  Eagles. 

J.  W.  Platt,  of  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  has  about 
60  cages,  in  which  we  noticed  very  fine  lots  of 
game  fowls,  silver  spangled  Polands,  ducks,  &c. 

T.  M.  Rodman,  of  West  Farms,  N.  Y.,  shows 
a  splendid  lot  of  60  Pigeons,  of  several  varieties. 

R.  L.  Cole,  of  Patterson,  N.  Y.,  shows  a  large 
lot  of  wild  water  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  &c.  These 
are  quite  unique  and  worthy  of  attention. 

G.  P.  Burnam,  of  Boston,  has  here  a  large  lot 


of  gray  Shanghais,  and  a  very  fine  show  of  lop- 
eared  Rabbits. 

Geo.  Smith,  of  Valley  Falls,  R.  I.,  exhibits  a 
large  collection  of  Brahma  Pootras,  &c. 

II.  Kneeland  has  a  splendid  lot  of  small  Ban¬ 
tams,  black-reds,  &c. 

Plaisted  and  Bennett,  of  Great  Fall,  N.  II., 
exhibit  a  large  lot  of  gray  Shanghais. 

B.  and  C.  S.  Haines  have  a  very  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  Brahma  Pootras. 

I.  E.  Havailand,  of  Hempstead  Branch,  L.  I., 
shows  two  pairs  of  American  Swans  which  have 
been  domesticated. 

G.  II.  Bachelder,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  shows  a 
large  lot  of  Shanghais,  Brahma  Pootras,  Ban 
tarns,  &c. 

Aaron  E.  King,  of  Patterson,  N.  J.,  also'shows 
a  large  lot  of  several  varieties. 

The  beauty  of  the  exhibition  is  much  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  presence  of  fine  specimens  of 
swans,  peacocks,  wild  geese,  horned  owls,  deer, 
terrier  dogs,  &c.,  &c.  We  must  omit  further 
notice  until  our  our  next  paper. 

If  the  National  Poultry  Show  is  not  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  late  fair  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Poultry  Society  in  Philadelphia,  we  will  under¬ 
take  to  eat  all  the  chickens  which  are  exhib¬ 
ited. — Germantown  Telegraph. 

We  can  inform  our  Germantown  friend,  that 
if  he  is  in  the  mood  of  eating  the  inmates  of  the 
National  Poultry  Show,  now  crowing  and  cack¬ 
ling  for  customers  at  Barnum’s,  he  will  need  to 
bring  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  trifling 
feat,  all  the  Dutch  stomachs,  however  capacious 
they  may  be,  that  inhabit  that  ancient  borough, 
and  he  may  add  also,  all  their  cousins  and  other 
relations  within  the  twentieth  degree  of  consan¬ 
guinity. 


The  New-York  State  Poultry  Society  have 
chosen  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President— D.  S.  IIEFFRON,  of  Utica. 

Vice  Presidents — Francis  Rotch,  Butter¬ 
nuts  ;  M.  Vassar,  Poughkeepsie  ;  Lewis  F. 
Allen,  Black  Rock. 

Cor.  Secretary  —  R.  C.  McCormick,  Jr., 
Woodhaven,  L.  I. 

Pec.  Secretary  and  Treasurer — R.  U.  Sher¬ 
man,  Utica. 

Managers — Samuel  T.  Tabor,  Dutchess; 
Thos.  W.  Ludlow,  Jr.,  Yonkers ;  Samuel 
Thorns ;  N.  Y.  City ;  C.  W.  Godard,  Albany ; 
A.  P.  Hammond,  Westport,  Essex  county ;  W. 
II.  Southwick,  New  Baltimore ;  Samuel  S.  Bre- 
man,  Hampton,  Washington  county;  George 
St.  George,  York  Mills,  Oneida  county;  A.  A. 
Hudson,  Syracuse;  R.  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  Ot¬ 
sego  county ;  F.  W.  Collins,  Ontario  county ; 
Isaac  E.  Haviland,  L.  I.;  Abner  Baker,  Roches¬ 
ter  ;Wm.  Walsh,  Bethlehem,  Albany  county; 
John  H.  Cole,  Columbia  county ;  D.  W.  C.  Van 
Slyck,  Warner  county ;  J.  Wyman  Jones,  Utica ; 
N.  S.  Smith,  Buffalo ;  Curtis  Moses,  Syracuse ; 
Thos.  Gould,  Cayuga  county. 


High  Prices  for  Poultry. — The  poultry  fever 
does  not  show  any  signs  of  decreasing.  At  the 
show  at  Albany  last  week  a  large  number  of 
sales  were  made.  A.  A.  Hudson,  of  Syracuse, 
sold  to  D.  P.  Newell,  of  Rochester,  three  white 
Shanghais  for  $60.  Mr.  McCormick  bought 
four  Chittagong  chickens  for  $20.  A  trio  of 
wild  geese  sold  for  $15.  Three  Seabright  Ban¬ 
tams  sold  by  Mr.  Childs  for  $50,  to  Mr.  Haines 
of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  Mr.  McCormick  sold 
a  coop  of  eight  ducks,  Aylesbury  and  crested, 
for  $20.  Messrs.  Blight,  Gilmore  &  Co.,  of 
Utica,  sold  three  Brama  Pootras  for  $30,  and 
refused  $50  for  one  cock  of  same  breed.  A  great 
number  of  other  sales  were  made  at  similar 
rates  to  those  given  above. 
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BREADSTUFFS  AND  PROVISIONS. 

A  comparison  of  the  prices  of  the  principal 
articles  of  agricultural  produce  now,  with  what 
they  were  one  year  ago,  shows  that  while  bread- 
stuffs  and  vegetables  have  advanced  from  about 
75  to  125  per  cent.,  provisions  have  generally 
declined.  The  following  arc  the  prices  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  Sth,  of  two  years : 


Brkadstuffs. 

1853. 

1854. 

Wheat  flour,  Com.  State,  bbl. 

§5,25 

a 

$9,00  a9,06 

Do.  Extra  Genesee 

5,75 

a$6,50 

9,75  all, 25 

Rye  flour,  fine,  per  bbl. 

4,50 

a 

6,12%a0,25 

Corn  meal,  Jersey,  per  bbl. 

3,50 

a 

4,50  al,56% 

Wheat,  white  Genesee,  per  bu.  1,30 

a 

1,33 

2,40  a2,60 

Rye,  Northern,  per  bushel, 

00 

a 

l,18%al,20 

Oats,  State,  do. 

49 

a 

50 

54  a  56 

Corn,  old  Western, do. 

65 

a 

67 

1,04  a 

Do.  new  Southern 

65 

a 

67 

1,03  al,05 

Provisions. 

Potatoes,  per  bbl. 

87%a 

2,00 

Turnips,  do. 

75 

a 

1,25 

Other  vegetables  in  the  same  ratios. 

Pork,  new  mess,  per  bbl.  16,75  al6,S7  15,75  al5,87% 

Do.  prime,  do.  15,75  alG,0G  13,02%al3,75 

Beef,  city  mess,  do.  12, 87%a  13,00  12,50  al3,00 

Do.  repacked  Chicago  do.  13,25  a  13,50  13,50  a 


Hams,  pickled,  per  pound, 

10  a 

10% 

8%  a 

8% 

Shoulders,  do.  do. 

7^a 

75 ' 

0%a 

6% 

Lard,  do. 

10  a 

10% 

10%a 

10% 

Butter,  Ohio,  do. 

15  a 

18 

13  a 

16 

Do.  State,  do. 

18  a 

22 

17  a 

22 

Do.  Orange  Co. do. 

24  a 

27 

22  a 

25 

Cheese,  do. 

8  a 

9 

10  a 

12 

Rice,  per  100  lbs.  3 

75  a 

4,12%  4,50  a 

5,00 

Molasses,  N.  Orleans,  per  gall. 

29  a 

30% 

29  a 

30 

Sugar,  Cuba,  per  pound, 

4%a 

5% 

4%a 

5 

- #8  « - — 


Benefits  of  Geological  Surveys.  —  Three 
years  ago  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina 
made  an  appropriation  for  a  geological  survey  of 
the  State.  The  discoveries  of  the  first  year  de¬ 
veloped  the  existence  of  copper  and  gold  ores, 
drew  to  them  the  attention  of  capitalists,  and 
have  already  increased  the  revenues  of  the 
State  to  live  times  the  cost  of  the  whole  survey. 
In  the  second  year,  seams  of  the  purest  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal,  some  of  them  fifteen  feet  in  thickness, 
extending  through  a  region  of  some  forty-five 
square  miles,  rewarded  their  investigations.  It 
is  estimated  that  every  thousand  acres  of  these 
seams  will  yield  thirty  millions  of  tons  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  of  the  best  quality. 

- - 

Hitchcock’s  Elementary  Geology  gives  the 
area  of  the  coal-fields  of  America  as  follows: 
“  The  great  Apalachian  coal-field,  extending 
from  New-York  to  Alabama,  covers  nearly  100,- 
000  square  miles;  the  Indiana  field,  55,000. 
Add  to  these  fields  Michigan,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Virginia,  and 
we  shall  have  a  surface  more  than  27  times  as 
large  as  Massachusetts.  If  we  suppose  the  aver¬ 
age  thickness  of  all  the  beds  over  this  surface  to 
be  only  25  feet,  then  the  whole  amount  of  coal 
in  solid  measure,  in  this  country,  would  be  not 
far  from  1100  cubic  miles.  Estimating  the 
yearly  consumption  of  coal  in  this  country  to  be 
7,000,000  tons,  this  immense  body  of  fuel  would 
keep  the  hearths  bright  and  the  furnaces  a-glow 
for  more  than  a  million  of  years.” 

- •  «< - 

Potatoes. — In  Warren  county  and  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  upper  part  of  Pennsylvania,  potatoes 
are  selling  for  37  and  40  cents  per  bushel.  In 
New-York  they  are  quoted  at  $3  50  per  barrel. 
In  this  city,  potatoes  bring  from  $1  to  $1  25 
per  bushel,  and  the  best  article  can  hardly  be 
obtained  at  any  price. — Boston  Journal.  ■ 


Gratuitous  Cultivation. — In  Sunderland, 
Mass.,  there  is  an  association  of  young  men, 
whose  object  is  to  cultivate  a  piece  of  land,  by 
the  gratuitous  labor  of  its  members,  the  avails 
from  the  sale  of  the  crop  being  appropriated  to 
various  benevolent  objects.  Last  year  they  cul¬ 
tivated  three  and  a  quarter  acres  of  broom  corn, 
which  yielded  $135. 


A  WORD  TO  EMPLOYERS. 

It  is  rarely  that  a  word  of  sympathy  or  en¬ 
couragement  is  uttered  by  the  public  press  to 
that  class  of  persons,  so  numerous,  who  are 
called  to  “  bear  the  heat  and  burden”  of  daily 
toil.  We  are,  however,  happy  to  find  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce ,  of  this  city,  an  exception  to 
this  remark ;  for  in  a  late  number  of  this  valu- 
blc  paper  we  find  the  editor  expressing  the  no¬ 
ble  sentiments  of  the  annexed  paragraph,  which 
betray  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the  “  bone  and 
sinew”  of  society : 

“Employers  and  Employed. — Employers  too 
often  treat  those  under  them  as  mere  hirelings, 
who  are  only  to  be  valued  by  what  can  be  got 
out  of  them.  They  are  not  encouraged  to  that 
confidential  intercourse  which  would  greatly 
enhance  their  interest  in  the  business.  If  they 
serve  faithfully,  there  is  something  due  them 
besides  their  salary,  and  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  disheartened  if  they  hear  not  the  voice 
of  approval.  They  should  not  expect  to  be 
either  coaxed  or  caressed,  but  a  word  of  praise 
is  a  grateful  stimulus  to  the  energy  of  the  most 
disinterested.  The  fact  that  he  is  subject ,  makes 
the  employed  all  the  more  sensible  to  courtesy 
and  kindness ;  and  employers  should  not  forget 
that  in  one  sense  both  they  and  their  subordi¬ 
nates  are  equal  and  dependent.” 

It  is  truly  refreshing,  in  these  days  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  indifference  for  the  “lower  classes”  of  so¬ 
ciety,  to  meet  with  those  who  are  neither  afraid 
nor  ashamed  to  advocate  the  rightful  due  of  the 
“  employed”  to  at  least  the  common  and  ordi¬ 
nary  courtesies  of  society.  It  is  too  often  the 
case  that  workmen  in  large  establishments  are 
very  apt  to  be  regarded  with  about  the  same  in¬ 
difference  as  the  machinery  with  which  they  are 
so  intimately  connected,  and  the  movement  of 
which  they  are  called  to  superintend.  Em¬ 
ployers  arc  too  apt  to  forget  that  their  workmen 
have  souls,  whose  immortal  interests  are  as  pre¬ 
cious  in  the  sight  of  God  as  their  own.  It  is 
expected  of  Christian  employers  that  this  impu¬ 
tation  should  not  attach  to  them  at  least,  how¬ 
ever  true  it  may  be  of  mercenary  worldlings. 
As  a  general  thing,  it  is  expected  of  workmen 
that  they  be  “instant  in  season  and  out  of  sea¬ 
son,”  always  ready  to  accommodate  their  em¬ 
ployer  in  ever)'-  emergency.  This  is  often  done 
at  a  great  sacrifice  of  domestic  comfort  by  the 
employed,  or,  it  may  be  a  deprivation  of  those 
spiritual  privileges  so  dearly  prized  by  every 
Christian  heart,  and  which  tend  to  growth  in 
grace  and  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  Is  it 
not  true,  then,  that  the  temporal  interests  of 
employers  are  often  promoted  at  the  expense  of 
both  the  physical  and  spiritual  health  of  the 
employed,  who,  by  extra  labors  exacted  of  them, . 
are  at  once  deprived  of  the  necessary  means  and 
opportunities  of  promoting  these  invaluable 
blessings,  so  necessary  to  their  present  peace 
and  future  happiness?  When  the  employed 
are  thus  willing,  at  so  great  a  sacrifice,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  their  employers  in  promoting  their 
worldly  interests,  surely  they  may  at  least  ex¬ 
pect  from  them  kindly  expressions  of  encour¬ 
agement  and  sympathy,  in  some  degree  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifices 
they  make.  Did  employers  generally  know  the 
electrical  effect  of  a  gentle,  winning  word  of  en¬ 
couragement,  or  a  kind  and  benevolent  act,  spo¬ 
ken  or  bestowed  at  a  time  when  they  have  been 
specially  obliged,  they  would  not  be  so  sparing 
of  them.  Such  words  and  acts  are  appreciated 
by  the  weary  workmen  above  price,  and  cher¬ 
ished  with  grateful  remembrance.  If  a  “righ¬ 
teous  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast,”  how  much 
more  should  a  Christian  employer  be  kind  and 
generous  to  those  he  employs! — Christian  In¬ 
telligencer. 


Writing  Prayer. — A  correspondent  from 
Virginia  sends  us  the  following,  with  appropri¬ 
ate  vouching  of  its  truth :  “At  the  breaking  of 
ground  for  the  commencement  of  the  Lynch- 
burgh  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  at  Lynchburgh, 
the  Rev.  J.  E - ,  by  appointment,  acted  as 


chaplain  on  the  occasion.  At  the  time  appointed 
for  prayer,  the  chaplain  raised  his  hands  and 
said,  “Let  us  pray.”  In  an  instant  all  hats 
were  doffed,  and  the  chaplain  commenced,  slowly 
and  solemnly,  to  read  a  very  appropriate  manu¬ 
script  prayer,  which  he  had  previously  prepared. 
During  the  reading  of  the  prayer,  an  old  negro 
man,  who  had  been  engaged  with  his  spade,  was 
resting  with  one  foot  on  the  spade  and  his  arms 
on  the  handle,  looking  very  intently  in  the 
chaplain’s  face.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer, 
the  old  negro,  straightening  himself  up,  re¬ 
marked  audibly,  “Well,  I  recon  dat  is  de  first 
time  the  Lord  has  ever  been  written  to  on  de 
subject  of  railroads.” 


Remarkable  Dog. — The  editor  of  the  Carlton 
Place  Herald  ‘is  credibly  informed  that  James 
Bigger,  Esq.,  Carlton  Place,  has  a  dog  that  has 
attended  church  for  several  months  past.  When 
his  master  goes  to  church,  the  dog  walks  quietly 
by  his  side ;  and  even  when  his  master  does  not 
attend,  as  soon  as  the  bell  rings  the  dog  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  church  alone ;  waits  at  the  door  until 
some  person  arrives,  when  he  enters — goes  to 
his  master’s  pew  and  makes  visible  signs  for 
some  one  to  open  the  door  that  he  may  make 
one  of  the  congregation.  He  walks  in  ;ind  re¬ 
mains  silent  and  attentive.  Unlike  most  dogs, 
as  soon  as  service  is  over,  he  returns  quietly 
home.  He  “  remembers  the  Sabbath  lay” — a 
good  example  for  many  bipeds  of  the  present 
day. 

The  Kingston  Chronicle  and  News  isreminded 
that  “  we  too  have  a  story  to  relate  of  a  pious 
dog  owned  by  a  friend  in  Canada.  Ic  is  proba¬ 
bly  known  to  all  of  our  readers  that  in  Catholic 
communities  the  parish  church  bell  is  rung 
three  times  a  day,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  for 
what  is  called  the  Angelas.  Whenever  that 
bell  is  heard  the  strict  disciplinarians  of  the 
church  leave  their  work,  uncover  themselves, 
and  repeat  a  short  prayer.  Our  friend  is  not 
one  of  the  most  pious  men  in  the  world,  but  a 
dog  he  owns  seems  determined  to  make  up  for  his 
short-comings ;  for  we  are  assured  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  church  bell  strikes  the  Angelas  he 
stops,  bows  his  head  and  hangs  his  tail  demure¬ 
ly  until  it  has  done  pealing,  when  he  goes  about 
his  business  again,  the  most  important  part  of 
which  is  dosing  under  the  table.” 

■ - «8» - 

People’s  Washing  and  Bathing  Establish¬ 
ment. — The  sum  of  $42,000  was  expended  in  the 
construction  of  the  building  in  Mott  street.  The 
entire  cost  of  ground  and  building  was  $70,000, 
iron  pipes  and  valves  $4000,  and  tin  pipe  over 
$6000.  During  the  first  six  months  that  the 
establishment  was  in  operation,  from  May  to 
November,  the  number  of  bathers  was  50,731 ; 
washerwomen,  4187 ;  the  quantity  of  water  used 
was  31,659  gallons.  From  the  first  of  June  to 
the  31st  of  December,  1853,  62,958  bathers  vis¬ 
ited  the  establishment,  from  whom  was  received 
$3179  80 ;  washers,  6140,  who  paid  $1070. 
The  charges  for  bathing  range  from  3  to  25 
cents ;  for  washing,  drying,  and  ironing,  3  cents 
per  hour.  This  institution  affords  every  facility 
to  the  poor  for  preserving  cleanliness ;  and  from 
the  support  which  it  has  so  far  received,  a  e  are 
encouraged  to  hope  that  it  may  tend  to  multiply 
the  number  of  persons  who  think  a  clean  skin  a 
blessing  analogous  to  a  clear  conscience. — Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce. 

Cause  of  toe  Fertility  of  the  Plains  of 
Babylon. — Gypsum  beds,  says  Mr.  Williams, 
stretch  from  four  hours  above  Mosul  many  miles 
down  the  river,  furnishing  by  their  yearly  wash 
the  richest  possible  deposit  for  the  plains  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  and  fully  accounting  for  the  otherwise 
incredible  reports  of  their  fertility,  as  given  us 
by  Herodotus.  For  thousands  of  years  the  Ti¬ 
gris  has  annually  transported  and  spread  this 
“  dressing”  over  those  regions  free  of  charge, 
and  where  they  now  thoroughly  irrigated,  as  in 
the  days  of  the  energetic  Nebuchadnezzar, 
they  might  again  be  the  granary  of  the  world. 
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Several  years  since  our  attention  was  called 
to  this  beautiful  variety,  and  we  advised  Mr. 
Lawton  to  cultivate  them  for  distribution 
throughout  the  country.  Last  year  we  received 
some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  the  fruit,  and 
Taylor’s  saloon  in  this  city  was  furnished  for 
several  weeks  with  a  daily  supply  for  his  pa¬ 
trons.  This  is  quite  probably  a  new  variety, 
and  its  size  and  quality  seem  not  to  depend 
upon  great  richness  of  soil  or  careful  cultiva- 


LAWTON’S  BLACKBERRY. 

tion.  The  llower,  leaf,  stalk,  and  fruit  have  thus 
far  always  been  found  of  mammoth  proportions 
if  in  any  other  than  a  dry,  sandy  soil.  It  ap¬ 
pears  quite  unlike  any  of  the  upright  varieties 
cultivated  in  Massachusetts  which  we  have  seen, 
and  we  are  almost  inclined  to  consider  it  equal 
to  any  late  acquisition  to  the  fruit  garden.  The 
fruit  is  uniformly  large,  and  the  seeds  so  com¬ 
pletely  imbedded,  that  in  eating  the  fruit  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  its  rich  pulp, 


CLAIMS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PATENTS 

ISSUED  FOR  TIIE  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  28tll,  1854. 

Cultivators. — By  Enos  Boughton,  of  East 
Bloomfield,  N.  Y. :  I  do  not  claim  any  part  of 
the  raising  and  depressing  device  ;  nor  do  I  claim 
the  knife  or  the  wheels  separately. 

I  claim  the  combination  of  the  knife  with 
the  wheels,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  up  the 
ground  and  destroying  thistles  or  any  other 
weed  plants,  or  grasses  therein. 

Cotton  Presses. — C.  J.  Fay,  of  North  Lincoln, 
Me. :  I  claim  the  use  of  the  slats  or  guide  strips, 
arranged  as  set  forth. 

Ee-issue. 

Opening  and  Closing  Gates. — S.  G.  Dug- 
dale,  of  Richmond,  Ind.  Patented  originally 
Oct.  11,  1853:  I  claim,  first,  opening,  closing, 
fastening,  and  unfastening  the  gate,  by  moving 
the  bottom  of  the  gate  in  an  oblique  direction 
from  and  to  the  post  upon  which  it  is  hung,  as 
specified. 

Second,  I  also  claim  the  use  of  the  pendulous 
and  vertical  levers  and  arms  in  combination  with 
the  hinges  of  the  gate,  as  set  forth. 


CANADIAN  AGRICULTURE. 

The  average  product  of  Wheat  in  Upper 
Canada  is  set  down  at  16  14-60  bushels  per 
acre,  and  in  Lower  Canada  at  only  7  8-60 
bushels  per  acre.  These  averages,  it  will  readily 
be  understood,  convey  no  correct  idea  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil.  There  are  plenty  of 
instances  where  over  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre 
are  grown ;  thirty  is  a  very  common  crop.  But 
if  the  crops  sometimes  run  high  above  the 
average,  they  must  also  sometimes  run  far 
below  it,  unless  the  facts  have  been  inaccurately 
stated  to  the  enumerators.  That  this  is  the 


case  in  many  instances  there  can  be  no  doubt 
farmers  often  having  a  fear  that  the  census- 
talcing  has  some  reference  to  the  taxation  of 
of  their  property.  Lower  Canada  is  a  poor 
wheat  country.  For  some  years  the  ravages 
of  the  wheat  fly  was  so  great  as  to  cause  almost 
the  entire  suspension  of  wheat  growing.  Of 
late  years,  this  calamity  has  been  decreasing  in 
some  parts  of  Lower  Canada ;  but  the  weavil 
has  been  steadily  making  his  way  up  toward 
this  section  of  the  Province.  In  1851,  Lower 
Canada  produced  only  3,400,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  which  would  be  not  more  than  half 
sufficient  for  its  population,  on  the  supposition 
that  they  consume  six  bushels  for  every  indi 
vidual.  The  county  in  Lower  Canada  growing 
the  highest  average — Megantic — only  gives  15 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  lowest — L’lslet — 
only  6,  Gashe  and  Saguenay  7  each,  and  Mon¬ 
treal  8  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  surely  not 
worth  while  cultivating  land  to  obtain  such 
miserable  returns  as  these.  The  county  in 
Upper  Canada — Bruce — which  has  the  highest 
average,  shows  20  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
and  26  of  Indian  corn.  Five  counties — viz: 
Halton,  York,  Oxford,  Kent,  and  Peel — grow 
18  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  four  others  17, 
and  three  16  each.  There  is  one  whole  town¬ 
ship  that  averages  26  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre;  four  average  21,  twelve  average  20,  and 
eleven  average  19  bushels.  In  1851,  Upper 
Canada  grew  12,802,272  bushels  of  wheat;  and 
besides  supplying  the  deficiency  of  some  3,000,- 
000  bushels  in  Lower  Canada,  exported  4,276,- 
871  bushels.  The  average  product  of  wheat  in 
Ohio  is  less  per  acre  by  more  than  four  bushels 
than  the  average  of  Upper  Canada. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  make  any  comparison 
between  the  relative  increase  in  the  export  of 
wheat  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 


inasmuch  as  the  United  States  consume,  in  the 
production  of  manufactures,  a  large  quantity  of 
grain,  while  Canada  has  no  such  class  of  con¬ 
sumers.  It  is  not,  however,  unfair  _  to  make  a 
comparison  between  the  relative  increase  of 
production  in  the  two  countries.  During  the 
last  ten  years  the  growth  of  wheat  has  increased 
upward  of  100  per  cent,  in  Canada,  while  in  the 
United  States  the  increase  has  been  only  about 
48  per  cent.  Strange  to  say,  we  have  also  out¬ 
stripped  the  United  States  in  the  increase  of  the 
growth  of  Indian  corn,  in  ten  years,  at  the  rate 
of  163  against  60  per  cent.  In  oats,  Upper 
Canada  has,  during  the  same  period,  increased 
the  production  133  per  cent,  against  17  per 
cent,  in  the  United  States.  All  Canada  produces 
one-seventh  more  wheat  than  Ohio  per  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  population,  although  Ohio  has 
9,800,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  against  7,300,- 
000  in  Canada.  The  Census  Commissioner  in 
the  United  States  makes  a  most  important 
omission  in  not  giving  the  number  of  acres 
under  any  peculiar  crop ;  an  arrangement  which 
prevents  comparisons  with  other  countries,  that 
might  be  of  great  advantage.  From  this  cause 
it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  average  pro¬ 
ductions  per  acre  of  any  particular  crop  in 
Canada  with  the  same  in  the  United  States. 

The  truth  is,  Upper  Canada  runs  too  much 
upon  wheat,  to  the  partial  neglect  of  some  pro¬ 
ductions.  In  1851  Canada  possessed  49,963 
more  milch  cows  than  Ohio,  and  yet  did  not 
produce  as  much  butter  by  one- third,  and  only 
about  one-eighth  as  much  cheese.  In  these 
two  items  Canada  is  short  to  the  value  of  about 
$2,000,000  a  year,  although  she  possesses  more 
cows  than  Ohio.  The  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
such  analomies  as  these  cannot  but  be  of  the 
highest  importance.  It  must  not  be  concluded 
that  Canada  is  making  no  progress  in  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  butter  and  cheese.  The  reverse  is  the 
fact.  Within  the  three  years  from  1849  to  1851 
inclusive,  the  production  of  butter  has  increased 
372  per  cent.,  and  that  of  cheese  223  per  cent. 
Of  sheep,  the  Province  owns  but  1,600,000, 
while  Ohio  has  no  less  than  4,000,000.  The 
annual  production  of  wool  in  that  State  exceeds 
ours  by  $6,400,000,  and  of  sheep,  reckoned  at 
$1  50  each,  about  $3,500,000.  Yet  there  is 
very  little  difference  in  the  respective  number 
of  occupied  acres  here  and  in  Ohio ;  while  there 
the  extent  cultivated  is  about  one-third  more 
than  with  us.  The  discovery  of  these  facts  must 
lead  to  an  inquiry  into  their  cause,  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  result  favorably  to  the  cause  of  agri¬ 
culture. — Corr.  of  Tribune. 


Pigeon  Roost -Hunter's  Paradise. — In  Frank¬ 
lin  county,  Indiana,  north  of  the  town  of  Brook- 
ville,  the  pigeons  congregate  now-a-niglits  in 
prodigious  numbers.  The  woods,  over  a  space 
of  ten  miles  in  length  by  five  in  breadth,  are 
nightly  filled  by  countless  multitudes  of  these 
birds,  that  light  upon  the  branches  and  pile 
upon  each  other  in  such  enormous  masses,  that 
the  stoutest  limbs  give  way,  killing  in  their  fall 
thousands  of  their  destroyers.  Mornings  and 
evenings  the  air  is  darkened  by  swarms  of  my¬ 
riads  upon  myriads  of  pigeons.  The  flocks  are 
miles  in  extent,  and  sweep  over  the  heavens  like 
thunder  clouds.  The  roar  of  the  innumerable 
wings  during  the  hours  of  arrival  and  depart¬ 
ure  at  the  roost,  is  tremendous.  The  ground 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  roost  is  covered  in  places 
to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  by  pigeon  guano. 
Hundreds  of  hogs  are  engaged  in  devouring  the 
birds  which  are  killed  by  various  casualties. 
The  people  in  that  vicinity  are  tired  of  shooting 
among  the  serial  hosts. 

A  person  who  desires  to  kill  a  few  thousand 
in  the  course  of  a  night,  takes  his  gun  and  am¬ 
munition,  enters  the  roost,  sits  down  and  fires 
as  often  as  he  can  load,  directly  upward,  and 
his  game  tumbles  down  around  him.  It  has 
been  remarked,  facetiously  perhaps,  that  some 
sportsmen  have  been  overwhelmed  and  nearly 
crushed  in  the  fall  of  birds  following  a  shot. 

A  genuine  sportsman  would  not  enjoy  such 
,  murderous  operations  as  these,  but  men  who 
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ai'e  fond  of  shedding  blood — even  if  it  be  that 
of  birds — should  snatch  their  guns,  take  the 
stage  and  away  to  the  roost. —  Cincinnati  Com¬ 
mercial. 

A  New  Way  to  Quench  Thirst. — In  a  cer¬ 
tain  village  lived  a  very  honest  farmer  who, 
having  a  number  of  men  hoeing  in  a  field,  went 
to  see  how  his  wrork  went  on.  Finding  one  of 
them  sitting  still,  he  reproved  him  for  idleness ; 
the  man  answered,  “  I  thirst  for  the  spirit.” 
“  Grog,  you  mean  I  suppose,”  said  the  farmer; 
“but  if  the  Bible  teaches  you  to  thirst  after  the 
spirit,  it  says,  also,  ‘hoc! — every  one  that 
thirsteth.’  ” 


pal  river.  The  word  signifies  river  of  men. 

Indiana  was  so  called  in  1802,  from  the 
American  Indians. 

Ohio  was  so  called  in  1802,  from  its  southern 
boundary. 

Missouri  was  so  called  in  1824,  from  its  prin¬ 
cipal  river. 

Michigan  was  so  called  in  1802,  from  the  lake 
on  its  borders. 

Arkansas  was  so  called  in  1819,  from  its 
principal  river. 

Florida  was  so  called  by  Juan  Ponce  De 
Leon,  in  1651,  because  it  was  discovered  on 
Easter,  Sunday — in  Spanish,  “  Puscue  Florida.” 


I  am  Seen. — Why  did  you  not  pocket  some 
of  those  pears?”  said  one  boy  to  another ;  “  no¬ 
body  was  there  to  see.”  “  Yes  there  was — I 
was  there  to  see  myself,  and  I  don’t  mean  to 
see  myself  do  a  mean  thing.” 

“  Have  you  much  fish  in  your  basket  ?” 
asked  a  person  of  a  fisherman  who  was  return¬ 
ing  home.  “Yes,  a  good  eel,”  was  the  rather 
slippery  reply. 

“  What  is  patrimony?” 

Answer — ■“  Something  left  by  a  father.” 

“  What  would  you  call  it  if  left  by  a  mother?” 

Answer — “  Matrimony.” 

When  is  the  soup  likely  to  run  out  of  the 
saucepan  ? — When  there’s  a  leek  in  it. 

- «-•-« - - 

HOW  THE  STATES  GOT  NAMED- 

Maine  was  so  called  as  early  as  1638,  from 
Maine  in  France,  of  which  Henrietta  Maria, 
Queen  of  England,  was  at  that  time  proprietor. 

New-Hampshire  was  the  name  given  to  the 
territory  conveyed  by  the  Plymouth  Company 
to  Captain  John  Mason,  by  patent,  November 
7,  1739,  with  reference  to  the  patentee,  who 
was  Governor  of  Portsmouth,  in  Hampshire, 
England. 

Vermont  was  so  called  by  the  inhabitants  in 
their  declaration  of  independence,  Jan.  15,  1776, 
from  the  French  verd,  green,  and  mount ,  moun¬ 
tain. 

Massachusetts  was  named  from  a  tribe  of  Indi¬ 
ans  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  The  tribe 
is  thought  to  derive  its  name  from  the  blue  hills 
of  Milton.  “  I  have  learned,”  said  Roger  Will¬ 
iams,  “that  Massachusetts  was  so  called  from 
the  Blue  Hills.” 

Rhode  Island  was  so  called  in  1644,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

Newr-York  was  so  called  in  reference  to  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  to  whom  this  terri¬ 
tory  was  granted. 

Pennsylvania  was  so  called  in  1631,  after 
Wm.  Penn. 

Delaware  was  so  called  in  1702,  from  Dele- 
ware  Bay,  on  which  it  lies,  and  which  received 
its  name  from  Lord  La  Warr,  who  died  in  this 
Bay. 

Maryland  was  so  called  in  honor  of  Iienriette 
Maria,  Queen  of  Chailes  I,  in  his  patent  to 
Lord  Baltimore,  June,  30,  1632. 

Virginia  was  so  called  in  1584,  after  Elizabeth, 
the  Virgin  Queen  of  England. 

Carolina  was  so  called  by  the  French  in  1564, 
in  honor  to  King  Charles  IX.  of  France. 

Georgia  was  so  called  in  1692,  in  honor  of 
King  George  II. 

Alabama  was  so  called  in  1817,  from  its  prin¬ 
cipal  river. 

Mississippi  was  so  called  in  1800,  from  its 
Western  boundary.  Mississippi  is  said  to  de¬ 
note  the  whole  river,  that  is  the  river  formed 
by  the  union  of  many. 

Louisiana  was  so  called  in  honor  of  Louis 
XIV.  of  France. 

Tenessee  was  so  called  in  1790,  from  its  princi¬ 
pal  river.  The  word  Tennessee  is  said  to  sig¬ 
nify  a  curved  spoon. 

Kentucky  was  so  called  in  1762,  from  its 
principal  river. 

Illinois  was  so  called  in  1809,  from  its  princi¬ 


Distehpeii  in  Dogs. — The  author  says  of  this 
common  disease,  that  it  is  similar  to  the  typhus 
fever  in  man,  and  that  it  requires  similar  treat¬ 
ment.  He  quotes  Dr.  Gay’s  diagnosis  of  typhus 
fever,  and  then  gives  his  own  of  distemper,  to 
prove  similarity  of  symptoms  in  man  and  dog 
laboring  under  each  disease.  The  proper  treat¬ 
ment  of  distemper  is  explained  at  great  length. 
We  shall  only  copy  the  treatment  recommended 
when  the  animal  is  first  attacked  by  distemper, 
as  it  frequently  arrests  the  further  progress  of 
the  disease.  “  In  the  incipient  period  I  should 
recommend  that  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap 
should  be  given  as  early  as  the  disease  can  be 
clearly  made  out  to  be  distemper.  The  dose 
should  be  as  follows : 

Six  weeks  old,  Calomel  1  gr.  Jalap  4  grs. 
Three  months  old,  “  2  “  “6  “ 

Six  “  “  “  3  “  “  9  “ 

Nine  “  “  “  4  “  “  12  “ 

Above  nine  months,  “  4  “  “  14  “ 


This  dose  should  be  made  into  a  ball  with  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  and  is  chiefly  useful  in  procuring  a 
good  flow  of  bile,  and  also  in  removing  any  lodg¬ 
ment  in  the  bowels  which  puppies  are  so  liable  to, 
from  their  habit  of  eating  all  sorts  of  filth  com¬ 
ing  in  their  way.  After  this  has  acted  freely, 
which  should  be  encouraged  by  warm  broth,  the 
puppy  should  be  kept  in  an  airy  and  warm  box, 
and  never  suffered  to  go  out  and  exercise  on  any 
pretense  whatever  till  quite  free  from  disease. 
This  point,  I  am  confident,  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance.  Plenty  of  water  should  be 
allowed  for  him  to  drink,  in  which  is  to  be  dis¬ 
solved  one  drachm  of  nitre  to  each  quart;  and 
he  should  be  fed  upon  light  broth  and  jelly, 
with  a  little  oatmeal  to  thicken  it.  At  this  time 
the  dog  usually  takes  enough  food  of  his  own 
accord,  but  if  lie  refuse  it,  a  little  should  be 
given  him  with  the  spoon,  twice  a  day; 
and  if  the  color  of  the  faeces  be  not  tolerably 
healthy,  two  or  three  grains  of  mercury,  with 
chalk,  should  be  given  every  night.  From  the 
time  that  any  local  symptoms  begin  to  show 
themselves,  the  period  of  re-action  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced,  and  it  is  at  this  stage  that 
the  chief  difficulty  in  treatment  arises,  since  it 
requires  some  experience  to  decide  upon  the  de¬ 
gree  of  inflammation  or  congestion  present,  and 
consequently  upon  the  strength  of  the  remedy 
required  to  combat  the  maladies. 


The  Sense  of  Smell.— Theory  of  Odors. — 
So  much  has  been  written  on  our  five  physical 
faculties — sight,  hearing,  taste,  touch,  and 
smelling — that  it  has  occupied  a  large  portion 
of  the  various  published  works  from  the  time 
when  printing  was  invented.  The  three  senses 
first-named  have  fairly  been  written  out ;  but 
not  much  has  yet  appeared  relating,  directly,  to 
the  others.  Mr.  Septimus  Piesse  now  gives  us 
a  theory  of  the  olfactory  nerve  in  distinguishing 
perfumes.  Scents  appear  to  influence  the  smell¬ 
ing  nerve  in  certain  definite  degrees.  There  is, 
as  it  were,  an  octave  of  odors,  like  an  octave  in 
music.  Certain  odors  blend  in  unison  with  the 
notes  of  an  instrument.  For  instance,  almond, 
heliotrope,  vanilla,  and  orange-blossom,  blend 
together,  each  producing  different  degrees,  of  a 
nearly  similar  impression.  Again,  we  have  cit¬ 
ron,  lemon,  verbena,  and  orange  peel,  forming  a 
higher  octave  of  smells,  which  blend  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner.  The  figure  is  completed  by  what 
are  called  semi-odors,  such  as  rose  and  rose-ger¬ 


anium  for  the  half-note  ;  petty-grain  the  note ; 
neroTy,  a  black  key,  or  half-note ;  followed  by 
the  fleur  d’orange,  a  full  note.  Then  we  have 
patchouly,  sandal-wood,  and  vitivert,  with  many 
others  running  into  each  other.  From  the  per¬ 
fumes  already  known,  we  may  produce,  by  uni¬ 
ting  them  in  proper  proportions,  the  smell  of 
almost  any  flower.  When  perfumes  are  mixed 
which  strike  the  same  key  of  the  olfactory  nerve, 
no  idea  of  a  different  scent  is  produced  as  the 
scent  dies  off  from  the  handkerchief ;  but  when 
they  are  not  mixed  upon  this  principle,  then  we 
hear  that  such  and  such  a  perfume  becomes 
“  sickly,”  or  “  faint,”  after  it  has  been  in  use  a 
short  time. — Besticlc's  Annals  of  Pharmacy 
and  Chemistry. 

Gold  and  silver  are  metals  quite  too  heavy  for 
us  to  carry-  to  heaven  ;  but,  in  good  hands,  they 
can  be  made  to  pave  the  way  to  it. 

Peace  is  the  evening  star  of  the  soul,  as  vir¬ 
tue  is  its  sun,  and  the  two  are  never  far  apart. 

The  love  of  the  beautiful  and  true,  like  the 
dewdrops  in  the  heart  of  the  crystal,  remains 
forever  clear  and  limpid  in  the  inmost  shrine  of 
the  soul. 

An  old  Bank. — Elihu  Burritt  calls  Califor¬ 
nia  “  God’s  Bank  of  uncoined  specie.” 

Pathetic.  —  The  young  woman  who  was 
“driven  to  distraction,”  now  fears  she  will  have 
to  walk  back. 


Markets. 


Remarks. — Breadstuff's  have  slightly  declined 
during  the  past  week.  Pork  and  Beef  the 
same,  while  dressed  h.ogs  have  advanced  a 
little.  Wool  has  a  downward  tendency. 

Cotton  has  given  way  the  past  week  from  J 
to  i  cent  per  lb.  Sugar  is  a  trifle  higher. 

Money  still  continues  in  great  demand  outside 
of  the  Banks.  From  10  to  15  per  cent,  are  the 
current  rates  of  discount  of  best  to  good  com¬ 
mercial  paper  at  short  dates,  and  loans  on 
stocks.  No  other  securities  current. 


From  the  Mark  Lime  Express,  Jan.  16tli. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  BRITISH  CORN  TRADE. 

The  Wheat  trade  has  not  been  quite  so  ani¬ 
mated  during  the  last  few  days  as  it  was  in  the 
commencement  of  the  week;  but  the  previ¬ 
ously-established  rise  has  been  very  firmly  sup¬ 
ported.  That  a  period  of  calm  should  succeed 
after  the  late  activity,  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  operations  of  business,  when 
carried  on  on  sound  principles.  The  same  thing 
has  taken  place  on  several  occasions  during  the 
last  six  months;  indeed,  after  each  important 
rise  there  has  been  a  pause.  Buyers  have  not 
paid  the  enhanced  rates  willingly ;  and  so  soon 
as  they  have  secured  what  they  have  deemed 
sufficient  to  provide  for  immediate  wants,  they 
have  in  almost  every  instance  ceased  to  operate 
until  such  time  as  their  purchases  had  passed 
into  consumption,  when,  driven  b}^  necessity  to 
replenish  their  stocks,  they  have  again  appeared 
in  the  markets,  and  the  upward  movement  has 
received  a  fresh  impetus.  It  is  quite  possible, 
therefore,  that  the  Wheat  trade  may  remain 
quiet  for  a  few  weeks ;  but  nothing  has  trans¬ 
pired  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  highest  point 
has  yet  been  attained.  Affairs  in  the  East 
remain  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  before, 
and  the  danger  of  war  is  quite  as  imminent  as 
at  any  former  period ;  hence  the  regular  course 
of  business  with  the  Black  Sea  ports  is  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  supplies 
from  that  quarter  are  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
than  ever.  The  navigation  of  the  Baltic  may 
perhaps  be  set  free  somewhat  earlier  than  usual ; 
but  we  cannot  calculate  on  receiving  aid  from 
thence  until  April.  The  greater  part  of  the 
long-expected  American  supply  is  now  to  hand  j 
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and,  after  what  is  known  to  be  still  on  passage 
(no  very  large  quantity)  shall  have  reached  us, 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  break  in  the  arrivals  from 
that  quarter.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  there 
is  not  much  prospect  of  any  material  increase 
in  the  supplies  of  foreign  breadstuffs  for  two  or 
three  months  to  come ;  meanwhile  our  stocks 
are  boing  diminished,  considerable  purchases 
having  been  made  by  buyers  from  the  interior 
at  all  the  ports  where  foreign  Wheat  could  be 
obtained.  The  only  circumstances  which  may 
perhaps  have  the  effect  of  preventing  any  further 
immediate  rise  appears  to  us  to  be  the  cessation 
of  the  export  demand.  The  recent  material 
advance  here  has  at  length  raised  our  prices 
somewhat  above  those  current  in  France  and 
Belgium,  hence  shipments  from  this  country 
will  no  longer  pay  a  profit  in  the  French  and 
Belgian  markets,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  balance  may  turn  the  other  way,  in  which 
case  re-shipments,  to  a  moderate  extent,  to 
Great  Britain  might  take  place,  which  would 
certainly  have  some  effect.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  of  Ireland  (which 
has  thus  far  taken  very  little  Wheat)  requiring 
supplies  from  this  side  of  the  channel ;  and  any 
falling  off  in  the  foreign  demand  may  conse¬ 
quently  be  counteracfed  by  an  increased  inquiry 
from  the  sister  isle. 

From  Ireland  we  learn  that  Wheat  had 
become  very  scarce.  Oats,  though  undoubtedly 
a  good  crop  in  that  country,  having  been  very 
largely  consumed  for  meal,  were  beginning  to 
appear  at  the  different  markets  much  more 
sparingly ;  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that, 
in  the  absence  of  large  arrivals  of  Indian  Corn, 
Ireland  will  have  to  import  Wheat  on  rather  an 
extensive  scale. 

Indian  Corn  has  been  held  at  very  full  terms, 
say  2s.  to  4s.  per  qr.  more  than  last  week ;  only 
three  cargoes  have  arrived  off  the  coast,  and 
these  have  been  readily  disposed  of. 


From  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  Jan.  23d. 

The  dull  reports  from  Mark  Lane  of  Monday, 
and  the  rather  important  fall  which  occurred  at 
Liverpool  on  the  following  day,  produced  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  the  tone  of  the  trade  at 
most  of  the  provincial  markets.  Farmers  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  quite  taken  by  surprise,  and 
they  manifested  greater  anxiety  to  realize  than 
they  have  exhibited  at  any  previous  period  for 
some  months  past.  The  fall  from  the  highest 
point  amounted,  at  several  of  the  markets  in  the 
agricultural  districts  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  to  4s.  to  5s.  per  qr.,  but  the  decline 
generally  has  not  exceeded  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr. 
The  deliveries  from  the  growers  have  certainly 
increased,  and  in  some  districts  rather  large 
supplies  have  been  brought  forward,  which  has 
led  to  the  belief  that  there  is  more  Wheat  of 
home  growth  remaining  in  the  country  than 
was  previously  supposed.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  admit  or  to  deny  this  inference,  but  we  can¬ 
not  regard  the  circumstance  alluded  to  as  any 
proof.  When  prices  are  as  high  as  they  now 
are,  and  the  idea — whether  well  founded  or 
otherwise — gains  possession  of  the  minds  of 
holders  that  a  reaction  is  about  to  take  place, 
there  is  a  natural  desire  to  sell.  This  would 
have  its  influence,  however  small  the  quantity 
held  might  be.  The  trade  appears  to  be  already 
recovering  from  the  temporary  depression,  and 
purchasers  could  not  buy  on  as  easy  terms  at 
the  close  as  they  might  have  done  in  the  middle 
of  the  week.  Several  circumstances  have  com¬ 
bined  to  cause  the  reaction,  the  most  prominent 
of  which  has,  in  our  opinion,  been  the  sudden 
cessation  of  the  export  demand,-  and  to  the  fact 
that  a  few  offers  of  Wheat  have  been  made  from 
ports  to  which  we  have  recently  been  shipping 
rather  extensively.  The  liberal  arrivals  of 
bread-stuffs  from  America  during  the  last  week 
or  two  have  also  tended  to  check  the  upward 
movement,  and  the  change  in  the  weather  from 
severe  frost  to  thaw  has  not  been  altogether 
without  influence,  inasmuch  as  an  earlier  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Baltic  than  had  previously  been  calcu¬ 
lated  on  was  thereby  rendered  probable.  Hold¬ 


ers  of  foreign  Wheat,  who  generally  weigh  the 
chances  for  and  against  a  rise  or  fall  more  care¬ 
fully  than  our  agricultural  friends,  have  shown 
no  want  of  confidence,  and  though  some  sales 
of  American  produce  were  made  at  Liverpool 
on  Tuesday  at  rather  lower  prices,  the  decline 
was  speedily  recovered,  and,  according  to  the 
reports  from  thence  received  this  morning,  the 
decline  had  been  almost  wholly  regained  on 
Friday.  The  arrivals  into  Liverpool  during  the 
week  ending  the  16th  instant  from  America 
consisted  of  66,649  qrs.  Wheat,  and  140,000  brls. 
Flour. 

Having  had  very  few  offers  of  Indian  Corn 
afloat,  and  extreme  rates  having  been  asked, 
nothing  of  interest  has  transpired  in  the  article. 

PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

Wholesale  prices  of  the  more  important  Vegetables, 

Fruits, &c.  m 

Wastangton  Market,  Feb.  11,1854. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  Carters,  $  bbl.,  $3  25©$3. 37J£; 
Mercers,  $3  25;  Western  Reds,  $2  75  ;  Junes,  §3;  Meri- 
noes,  an  inferior  variety,  $2  25  ;  Sweet  Potatoes,  ^  bbl. 
only  sold  by  the  barrel  at  this  season,  as  they  are  limited  in 
supply,  $4@$4  25 ;  Cabbages,  $  100,  $6@§6  50  ;  Savoys, 
from  §5@$7  50;  Red  Cabbage,  $7@§8 ;  Onions  yellow  $ 
bbl.  $3;  red  do,  $1  75@$2;  Parsneps  ^  bbl.,  $2  25;  Car¬ 
rots,  f!  bbl.,  $1  50  ;  Beets,  $1  25@$1  50  ;  Turnips  Ruta 
Baga,  $  bbl.,  $1  75  ;  white  do.,  $1  75@$2;  Yellow  Stone 
do.,  $1  75@$2  ;  Spinach,  $  bbl.,  $2  50 ;  Celery,  $  doz. 
bunches,  $1@1  25  ;  Parsley,  doz.  bunches,  25@37j£c. 
Lettuce  tg  doz.  37J£c- ;  Corn  Salad  per  basket,  $1@1  25. 

Fruits. — Apples,  R.  I.  Greenings,  $  bbl.,  $3@$3  25  ; 
Spitzenburgs,  $3 ;  Baldwins,  $3  50@§3  75 ;  Russets,  $2  75  ; 
Pennock  red,  $2  50@2  75;  Talman’s  Sweeting,  $2  25@$2 
50;  Gilliflower,  $2  75;  Swaar,  $3;  Mixed  sorts,  ^1  bbl. 
$2  50 ;  Cranberries,  $  bbl.,  $5@$7  50  ;  Hickory  nuts, 
bbl.,  $4. 

Vegetables. — We  have  been  treated  to  one  or  two  wet 
days  during  the  past  week,  and  one  unusually  disagreeable. 
Snow  four  inches  deep  accumulated  in  a  few  hours,  which 
disappeared  almost  as  rapidly,  having  been  succeeded  by  a 
steady  rain,  just  what  was  desired  by  our  mud  and  slush- 
hating  citizens.  To  day  a  piercing  frost  makes  walking 
pleasant,  and  the  necessary  to  keep  the  blood  in  circulation. 
These  rapid  changes  have  their  effect  on  vegetables  and 
fruits.  We  observed  many  samples  of  damaged  apples,  not 
so  much  by  frost  as  by  heating,  though  when  the  change  is 
sudden,  each  extreme  has  an  equally  injurious  tendency. 
The  varieties  of  vegetables  have  been  increased  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  Lettuce  and  Bermuda  Tomatoes  in  boxes  ;  as  the 
boxes  were  not  opened,  we  could  not  .judge  of  the  quality  of 
the  contents,  they  sell  for  $2  50  per  box  by  retail ;  our  hot 
house  cultivators  have  not  been  behind  the  Bermudians,  as 
we  have  eaten  raw,  ripe  tomatoes  four  weeks  ago,  grown  on 
Staten  Island.  Lettuce,  though  plentiful  from  the  market 
gardeners’  frames,  is  not  of  that  quality  we  hope  to  see  in  a 
few  years  raised  by  a  little  more  skiil  and  attention.  When 
it  will  pay  the  commercial  gardener,  it  will  be  raised.  Cel¬ 
ery  and  parsneps  are  scarce,  and  spinach  quite  so.  All 
these  features  of  the  season,  and  the  enormous  prices  of 
provisions — now  a  stereotyped  phrase — will  last  but  a  short 
space.  They  cannot  last  much  longer,  for  Spring  will  come 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  at  its  appointed  time. 

Fruits. — We  have  no  special  remark  to  offer  as  to  fruit. 
Cranberries  are  still  maintaining  their  average  rates,  though 
many  speculators  have  been  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of 
realizing  an  unusual  rato  for  their  lots,  as  they  could  not 
keep  perfect  through  all  the  changes  of  weather.  The  supply 
at  present  is  quite  equal  to  the  demand.  Cranberry  growers 
must  look  to  their  interests  with  a  little  more  judgment. 
Next  crop  will  be  much  more  extensive  than  any  heretofore, 
as  many  have  embarked  capital  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
popular  small  fruit.  Poultry  and  eggs  maintain  their  prices 
9  to  10c.  for  chickens,  and  10@llc.  for  turkeys.  Eggs 
wholesale,  six  for  one  shilling ;  by  retail,  live  for  a  shilling, 

NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  February  13,  1854. 

The  weather  had  very  little  influence  on  the  state  of  the 
market  to-day.  Many  butchers  had  little  meat  on  hand  as 
their  purchases  this  day  week  were  not  very  heavy.  They 
were  disposed  to  make  quick  business  of  it,  which  enlivened 
the  market  a  little.  The  choice  steers  reported  this  day 
week,  namely,  the  Red  Devon,  fed  by  Asa  H.  Stevens,  of 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  for  sale  by  Miller  &  Co.,  and 
two  Durhams,  fed  by  Col.  Mills,  Steuben  Couuty,  N.  Y., 
had  not  been  disposed  of,  and  were  in  market,  having  been 
kept  over  at  an  expense  of  about  $3  per  head.  The  owners 
were  still  disposed  to  obtain  a  very  high  price,  little  less 
than  the  figures  then  quoted,  namely,  §300  for  the  Devon,  the 
estimated  weight  of  which  in  the  beef  is  1800 — the  Durham 
steers  fed  by  Col.  Mills,  Mount  Morris,  were  estimated  by 
him  at  1500  for  one  and  1400  for  the  other  ;  the  former  is 
held  at  $200,  the  latter  $225  ;  neither  had  been  disposed  of 
when  we  left.  There  were  some  lots  of  choice  cattle  besides 
these  sold  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 


Eighty-four  head  of  grade  Durhams  about  three  years  old, 
owned  by  McClure  and  Read,  part  of  them  from  Logan 
Co.,  Qhio,  and  a  part  from  Erie  Co.,  Pa.,  averaged  about 
700,  and  were  held  at  O^c.  Pei'  pound. 

There  is  nothing  of  importance  to  report  with  the  above 
exceptions.  Prices  of  beef  ranged  about  the  same  as  last 
week's  quotations,  and  may  stand  as  follows : 

Lowest  price,  8>£c. 

Middling  beef,  9@9%c. 

Best,  10c. 

excepting  the  few  choice  steers  particularised  above. 

The  receipts  of  cattle  at  the 

Washington  Yards,  Forty-fourth  street. 

A.  M.  Allerton,  Proprietor, 
for  the  week  ending  Feb.  13,  are 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  IN  MARKET  TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 

1,839 

Cows, 

16 

Sheep, 

761 

Veals, 

290 

Swine, 

375 

Of  these  there  were  forwarded  by  the  Ilarlem  railroad, 
beeves,  152  ;  cows,  16  ;  sheep,  488  ;  veals,  290. 

J, By  the  Hudson  River  railroad,  beeves,  675  ;  sheep,  164; 
swine,  125. 

By  the  Erie  railroad,  beeves,  800  ;  sheep,  109  ;  swine,  250. 

New-York  State  furnished  417  cattle  forwarded  by  cars 

From  Pennsylvania,  on  foot,  139. 

Ohio  by  cars,  561. 

Virginia,  on  foot,  29. 

Connecticut,  on  foot,  17  beeves  and  10  sheep. 

Kentucky,  on  foot,  474. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Allerton  reports  the  price  of  swine  at  6c. 

The  cattle  received  at  the  other  market  places,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  street. 

This  market  place  we  are  informed,  will  not  be  discon¬ 
tinued  till  tho  street  is  widened,  if  that  should  be  decided 
upon. 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  IN  MARKET  TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 

275 

50 

Cows  and  Calves,  30 

14 

Sheep, 

3,000 

400 

Veals, 

20 

“Browning’s,  Sixth  street. 

Beeves, 

287 

Cows, 

75 

Sheep, 

2,760 

1,600 

There  were  95  Iambs  from  Elmira,  N.  Y.  ;  these  were 
held  at  $4@5.  The  demand  on  Saturday  last,  and  the 
prices  were  a  little  better  than  the  average  to-day.  No 
variation  need  be  quoted  from  the  prices  of  last  week. 

O’Brien’s,  Sixth  street. 

Beeves,  156 

Cows,  33 

At  Chamberlin’s  the  prices  of  beef  are  quoted  from  7J£ 
©10c. 

Sheep.  This  market  is  very  dull. ,  Mutton  in  tho  car¬ 
case  at  Washington  Market  is  selling  from  5@8J£c.  per 
pound,  according  to  quality. 

John  Mortimore,  broker  at  Chamberlins’,  reports  the 
following  sales  during  the  past  week  : 


Sheep. 

Average  per  head. 

Per  pour'd 

180 

$4  50 

10c. 

100 

5  25 

lO^c. 

140 

3 -37 

8#c. 

85 

3  50 

9c. 

335 

5  25 

10c. 

160 

4  00 

9%c. 

312 

5  50 

I0%e. 

179 

4  37J£ 

10c. 

Wh.  Deiieart  has  had  nothing  of  importance  to  report 
this  week. 

Cows  with  Calves  maintain  a  steady  price,  from  $25© 
§40.  Two  were  sold  according  to  one  of  the  dealers,  for 
§36.  The  calves  were  left  behind,  which  may  be  calculated 
as  worth  four  dollars.  The  highest  price  quoted  is  $45. 

Veals  are  not  altered  either  in  supply  or  price  7©Se.  is 
the  average. 

a  Swine. — The  price  of  pork  is  considerably  advanced. 
Carcasses  in  Washington  Market  sell  for  7J^@8Xc.  per 
pound,  and  by  the  lot,  for  8c.  Western  Markets  are  also 
firm  at  advanced  rates. 

The  improved  cattle  exposed  for  sale  during  the  few  past 
weeks,  have  excited  the  emulation  of  feeders,  and  when  we 
consider  the  rapid  progress  made  since  the  press  of  this  city 
commenced  to  bring  the  facts  before  the  public,  we  must  ex¬ 
pect  a  still  greater  improvement  during  the  present  year, 
Mr.  A.  M.  Allerton  is  at  much  pains  and  labor  to  perfect 
the  lists  as  they  now  stand  in  the  reports  without  any 
reward,  hut  the  sense  of  benefit  to  the  Agricultural  interest, 
and  the  consumers  of  meat  in  this  city. 
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PRICES  CURRENT, 

Produce,  Groceries,  Provisions,  Lumber,  &c. 

Ashes. 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853 . fl  100  lbs.  5  81%@ - 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852 . 6  25  @ - 

Beeswax. 

American  Yellow .  . ^  lb.  —  27 

Bristles. 

American,  Gray  and  White . —  40 

Coal. 

Liverpool  Orrel . $  chaldron,  10  50 

Scotch . . @ - 

Sidney .  7  75  @  50 

Pictou .  8  50  @ 

Anthracite _ :  . 2,000  lb.  6  50  ®  7  — 

Cotton.  Atlantic  Other  Gulf 

Ports.  Florida.  Ports. 

Inferior . —  @ —  —  <g> —  —  @ — 

Low  to  good  ord .  7%@8%  7%@8%  7%@8% 

Low  to  good  mid .  9%@10%  10%@11%  11  @11% 

Mid.  fair  to  fair . 10  @11  11%@11%  11%@12 

Fully  fr.  to  good  fr . 11%@ — 

Good  and  fine . —  @— 

Cotton  Bagging. 

Gunny  Cloth . .  . 

American  Kentucky.,.  . 

Dundee . .  . 

Coffee. 

Java,  White .  lb. 

Mocha . . 

Brazil . 

Maracaibo . . . 

St.  Domingo . (cast) . 

Cordage. 

Bale  Rope . 

Boit  Rope . 

Corks. 

Velvet,  Quarts 

Velvet,  Pints . . - 

Phials . - 

Grain. 

Wheat,  White  Genesee . 13  bush 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) 

Wheat,  Southern,  White. 

Wheat,  Ohio,  While 
Wheat,  Michigan,  White 
Wheat,  Mixed  Western 
Wheat,  Western  Red 
Rye,  Northern 
Corn,  Unsound 
Corn,  Round  Yellow 
Corn,  Round  White. 

Corn,  Southern  White 
Corn,  Southern  Yellot 
Corn,  Southern  Mixed 
Corn,  Western  Mixed 
Corn,  Western  Yellow 
Barley 

Oats,  River  and  Canal 
Oats,  New-Jersey 
Oats,  Western, 

Oats,  Pcnna 
Oats,  Southern 

Peas,  Black-eyed . 13  2  bush. 

Peas,  Canada . bush. 

Beans,  White . 


•  13  yard,  —  10%@10% 


13  @—13 
13%  © — 14 
10%©— 

11  @-H% 
9%@--10 


!  11).  - 


'  gro. 


7  @-10 
-  @-14% 

35  @ — 45 
20  @—28 
4  @—12  * 


1  18%©-  — 

1  50  ©1  62% 


lb.  —  20  ©  —  22 
....—  19  ©  —  21 
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Hair. 

Rio  Giandc,  Mixed . 

Buenos  Ayres,  Mixed . 

Hemp. 

Russia,  clean  . 13  ton.285 

Russia,  Outshot . . @ - 

Manilla . 131b. —  10%@ - 

Sisal . —  10  “ 

Sunn . —  6 

fgltalian . 13  ton,  240  — 

S*Jute . 132  50 

^American,  Dew-rotted . 170  — 

)?“ American,  do.,  Dressed . 180  — 

^American,  Water-rotted, . . 


@ - 

@ - 

@135 
@175  50 
©220  — 
© - 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Advertisements  for  the  American  Agriculturist  must  be 
paid  for  in  advance. 

WANTED— A  GARDENER  — one  who  understands  his 
business,  and  can  bring  the  best  recommendations.— 
A  married  man  preferred. 

23-20*  Apply  to  S.,  189  Water  street. 


ATKINS'  SELF-RAKING  REAPER.— 40  of  these  machines 
were  used  last  harvest  in  grass  or  grain  or  both,  with  al¬ 
most  uniformly  good  success,  in  nine  different  States  and 
Canada.  TWENTY-SIX  PREMIUMS,  including  two  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  (silver  and  bronze  medals,)  were  awarded  it 
at  the  autumn  exhibitions.  I  am  building  only  300,  which 
are  being  rapidly  ordered.  Mr.  Joseph  Hall,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  will  also  build  a  few.  H3?“  Early  orders  necessary  to 
insure  a  reaper. 

Price  at  Chicago  $175— $75  Cash  with  order,  note  for  $50, 
payable  when  reaper  works  successfully,  and  another  for  $50, 
payable  1st  December  next  with  interest.  Or  $160  cash  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Warranted  to  be  a  good  Self-Raking  Reaper. 

13?”  Agents  properly  recommended,  wanted  throughout  the 
country.  Experienced  agents  preferred.  It  is  important 
this  year  to  have  the  machines  widely  scattered. 

Descriptive  circulars  with  cuts,  and  giving  impartially  the 
difficulties  as  well  as  successes  of  the  reaper,  mailed  to  post¬ 
paid  applications.  J.  S.  WRIGIiT. 

“  Prairie  Farmer”  Warehouses,  Chicago,  Feb.,  1854. 
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f  ST  REES  AND  I’LANTS.-PARSONS  &  CO.,  FLUSHING, 
EL  near  New-York,  offer  for  sale  their  usual  assortment, 
with  the  addition  of  many  rare  novelties  of  Fruit  Trees,  for 
the  Orchard  and  the  Garden:  Ornamental  Trees, Shrubs, and 
Itoses,  for  the  Avenue,  Lawn,  or  Cemetery  ;  Vines  for  the 
Grapery,  and  Exotic  Plants  for  Greenhouse  culture.  Cata¬ 
logues  can  he  obtained  at  No,  60  Cedar  street,  or  will  be  sent 
by  mail  to  all  post-paying  applicants  enclosing  a  postage 
stamp.  23-71 


Agents  wanted  for  every  state  in  the  union, 

to  canvass  for  FANNING’S  ILLUSTRATED  GAZET¬ 
TEER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  noticing  23,275  Post  towns, 
the  population  (census  ol  1850)  of  most  of  the  places  in  the 
United  States. 

The  work  contains  a  map  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
a  map  of  fourteen  of  the  largest  cities.  Price  in  full  leather 
binding,  $1  75;  in  strong  neat  half  bound,  $1  50;  and  for  an 
addition  of  25  cents  on  each  copy,  a  large  colored  Map  of  the 
United  States,  showing  the  Isthmus  and  the  Land  Route  to 
California.  Address,  post-paid, 

ENSIGN,  BRIDGEMAN  &  FANNING, 
23-24*  156  William  street,  N.Y. 


OF 

BEE-KEEPINff  EXPLAINED. 

As  Bees  11  work  for  nothing  anti  find  themselves,”  it  is 
apparent  to  every  one,  that  all  necessary  care  would  be 
profitably  rewarded  if  successfully  managed. 

WITH  THE 

Mysteries  as  a  Guide, 

every  one  can  keep  Bees,  as  well  as  other  stock. 

A  NEW  FEATURE  OF  THE  BOOK 

is, 

That  it  is  not  Written  to  introduce  a  patent  rnvE,  hut  con 
tains  plain  practical  directions  for  obtaining  from  a  com¬ 
mon  hive  the 

Surplus  Honey. 

With  minute  directions  for  the 

SWARMING  SEASON, 

to  prevent  two  or  more  swarms  issuing  at  once,  or  their 
leaving  for  the  woods. — How  to  make 

Artificial  Swarms  Successfully. 

To  ascertain  the  LOSS  of  QUEENS,  and  the  remedy. 
Preserving  honey  from  the  modi.  How  to  avoid  the 
spreading  of  disease  among  the  brood,  and  ravages  of  the 
moth  among  the  combs. 

How  to  make  one  good  stock  from  two  poor  ones  in  the 
fall  for  wintering. 

HOW  TO  WINTER  BEES  WITHOUT  LOSS. 

The  publisher  offers  this  book  to  the  public  with  full 
confidence,  believing  it  contains  more  reliable  and  truthful 
directions  for  managing  Bees,  than  all  other  books  combined. 

The  price  is  only  One  Dollar,  and  will  be  sent  free  of 
postage. 

Address 

-  C.  M.  SAXTON, 

Agricultural  Book  Publisher, 

152  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  or 
the  author,  M.  QUINBY 

23-26  Palatine  Church,  N.Y. 


ergilRECTIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  GUANO.-Afull  and  mi¬ 
ll  9  nute  description  of  the  different  crops  and  soils  to 
which  Peruvian  Guano  is  adapted,  with  full  directions  for  its 
application,  a  pamphlet  of  96  pages,  and  can  be  sent  through 
the  mail.  [21tfl  R.  L.  ALLEN,  187  and  191  Water-st 


SHEPHERD  DOGS. -WANTED  ONE  OF  THE  ABOVE 
Dogs  of  the  Scotcli  Collie  breed.  He  should  be  under  one 
year  old,  and  partially  trained.  Name  lowest  price  at  once, 
which  must  be  moderate.  A.  B.  ALLEN,  189  Walerst. 


POUDRETTE. 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  OFFER  their 
Poudrette  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  from  a  sin 
gle  barrel  up  to  4000  barrels,  at  their  usual  rates,  $1  50  per 
barrel  for  any  quantity  over  seven  barrels,  delivered  on 
board  of  vessel  in  the  city  of  N.  York,  free  of  cartage  or  other 
charge.  When  200 or  300  barrels  are  taken,  a  deduction  will  be 
made  from  the  above  price.  That  this  article  has  stood  the 
test  of  fourteen  years  trial  is  proof  of  its  efficacy.  It  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  manure  for  corn  ever  produced,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  useful  in  small  quantities  and  harm¬ 
less  in  large.  It  is  a  capital  manure  for  peas,  strawberries, 
&c„  and  all  garden  vegetables.  Apply  by  letter  or  person¬ 
ally  to  the  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company, 

22-34  74  Cortlandt  st„  New-York. 


Gardener  for  the  green  house  and  grape- 

House.— Wanted  a  Gardener  as  above,  who  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  management  of  the  Green  and  Grape-House  in 
the  United  States.  None  need  apply  except  fully  qualified. 
22-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN,  189  Water  st. 


CJEEDS  FROM  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE— A  few  choice 
vo)  samples  of  Two  rowed  Barley,  Four  rowed  Barley,  White 
Poland  Oats,  Black  Prince  Edward’s  Island  Oats,  Spring 
Wheat,  Timothy,  and  Flax  Seed,  for  sale  by 
22-tf  II.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st. 


House  wanted  for  a  small  family.-one  a  few 

miles  from  the  city,  and  of  easy  access  daily,  would  be 
preferred.  A  plot  of  ground  attached  would  be  desirable. 
Possession  wanted  immediately,  or  at  any  time  before  the  1st. 
of  May.  A  good  tenant,  and  perhaps  a  future  purchaser,  may 
be  heard  of  by  addressing  or  calling  upon  J„  at  office  of  this 
paper.D 


ELECTION  NOTICE. 

State  of  New-York,  Secretary's  Office,? 

To  the  Sheriff  of  the  Count^fM^Foric?'  8U  U54-  * 
hMrtVn  i heie.1(y  8‘ven  t£rat  a  Special  Election  is  to  be 
(Fehrnnr^i^m-sv0?^!)6^  ur^  Wednesday  of  February  next, 
-,J’  to  determine  whether  the  people  will  ap- 

tution'nf  ‘thJI=C<J?,oml  talI),PIPP>>S-ed  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution  or  this  State,  embodied  in  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Legisla ture,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : es01UUOn  0t 
Concurrent  liesol/utiion  Proposi/ng  an  .Amendment  to  the 

Jtesolved.  (if  the  Senate  concur)  That  the  following  amend- 
ment  be  proposed  to  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  and  re- 
ierred  to  the  Legislature  to  be  chosen  at  the  next  general 
election  of  Senators,  and  be  published  for  three  months  pre¬ 
vious  to  making  such  choice,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  first  section  of  the  thirteenth  article  of  said  Constitu¬ 
tion, 

Substitute,  for  section  three  of  article  seven,  the  following  : 

After  paying  the  said  expenses  of  collection,  superintend- 
ence  and  repairs  of  the  canals,  and  the  sums  appropriated 
by  the  first  and  second  sections  of  this  article,  there  shall  be 
appropriated  and  set  apart  in  each  fiscal  year,  out  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  revenues  of  the  canals,  as  a  sinking  fund,  a  sum  suffi- 
to  pay  the  interest  as  it  falls  due,  and  extinguish  the  princi¬ 
pal  within  eighteen  years,  of  any  loan  made  under  this  sec¬ 
tion;  and  if  the  said  sinking  fund  shall  not  be  sufficient  to 
redeem  any  part  of  the  principal  at  the  stipulated  times  of 
payment,  or  to  pay  any  part  of  the  interest  of  such  loans  as 
stipulaten,  the  means  to  satisfy  any  such  deficiency  shall  be 
procured  on  the  credit  of  the  said  sinking  fund.  After  com¬ 
plying  with  the  foregoing  provisions,  there  shall  be  paid  an¬ 
nually,  out  of  said  revenues,  into  the  treasury  of  the  State, 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  defray  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  government.  The  remainder  shall,  in  each 
fiscal  year,  be  applied  to  meet  appropriations  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  completion  of  the  canals  mentioned  in  this  section, 
until  the  said  canals  shall  be  completed.  In  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  the  remainder  shall  he  disposed  of  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Legislature  may  direct ;  hut  shall  at  no  time  be 
anticipated  or  pledged  for  more  than  one  year  in  advance. 

The  Legislature  shall  annually,  duriug  the  next  four  years, 
appropriate  to  the  enlargement  *>f  the  Erie,  the  Oswego,  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canals,  and  to  the  completion  of  the 
Black  River  and  Genesee  Valley  Canals,  and  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  locks  of  the  Champlain  Canal,  whenever  from 
dilapidation  or  decay  it  shall  be  necessary  to  rebuild  them, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  two  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  The  remainder  of  the  revenues  of  the  ca¬ 
nals  for  the  current  fiscal  year  in  which  sucli  appropriation 
is  made,  shall  be  applied  to  meet  such  appropriation ;  and  if 
tile  same  shall  be  deemed  insufficient,  the  Legislature  shall, 
at  the  same  session,  provide  lor  the  deficiency  by  loan.  The 
Legislature  shall  also  (borrow  one  million  and  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  refund  to  the  holders  of  the  canal  revenue 
certificates  issued  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty -five,  of  the  laws  of  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-one,  the  amount  received  into  the 
treasury  thereon.  But  no  interest,  to  accrue  after  July  first, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five,  shall  he  paid  on 
such  certificates.  The  provisions  of  section  twelve  of  this 
article,  requiring  every  law  for  borrowing  money  to  be  sub- 
mittedito  the  people,  shall  not  apply  to  the  loans  authorized 
by  this  section.  No  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  canals,  or  of 
the  funds  borrowed  under  this  section,  shall  be  paid  or  ap¬ 
plied  upon,  or  in  consequence  of  any  alleged  contract 
made  under  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  of 
the  laws  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  except  to  pay  for  work  done  or  materials  furnished 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-two.  The  rates  of  toll  on  persons  and  property 
transported  on  the  canals,  shall  not  be  reduced  below  those 
for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  canal  board  with  the  concurrence  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  All  contracts  for  work  or  materials  or  any  canal,  shall 
be  made  with  the  person  who  shall  offer  to  do  or  provide  the 
same  at  the  lowest  price,  with  adequate  security  for  their 
performance. 


Very  respectfully, 
ELIAS  W.  LEAVENWORTH. 


yours. 

Secretary  of  State. 


Sheriff’s  Office,  New-York,  Jan.  24th,  1854. 
The  above  is  published  pursuant  to  the  notice  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  and  the  requirement  of  the  statute  in  such 
cases  made  and  provided.  JOHN  ORSER, 

Sheriff  of  the  City  and  County  of  New-York 
11®“  All  the  public  newspapers  in  the  county  will  publish 
tlie  above  once  in  a  week,  until  the  election,  and  then  hand 
in  their  hills  for  advertising  the  same,  so  that  they  may  be 
laid  before  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  passed  for  payment. 


GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 

Hedge,  long-iiandle,  and  sliding  pruning 

SHEARS  ;  Budding  and  Edging  Knives ;  Pruning  Hatch¬ 
ets,  saws  and  knives ;  pruning,  vine  and  flower  scissors ;  bill 
and  Milton  hooks ;  lawn  and  garden  rakes ;  garden  scufflers, 
hoes  of  great  variety,  shovels  and  spades ;  hand  engines, 
which  throw  water  forty  feet  or  more,  syringes  and  water 
pots ;  grafting  chisels,  tree  scrapers,  and  caterpillar  brushes : 
transplanting  trowels,  reels ;  hand  plow  and  cultivator,  very 
useful  to  work  between  rows  of  vegetables,  together  with  a 
large  assortment  of  other  implements  too  numerous  to  men- 
«■  n.  [21  tf]  It.  L.  ALLEN,  187  and  191  Water-st. 


feJiHORT-HORNS.— I  have  on  hand  and  for  sale  two  good 
U5  thorough-bred  Short-Horn  Bull  Calves. 

20-25*  JOHN  R.  PAGE,  Sennett. 


WANTED, 

AN  EXPERIENCED,  PRACTICAL  gardener,  who 
who  understands  laying  out  grounds,  and  the  culture  of 
Ornamental  Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Grape  Vines. 

Apply  to  JAS.  FRENCHE, 

18tf  41  Exchange  Place,  N.Y. 


MEN  AND  BOYS’  CLOTniNG,  at  WHOLESALE  and 
Retail— cheaper  than  ever,  at  J.  VANDERBILT’S,  No. 
81  Fulton  street,  New-York.  A  very  large  assortment  of  all 
qualities  and  sizes ;  also  a  splendid  assortment  of  fashionable 
goods,  which  will  he  made  to  order  in  a  style  that  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Also  India  rubber  clothing  and  furnishing  goods. 
Your  patronage  is  respectfully  solicited. 

2-30  J.  VANDERBILT,  81  Fulton  street. 


SHANGHAI  BUFF,  GREY,  AND  WHITE  ;  ALSO  BRAMA- 
Pootras  and  Malay  fowl ,  100  pairs  assorted  for  sale.  Also 
Trees  and  Plants.  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Grape  Vines. 
Catalogue  furnished.  Apply  by  mail  (post  paid)  to 

GEO.  SNYDER  &  CO.. 
Khinebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

(rfT RAIN  MILLS,  STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON  MILLS,  AT  $6 
>or  to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $260,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power. 

TILE  MACHINES.— FOR  MAKING  DRAINING  TILES  OF 
all  descriptions  and  sizes. 

WATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS- 
chain  Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
|  Hose,  Lead  Pipe.  &c. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


367 


ALIFORNIA  IMPLEMENTS  OP  ALL  KINDS,  MADE  Ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  California  and  Oregon  Markets. 
RAINING  TILES  OF  ALL  FORMS  AND  SIZES. 


e 

D 

CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER.— A  newly- 
patented  machine,  will  harvest  10  or  12  acres  per  day 
with  one  horse. 

HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES.— BULLOCK’S  PROGRESS¬ 
IVE  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  tar  the  best  in  use. 

Threshers  and  fanning-mills  combined— of 

Three  Sizes  and  Prices,  requiring  from  two  to  eight 
horses  to  drive  them,  with  corresponding  horse  powers.— 
These  are  the  latest  improved  patterns  in  the  United  States. 
SOUTHERN  PLOWS-Nos.  101/4, 1U4, 121/2, 14, 15, 18, 18V2, 
19, 191/2,  20,  A  1,  A  2,  50, 60,  and  all  other  sizes. 

CORN-SHELLERS,  HAY,  STRAW,  AND  STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis,  &c.,  of  all  sizes. 

9  IfgURRALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
SUP  Market— strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash  by  THOMAS  D.  BUllRALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 

1-tf  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


fa  GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— THE  SUBSCRIBER 
orsL  keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements : 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye,  &c. 

Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  ^  Presses — Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  m  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace— 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  lightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
Wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  l.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street. 


1f>EES  &  HOYT,  PREMIUM  PATENT  RIVETED  STRETCH- 

ed  Leather  Band  Manufacturers,  37 Spruce  street.  New 
York.  8-29 


FERTILIZERS. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO, — First  quality  of  Fresh  Peruvian 
Guano,  just  received  in  store 

KL.  ALLEN.  189  and  191  Water  st„  N.Y. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA- 
177)  nure. — 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  &  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole- 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street.  1-31 


O.  1  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.— THIS  VALUABLE 

1 «  fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  has  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor.  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  “  C.  B.  De 
Burg,  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds;  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  &c. 

11.  L.  ALLEN,  (late  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,) 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


A: 


HORSE  MARKETS. 


MOS  SMITH,  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLE,  No.  76 
East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York.  1-27 


BULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN- 
ty-fourth  street.  West  side  of  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

1-34  A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN.  Proprietor. 

Fagan  &  graham,  sale  and  exchange  stables, 

cor,  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.— F.  &  G.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  with  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

rgARKER’S  CIIF.VEUXTONIQUE.-THIS  IS  AN  ENTIRE- 
BB  ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving, 
Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  and,  unlike  most  prepa¬ 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects.it  is  free  frpm  all  grease, 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal- 
libity  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  at  BARKER’S  Ladies’  Hair-d  ress- 
ng  Establishment,  No.  439  Broadway.  2  -48 


HORTICULTURAL. 


Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants.- 

Including  every  thing  necessary  to  the  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  Nursery,  and  Orchard,  witli  all  the  recent  introduc¬ 
tions,  at  very  low  rates.  Descriptive  price  Catalogues  gratis. 
Carriage  paid  to  New-York.  Ornamental  and  other  planting 
done  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  be9t  season  for  trans¬ 
planting  is  after  Oct.  10.  Address  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.  8-59 


WACHUSETT  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES, 

MEW-BEDFORD,  MASS.,  ANTHONY  &  McAFEE,  PRO¬ 
PRIETORS,  Successors  to  Henry  H.  Crapo,  would  invite 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  extensive  stock  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Rose 
Bushes,  &c.,  Evergreens,  Balsam  Firs.  American 
and  Chinese  Arbor  Vita;,  Cedrus  Deodara, 
Cryptomeria  Japonica,  Norway  Spruce, 

Yew  Trees,  Tree  Box,  &c. ;  an  exten¬ 
sive  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear, 

Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Apricot  Trees. 

The  stock  of  Pear  Trees  is  very  large,  both  on  Pear  and 
Portugal  Quince  Stocks,  embracing  every  thing  worthy  of 
cultivation.  All  our  Pear  Trees  are  propagated  and  grown 
by  ourselves,  and 

WARRANTED  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

The  soil,  climate,  &c„  of  this  locality  being  so  favorable  to 
the  Pear,  our  trees  are  unrivalled  for  health,  vigor  of  growth, 
&c„  &c. 

They  are  all  free  from  that  destructive  malady 
THE  PEAR  BLIGHT, 
which  has  never  existed  in  this  locality. 

Prices  lowland  a  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 
New-Bedford ,  Jim,  1st,  1854.  17-68 


HOTELS. 

SOARMERS’  HOTEL,  245  AND  247  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-York.  Farmers, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  patronize  this  house.it  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  Harlem  Railroad,  Albany,  Newark,  New-Brunswick 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landings 
Boarding  $1  per  da^y. 
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CHAMBERLIN  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 

CHIMNEY  TOPS,  MADE  BY  THE  GARNKIRK  COMPANY. 

Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors,  Vases  and  Statuary  for  lawns 
and  gardens,  Ac.,  for  sale  by 

2-32  MILLER,  COATES  &  YOULE.  279  Pearl  street. 


SRON  BEDSTEADS  VS.  BEDBUGS  1-500  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 
which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  500  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against  Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  All  lands  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work,  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER,  Manufacturer, 
178  William  street,  between  Beekman  and  Spruce,  N.  Y.  2-36 


House  furnishing  and  mechanics’  hard- 

ware.— M.  DA  COSTA  &  CO.  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in 
the  above  line  cheap  for  cash.  All  articles  warranted,  ex¬ 
changed  or  taken  hack.  No.  206  Chatham  street,  opposite 
Division  street,  N.  Y.  6-31 


INSURANCE. 


G 


RANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  UTICA.  CAPITAL, 
$200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  Agent,  78  Broadway. 


^BROOKLYN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  CHARTERED 
J8J&  in  1824.  Offices— No.  43  Fulton,  upper,  corner  of  Front 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Merchants’-Exchange,  Wall  street, 
New-York. 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of  $30,000,  continue 
to  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 


William  Ellsworth, 
Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
Caleb  S.  Woodhull, 
Charles  T.  Cromwell, 
Samuel  P.  Townsend, 
John  Eadie, 

Joel  S.  Oatman, 
Robert  C.  Bell, 

John  N.  Genin, 
Henry  Quackenboss, 


Justus  S.  Redfield, 
John  W.  Amerman, 
Fordyce  Hitchcock, 
John  C.  Smith, 

George  Gilfillan, 
Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 
Samuel  F.  Whiting, 
John  Greenwood,  Jr. 
George  Burroughs. 

A.  B.  Miller, 


WILLIAM  ELLSWORTH,  President, 
Alfred  G.  Stevens,  Secretary.  1—26* 


LIYERY  STABLES. 

ffeTORTHRUP  &  POST'S  DROVE  AND  SALE  STABLES, 
i  sfl  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  300  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit.  R.  K.  NORTHRUP, 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B.— New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  1-34 

ONCKLIN  &  HUGG,  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  &  65 
Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues, (office  on  Twenty-fourth  street, )New-York.— Coaches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  1-40 

fORENCH  BURR,  ESOPUS  AND  COLOGNE  MILL-STONES, 
H  Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry.  45  Duane  street.  1-26 


JRON  AND  STEEL.— SANDERSON  BROTHERS  &  CO. 
Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson,  16  Cliff  street. 

Boston,  J.  B.  Taft,  21  Doane  street. 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith,  42  Commerce  street. 

New-Orleans,  A.  Robb,  24  Bank  Plaee. 

 2-43 


MANUFACTURES. 

ANGES  AND  HEATERS.— I  AM  NOW  PREPARED  TO 
eLB-  supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 
is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  &c„  than  any  other  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  for  warming  houses  of  any  size.  Apply  to 
2^0  A.  MoPHERSON,  No.  233M  Water  street. 


E  OLIVER,  WIRE  WORKER,  NO.  25  FULTON  STREET, 
®  corner  of  Water,  up  stairs,— Wove  Wire  of  every  de- 
cription ;  Sieves  and  Riddles ;  coal,  sand,  and  gravel  Screens ; 
and  Wire  Work  of  all  kinds.  Also,  the  most  ingenious  patent 
self-setting,  revolving  Rat-trap  in  the  world.  Locomotive  spark 
Wire,  &c.  N. B.— Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  sup¬ 
plied  with  wove  wire  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  as  low  as  at 
any  factory  in  the  Union.  2-24 


Fish  hooks  and  fishing  tackle,  needles,  &c.- 

HENRY  W1LLSHER,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 
Needles,  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
and  Kirby  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks ; 
Salmon,  Lake,  and  Trout  Flies ;  Cork  and  Wood  Floats ;  Flax, 
Twisted  and  Plaited  Silk,  Chinese  Grass  Hair,  and  Cable-laid 
Lines;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use ;  Silk-worm  Gut ;  Snells ;  Double1 
Twist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders;  Spoon  Bait;  Squids;  Multi¬ 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish;  Walking-cane 
and  other  Rods ;  Lolley’s  and  Chambers’  Sail  Needles ;  Pack 
and  Willsher’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  &e. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No.  9  Cedar  street, 
New-York.  N.  B.— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to.  2-40 


Axes  and  hatciiets-made  by  collins  &  co. 

Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’  Axes.  An  extensive 
and  constant  supply  of  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  of 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tools,  suited 
to  this  and  foreign  markets,  for  sale  on  favorable  terms  to  ttie 
trade,  by  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city 
212  Water  street.  [1-23]  COLLINS  &  CO. 


MEDICAL. 

•gnYE-SIGIIT.-E.  S.  FRANKS.  SPECTACLE-MAKER,  52 
jCj  Bowery,  (third  door  from  the  Bowery  Theatre,)  Optician 
to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary,  adjusts  his 
Improved  Spectacles  to  Weak  Sight  with  unerring  accuracy, 
at  a  low  price,  and  changes  them  without  further  charge,  if 
not  approved  of.  References :  Drs.  Dubois,  Wilkes,  and  Hal¬ 
stead,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Infirmary;  Drs.  Ste¬ 
phenson  and  Rogers,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital ; 
Drs.  Halstead  and  Bulkley,  Physicians  to  the  New-York  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  Dr.  Wood,  late  President  of  the  New-York  Academy  of 
Medicine ;  Dr.  Darling,  Anatomical  Demonstrator  at  the  New- 
York  University  Medical  College  ;  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Wallace,  and 
Dr.  Dixon,  Editor  of  the  Scalpel.  2-24 


Otto  &  kcehler,  manufacturers  of  surgical 

and  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instruments,  Trussess,  Band¬ 
ages,  &c..  No.  58  Chatham  street,  second  floor,  Now-York.  All 
kinds  of  Instruments,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made,  repaired,  and 
ground  at  the  shortest  notice.  7-23 


.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

ijpi  REENWICH  POTTERY,  261  WEST  EIGHTEENTH 
street.  Steam-pressed  Vitrified  Drain  Pipe,  from  three 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  feet  lengths.  The 
best  and  cheapest  medium  for  drainage  and  sewerage  ever 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  subscriber  is  the  exclusive  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  steam-pressed  Drain  Pipe  in  this  country,  and  he 
offers  it  to  the  public  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  ordinary 
drain  pipe  made  or  sold  in  this  city. 

2-27  WASHINGTON  SMITH. 


PIANO  FORTES. 


LBERT  WEBER,  PIANO  FORTE  MANUFACTURER,  103 
L  West  Broadway,  between  White  and  Franklin  sts.  [11-23 


PROVISIONS. 


VAN  NOEDENS, 

DEALERS  IN  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
stantly  receiving  large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  in  tubs  and  firkins,  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes,  Lard 
in  barrels,  tubs  and  kegs.  For  sale  at 
.  NORDENS 


1-24 


VAN  : 


'JS’.  157  West  street.  New-York. 


WHOLESALE  FISH  STORE.-500  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 
bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 
Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  halfs  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
Herring,  300  halfs  New  Herring,  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod¬ 
fish,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring, 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring,  3000  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal¬ 
mon,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Tier¬ 
ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  lladdock,  Halibut, 
White-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish,  &c. 

.  For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  &  CO., 

81  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West, 
May  13  th,  1852.  New-York. 

NELSON  WELLS.  1-52  S.  H.  WOOD. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


£*  F.  COGSWELL,  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
wye  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  apd  Lands  in  the  cities  of 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Willlamsburgh,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  In  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials: 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Stryker,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brush,  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank,  Brooklyn.  1-26 


SEEDS. 

gJEEDS.— TIMOTHY  ;  RED  AND  WHITE  CLOVER  ;  BLUE 
Grass ;  Orchard  Grass ;  Bay  Grass ;  Red  Top ;  Sugar  Corn ; 
Peas;  Beans;  Turnip;  Cabbage;  Beet;  Lettuce;  Onions; 
Radish;  Squash  ;  Osage  Orange;  Large  Yellow  Locust,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  field  and  garden  seeds.  Also  Rhubarb  Roots  ; 
Asparagus  Plants,  &c,  v*  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

and  191  Water  street. 


STOCK. 


fMPROVED  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS.  -  HAVING  HAD 
great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stock  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  I  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice  as  convenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  in 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 
South. 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Herefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayvshires.  Long-wooled  Sheep— the  Cotswold, 
Oxford,  Leicester,  Bakewell,  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown.  Fine-wooled  Sheep— such  as  the  Saxon,  Span 
ish,  and  French  Merino. 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious. 

1-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN,  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street. 
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Economical  Arrangement!  to  furnish  other 
Periodicals. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  several  Publishers 
to  furnish  their  periodicals  in  connection  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can.  Agriculturist  at  reduced  prices.  Read  the  following : 


The  American  Agritulturist  will  be  furnished 


with  Harper’s  Magazine,  one  year  for 

-  $4  00 

“  Putnam's  do 

do 

-  4  00 

“  Knickerbocker 

do  -  -  - 

4  00 

“  Eclectic  do 

do 

-  6  00 

"  Littel's  Living  Age 

do  -  - 

6  00 

“  National  Magazine 

do 

-  3  50 

,k  Dickens’s  Household  Words 

3  50 

“  Scientific  American 

do 

-  3  00 

“  Weekly  Tribune 

do  - 

3  00 

“  Weekly  Times 

do 

-  3  00 

Any  other  magazine,  literary,  scientific,  agricultural,  or 
horticultural,  will  be  furnished  at  the  same  ratio  of  reduction 
from  subscription  prices;  also  the  daily  or  weekly  journals 
or  newspapers  published  in  this  city. 

ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  Water  street,  New-York. 

Agents  Wanted! 

Newsmen  and  Booksellers  throughout  the  country  are 
requested  to  act  as  Agents  forjthe  American  Agriculturist. 
Those  sending  their  address  and  business  card  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  will  receive  specimen  copies,  and  a  statement  of  com¬ 
missions  paid. 

Liberal  commissions  will  also  be  allowe  to  a  few  young 
men  to  act  as  travelling  agents. 

For  further  information  address  the  Publishers,  or  call  at 
their  office,  189  Water  street,  New-York. 


J.  A,  GRAY,  Printer,  95  and  97  Cliff  street,  N.  Y- 


PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENT ! 

Eleventh  Volume  of 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

THE  LEADING  WEEKLY  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

- ■<  - 

THE  AG-HICUIjT'JmiST, 

A  weekly  Periodical  of  10  large  quarto  pages,  making  an  annual  volume  of  832  pages  oj 
nearly  double  the  size  of  those  in  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  Agriculturist. 

It  is  beautifully  printed  with  type  cast  expressly  for  it,  and  on  the  best  of  clear  white  paper,  with 
wide  margin,  so  that  the  numbers  can  he  easily  stitched  or  bound  together. 

A  copious  Index  is  weekly  added,  which  will  be  fully  amplified  at  tlie  end  of  the  year  for  tlie  bound 
work. 

COMPREHENSIVE  IN  ITS  CHARACTER, 

Each  volume  will  contain  all  matter  worth  recording,  which  transpires  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  which  can  serve  to  instruct  or  interest  tlie  Farmer,  the  Planter,  the  Fruit-Grower,  the  Gardener, 
and  the  Stock-Breeder;  thus  making  it  the  most  complete  and  useful  Agricultural  Publication  of  the 
day. 

CORRECT  AND  VALUABLE  MARKET  REPORTS. 

The  Markets  will  he  carefully  reported,  giving  the  actual  transactions  which  take  place  from  week 
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TRAINING  YOUNG  FOREST  TREES. 

We  know  of  no  more  delightful  occupation 
than  that  of  training  a  young  growth  of  forest 
up  into  comeliness  and  beauty ;  serenely  con¬ 
templating  as  we  do  so,  the  luxuriance  of  their 
future  growth  under  the  training  so  carefully 
given  them,  and  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  we  can  repose  at  our  ease  beneath  their 
grateful  shadows.  Every  land-holder  almost, 
whose  land  is  in  the  country,  be  it  farm,  or 
otherwise,  if  of  any  dimensions  beyond  a  build¬ 
ing-lot,  can  have  his  little  plantation  of  forest  in 
a  desirable  position  upon  it — not  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  fuel  exactly,  but  as  a  sort  of  pleasure- 
ground,  or  attachment  thereto;  or,  no  matter 
for  what  purposes,  only  because  he  chooses  to 
have  it,  and  that  is  reason  enough. 

We  have  a  young  forest  of  our  own,  covering 
perhaps  ten  acres  of  land,  a  new  growth  sprung 
up  from  the  dilapidations  of  an  ancient  wood, 
where  it  had  been  recklessly  haggled  out  from 
time  to  time,  by  rude  and  careless  axe-men. 
The  young  trees  grew  in  great  variety  in  thick 
clusters  of  several  saplings,  from  the  roots  of 
decaying  stumps,  or  in  single  stems  a  few  feet 
apart — some  crooked,  gnarly,  and  worthless — 
others  the  perfection  of  grace,  vigor,  and 
promise.  It  was,  in  fact,  but  a  short  time 
since,  a  tangled  brushwood — purposely  so,  on 
our  part — for  we  preferred  that  the  young 
growth  should  strive  with  itself  for  a  few  years, 
to  develop  the  strongest  of  the  saplings,  with 
the  underbrush  to  shade  their  roots,  and  keep 
the  earth  moist  Tor  their  more  rapid  shooting 
up.  Some  years  ago,  we  took  the  young  forest 
to  do,  with  hatchet  in  our  own,  and  two  or 
three  sharp  axes  in  the  hands  of  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  sturdy  axe-men  to  follow  us.  A  quick 
eye,  and  rapid  movement  on  our  part  soon  put 
a  hack  into  every  sapling  to  be  removed,  which 
the  ready  blow  of  the  choppers  at  the  root,  dis¬ 
placed  and  laid  low  as  we  proceeded.  A  day 
or  two  of  this,  and  the  ground  was  covered 
with  prostrate  trees,  two  to  four  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  at  the  foot,  ready  to  be  drawn  out,  trim¬ 
med,  and  made  into  stakes,  poles,  or  firewood, 
at  leisure. 

In  this  first  thinning  operation,  not  more  than 
one-fourth,  perhaps  not  one-eighth  of  the  young 
trees  were  cut  out,  that  will  be  necessary  to 
give  the  finished  wood-  a  final  dressing;  but 
enough  to  open  the  standing  trees  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  influences  of  the  sun  and  air,  that  their 
tops  be  not  drawn  up  too  weedily,  and  give 
them  a  sickly  expression.  Four  or  five  years 


after  this  first  dressing,  another  like  service  was 
performed,  taking  perhaps  half  the  number  that 
had  been  previously  left ;  while,  the  other  day, 
we  walked  again  into  the  wood,  armed  as  before, 
and  surprised  at  the  prodigious  growth  of  the 
young  trees,  many  of  them  thirty  feet  high  and 
upwards,  now  nourishing  a  turf  of  soft  grass 
beneath  their  branches,  but  still  crowding  each 
other  for  room,  and  tending  their  tops  too  point¬ 
edly  upward,  to  develop  the  full  character 
of  each  particular  variety — the  distinguishing 
feature  which  every  piece  of  ornamental  forest 
should  possess. 

But  now,  instead  of,  as  at  first,,  a  work  of  plea¬ 
sure  in  looking  at  the  labor  we  had  to  do,  it 
smote  us  to  the  heart.  Here,  on  every  side, 
spreading  out  into  the  finest  models  of  luxuri¬ 
ance  and  beauty,  were  thrifty  oaks  of  a  dozen 
varieties,  and  in  all  their  sturdy  cast  of  charac¬ 
ter.  Elms  in  every  differing  figure  of  branching, 
towering,  or  bending  form  of  head,  tracing  out 
every  imaginable  line  of  Gothic  vagary ;  maples, 
hard  and  soft — the  last,  one  of  the  most  grace¬ 
ful  trees  that  ever  grew,  with  its  waving,  lifting, 
and  in  full  growth,  towering  head  of  changing 
spray  and  leaf.  There  were  ashes — the  white, 
and  the  water — tall,  straight,  and  still  aspiring. 
There  was  also  the  beech,  with  its  light, 
smooth,  gray  bark,  and  dry  leaves  still  on  the 
branches,  and  rustling  in  the  winds.  The  hick¬ 
ory,  thrifty,  and  smooth,  pushing  up  a  rapidly 
growing  trunk,  tempting  the  chopper’s  axe  in 
its  promise  of  “  what  a  capital  helve-stick  that 
would  make!”  Then  stood  around  the  dog¬ 
wood,  the  shad-blow,  and  thorn,  beautiful,  fra¬ 
grant  flowering  trees,  small  in  stature ;  the  iron- 
wood,  slender,  but  of  comely  shape;  and  then 
the  grand  young  American  bass-woods,  or  lin¬ 
dens;  now  and  then  a  tulip,  or  white-wood,  by- 
and-by  to  be  a  giant  among  them  all ;  and  so 
on,  through  the  long  variety,  all  beautiful,  lux¬ 
uriant,  and  most  charming  to  look  upon.  Pain¬ 
ful  as  was  the  task  before  us,  the  very  beauty 
and  promise  of  the  young  trees  only  rendered 
that  task  the  more  imperative.  To  this  reluc¬ 
tant  labor  too,  was  to  be  added  the  difficulties  of 
selection  among  so  many  equally  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens,  which  to  leave,  and  which  to  sacrifice; 
yet  that  selection  had  to  be  made,  and  with  a 
heavy  heart  we  commenced,  while  the  axe  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  its  rueful  work.  As  I  hacked,  and 
the  woodmen  following,  hewed  their  progress 
through  this  work  of  destruction,  I  could  not 
but  be  amused  at  the  different  thoughts  each 
party  entertained  as  we  went  along.  To  best 
execute  a  work  like  this,  good  axe-men  should 
always  be  employed,  and  the  only  beauty  such 
men  find  in  a  tree,  is  the  pleasure  of  cutting  it 
down.  We  were  continually  gazing  aloft  to 
seek  out  the  least  promising  and  apparently 


defective  head  of  the  trees  to  mark  for  cutting, 
oft  giving  vent  to  regrets  of  the  necessity  of 
spoiling  so  many  fine  young  trees,  while  the 
choppers  were  in  high  triumph  over  the  “cap¬ 
ital  straight  poles,  stakes,  and  oven-wood”  they 
were  making,  and  grunting  out  their  “pity’s 
that  so  much  good  pasture-land  should  be  taken 
up  for  a  wood  lot  that  would  never  pay  for 
growing!”  Why,  the  rascals  would  have  hewed 
down  every  stick  in  the  grove  as  merrily  as 
they  ever  sat  down  to  a  dinner,  if  we  had  only 
given  the  word. 

The  task  was  finally  done.  The  interlacing 
tops  were  disengaged,  and  in  one,  two,  or  three 
days’  labor  more  than  a  thousand  of  the  finest 
models  of  forest  growth  and  comeliness  lay 
prostrate,  ready  to  be  trimmed  and  cut  up,  food 
for  fire,  or  other  baser  purpose.  And  now  the 
wood  looks  more  beautiful  than  ever.  It  is 
combed  out,  with  its  forest  locks  fresh  and 
graceful.  The  tops  are  spreading  broad,  and 
waving;  the  sun  can  now  shine  in  on  every 
side  of  every  tree  for  a  small  portion  of  the  day ; 
and  free  from  restraint,  each,  in  its  own  peculiar 
way,  can  go  on  rejoicing.  Beautiful  trees!  IIow 
rapidly,  gratefully,  wantonly,  vigorously  too, 
you  will  grow  henceforward,  little  conscious 
that  the  very  luxuriance  of  your  development 
wffl  bring  us  again,  should  life  be  spared — alas, 
that  we  should  grow  infirm  and  decrepid,  while 
you  will  flourish  in  matured  grandeur  for  ages 
after  us — with  the  deadly  axe  among  you  for 
still  further  decimation ! 

But  we  unwittingly  are  getting  lugubrious 
and  melancholy  over  a  subject  which  should 
be  delightful  both  to  our  thoughts  and  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  will  close  at  once,  in  hopes  that  our 
readers,  more  or  less,  who  have  opportunity  and 
inclination,  will  follow  our  example,  and  enjoy 
themselves  in  the  same  agreeable,  as  well  as 
useful  recreation. 


LETTERS  FROM  PROF.  NASH.-~No.  4, 

IRRIGATION. 

On  a  former  occasion,  I  spoke  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland’s  water-meadows,  near  Mansfield,  Not- 
inghamshire.  These  improvements  were  com¬ 
menced  in  1816.  Most  of  them  have  been  in 
operation  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Time  has  thoroughly  tested  their  value.  The 
lands  under  irrigation  continue  to  produce  ex¬ 
traordinary  crops  without  manure,  thus  furnish¬ 
ing  the  means  of  enriching  other  lands.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  360  acres  of  reclaimed  water- 
meadow,  formerly  worth  less  than  £100  an¬ 
nual  value,  are  now  worth  nearly  £4000  a  year, 
and  that  although  the  expense  has  been  great, 
yet  the  improvements  are  this  day  paying  eight 
per  cent.,  nearly  twice  the  usual  rate  of  interest 
in  that  country  on  the  outlay. 
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I  cannot  say  that  the  irrigation  of  lands  is 
common  in  England.  It  is  not.  Isolated  in¬ 
stances  of  it,  however,  exist  all  over  the  king¬ 
dom.  In  one  place  you  will  see  a  meadow,  ol 
20,  50,  or  100  acres,  and  in  some  acres  more, 
as  in  that  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  most 
beautiful  conceivable,  and  as  productive  as 
beautiful,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  be  told, 
that,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  ago,  that 
meadow  was  worth  but  three  shillings  an  acre; 
that  under-draining  and  irrigation  have  produced 
the  change,  and  that  now  it  rents  for  a  price 
nearly  equal  to  the  fee  simple  value  of  our  best 
lands.  In  another  place,  you  will  see,  the  sloping 
base  of  a  hill  teeming  with  verdure.  You  would 
think  it  the  best  land  in  the  world.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  unimproved  land  adjoining  shows  it  to 
have  been  the  worst.  You  look  on  this  and  on 
that,  and  if  the  owner  is  not  pn  sent  to  tell  you, 
you  can  see  for  yourself,  that  under-draining  and 
irrigation  make  the  difference.  Indeed  you  need 
not  be  told,  that  one  of  these  fields  is  worth  but 
two  or  three  shillings  a  year,  and  that  the  other 
is  worth  as  many  pounds,  for  the  price,  as  with 
goods  exhibited  in  shop-windows,  is  written  on 
the  articles.  You  could  see  with  your  own  eyes, 
that  a  few  acres  of  the  one  would  enrich  the 
holder,  that  twenty  fold  as  much  of  the  other 
would  impoverish  him.  Your  readers,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  have  all  heard  of  the  Maine  Yankee,  who 
said  to  the  passing  stranger  :  “I’m  not  so  poor 
as  you  think,  for  I  don’t  own  this  ere  land.”  In 
another  place,  you  will  see  a  torrent,  issuing 
from  some  elevated  glen,  turned  aside  from  its 
time-worn  channel,  and  made  to  spread  beauty 
and  fertility  over  a  whole  mountain  slope,  where 
before,  as  is  shown  by  the  bordering  sterility, 
nothing  beautiful  or  useful  grew.  It  is  intensely 
interesting  to  witness  such  triumphs  of  human 
skill  over  the  asperities  of  nature. 

Irrigation  in  Europe,  so  far  as  I  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing,  is  confined  to  grass  lands. 
Lands  thus  improved  are  used  either  for  mow¬ 
ing  or  pasturage.  If  well  under-drained,  they 
are  not  unhealthy  for  grazing  animals;  though, 
if  not  thoroughly  drained,  they  produce  the 
foot-rot  among  sheep.  Lands  that  are  natu¬ 
rally  level  require  to  be  thrown  into  slopes  with 
a  descent  of  at  least  one  inch  in  ten  feet.  This, 
in  countries  where  a  man’s  labor  is  estimated  but 
half  as  high  as  that  of  a  horse,  may  be  done 
with  the  spade  and  wheel-barrow.  In  our 
country,  I  think  it  will  have  to  be  done  with 
the  plow  and  scraper,  or  not  at  all.  A  fall 
of  about  five  inches  in  ten  feet  is  the  most  de¬ 
sirable;  one  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  and  even 
more,  in  the  same  distance,  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  though  it  is  manifest  that  the  more  gra¬ 
dual  the  descent,  the  narrower  should  be  the 
slope  between  the  main  water-course  and  the 
catch-drain  next  below  it,  from  which  the 
water  is  to  be  distributed  again  over  another 
slope,  and  so  on.  I  might  go  into  a  detailed 
account  of  many  water-meadows,  which  fell 
under  my  observation  while  abroad;  but  as 
no  two  human  faces  are  precisely  alike,  so 
probably  no  two  pieces  of  land  are  exactly 
alike  in  themselves  and  in  their  relations  to 
water.  An  exact  description,  therefore,  of  the 
management  of  one  could  not  become  a  rule 
for  the  management  of  another,  even  if  the  first 
were  managed  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
which  might  not  be  the  case.  For  this  reason, 

I  suppose  that  a  statement  of  the  general  prin¬ 


ciples  on  which  irrigation  is  practised,  would  be 
of  greater  service  to  the  American  farmer  than 
any  detailed  descriptions  of  wrhat  others  have 
done. 

All  know  that  water  is  essential  to  the  growth 
of  plants.  It  is  true  that  the  Maker  and  Exe¬ 
cutor  of  Nature’s  laws,  has  given  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere  those  hydraulic  powers  which  secure 
the  fall  of  rain  at  very  nearly  such  times  and  in 
such  quantities  as  best  to  promote  vegetation. 
It  is  true,  also,  that,  by  acting  in  harmony  with 
the  Creator’s  natural  laws — directing  our  action 
with  a  constant  reference  to  them — we  can 
sufficiently  guard  against  injury  from  the  un¬ 
equal  distribution  of  water,  in  different  times 
and  places.  Sufficiently  deep  plowing,  with 
under-draining  where  the  water  will  not  pass 
ofF  readily  without,  is  a  complete  guaranty 
against  any  great  damage  from  too  much  or  too 
little  rain.  The  Almighty  has  promised  seed 
time  and  harvest  while  the  earth  endures.  He 
has  not,  however,  promised,  that  there  shall 
be  a  harvest  where  the  ground  is  not  prepared ; 
nor,  that  there  shall  be  as  rich  a  harvest  where 
it  is  but  half  prepared  as  where  it  is  well  pre¬ 
pared.  Every  falling  rain  benefits  the  well-tilled 
field  more  than  it  does  the  half-tilled.  Nearly 
all  seeming  failures  of  the  divine  promise  with 
regard  to  “  seed  time  and  harvest,”  may  be 
traced  distinctly  to  some  fault  of  the  husband¬ 
man.  Either  he  had  not  studied  the  Creator’s 
laws,  concerning  soils,  and  rains,  and  vegetable 
growth  as  he  ought,  and  was  therefore  ignorant 
of  them ;  or,  knowing  them,  he  failed  to  put  his 
action  in  harmony  with  them.  As  with  rains, 
those  natural  irrigators  of  all  fields,  so  with 
streams,  whether  natural  or  formed  of  drainage 
water,  the  husbandman  who  puts  his  grounds 
in  the  required  condition,  derives  the  greatest 
advantage. 

Although  the  rains  of  heaven,  for  most  pur¬ 
poses  of  agriculture,  generally  irrigate  lands 
enough  and  seldom  too  much,  provided  always 
that  the  husbandman  has  done  his  duty ;  yet  it 
is  found  that  some  crops,  among  which  are  the 
most  nutritious  grasses,  will  do  better,  if  water 
in  larger  quantities  is  run  over  the  surface,  and 
permitted  to  sink  though  the  soil  and  sub-soil 
into  the  earth.  It  must  not  stand  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  This  would  be  injurious.  It  must  not 
remain  in  the  soil  or  sub-soil.  In  either  of  these 
three  cases  its  tendency  would  be  to  kill  out 
the  sweet,  and  to  bring  in  some  sour  grasses. 
A  soil,  in  order  to  be  improved  by  irrigation, 
must  be  sufficiently  porous  to  permit  the  water 
to  pass  freely  through  it;  and  if  the  sub-soil  is 
impermeable,  the  land  must  be  thorough-drain¬ 
ed.  With  these  conditions,  no  doubt  whatever 
remains  of  the  benefit  of  irrigation.  Scores  of 
cases,  as  that  of-the  Duke  of  Portland,  at  Well- 
beck,  near  Mansfield,  have  proved  this  as  clearly 
as  any  thing  was  ever  proved ;  for  in  several  of 
these  cases,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  others  also,  the  poorest  of  all  lands,  worth 
in  their  original  state  next  to  nothing,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  sickness  in  the  neighborhood  at  that, 
are  now  giving  more  feed  than  was  ever  known 
in  the  best  of  lands  without  irrigating,  and  are 
highly  tributary  to  the  uplands  of  the  farm  be¬ 
sides.  How  the  water  of  irrigation  produces 
such  effects  is  not  agreed  ;  the  fact  that  it  does, 
seems  sufficient  for  practical  purposes ;  and  I 
might  therefore  proceed  directly  to  those  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  for  the  irrigation  of  land, 


which  I  intend  to  make,  either  now  or  at  some 
future  time  ;  yet,  as  I  am  one  of  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  ought  to  “inquire  into  the  reasons 
of  things,”  and  to  search  them  out  if  possible,  I 
shall  first  dwell  a  little  on  some  facts  which 
seem  to  me  to  throw  light  on  the  why  and  where¬ 
fore  of  the  benefit  of  irrigation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  kept  distinctly 
in  mind  that  irrigation  is  not  the  flooding  of 
land ;  that  it  is  the  passing  of  water  gently  over 
the  surface ,  freely  through  the  soil,  and  speedily 
away  into  the  deep  earth ,  or  through  well-laid 
drains,  as  the  case  rriay  he.. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  waters  differ  much  from  each  other.  Some 
are  highly  charged  with  sulphate  of  iron,  or 
with  the  protoxide  of  iron,  or  both.  Especially 
is  this  liable  to  be  the  case  with  water  from  the 
drainage  of  low  lands.  To  irrigate  with  such 
waters  would  be  injurious.  Other  waters  are 
nearly  pure ;  but  most  are  charged  more  or  less 
with  ingredients  favorable  to  vegetable  growth. 
In  some  cases  these  ingredients  are  mostly  solu¬ 
ble,  ready  at  once  to  favor  the  growth  of  plants. 
In  others,  considerable  amounts  are  insoluble 
— vegetable  and  animal  matters  floating  in  the 
water,  rather  suspended  in  it,  scarcely  visible, 
ready  to  be  deposited  as  the  water  trickles 
along  the  surface  or  enters  the  soil,  and  to  be¬ 
come  soluble  under  atmospheric  influences,  and 
thus  to  minister  to  the  future  wants  of  plants. 
The  conclusion  can  hardly  be  avoided,  that  the 
purer  the  water,  the  less  valuable  for  purposes 
of  irrigation;  and  the  more  impure,  the  more 
valuable. 

With  regard  to  irrigation  with  water  nearly 
pure,  the  benefit,  it  would  seem  must  be  com¬ 
paratively  small,  and  must  arise  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  causes:  1st,  the  water  being  completely  at 
the  control  of  the  owner,  can  be  made  effectu¬ 
ally  to  prevent  injury  from  drouth  ;  and  2d,  it  is 
capable  of  absorbing  various  gases  from  the  air 
and  imparting  them  to  the  roots  of  plants.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  water  absorbs  and 
holds  in  solution  about  3|-  per  cent,  of  its  own 
bulk  of  oxygen,  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  1-J-  of 
hydrogen,  100  or  a  little  more  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  upwards  of  700  of  ammoniacalgas.  Now,  if 
a  portion  of  water  were  to  pass  over  sand  and  peb¬ 
bles, as  in  the  channel  of  a  brook,  it  might  retain 
these  gases  for  a  long  time  ;  but  passing  among 
(he  living  roots  of  grass,  it  may  be  supposed  to 
give  them  off  to  the  growing  plants,  as  required 
by  them,  and  then  to  absorb  the  same  again 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  again  to  give  them 
to  the  plants,  thus  making  itself  a  regular  car¬ 
rier  of  nutritious  gases,  taking  load  after  load, 
so  to  speak,  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  roots 
of  the  growing  crops.  I  do  not  say  that  any 
positive  proof  can  be  adduced,  to  show  that 
the  water  used  in  irrigation  performs  this  office ; 
but  a  presumptive  evidence  of  it  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  water,  after  being  detained  a  while, 
by  any  obstruction,  in  one  place,  is  found  to 
contain  less  of  the  above-mentioned  gases,  than 
that  which  has  been  steadily  flowing.  It  would 
seem  that  the  standing  water  had  been  deprived 
of  its  oxygen,  carbon  and  ammonia  by  the  plant 
roots,  and  owing  to  its  stillness — having  a  smooth 
unbroken  surface — had  not  been  able  to  re-supply 
itself  from  the  air;  while  the  running  water, 
though  it  might  have  given  off  as  much,  and 
perhaps  more,  to  the  roots  of  grass,  had  fully 
re-supplied  itself  from  the  air,  owing  to  its  motion 
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being  broken  into  ripples,  and  presenting  an 
enlarged  and  constantly  renewed  surface  to  the 
atmosphere. 

With  regard  to  waters  naturally  impure,  it  is 
manifest,  that  whatever  good  offices  are  justly 
ascribable  to  pure  water,  appertain  to  them 
also — they  furnish  all  needed  moisture  and  may 
finally  be  presumed  to  convey  nutritious  gases 
from  the  air  to  the  roots  of  plants ;  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  they  furnish  soluble  salts  and  solu¬ 
ble  geine,  or  humus  for  the  present  use  of  the 
plants,  and  more  or  less  of  insoluable  matters 
for  their  future  use. 

As  regards  the  superior  value  of  waters  arti¬ 
ficially  impure — made  so  by  receiving  the  sew¬ 
erage  of  cities  and  towns — there  is  no  mystery 
in  the  case.  The  water  in  this  case,  as  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  irrigated  fields  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Edinburgh,  is  made  the  carrier  of  vast 
amounts  of  highly  fertilizing  matter,  from  the 
city  to  the  fields. 

I  must  defer  for  some  future  occasion,  what  I 
had  intended  to  say  on  the  best  modes  of  irriga¬ 
ting  lands. 

Amherst,  Feb.  6,  1854. 


Points  by  which  lean  Cattle  are  to  be  Selected. 

We  recommend  a  careful  perusal  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  breed¬ 
ing  or  feeding  cattle.  We  know  nothing  better 
on  this  subject.  The  writer  is  evidently  both 
practically  and  theoretically  familiar  with  all  its 
details.  A  single  article  like  this,  or  the  one  on 
Farm  Horses,  which  we  gave  in  No.  23,  is  alone 
well  worth  the  annual  subscription  price  of  our 
paper  to  the  breeder. 

The  first  point  to  be  ascertained  is  the  purity 
of  the  breed  of  the  animal  whatever  it  may  be, 
as  by  that  point  the  propensity  or  degree  of 
disposition  to  fatten  is  determined  in  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  special  progeny.  Several  marks 
will  show  the  purity  of  the  breed;  the  color  is 
a  good  mark,  when  the  colors  are  always  defi¬ 
nite.  The  bald  skin  around  the  eyes  and  nose 
is  always  unspotted  and  definite  in  animals  of 
good  organization.  The  horns,  when  present, 
are  long  or  short,  according  to  the  breed ; 
smooth  and  tapering;  white  throughout  in 
some  varieties,  and  tipped  with  black  in  others. 
The  shape  of  the  horn  is  not  an  essential  point. 

The  form  of  the  carcase  is  the  next  important 
consideration,  and  may  probably  be  said  to  be 
the  chief  point  of  attention,  and  to  outweigh  the 
quality  of  the  breed.  Lean  animals  may  be 
supposed  to  exist  in  a  quarter  to  a  half-fattened 
condition,  and  in  that  state  the  same  properties 
of  conformation  may  be  seen  as  in  the  matured 
condition  of  fat.  If  the  quantity  of  flesh  that  is 
present  does  not  exhibit  the  necessary  points, 
the  bones  must  be  nicely  examined,  if  they  are 
so  connected  as  to  afford  the  points  in  the  future 
process  of  fattening,  These  points  are  the  same 
as  have  been  mentioned  in  the  prime  condition 
in  our  last  article,  and  a  very  acute  discernment 
is  required  to  discover  the  presence  of  these 
points  in  the  lean  condition  of  the  beast.  The 
judge  must  anticipate  the  realization  of  the 
points  from  the  lean  to  the  fattened  condition. 

The  nature  of  the  bone  requires  much  atten¬ 
tion  ;  a  round  thick  bone  indicates  a  slow  feeder, 
and  also  an  inferior  description  of  flesh.  The 
opposite  properties  of  a  round  bone  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  flat  bone,  when  seen  on  a  side 
view,  and  narrow  when  viewed  from  behind  or 
before  the  animal.  As  the  bones  are  the  walls 
of  the  animal  habitation,  and  serve  the  purpose 
of  carrying  or  supporting  the  flesh,  the  quantity 
must  bear  to  the  whole  carcase  the  smallest 
possible  ratio  that  is  proper  to  the  economy  of 
structure.  The  texture  of  the  bone  should  be 
small-grained  and  hard ;  the  bones  of  the  head 


fine  and  clean,  and  not  carrying  ficsh  to  give 
the  ox  a  heavy-headed  and  dull  appearance.  In 
order  to  endure  traveling,  the  hock  and  forearm 
should  be  clean  and  muscular.  Large  joints 
indicate  bad  feeders.  The  neck  of  the  ox  is 
small  from  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  middle 
of  the  neck,  and  contrary  to  the  sheep  in  this 
respect. 

The  eye  is  a  strong  index  of  good  breeding, 
or  refinement  in  the  organization,  in  being  full, 
clear,  and  prominent ;  quick,  but  not  fiery,  and 
placid,  along  with  a  large  expression,  which 
indicates  many  properties  in  the  ox,  and  is 
always  attendant  on  fine  bone.  A  dull,  heavy 
eye  indicates  a  slow  feeder ;  and  a  rolling  eye, 
showing  much  white,  is  expressive  of  a  restless, 
capricious  disposition,  which  is  incompatible 
with  quiet  feeding.  A  calm,  complacent  visage 
strongly  indicates  a  fine  and  patient  disposition, 
and,  of  course,  kindly  feeling.  The  eye  most 
often  tells  the  condition  of  health;  a  cheerful 
organ  accompanies  good  health,  while  a  con¬ 
stantly  dull  eye  proves  the  probable  existence 
of  some  internal  lingering  disease.  But  the 
latter  property  is  quite  different  in  character 
from  a  natural  or  constitutional,  phlegmatic 
dullness. 

Next  must  be  ascertained  the  Estate  of  the 
skin.  The  “touch”  is  afforded  by  the  skin,  and 
the  feeding  properties  of  an  ox  are  judged  by 
that  criterion  beyond  any  other  means  that  can 
be  applied.  The  touch  may  be  hard  or  mellow, 
fine  or  harsh,  good  or  bad,  as  it  is  frequently 
termed.  A  slow  feeder  is  marked  by  having  a 
thick-set,  hard,  short  hair,  which  constitutes  a 
bad  touch ;  a  thin,  meagre,  papery  skin,  covered 
with  thin  silky  hair,  though  the  opposite  to  the 
one  just  mentioned,  does  not  constitute  a  good 
touch,  but  is  indicative  of  weakness  of  constitu¬ 
tion,  though  probably  of  good  feeding  proper¬ 
ties.  A  good  touch  will  be  found  in  a  thick 
loose  skin,  floating  as  it  were  on  a  layer  of  soft 
fat,  yielding  to  the  least  pressure,  and  springing 
back  towards  the  fingers  like  a  piece  of  soft, 
thick,  chamois  leather,  and  covered  with  thick, 
glossy,  soft  hair;  the  hair  looks  rich  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  seems  warm  and  comfortable  to  the 
animal.  A  curly  pile  of  the  hair  indicates  a 
vigor  of  constitution,  and  also  a  propensity  to 
fatten;  such  a  skin  is  termed  gelatinous  and 
resilient  in  the  fashionable  language  of  the  day, 
and  mossy,  from  resembling  a  bed  of  fine  soft 
moss.  The  sensation  of  a  fine  touch  is  very 
gratifying  to  every  judge  and  amateur  of  breed¬ 
ing  ;  the  animal  is  liked,  and  more  especially  as 
it  is  mostly  accompanied  by  a  symmetrical  form. 
Long  practice  is  required  to  appreciate  a  fine 
touch ;  but  when  it  is  acquired,  it  is  alone  suffi¬ 
cient  to  estimate  the  feeding  properties  of  an 
ox,  as  a  general  refinement  of  organization  ac¬ 
companies  it,  in  purity  of  blood,  gentle  dispo¬ 
sition,  fine  bone,  and  the  other  properties  of 
symmetrical  form. 

The  terms  that  are  used  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  breeding,  as  blood,  breed,  pedigree, 
and  descent,  are  all  contained  in  the  one  desig¬ 
nation  of  a  refined  organism,  which  compre¬ 
hends  a  general  refinement  in  every  part,  in  the 
proportion  which  the  extremities  bear  to  the 
body,  and  to  one  another.  Of  all  parts  of  the 
frame  the  head  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  proper 
refinement,  and  it  accordingly  denotes  in  no 
small  degree  the  state  of  purity  in  which  the 
animal  exists  as  to  the  special  excellence.  The 
head  must  be  small  in  comparison  with  the 
body,  and  neat  and  clean.  The  face  must  be 
long  from  the  eyes  to  the  point  of  the  nose, 
which  most  essentially  constitutes  the  handsome 
appearance.  The  skull  must  be  broad  between 
the  eyes,  and  taper  very  considerably  and  regu¬ 
larly  to  the  nose.  The  muzzle  is  fine  and  small, 
and  nostrils  capacious.  The  skull  contracts 
little  above  the  eyes,  the  crown  of  the  head  is 
flat  and  strong,  and  the  horns  protrude  hori¬ 
zontally  from  each  side,  and  afterwards  assume 
the  medium  direction  between  the  rectangle. 
The  curvature  should  scarcely  reach  the  ver¬ 
tical  line  from  the  root  of  the  horn ;  and  if  the 
point  does  reach  it,  the  further  progress  is  not 


allowed.  The  horn  is  short,  rather  thin,  and 
thickening  to  the  root,  which  is  a  mark  of 
vigor  and  functional  strength.  The  ears  should 
be  large  and  somewhat  erect,  tapering  in  the 
form,  agile  in  motion,  and  silky  in  the  hair. 
The  neck  must  be  of  medium  length,  short 
rather  than  long,  which  marks  a  strong  pro¬ 
pensity  to  fatten,  and  is  attended  with  a  full 
neck  vein.  It  must  join  the  shoulder  with  a 
very  gradual  slope,  and  taper  to  the  head,  hav¬ 
ing  little  or  no  rise  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder 
to  the  root  of  the  horns,  to  destroy  the  straight 
line  along  the  back  to  the  plumb  line  of  the 
buttocks,  over  the  set  of  the  tail.  A  droop  of 
the  neck  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the 
head  indicates  a  weakness  of  constitution,  and 
too  close  affinity  in  breeding.  The  legs  below 
the  knee  should  be  rather  short  than  long,  and 
clean  made.  They  should  stand  wide  apart, 
and  placed  to  support  the  body  very  easily. 
The  tail  shows  a  refined  organization,  and  also 
a  debilitated  constitution  from  too  near  affin¬ 
ities.  In  the  pig,  these  two  properties  are  soon 
apparent.  In  cattle  it  should  be  clean,  of  long 
hair,  of  medium  thickness,  and  furnished  at  the 
end  with  a  handsome  brush  or  tuft  of  strong 
bristles. 

The  chest  of  the  ox  must  be  wide,  in  order 
to  afford  ample  room  to  the  actions  of  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  life.  A  slightly  truncated  cone  is 
the  best  representation  of  the  chest — wide  be¬ 
low,  and  tapering  to  a  round  top  of  the  shoulder, 
which  should  be  covered  with  flesh.  The 
shoulder-bone  must  slope  into  and  join  the  fore 
ribs,  so  as  to  prevent  any  vacuity  in  the  fore¬ 
girth,  and  the  arch  of  the  ribs  from  the  back¬ 
bone  terminates  in  the  undercenter  of  the  belly, 
so  as  to  make  a  straight  line  with  the  shoulder. 
The  short  ribs  must  join  close  to  the  hook-bone, 
and  not  leave  a  deep  hollow  gap;  the  hook- 
bones  are  wide  apart,  in  order  to  give  the  utmost 
expansion;  buttocks  broad,  deep,  and  straight; 
twist  wide ;  set  of  the  tail  low,  and  the  hanging 
of  it  perpendicular,  without  any  bends. 

The  length  of  the  tail  reaches  the  heels.  The 
flank  of  the  animal,  or  fleshy  ligature  which 
joins  the  lower  belly  with  the  hip,  must  be 
large,  full,  and  prominent,  being  much  required 
to  continue  over  the  thigh,  to  the  plumb  line  of 
the  buttock  from  the  root  of  the  tail,  the 
straight  line  from  the  shoulder  along  the  ex¬ 
treme  ribs  of  the  animal,  which  constitutes  the 
side  of  the  parallelogram,  which  figure  a  fat¬ 
tened  carcase  is  expected  to  represent.  The 
belly  must  not  hang  down  in  a  loose  dependence 
but  be  easily  carried  by  a  straight  line  from 
betwixt  the  fore  legs  to  the  twist  and  outside 
the  hams.  On  the  other  hand,  the  entrails 
must  not  be  too  much  curtailed,  to  destroy  the 
vigor  of  function  that  is  so  essentially  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  prosperity  of  animal  life. 

The  joints  must  be  flat  and  broad  on  the  legs 
of  animals ;  bones  round  on  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  hooks,  and  fore  legs ;  clean  and  thin 
in.the  hind  legs,  and  of  the  chaps  ;  flat  in  the 
shoulders  and  thighs,  and  low  along  the  back, 
ending  in  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  hoofs 
must  be  clean  and  neatly  fashioned,  short  and 
well  rounded,  bright  in  color,  and  not  covered 
with  any  hair.  The  extent  of  foot  must  be  pro¬ 
portional  to  the  carcase  to  be  carried,  but  al¬ 
ways  small  rather  than  large. 

All  improved  breeding  has  proceeded  from 
the  casual  productions  of  nature  which  are  seen 
to  possess  the  properties  that  constitute  value 
and  also  a  capability  of  transmitting  the  quali¬ 
ties  to  their  progeny.  The  rules  and  considera¬ 
tions  that  have  been  now  detailed  may  be  im¬ 
possible  of  application  in  the  whole  number, 
but  a  major  part  of  them  will  constitute  a 
direction  of  judgment  for  practical  use.  The 
chief  difficulty  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  lean 
ox,  as  the  condition  of  the  fattened  animal  very 
often  conceals  the  deformities  of  shape,  and 
may  even  produce  in  itself  some  symmetrical 
objections.  The  judge  examines  the  points  of 
value  in  the  flesh,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
estimates  the  weight,  and  fixes  the  probable 
value.  But,  in  judging  of  a  lean  ox,  its  future 
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symmetry  and  condition  must  be  foreseen ;  the 
rules,  if  studied  practically,  will  enable  an  in¬ 
quiring  observer  to  foresee  these  points,  and  in 
judging  between  a  number  of  valuable  points, 
it  should  ever  be  remembered  that  purity  ol 
breeding  will  always  insure  aptitude  to  fatten, 
which  in  its  turn  will  insure  the  largest  remu¬ 
neration  for  the  food  consumed. 

In  judging  fat  animals  the  touch  is  the  chiei 
criterion — at  least,  the  confirming  test.  _  In 
lean  beasts  the  eye  must  distinguish  the  points 
of  excellence,  assisted  by  the  touch,  as  to  the 
skin,  and  position  of  the  ribs,  and  joining  of  the 
bones.  But  it  has  much  the  widest  range  in 
the  case  of  lean  animals,  and  the  judgment  is 
also  more  largely  called  into  action  in  estima¬ 
ting  the  distant  possession  of  excellence,  than 
in  calculating  the  comparative  and  absolute 
value  of  the  existing  productions.  The  one 
case  exists  in  substance,  the  other  only  in  idea ; 
the  first  is  a  certainty,  the  last  a  visible  proba¬ 
bility.  Both  cases  require  an  acute  discernment, 
a  correct  observation,  a  well-stored  memory, 
and  a  most  calculating  judgment.  Such  a  rare 
combination  of  qualities  accounts  for  the  very 
small  number  of  really  good  judges  that  are 
found. 

FISH  MANURE. 

(Continued  from  p.  357.) 

Prior  to  taking  any  discussion  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Foster,  the  Secretary,  read  the  following 
paper  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  who  was  unable  to 
be  present,  on  fish  manure: — Some  years  ago, 
a  gentleman,  who  possesses  a  large  property  in 
Newfoundland,  and  who  carries  on  an  extensive 
business  in  salting  cod  fish,  requested  me  to 
make  some  experiments,  with  a  view  to  convert¬ 
ing  the  unsaleable  fish  and  cod  fish  offal  into  a 
manure,  and  also  to  ascertain  whether  the  dried 
cod  fish  would  be  valuable  as  a  food  for  animals. 
An  account  of  some  of  the  trials  of  the  dried 
fish  itself  as  food  for  animals,  is  now  in  print, 
and  will  shortly  appear  in  the  “  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.”  To 
explain,  however,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  offal  fish  and  refuse 
as  manure,  the  following  short  statement  of  the 
process  employed  in  curing  the  fish  for  food 
may  be  given  : — Platfoms  project  out  into  the 
sea,  upon  which  stand  the  men  who  cure  the 
fish.  The  fish  are  handed  up  from  the  boats, 
and  the  curers  split  them  down  with  a  knife, 
take  out  the  back  bone  and  the  offal,  and  throw 
it  into  the  sea;  and,  having  sprinkled  some  salt 
over  the  fish,  it  is  removed  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
The  quantity  of  offal  thus  thrown  away 
amounts  to  some  hundred  thousand  tons.  The 
question  was  not  whether  such  matter,  when 
properly  prepared,  would  be  a  good  manure — 
for  of  this  there  could  be  no  doubt — but  it  was, 
whether  a  manure  could  be  prepared  which 
would,  in  point  of  composition,  supply  certain 
constituents  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  guano  and 
other  manures  already  in  the  market.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  question  in  this  point  of  view,  the 
inquiry  showed  that  there  were  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  attaining  such  a  result,  which  were 
sufficient  at  the  time  to  lead  to  an  abandonment 
of  the  idea  of  converting  this  refuse  into  a 
marketable  manure.  Thus,  the  fishing  season 
is  confined  to  a  short  period  during  summer, 
and  time  and  labor  are  then  so  valuable,  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  employed  in 
some  process  connected  with  the  preparation  of 
the  cod  as  food.  Indeed,  so  important  is  it  that 
the  population  should  not  be  occupied  with 
other  pursuits,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  land  is 
neglected ;  and  the  proprietors  of  the  fisheries 
supply  the  people  with  food  and  other  necessa¬ 
ries  imported  from  other  countries.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  evident  that,  in  or¬ 
der  to  convert  the  offal  into  manure,  one  of  two 
things  must  take  place ;  either  part  of  those  al¬ 
ready  employed  in  catching  or  curing  fish  for 
food,  must  leave  that  occupation  for  the  other, 
or  a  large  number  of  people  must  be  brought 
from  elsewhere,  and  be  maintained  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  manure. 


With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  alternatives, 
it  is  clear  that,  so  long  as  a  ton  of  dried  fish 
would  sell  for  much  more  than  a  ton  of  the 
manure,  it  could  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
proprietor  to  change  the  occupation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  for  the  cost  of  the  fish  itself,  apart  from 
that  of  the  labor  employed  in  preparing  it, 
would  be  comparatively  small,  whilst  that  of 
the  latter  would  be  nearly  as  great  to  convert  a 
ton  of  offal  into  manure  as  it  would  to  convert 
a  ton  of  the  cod  fish  into  food.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  maintain  a  larger  number  of  people  on 
the  island  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the 
offal  fish  and  refuse  into  manure,  seemed  not 
likely  to  be  profitable,  unless  the  manure  were 
to  sell  for  a  higher  price  than  its  composition 
and  the  relative  value  of  other  manures  in  the 
market  would  justify.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  appeared  to  me  that  unless  the  offal 
fish  and  fish  offal  could  have  been  kept  until 
the  busy  season  was  over,  and  then  worked  up 
for  manure,  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  engage 
in  the  manufacture  ;  and  as  this  even  involved 
some  immediate  expenditure  of  labor,  and  as 
such  matters  enter  very  rapidly  into  putrefac¬ 
tion,  I  could  not  see  that  the  undertaking  of 
converting  the  Newfoundland  offal  fish  and  fish 
offal  into  a  portable  manure  for  competition 
with  others  in  the  market  was  practicable. 
With  regard  to  the  more  special  subject  to  be 
brought  before  the  society  this  evening — viz., 
Mr.  Pettitt’s  Fisheries  Guano — I  see  that  a  dis¬ 
cussion  has  taken  place  on  this  subject  before 
the  l  oyal  Dublin  Society ;  from  the  report  of 
which  I  think  we  may  gather  that  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  offal,  which  at  present  are  thrown  into 
the  sea,  would  be  brought  to  shore,  provided 
they  could  be  sold  on  the  spot  at  a  price  of 
from  30s.  to  £2  per  ton.  I  also  gather  from 
the  same  paper,  that  Mr.  Pettitt’s  process  con¬ 
sists  in  mixing  sulphuric  acid  with  the  fish 
material,  and  drying  it.  It  certainly  appears 
to  me,  that  a  fish  manure  prepared  by  such  a 
process,  although  undoubtedly  an  excellent 
manure,  is  nevertheless  widely  different  from 
guano,  both  as  to  the  constituents  which  it  sup¬ 
plies  and  to  the  state  of  combination  of  those 
constituents.  In  guano  we  find  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  phosphate  of  lime  (in  a  state  of  commin¬ 
ution  in  which  it  is  more  readily  available  than 
in  most  other  manures,)  whilst,  judging  from 
the  analysis  by  Professor  Way,  the  product  of 
Mr.  Pettitt’s  process  contains  only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime.  In  guano,  again, 
the  whole  of  the  nitrogen,  or  nearly  so,  exists 
either  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  of  other  very 
readily  active  nitrogenous  compounds,  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  perfect  chemical  destruction  in  their 
passage  through  the  body  of  an  animal  of  those 
more  stable  nitrogenous  compounds  of  which  the 
bodies  of  the  fish  so  largely  consist.  In  the 
product  of  Mr.  Pettitt’s  process,  however,  I  pre¬ 
sume  there  can  be  but  little  of  the  salts  of  am¬ 
monia  or  the  other  compounds  resulting  from 
the  digestion,  assimilation,  and  re-transformation 
of  the  substance  of  the  fish  when  it  has  been 
used  as  food.  In  fact,  the  proposed  fish  manure 
is  dried  animal  matter,  with  but  little  chemical 
alteration;  in  Which,  therefore,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  nitrogen  will  still  exist  in  its  original 
state  of  combination.  However  valuable,  there¬ 
fore,  such  a  substance  may  be  as  a  manure,  it 
can  certainly  with  no  propriety  be  called  a  gu¬ 
ano.  The  chemical  effect  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
on  the  animal  matter,  and  its  utility  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  are,  indeed,  not  very  obvious.  It  would 
probably  serve,  on  the  one  hand,  somewhat  of 
an  antiseptic ;  and  on  the  other,  to  retain  the 
small  quantity  of  ammonia  which  might  still  be 
formed.  Again,  the  example  of  fish-manure 
analyzed  by  Professor  Way  contained  only  about 
5  per  cent,  of  water.  But  as  the  quantity  of 
water  in  fresh  fish  is  not  much  less  than  80  per 
cent.,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  take  from  four 
to  five  tons  of  fresh  fish  to  produce  one  ton  of 
the  manure  in  the  condition  of  dryness  as  stated. 
If,  therefore,  we  take  the  most  favorable  esti¬ 
mate  which  the  statements  at  present  made  seem 
to  justify,  namely,  that  one  ton  of  fish,  or  its 


offal,  could  be  delivered  on  shore  for  30s.,  it 
would  then  appear  that  from  £6  to  £7  must  be 
paid  for  the  raw  material  only,  at  the  place  of 
landing,  of  one  ton  of  manure ;  to  which  must 
be  added  the  cost  of  sulphric  acid,  of  the  drying, 
of  labor  of  boys,  transports,  &c.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons,  I  think  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  produce 
a  manure  of  the  kind  in  question  which  can  be 
sold  to  the  farmer  at  much  less  than  the  present 
price  of  Peruvian  guano.  It  would  seem,  in¬ 
deed,  from  calculation,  that  unless  offal  fish  and 
fish  offal  could  be  obtained  at  an  almost  nominal 
price,  it  would  at  present  be  almost  impossible 
to  establish  a  manufacture  which  could  so  com¬ 
pete  with  the  manures  now  in  the  market  as  to 
bold  out  a  prospect  of  success  both  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  consumer.  And  how  far  also  a 
decline  in  the  present  supplies  of  natural  guanos, 
as  well  as  a  much  reduced  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  fresh  fish  and  offal  might  affect  the  result, 
is  of  course  a  further  question. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  papers, 
Mr.  Horace  Green  said  that  though  the  paper 
of  Mr.  Lawes  was  very  valuable,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  that  gentleman  was  himself  a 
large  manufacturer  of  guano.  The  guano  now 
brought  before  them  did  not  contain  so  much  of 
phosphate  as  of  ammonical  properties,  which 
were  best  for  the  staff  of  man’s  life — wheat; 
while  the  guano  of  Mr.  Lawes  w*as  best  for  tur¬ 
nips  and  green  crops — the  food  of  beasts. 

Mr.  Mechi  came  from  rather  a  fish  country — 
Essex — where  it  had  long  been  the  practice  to 
manure  the  land  with  fish,  and  it  was  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  farmers  in  that  district  that  within 
a  certain  distance  of  the  coast — say  eight  or  ten 
miles — the  sale  of  fish  would  successfully  com¬ 
pete  with  guano.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
fish  manure  was  good  for  root  crops.  The  star¬ 
fish,  or  five-fingers,  fetched  6d.  a  bushel,  and 
sprats  8d.,  excepting  in  very  cold  weather,  when 
the  latter  article  rose  in  price,  in  consequence  of 
the  quantities  sent  up  to  the  London  market. 
That  might,  however,  be  considered  the  average 
price,  which  would  give  them  Is.  6d.  per  cwt., 
or  30s.  a  ton.  Large  vessels  were  employed  at 
Holbury  and  other  places  to  catch  fish  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes.  Mussels  were  also  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  their  shells,  their  cost  being  about 
20s.  per  ton.  The  guano  at  30s.  per  ton  would 
no  doubt  be  valuable;  but  how  far  its  being 
dried  and  cured,  so  as  to  obtain  the  oil,  would 
enable  it  to  be  sold  at  that  price,  of  course  he 
could  not  give  an  opinion.  If  they  could  fix  the 
ammonia  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  would 
of  course  add  to  the  value  of  the  manure. 

Professor  John  Wilson,  during  the  reading  of 
the  first  paper,  noticed  two  or  three  inaccura¬ 
cies,  which  he  would  have  corrected  but  for  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Lawes  just  read,  with  which  he 
fully  agreed  in  every  particular. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Nesbit  wished  to  notice  one  or  two 
points  in  the  first  paper  read.  In  referring  to 
the  supply  of  guano,  he  might  observe  there  had 
been  an  increasing  sale  each  year,  though  the 
papers  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  enable 
them  to  decide  on  the  exact  quantities  imported. 
He  believed  the  reason  why  there  was  nearly  a 
deficiency  last  year  arose  from  the  desertion  of 
the  sailors  from  the  vessels  in  Australia  which 
were  under  engagements  to  call  for  the  guano 
on  their  voyage  home.  He  had  always  looked 
upon  fish  manure  as  of  great  importance,  and 
some  years  ago  he  tried  some  experiments,  by 
which  he  found  he  could  obtain  a  large  quantity 
of  oil  and  valuable  manure  from  fish.  He  re¬ 
commended  it  to  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  and  other 
well-known  agriculturists,  and  told  them  the 
supply  of  guano  would  not  last  more  than  a  few 
years,  whilst  there  was  plenty  of  fish  round  their 
own  shores.  Mr.  Lawes’  objection  to  the  use  of 
the  fish  guano  appeared  to  be  that  it  would  not 
digest  chemically,  and  that,  when  dried,  it  would 
not  act  so  well  on  the  ground.  Now,  there  had 
been  large  importations  of  late  of  a  peculiar  ma¬ 
nure  from  South  America ;  it  was  the  dried  flesh 
of  animals  killed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  principally 
for  their  hides.  This  flesh  manure,  though 
highly  dried,  was  found  to  act  well  for  wheat, 
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and  he  had  np  doubt  that  dried  fish  would  also 
act  and  give  forth  the  ammoniacal  and  other 
properties  required  for  the  food  of  plants.  He 
thought  that  if  the  fish  guano  could  be  obtained 
at  a  reasonable  price,  it  would  be  productive  of 
great  results.  Of  the  dried  flesh,  only  about 
nine  per  cent,  was  ammonia ;  but  it  had  been 
proved  to  be  very  good  for  wheat.  Thousands 
of  tons  of  it  had  been  used ;  but  the  supply  had 
been  interrupted,  owing  to  the  disturbances  in 
Buenos  Ayers. 

Mr.  Dugald  Campbell  said,  on  looking  over 
the  specification  of  Mr.  Pettitt’s  patent  to  ascer¬ 
tain  its  objects,  he  found  that  one  part  of  it  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  decomposition  of  animals  as  well 
as  fish — a  matter  highly  important  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  chemical  point  of  view.  Some 
years  ago,  Mr.  Turnbull,  of  Glasgow,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Turnbull’s  blue,  produced  in  his 
manufactory  a  large  quantity  of  muriatic' acid, 
which  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with.  He 
accordingly  took  to  buying  up  dead  horses,  and 
boiling  them  in  the  acid  to  a  pulp,  which  was 
then  converted  into  dry  flesh  manure,  for  which 
it  was  sold.  He  had  seen  specimens  of  it,  and 
found  it  contained  a  large  proportion  of  muriate 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Mr.  Mechi  might  observe  that  Mr.  Hudson, 
of  Castleacre,  having  a  few  years  since  lost  a 
large  quantity  of  sheep,  which  he  had  imported, 
by  small-pox,  he  had  them  decomposed  into 
manure  for  turnips,  and  met  with  great  success. 

Mr.  James  Caird  did  not  wish  to  enter  into 
the  merits  of  the  fish  manure,  but  would  address 
himself  to  the  practical  part  of  the  question,  viz., 
could  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fish  be  obtained 
at  a  price  to  make  the  manufacture  of  the  guano 
profitable  ?  Mr.  Lawes  said  that  fish  contained 
80  per  cent,  of  water,  and  only  about  5  per 
cent,  of  guano,  and  15  per  cent,  of  other  pro¬ 
ducts.  Mr.  Green,  on  the  contrary,  said  it  only 
contained  40  per  cent  of  water.  If  Mr.  Lawes 
was  right,  the  expenses  would  be  at  once 
doubled. 

Mr.  Pettitt  might  observe,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Lawes’  statement,  that  the  fish  only  gave  20  per 
cent,  of  solid  product;  that  he  held  a  specimen 
in  his  hand  in  which  there  was  16.80  per  cent, 
of  bone  or  phosphate  of  lime.  He  believed  that 
on  an  average  he  should  get  30  tons  of  oil  and 
manure  to  the  100,  and  five  tons  of  phosphate 
of  lime.  Supposing,  however,  that  a  ton  of 
guano  could  be  produced  from  four  tons  of  fish, 
that  would  give  them  £9  per  ton,  at  a  cost  of  £4 
for  the  raw  material,  as  all  kinds  of  fish,  in¬ 
cluding  turbot,  cod,  &c.,  could  be  obtained  on 
the  Yorkshire  coast  a  £1  a  ton. 

Mr.  Mcchi  said  100  tons  at  30s.  would 
amount  to  £150,  and  if  it  produced  30  tons  of 
guano,  that  would  give  £270  ;  and  the  question 
was,  would  that  remunerate  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Caird  thought  that  the  raw  material 
could  not  be  obtained  at  £1  per  ton ;  and  if 
there  was  a  larger  demand  than  at  present,  it 
would  enchance  the  price.  . 

Mr.  Bird  agreed  with  Mr.  Caird  with  regard 
to  the  supply.  He  did  not  think  it  would  pay, 
as  a  commercial  operation,  to  erect  large  ma¬ 
chinery  and  trust  to  a  doubtful  supply  from  the 
neighborhood  to  keep  it  at  work. 

Mr.  Pettitt  stated  that  of  course  he  should 
not  erect  large  machinery  except  at  places  where 
he  expected  a  large  supply.  As  regarded  the 
question  of  supply,  if  the  present  fisheries  were 
carried  on  at  a  profit,  solely  for  the  taking  of 
select  eatable  fish,  (and  it  might  safely  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  there  was  a  profit,  or  they  would  be 
discontinued,)  how  much  more  successful  must 
this  scheme  be,  combining  the  profits  of  the 
present  system  with  the  large  profits  of  the 
proposed  guano  manufacture,  from  animal  mat¬ 
ter  of  all  kinds,  drawn  without  extra  labor  from 
the  teeming  waters ! 

Mr.  Nesbit  understood  that  four-fifths  of  the 
fish  caught  was  returned  to  the  sea  as  useless, 
and  the  question  was  whether  this  could  not  be 
bought  up.  It  was  to  the  refuse  fish,  now 
thrown  away,  that  the  great  supply  must  be 
looked  for. 


Mr.  Caird  considered  the  whole  of  Mr.  Pet¬ 
titt’s  calculation  to  be  based  on  the  cost  of 
refuse  fish. 

Mr.  Green  denied  that  it  was  so;  it  was 
based  on  the  calculation  of  fishing  or  contracting 
for  fish  of  all  kinds,  and  they  might  perhaps 
send  the  best  to  market  themselves. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  by  the  rules  of  their 
society,  and  very  properly,  no  decision  was  ever 
come  to  on  the  value  of  the  papers  laid  before 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subject 
of  utilising  refuse  materials  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
more  especially  of  fish,  as  it  would  not  only 
produce  them  good  manure,  but  add  to  the  food 
of  the  people,  was  one  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance.  Large  quantities  of  fish  were  now  thrown 
away  which  might  be  converted  into  manure, 
and  the  practical  question  was  whether  it  would 
commercially  pay.  He  then  proposed  votes  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Lawes  for  their 
vuluable  papers,  which  were  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 


THE  CONCORD  GRAPE. 

Long  ago  impressed  with  the  opinion  that 
our  native  grape  was  capable  of  being-  greatly 
ameliorated  and  improved,  through  the  seeds, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Bull  turned  his  attention  to  their 
production,  and  now  has  growing  more  than 
2000  seedling  plants,  from  some  of  which  he 
hopes  even  to  beat  himself.  It  will  take  a  long 
time  to  prove  them  all,  but  the  result  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  important;  for  the  natural  habit 
of  the  vine  once  changed  or  broken,  variation 
takes  place  in  such  a  manner  that  no  opinion 
can  be  formed  of  the  product.  His  success  in 
raising  the  Concord  Grape  is  the  best  proof  of 
this. 

Mr.  Bull  has  given  a  brief  history  of  this  new 
variety,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  he  calls  it  a 
seedling  from  our  native  grape  of  the  second 
generation.  It  is  this ;  some  years  ago  he 
found  a  chance  seedling  growing  upon  his 
grounds  near  a  wall ;  as  there  are  no  wild 
grapes  in  the  near  vicinity  of  his  place  he  re¬ 
moved  it  to  his  garden,  where  he  watched  it 
with  some  care,  and  gave  it  good  cultivation. 
In  a  year  or  two  it  produced  a  few  bunches  of 
fruit,  ripening  as  early  as  the  last  part  of  Au¬ 
gust,  and  remarkably  sweet  and  free  from 'the 
foxy  flavor  of  the  wild  type.  The  idea  at  once 
occurred  to  him  that  another  generation  w-ould 
be  a  still  greater  improvement,  and  a  parcel  oi 
seeds  was  saved  for  planting.  His  anticipations 
have  been  fully  realized;  the  Concord  Grape 
was  the  produce  of  these  eeds.  We  annex 
Mr.  Bull’s  account  of  the  origin  of  his  vine. 

Concord,  Mass.,  January,  1854. 

“  I  send  you  the  history  of  the  Concord 
Grape,  which  you  desired  for  your  excellent 
Magazine.  I  have  by  no  means  said  all  that 
can  be  said  for  it,  my  desire  being  to  have  it 
come  fully  up  to  the  expectations  of  those  who 
may  cultivate  it,  which  I  have  no  doubt  it  will. 

“  I  believe  I  have  before  stated  to  you  that  my 
vine  is  growing  on  a  poor  sandy  loam,  over¬ 
laying  gravel,  which  has  not  been  trenched  and 
but  slightly  manured;  add  to  this,  the  late 
spring  and  early  autumn  frosts,  which  we  are 
liable  to  in  this  deep  valley  of  Concord,  and  the 
summer  droughts  which  are  very  severe  with 
me,  and  I  think  you  will  conclude  with  me  that 
it  will  be  likely  to  keep  up  to  its  character 
under  almost  any  circumstances. 

“And  here  let  me  say  that  I  have  cultivated 
the  Isabella,  and  many  other  kinds  of  grape, 
for  fifteen  years  without  being  able  to  ripen 
them  in  open  culture,  and  it  was  this  constant 
failure  which  led  me,  about  ten  years  since,  to 
raise  seedlings  from  our  native  grapes,  in  the 
hope  that  I  should  obtain  a  hardy  grape  that 
would  give  me  a  sure  supply  for  my  table.  Iti 
this  I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations. 

“  The  Concord  Grape  is  a  seedling,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  generation,  of  our  native  grape,  and  fruited 
for  the  first  time  four  years  since,  being  at  that 
time  the  only  seedling  I  had  raised  which 


showed  a  decided  improvement  on  the  wild 
.type. 

“  Notwithstanding  its  unfavorable  position,  it 
has  proved  a  great  grower  and  bearer,  and  very 
constant  to  its  quality  and  season.  The  seed¬ 
ling  from  which  the  Concord  was  raised  grew 
near  to  a  Catawba,  and,  it  is  quite  possible,  was 
impregnated  by  it,  it  having  the  flavor  of  that 
variety.  The  parent  vine  was  a  good  and  sweet 
grape,  large,  black,  and  ripe  the  20th  of  Au¬ 
gust. 

“  The  Concord  Grape,  as  I  said  before,  is  a 
strong  grower;  the  wood  strong,  the  foliage 
large,  thick,  strongly  nerved,  with  a  woolly 
under  surface,  and  has  never  mildewed  nor 
rusted  under  any  vicissitudes  of  weather. 

“  The  grape  is  large,  frequently  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  the  bunches  handsome,  shouldered, 
and  sometimes  weigh  a  pound.  In  color  it  is  a 
ruddy  black,  covered  with  a  dense  blue  bloom, 
the  skin  very  thin,  the  juice  abundant,  with  a 
sweet  aromatic  flavor,  and  it  has  very  little 
pulp. 

“It  ripens  the  10th  of  September.  The  first 
ripe  bunch  of  the  season  was  exhibited  at  the 
Massachusetts’  Horticultural  Society’s  Room,  on 
the  3d  of  September,  1853.  The  vine  was 
neither  pruned  nor  pinched,  nor  had  application 
if  any  of  the  horticultural  arts,  whereby  pre¬ 
cocity  and  size  are  attained,  my  object  being  to 
ascertain  what  would  be  the  constant  habit  of 
the  vine.  I  suppose  that  its  quality  would  be 
much  improved  in  a  more  favorable  climate,  and 
that  its  superiority  to  the  Isabella  would  be  as 
apparent  under  such  circumstances  as  it  is  here. 

“The  great  want  of  the  country  in  this  latitude 
is  a  good  table  and  wine  grape,  which  shall  also 
be  early,  hardy,  and  prolific.  The  Concord 
Grape  fulfils  these  conditions,  and  I  feel  a  sin¬ 
cere  pleasure  in  offering  it  to  my  countrymen.” 

E.  W.  Bull. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  its  qualities  as  a 
wine  grape.  Mr.  Bull,  however,  exhibited  some 
specimens  of  the  wine  made  from  his  grape, 

hich  were  tasted  by  the  committee,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  by  them  to  be  of  a  very  excellent 
quality.  It  was  his  first  attempt  at  wine-mak¬ 
ing,  and  of  course  not  likely  to  be  made  with 
much  skill.  It  has  been  much  praised  by  sev¬ 
eral  who  have  tasted  it,  and  some  of  the  persons 
good  judges.  ■  It  has  a  good  body,  with  an 
agreeable,  fruity  perfume,  and  is  particularly 
grateful  to  the  sick,  which  Mr.  Bull  considers 
the  best  test  it  could  have.  It  did  not  have  the 
slightest  addition  of  spirits,  but  was  the  pure 
juice  of  the  grape. 

We  close  our  account  of  the  Concord  Grape 
with  a  more  full  description. 

Bunch ,  large,  long,  neither  compact  nor  loose, 
handsomely  shouldered;  Berries,  roundish, 
large,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
sometimes  measuring  an  inch ;  Slcin ,  thin,  very 
dark,  covered  with  a  thick  blue  bloom ;  Flesh, 
very  juicy,  nearly  or  quite  free  from  pulp; 
Flavor,  rich,  saccharine,  and  sprightly,  with 
much  of  the  delicious  aroma  of  the  Catawba; 
Vine,  very  vigorous,  making  strong  wood ; 
Leaves ,  very  large,  thick,  strongly  nerved,  not 
much  lobed,  and  woolly  beneath. — Eovey's 
Magazine. 

HOT-BEDS. 

Every  one  should  have  a  hot-bed,  if  it  were 
only  to  forward  a  few  plants  for  the  garden. 
The  too  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  they  are  ex¬ 
pensive  and  difficult  to  manage,  requiring  the 
skill  of  the  professional  gardener.  Both  sup¬ 
positions  are  entirely  erroneous.  A  hot-bed 
may  be  constructed  by  any  man  of  ordinary 
ingenuity.  A  frame  of  about  twelve  feet  long 
and  6  wide,  which  will  allow  of  4  sashes,  each  3 
feet  wide,  will  be  found  large  enough  for  any 
family.  It  should  be  made  of  common  two- 
inch  plank — the  back  about  three  feet,  high, 
the  front  about  half  that,  the  ends  having  a  re¬ 
gular  slope  from  back  to  front.  This  will  give 
an  angle  sufficient  to  throw  off  rain,  and  give 
the  full  benefit  of  external  heat  and  light  to  the 
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plants  within.  If  the  beds  are  narrower,  the 
front  must  be  higher  in  proportion.  The  sides 
and  ends  are  simply  nailed  to  a  strong  post, 
four  inches  square,  placed  in  each  corner.  For 
the  sash  to  rest  and  slide  upon,  a  strip  six  in¬ 
ches  wide  is  placed  upon  the  frame,  the  ends 
morticed  or  sunk  in  the  sides  of  the  frame,  so  as 
not  to  cause  a  projection.  The  sashes  are  made 
in  the  ordinary  way,  but  without  cross-bars ; 
and  in  glazing,  the  lights  are  made  to  overlap 
an  eighth  or  quarter  of  an  inch,  to  exclude  rain. 
Such  a  frame,  costing  but  a  mere  trifle  beyond 
the  labor,  will  last  for  years,  and  furnish  all  the 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Pepper, 
Melon,  and  Cucumber  plants  needed,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  early  Radishes,  &c.  Where  so 
large  a  frame  may  not  be  wanted,  an  'old  win¬ 
dow  may  be  used  for  sash,  and  all  expense  of 
glazing  avoided. 

Hot-beds  should  occupy  a  dry  situation,  where 
they  will  not  be  affected  by  the  lodgment  of 
water  during  rains  or  thaws.  They  should  be 
exposed  to  the  east  and  south,  and  be  protected 
by  fences  or  buildings  from  the  north  and  north¬ 
west. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  merely  grow  plants  for 
transplanting  to  the  garden,  they  may  be  sunk 
in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches, 
and  in  such  a  case  require  not  more  than  two 
feet  of  manure;  but  when  forcing  and  perfecting 
vegetables  is  designed,  a  permanent  heat  must 
be  kept  up,  and  the  bed  must  be  made  on  the 
surface,  so  that  fresh  and  warm  manure  may 
be  added  wThen  necessary.  A  depth  of  three 
to  four  feet  of  manure  will  in  such  cases  be 
wanted. 

Manure  for  hot-beds  requires  some  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  fresh  stable  manure,  placed 
in  a  heap,  and  turned  and  mixed  several  times, 
promoting  a  regular  fermentation.  It  is  thus 
made  to  retain  its  heat  a  long  time;  other¬ 
wise  it  would  burn  and  dry  up,  and  become 
useless. 

The  mold  should  be  laid  on  as  soon  as  the 
bed  is  settled,  and  has  a  lively  regular-tempered 
heat.  Lay  the  earth  evenly  over  the  dung 
about  six  inches  deep.  Radishes  and  Lettuce 
require  about  a  foot  of  earth.  After  it  has  lain 
a  few  days  it  will  be  fit  to  receive  the  seed,  un¬ 
less  the  mold  has  turned  to  a  whitish  color,  or 
has  a  rank  smell,  in  which  case  add  some  fresh 
earth  for  the  hills,  at  the  same  time  holes  should 
be  made  by  running  down  stakes,  to  give  the 
steam  an  opportunity  to  escape. — Horticultu¬ 
rist. 

Fruits  in  Oregon. — Fruit  growing  is  attract¬ 
ing  a  lively  interest  throughout  Oregon.  The 
farmers  are  generally  planting  out  large  orchards 
of  the  choicest  kinds  of  fruit.  We  have  most 
of  the  leading  varieties  cultivated  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States.  In  the  summer  of  1847  Messrs. 
Lewellen  &  Meek,  from  Iowa,  brought  across 
the  plains  most  of  the  leading  varieties  of  fruits 
cultivated  in  the  West,  and  now  have  a  large 
nursery  and  orchard  of  bearing  trees  at  Mil- 
waukie,  eight  mile  below  this  place.  Some  of 
their  Pears  sold  at  a  dollar  each ;  Apples  at 
twenty-five  cents,  and  some,  I  believe  fifty  cents. 
I  brought  from  New-York  in  the  fall  of  1850 
some  twenty-three  hundred  fruit  trees,  embrac¬ 
ing  most  of  the  leading  varieties  cultivated  there. 
These  were,  I  believe,  the  first  trees  ever  brought 
to  this  coast  by  the  Isthmus  that  lived.  Fruit 
trees  make  an  astonishing  growth  here,  and  bear 
early,  and  the  fairest  fruit  that  I  ever  beheld. 
Some  fifteen  different  kinds  have  borne  fruit  this 
year,  on  small  trees  only  one  year  from  the 
bud. 

Our  climate  seems  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  trees.  I  have  not  seen  ice  thicker 
than  window  glass  this  year.  We  have  had 
only  three  hard  frosts;  just  enough  to  stop  the 
growth  of  trees.  All  kinds  of  hardy  grass  is 
yet  growing  finely,  so  that  the  loose  stock  are 
fat  without  being  fed. — J.  W.  L.,  in  Hort. 

Oregon  City,  Dee.  10. 

Conversation  enriches  the  understanding, 
but  solitude  is  the  school  of  genius, — Gibbon. 
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A  HORSE  FOUND. 


The  following  jeux  d’esprit  was  handed  us  by  a 
young  friend  just  out  of  school.  It  was  written’  im¬ 
promptu,  on  reading  the  Deutsche  Advertisement  in 
rhyme  of  “A  Horse  Lost,”  which  appeared  in  No. 
18,  page  278,  of  the  Agriculturist : 

I  found  a  horse  that  is  not  lame, 

The  horse  you  lo9t  must  be  the  same ; 

His  ears  are  short,  his  tail  is  too, 

He  has  no  teeth  with  which  to  chew. 

This  poor  old  beast  don’t  look  so  shy ; 

The  horse  I  fouud  has  not  one  eye ; 

He  stoops  before,  he  slants  behind, 

And  has  a  rope  around  him  twined  ; 

His  joints  are  almost  out  of  use, 

And  this  all  comes  of  great  abuse. 

He  has  no  oats,  and  can’t  eat  hay  ; 

We  feed  him  slops  three  times  a  day. 

His  limbs  are  long  and  lanky  too, 

And  every  foot  has  lost  a  shoe. 

His  nose  is  Roman,  as  you  knows ; 

This  article  he  never  blows  ! 

His  gait  is  balky,  and  his  trot 
U  pon  the  road,  I  tell  you  what 
He  makes  the  dust  fly  here  and  there, 

And  all  the  people  stand  and  stare  1 

Now  this  old  horse — don’t  be  surprised — 
Must  be  the  horse  you  advertised. 

You’ll  find  the  beast  whene’er  you  call 
At  Catharine  Market,  under  the  stall. 

The  owner  will  have  a  few  items  to  pay  ; 
And  now  in  conclusion  I  would  merely  say, 
Plank  down  your  money  and  take  him  away. 


THE  LORD’S  PRAYER.— A  CURIOUS  POEM. 

The  following  is  a  curious  piece  of  poetry.  The 
initial  letters  spell,  “  My  boast  is  in  the  glorious, 
cross  of  Christ.”  Read  the  words  in  small  capitals 
downwards  with  those  on  the  left  and  upwards  with 
those  on  the  right,  and  you  have  the  Lord’s  Prayer  : 


Make  known  thy  Gospel  truths,  our  heavenly  IviDg; 
Yield  us  thy  grace,  dear  Father,  from  above  ; 

Bless  us  with  heart  which  feelingly  can  sing 
Our  life  thou  art  for  ever,  God  of  love. 

Assuage  our  griefs  in  love  for  Christ,  we  pray, 
Since  the  bright  Prince  of  heaven  and  glory  died, 
Took  all  our  shame  and  hallowed  the  display, 

In  first  be  iDg  man,  and  then  being  crucified. 
Stupendous  God !  thy  grace  and  power  make  known, 
In  Jesus’  name  let  all  TUE*world  rejoice  ; 

New  labors  in  thy  heavenly  kingdom  own, 

That  blessed  kingdom,  for  thy  saints  the  choice. 
How  vile  to  come  to  thee,  is  all  our  cry, 

Enemies  to  thy  self  and  all  that’s  thine; 

Graceless  our  will,  our  lives  for  vanity 
Loathing  thy  truths  be  ing  evil  in  design. 

O  God,  thy  will  be  done  from  earth  to  heaven : 
Reclining  on  thy  Gospel  let  us  live  ; 

In  earth  from  sins  deliver  ed  and  forgiven, 

Oh,  as  thyself,  but  teach  us  to  forgive, 

Unless  it’s  power  temptation  doth  destroy, 

Sure  is  our  fall  into  the  depths  of  woe  ; 

Carnal  in  mind,  we’ve  not  a.glimpse  of  joy  ; 

Raised  against  heaven  in  us  no  hope  can  flow  ; 

O  give  us  grace  and  lead  us  on  the  way ; 

Shine  on  us  with  thy  love  and  give  us  peace  ; 

Self  and  this  sin  which  rise  against  us  slay ; 

Oh !  grant  each  day  our  trespass  es  may  cease. 
Forgive  our  evil  deeds  that  oft  we  do, 

Convince  us  daily  of  them  to  our  shame ; 


Help  us  with  heavenly  bread  ;  forgive  us  to 
Recurrent  lusts  ;  and  we  adore  thy  name, 

In  thy  forgive  ness  we  as  saints  can  die, 
Since,  for  us  and  our  trespasses  so  high, 

Thy  Son,  our  Saviour  bled  on  Calvery. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER. 

BY  MINNIE  MYRTLE. 

“Any  thing  but  being  a  farmer,  any  thing 
but  being  a  farmer’s  wife,  any  thing  but  being 
a  farmer’s  son  or  a  farmer’s  daughter.”  How 
many  times  I  have  heard  this  as  I  have  jour¬ 
neyed  “  to  and  fro  in  the  land,”  from  the  lips  of 
those  whose  fathers,  or  husbands,  or  brothers 
belonged  to  what  they  term  the  “  genteel  pro¬ 
fessions.”  And  why  ?  Why  is  it  that  they  look 
upon  the  life  of  an  agriculturist  as  so  undesira¬ 
ble,  so  repulsive,  and  oftentimes  as  so  degrading. 
One  says,  “Farmers  are  so  coarse  and  rude — so 
destitute  of  refinement.”  Another,  that  “they 
are  so  uneducated,  so  wanting  in  intelligence 
and  cultivation.”  And  still  another,  that  they 
live  so  “  outlandishly,”  and  pay  so  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  courtesies,  or  even  the  decencies  of 
life.” 

Now  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  who 
will  be  filled  with  indignation  that  such  things 
should  be  said  of  a  class  in  which,  all  who  know 
them  well,  will  confess  that  there  may  be  found 
as  much  true  refinement  and  as  many  noble 
characteristics  as  in  any.  other,  in  city  or  coun¬ 
try,  in  our  own  or  in  any  other  nation  on  the 
globe. 

In  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  land-holders 
were,  and  are  still,  the  “  gentry ;”  and  I  have  often 
wondered  how  it  came  to  pass  that  their  de¬ 
scendants  on  this  side  of  the  great  water,  should 
have  become  so  changed  in  their  estimate  of 
what  was  manly  and  noble  in  a  profession  or 
employment. 

In  my  childhood  there  lived  in  “  our  neigh¬ 
borhood”  an  English  lady,  whom  misfortune 
had  reduced  to  poverty  and  self-dependence ; 
and  very  well  do  I  remember  the  contempt  with 
which  she  looked  upon  mechanics  and  all  who 
earned  their  livelihood  by  any  handicraft,  while 
a  farmer,  though  cultivating  but  a  little  patch  of 
land,  was  in  her  eyes  one  of  the  nobility — a  lord. 
That  he  was  not  in  some  respects  so  polished  as 
men  of  other  professions,  did  not  seem  at  all  to 
affect  her  opinion  of  his  respectability ;  “  he  is  a 
land-holder,”  she  would  say,  and  in  her  eyes 
land-holders  were  “  peers  of  the  realm.” 

Perhaps  this  may  be  given  as  one  of  the 
proofs  of  the  influence  of  early  impressions.  I 
was  a  farmer’s  daughter,  but  (now  I  blush  to 
confess  it)  it  is  true  that  I  often  wished  I  were 
not,  for  I  was  often  taunted  with  it  by  the  law¬ 
yer’s  daughter,  and  the  merchant’s  daughter, 
and  the  tailor’s  daughter  too.  I  wore  liDsey- 
woolsey  frocks  which  were  spun  in  the  little  at- 
tick,  and  woven  there,  too  ;  and  my  aprons  were 
“  home-made”  blue  and  white  checks ;  and  my 
stockings  I  knit  myself.  I  had  a  little  round 
dumpy  form  too,  and  my  cheeks  were  red — red¬ 
der  than  roses,  and  my  shoes  were — ye s,  to 
make  a  full  confession,  they  were  calf-skin,  and 
laced  up  with  “  strings  of  the  same.”  My  cloak 
was  genuine  woolen  —  how  well  I  remember 
thinking,  the  first  time  I  put  it  on,  that  it  was 
pretty,  prettier  than  most  of  the  girls  wore.  It 
was  plaided  red  and  black,  lined  with  red  flan¬ 
nel — how  very  warm  it  was !  But  the  lawyer’s 
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daughter  was  a  slender,  pale-looking-  girl,  and 
wore  calico  frocks,  and  calico  aprons,  and  mo¬ 
rocco  shoes ;  and  she  laughed  at  me  because  all 
my  things  were  “  home-made.”  I  did  not  know 
then  what  I  do  now,  that  they  cost  five  times  as 
much  as  hers,  and  the  only  reason  she  did  not 
have  some  like  them  was,  that  her  father  could 
not  afford  it. 

“I  wish  my  father  were  not  a  farmer,”  said 
I  one  day  to  the  English  lady  who  was  fitting  a 
red  woolen  frock  to  my  little  Dutch  figure. 

“  Why  ?”  said  she.  “  Oh,  then  I  should  not 
have  to  wear  these  homely  dresses;  and  if  he 
were  only  a  merchant,  we  could  have  a  great 
deal  prettier  things.”  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
lecture  I  received  for  such  a  foolish  wish,  and 
for  such  foolish  notions,  which  she  wondered 
should  have  found  entrance  into  my  little  head. 
Ever  after  she  took  particular  pains  to  give  me 
right  views  upon  the  dignity  of  land-owners;  and 
though  I  now  think  she  unjustly  disparaged 
those  of  other  professions,  all  of  which  are  hon¬ 
orable  if  rightly  pursued,  I  wish  her  English 
views  of  farming  and  farmers  were  more  exten¬ 
sively  American,  and  rejoice  that  they  are  be¬ 
coming  so. 

It  is  said,  and  with  much  truth  I  am  obliged 
to  confess,  that  there  is  not  among  farmers  so 
high  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  as  there 
should  be ;  and  there  is  not  sufficient  attention 
paid  to  the  adorning  of  the  mind  and  polishing 
of  the  manners;  and  this  is  also  true  of  many 
other  classes.  I  have  never  yet  found  any  that 
have  arrived  at  perfection ;  and  had  much  rather 
have  a  warm  heart  and  pure  mind  in  a  rough 
casket,  than  a  corrupt  mind  and  a  false  heart  in 
an  elegant  shrine. 

But  I  believe  it  quite  possible — for  I  have 
seen  it  in  more  instances  than  I  could  number— 
that  those  who  devote  themselves  to  agricultural 
and  rural  pursuits  may  be  as  highly  educated 
and  refined  and  cultivated  as  those  who  write 
“  briefs”  and  measure  lace,  and  if  they  cannot 
and  do  not  excel,  in  these  points,  many  of  those 
who  meet  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  nation 
or  represent  us  in  the  courts  of  foreign  princes, 
well  may  we  blush  for  their  degeneracy. 

There  are  many  people  in  whose  minds  re¬ 
finement  and  a  polished  exterior*are  indissolubly 
connected.  It  is  true  that  where  the  feelings 
are  refined  the  manners  will  be  .sufficiently  so ; 
but  both  may  exist  in  one  who  is  utterly  desti¬ 
tute  of  what  is  termed  polish !  Yet  it  is  also 
true  that  polish  is  desirable,  and  none  too  assid¬ 
uously  .ultivated  by  any  class  of  people.  Still 
I  think  I  can  prove  that  it  is  not  alone  neglected 
by  those  who  cultivate  the  soil. 

- • - 

CHILDREN  IN  1854. 

I  went  with  a  friend  the  other  day,  to  look  at 
some  “  rooms  to  let.”  She  liked  the  rooms,  and 
the  man  who  owned  them  liked  she  should  have 
them ;  but  when  she  mentioned  she  had  chil¬ 
dren — he  stepped  six  paces  off — set  his  teeth 
together — pulled  his  waistcoat  down  with  a 
jerk  and  said — “Never — take — Children , — 
Ma’am !” 

Now  I’d  like  to  know  if  that  man  was  lorn 
grown  up  ? 

I’d  like  to  know  if  children  are  to  have  their 
necks  wrung  like  so  many  chickens,  if  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  '■'•peep  ?” 

I’d  like  to  know  if  they  havn’t  just  as  much 
right  in  the  world  as  grown  folks? 

I’d  like  to  know  if  boarding-house  keepers, 
(after  children  have  been  in  a  close  sehool-room 


for  five  or  six  hours  feeding  on  verbs  and  pro¬ 
nouns,)  are  to  put  them  off  with  a  “  second 
table,”  leaving  them  to  stand  in  the  entries, 
smelling  the  dinner,  while  grown  people,  (who 
have  lunched  at  oyster-shops  and  confectioner’s 
saloons)  sit  two  or  three  hours  longer  than  is 
necessary,  at  dessert,  cracking  their  nuts  and 
their  jokes  ? 

I’d  like  to  know  if  they  have  a  quarter  given 
them  to  spend,  they  must  always  receive  a  bad 
shilling  of  it  at  the  stores  as  “  change  ?” 

I’d  like  to  know  if  people  in  omnibuses  are 
at  liberty  to  catch  them  by  the  coat  collar,  lift 
them  out  of  a  nice  seat,  take  it  themselves,  and 
perch  them  on  their  sharp  knee-joints,  to  jolt 
over  the  pavements? 

I  have  a  mind  to  pick  up  all  the  children  and 
form  a  colony  on  some  bright  island,  where 
those  people  who  were  made  up  in  a  hurry, 
without  hearts,  couldn’t  find  us,  or  if  they  did, 
we  would  say  to  them  when  they  tried  to  come 
ashore — Never  take  grown-up  folks  here  !  Or 
we’d  treat  them  to  a  “  second  dinner,” — bill  of 
fare — cold  potatoes,  bad  cooking  butter,  bread 
full  of  saleratus,  bones  without  any  meat  on 
them,  watery  soups,  and  curdled  milk — (that  is 
to  say,  after  we  had  picked  our  nuts  long  enough 
to  suit  us  at  dessert !)  How  do  you  suppose 
they’d  like  to  change  places  with  the  “  children” 
that  way  ? 

Now  here’s  Aunt  Fanny’s  creed,  and  you  may 
read  it  to  your  mother  if  you  like. 

I  believe  in  great  round  apples  and  big  slices 
of  gingerbread  for  children. 

I  believe  in  making  their  clothes  loose  enough 
to  enable  them  to  eat  it  all,  and  jump  around  in 
when  they  are  through. 

I  believe  in  not  giving  away  their  little  pro¬ 
perty,  such  as,  dolls,  kites,.balls,  hoops,  and  the 
like,  without  their  leave. 

I  believe  in  not  promising  them  a  ride,  and 
then  forgetting  all  about  it. 

I  believe  in  not  teasing  them  for  amusement, 
and  then  punishing  them  for  being  “  trouble- 
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I  believe  in  not  allowing  Bridget  and  Betty  to 
box  their  ears  because  the  pot  boils  over,  or 
because  their  beaux  didn’t  come  the  evening 
before. 

I  believe  in  sending  them  to  school  where 
there  are  backs  to  the  benches,  and  where  the 
school  ma’am  has  had  at  least  one  offer. 

I  believe  no  house  can  be  properly  furnished 
without  at  least  a  dozen  children  in  it. 

I  believe  little  children  to  be  all  that  is  left 
us  of  Paradise ;  and  I  believe  that  any  house¬ 
keeper  harboring  any  person  who  “don’t  like 
them,”  had  better  count  up  her  silver  without 
loss  of  time. — Little  Ferns  for  Fanny's  little 
friends. 

Anecdotes  of  Fra  Rocco. — Murray’s  Hand- 
Book  for  South  Italy  contains  some  curious 
stories  respecting  Fra  Rocco,  the  celebrated 
Dominican  preacher,  and  the  spiritual  Joe  Mil¬ 
ler  of  Naples.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  related, 
he  preached  on  the  mole  a  penitential  sermon, 
and  introduced  so  many  illustrations  of  terror 
that  he  soon  brought  his  hearers  to  their  knees. 
While  they  were  thus  showing  every  sign  of 
contrition,  he  cried  out,  “  Now  all  of  you  who 
sincerely  repent  of  your  sins,  hold  up  your 
hands.”  Every  man  in  the  vast  multitude  im¬ 
mediately-stretched  out  both  his  hands.  “  Holy 
Archangel  Michael!”  exclaimed  Rocco,  “thou 
who  with  thine  adamantine  sword  standest  at 
the  right  of  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  hew  me 
off  every  hand  which  has  been  raised  hypocri¬ 
tically.”  In  an  instant  every  hand  dropped, 
and  Rocco,  of  course,  poured  forth  a  fresh  tor¬ 
rent  of  eloquent  invective  against  their  sins  and 
their  deceit. 

He  had  a  great  dislike  to  tobacco,  and  when 
once  preaching  to  a  crowd  of  Spanish  sailors, 
he  astonished  them  by  telling  them  that  there 
were  no  Spanish  saints  in  heaven.  A  few,  he 
said,  had  been  admitted,  but  they  smoked  so 
many  cigars  that  they  made  the  holy  Virgin 
sick,  and  St.  Peter  set  his  wits  to  work  to  get 


them  out.  At  length  he  proclaimed  that  a  bull 
fight  was  to  be  held  outside  the  gate  of  Para¬ 
dise.  Thereupon  every  Spanish  saint,  without 
exception,  ran  off  to  see  the  fight,  and  St.  Peter 
immediately  closed  the  gate,  and  took  care 
never  to  admit  another  Spaniard. 


Incurable.  —  A  good  story  is  told  in  an 
Eastern  paper,  of  the  treatment  of  a  drunken 
husband  by  his  amiable  spouse.  After  trying 
various  experiments,  all  to  cure  drunkenness, 
she  thought  of  another  plan  of  making  a  re¬ 
formed  drunkard  of  her  lord  : 

She  engaged  a  watchman  for  a  stipulated  re¬ 
ward,  to  carry  Philander  to  the  watch-house 
while  yet  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  to 
frighten  him  a  little  when  he  recovered.  In 
consequence  of  this  arrangement,  Philander 
waked  up  about  eleven  o’clock  at  "night,  and 
found  himself  lying  on  a  pine  bench  in  a 
strange  and  dim  apartment.  Raising  himself 
upon  his  elbow,  he  looked  around  until  his  eyes 
rested  on  a  man  seated  by  a  stove  smoking  a 
cigar. 

“  Where  am  I  ?”  said  Philander. 

“  In  a  medical  college,”  said  the  cigar  smo¬ 
ker. 

“  What  a  doing  there  ?” 

“  Going  to  be  cut  up  !” 

“  How  comes  that?” 

“  Why  you  died  yesterday,  while  you  were 
drunk,  and  we  bought  your  body  to  make  a’nat- 
omy.” 

“  It’s  a  lie — I’m  not  dead.” 

“  No  matter — we  bought  your  carcase  from 
your  wife,  who  had  a  right  to  sell  it,  for  it’s  all 
thb  good  she  could  make  of  you.  If  you’re  not 
dead,  that’s  no  fault  of  the  doctors  and  they’ll 
cut  you  up,  dead  or  alive.” 

“  You  will  do  it,  eh  ?”  asked  the  old  sot. 

“  Ay,  to  be  sure  we  will,  now  directly,”  was 
the  resolute  answer. 

“Well,  can’t  you  let  us  have  something  to 
drink  before  you  begin  ?” 

PtnTander  was"a^ti Ah  & 
ward  was  contingent  on  his  successful  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  patient,  he  was  not  a  little  chag¬ 
rined  at  the  result ;  so,  with  no  gentle  handling, 
he  tumbled  the  irreformable  inebriate  out  of  the 
watch-house.  _ 

Great  Bravery.— “  Well,  Pat,  my  good  fel¬ 
low,”  said  a  victorious  general  to  a  brave  son 
of  Erin,  after  a  battle,  “and  what  did  you  do 
to  help  us  gain  this  victory  ?”  “Do  !”  replied 
Pat,  “  may  it  please  yer  honor,  I  walked  up 
bou’ldly  to  wun  of  the  inimy,  and  cut  off  his 
fut.”  “  Cut  off  his  foot !  and  why  did  you  not 
cut  off  his  head !”  asked  the  general.  “Ah,  an’ 
faith,  that  was  off  already,”  says  Pat. 


Very  True.— Lacon  says,  “There  are  two 
modes  of  establishing  our  reputation  ;  to  be 
praised  by  honest  men,  and  to  be  abused  by 
rogues!  It  is  best,  however,”  he  says,  “to  se¬ 
cure  the  former,  because  it  will  unavoidably  be 
accompanied  by  the  latter.  His  calumniation  is 
not  only  the  greatest  benefit  a  rogue  can  confer 
upon  us,  but  it  is  also,  the  only  service  he  will 
perform  for  nothing. 

Room  Enough— A  friend  once  visiting  an 
unworldly  philosopher,  whose  mind  was  his 
kingdom,  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  small- 
ness  of  his  apartment :  “  Why,  you  have  not 

room  here  to  swing  a  cat !”  “  My  friend,  was 

the  serene,  unappreciative  answer,  “  I  do  not 

want  to  swing  a  cat.” 

- ••• - 

An  orator  holding  forth  in  favor  of  woman 
dear,  divine  woman — concludes  thus  : 

“  Oh,  my  hearers,  depend  upon  it,  nothing 
beats  a  good  wife!” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  replied  one  of  the  au¬ 
dience,  “  a  bad  husband  does.” 

Maids  want  but  husbands,  and  then  want 
every  thing. 
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New-York,  Wednesday,  February  22, 1854. 

NEW- YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Tms  Society  held  an  adjourned  meeting  on 
the  evening  of  the  13th  instant,  and  concluded 
to  give  up  the  project  of  a  Spring  Exhibition. 
We  arc  sorry  they  came  to  this  decision,  and 
hope  it  may  yet  be  changed.  The  public  mind 
has  little  to  occupy  it  at  this  season,  and  is 
therefore  more  ready  to  patronize  any  chance 
exhibition  of  this  kind.  There  is  also  a  stronger 
yearning  for  rural  sights  than  at  a  later  season. 
Next  autumn  we  shall  have  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  Show  here  which  will  monopolize 
the  public  interest;  and  between  this,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute,  and  other  exhibitions,  and  the 
satiety  of  fruits  and  flowers  felt  by  those  who 
have  spent  the  summer  in  the  country,  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  will  have  a  poor  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess.  If  the  Society  is  not  able  to  get  up  a  good 
exhibition  for  want  of  present  funds,  we  would 
respectfully  suggest  advising  with  Mr.  Barnum 
on  the  subject.  As  President  of  the  Fairfield 
County  Agricultural  Society,  he  has  made  its  ex 
hibitions  very  successful  for  several  years  past. 
Perhaps  he  might  be  able  to  give  some  hints  on 
Horticultural  exhibitions  which  would  prove 
highly  advantageous  to  the  Society. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  will  respond  to  the 
complaint  made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  this  So 
ciety  against  the  press,  viz.,  that  the  weekly 
meetings  had  not  been  reported  to  the  public  as 

not  have  been  aimed  at  us,  for  we  have  given 
reports  at  much  greater  length  than  any  other 
paper ;  but  we  confess  we  have  sometimes 
grudged  the  space  because  the  subjects  discussed 
have  not  been  of  a  sufficiently  practical  charac¬ 
ter  to  interest  the  general  reader.  Roses,  Came 
lias,  and  Azaleas  have  formed  the  chief  topics  of 
discussion.  A  wider  range  of  subjects  should 
have  been  gone  over,  especially  one  embracing 
the  cultivation  of  some  of  the  more  common  ar¬ 
ticles  of  consumption.  Most  people  must  eat, 
and  they  are  awake  to  any  thing  that  may  be 
profitably  cultivated  for  their  own  use  or  for 
sale.  A  few  only,  and  these  generally  of  the 
wealthier  class,  can  spend  much  time  in  culti¬ 
vating  flowers.  Let  it  be  known  that  this  So¬ 
ciety  takes  up  and  discusses  the  best  mode  of 
raising  useful  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  their 
meetings  will  be  well  attended  and  more  fully 
reported. 


Query.— Will  a  cow  with  four  teats 
more  milk  than  one  having  but  three  ? 


give 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS,  ADDRESSES,  REPORTS,  &c. 

We  return  our  thanks  to  Rev.  A.  G.  Comings 
for  a  copy  of  his  able  and  interesting  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Connecticut  River  Agricultural  Society . 

We  have  also  received  the  list  of  Premiums 
awarded  by  the  Brookfield  (H.  Y.)  Agricultural 
Society ,  and  the  Report  of  Committees  of  the 
Massachusetts'  Horticultural  Society  for  1853, 
with  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  1854. 

Some  friend  has  also  sent  us  a  copy  of  the 
Address  of  John  W.  Proctor ,  Esq.,  before  the 
Farmers  and  Mechanics  of  Hillsborough  County , 


H.  H.  We  have  been  much  pleased  with  a 
hasty  perusal  of  this. 

We  have  received  and  examined  with  much 
pleasure,  the  Transactions  of  the  Windham 
County  {Conn.)  Agricultural  Society.  This  is 
an  admirable  report,  both  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Society,  and  of  the  annual  address  delivered 
by  Wm.  S.  King,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Agriculture.  The  typographical  execution  and 
the  excellent  paper  of  this  pamphlet  of  80  pages, 
is  an  honor  to  the  Society,  which,  as  we  know 
personally,  is  composed  of  a  class  of  enterprising 
and  thorough  go-ahead  men. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  received  a 
copy  of  the  address  of  Wm.  S.  King  before  the 
Hampshire,  Franklin,  and  Hampden  (Mass.) 
Agricultural  Society.  The  address  gives  very 
good  answers  to  the  two  questions,  “  Will  farm¬ 
ing  pay?”  and  “  How  may  it  be  made  to  pay  ?” 

Journal  of  the  United  States’  Agricultural 
Society. — Through  the  kindness  of  its  editor, 
Mr.  King,  we  are  in  receipt  of  Nos.  3  and  4  in 
one  volume,  of  nearly  300  pages.  Its  principal 
articles  are  a  complete  account  of  the  great  Na¬ 
tional  Horse  Show  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  last 
autumn,  and  the  speeches  and  reports  elicited 
by  the  exhibition ;  stallions,  their  breeding  and 
management,  which  was  copied  in  No.  20  of  our 
paper ;  the  fecundity  of  mules,  which  we  intend 
to  copy  hereafter ;  stable  economy,  &c. ;  thirty 
nine  articles  in  all,  forming  an  excellent  variety 
of  reading  on  the  general  subjects  of  agriculture. 
Many  of  these  articles  are  written  with  marked 
ability,  and  we  recommend  the  Journal  to  the 

attention  of  our  friends.  The  United  States’  Ag- 

.  -  ui  which  tms  journal  is  tlie 

organ,  holds  its  annual  meeting  at  "Washington 
D.  C.,  on  Wednesday,  the  22d  instant.  Success 
to  its  proceedings,  which  we  hope  will  not  be 
marred  by  the  officiousness  of  politicians. 


THE  GREAT  NATIONAL  POULTRY  SHOW, 

PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

In  our  last  we  gave  a  brief  notice  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  this  splendid  show  of  the  gallinaceous 
tribe.  We  visited  the  exhibition  several  times 
during  the  week,  and  each  visit  increased  our 
admiration  of  the  collection  of  fowls  gathered  on 
this  occasion.  We  are  quite  sure  we  express 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  nearly  all,  if  not  of  all 
the  multitude  of  visitors,  when  we  say  that  the 
display  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  similar 
show  ever  held  in  America.  This  superiority 
relates  not  only  to  the  variety  and  number  of 
fowls,  but  also  to  the  general  excellence  of  the 
specimens.  Every  class  was  well  represented, 
including  the  several  families  of  the  Shanghais 
or  large  Asiatic  breeds,  such  as  Chittagongs, 
Brahma  Pootras,  &c. ;  the  different  classes  of 
Poland  fowls ;  game  fowls,  &c. ;  turkeys,  ducks, 
geese,  swans,  pea-hens,  guinea-hens,  pheasants, 
partridges,  quails,  pigeons,  &c.,  &c.  Where 
there  were  so  many  exhibitors  and  so  many 
good  specimens  of  so  many  varieties,  it  would 
be  unjust  to  make  invidious  distinctions,  and  too 
tedious  to  describe  the  whole  particularly.  In 
another  place  we  have  given  a  complete  list  of 
the  premiums  awarded. 

One  practical  result  of  the  exhibition  is,  that 
it  has  shown  how  much  may  be  done  to  improve 
a  single  class  of  useful  animals,  by  giving  distinct 
attention  to  the  subject.  Who  would  have 


dreamed  a  few  years  ago  that  so  great  and  so 
beautiful  a  variety  of  common  farm-poultry, 
could  now  be  produced  in  the  Northern  States? 
This  exhibition  showed  that  very  great  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  made  on  a  large  scale,  and  that 
where  the  right  sort  of  enterprise  prevails,  it  is 
generally  practicable.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
a  large  amount  of  the  animal  food  of  our  flesh¬ 
consuming  people,  may  yet  be  profitably  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  poultry-yard.  Shanghai  steak,  as 
has  been  humorously  suggested,  may  yet  be¬ 
come,  in  a  great  measure,  a  substitute  for  the 
“universal  beefsteak."  The  larger  and  more 
valuable  varieties  of  poultry  are  becoming  widely 
diffused,  and  the  high  prices  these  have  hitherto 
commanded  on  account  of  their  scarcity,  will 
soon  be  reduced  to  a  proper  level. 

The  conversational  meeting  held  on  the  fifth 
day  was  pleasant  and  profitable.  We  have  sel¬ 
dom  attended  a  similar  gathering  which  excelled 
this  in  amount  of  practical  information  brought 
out.  The  debates  were  lively,  and  the  speeches 
short  and  to  the  point. 

The  value  of  the  poultry-yard,  as  a  means  of 
giving  pleasant  and  profitable  employment  to 
children  and  to  the  female  part  of  the  household, 
was  alluded  to  by  several  gentlemen.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  breeders  gave  their  experience  in  regard 
to  the  best  kind  of  poultry -houses.  The  essen¬ 
tial  points  in  these  were  agreed  to  be  pure  air, 
proper  temperature,  cleanliness,  and  above  all 
freedom  from  vermin.  The  outside  ornaments 
of  the  poultry-house  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
taste  and  wealth  of  each  individual. 

It  was  universally  agreed  that  the  perches 
should  be  placed  low,  and  so  arranged  that  no 
cicruou  oi  tne  wings  should  be  required  to 
reach  them.  The  most  feasible  plan  is  to  ar¬ 
range  them  in  the  form  of  an  inclined  ladder, 
with  the  rounds  near  together,  and  reaching 
within  six  inches  of  the  ground.  This  gives  the 
fowls  an  opportunity  to  exercise  their  choice  in 
regard  to  high  or  low  perches,  and  prevents 
injury  in  reaching  or  leaving  them. 

As  to  cleanliness,  one  successful  breeder  pre¬ 
ferred  to  burn  the  boxes  used  as  nests,  each 
year,  and  replace  them  with  new  ones.  An¬ 
other  thought  it  sufficient  to  burn  the  straw  in 
the  box,  so  as  to  char  the  inside  thoroughly. 
Another  deemed  it  sufficient  to  frequently  give 
them  a  thorough  whitewashing.  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  all  seemed  to  show  that  the  greatest 
care  is  necessary  to  protect  fowl  from  vermin, 
and  that  neglect  of  this  is  a  great  squrce  of  loss. 
We  suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to 
thoroughly  paint  and  varnish  the  coops  and  nest- 
boxes,  and  treat  the  latter  frequently  with  scald¬ 
ing  water.  But  one  of  the  best  preventives  we 
have  ever  tried,  is  a  heap  of  bleached  ashes  or 
fine  dust  for  them  to  wallow  in  at  will.  This 
should  be  renewed  occasionally. 

In  regard  to  the  more  common  disease,  the 
pip,  Mr.  Newell,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  had  found 
the  most  effectual  treatment  to  be  anointing  the 
head  of  the  fowl  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  lard  and  spirits  of  turpentine.  He  also  ad¬ 
ministers  two  or  three  of  Lee’s  Anti-bilious 
pills.  Other  gentlemen  used  castor  oil  with 
good  results.  One  gentleman  had  found  the 
best  treatment  for  bad  cases  of  this  disease  to 
doctor  them  as  the  Dutchman  did  his  dog,  cut 
off  the  tail  just  back  of  the  ears. 

Dr.  McClintock,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  formerly  the  most  extensive  breeders 
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in  the  country,  gave  several  items  from  his  ex¬ 
perience.  He  had  kept  a  daily  written  record 
of  the  transactions  in  his  poultry-yard.  Among 
other  items  he  stated  that  one  Shanghai  pullet, 
beginning  at  six  months  old,  had  laid  49 
eggs  in  61  days.  The  mother  of  this  chich  had 
in  140  days  laid  77  eggs  and  hatched  three 
broods  of  chickens.  He  said  he  never  raised 
fowls  for  sale,  and  not  being  influenced  by  in¬ 
interest  he  would  say,  as  the  result  of  his  long 
experience  and  observation  that,  if  a  person 
could  keep  only  one  pair  of  fowls,  they  should 
be  the  gray  Shanghais  (Brahma  Pootras).  Mr. 
North,  of  New-Haven,  looking  to  beauty  as  well 
as  profit,  preferred  the  Bolten  Gray.  Consider¬ 
able  friendly  discussion  was  had  upon  the  differ¬ 
ent  names  given  to  the  same  varieties.  The 
matter  was  settled  by  unanimously  adopting 
the  resolution  below.  This  resolution  was 
first  presented  with  a  preamble  which  was  left 
off  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  The  preamble  gave 
as  a  reason  for  adopting  the  name  “  Shanghai  ” 
in  preference  to  “Asiatic,”  that  most  fowls  were 
of  Asiatic  origin,  and  that  most  of  the  larger 
fowls  had  been  imported  from  Shanghai.  The 
resolution  is  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Poultry  Society 
recommend  that  all  Asiatic  fowls  known  by  the 
name  of  Shanghais,  Cochin  Chinas,  Brahma 
Pootras,  or  Chittegongs,  be  hereafter  called 
Shanghais,  being  divided  only  by  variations  of 
color. 

Another  resolution  was  adopted  with  the 
same  unanimity,  recommending  to  call  all  crested 
fowls,  Polands. 

We  trust  these  resolutions  will  be  generally 
concurred  in,  as  this  improved  nomenclature 
will  go  far  to  simplify  the  names  now  in  use. 

An  exhibitor  then  proposed  a  series  of  reso¬ 
lutions  complimenting  Mr.  Barnum  on  his  highly 
successful  management  of  the  exhibition,  and 
recommending  to  Horticultural,  Singing-bird, 
and  other  societies,  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  making  arrangements  with  him  to  have 
their  exhibitions  held  in  his  Museum. 

The  resolutions  were  put  and  carried  with 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Barnum  acknowledged  the  friendly  terms 
in  which  he  had  been  mentioned  in  the  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  stated  his  perfect  willingness  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  suggestion  mentioned  in  them. 

He  should  be  extremely  anxious  to  see  an 
exhibition  of  Flowers  and  Singing-birds  com¬ 
bined  ;  and  if  the  two  societies  could  agree  upon 
that,  he  was  certain  that  it  would  be  an  admir¬ 
ably  successful  exhibition. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Barnum  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  with  applause  to  Mr.  R.  McCormick, 
Jr.,  the  Society’s  Corresponding*  Secretary. 

The  meeting  then  by  formal  resolutions  de¬ 
cided,  that  Shanghai  in  future  should  be  spelt 
S-h-a-n-g-h-a-i,  and  in  like  manner  the  plural 
shall  not  be  spelt  Shanghaes,  but  S-h-a-n-g- 
h-a-i-s. 

- •-+-« - 

Canada  Thistles. — A  correspondent  asks  for 
“a  description  of  the  best  method  of  killing  the 
Canada  Thistle.”  We  have  written  on  this 
matter  several  times,  and  can  but  repeat  what 
we  have  before  said,  which  may  be  summed  up 
in  few  words — dont  let  them  breathe  and  they 
will  die  a  natural  death.  Their  seeds  have  wings, 
and  to  be  rid  of  them,  our  fence  corners,  pas¬ 
tures,  and  woodlands  must  be  kept  free  from 


them,  and  then  we  are  in  danger  of  receiving 
seed  from  our  neighbors.  An  article  or  two 
from  Western  New-York — where  Canada  thistles 
are  most  prevalent — would  be  quite  acceptable, 
if  short,  practical,  and  detailing  actual  experi¬ 
ence  in  rooting  out  this  pest. 


Wool. — The  close  of  the  year  leaves  a  light 
stock  of  domestic  pulled  and  fleece  wool  on  the 
market,  but  with  what  still  remains  in  the 
country  it  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  supply 
the  wants  of  manufactures  till  the  new  clip  is 
ready  for  sale.  The  apprehended  scarcity  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  last  season  induced  manufac¬ 
turers  to  go  into  the  country  immediately  after 
shearing,  when  they  bought  freely.  A  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  the  clip  has  been  sold  at  high 
rates  before  shearing,  which,  with  the  exorbitant 
prices  asked  for  the  wools  left  in  the  hands  of 
farmers,  prevented  dealers  getting  their  usual 
supply.  The  wool  still  remaining  in  the  country 
is  held  several  eents  above  the  prices  at  which 
it  is  selling  in  the  market,  and  it  is  supposed 
manufacturers  will  be  compelled  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  country  for  their  supply  before 
the  next  clip  will  be  ready  for  market. — Boston 
Courier. 


Baby  Show  in  Georgia. — The  following  are 
among  the  premiums  to  be  awarded  at  the  next 
Fair  of  the  Southern  Central  Agricultural  Asso¬ 
ciation,  for  the  “handsomest  and  finest”  speci¬ 
men  of  babies.  We  give  this  timely  notice,  that 
those  who  may  find  themselves  able  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  above  annexed,  may  get 
ready  for  this  great  show  of  infantile  humanity 
which  is  to  come  off  next  fall : 

First  Premium. — Silver  pitcher,  $50,  for  the 
handsomest  and  finest  babe  two  years  old. 

Second  Premium. — Silver  pitcher,  $25,  for 
the  handsomest  and  finest  babe  one  year  old. 

Third  Premium. — Silver  goblet,  $10,  for  the 
handsomest  and  finest  babe  six  months  old. 

The  children  to  be  clothed  in  domestic  fabrics ; 
the  premiums  to  be  awarded  under  the  direction 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

- - 

A  Baby  Show  in  Massachusetts. — A  baby 
show  has  literally  transpired.  It  occurred  at 
Palmer,  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  Ladies’  Fair.  Six  or  eight  babies 
were  exhibited,  dressed  “  up  to  the  nines.”  The 
committee  that  passed  upon  the  merits  of  the 
little  ones,  were  childless,  and  awarded  the  pre¬ 
mium  of  $8,  offered  by  Mr.  Fisk,  of  the  Palmer 
Journal,  to  a  boy  baby  of  Mr.  Hardaker.  On 
the  announcement  of  the  decision,  one  bachelor 
gave  a  dollar  to  kiss  the  premium  baby,  and 
another  the  same  sum  to  kiss  the  one  he  thought 
the  prettiest. — Springfield  Republican,  Jan.  30. 


A  Great  Apple  Tree. — There  is  an  apple 
tree  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  owned  by  Solomon 
Marsh,  which  measures  fourteen  feet  around 
the  trunk,  is  130  years  old,  and  produced  last 
season,  twenty  bushels  of  apples,  of  a  delicious 
quality.  Previous  to  1835,  it  had  yielded  near 
100  bushels  per  annum  for  ages.  The  tree  was 
brought  from  Hartford  by  some  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Litchfield. —  Tribune. 


Prolific  Swine.  —  Mr.  Erastus  Lester,  of 
Plainfield,  owns  four  sows,  which  have  raised  in 
three  years,  280  pigs,  208  of  which  sold  at  eight 
weeks  old,  for  $733 ;  72  were  fattened,  weigh¬ 
ing  23,139  pounds,  and  worth  $1785  49,  besides 
taking  the  highest  premium  at  the  county  show. 

Mr.  John  Browning,  of  Hubbardston,  Mass., 
killed  a  Suffolk  pig,  on  the  day  that  it  was  nine 
months  old,  which  weighed  when  dressed  and 
well  dried  off,  485  lbs. 


The  Population  of  Great  Britain. — The 
census  of  Great  Britain,  ordered  in  1851,  has  at 
length  been  completed  and  arranged  in  order 
for  publication.  The  population  is  over  twenty- 


one  millions.  In  1801  it  was  less  than  eleven 
millions,  so  that  it  has  nearly  doubted  in  fifty 
years.  The  feeling  with  regard  to  the  Empire 
is  that  it  has  reached  about  its  height  in  popu¬ 
lation.  The  present  rage  for  emigration  would 
show  it.  The  present  population  gives  233  per¬ 
sons  to  every  square  mile  and  would  allow  2  1-7 
acres  of  land  to  each  person.  London  has  a 
population  of  2,362,236,  almost  as  many  as  the 
whole  of  Scotland.  Liverpool  has  375,955 ; 
Glasgow,  329,097 ;  Manchester,  including  Sal¬ 
ford,  401,320.  Half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom  is  contained  in  815  towns.  The 
whole  number  of  islands  around  Great  Britain 
is  175.  The  excess  of  females  in  the  kingdom 
over  males  is  given  at  512,361. 


CONGRESS  REMEMBERING  AGRICULTURE ! 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  in  our 
remarks  upon  the  President’s  message,  we  cut 
ourselves  loose  from  any  obligation  to  notice  the 
political  doings  at  Washington.  Our  public 
men  ignored  agriculture  and  we  ignored  them. 
We  were,  then,  no  less  surprised  than  pleased, 
at  a  recent  debate  (Feb.  8)  in  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives.  It  will  be  kept  in  mind  that, 
thus  far,  the  whole  matter  of  agriculture,  seed 
distribution,  &c.,  has  been  tacked  on  to  the  Pa¬ 
tent  Office  business.  The  debate  reported  be¬ 
low  explains  itself : 

The  House  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  Deficiency  Appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Clark  offered  an  amendment  appropriat¬ 
ing  $10,000  for  collection  of  agricultural  statis¬ 
tics  and  procuring  of  seeds,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  Patent  Office  fund.  He  explained  that  for¬ 
eign  governments  have  sent  seeds  to  the  Patent 
Office  and  this  amount  was  now  necessary  to 
enable  the  bureau  to  reciprocate.  The  $5000 
appropriated  last  year  was  totally  inadequate. 
He  thought  this  great  interest  which  without 
protection  has  protected  all  interests  and  which 
furnishes  employment  to  four-fifths  of  our  pop¬ 
ulation,  may  with  great  propriety  ask  for  this 
small  amount  that  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
may  furnish  seeds  for  early  distribution,  as  well 
as  to  collect  agricultural  statistics.  No  better 
use  could  be  made  of  a  portion  of  the  funds  or 
one  more  acceptable  to  the  great  body  of  our 
citizens  than  to  improve  and  increase  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  soil.  He  had  intended  to  ask  for  a 
larger  appropriation,  but  the  Chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means,  with  whom  he  had  consulted, 
thought  it  was  not  proper  to  ask  more  for  seed 
to  be  distributed  during  the  coming  month. 

Mr.  Jones  (Tenn.)  said  it  seemed  to  him  that 
those  who  had  had  any  experience  in  this  thing 
of  getting  seeds  from  the  Patent  Office  must 
know  that  of  all  the  humbugs  practised  by  Con¬ 
gress,  this  is  one  of  the  boldest.  It  was  one  of 
most  perfect  humbugs  ever  got  up  by  Congress 
and  the  Patent  Office  combined.  Of  all  the 
seeds  distributed  by  the  Patent  Office,  perhaps 
not  one  package  of  ten  will  ever  come  up  from 
the  ground,  and  not  more  than  one-tenth  of 
those  which  do  come  up  ever  prove  beneficial 
to  the  regions  to  which  they  are  sent.  He 
agreed  with  the  gentleman  entirely,  that  it  is 
laudable  and  praiseworthy  to  protect  and  im¬ 
prove  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 
But  how  can  this  best  be  done?  By  leaving  in¬ 
dividuals  to  select  and  pay  for  their  own  seed. 
An  appropriation  to  buy  seeds  is  in  effect  an 
electioneering  fund  for  the  members  of  Con¬ 
gress.  They  send  them  to  their  favorites,  while 
the  great  body  of  people  have  to  pay  for  them. 
It  was  a  system  of  favoritism  and  partiality 
which  should  not  be  practised  or  recognized  by 
this  Government. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Seymour,  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Hunt  complained  that  several  gentlemen 
wished  to  address  the  Chair,  but  were  prevented, 
owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  Chairman  in  putting 
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the  question.  He  asked  for  his  due  privileges 

The  Chairman  replied,  the  privilege  would 
be  given. 

Mr.  Taylor  (Ohio)  said  that  during  the  last 
five  or  six  years  he  had  received  seeds  from  the 
Patent  Office  which  were  of  great  value.  Wheat 
from  the  Mediterranean,  California,  and  various 
parts  of  Europe  by  being  transplanted  here  had 
introduced  a  more  useful  produce  than  we  have 
at  home,  at  all  events  the  seeds  had  prompted 
experiments,  and  they  thus  did  good.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  had,  estimated  fifty-one 
millions  for  the  support  of  the  Army  and  Ataxy, 
and  other  branches  of  Government  for  the  next 
year ,  and  certainly  this  paltry  sum  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  would  not  be  denied  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  He  was  in  favor  of  an  agricultural  bureau, 
the  establishment  of  which  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  all  the  Presidents.  [No ! — Eds.] 

Mr.  Houston  said  he  would  speak  for  one  agri¬ 
cultural  part  of  the  country.  It  is  not  too  late 
to  sow  seeds  in  the  South  and  South-west,  and 
he  suggested  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
amend  the  amendment  so  as  to  provide  the 
seeds  shall  be  distributed  next  fall. 

Mr.  Sage  said  if  any  people  more  than  another 
were  entitled  to  protection  of  Congress,  it  was 
the  agriculturist  and  farmer.  Instead  of  de¬ 
creasing,  he  would  increase  the  appropriation. 
The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones)  said 
this  was  a  humbug  system.  If  so,  there  were 
greater  humbugs  legislated  on  in  this  hall. 

Mr.  Hunt  remarked  that  if  it  was  too  late  to 
serve  one  part  of  the  country  with  seeds,  was 
that  a  good  reason  why  the  other  should  not  be 
supplied?  Should  that  keep  us  from  doing 
right?  When  he  heard  the  friendship  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  expressed  he  dis¬ 
trusted  it.  Congress  is  bound  to  promote  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  and  this  is  the  way  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Houston  said  the  gentleman  might  enter¬ 
tain  whatever  opinion  he  pleased  relative  to  his 
friendship.  He  presumed  other  gentlemen  un¬ 
derstood  he  did  not  oppose  the  amendment.  He 
merely  made  the  suggestion,  which  he  thought 
was  proper. 

Mr.  Clark  repeated  that  the  different  European 
Governments  have  sent  seeds  and  bulbs  to  the 
Patent  Office  for  distribution,  and  thus  an  obli¬ 
gation  was  imposed  upon  it  to  reciprocate,  and 
this  appropriation  is  to  carry  out  that  object. 

Mr.  Jones  (Tenn.)  said  the  gentleman  had 
given  one  of  the  best  reasons  which,  to  his  mind, 
was  conclusive  against  the  proposition,  and  that 
was,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  has  agreed  to 
interchange  seeds  with  foreign  Governments ; 
thereby  he  has  incurred  a  responsibility  which 
is  not  authorized  by  law.  For  one,  he  did  not 
intend  to  vote  to  comply  with  the  obligation  of 
any  executive  officer,  from  the  President  down, 
who  has  contracted  it  without  the  authority  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  seeds  could  be 
planted  in  some  portions  of  the  country  in  the 
spring,  and  in  other  portions  all  the  year  round. 
Had  it  come  to  this,  while  we  are  expending 
millions  of  public  money  for  every  conceivable 
purpose  under  heaven,  we  cannot  even  appro¬ 
priate  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  great  agri¬ 
cultural  interests. 

Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  said,  no  doubt  the  farming 
interests  would  greatly  benefit  by  the  inter¬ 
change  of  seeds,  and  no  doubt  the  mechanical  in¬ 
terest  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  inter¬ 
change  of  mechanical  products,  but  the  question 
was  whether  Government  was  the  fit  agent  to 
do  this.  His  firm  belief  was  that  Government 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  class  of  subjects. 
In  attempting  to  do  this  it  would  grossly  violate 
its  office  and  transcend  its  legitimate  province. 
So  long  as  Government  confines  itself  to  its  own 
work  it  does  that  work  well,  and  when  it  de¬ 
parts  from  its  true  and  only  province,  there  is 
great  danger  of  doing  all  its  work  ill— hence  the 
great  abuse  of  Government.  The  only  office  of 
Government  is  to  hold  its  shield  Over  the  heads 
of  its  subjects  to  shelter  them  from  foreign  ag¬ 
gression  and  protect  them  from  aggression  upon 


one  and  another — therefore  he  hoped  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  fail. 

Mr.  Wade  said  that  Government  could  not  be 
better  employed  at  present  than  in  promoting 
the  agricultural  interest  which  lies  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  its  prosperity.  This  Government  un¬ 
dertakes  to  uphold  every  thing  but  agriculture, 
while  it  has  established  the  Patent  Office  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  mechanical  industry.  He 
represented  an  agricultural  people  who  were 
anxious  that  Government  should  act  to  promote 
their  best  interests.  Commerce  is  fostered  by 
subsidizing  the  steam  marine  of  the  country, 
and  this  kind  of  proceeding  gentlemen  think 
right.  Commerce  can  put  its  hand  into  the 
Treasury  and  recklessly  scatter  the  money  of 
the  people,  while  the.  gentlemen  are  parsimoni¬ 
ous  as  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  McMullen  was  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
for  taking  care  of  agricultural  interests.  He 
represented  an  agricultural  community,  but 
thought  the  appropriation  rather  extravagant. 
It  is  too  late  in  the  season  to  scatter  seeds,  four- 
fifths  of  which  will  not  sprout. 

Mr.  Middlesworth  supported  the  amendment, 
coming  from  an  agricultural  district  in  which  he 
knew  that  the  seeds  from  the  Patent  Office  had 
been  of  great  benefit.  Formerly  the  farmers 
were  looked  upon  as  unworthy  of  attention,  but 
this  honest  and  industrious  class  are  now  res¬ 
pected  as  they  deserved  to  be. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  in  favor  of  the  proposition. 
He  could  not  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New-York  (Mr.  Smith.)  It  is  the 
duty  of  Government  to  protect  agricultural  and 
industrial  arts.  He  disliked  to  see  a  want  of 
harmony  among  the  friends  of  freedom  of  any 
party.  This  is  a  time  when  they  ought  to  cul¬ 
tivate  harmony.  He  should  regret  to  see  that 
party  burst  up  on  the  seed  question.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Simmons  said  the  House  would  recollect 
the  South  has  profited  by  receiving  germs  of 
rice  and  cotton  from  abroad,  even  from  the  East 
Indies.  The  promotion  of  such  exchanges  is  a 
kind  of  regulation  of  commerce.  He  supposed 
some  gentleman  would  be  coming  forward  with 
their  grammars  and  their  dictionaries  to  prove 
such  an  appropriation  as  the  amendment  pro¬ 
poses  is  unconstitutional.  Government  receives 
all  the  revenues  from  duties  on  imports  and  the 
public  lands,  amounting  to  fifty  millions  annu¬ 
ally.  It  discourages  the  grower  to  make  inter¬ 
nal  improvements,  and  is  trying  to  throw  on 
other  localities  that  duty  by  tunnage  duties, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  sends  examiners 
abroad  to  search  for  some  nook  or  corner  in 
South  America  or  Asia  for  a  consul  to  fill  his 
pockets  with  the  public  money,  but  the  States 
are  to  do  every  thing  without  funds. 

Mr.  Florence  said  there  was  in  his  District  the 
richest  neck  of  land  for  supplying  the  Philadelphia 
market  with  vegetables.  It  was  called  Passa- 
yunk,  and  was  renowned  in  the  political  history 
of  Pennsylvania  inasmuch  as  it  gave  him  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  votes  to  send  him  to  Congress.  [A 
Voice — A  pretty  good  vegetable  specimen — and 
laughter.]  The  people  get  no  protection  on 
God’s  earth  but  the  little  pittance  of  seeds.  He 
did  not  like  innovation,  yet  he  thought  he 
should  vote  for  the  Nebraska  bill,  but  he  did  not 
care  much  for  amendments.  He  stood  flat- 
footed  on  the  Constitution,  but  this  had  nothing 
to  do  with  seeds.  [Laughter.]  He  repeated  he 
wanted  to  distribute  seeds  among  the  reckers  to 
enable  them  to  improve  their  vegetable  pro¬ 
ducts,  now  the  best  in  the  Philadelphia  markets. 

Mr.  Pratt  said  this  seems  to  be  a  fruitful 
theme  of  debate,  and  affords  political  capital  for 
those  who  talk  for  buncombe.  All  are  friendly 
to  agriculture,  while  professing  to  be  economists. 
It  is  said  “time  is  money.”  Would  it  not  then 
be  as  well  to  vote  the  money  at  once  and  save 
that  amount  in  time. 

Voices — Yes,  yes ;  question,  question. 

Mr.  Clark’s  amendment  was  adopted. 


For  every  dollar  that  Boston  spends  upon 
her  city  government,  she  spends  a  dollar  and 
thirty  cents  upon  her  public  schools. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS  AWARDED 

AT  TIIE  FIRST  ANNUAL  FAIR  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
POULTRY  SOCIETY, 

Held  in  New-YorTc ,  on  the  13 th,  14 th,  loth, 
lGth,  17 th,  and  18 th  of  February,  1854. 

Class  I. 

For  the  best  and  largest  variety,  Silver  Cup, 
$50,  to  Richard  C.  McCormick,  Jr.,  of  Wood- 
haven,  Queen’s  County,  Long  Island. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  Silver  Cup,  $25,  to 
J.  W.  Platt,  Rhinebeck,  New-York. 

For  the  third  best  do.,  $15,  to  B.  &  C.  S. 
Haines,  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 

For  the  fourth  best  do.,  $10,  to  H.  Johnson, 
of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Asiatic  Fowls. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Asiatic  fowls  of  whatever 
sub-variety,  Silver  Cup,  $20,  to  John  McGowan, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Shanghais — For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  Red 
or  Buff,  $5,  to  James  Sherwood,  of  Norwalk,  Ct. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $3,  to  Henderson 
Greene,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  Black  do.,  $5,  to 
George  P.  Burnham,  of  Boston. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $3,  to  Richard  C. 
McCormick,  Jr.,  of  Woodhaven,  Queen’s  County, 
Long  Island. 

For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  White  do.,  $5,  to 
Richard  C.  McCormick,  Jr.,  Woodhaven,  L.  I. 

For  the  second  best  pair  or  trio  of  do.,  $3,  to 
J.  W.  Platt,  of  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  Dominique  do., 
$5,  to  R.  C.  McCormick,  Jr.,  Woodhaven,  Long 
Island. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $3,  to  Sherman 
Smith,  Portchester,  N.  Y. 

For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  Cochin  Chinas,  $5, 
to  George  P.  Burnham,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $3,  to  J.  W.  Platt,  of 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  Brahma  Pootras, 
$5,  to  B.  &  C.  J.  Haines,  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $3,  to  Henry  S. 
Freeman,  of  Cumberland,  R.  I. ;  $3  to  Bennett 
&  Plaisted,  Great  Falls,  N.  H. ;  $3  to  R.  C.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Jr.,  of  Woodhaven,  Long  Island;  $3 
to  W.  L.  Wilson,  of  New-Britain,  Ct.  ;  $3  to  D. 
B.  Haight,  of  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. ;  $3  to  George 
Smith,  of  Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 

For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  Chittegongs,  $5, 
to  H.  S.  Ballou,  Blackstone,  Mass. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $3,  to  G.  B.  Prindle, 
of  Norwich,  Ct. 

For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  Javas,  $5,  to  Dr. 
G.  W.  Lawrence,  of  Catonsville,  Md. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $3,  to  J.  W.  Platt,  of 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Special  premium  of  $3  to  George  P.  Burn¬ 
ham,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  gray  and  bronze 
Shanghais,  of  great  merit. 

On  All  Other  Gallinaceous  Fowls. 

Black  Stanish — For  the  second  best  pair  or 
trio,  $3,  to  B.  &  C.  J.  Haines,  Elizabethtown, 
N.  J. 

For  third  best  pair  or  trio,  $2,  to  Dr.  H.  H. 
Porter,  of  Bushwick,  Long  Island. 

Dorkings — For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  White, 
$4,  to  R.  C.  McCormick,  Jr.,  of  Woodhaven, 
Long  Island. 

For  the  second  best  pair  or  trio,  $2,  to  J.  W. 
Platt,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

For  the.best  pair  or  trio  of  Grey  or  Speckled, 
$4,  to  R.  C.  McCormick,  Jr.,  Woodhaven,  L.  I. 

For  the  second  best  pair  or  trio,  $2,  to  Sam¬ 
uel  Faile,  Westchester  County. 

Polands — For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  White, 
$3,  to  J.  W.  Platt,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

For  the  second  best  pair  or  trio  of  Black,  $2, 
to  S.  S.  Berden,  of  Paramus,  N.  J. 

For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  Silver,  $3,  to  J. 
W.  Platt,  of  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

For  the  second  best  pair  or  trio  of  do.,  $2,  to 
S.  S.  Berden,  of  Paramus,  N.  J. 

Game — For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  Earl  of 
Derby  Game,  $5,  to  J.  K.  Twambly,  of  Dover, 
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For  the  second  best  pair  or  trio  of  do.,  J.  W. 
Platt,  of  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  $3. 

Pile  Games — For  the  best  pair  or  trio,  $5,  to 
R.  Cb  McCormick,  Jr.,  Woodhaven,  Long  Island. 

Black  Games — For  the  best  pair  or  trio,  $3, 
to  George  Brown,  of  Meriden,  Conn. 

Ebon  Sumatra  Games — For  the  best  pair  or 
trio,  $5,  to  J.  K.  Twamblv,  of  Dover,  N.  II. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $3,  to  B.  &  C.  S. 
Haines,  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 

Mexican  Games — For  the  best  pair  or  trio, 
$5,  to  R.  C.  McCormick,  Jr.,  Woodhaven,  L.  I. 

Chinese  Albin  Games — For  the  best  pair  or 
trio,  $5,  to  Bennett  &  Plaisted,  Great  Falls, 
N.  H. 

Bantams — For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  Gold 
Laced,  $5,  to  Bennett  &  Plaisted,  Great  Falls, 
N.  H. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $3,  to  B.  &  C.  S. 
Haines,  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 

For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  Silver  Laced,  $5, 
to  Bennett '&  Plaisted,  Great  Falls,  N.  H. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $3,  to  Roswell  L. 
Colt,  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  African,  $5,  to  B. 
&  C.  S.  Haines,  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $2,  to  J.  W.  Platt,  of 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Bolton  Grays — For  the  second  best  pair  or 
trio,  $2,  to  J.  W.  Platt,  of  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Dominique  Fowls — For.  the  second  best  pair 
or  trio,  $2,  to  Joseph  Lodge,  of  Locust  Hill,  N.  J. 

Class  II — Turkeys. 

For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  wild,  $5,  to  Sher¬ 
man  Smith,  of  Portchester,  N.  Y. 

For  the  second  best  pair  or  trio  of  do.,  $3,  to 
John  Patton,  of  New-York 

For  the  best  pair  or  trio  of  Domestic,  $5,  to 
R.  H.  Avery,  of  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $3,  to  R.  C.  McCor¬ 
mick,  Jr.,  of  Woodhaven,  Long  Island. 

Honorable  mention  for  choice  dove-colored 
Turkeys,  exhibited  by  D.  B.  Haight,  Dover 
Plains,  N.  Y. ;  black  Turkeys,  exhibited  by  S. 
H.  Combs,  of  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,  and  white  Tur¬ 
keys  from  J.  W.  Platt,  of  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Class  III — Guinea  Fowls. 

For  the  best  pair  or  trio,  $3,  to  R.  C.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Jr.,  of  Woodhaven,  Long  Island. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $2,  to  A.  Maillard,  of 
Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Class  IV — Pea  Fowls. 

For  the  best  pair  or  trio,  $3,  to  James  Ryder 
of  Gravesend,  Long  Island. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $2,  to  J.  W.  Platt, -of 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Honorable  mention  of  Pea  Fowls  from  R.  C. 
McCormick,  Jr.,  of  Woodhaven,  Long  Island, 
and  J.  W.  Cropsey,  Gravesend,  Long  Island. 

Class  V — Ducks. 

Aylesbury — For  the  best  pair  or  trio,  $5,  to 
R.  C.  McCormick,  Jr.,  of  Woodhaven,  Long 
Island. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $3,  to  Sherman  Smith, 
of  Portchester,  New-York. 

Muscovy — For  the  best  pair  or  trio,  $5,  to 
Richard  C.  McCormick,  Jr.,  of  Woodhaven  L.  I. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $3,  to  B.  &  C.  S. 
Haines,  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 

Top-Knot — for  the  best  pair  or  trio,  $5,  to 
Wm.  Simpson  of  West  Farms,  N.  Y. 

For  the  second  best  do,  $3,  to  R.  C.  McCor¬ 
mick,  Jr.,  of  Woodhaven,  L.  I. 

Cayuga  Black — For  the  best  pair  or  trio,  $5, 
to  R.  C.  McCormick,  Jr.,  Woodhaven,  L.  I. 

For  the  second  best  do.  $3,  to  Sherman  Smith, 
of  Portchester,  N.  Y. 

Common  Duck— Under  this  caption  the  Judges 
have  given  premium  for  best  pair  or  trio,  $3,  to 
R.  L.  Colt,  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $2,  to  R.  C.  McCor¬ 
mick,  Jr.,  of  Woodhaven,  L.  I. 

Honorable  mention  of  Chinese  white  Mus¬ 
covies,  exhibited  by  G.  K.  Riker,  of  Stamford, 
Conn. 


Class  VI — Geese. 

Bremen — For  the  best  pair  or  trio,  $5,  to 
Sherman  Smith,  of  Portchester,  N.  Y. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $3,  to  G.  K.  Riker,  of 
Stamford,  Ct. 

Chinese — For  the  best  pair  or  trio,  $5,  to  R. 
L.  Colt,  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

For  second  best  do.,  $3,  to  It.  L.  Colt,  of 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

African — For  the  best  pair  or  trio,  $5,  to 
Sherman  Smith,  of  Portland,  N.  Y. 

Wild — For  the  best  pair  or  trio,  $5  to  R.  L. 
Colt,  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $3,  to  J.  W.  Platt,  of 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Honorable  mention  or  discretionary  premium 
to  H.  Johnson,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  his  Hong 
Kong  Geese. 

Class  VII — Swans. 

For  the  best  pair,  $5,  to  R.  L.  Colt,  of  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $3,  to  Isaac  E.  Havi- 
land,  of  Hempstead,  Long  Island. 

Class  VIII — Pigeons. 

For  the  best  and  largest  variety,  $5,  to  T.  M. 
Rodman,  of  West  Farms,  N.  J. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $2,  to  R.  C.  McCor¬ 
mick,  Jr.,  Woodhaven,  near  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

For  the  best  pair  of  any  distinct  variety,  $2, 
to  Wm.  Brown,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  pair  of 
Carriers. 

Class  IX — Rabbits. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Lop-Eared,  $5,  to  George 
P.  Burnham,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $2,  to  Bennett  & 
Plaisted,  Great  Falls,  New-Hamshirc. 

Class  X — Rat  Terrier  Dogs. 

For  the  best  specimen,  $5,  to  John  Grieve) 
of  New-York. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $3,  to  Salem  Dutcher, 
of  New  York. 

For  the  third  best  do.,  $2,  to  Mr.  St.  John. 

,  Class  XI — Deer. 

For  the  best  buck,  $5,  to  Wm.  McQueen, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  $3,  to  Henry  Faile, 
of  West  Farms,  N.  Y. 

The  report  of  the  Judges  on  Discretionary 
Premiums  we  did  not  obtain. 

The  Judges  on  Asiatic  Fowls  append  to  their 
report  the  following  remarks : 

“While  the  Judges  have  been  governed  by 
the  nomenclature  of  the  list,  they  by  no  means 
assent  to  it  as  a  proper  classification.  Shanghai 
and  Cochin  China  are  convertible  terms,  and 
Brahma  Pootra  the  popular  name  for  a  sub- 
variety  of  Shanghais  of  great  size  and  beauty. 
White  Calcuttas  and  Hong  Kongs  were  not  on 
exhibition.  Believing  them  to  be  inferior  spe¬ 
cimens  of  White  and  Black  Shanghais,  it  is  likely 
that  we  would  not  have  awarded  them  pre¬ 
miums  if  found.  In  lieu  thereof,  we  have  as¬ 
signed  several  additional  second  premiums  for 
Brahma,  Shanghais  ;  and  also  a  special  premium 
for  two  sub-varieties  not  named  in  the  list.  The 
show  of  Brahmas  doubtless  exceeds  any  thing  of 
the  sort  ever  known,  both  as  to  numbers  and 
quality.  Cocks  of  twelve  pounds  and  upward, 
hens,  of  ten  pounds,  and  pullets  of  nine  pounds, 
were  quite  common,  while  one  coop  of  four  stags, 
ten  months  old,  averaged  nearly  twelve  pounds 
apiece.  This  extraordinary  weight  as  to  cocks 
and  hens  was  also  noticed  among  the  other 
colors.  Four  years  ago  a  very  sensible  gentle¬ 
man  wrote  that  a  cock,  of  anjr  breed,  to  weigh 
eight  pounds  wras  a  good  one,  and  must  be  in 
fine  order  at  that.  Now  we  have  pullets,  ten 
months  old,  exceeding  that  weight.  If  this  pro¬ 
gression  continues,  it  will  not  be  long  until 
Shanghais  are  sold  in  stealcs  and  roasts  and  by 
the  quarter ,  like  prize  beef  in  the  market. 

“  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  would  recom¬ 


mend  that  all  thorough-bred  large  Asiatic  Fowls 
be  classed  under  the  name  of  Shanghai,  to  be 
further  designated  by  their  color;  and,  inas¬ 
much  as  these  shows  are  intended  not  solely 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  breeders,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  “  Henology”  into  a  science, 
we  would  earnestly  suggest  that  all  ridiculous, 
unmeaning  aliases  be  abandonded,  and  a  simple 
intelligible  and  truthful  classification  strictly 
observed.  Robert  Wilkinson,  Chairman.” 

The  Judges  on  Gallinaceous  Fowls  say  that 

“  They  have  attended  to  the  duties  assigned 
them,  and  find  the  best  display  of  Gallinaceous 
Fowls  ever  exhibited  in  this  country.  They 
feel  great  pleasure  in  recommending  a  contin¬ 
ual  succession  of  similar  Fairs  by  the  National 
Poultry  Society,  with  every  confidence  that 
great  benefit  will  be  conferred  upon  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  by  thus  encouraging  and  im¬ 
proving  the  breeds  of  Domestic  Poultry  in 
America.  John  C.  Jackson,  Chairman.” 

The  Judges  on  Turkies,  Guineas,  &c.,  say: 

“  With  much  pleasure  we  give  our  measure 
of  praise  and  satisfaction  for  the  choice  and  rare 
deposit  of  pure  bred  fowls  exhibited  by  Col.  R. 
L.  Colt,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  cordially  sug¬ 
gest  the  award  of  a  discretionary  premium*  for 
Mallard  Ducks,  Wild  Black  Ducks,  Pin  Tail 
Ducks,  Java  Ducks,  Rouen  Ducks,  Crested 
Ducks,  &c.,  &c. ;  also  with  much  satisfaction 
we  give  mention  to  the  choice  and  well-bred 
stock  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  C,' McCormick,  Jr.,  of 
Woodhaven,  Long  Island. 

“  CnAs.  W.  Bathgate,  Chairman.” 

The  Managers  request  us  to  state,  that  the 
Premium  Coops,  although  worthy  in  every  re¬ 
spect  of  the  flattering  preferences  exhibited  by 
the  able  judges,  are  by  no  means  the  sole  objects 
of  interest  in  this  great  collection.  There  are 
many  Coops,  besides,  containing  birds  so  closely 
approximating  in  excellence  to  those  wrhich  have 
won  the  premiums  that  they  are  eminently 
worthy  of  admiration,  while  the  general  Show 
surpasses  in  curious  and  instructive  attraction 
any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  yet  exhibited  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  Managers  refer  to  the  display  of  Game 
Fowls  as  very  superior,  and  especially  allude  to 
a  Mexican  Game,  presented  to  Dr.  G.  W.  Law¬ 
rence  by  Capt.  Nones,  U.  S.  R.  S.,  to  whom  it 
was  presented  by  Gen.  Santa  Anna. 


*  A  Silver  Cup  is  awarded  to  Col.  Colt,  in  compliance 
with  this  suggestion. 

CLAIMS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PATENTS 

ISSUED  FOR  TnE  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  7,  1854. 

Winnowers. — Michael  Shimer,  Union  Town¬ 
ship,  Pa. :  I  do  not  claim  the  adjustable 
side  alone,  but  I  claim  the  moveable  side  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  inclined  screen,  said  combi¬ 
nation  subserving  three  purposes,  for  preventing 
the  grain  from  passing  over  the  edge  of  the 
screen  until  it  has  been  properly  presented  to 
the  blast  or  draft,  for  particularly  cutting  off 
the  draft,  as  the  state  of  the  grain  may  require 
for  expanding  the  draft  of  the  blast  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  pure  grain  will  not  be  carried 
over  into  the  horizontal  part  of  the  trunk. 

Second,  I  claim  the  square  rubber  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  circular  flanch  formed  on  its 
lower  extremity  as  described,  for  the  purpose  of 
mashing  or  grinding  all  impurities,  softer  than 
the  wheat,  and  also  for  preventing  the  grain 
from  passing  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  hopper 
before  it  has  been  thoroughly  pulverized,  as 
described. 

Winnowers. — Josiah  Turner,  &  W.  0.  Steroc, 
of  Sunapee,.N.  H. :  We  do  not  claim  the  toothed 
cylinder  or  thresher  with  its  corresponding 
toothed  concave,  nor  do  we  claim  either  of  the 
devices  described  separately. 

We  claim  the  combination  of  an  oscillating 
cradle  of  slanting  slat  or  blind  work,  as  within 
set  forth  with  the  two  blowers  and  the  fender, 
as  set  forth. 

Plows. — John  S.  Holl,  of  Manchester,  Pa. :  I 
claim  the  hinges  constructed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  edge  of  the  front  part  of  the  mold-board 
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may  lap  over  the  edge  of  the  back  part  or  wing 
of  the  mold-board  to  prevent  clogging. 

Polishing  Plow  Handles  and  Other  Ar¬ 
ticles. — Thomas  Blanchard,  of  Boston,  Mass. : 
I  do  not  claim  the  invention  of  an  endless  pol¬ 
ishing  or  smoothing  belt,  but  what  I  do  claim 
as  new  and  of  my  invention,  is  the  above  des¬ 
cribed  mode  of  applying  and  operating  said  belt 
with  respect  to  the  article  to  be  smoothed  or 
polished,  the  same  consisting  in  not  only  mak¬ 
ing  the  said  belt  to  traverse  or  run  on  sustain¬ 
ing  pulleys  or  their  equivalents,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  rotate  such  belt  and  sustaining  contri¬ 
vances  in  such  manners  around  the  article  to  be 
smoothed  or  polished  as  to  cause  the  belt  while 
in  motion  on  its  rollers  to  run  in  contact  with 
and  around  the  surface  or  article  to  be  reduced, 
smoothed,  or  polished. 

I  also  claim,  the  combination  of  the  feeding 
carriage,  its  guides,  and  the  guide  rollers  or  the 
mechanical  equivalents  therefor,  with  the  end¬ 
less  polishing  belt  provided  with  machinery  for 
imparting  to  it  its  compound  motion  or  move¬ 
ment  in  two  directions,  as  specified. 

Blocks  for  Horse  Collars. — Louis  S.  Da¬ 
vis,  of  New-Paris,  Ohio :  I  do  not  claim  as 
novel,  the  construction  of  a  horse  collar  block 
in  expanding  sections. 

I  claim  the  four- parted  collar  block  of  which 
the  front  pair  of  sections  are  hinged  together 
at  the  gullet,  and  the  back  pair  at  the  neck  of 
the  block,  as  described,  the  same  being  com¬ 
bined  with  a  stationary  bolt  placed  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  partings,  the  said  bolt  serving  to 
unite  the  base  and  cap,  and  also  forming  a  fixed 
bearing  for  the  right  and  left  hand  screw,  which 
in  conjunction  with  the'pins  on  the  block  and 
the  diverging  grooves  in  the  base  and  cap,  effect 
prolongation  and  proportional  laternal  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  block,  or  device  equivalent. 

Metallic  Hubs. — J.  B.  Hayden,  of  Easton, 
N.  Y. :  I  do  not  claim  the  flanges  either  with  or 
without  radial  slots  or  recesses  for  the  purpose 
of  admitting  the  spokes. 

I  claim  the  disc,  in  combination  with  the  re¬ 
cesses  or  saw  cuts  formed  in  the  end  of  the 
spoke,  into  which  the  disc  is  fitted,  and  acts  to 
secure  said  spokes  in  a  permanent  position,  and 
effectually  prevent  them  working  in  the  hub,  as 
described. 

Dressing  Spokes.  —  By  Ansel  Merrell,  of 
New-Bedford,  Pa. :  I  claim  the  combination  of 
the  cam  level’,  having  a  screw  thread  thereon, 
with  the  adjustable  dogs  and  supports  set  forth, 
whereby  the  rough  stick  or  block  may  be  held 
firmly  at  any  required  angle  to  the  carriage  and 
at  a  variable  distance  below  the  knives,  in  order 
that  it  may  dress  spokes  of  variable  taper  and 
of  different  length  and  thicknesses. 

For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

REAPING  MACHINES. 

Chicago,  Feb.  7,  1854. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — As  a  manufacturer,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  enter  my  protest  against  any  more  petty 
trials  of  reapers.  They  cost  a  great  deal  and 
amount  to  nothing.  The  decision  at  one  trial 
is  reversed  the  next  week  at  another,  perhaps 
with  the  same  machines,  and  often  the  competi¬ 
tors  can  show  their  defeat  was  owing  to  some 
extraneous  circumstance,  as  not  having  a  suit¬ 
able  team,  bad  driving,  or  unfortunate  manage¬ 
ment  in  some  way. 

A  reaper  trial  is  not  like  a  horse-race,  where 
the  sole  object  is  to  beat,  regardless  of  every 
thing  except  the  coming  out  ahead ;  it  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  to  ascertain  surely  which  is  the 
best  machine,  and  not  so  much  to  benefit  the 
owner,  as  the  farmers,  who  wish  to  know  what 
kind  to  buy. 

How  absurd  is  it  for  any  set  of  men— I  care 
not  how  great  their  experience  and  judgment — 
to  take  from  three  to  a  dozen  reapers,  perhaps 
all  of  acknowledged  merit,  and  by  the  cutting 
of  two  acres  each,  as  was  done  at  the  Wooster, 
Ohio  trial,  where  mine  was  defeated ;  or  even  by 
cutting  five  or  six  acres  as  at  the  Richmond, 


Ind.  trial,  where  mine  was  victor,  decide  posi¬ 
tively  and  absolutely  that  one  reaper  is  better 
than  all  others. 

Such  a  trial  might  show  whether  a  reaper 
would  work  or  not,  but  to  judge  between  rival 
reapers,  of  which  there  are  over  twenty  of  es¬ 
tablished  reputation,  each  having  its  points  of 
excellence,  a  long  and  thorough  trial  must  be 
requisite,  to  see  how  they  work  in  different 
kinds  of  grain,  and  under  varied  circumstances, 
and  how  they  wear.  A  trial  to  be  decisive 
should  go  through  an  entire  harvest.  One,  too, 
that  was  thorough  and  reliable,  would  be  equally 
available  in  one  State  as  another.  They  are  also 
expensive  to  all  concerned.  I  would  therefore 
propose  a  general  trial  on  something  like  the 
following  plan : 

Let  several  State  Agricultural  Societies  unite, 
each  appropriating  $200  to  $500,  and  appoint¬ 
ing  one  or  two  committee-men,  in  whose  ex¬ 
perience,  judgment  and  fairness,  entire  confi¬ 
dence  could  be  placed.  Let  the  committee 
make  their  arrangements  as  early  as  possible, 
adopt  their  rules,  and  appoint  time  and  place 
of  first  meeting.  They  might  begin  South  and 
proceeding  North  continue  the  trial  for  weeks 
if  necessary,  leaving  out  one  machine  after  an¬ 
other  as  its  inferiority  became  manifest. 

The  committee  should  have  all  their  expenses 
paid,  and  perhaps  compensation  besides;  and 
the  cost  of  removing  reapers  from  place  to  place 
might  also  be  borne  by  the  committee,  in  order 
to  enable  every  builder  to  come  into  the  trial ; 
and  for  this  reason  I  would  not  require  any  en¬ 
trance  fee,  though  some  of  the  larger  builders 
would  doubtless  be  willing  to  contribute  to  the 
general  fund.  If  five  or  more  societies  can  be 
got  to  unite  in  such  a  trial,  I  will  contribute 
$200  to  $500,  or  as  much  as  any  other  builder. 

The  surplus  funds  should  be  divided  to  the 
best  machines,  say  half  to  the  first,  one-third 
to  the  second,  and  one-sixth  to  the  third,  to  be 
paid  in  plate  or  money  as  might  be  desired  by 
the  winner. 

To  save  time  and  expedite  arrangements,  I 
would  suggest  to  parties  interested  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  Col.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  AT.  Y. 
State  Agricultural  Society ,  Albany v  N.  Y.  I 
have  not  communicated  with  him,  but  am  quite 
sure  his  interest  in  agricultural  matters  will 
cause  him  to  bear  the  labors  with  cheerfulness. 

Yours  respectfully,  J.  S.  Wright. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

BEES. 

Why  is  it  that  nine  of  every  ten  who  com¬ 
mence  bee-keeping  must  fail  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years?  When  a  farmer  commences  with 
Horses,  Oxen,  Sheep,  Swine,  in  short  any  other 
stock,  he  begins  with  the  expectation  of  contin¬ 
uing  the  business,  as  long  as  it  suits  his  conveni¬ 
ence  ;  their  nature  and  habits  are  studied  and 
understood.  But  with  Bees,  in  his  ignorance 
of  their  nature  and  wants,  he  is  uncertain,  and 
exclaims,  “  I  will  keep  them  as  long  as  I  can,” 
and  when  they  are  gone,  adopt  the  closing  re¬ 
marks  of  some  one  in  the  Agriculturist — “we 
lost  the  whole  by  not  guarding  them  sufficiently 
against  the  attacks  of  the  moth.” 

In  tracing  effects  to  their  causes,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  go  back  along  the  chain  as  far  as 
possible ;  that  we  discover  all  the  links  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  subject,  and  if  a  remedy  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied,  apply  it  when  it  will  have  the  proper 
effect.  The  moth  is  said  to  destroy  our  bees, 
and  so  she  does ;  but  how  many  ?  Let  us  not 
accuse  her  of  more  than  she  is  guilty.  The 
comb  is  her  field  of  operations,  and  here  is 
only  the  first  link,  or  cause,  preceding  the  effect. 
We  call  her  an  enemy  to  bees — is  not  an  effort 
to  provide  her  offspring  with  food  praise-worthy, 
or  would  it  not  be,  providing  it  resulted  to  our 
advantage?  The  good  mother  never  forgets 
the  wants  of  her  offspring.  The  apple-tree 
moth  glues  to  the  end  of  the  twigs  her  burden 
of  eggs,  and  covers  them  with  a  water-proof 
coating — the  vernal  sun  of  another  spring 
warms  them  into  life  and  activity,  just  as  the 


leaves  constituting  their  food  have  burst  from 
the  buds.  The  flesh-fly,  true  to  her  instincts 
scents  out  the  putrid  carcase,  and  there  deposits 
her  eggs  in  the  midst  of  proper  aliment.  The 
wax-moth  is  aware  that  a  different  material  must 
feed  her  young,  and  accordingly  she  seeks  the 
combs  of  the  honey-bee  often  protected  by  her 
deadliest  foes.  Her  task  is  not  to  be  envied,  her 
duties  are  onerous,  and  she  has  difficulties  that 
but  few  of  her  tribe  encounter.  She  must  elude 
the  vigilance  of  her  numerous  enemies.  By 
day,  she  contracts  herself  into  the  smallest  pos¬ 
sible  dimensions,  and  remains  motionless ;  but 
at  night  becomes  active  and  endeavors  by  per¬ 
severing  sagacity  to  find  the  natural  guardians 
of  the  honey-comb  unmindful  of  duty.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  witness  her  proceedings,  to  see  her 
flit  from  hive  to  hive,  dreading  to  enter  from 
fear  of  the  fatal  sting,  and  a  rude  repulse  follow¬ 
ing  nearly  every  attempt.  One  while  realizing 
that  her  whole  object  in  life,  her  only  anxiety  is 
the  welfare  of  her  offspring,  can  hardly  help 
half  hoping  she  may  succeed.  A  passage  left 
for  bees  to  enter  a  hive  containing  combs,  will 
be  surely  found  by  her  continuous  search,  and 
our  attempts  to  guard  it  from  her  attacks  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  the  bees ,  would  be  entirely 
ineffectual.  Whoever  had  a  full  and  thriving 
family  thus  destroyed?  Is  it  not  our  weak 
stocks,  reduced  from  some  other  cause,  that 
suffer?  It  is  important  then,  that  we  go  back 
another  link  in  the  chain  beyond  the  effects  of 
the  moth,  and  attend  to  causes  that  reduce  the 
number  of  natural  guardians ;  ascertain,  if  the 
same  causes  would  not  as  effectually  result  in 
destruction,  as  if  assisted  by  this  sagacious  foe. 

By  a  little  closer  attention,  we  should  find 
much  of  the  blame  wrongly  applied — loss  of 
queen,  diseased  brood,  and  other  causes,  operate 
surely  and  fatally!  Diseased  brood  with  me 
has  been  more  fatal  a  thousand-fold  than  the 
moth;  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  there  are 
many  others,  equal  if  not  greater  pests  than  the 
moth.  As  long  as  the  return  of  good  seasons 
brings  out  new  swarms  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
old  thus  lost,  the  effect  is  less  perceptible ;  but 
when  a  season  occurs  like  the  last,  in  this  and 
the  adjoining  counties,  where  not  one  stock  in 
ten  casts  a  swarm,  the  strides  of  “  bad  luck”  are 
very  lengthy.  This  disease  alone  will  reduce 
the  stocks  by  the  first  of  June  next  one- half 
from  the  year  previous !  I  have  taken  consid¬ 
erable  trouble  to  ascertain  in  regard  to  this  mat¬ 
ter.  I  found  in  some  apiaries  that  four-tenths 
were  dead  already  in  December  last,  and  many 
others  too  weak  to  withstand  the  first  turn  of 
severe  weather.  Another  portion  will  survive 
the  winter,  to  be  plundered  in  the  spring,  or,  es¬ 
caping  that,  when  they  should  be  throwing  off 
swarms,  will  be  sufficiently  reduced  for  the 
moth.  Now  ask  these  discouraged  bee-keepers 
the  cause  of  their  loss,  and  there  will  not  be 
more  than  one  in  twenty,  that  will  go  beyond 
the  moth,  the  robbers,  or  the  winter.  And  yet, 
when  the  larva  of  the  flesh-fly,  consumes  the 
putrid  flesh  of  a  favorite  beast,  it  would  be  about 
as  rational  to  charge  them  with  the  life  of  the 
animal.  It  is  the  healthy  families  alone  that 
can  escape  downright  ruin ;  and  we  shall  be  re¬ 
compensed  by  assisting  only  such  as  mat^  be 
temporarily  weak,  but  will  soon  get  strong  and 
defend  themselves.  This  article  is  already  lon¬ 
ger  than  I  intended,  and  I  cannot  at  present  de¬ 
tail  all  my  views,  as  to  the  origin  and  spreading 
of  the  disease,  but  will  recommend,  however, 
this  motto,  “  Enow  the  actual  condition  of  your 
bees  at  all  times,"  and  whenever  too  few  bees 
are  present  to  defend  their  stores,  (unless  it  is  a 
temporary  result,)  be  sure  and  secure  the  honey 
and  wax  in  advance  of  the  moth. 

M.  Quinby, 

Author  of  “  Mysteries  of  Bee-keeping  Explained.” 

St.  Johnsville,  Mont.  Co.,M.  Y.,  Feb.,  1854. 


When  the  late  Lord  Erskine,  then  going  the 
circuit,  was  asked  by  his  landlord  how  he  had 
slept,  he  replied,  “  Union  is  strength — a  fact  of 
which  your  inmates  seem  to  be  unaware,  for 
had  the  fleas  been  unanimous  last  night,  they 
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might  have  pushed  me  out  of  the  bed.”  “Fleas,” 
exclaimed  Boniface,  affecting  great  astonish¬ 
ment,  “  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  a  single  one 
in  the  house.”  “  I  don’t  believe  you  have,” 
retorted  his  lordship  ;  “  they  are  all  married, 
and  have  uncommonly  large  families.” 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

ANOTHER  AGRICULTURAL  RAILROAD. 

There  is  a  mutual  dependence  between  town 
and  country;  whatever  benefits  one  benefits  the 
other  also.  Eailroads,  plankroads,  turnpikes, 
and  canals  all  tend  to  build  up  the  city,  and 
likewise  promote  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country  where  they  are  located.  There  is 
seldom  much  spare  capital  in  the  country,  but 
there  is  a  redundancy  in  the  city.  City  capital 
therefore  is  looked  to  as  the  means  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  country,  by  opening  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  its  produce.  Every  railroad,  plank-road, 
turnpike  and  canal,  is  a  stream  of  greater  or  less 
capacity  pouring  the  wealth  of  the  country  into 
the  city,  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Our  state 
(New  Jersey)  is  doing  much  now  to  supply  the 
markets  of  New-Yorkand  Philadelphia,  but  not 
a  moiety  of  what  she  is  capable  of  doing.  The 
Air-line  railroad  that  is  talked  of  from  Keyport 
to  Cape  May  county,  if  made,  will  do  much  to 
develop  her  resources. 

Another  railroad  ought  immediately  to  be 
made  from  Keyport  or  Union  to  Long  Branch. 
It  would  traverse  a  fine  agricultural  region  not 
as  yet  half  cultivated,  and  yet  even  now  sending 
immense  quantities  of  produce  to  the  New-York 
market.  Four  steamboats  are  running  on  the 
Neversink  and  Shrewsbury  rivers  ;  but  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  those  rivers  is  both  tedious  and  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  it  is  feared  must  ever  remain  so.  The 
proposed  railroad  would  supersede  these  boats, 
for  the  time  of  transit  would  be  shortened  nearly 
one-half  and  be  more  certain,  besides  escaping 
that  unpleasant  sea-sickness  that  is  invariably 
experienced  when  the  weather  is  otherwise  than 
perfectly  calm.  This  road  would  be  but  about 
16  miles  in  length,  and  very  soon  after  being 
finished  it  would  do  as  much  business  as  it  was 
capable  of  doing,  and  would  therefore  be  good 
stock. 

Another  advantage  of  this  road  would  be  to 
make  Long  Branch,  which  is  now  a  favorite 
watering-place,  still  more  a  favorite  from  its  ac¬ 
cessibility  to  the  citizens  of  New-York.  If  capi¬ 
talists  would  look  at  this  matter  in  its  true  light, 
they  would  at  once  be  satisfied  that  both  of  the 
roads  above  spoken  of,  could  not  be  made  too 
soon.  A  Friend  to  Improvements. 

Shrewsbury ,  N.  J.,  Feb.  13,  1854. 


UlariuS. 

Remarks. — Flour  has  declined  the  past  week 
25  to  31  Jets,  per  barrel.  Rye  flour  and  Wheat 
and  Rye  have  fallen  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 
Oats  and  Corn  remain  nearly  as  per  our  last. 
Beef  a  slight  advance ;  pork  and  lard  a  decline  ; 
wool  is  looking  up. 

Cotton  has  fallen  from  J  to  J  cent  per  lb. ;  su¬ 
gar  is  more  buoyant;  rice  no  change;  tobacco 
a  little  improvement. 

Money  is  a  trifle  easier — worth  outside  of  the 
Banks  from  8  to  15  per  cent. 

Stocks  are  more  firm,  and  considerable  invest¬ 
ments  going  on. 

From  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  Jan.  30th. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  BRITISH  CORN  TRADE. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  had  more  liberal 
deliveries  from  the  growers;  secondly,  there 
have  been  offers  of  Wheat  from  several  of  the 
near  continental  ports  from  whence  it  was  pre¬ 
viously  supposed  no  supplies  could  be  obtained. 
Under  these  circumstances  buyers  have  found 


it  politic  to  suspend  their  operations,  deeming  it 
more  than  probable  that,  by  holding  off  for 
awhile,  they  might  succeed  in  purchasing  on 
somewhat  easier  terms.  On  several  occasions, 
when  the  excitement  was  at  its  greatest  height, 
we  have  directed  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
a  reaction  in  case  the  northern  ports  of  Europe 
should  be  set  free  from  ice  earlier  than  usual, 
and  the  Turko-Russian  quarrel  be  arranged 
without  involving  the  western  powers  of  Europe 
in  war ;  and  we  again  repeat  that,  under  such  a 
train  of  events,  our  present  high  prices  would 
not  be  maintained.  The  weather  is,  and  has  for 
some  time,  been  mild  on  the  continent ;  some 
of  the  near  ports  are  already  open,  and  there  is 
a  prospect  of  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic  being 
practicable  shortly ;  but,  with  regard  to  whether 
we  are  to  have  war  or  peace,  matters  appear  to 
us  to  remain  in  the  same  state  of  doubt  and  un¬ 
certainty  as  before.  So  long  as  this  continues 
to  be  the  case,  it  would  be  worse  than  useless 
to  offer  any  but  a  conditional  opinion  as  to  the 
probable  future  range  of  prices.  We  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  quotations  of  Wheat  are 
now  sufficiently  high  to  draw  supplies  to  this 
country  to  an  extent  which  would  guard  us 
against  absolute  scarcity,  provided  nothing 
should  occur  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
free  transit  of  the  article  from  those  places  where 
there  may  be  a  surplus  for  export  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  requiring  aid.  Great  Britain  and  France 
are  certainly  in  the  latter  position;  and  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  Russia  is  certainly  the 
one  best  able  to  afford  supplies.  It  is  therefore 
almost  certain  that  a  definite  solution  of  the 
question  whether  we  are  at  peace  or  war  with 
that  kingdom  would  have  an  immediate  and  di¬ 
rect  effect  on  the  value  of  food  here  and  in 
France.  A  fewr  days  (perhaps,  before  what  we 
are  now  writing  shall  have  met  the  eyes  of  our 
readers)  the  question  will  have  been  settled ;  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ministers  will  have 
to  afford  definite  information  as  to  our  relations 
with  Russia,  immediately  after  Parliament  shall 
have  been  assembled. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  of  6th  Feb.,  one 
week  later  than  the  above,  maintains  the  same 
views  and  contains  nothing  further  of  interest 
in  regard  to  the  Corn  Market,  but  holds  out 
the  prospect  of  high  prices.  This  opinion  is 
founded  upon  the  strong  prospects  of  a  general 
war.  Farmers  need  not  fear  putting  in  too 
much  grain  the  coming  Spring. 


PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

Wholesale  prices  of  the  more  important  Vegetables, 
Fruits,  &c. 

Washington  Market,  New-York,  Feb.  18, 1854. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  Carters,  ^  bbl.,  $3  25@$3  50  ; 
Mercers,  $3  25@$3  50;  Western  Reds,  $2  75;  Junes,  $3; 
Sweet  Potatoes,  ^  bbl.,  $4@$4  25;  Cabbages,  Ip  100,  $6 
@$6  50;  Savoys,  S5@$7  50;  Red  Cabbage,  $7®§8;  On¬ 
ions  yellow  ^jlbbl.  S3  ;  red  do,  $1  75®$2;  Parsneps  bbl., 
$2  25;  Carrots,  $  bbl.,  $1@$1  50  ;  Beets,  41  25@$l  50; 
Turnips  Ruta  Baga,  ^  bbl.,  $1  75;  white  do.,  SI  75@$2; 
Celery,  ^p  doz.  bunches,  $1@1  25  ;  Parsley,  ^  doz.  bunches, 
25©37%c. 

Fruits. — Apples,  Greenings,  <jp  bbl.,  $3@$3  50  ;  Russets, 
$  bbl.,  $2  75@.$3  ;  Spitzenburgs,  $  bbl.,  $3@$3  50  ;  Gilli- 
tlower,  bbl.,  §3  ;  Signefathers,  ^  bbl.,  $3@$4  75  ;  Swaar, 
$  bbl.,  $4;  Cranberries,  $  bbl.,  $5@$7  50. 

- •  Q  • - - 

NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  February  20,  1854. 

The  market  is  reported  as  better  than  it  was  last  week, 
and  improving  all  around.  We  noticed  some  very  fine  sheep 
fed  by  Mr.  James  Baldwin,  of  Berkshire  County,  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  breed.  The  average  weight  was  calculated  to  be  200 
lbs.  dressed.  They  were  held  at  from  $30  to  $40  each. 

Prices  of  Beef  ranged  rather  higher  than  last  week’s  quo¬ 
tations,  and  may  stand  as  follows  : 

Lowest  price,  8%c. 

Middling  beef,  9%c. 

Best,  10%c. 

Washington  Yards,  Forty-fourth  street. 

A.  M.  Allerton,  Proprietor, 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  IN  MARKET  TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 

2,232 

2,070 

Cows, 

25 

25 

Calves, 

1303 

Sheep, 

1028 

1028 

Swino,  573  573 

Of  these  there  were  forwarded  by  the  Harlem  Railroad, 
beeves,  112  ;  cows,  25  ;  sheep,  568  ;  calves,  503. 

By  the  Hudson  River  railroad,  beeves,  700. 

By  the  Erie  railroad,  beeves,  900  ;  sheep,  460  ;  swine,  573. 
New-York  State  furnished  444  by  cars  ;  on  foot,  46. 

From  Pennsylvania,  on  foot,  192. 

Ohio  by  cars,  714. 

Virginia,  on  foot,  118. 

Connecticut,  on  foot,  32. 

Kentucky,  by  cars,"  303. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Allerton  reports  the  price  of  swine  at  6c.  gross 
weight,  and  in  good  demand. 

Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  street. 
received  during  the  week.  in  market  to-day. 


Beeves, 

300 

40 

Cows  and  Calves,  50 

15 

Sheep, 

2,800 

Veals, 

20 

Browning’s,  Sixth  street. 

Beeves. 

375 

Cows, 

82 

Sheep, 

2,711 

O’Brien’s,  Sixth  street. 

Beeves, 

196 

Cows, 

53 

Sheep, 

800 

Cows  with  calves  bring  from  $30  to  $60,  according  to 
quality ;  veals,  5  to  7c.  is  tho  average  ;  sheep  from  $3  to 
$10,  with  the  exception  of  the  eight  above  mentioned. 


PRICES  CURRENT. 


Produce,  Groceries,  Provisions,  Lumber,  S,-c. 

Ashes. 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853  . f  100  lbs.  5  93%@ - 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852. . . 6  62%  @ - 

Bristles. 


American,  Gray  and  White 

Coal. 

Liverpool  Orrel . 

Scotch . 

Sidney . 

Pictou . 

Anthracite _ :  . 


—  40  @—  45 


Ip  chaldron,  10  50  @  14  — 

. . @ - 

.  7  75  ©  50 

.  8  50  @  - 

. .  $  2,000  lb.  6  50  ©  7  — 


Cotton,  Atlantic  Other  Gulf 

Ports.  Florida.  Ports. 

Inferior . —  —  © —  —  @ — 

Low  to  good  ord .  7%@8%  7%@8% 

Low  to  good  mid .  9%©  10%  10%@11%  11  @11% 

Mid.  fair  to  fair . 10  @11  11%@11%  11%@I2 

Fully  fr.  to  good  fr . 11%@—  11%@—  —  @12% 

Good  and  fine . —  © —  —  @ —  —  @ — 

Cotton  Bagging. 

Gunny  Cloth . $  yard,  —  11%@11% 

American  Kentucky., »  . . @ - 

Dundee . . @ - 


Flour  and  Meal. 


Sour . 

Superfine  No.  2 . 

State,  common  brands . . 

State,  Straight  brand . 

State,  favorite  brands . 

Western,  mixed  do . 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  Straight  do 

Michigan,  fancy  brands . 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands . 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common . 

Ohio,  fancy  brands . 

Ohio,  extra  brands . 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do... 

Genesee,  fancy  brands . 

Genesee,  extra  brands . 

Canada,  (in  bond) . 

Brandywine . 

Georgetown . 

Petcrsburgh  City . 

Richmond  Country . 

Alexandria . . 


bbl.  6  25  @6  62 % 
....8—  ©825 

.  8  08%@8  75 

.  8  75  @8  81  w 

....  8  87%@9  — 
....8  87)4 @9  — 

-  9—  @9  06% 

.. ..  9  06%@9  12% 
....  8  87%@9  06% 
....  8  87%  @9  — • 
....9  12%@9  18)a’ 
....  9  25  @10  — 
....  9  12)4©  9  75 

.  9  12%@9  31% 

....  9  37%@ll  — 
....  8  62)4 @8  87% 
....  9—  @y 12% 
....  9  —  ©9  12% 
....9—  @9  12% 
....  8  87%@9  — 
.  8  87)4  @9  — 


Baltimore,  Howard  Street 

Rye  Flour . 

Corn  Meal,  Jersey . 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine. . 
Corn  Meal,  Brandywine.. 


.  8  87%@9  — 

.  6  12)4@6  25 

. . . @4  50 

.  4  93%©5  — 

tp  punch.  21  —  © - 


Grain. 


Wheat,  White  Genesee . 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) 

Wheat,  Southern,  White . 

Wheat,  Ohio,  White . 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White . 

Wheat,  Mixed  Western . 

Wheat,  Western  Red . 

Rye,  Northern . 

Corn,  Unsound . 

Corn.  Round  Yellow . 

Corn,  Round  White . 

Corn,  Southern  White . 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow . 

Corn,  Southern  Mixed . 

Corn,  Western  Mixed . 

Corn,  Western  Yellow . 

Barley . 

Oats,  River  and  Canal . 

Oats,  New-Jersey . 

Oats,  Western . 

Oats,  Penna . 

Oats,  Southern . 

Peas,  Black-eyed . 

Peas,  Canada.  . 

Beans,  White . 


$  bush.  2  25  @2  28 

.  2  10  @2  20 

.  2  05  @2  20 

.  2  05  @2  16 

..  . .  2  15  @225 

.  2  05  @2  08 

.  1  97  @2  03 

.  1  20  @  — 

.  1  10  @—79 

. —  97  @-105 

. -103  @-104 

. .  -104  @-105 

.  -  96  @-<r( 

.  1  01  @1  II!) 

.  -  97  ©1  oa 


. —  52  @ — 54 

. —  48  @—50 

. —  54  @—55% 

. —  50  @—52 

. - —  46  @ — 46 

2  bush.  2  75  ©2  87% 

..bush.  1  18%@ - 

.  1  50  @1  62% 
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Sisal. 
Sunn . 


-10  ® - 

5«@ 


Italian . 

Jute . 

© - 

@125 
@200  — 
©260  — 
© - 

American,  Dew-rotted . 

American,  do.,  Dressed.. . . 
American,  Water-rotted _ 

. 195  — 

. 210  — 

Hops, 

1853 . 

1852 . 

. —  38 

<§>(§> 

1  1 

©  4*. 

Lime. 

35  — 
25  — 
40  — 
35  — 
17  — 
—  22 
—  24 


—  32 

—  32 

—  20 
—  24 

2  50 

3  — 
@  28  — 
©  25  — 
©  21  — 
©  18  - 

@ - 

©  16  - 
©  22  — 


© 


35  — 


—  28 

—  27 

—  27 


I  lb.  —  4X@:—  5 


Rockland,  Common . ^3  bbl. - @  1  13 

Lumber. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Timber,  White  Pine . ^  cubic  ft. —  18  @  —  22 

Timber,  Oak . —  25  @  —  30 

Timber,  Grand  Island,  W.  O . —  35  @  —  38 

Timber,  Geo.  Yel.  Pine . (by  cargo)  —  18  @  —  22 

yard  selling  prices 

Timber,  Oak  Scantling . M.  ft.  30  —  ©  40  — 

Timber,  or  Beams,  Eastern . 17  50  @  18  75 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Worked . —  — 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Unworked . 20  — 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  Clear . 37  50 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  2d  qual . 30  — 

Boards,  North  River,  Box . 16  — 

Boards,  Albany  Pine . ^  pee. —  16 

Boards,  City  Worked . —  22 

Boards,  do.  narrow,  clear  ceiling . —  25 

Plank,  do.,  narrow,  clear  flooring . —  25 

Plank,  Albany  Pine . —  26 

Plank,  City  Worked . —  26 

Plank,  Albany  Spruce . —  18 

Plank,  Spruce,  City  Worked . —  22 

Shingles,  Pine,  sawed . bunch,  2  25 

Shingles,  Pine,  split  and  shaved .  2  75 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  1st  qual _ f3  M.  24  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  2d  quality . 22  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  2  ft.  1st  quality . 19  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  2  ft.  2d  quality . 17  — 

Shingles,  Company,  3  ft . 32  — 

Shingles,  Cypress,  2ft . . 

Shingles,  Cypress,  3ft . . 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Pipe . 65  — 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Hhd . 52  — 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Bbl  . 40  — 

Staves,  Red  Oak,  Hhd . . 38  — 

Heading,  White  Oak . 60  — 

Molasses. 

New-Orleans . qj)  gall.  —  29 

Porto  Rico . . . —  24 

Cuba  Muscovado . —  25 

Trinidad  Cuba . —  25 

Cardenas,  &c . —  23%@  —  24 

Nails. 

Cut,  4d@60d . 

Wrought,  6d@20d . 

Naval  Stores. 

Turpentine,  Soft,  North  County 

Turpentine,  Wilmington . —  — 

Tar . $  bbl.  3  — 

Pitch,  City . 2  75 

Resin,  Common,  (delivered) . 1  75 

Resin,  White . $  280  lb.  2  50 

Spirits  Turpentine . $  gall. —  66 

Oil  Cake. 

Thin  Oblong,  City . $  ton, - 

Thick,  Round,  Country . . 

Thin  Oblong  Country . . 

Provisions. 

Beef,  Mess,  Country . $  bbl.  8  25 

Beef,  Prime,  Country . 6  — 

Beef,  Mess,  City . 13  — 

Beef,  Mess,  extra . 15  50 

Beef,  Prime,  City . 7  25 

Beef,  Mess,  repacked,  Wiscon . — 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . ^3  tee.  20 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . tp  bbl.  15  75 

Pork,  Prime,  Western .  13  50  _ 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . 14  88  ©16  — 

Pork,  Clear,  Western . . @17  — 

Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels . $  lb.  —  10%© - 

Hams,  Pickled, . 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . 

Shoulders,  Pickled . 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted. . . . 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . f3  bbl.  13  — 

Beef,  Smoked . tjj3  lb.  —  9 

Butter,  Orange  County . —  22 

Butter,  Ohio . —  12 

Butter,  New-York  State  Dairies . —  16 

Butter,  Canada . —  12 

Butter,  other  Foreign,  (in  bond,) . . . 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime . —  10 

Plaster  Paris. 

Blue  Nova  Scotia . ton,  3  50 

White  Nova  Scotia . 3  50 

Salt. 

Turks  Island .  ^  bush. - 

St.  Martin’s . . . @— — 

Liverpool,  Ground . . $  sack,  1  10  ©  1  12)£ 

Liverpool,  Fine . 1  45  ©  1  50 

Liverpool,  Fine,  Ashton’s . 1  72}£@  1  75 

Saltpetre. 

Refined . $3—  6%@—  8 


12801b. - ®  5  75 

©  5j50 
©  3"50 

@ - 

©  1  87^ 
©  4  75 
©  —  68 


@28  — 
@33  — 


@1150 
©  5  37% 
@13  50 
@16  50 
@  7  75 
@14  — 
i  ©23  — 
@16- 


,—  9 
-  8% 

6% 

£15  50 
£-  9% 
£—  24 
£—  16 
£—  21 
£—  15 


£—  12 


3  75 
3  62# 


£—48 


Crude,  East  India. 
Nitrate  Soda . 


7Jf 

5% 


Seeds. 

Clover . qp  lb.  —  10  @—  11% 

Timothy,  Mowed . -qjl  tee.  14  —  @17  — 

Timothy,  Reaped . 17 —  @20  — 

Flax,  American,  Rough . $  bush.  —  @ - 

Linseed,  Calcutta .  —  @ - 

Sugar. 

St.  Croix . lb.  —  —  @- — - 

New-Orleans . —  4  @ —  6% 

Cuba  Muscovado . —  4%@ —  6 

Porto  Rico . —  4%@—  6% 


Havana,  White . —  7)jf@ —  8 

Havana,  Brown  and  Yellow . —  5  @ —  7% 

Manilla . —  5)tf@ - 

Brazil  White . —  6%@ —  7 

Brazil,  Brown . —  5  @ — ■  — 

Stuart’s,  Double-Refined,  Loaf . —  9%@ - 

do.  do.  do.  Crushed  :  q:  —  9)4© - 

do..  do.  do.  Ground  :  g  :  —  8%@ - 

do.  (A)  Crushed . . .  —  9  @ - 

do.  2d  quality,  Crushed .  none. 

Tobacco. 

Virginia . $  lb. - © - 

Kentucky . —  7  @ —  10 

Mason  County . —  0%@ — 11 

Maryland . . @ - 

St. Domingo . —  12  @ — ’18 

Cuba . —  18%@—  23% 

Yara . —  40  @ — 45 

Havana,  Fillers  and  Wrappers . —  25  @  1  — 

Florida  Wrappers . —  15  @ —  60 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . —  6  @ —  20 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Leaf . —  5%@ — 15 

Tallow. 

American,  Prime . f3  lb.  —  11%@ —  12% 

Wool. 

American,  Saxony  Fleece . ^  lb.  —  50  @ —  55 

American,  Full-blood  Merino . —  46  @ —  48 

American  %  and  %  Merino  . —  42  @ —  45 

American,  Native  and  %  Merino . —  36  j  © —  28 

Extra,  Pulled, . —  42  @ — 48 

Superfine,  Pulled . —  39  © —  41 

No.  1.  Pulled . —  33  @—  37 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Advertisements  for  the  American  Agriculturist  must  be 
paid  for  in  advance. 

For  sale  at  the  south  norwalk  nursery,  the 

Great  New  Rochelle  or  Lawton  Blackberry  Plants;  also 
plants  of  the  White  fruited  Blackberry.  For  sale  also  a  large 
stock  of  small  plants  of  the  new  or  North  River  Red  Antwerp 
plants,  at  the  low  price  of  fifteen  dollars  per  thousand.  The 
above  plants  all  warranted. 

GEO.  SEYMOUR  &  CO., 

24-36  South  Norwalk  Nursery,  Conn. 


WANTED— A  GARDENER  — one  who  understands  his 
business,  and  can  bring  the  best  recommendations.— 
A  married  man  preferred. 

23-26*  Apply  to  S.,  189  Water  street. 


ATKINS’  SELF-RAKING  REAPER.— 40  of  these  machines 
were  used  last  harvest  in  grass  or  grain  or  both,  with  al¬ 
most  uniformly  good  success,  in  nine  different  States  and 
Canada.  TWENTY-SIX  PREMIUMS,  including  two  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  (silver  and  bronze  medals,)  were  awarded  it 
at  the  autumn  exhibitions.  I  am  building  only  300,  which 
are  being  rapidly  ordered.  Mr.  Joseph  Hall,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  will  also  build  a  few.  US'"  Early  orders  necessary  to 
insure  a  reaper. 

Price  at  Chicago  $175 — $75  Cash  with  order,  note  for  $50, 
payable  when  reaper  works  successfully,  and  another  for  $50, 
payable  1st  December  next  with  interest.  Or  $160  cash  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Warranted  to  be  a  good  Self-Raking  Reaper. 

C-£ir“  Agents  properly  recommended,  wanted  throughout  the 
country.  Experienced  agents  preferred.  It  is  important 
this  year  to  have  the  machines  widely  scattered. 

Descriptive  circulars  with  cuts,  and  giving  impartially  the 
difficulties  as  well  as  successes  of  the  reaper,  mailed  to  post¬ 
paid  applications.  J.  S.  WRIGHT. 

"Prairie  Farmer”  Warehouses.  Chicago,  Feb.,  1854. 

23-35 


Trees  and  plants.-paiisons  &  co.,  flushing, 

near  New-York,  offer  for  sale  their  usual  assortment, 
with  the  addition  of  many  rare  novelties  of  Fruit  Trees,  for 
the  Orchard  and  the  Garden;  Ornamental  Trees, Shrubs.and 
Roses,  for  the  Avenue,  Lawn,  or  Cemetery  ;  Vines  for  the 
Grapery,  and  Exotic  Plants  for  Greenhouse  culture.  Cata¬ 
logues  can  be  obtained  at  No,  60  Cedar  street,  or  will  be  sent 
by  mail  to  all  post-paying  applicants  enclosing  a  postage 
stamp.  23-71 


A  GEN! 
Am  to  c; 
TEER  OF 


GENTS  WANTED  FOR  EVERY  STATE  IN  THE  UNION, 
>  canvass  for  FANNING’S  ILLUSTRATED  GAZET- 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  noticing  23,275  Post  towns, 
the  population  (census  of  185u)  of  most  of  the  places  in  the 
United  States. 

The  work  contains  a  map  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
a  map  of  fourteen  of  the  largest  cities.  Price  in  full  leather 
binding,  $1  75;  in  strong  neat  half  bound,  $1  50;  and  for  an 
addition  of  25  cents  on  each  copy,  a  large  colored  Map  of  the 
United  States,  showing  the  Isthmus  and  the  Land  Route  to 
California.  Address,  post-paid, 

ENSIGN,  BRIDGEMAN  &  FANNING. 

23-24*  156  William  street,  N.Y. 


POUDRETTE. 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  OFFER  their 
Poudrette  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  barrel  up  to  4000  barrels,  at  their  usual  rates,  $1  50  per 
barrel  for  any  quantity  over  seven  barrels,  delivered  on 
board  of  vessel  in  the  city  of  N.  York,  free  of  cartage  or  other 
charge.  When  200  or  300 barrels  are  taken,  a  deduction  will  be 
made  from  the  above  price.  That  this  article  has  stood  the 
test  of  fourteen  years  trial  is  proof  of  its  efficacy.  It  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  manure  for  corn  ever  produced,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  useful  in  small  quantities  and  harm¬ 
less  in  large.  It  is  a  capital  manure  for  peas,  strawberries, 
Ac.,  and  all  garden  vegetables.  Apply  by  letter  or  person¬ 
ally  to  the  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company, 

21-34  74  Cortlandt  st.,  New-York. 


rfWAliDENER  FOR  THE  GREEN-HOUSE  AND  GRAPE- 
House.— Wanted  a  Gardener  as  above,  who  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  management  of  the  Green  and  Grape-House  in 
the  United  States.  None  need  apply  except  fully  qualified. 
22— tf  A.  B.  ALLEN,  189  Water  st. 


^EICDS  FROM  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE.— A  few  choice 
samples  of  Two  rowed  Barley,  Four  rowed  Barley,  White 
Poland  Oats,  Black  Prince  Edward’s  Island  Oats,  SpriDg 
Wheat,  Timothy,  and  Flax  Seed,  for  sale  by 
22-tf  It.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st. 


HOUSE  WANTED  FOR  A  SMALL  FAMILY-ONE  A  few 
miles  from  the  city,  and  of  easy  access  daily,  would  be 
preferred.  A  plot  of  ground  attached  would  be  desirable. 
Possession  wanted  immediately,  or  at  any  time  before  the  1st. 
of  May.  A  good  tenant,  and  perhaps  a  future  purchaser,  may 
be  heard  of  by  addressing  or  calling  upon  J„  at  office  of  this 
paper. 


HJ-felUECTIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  GUANO.-Afull  and  mi- 
-BJy  nute  description  of  the  different  crops  and  soils  to 
which  Peruvian  Guanols  adapted,  with  full  directions  for  its 
application,  a  pamphlet  of  96  pages,  and  can  be  sent  through 
the  mail.  [21  tf  J  R.  L.  ALLEN,  187  and  191  Water-st. 


6JHEPHERD  DOGS. -WANTED  ONE  OF  THE  ABOVE 
V9  Dogs  of  the  Scotch  Collie  breed.  He  should  be  under  one 
year  old,  and  partially  trained.  Name  lowest  price  at  once, 
which  must  be  moderate. _ A,  B.  ALLEN.  189  Waler  st. 


Quinby’s  Mysteries 

OF 

BEE-KEEPING  EXPLAINED. 

As  Bees  “work  for  nothing  and  find  themselves,  ”  it  is 
apparent  to  every  one,  that  all  necessary  care  would  be 
profitably  rewarded  if  successfully  managed. 

WITH  THE 

Mysteries  as  a  Guide, 

every  one  can  keep  Bees,  as  well  as  other  stock. 

A  NEW  FEATURE  OF  THE  BOOK 

IS, 

Thai  it  is  not  Written  to  introduce  a  patent  hive,  but  con 
tains  plain  pkactioal  directions  for  obtaining  from  a  com¬ 
mon  hive  the 

Surplus  Honey. 

Witli  minute  directions  for  the 

SWARMING-  SEASON, 

to  prevent  two  or  more  swarms  issuing  at  once,  or  their 
leaving  for  the  woods. — How  to  make 

Artificial  Swarms  Successfully. 

To  ascertain  Hie  LOSS  of  QUEENS,  and  the  remedy. 
Preserving  honey  from  the  moth.  How  to  avoid  the 
spreading  of  disease  among  the  brood,  and  ravages  of  the 
moth  among  the  combs. 

How  to  make  one  good  stock  from  two  poor  ones  in  the 
fall  for  wintering. 

HOW  TO  WINTER  BEES  WITHOUT  LOSS. 

The  publisher  offers  this  book  to  the  public  with  full 
confidence,  believing  it  contains  more  reliable  and  truthful 
directions  for  managing  Bees,  than  all  other  boolcs  combined. 

The  price  is  only  One  Dollar,  and  will  be  sent  free  of 
postage. 

Address 

C.  m.  SAXTON, 

Agricultural  Book  Publisher, 

152  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  or 
the  author,  If.  QUINBY 

23-26  Palatine  Church,  N.Y. 

GARDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 

NJTEDGE,  LONG-HANDLE,  AND  SLIDING  PRUNING 
JOl  SHEARS  ;  Budding  and  Edging  Knives ;  Pruning  Hatch¬ 
ets,  saws  and  knives ;  pruning,  vine  and  flower  scissors  ;  bill 
and  Milton  hooks;  lawn  and  garden  rakes:  garden  scufflers, 
hoes  of  great  variety,  shovels  and  spades ;  hand  engines, 
which  throw  water  forty  feet  or  more,  syringes  and  water 
pots;  grafting  chisels,  tree  scrapers,  and  caterpillar  brushes ; 
transplanting  trowels,  reels ;  hand  plow  and  cultivator,  very 
useful  to  work  between  rows  of  vegetables,  together  with  a 
large  assortment  of  other  implements  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  [21tf]  R.  L.  ALLEN,  187  and  191  Water-st. 


SJHORT-HORNS.— I  have  on  hand  and  for  sale  two  good 
thorough-bred  Short-Horn  Bull  Calves. 

20-25*  JOHN  R.  PAGE,  Sennett. 


WANTED, 

AN  EXPERIENCED,  PRACTICAL  GARDENER,  WHO 
who  understands  laying  out  grounds,  and  the  culture  of 
Ornamental  Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Gfape  Vines. 

Apply  to  JAS.  FRENCHE, 

18tf  41  Exchange  Place,  N.Y. 


MEN  AND  BOYS’  CLOTHING,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND 
Retail — cheaper  than  ever,  at  J.  VANDERBILT’S,  No. 
81  Fulton  street,  New-York.  A  very  large  assortment  of  all 
qualities  and  sizes ;  also  a  splendid  assortment  of  fashionable 
goods,  which  will  be  made  to  order  in  a  style  that  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Also  India  rubber  clothing  and  furnishing  goods. 
Your  patronage  is  respectfully  solicited. 

2-30  J.  VANDERBILT.  81  Fulton  street. 


SHANGHAI  BUFF,  GREY,  AND  WHITE  ;  ALSO  BRAMA- 
ic9  Pootras  and  Malay  fowl ,  100  pairs  assorted  for  sale.  Also 
Trees  and  Plants.  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses  and  GrapeVines. 
Catalogue  furnished.  Apply  by  mail  (post  paid)  to 

GEO.  SNYDER  &  CO.. 
Rhmebeck,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.Y. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

(f^RAIN  MILLS,  STEEL  AND  CAST  IROn'mILLsTaL $6 
to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power. 

Tile  machines.-for  making  draining  tiles  of 

all  descriptions  and  sizes. 

Water  rams,  suction,  force,  and  endless- 

chain  Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  &c. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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CALIFORNIA  IMPLEMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  MADE  Ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  California  and  Oregon  Markets. 
RAINING  TILES  OF  ALL  FORMS  AND  SIZES. 

CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER.— A  newly- 
patented  machine,  will  harvest  10  or  12  acres  per  day 
with  one  horse. 

MAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES. — BULLOCK’S  PROGRESS¬ 
IVE  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use. 

npiIRESHERS  AND  FANNING-MILLS  COMBINED— OF 
Three  Sizes  and  Prices,  requiring  from  two  to  eight 
horses  to  drive  them,  with  corresponding  horse  powers.— 
Ihese  are  the  latest  improved  patterns  in  the  United  States. 
SOUTHERN  PLOWS-Nos.  101/4, 1U4, 121/2,14, 15, 18, 18V2, 
K-7  19,  191/2,  20,  A  1,  A  2,  50, 60,  and  all  other  sizes. 

CORN-SHELLERS,  HAY,  STRAW,  AND  STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis,  &c.,  of  all  sizes. 

ITgURRALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
Market— strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash  by  THOMAS  D.  BURltALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 

1-tf  It.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


fa  GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— THE  SUBSCRIBER 

nOL  keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements: 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye,  &c. 

Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses— Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace — 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  lightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  It.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street. 


IfgEES  &  HOYT,  PREMIUM  PATENT  RIVETED  STRETCH- 

Jbfc'  ed  Leather  Band  Manufacturers,  37  Spruce  street.  New 
York.  3-29 


FERTILIZERS. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,— First  quality  of  Fresh  Peruvian 
Guano,  just  received  in  store 

 It.  L.  ALLEN.  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA- 

vc?  nure. — 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
i!?£j?9s.tjnateriJlls,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  &  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole- 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street.  1-31 


T&TO.  1  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.— THIS  VALUABLE 
l>a  fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  thfS  country  has  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  has  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits ;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor,  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

F  or  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  hags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  “C.  B.  De 
Burg,  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

.  Also,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds ;  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  in  great  variety ;  No.  1  Peru¬ 
vian  Guano,  Bone-dust.  Plaster  of  Paris,  Poudrette,  &c. 

R.  L.  ALLEN,  (late  A.  B.  Allen  &  Co.,) 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York. 


HORSE  MARKETS. 

Amos  smith,  sale  and  exchange  stable,  no.  m 

East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York. 1-27 

BOLL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN- 
ty-foui-th  street,  West  side  of  Third  Avenue.  N.  Y. 

1-34_ A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN.  Proprietor. 

Fagan  &  graham,  sale  and  exchange  stables. 

cor.  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.— F.  &  G.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  with  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

BARKER’S  CHEVEUXTONIQUE.— THIS  IS  AN  ENTIRE- 
ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving, 
Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  and,  unlike  most  prepa¬ 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease, 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal- 
libity  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  at  BARKER’S  Ladies’  Hair-dress- 
ng  Establishment,  No.  439  Broadway.  2  -48 


HORTICULTURAL. 


Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants- 

Including  every  thing  necessary  to  the  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  Nursery,  and  Orchard,  with  all  the  recent  introduc¬ 
tions,  at  very  low  rates.  Descriptive  price  Catalogues  gratis. 
Carriage  paid  to  New-York.  Ornamental  and  other  planting 
done  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  best  season  for  trans¬ 
planting  is  after  Oct.  10.  Address  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries.  Plymouth,  Mass.  8-59 


WACHTJSETT  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES, 

mTEW-BEDFORD,  MASS.,  ANTHONY  &  McAFEE,  PRO- 
I  'a  PRIETORS,  Successors  to  Henry  II.  Crapo,  would  invite 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  extensive  stock  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Rose 
Bushes,  Ac.,  Evergreens,  Balsam  Firs.  American 
and  Chinese  Arbor  Vita;,  Cedrus  Deodara, 
Cryptomeria  Japonica,  Norway  Spruce, 

Yew  Trees,  Tree  Box,  &c. ;  an  exten¬ 
sive  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear, 

Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Apricot  Trees. 

The  stock  of  Pear  Trees  is  very  large,  both  on  Pear  and 
Portugal  Quince  Stocks,  embracing  every  thing  worthy  of 
cultivation.  All  our  Pear  Trees  are  propagated  and  grown 
by  ourselves,  and 

WARRANTED  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

The  soil,  climate,  &c.,  of  this  locality  being  so  favorable  to 
the  Pear,  our  trees  are  unrivalled  for  health,  vigor  of  growth, 
Ac.,  Ac. 

They  are  all  free  from  that  destructive  malady 

THE  PEAR  BLIGHT,  * 

which  has  never  existed  in  this  locality. 

Prices  low,  and  a  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 
New-Beaford ,  Jan ,  1st,  1854.  17-68 


HOTELS. 

FARMERS’  HOTEL,  245  AND  247  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-York.  Farmers, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  patronize  this  house,  it  being  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  Harlem  Railroad,  Albany,  Newark,  New-Brunswick 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landings 
Boarding  $1  per  day. 

1-25  WM.  S.  CHAMBERLIN  A  CO..  Proprietors. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 

CHIMNEY  TOPS.  MADE  BY  THE  GARNKIRK  COMPANY. 

Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors.  Vases  and  Statuary  for  lawns 
and  gardens,  Ac.,  for  sale  by 

2-32  MILLER,  COATES  A  YOULE.  279  Pearl  street. 


5 RON  BEDSTEADS  VS.  BEDBUGS  1-500  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 
which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  500  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against  Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  All  kinds  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work,  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER.  Manufacturer, 
178  William  street,  between  Beekman  and  Spruce.  N.  Y.  2-36 


House  furnishing  and  mechanics’  hard- 

ware.— M.  DA  COSTA  A  CO.  oiler  for  sale  all  articles  in 
the  above  line  cheap  for  cash,  All  articles  warranted,  ex¬ 
changed  or  taken  back.  No.  206  Chatham  street,  opposite 
Division  street,  N.  Y.  6-31 


INSURANCE. 

A'l  RANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  UTICA.  CAPITAL, 
hU  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  Agent,  78  Broadway. 


Brooklyn  fire  insurance  company,  chartered 

in  1824.  Offices— No.  43  Fulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Merchants’-Exchange,  Wall  street, 
New-York. 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of  $30,000,  continue 
to  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 


William  Ellsworth, 
Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
Caleb  S.  Woodhull, 
Charles  T.  Cromwell, 
Samuel  P.  Townsend, 
John  Eadie, 

Joel  S.  Oatman, 
Robert  C.  Bell, 

John  N.  Genin, 
Henry  Quackenboss, 


Justus  S.  Redfield, 
John  W.  Amerman, 
Fordyce  Hitchcock, 
John  C.  Smith, 

George  Gilfillan, 
Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 
Samuel  F.  Whiting, 
John  Greenwood,  Jr. 
George  Burroughs, 

A.  B.  Miller, 


WILLIAM  ELLSWORTH,  President, 
Alfred  G.  Stevens,  Secretary.  1—26* 


LIVERY  STABLES. 

fBJORTHRUP  A  POST’S  DROVE  AND  SALE  STABLES, 
L  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  300  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit.  R.  K.  NORTHRUP, 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B.— New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  1-34 


CONCKLIN  &  IIUGG,  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  &  65 
Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues,(office  on  Twenty-fourth  street, )New-York.— Coaches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  1-40 


S FRENCH  BURR,  ESOPUS  AND  COLOGNE  MILL-STONES, 
Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry.  45  Duane  street.  1-26 


MACHINERY,  PATENTS,  &c. 


I" RON  AND  STEEL.— SANDERSON  BROTHERS  A  CO. 
0.  Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson, 

Boston,  J.  B.  Taft, 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith, 

New-Orleans,  A.  Robb, 


16  Cliff  street. 

21  Doane  street. 

42  Commerce  street. 
24  Bank  Place. 

2-43 


MANUFACTURES. 

BIB  ANGES  AND  HEATERS.— I  AM  NOW  PREPARED  TO 
ifl.®/  supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 
is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  &c.,  than  any  other  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  for  warming  houses  of  any  size.  Apply  to 
2-40  A.  MCPHERSON,  No.  233 K  Water  street.. 


E  OLIVER,  WIRE  WORKER,  NO.  25  FULTON  STREET, 
©  corner  of  Water,  up  stairs.— Wove  Wire  of  every  de- 
cription  ;  Sieves  and  Riddles?  coal'  sand,  and  gravel  Screens ; 
and  Wire  Work  of  all  kinds.  Also,  the  most  ingenious  patent 
self-setting,  revolving  Rat-trap  in  the  world.  Locomotive  spark 
Wire,  &c.  N.  B.— Agricultural  implement  manufacturers  sup¬ 
plied  with  wove  wire  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  as  low  as  at 
any  factory  in  the  Union.  2-24 


Fish  hooks  and  fishing  tackle,  needles,  &c.- 

IIENRY  WILLSIIER,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 
Needles,  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
and  Kirby  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks ; 
Salmon,  LakA  and  Trout  Flies ;  Cork  and  Wood  Floats ;  Flax, 
Twisted  and  Plaited  Silk,  Chinese  Grass  Hair,  and  Cable-laid 
Lines;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use;  Silk-worm  Gut;  Snells;  Double1 
Twist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders;  Spoon  Bait;  Squids;  Multi¬ 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish ;  Walking-cane 
and  other  Rods ;  Lolley’s  and  Chambers’ Sail  Needles;  Pack 
and  Willsher’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  &c. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No,  9  Cedar  street, 
New-York.  N.  B.— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to. _ _ _ 2-40 

Axes  and  hatchets-made  by  collins  &  c o. 

Hartford,  the  only  genuine  Collins’  Axes.  An  extensive 
and  constant  supply  of  all  the  various  patterns  and  sizes  of 
these  superior  Goods. 

Also,  Adzes,  California  Picks,  and  other  edged  tools,  suited 
to  this  and  foreign  markets,  for  sale  on  favorable  terms  to  the 
trade,  by  the  manufacturers,  at  their  warehouse  in  this  city 
212  Water  street.  [1-23]  COLLINS  &  CO. 

MEDICAL. 

f^YrE-SIGHT.-E.  S.  FRANKS,  SPECTACLE-MAKER,  52 
_A  Bowery,  (third  door  from  the  Bowery  Theatre,)  Optician 
to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital  and  Eye  Infirmary,  adjusts  his 
Improved  Spectacles  to  Weak  Sight  with  unerring  accuracy, 
at  a  low  price,  and  changes  them  without  further  charge,  if 
not  approved  of.  References:  Drs.  Dubois,  Wilkes,  and  Hal¬ 
stead,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Infirmary;  Drs.  Ste¬ 
phenson  and  Rogers,  Surgeons  to  the  New-York  Eye  Hospital ; 
Drs.  Halstead  and  Bulkley,  Physicians  to  the  New-York  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  Dr.  Wood,  late  President  of  the  New-York  Academy  of 
Medicine ;  Dr.  Darling,  Anatomical  Demonstrator  at  the  New- 
York  University  Medical  College  ;  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Wallace,  and 
Dr.  Dixon,  Editor  of  the  Scalpel.  2-24 


Otto  &  kceiiler,  manufacturers  of  surgical 

and  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instruments,  Trussess,  Band¬ 
ages,  &c..  No.  58  Chatham  street,  second  floor,  Now-York.  All 
kinds  of  Instrumeuts,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made,  repaired,  and 
ground  at  the  shortest  notice.  7-23 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

GREENWICH  POTTERY,  261  WEST  EIGHTEENTH 
'iOT  street.  Steam-pressed  Vitrified  Drain  Pipe,  from  three 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  feet  lengths.  The 
best  and  cheapest  medium  for  drainage  and  sewerage  ever 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  subscriber  is  the  exclusive  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  steam-pressed  Drain  Pipe  in  this  country,  and  he 
offers  it  to  the  public  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  ordinary 
drain  pipe  made  or  sold  in  this  city. 

2-27  WASHINGTON  SMITH. 


PIANO  FORTES. 


LBERT  WEBER,  PIANO  FORTE  MANUFACTURER,  103 
L  West  Broadway,  between  White  and  Franklin  sts.  [11-23 


PROVISIONS. 


VAN  NORDENS, 

DEALERS  IN  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  AND  LARD,  ARE  CON- 
stantly  receiving  large  supplies  of  the  above,  which  will  be 
sold  at  the  very  lowest  market  prices.  Goshen  and  Western 
Butter,  in  tubs  and  firkins.  Cheese  in  casks  and  boxes.  Lard 
in  barrels,  tubs  and  kegs.  For  sale  at 
1-24  VAN  NORDENS’.  157  West  street.  New-York. 


HOLESALE  FISH  STORE. — 500  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 
_  _  bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 
Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  halfs  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
Herring,  300  halfs  New  Herring,  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod- 
fish,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring, 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring,  3000  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal¬ 
mon,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her¬ 
ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut, 
White-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish,  &c. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  &  CO., 

81  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West, 
May  13th,  1852.  New-York. 

NELSON  WELLS.  1-52  S.  H.  WOOD. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


F.  COGSWELL.  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lands  in  the  cities  of 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgh,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials: 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Stryker,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brush.  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank,  Brooklyn.  1-26 


SEEDS. 


SPEEDS.— TIMOTHY ;  RED  AND  WHITE  CLOVER  ;  BLUE 
VU9  Grass ;  Orchard  Grass ;  Bay  Grass ;  Red  Top ;  Sugar  Corn ; 
Peas;  Beans;  Turnip;  Cabbage;  Beet:  Lettuce;  Onions; 
Radish;  Squash  ;  Osage  Orange;  Large  Yellow  Locust,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  field  and' garden  seeds.  Also  Rhubarb  Roots  ; 
Asparagus  Plants ,  &c.  **  It.  L.  ALLEN, 

and  191  Water  street. 


STOCK. 


H  MPROVED  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS.  -  HAVING  HAD 
great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stock  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  I  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice  as  convenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  in 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 
South.  „  , 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Herefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayrshires.  Long-wooled  Sheep— the  Cotswold, 
Oxford,  Leicester,  Bakewell,  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown.  Fine-wooled  Sheep— such  as  the  Saxon,  Span 
ish,  and  French  Merino. 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious. 

1-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN,  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street. 
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Eleventh  Volume  of 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

THE  LEADING  WEEKLY  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER  OE  THE  COUNTRY. 

- - - - 

THE  AGRICULTUTIIST, 

A  weekly  Periodical  of  16  large  quarto  pages,  making  an  annual  volume  of  832  pages  of 
nearly  double  the  size  of  those  in  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  Agriculturist. 

it  is  beautifully  printed  with  type  cast  expressly  for  it,  and  on  the  best  of  clear  white  paper,  with 
wide  margin,  so  that  the  numbers  can  be  easily  stitched  or  bound  together. 

A  copious  Index  is  weekly  added,  which  will  be  fully  amplified  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  bound 
work. 

COMPREHENSIVE  IN  ITS  CHARACTER, 

Each  volume  will  contain  all  matter  worth  recording,  which  transpires  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  which  can  serve  to  instruct  or  interest  the  Farmer,  the  Planter,  the  Fruit-Grower,  the  Gardener, 
and  the  Stock-Breeder  ;  thus  making  it  the  most  complete  and  useful  Agricultural  Publication  of  the 
day. 

CORRECT  AND  VALUABLE  MARKET  REPORTS. 

The  Markets  will  be  carefully  reported,  giving  the  actual  transactions  which  take  place  from  week 
to  week,  in  Grain,  Provisions,  Cattle,  <fcc.,  thus  keeping  our  readers  constantly  and  reliably  advised 
as  to  their  interests.  During  the  past  year  the  knowledge  obtained  from  these  Market  Reports  alone, 
has  saved  our  readers  thousands  of  dollars,  by  informing  them  of  the  best  time  to  sell  or  purchase. 

SUCH  A  PAPER  IS  DEMANDED  BY  THE  FARMING  COMMUNITY. 

'  The  Publishers  confidently  believe  that  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  are  becoming  too  much 
awake  to  the  demands  of  their  own  calling,  to  be  longer  satisfied  with  the  slow  monthly  issues  of  a 
paper  professedly  devoted  to  their  interests,  or  to  trust  alone  to  the  irresponsible  extracts  in  a  “farmer’s 
column,”  so  popular  just  nowin  papers  chiefly  devoted  to  business,  polities,  or  literature;  and  they 
look  for  the  united  support  of  all  the  intelligent  farmers  of  this  country  in  their  continued  effort  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  weekly  paper  of  high  and  reliable  character,  which  shall  be  progressive,  and  at  the  same  time 
cautious  and  conservative  in  all  its  teachings. 

ESSENTIALLY  AN  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER. 

The  Agriculturist  will  not  depart  from  its  legitimate  sphere  to  catch  popular  favor  by  lumbering 
up  its  pages  with  the  silly,  fictitious  literature,  and  light,  miscellaneous  matter  of  the  day;  it  has  a 
higher  aim ;  and  a  small  part  only  of  its  space  will  be  devoted  to  matters  not  immediately  pertaining 
to  the  great  business  of  agriculture.  The  household  as  well  as  the  out-door  work  of  the  farm  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  due  share  of  attention.  The  humbugs  and  nostrums  afloat  in  the  community  will  be  tried  by 
reliable  scientific  rules,  and  their  worthlessness  exposed.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  publishers  to  keep  this 
paper  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  will  make  it  a  standard  work,  which  shall  communicate  to  its 
readers  only  that  which  is  safe  and  reliable. 


Special  Notices  to  Subscribers,  Correspondents,  &c- 


AN  INDEPENDENT  JOURNAL. 


The  paper  is  stopped  when  the  time  for  which  it  is  paid  ex¬ 
pires.  A  notice  or  bill  is  usually  sent  in  the  last  number. 

In  writing,  always  give  the  Post-office  (instead  of  the  town) 
and  the  County  and  State.  Write  these  very  plainly. 

Clubs  may  add  to  their  number  at  the  same  rate  per  copy 
as  was  paid  by  the  original  members. 

Those  wishing  their  papers  changed  from  one  office  to  ano. 
ther,  should  give  the  name,  county,  and  State,  of  their  old 
and  new  Post-office. 

When  money  is  paid  at  the  office,  a  receipt  can  easily  be 
given,  but  when  Subscribers  remit  by  Mail  this  is  less  conve¬ 
nient,  and  they  may  consider  the  arrival  of  the  paper  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  their  funds,  unless  other¬ 
wise  informed  by  letter.  Any  person  particularly  desiring 
a  written  receipt  can  state  the  fact  when  remitting  funds, 
and  it  will  be  sent  in  the  first  number  of  the  paper  forwarded 
after  the  money  is  received. 

- - 


The  American  Agriculturist  stands  upon  its  own  merits  ;  and  the  truthfulness,  zeal  and  ability  which 
it  brings  to  the  support  of  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  It  is  untrammeled  by  any  collateral  business 
connections  whatever  ;  nor  is  it  the  organ  of  any  clique ,  or  the  puffing  machine  of  any  man  or  thing. 
Thoroughly  independent  in  all  points,  its  ample  pages  are  studiously  given  alone  to  the  support  and 
improvement  of  the  great  agricultural  class. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen, — its  principal 
editor  for  the  first  ten  years — and  Mr.  Orange  Judd,  A.M.,  a  thoroughly  practical  farmer  and  agricul¬ 
tural  chemist. 

They  will  be  assisted  by  Prof.  Nash,  who  has  been  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  successful 
farmers  of  New-England,  and  is  now  Agricultural  Professor  of  Amherst  College;  Rev.  Wh.  Clift, 
widely  known  as  a  pleasing  and  instructive  writer  on  gardening  and  other  departments  of  practical 
agriculture,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  a  number  of  other  eminent  agricultural  writers. 

All  the  editors  are  men  practically  experienced  in  their  profession,  each  of  whom  can  handle  the 
Plow  as  well  as  the  Pen. 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  COUNTRY  OF  ITS  CHARACTER. 


Economical  Arrangement  to  furnish  other 
Periodicals. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  several  Publishers 
to  furnish  their  periodicals  in  connection  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  at  reduced  prices.  Read  the  following : 

The  American  Agriculturist  will  be  furnished 


Harper’s  Magazine,  c 

Dne  year  for 

-  $4 

00 

Putnam’s  do 

do 

-  4 

00 

Knickerbocker 

do  -  -  - 

4 

00 

Eclectic  do 

do 

-  6 

00 

Littel’s  Living  Age 

do  - 

6 

00 

National  Magazine 

do  -  -  - 

-  3 

50 

Dickens’s  Household 

Words 

3 

50 

Address  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  Water  street,  New-York. 

Agents  Wanted! 

Newsmen  and  Booksellers  throughout  the  country  are 
requested  to  act  as  Agents  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Those  sending  their  address  and  business  card  to  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  will  receive  specimen  copies,  and  a  statement  of  com¬ 
missions  paid. 

Liberal  commissions  will  also  be  allowe  to  a  few  young 
men  to  act  as  travelling  agents. 

For  further  information  address  the  Publishers,  or  call  at 
their  office,  189  Water  street,  New-York. 


J.  A.  GRAY,  Printer,  95  and  97  Cliff  street,  N.  Y. 


The  American  Agriculturist  is  supplied  to  regular  subscribers  at  a  cost  of  less  than  four  cents  a 
number,  of  sixteen  large  pages;  and  to  large  clubs  for  less  than  two  and  a  half  cents.  Each  number 
will  contain  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  soils,  manures,  crops,  stock,  <fcc.,  which  will  often  bo 
worth  to  tlie  reader  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper  for  a  year. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES. 

Specimen  copies  will  be  forwarded  gratis  to  any  one  sending  their  name  and  post-office  address  to 
the  publishers. 

Terms,  Ac. — The  paper  will  be  promptly  issued  on  Wednesday  of  each  week,  and  mailed  to  sub¬ 
scribers  on  the  following  liberal  terms : 


To  single  Subscribers, 

- 

- 

-  $2.00  a  year,  $2.00 

“  Clubs  of  3  do. 

- 

- 

-  1.67  “  5.00 

“  do.  5  do. 

- 

- 

-  1.60  “  8.00 

“  do.  10  do. 

- 

- 

-  1.60  “  15.00 

“  do.  20  do. 

- 

- 

-  1.25  “  25.00 

The  money  always  to  accompany  the  names  for  which  the  paper  is  ordered. 

The  Post-Master,  or  other  person  sending  a  club  of  ten,  will  be  entitled  to  one  extra  copy  gratis. 

The  Post-Master,  or  other  person  sending  a  club  of  twenty  or  more,  will  be  presented  with  an 
extra  copy,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  National  Magazine,  Scientific  American,  Weekly  Tribune,  or  Weekly 
Times ,  or  any  other  paper  or  periodical  in  this  city,  not  costing  to  exceed  two  dollars  per  annum. 

Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  by  mail  at  the  risk  of  the  Publishers,  if  enclosed  and  mailed  in  the 
presence  of  the  Post-Master. 

jjg§p“  Communications  for  the  paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editors ;  subscriptions,  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  business  department,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publishers, 

ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  Water  street,  New-York. 
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MAXIMUM  CROPS. 

The  capacity  of  the  soil  to  yield  sustenance 
for  man  and  beast,  has  never  been  fully  tested. 
What  might  be  done  on  one  acre  of  land,  if  it  had 
the  best  treatment,  the  best  seed,  and  the  best 
manures,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  in  the  present 
state  of  agricultural  science.  But,  with  all  the 
imperfection  of  this  art,  astonishing  results  are 
often  attained.  Crops  are  grown  upon  New- 
England  farms,  that  are  hardly  dreamed  of  by  the 
great  majority  of  their  own  farming  population. 
Though  the  reports  of  Agricultural  Societies  are 
published,  they  are  not  very  widely  disseminated. 
We  have  been  greatly  interested  in  looking  over 
the  last  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Societies  of 
Massachusetts. 

In  Essex  county,  there  were  two  entries  of 
IiiJlau  corn  lor  the  premium  ;  the  one  86  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre,  the  other  66. 

In  the  Hampshire,  Franklin,  and  Hampden 
Society,  we  find  a  crop  of  112j.-  bushels  report¬ 
ed.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Porter  is  worthy  of 
particular  attention. 

“  The  land  it  was  raised  upon  had  been  kept 
for  a  cow  pasture  for  some  years  past,  and  was, 
when  plowed,  good  English  turf.  I  plowed  the 
land  on  the  11th  of  May,  rolled  and  harrowed 
it  well,  put  the  manure  in  the  holes,  which  were 
three  feet  and  a  half  apart,  and  the  rows  three 
feet  apart.  I  put  Plaster  of  Paris  upon  the 
manure  before  planting,  and  applied  the  ashes 
upon  the  hill  after  the  first  hoeing.  The  corn 
was  hoed  four  times ;  the  horse  and  harrow  were 
used  the  first  three  times,  and  the  fourth  time 
it  was  hoed  plain.  The  seed  used,  was  the 
Eight-rowed  corn.  The  corn  was  cut  up  at  the 
roots,  and  stacked  until  dry  enough  to  put  into 
the  barn.  The  value  of  the  labor  performed 
was  21  dollars.  The  value  of  the  manure, 
which  consisted  of  five  loads  of  green  horse 
manure,  eight  bushels  of  ashes,  and  one  bushel 
of  Plaster  of  Paris,  was  $0.50.  The  pro¬ 
duce  was  112-1  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  and  3-J- 
tons  of  fodder.  The  corn  was  measured  by 
husking  it  in  a  two  bushel  basket,  and  then 
shelling  one  basket,  and  multiplying  the  amount, 
by  the  number  of  baskets. 

“Moses  C.  Porter.” 

“ Hatfield  Oct.  29,  1852.” 

Reckoning  the  use  of  the  land  at  ten  dollars, 
and  the  worth  of  the  fodder  at  six  dollars  a  ton, 
it  would  bring  the  cost  of  this  crop  of  corn  at 
less  than  ten  cents  a  bushel.  Can  the  river 
bottoms  of  the  West  produce  corn  much  cheaper 
than  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  when  it  is 


properly  cultivated?  Whoever  has  visited 
Northampton  in  the  summer,  and  rode  leisurely 
through  the  corn-fields  of  that  and  the  adjacent 
towns,  will  not  be  surprised  at  Mr.  Porter’s 
statement. 

By  the  side  of  this  crop,  we  will  place  that  of 
H.  B.  Cropsev,  of  Staten  Island,  reported  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  New-York 
State  Agricultural  Society.  He  raised  325 
bushels  and  21  quarts  from  2  acres,  3  roods, 
31  perches,  and  194  feet.  In  his  statement  he 
says:  “The  lot  was  plowed  in  April  between 
five  and  six  inches  deep  ;  harrowed  and  furrow¬ 
ed  but  one  way,  a  little  inside  of  four  feet. 
The  corn  was  planted  in  the  rows,  in  hills 
ranging  from  18  to  24  inches  apart,  four  grains 
in  a  hill,  and  three  left  to  grow. 

“The  variety  is  a  dented,  10  and  12  rows,  deep 
grain,  partly  red  cobs;  the  manure  was  from 
the  hog-pen,  and  put  in  hills,  valued  $20  ;  29,000 
fish  spread  on  broad-cast,  cost  $21,75;  fish  ap¬ 
plied  about  the  time  the  corn  appeared  above 
ground  ;  corn  was  plowed  but  one  way ;  first, 
when  the  fish  was  applied,  from  the  hill ;  twice 
in  a  row,  next  plowed  twice  in  a  row  to  the  hill, 
then  hoed.  At  the  time  of  hoeing  the  extra 
corn  was  not  taken  out,  but  was  run  over  about 
two  weeks  afterwards  for  that  purpose.  Just 
before  harvest  the  plow  was  again  run  through 
twice  in  a  row ;  this  was  all  the  cultivation  it 
had.  The  corn  was  cut  up  about  the  middle  of 
September;  had  14  loads  of  stalks,  valued  at  least 
at  four  dollars  a  load,  for  fodder  or  for  sale. 

“  I  have  entirely  abandoned  the  practice  of  fur¬ 
rowing  both  ways,  and  am  satisfied,  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  course,  I  can  do  better.  My  corn  crop 
has  varied  in  yield  for  the  last  ten  years,  between 
sixty  and  ninety  bushels  to  the  acre,  a  figure  I 
could  not  reach,  except  occasionally,  in  the 
usual  way ;  besides,  previous  to  this  year,  I  have 
planted  a  white  variety,  a  beautiful  corn,  first 
in  the  New-York  market,  but  shelled  much  less 
per  load,  than  the  variety  I  now  have. 

.  “Herman  B.  Cropsey.” 

“ Staten  Island ,  Dec.  20,  1853.” 

Reckoning  labor  and  the  use  of  land  the  same 
as  at  Hatfield,  it  would  bring  the  cost  of  the  corn 
a  little  higher  than  Mr.  Porter’s,  but  still  at  a 
very  low  figure  in  comparison  with  common 
crops  of  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

In  the  report  of  the  Hampden  County  Society 
we  find  two  statements  of  corn  crops,  the  one 
88,  and  the  other  83  bushels  to  the  acre.  An¬ 
other  statement  of  seven  acres  that  produced 
seventy  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  brought  the 
cost  of  the  corn  at  about  forty  cents  a  bushel. 
Ashes,  plaster,  and  hen-dung,  are  among  the 
dressings  applied  to  this  crop,  and  all  the 
manures  except  the  plaster  are  produced  upon 
the  farm. 


In  Franklin  County,  Moses  Stebbins  produced 
a  crop  of  86  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  Asahel 
Wright,  a  crop  a  little  less.  Mr.  Wright’s 
statement  shows  a  difference  of  nearly  one- 
ninth  in  favor  of  sub-soiled  land. 

In  Hampshire  County  we  find  one  crop  of  90 
bushels  to  the  acre,  with  a  profit  of  $41.75, 
and  another  of  63£  bushels,  with  a  profit  of 
$36.68. 

In  Norfolk  County,  William  Pierce,  raised 
90  bushels  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  about  forty 
cents  a  bushel.  Jared  Allen  raised  88  4-7 
bushels  at  a  cost  of  70  cents  per  bushel. 

But  Plymouth  County  seems  to  be  the  para¬ 
dise  of  Indian  corn.  Here  there  were  sixteen 
entries  for  the  first  premium.  The  six  highest 
figures  are  122  10-85,  102  10-85,  96  40-85, 
9470-85,  92  80-85,  92  60-85  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Guano,  plaster,  and  ashes  are  noticed  among  the 
dressings  applied  to  the  crop. 

In  Bristol  County  there  is  a  crop  reported  of 
103  62-75  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  in  Barnstable 
one  of  70  3-4,  to  the  acre.  These  large  crops  of 
this  great  staple  of  our  country  are  eminently 
suggestive.  They  are  rather  approximations  to 
what  may  be  done,  than  demonstrations  of  the 
actual  capacities  of  the  soil. 

1.  They  show  a  difference  of  nearly  fifty 
bushels  in  premium  crops,  in  different  parts  of 
Massachusetts.  While  in  Essex  County  66 
bushels  is  thought  a  great  crop,  in  Plymouth, 
the  highest  is  122.  In  this  same  county  we 
have  seen  over  140  bushels  to  the  acre  reported 
in  former  years. 

2.  These  remarkable  crops  in  Plymouth,  year 
after  year,  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the  example 
of  a  very  intelligent  farmer  in  Marshfield,  has 
been  very  beneficial  to  his  neighbors.  We  do 
not  know  how  to  account  for  such  crops  in  one 
of  the  poorest  counties  of  the  State,  unless  the 
experiments  and  high  farming  of  Mr.  Webster 
have  stimulated  others  to  agricultural  improve¬ 
ment.  A  single  intelligent  farmer,  in  a  county, 
with  wealth  and  acres  at  his  command,  may 
work  a  very  great  change  in  the  husbandry  of 
his  neighbors.  If  a  model  farm  in  every  coun¬ 
ty  would  produce  such  an  increase  of  crops, 
as  in  this  instance,  can  farmers  doubt  the  utility 
of  establishing  them  at  the  public  expense  ?  Is 
not  this  a  matter  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
legislative  bodies  ? 

3.  These  crops  also  show  the  benefit  of  high 
manuring.  Nothing  but  fertilizers,  in  rich 
abundance,  and  thorough  tillage  will  mature 
such  harvests. 

4.  They  also  show  the  worth  of  concentrated 
fertilizers.  Plaster,  ashes,  hen-manure,  and 
guano,  meet  the  specific  wants  of  this  crop  in 
granite  soils,  and  secure  great  results.  Now  let 
our  farming  readers  have  a  little  faith ;  manure 
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more  liberally,  and  see  if  they  cannot  produce  a 
premium  crop. 

- ♦  ©  ♦ - 

HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  AND  PLANT  AN  ORCHARD. 

We  wrote  and  published  the  following  article 
about  a  year  since,  but  the  paper  being  then  in 
a  form  less  suitable  for  binding,  we  have  been 
requested  to  republish  it  in  the  present  volume 
of  the  Agriculturist ,  that  it  may  be  bound  up 
for  future  reference.  We  recommend  that  this 
article  be  re-perused  annually,  or  as  often  as  the 
planting  of  a  new  orchard  is  undertaken.  It 
embodies  the  result  of  our  own  experience  in 
planting  orchards  and  growing  fruit,  which  has 
been  pretty  large  and  successful  during  the  past 
thirty-five  years.  We  have  now  over  forty 
acres  planted  with  fruit  trees  of  the  choicest 
and  best  kinds,  bearing  abundantly  every  year. 

As  some  of  our  readers  probably  contemplate 
planting  an  orchard  the  coming  spring,  an$  as 
it  is  a  subject  requiring  some  previous  thought 
and  calculation,  we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
this  head  for  their  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  suppose  that  the 
field  to  contain  the  future  orchard  is  enclosed 
— no  matter  what  the  shape,  so  that  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  proprietor  and  convenient  for  the 
purpose. 

Locality. — The  location  should  be,  if  possible, 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  cold  winds,  and 
with  a  sunny  aspect;  of  all  things,  in  a  northern 
climate,  avoiding  the  north  side  of  a  hill.  A 
northerly  slope  is  admissible  in  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States ;  but  a  westerly,  southerly,  or 
easterly  inclination  is  the  best.  If  the  land  be 
level,  and  on  an  equal  elevation  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  of  course  no  choice  is  to  be 
made  in  that  particular. 

The  Soil. — -This  is  an  important  considera¬ 
tion.  It  should'be  dry  and  good ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  should  be  fit  to  raise  either  a  crop  of  grain  or 
roots — good  plow-land.  No  matter  if  it  be 
stony,  provided  the  stones  are  moveable — not 
compact  masses  of  rock  lying  near  the  surface, 
say  within  three  feet.  It  should  neither  be  a 
compact,  adhesive  clay,  a  light,  blowing  sand, 
nor  a  hungry,  hard  gravel.  A  friable,  clayey 
loam,  intermixed  with  light  gravel,  resting  on  a 
somewhat  porous  sub-soil,  is  perhaps  the  best 
orchard  soil  of  any  other  for  apples,  pears,  cher¬ 
ries,  quinces,  and  plumbs,  and  if  thoroughly 
drained,  for  peaches ;  yet  they  will  grow  on  stiffer 
or  looser  soils,  if  well  cultivated,  and  the  proper 
kinds  of  manures  are  used  in  their  cultivation. 
Of  manures  for  a  stiff  clay  soil,  select  such  as 
will  operate  mechanically,  as  well  as  add  to  its 
fertility.  Decayed  wood,  chips,  and  bark  are 
excellent  for  this  purpose,  as  they  not  only 
lighten  the  earth  and  open  a  free  passage  for 
the  air,  rains,  and  dews,  and  for  the  roots  of 
the  young  trees,  but  as  they  decompose,  make 
food  for  their  rapid  growth.  If  the  soil  be  light, 
compact  manures  are  the  best;  and  in  some 
cases  even  clay  itself,  spread  upon  the  surface 
and  plowed  in,  is  a  valuable  and  lasting  fertilizer, 
particularly  limestone  clays. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. — Previous  to  plant¬ 
ing,  the  field  should  be  thoroughly  plowed,  and 
as  deep  as  possible.  If  a  heavy  soil,  the  plow¬ 
ing  must  be  deep,  as  shallow  plowing  is  of  little 
benefit ;  and  if  the  surface-water  be  inclined  to 
settle  on  it,  the  land  should  be  laid  into  ridges, 
two  rods  in  width,  with  a  deep  dead  furrow  be¬ 
tween,  to  let  off  the  surplus  water.  This  pro¬ 
cess  is  the  more  necessary,  in  order  to  form  a 
center  ridge,  on  which  the  tree  is  to  stand,  from 
which  the  surface-water  may  flow  into  the  dead 
furrows  on  either  side,  and  leave  the  tree  always 
high  and  dry.  It  is  necessary,  also,  to  give  the 
tree  a  sufficient  depth  of  cultivated  soil,  in  which 
the  roots  may  luxuriate  above  the  cold  sub-soil 
beneath,  where  the  whole  field  is  not  under¬ 
drained;  which  process,  by-the-way,  wo  would 
always  recommend  in  heavy  soils,  when  the 
proprietor  can  afford  it.  On  lighter  lands,  with 


a  porous  sub-soil,  deep  plowing  is  of  less  impor¬ 
tance,  but  even  then  it  is  of  great  benefit,  as  it 
adds  to  the  depth  and  consequent  fertility  of 
the  soil.  The  objects  to  be  obtained  by  plow¬ 
ing  before  planting  are  several. 

1.  It  opens  the  land  for  digging  the  holes  in 
which  to  set  the  trees,  requiring  not  one-fourth 
the  labor,  and  giving  abundance  of  fine  mold 
and  sods  to  fill  in  and  lay  about  the  roots — quite 
equal  to  a  dressing  of  manure,  and  more  con¬ 
genial  than  ordinary  manures  to  the  growth  of 
the  young  and  tender  roots. 

2.  The  holes  need  not  be  dug  so  deep  nor  so 
wide  as  if  in  grass  ground. 

3.  The  young  trees  are  not  so  subject  to 
suffer  from  drouth,  if  it  occur,  as  when  pent  up 
in  a  contracted  space  of  loose  earth,  surrounded 
by  compact  soil,  as  that  laid  down  in  grass 
usually  is. 

Laying  out  the  Ground. — If  the  field  to  con¬ 
tain  the  proposed  orchard  be  a  square,  or  have 
one  straight  side,  let  the  straight  side  be  the 
base  line  with  which  the  outer  row  of  trees  is 
to  conform ;  or  if  neither  side  be  straight,  com¬ 
mence  in  one  corner  of  the  field,  and  strike  out 
a  line  to  a  corresponding  corner  on  the  same 
side;  then,  at  right  angles  to  this  line,  run  off 
another  line.  At  the  point  from  which  these 
two  lines  are  taken,  set  a  stake  firmly ;  also  set 
a  stake  at  each  extremity  of  the  line  so  run. 
Then  measure  each  line  so  run  out,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enclose  a  square  of  trees,  at  a 
given  distance  apart,  and  drive  a  stake  at  each 
corner.  Thus,  then,  the  orchard  is  laid  out,  so 
far  as  four  sides  of  the  square  will  accomplish 
it ;  and  if  sufficient  space  be  left  outside  these 
lines  to  contain  other  trees,  at  the  same  distance 
apart  as  those  which  stand  within,  they  can 
afterwards,  be  planted,  to  correspond  in  distance 
and  line  with  the  others,  until  the  enclosure  be 
filled.  When  the  square  is  made  out,  draw  the 
stake  at  each  corner,  and  drive  a  short  plug  in 
each  stake-hole ;  then  measure  off  six,  eight,  or 
ten  feet,  no  matter  which,  outside  the  lines,  and 
set  a  stake  on  a  line  witlreach  intended  row  of 
trees,  diverging  from  the  corner,  so  that  the 
trees,  when  set,  can  be  ranged  from  these  out¬ 
side  stakes,  each  wTay.  As  soon  as  this  is  done 
at  the  first  corner,  raise  the  plug,  dig  a  hole, 
and  plant  a  tree.  This  tree  remains  as  a  start¬ 
ing  point  for  the  orchard.  Then  go  to  the  next 
corner,  and  do  the  same,  thus : 
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This  diagram  shows  the  proposed  corner 
plugs,  or  newly-planted  trees,  in  dots.  The 
points  outside  of  each  corner  are  the  ranging 
stakes  by  which  the  trees  are  to  be  planted. 

When  a  tree  is  planted  at  each  corner,  as 
described,  go  to  the  center,  or  near  it,  between 
the  outside  trees,  the  proper  distance  having 
been  measured  with  your  chain  or  pole,  (never 
use  a  line  of  hemp,  flax,  wool,  or  cotton,  as  they 
will  stretch  or  contract  according  as  they  are 
dry  or  moist,)  and  then  plant  a  tree  in  each  line, 
having  a  man  at  the  extreme  end,  outside  the 
ranging  stake,  and  in  a  line  with  your  opera¬ 
tions,  to  sight  the  trees,  as  planted,  that  there 
may  be  no  deviation  from  a  straight  course. 
This,  then,  gives  you  eight  trees — three  in  each 
of  the  four  outside  lines,  corners  included. — 
Then  go  into  tho  center  of  the  square,  and 
plant  another  tree,  in  range  with  the.  center 
trees  on  each  line.  All  this  process  might  be 
as  easily  done  with  stakes,  if  the  trees  are  not 


at  hand,  or  if  you  wish  to  dig  the  holes  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  setting,  but  this  method  is  quicker. 
The  work  now  stands  thus : 


The  engineering  accomplished,  the  laborious 
part  of  the  work  now  commences. 

Procuring  and  taking  vp  the  Trees. — If  the 
nursery  whence  your  trees  arc  to  be  taken  be 
near,  you  should,  if  possible,  superintend  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  trees,  as  great  difference  will  often¬ 
times  be  made  in  favor  of  the  roots  by  this  pre¬ 
caution,  as  the  laborers  in  nurseries,  to  whom 
this  work  is  sometimes  entrusted,  do  trees  great 
injury  in  their  hasty  or  careless  removal.  If 
your  personal  superintendence  cannot  be  given, 
the  ordinary  chances  in  this  particular  have  to 
be  encountered.  If  the  roots,  get  dry  before  ar¬ 
riving  at  their  destination — or  worse  than  that, 
the  stocks  get  withered,  and  shrivelled  in  their 
bark,  which  is  oftentimes  the  case — they  should 
be  buried,  root  and  branch,  in  moist  earth  (laid 
in  a  trench  and  covered)  for  a  few  days,  until 
roots,  trunk,  and  branches  are  restored  to  their 
natural  appearance.  This  supplies  sap,  and  sets 
it  in  action,  thus  preventing  the  further  wither¬ 
ing  influences  of  the  sun  and-winds  on  the  bark, 
if  the  trees  be  set  in  their  shrunken  condition. 
In  addition  to  this  process,  if  the  roots  can  be 
laid  in  water  for  a  few  hours,  it  will  be  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  them.  Before  planting,  let  each  root 
be  examined,  and  all  broken ,  dead,  an(l  cankeitU 
parts  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  top 
headed  back,  so  that  the  preponderance  of  roots 
shall  be  about  one-quarter  to  one-third  greater 
than  the  top ;  but  under  no  circumstances  let 
the  top  be  larger  than  the  roots.  The  tree  will 
lose  years  of  growth  in  consequence,  and  long 
remain  a  sickly,  crippled  thing. 

Mode  of  Planting. — Referring  to  the  second 
diagram,  there  being  nine  trees  planted,  com¬ 
mence  on  either  line,  measuring  off  the  distance 
which  the  trees  are  to  stand  apart,  and  begin 
your  planting.  There  being  two  trees  in  line  in 
advance,  on  the  course  you  are  working,  you 
have  those  two  by  which  to  range  the  one  you 
are  setting,  until  you  arrive  at  the  center  tree 
in  the  line.  Passing  that,  as  you  proceed  on¬ 
ward,  you  then  range  hack ;  and  the  first  five 
trees  being  cori’ectly  set,  and  your  sight  good, 
your  trees,  when  completed,  will  be  all  in  line. 
Follow  this  course  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of 
the  orchard.  The  outside  lines  completed,  then 
proceed  to  the  center  of  ot\p  of  these  outside 
lines,  and  take  your  range  with  the  center  tree 
of  the  plat,  as  in  the  second  diagram  ;  then  send 
a  man  to  the  second  tree  in  one  of  the  outside 
lines,  at  right  angles  to  the  one  you  now  start 
from,  and  let  him  range  to  the  second  or  cor¬ 
responding  tree  in  the  outer  line,  running  par¬ 
allel  with  that  on  which  he  stands.  You  then 
advance  toward  the  center  tree  before  decribed, 
until  by  a  signal  from  the  ranging-man,  either 
by  his  right  hand  or  his  left,  the  tree  which  you 
hold  perpendicularly  in  your  hand  is  in  line 
with  the  tree  behind  which  he  stands,  and  its 
opposite  in  the  outer  parallel  row,  and  also  in 
line  with  the  two  trees  in  advance  of  you,  as  in 
the  rows  already  planted. 

Then  plant  your  tree.  Thus  proceed,  as  with 
the  others,  until  the  row  is  completed.  Then 
going  to  the  center  of  one  of  the  sides,  at  right 
angles  to  that  just  planted,  you  dismiss  your 
ranger ,  and  commence  planting  in  the  same 
manner  across  the  center  of  the  field  this  way, 
the  last  row  planted  across  giving  you  a  line  ot 
ranging  trees,  as  in  the  process  described  for 
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the  outside  rows.  The  orchard  then  stands 
thus : 


We  have  been  thus  particular  in  describing 
our  inode  of  commencing  a  plantation,  from 
finding,  after  an  experience  of  many  years,  in 
which  we  have  planted  several  thousands  of 
trees,  that  although  somewhat  circumlocutory 
in  the  process  as  well  as  in  description,  it  is  the 
simplest,  most  convenient,  and  most  accurate  of 
any  mode  that  can  be  adopted ;  and  the  more 
extensive  the  plantation,  the  less  laborious  and 
complicated  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  trees 
is  the  process. 

If,  as  before  mentioned,  your  proposed  or¬ 
chard  be  in  a  field  having  irregular  sides,  after 
the  square  is  planted,  distapees  can  be  measured 
off  on  either  side,  and  the  trees  continued  to 
the  walls  or  fences  inclosing  it,  the  mode  of 
ranging  them  being  the  same  as  with  the 
others. 

We  have  adopted  the  square  mode  of  plant¬ 
ing,  having  never  practised  the  quincunx  me¬ 
thod,  which,  although  saving  a  little  ground  in 
a  given  number  of  trees  at  the  same  distance 
apart,  is  more  complicated  in  manner,  and  by 
allowing  a  less  free  range  of  the  air  between  the 
ro  ws,  not  so  good  as  the  other.  Further  reasons 
will  he  given  hereafter. 

If  the  ground  be  well  plowed,  and  laid  loose 
and  free,  there  will  be  little  necessity  of  digging 
the  hole  much  deeper  or  wider  than  the  roots 
extend  when  thoroughly  straightened  and  part¬ 
ed.  If  the  sub-soil  be  hard,  it  should  be  dug 
into  a  few  inches  only ;  and  when  so  done, 
thi’ow  turf,  bottom  side  up,  or  soft  top  mold 
into  the  space  so  dug  out  of  the  sub-soil,  enough 
to  raise  the  hole  to  a  level  of  the  bottom  of  the 
good  soil  lying  upon  it.  The  roots  should  never 
be  set  into  the  level  of  th'e  sub-soil,  as  the  sur¬ 
face  water  will  settle  into  the  hole  so  made, 
although  it  be  filled  with  the  top  soil,  and  re¬ 
main  there,  just  as  if  it  was  collected  in  a  basin, 
and  keep  the  roots  cold  and  canker  them; 
therefore  they  should  be  above  the  reach  of  any 
such  influence.  If  the  sub-soil  be  porous,  the 
water  will  leak  down  from  the  roots,  and  they 
will  be  free  from  the  pernicious  soakage  of  the 
stiff  soils ;  but  if  the  top  soil  be  deep  enough, 
they  should  still  be  above  the  sub-soil,  and  only 
come  in  contact  with  it  when  the  upper  soil  is 
too  thin  to  give  their  roots  a  sufficient  covering. 
If  the  surface  be  very  thin  the  field  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  plowed  with  the  sub-soil  plow  before 
planting.  The  trees  should  be  planted  no  deep¬ 
er  than  they  stood  in  the  nursery,  or  so  that 
when  the  surrounding  earth  in  their  new  posi¬ 
tion  is  fully  sottled,  they  will  appear  so  to  stand. 
In  planting  the  tree,  it  should  be  held  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  direction,  its  roots  resting  on  a  raised 
bed  of  old  inverted  turf  or  well-pulverized  mold, 
and  as  the  fresh  earth  is  thrown  upon  them,  the 
tree  should  be  slightly  raised  up  and  down  to 
shake  the  earth  finely  in  among  the  fibers,  that 
all  may  be  settled  well  and  compactly  together. 
This  done,  tread  the  earch  firmly  down,  which 
by  the  way,  should  b'e  raised  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  surrounding  surface  to  allow  for 
settling  ;  then  level  off  the  top,  and  the  work 
is  finished.  This  much  for  the  'process  of  plant¬ 
ing.  -  * 

Distance  of  Trees  Apart  in  the  Orchard. — 
As  to  the  distance  apart  at  which  trees  should 
stand,  the  tendency  is  usually  to  set  them  too 
close  together.  This  arises  from  several  causes, 


among  which  may  be  named  ignorance  of  the 
size  of  trees  at  maturity ;  possessing  only  a 
small  piece  of  ground  on  which  a  large  number 
of  trees  is  desirable ;  miscalculation  of  the  room 
they  really  require  to  mature  their  fruit  in  the 
greatest  perfection  and  quantity ;  caring  little 
or  nothing  about  the  future  so  that  thv  qiresent 
objects  be  accomplished — the  American  way 
in  too  many  things.  All  these  are  very  poor 
reasons  for  making  such  radical  mistakes  as  a 
great  many  people  do  in  planting  fruit  trees. 
After  a  long  course  of  observation  and  much 
experience  on  this  subject,  we  have  fully  made 
up  our  minds  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas,  the 
following  distances  are  the  least  at  which  trees 
should  be  required  to  stand  : 

Apples,  33  feet,  or  two  rods — 40  feet  is  none 
too  far. 

Pears,  on  their  own  stocks,  24-  to  30  feet. 

Pears,  on  quince  stock,  10  to  12  feet. 

Quinces,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots  and 
plums,  16  to  20  feet. 

English  cherries,  20  to  24  feet. 

Kentish,  or  common  red,  or  pic  cherry,  16  to 
20  feet. 

These  distances  also  are  to  be  governed  some¬ 
what  by  the  strength  of  the  soil  on  which  the 
trees  stand,  as  they  grow  to  greater  or  less 
size  as  the  food  on  which  they  exist  is  more  or 
less  abundant.  We  have  seen  great  numbers  of 
pear  trees  in  heavy  clay  loams,  which  were  two 
to  three  feet  in  diameter  through  the  trunk  near 
the  ground,  and  towering  up  forty  feet  in  height. 
Such  should  stand  at  least  forty  feet  apart ;  for 
although  the  diameter  of  their  branches  might 
not  be  over  twenty  feet,  their  high  tops  shade 
far  and  wide,  and  the  branches  of  separate  trees 
should  never  interlock.  A  fruit  tree  should  be  so 
planted  that  it  can  have  sufficient  room  to  grow 
in  its  own  natural  shape,  and  the  more  spread¬ 
ing  the  shape  the  more  surface  will  its  top  ex¬ 
pose  to  the  sun,  air  and  rain,  and  of  course  the 
richer,  sweeter  and  more  abundant  will  be  its 
fruit.  A  tree  should  so  stand  that  the  sun  at 
some  portion  of  the  day,  from  the  setting  to  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit,  may  shine  upon  all  its 
outer  branches.  The  benefit  of  this  will  be  ap¬ 
parent  to  any  one  who  will  examine  the  fruit 
which  grows  outside,  and  compare  it  with  that 
produced  on  the  inner  branches  which  the  sun 
scarce  ever  strikes;  or  on  trees  which  stand 
so  close  together  that  their  branches  interlock 
and  exclude  the  sun  altogether  from  the  lower 
branches  and  the  ground  beneath  them.  The 
outside  fruits,  luxuriating  in  the  sun  and  air 
are  healthy,  large,  ruddy  and  fair,  while  those 
pent  up  in  the  damp,  shady  atmosphere  of  the 
inner  branches,  are  pale,  small  and  compara¬ 
tively  tasteless.  Take  a  forest  tree  for  example, 
which  in  the  woods  struggles  and  pants  to  get 
above  its  fellows,  and  shoots  up  a  thin  top  above 
a  tall,  slender  trunk,  its  fruit,  if  it  have  any,  is 
small  and  poor ;  while  planted  in  open  grounds, 
it  spreads  out  a  magnificent  head,  and  bears  a 
profusion  of  large  and  rich  nuts.  So  it  is  with 
the  fruit  trees. 

All  trees  feed  on  the  atmosphere  through 
their  leaves.  From  it  they  draw  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia,  which  is  so  essential  to  their 
growth,  and  without  a  sufficient  supply  of  which 
they  cannot  grow  in  their  wonted  luxuriance. 
Only  a  given  amount  of  these  elements  exist  in 
the  air,  and  move  in  a  given  space,  and  if  that 
space  be  crow’ded  with  leaves  and  branches, 
the  less  of  the  nutritious  element  can  each  pore 
or  lung  of  the  plant  (leaves  are  lungs)  inhale 
or  absorb.  As  a  matter  of  course,  therefore, 
crowded  trees  must  suffer  for  want  of  this  food, 
while  those  standing  apart,  with  room  enough, 
can  take  in  their  full  supply  as  it  passes.  A 
free  circulation  of  air,  in  common  language 
then,  is  all  important  to  give  the  tree,  or  plaut 
of  any  kind,  its  most  healthful,  vigorous  growth. 
We  never  have  seen  a  more  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  fact  than  in  several  large  and  long- 
beds  of  mangold  wurtzel  which  we  examined  a 
few  years  since.  The  beds  stood  with  paths 
between  them  two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  while 


the  roots  stood  a  foot  apart  in  the  beds.  The 
side  roots  next  the  paths  were  double  the  size, 
and  had  tops  a  third  larger  than  those  in  the 
inner  rows,  while  the  ground  was  just  alike  in 
quality ;  and  there  could  be  no  other  reason  for 
the  difference  than  that  the  outer  rows  got  air 
enough,  and  the  others  did  not.  It  is  so  with 
trees  of  any  kind.  Another  item  may  be  named : 
when  the  ground  is  shaded,  the  soil  is  cold. 
The  rains  cannot  readily  evaporate  from  its 
surface  nor  the  sun  warm  it.  Fruits  of  all  kinds 
require  the  sun  to  warm  and  stimulate  the  soil 
on  which  they  grow,  as  much  as  a  crop  of  In¬ 
dian  Corn  or  a  field  of  wheat — a  garden  or  any 
thing  else. 

Another  reason  for  giving  a  good  breadth  of 
ground  between  fruit  trees  is  the  convenience 
and  necessity  for  getting  among  them  with 
vehicles  for  gathering  their  fruits,  supplying 
them  with  manure,  and  occasional  plowing,  as 
Without  the  two  latter  no  orchard  can  flourish 
long  and  well.  Close  planting  entails  another 
evil,  tending  to  shorten  the  life  of  the  trees,  in 
the  practice  which  usually  follows  of  severe  and 
improper  pruning  of  the  lower  branches  which 
are  excluded  from  the  sun,  and  become  barren, 
and  finally  die  from  the  destructive  influences 
of  the  dense  shade  above  them.  This  pruning 
is  done j  because  the  branches  become  barren, 
and  canker  and  die ;  and  for  the  further  object 
of  throwing  the  upper  branches  into  the  light 
and  sun.  The  tree  thus  becomes  unsound  at 
heart,  ceases  to  grow,  and  soon  arrives  at  an  in¬ 
firm  and  decrepid  old  age,  before  it  would,  un¬ 
der  fair  treatment,  have  arrived  at  its  full  vigor 
and  maturity.  Such  are  a  part,  and  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  conclusive  part  of  our  reasons  against 
the  close  planting  of  orchards. 

Standing  thus,  separate  and  apart,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  air  has  a  free  sweep  between  the 
rows  of  trees,  promoting  as  much  as  it  can  do 
their  fullest  growth.  To  effect  this  object  we 
discard  the  quincunx  mode  of  planting,  as 
placing  one  line  of  trees  opposite  the  spaces  in 
an  adjoining  line,  cuts  off  the  circulation  of  air, 
so  essential  in  our  view  to  their  welfare. 

The  orchard  now  being  planted,  wc  shall  at 
a  future  time  give  our  views  in  regard  to  the 
best  varieties  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  to 
plant,  and  some  directions  for  their  proper  cul¬ 
tivation  and  management. 


FEEDING  TURNIPS  TO  COWS. 

The  following  article  from  the  Farmer's  Her  add 
is  well  worth  reading,  and  we  call  special  at¬ 
tention  to  that  part  of  it  which  alludes  to  re¬ 
moving  the  disagreeable  taste  given  to  milk  by 
turnips.  To  the  2d  and  4th  methods  there  can 
be  no  objection  if  they  are  effectual.  The  3d 
strikes  us  as  absurd. 

The  1st,  5th,  and  6th  methods  are  not  object- 
ional  for  milk  used  in  butter-making,  as  the 
nitre,  &c.,  would  remain  in  the  butter-milk,  but 
we  should  be  rather  sparing  of  saltpetre,  (an¬ 
other  name  only  for  nitre,)  and  chloride  of  lime, 
in  milk  used  as  food.  The  quantity  recom¬ 
mended,  however,  is  less  dangerous  than  the 
soda  or  saleratus  used  in  our  common  bread, 
biscuits,  and  cakes.  But  we  have  strong  doubts 
of  the  efficacy  of  these  articles  in  so  small  quan¬ 
tities.  In  the  month  of  December  last,  we  com¬ 
menced  feeding  our  milk-cows  very  moderately 
with  swede  turnips  ;  but  they  soon  so  affected 
the  milk,  cream,  and  butter  made  from  it,  that 
our  family  could  not  endure  the  taste.  We 
tried  the  various  remedies  usually  recommended 
to  remove  the  turnip  flavor  from  the  milk,  but 
could  not  succeed  in  doing  so ;  and  we  really 
doubt  whether  it  can  be  done.  We  found  cab¬ 
bages  also  imparted  a  disagreeable  flavor  to  the 
milk.  In  the  moister  climate  of  Great  Britain, 
and  among  a  turnip-eating  population,  this  taste 
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is  not  so  disagreeable  as  to  us  Americans. 
Will  some  of  our  readers — who  are  now  feeding 
these  or  any  other  variety  which  renders  the 
milk  or  butter  at  all  disagreeable — try  the  Cth 
remedy  below  and  send  us  the  result.  Salt¬ 
petre  good  enough  for  the  purpose,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  any  where  for  a  trifle.  The  article  is  as 
follows : 

The  too  free  use  of  swede  turnips  for  milking 
cows,  either  when  in  full  profit,  or  whilst  car¬ 
rying  their  calves,  cannot  be  too  freely  censured. 
Some  of  our  most  experienced  dairymen  are 
now  beginning  to  be  aware  of  this,  and  prefer 
mixing  the  turnip  feed  with  some  dry  fodder,  or 
else  changing  it  every  fortnight  for  an  equal 
quantity  of  mangel  wurtzel.  This  latter  system 
is  found  to  be  the  best,  both  as  regards  the 
health  of  the  animals,  and  the  increased  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  they  will  yield  if  in  profit,  the  change 
of  food  being  very  agreeable  to- them.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  health  of  the  animals,  an  important 
consideration  to  every  dairy  farmer ;  it  is,  we 
believe,  very  generally  admitted  that,  whilst  in 
calf,  too  much  of  either  mangel  wurtzel  or  tur¬ 
nip,  is  decidedly  hurtful ;  many  of  our  friends 
having  complained  to  us  of  losses  at  calving 
time,  produced  most  conclusively  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  keeping  up  the  condition  of  their  cows, 
by  the  forcing  process  of  swede  turnips;  and 
we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  similar  ill  effects 
will  follow  from  a  similar  use  of  mangolds. 

Whilst  in  milk,  we  much  prefer  the  use  of  the 
latter  root.  W e  believe  that  more  butter  is  to 
be  obtained  from  them  than  from  swedes,  if  but¬ 
ter  be  the  dairyman’s  object,  and  certainly  more 
milk ;  but  as  we  before  observed,  a  change  from 
one  root  to  the  other  is  now  preferable.  The 
pail  will  soon  show  how  this  part  of  the  case 
really  stands;  and  by  changing,  an  estimate 
may  be  arrived  at  of  the  relative  milk-giving 
value  of  each  root.  Apart  from  this  mere  ques¬ 
tion  of  quantity ,  comes  the  very  important  one 
of  quality ;  not  merely  the  butter  qualitjq  but 
as  milk,  that  which  comes  home  to  all,  we  mean 
the  quality  in  taste  and  smell.  The  swede,  we 
all  know,  gives  its  peculiar  flavor  very  strongly 
to  the  milk  of  cows  fed  upon  that  root,  whilst 
mangolds  do  not.  And  this  objection,  if  wre 
are  to  judge  by  the  number  of  inquiries  ad¬ 
dressed  to  ourselves,  and  indeed  to  all  the  agri¬ 
cultural  papers,  begging  for  a  specific  remedy 
for  this  nauseous  taste  and  smell.  Our  cotem- 
porary  the  Gardner's  Chronicle ,  in  a  late  num¬ 
ber,  gives  the  following  list  of  recipes,  which 
he  says  he  has  repeatedly  published  : 

1.  Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  chloride  of  lime 
in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  add  a  table-spoonful  of 
that  solution  to  every  gallon  of  the  milk  just  as 
it  comes  from  the  cow.  Authority,  Rev.  A. 
Huxtable,  SiUton  Waldron ,  Shaftesbury. 

2.  Put  the  milk  in  a  can,  and  place  the  can 
in  the  boiler,  and  stir  the  milk  rapidly  while  it 
is  getting  hot,  and  while  it  is  hot,  until  the 
Turnip  smell  goes.  Authority,  Ellen  Jackson, 
Beech-hill. 

3.  If  you  collect  so  many  gallons  of  cream 
before  churning,  then  put  that  number  of  half¬ 
pints  of  vinegar  into  the  jar  to  begin  with,  and 
churn  when  the  usual  quantity  is  collected. 
“  Quercus”  is  the  authority  for  this.  He  “  had 
it  from  a  friend  of  his  who  supplies  a  large 
quantity  of  butter  of  the  best  quality  to  one  of 
the  crack  shops  at  the  west  end.” 

4.  Do  not  feed  the  cows  until  they  have  been 
milked,  by  which  means  the  flavor  of  the  vege¬ 
table  may  be  to  some  extent  got  rid  of  in  the 
process  of  digestion.  Walthamstow. 

5.  Make  a  strong  solution  of  nitre,  and  add  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  it  to  every  two  gallons  of 
milk  as  it  is  brought  in  from  the  cow.  Author¬ 
ity,  A  Wrasleydale  Dairyman. 

6.  We  beg  to  add  a  sixth,  which  is  quite  as 
simple  as  any  of  the  foregoing.  Let  each  pail 
have  as  much  saltpetre  as  will  lie  upon  a  dime',  or 
say  a  moderate  pinch  between  the  first  finger  and 
thumb,  thrown  into  it  before  the  milk  is  drawn 
from  the  cow  into  it.  It  is  dissolved  by  the  time 


the  first  quart  of  milk  is  added  to  it,  and  no¬ 
thing  further  is  necessary.  All  taste  and  smell 
of  turnips,  whether  in  the  milk  or  butter,  is 
removed.  This  simple  remedy  certainly  goes 
far  to  remove  the  objection  to  swede  turnips ; 
but  if  a  dairyman  can  secure  for  his  cattle  a 
supply  of  mangolds,  at  an  outlay  no  greater 
than  for  swede  turnips,  our  advice  to  him  cer¬ 
tainly  is  to  stick  by  the  latter,  giving  of  course 
change  of  dry  food  of  various  kinds,  as  without 
change,  good  health  cannot  be  maintained  in 
his  stock. 

— . — - 

A  CHAPTER  ON  SQUASHES. 

From  a  long  article  on  Squashes,  in  the  Nor¬ 
wich  Examiner,  by  W.  Clift,  of  Stonington, 
Conn.,  we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

In  none  of  the  small  items  of  farming  is 
there  more  room  for  improvement  than  in  the 
cultivation  of  Squashes.  I  know  of  many  a 
farm  where  this  vegetable  is  not  found  at  all, 
even  in  the  garden  ;  and  many  more  where  the 
only  approximation  to  it  is  the  field  pumpkin, 
which  Tom  is  ordered  to  plant  in  every  other 
hill  of  every  other  row,  among  the  corn  and  po¬ 
tatoes.  Others,  still,  have  a  patch  for  summer 
squashes  and  crooknccks  in  the  garden ;  but 
have  not  heard  of  the  improved  varieties  which 
are  now  common  in  every  good  village  or  city 
market.  It  costs  but  little  more  to  raise  the 
best  varieties,  and  to  perpetuate  them  in  their 
purity  than  to  raise  the  insipid  things  that  now 
cumber  many  a  field  and  garden.  Some,  per¬ 
haps,  have  made  efforts  to  improve  their  varie¬ 
ties,  but  have  found  them  very  strangely  “  run¬ 
ning  out.”  They  have  become  discouraged,  and 
gone  back  to  the  field  pumpkin,  which  being  at 
the  bottom  of  this  class  of  vegetables,  cannot 
very  well  degenerate. 

So  long  as  we  can  have  the  nicer  varieties  of 
squashes,  I  see  no  good  reasons  why  field  pump¬ 
kins  should  continue  to  be  cultivated  at  all; 
for  the  squash  yields  as  abundantly,  and  if  the 
palate  of  man  is  any  test  of  what  is  valuable  in 
food  for  beasts,  it  must  be  worth  much  more 
for  feeding  purposes.  I  saw  last  fall,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  a  field  of  Valpa¬ 
raiso  squashes,  cultivated  by  Josiah  Chapin, 
President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  which  far  surpassed  any  show  of  pump¬ 
kins  I  ever  met  with.  It  was  a  goodly  sight, 
and  when  I  learned  that  the  whole  crop,  of 
which  there  were  several  tons  to  the  acre,  was 
marketed  at  two  cents  per  pound,  I  thought  it 
poor  policy  to  raise  pumpkins,  which  are  not 
worth  a  quarter  of  the  price.  Even  to  the 
farmer  who  is  remote  from  market,  and  raises 
for  feeding,  the  squash  would  prove  better  than 
the  pumpkin.  Subjected  to  the  analysis  of  the 
human  mouth,  it  shows  a  much  larger  amount 
of  sugar,  and  the  laboratory  would  probably 
confirm  the  decision  of  the  palate. 

The  Varieties  of  the  squash  are  very  numer¬ 
ous.  No  plant  hybridizes  with  more  facility, 
and  it  is  probably  owing  to  chance  that  we 
have  our  best  varieties.  None  of  the  early 
squashes  are  equal  to  the  winter,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  placed  the  autumnal  Marrow.  I 
have  cultivated  this  and  the  Valparaiso  for  the 
last  three  seasons,  and  the  Acorn  last  summer. 
Though  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  grain  and  in  their  richness,  yet  the 
Marrow  is  preferable  to  the  others  both  for 
shape  and  size.  The  Valparaiso  is  probably  the 
original  of  the  other  two. 

The  Boston  Marrow  is  worthy,  of  its  reputa¬ 
tion.  In  a  visit  to  the  Boston  markets  last  win¬ 
ter  hardly  any  other  squash  was  visible,  but 
these  were  piled  up  by  the  cart  load.  They  are 
just  the  right  shape  and  size  for  family  use. 
They  grow  of  more  uniform  size  than  other 
squashes.  Mr.  Ives,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  has  the 
credit  of  first  introducing  it  to  general  notice, 
and  the  Massachusetts’  Horticultural  Society 
awarded  him  a  premium  of  fifty  dollars. 
Though  so  generally  cultivated  in  that  region, 
it  is  not  yet  very  abundant  in  other  large  mar¬ 
kets.  It  is  comparatively  a  new  thing  in  New- 1 


York ;  and  Valpariso  and  Cheese  pumpkins  are 
much  the  most  numerous  in  the  stalls  of  Wash¬ 
ington  or  Fulton  Markets.  It  is  worthy  the 
special  attention  of  all  farmers  who  raise  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  city  markets,  as  it  is  sure  to  drive 
out  every  thing  with  which  it  comes  in  compe¬ 
tition.  Until  such  markets  are  adequately  sup¬ 
plied,  it  will  command  a  high  price.  While  in 
Boston  and  Providence  it  retailed,  last  fall,  at 
about  two  cents  a  pound,  in  New-York  it  was 
four  cents  and  upwards.  Reliable  seeds  can 
now  be  had  from  most  of  the  agricultural  stores 
in  the  large  cities. 

- ®  ©  * - 

CRUEL  TREATMENT  OE  THE  GUANO  COOLIES. 

Tiie  guano  is  dug  by  Chinese  coolies  or  la¬ 
borers,  who  are  brought  here  by  English  ships 
from  the  free  ports  of  their  native  coasts.  The 
poor  fellows  are  made  to  believe  they  are  going 
to  do  well,  by  engaging  to  serve  as  laborers  for 
five  years  at  a  “  real”  (York  shilling)  a  day,  and 
a  scanty  allowance  of  rice.  They  fancy,  it  is 
said,  they  are  coming  to  labor  in  the  mines  of 
California.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  shipped  here  in  English  vessels, 
and  transferred  or  assigned,  (or  whatever  the 
word  for  such  a  transaction  should  be,)  to  the 
Peruvian  Government.  I  have  known  English¬ 
men  who  spoke  of  having  been  engaged  in  the 
traffic.  The  Government  places  them  on  these 
islands,  avowedly  under  their  original  contract, 
to  labor  for-  five  years ;  but  who  is  to  know  how 
far  this  contract,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  ad¬ 
hered  to?  The  truth  is,  the  poor  Chinamen  are 
sold  into  absolute  slavery — sold  by  Englishmen 
into  slavery — the  worst  and  most  cruel  perhaps 
in  the  world.  Here  are  about  eight  hundred  of 
the  unfortunate  creatures  at  work  on  these  is¬ 
lands  at  a  time ;  as  fast  as  death  thins  them  out 
the  number  is  increased  by  new  importations. 
The  labor  is  severe — much  more  so  than  that  of 
the  negroes  on  our  Southern  plantations.  Thejr 
are  kept  at  hard  work  in  the  hot  sun  through¬ 
out  the  day.  On  the  middle  island  they  are 
“stented,”  each  one,  strong  and  weak  alike,  to 
dig  from  the  hill  and  wheel  to  the  mangueras 
five  tons  of  guano  each  per  diem.  The  guano  is 
compact,  like  hard,  clay-like  loam,  and  as  dusty, 
when  dug,  as  ashes.  On  the  north  island,  it  has 
to  be  blasted  for  the  steam  paddies.  It  has  to 
be  wheeled  from  a  hundred  yards  to  a  quarter 
of  a  mile — the  nature  of  the  labor  may  be  con¬ 
ceived.  The  Chinese  work  almost  naked,  under 
a  tropical  sun  where  it  never  -rains.  They  are 
slender  figures,  and  do  not  look  strong.  Negro 
drivers — the  most  ugly-loolcing  blacks  I  ever  saio 
— are  stationed  among  them,  with  heavy  thongs, 
which  I  have  often  seen  them  use.  The  poor 
coolies  have  no  hope  of  reward— -no  days  of 
rest.  The  smoke  of  their  torment  goes  up  on 
Sundays  as  well  as  on  week  days.  It  blows 
away  in  a  yellow  cloud  miles  to  leeward,  and  T 
never  see  it  without  thinking  what  a  hell  on 
earth  these  islands  must  be.  That  I  do  not  ex¬ 
aggerate  in  this  account,  any  one  who  has  been 
here  will  readily  bear  witness.  The  fact  that 
some  of  the  Chinese  almost  every  week  commit 
suicide  to  escape  their  fate,  shows  the  true  state 
of  their  case.  Kossuth  told  me  that  more  than 
sixty  had  killed  themselves  during  the  year, 
since  he  has  been  stationed  here,  chiefly  by 
throwing  themselves  from  the  cliffs.  They  are 
buried,  as  they  live,  like  so  many  dogs.  I  saw 
one  who  had  been  drowned — it  was  not  known 
whether  accidentally  or  not — lying  on  the  gu¬ 
ano,  when  I  first  went  ashore.  All  the  morning 
his  dead  body  lay  in  the  sun ;  in  the  afternoon 
they  had  covered  it  a  few  inches,  and  there  it 
lies,  along  with  many  similar  heaps,  within  a 
few  yards  of  where  they  are  digging.  On  the 
north  island,  the  Chinese  carry  heavy  water- 
casks,  slung  on  poles  between  two,  up  the  steep 
hill ;  they  can,  in  this  Way,  as  well  as  in  bar- 
rows,  take  weights  altogether  disproportionate 
to  their  slender  forms.  They  look  unhappy,  as 
well  they  may.  We  know  that  the  Chinese  are 
strongly  attached  to  their  native  soil.  Wretched 
and  half-barbarous  as  they  may  be,  dark  as  may 
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be  their  souls,  they  still  have  human  feelings, 
and  I  ara  not  so  constituted  that  I  can  witness 
the  injustice  of  their  treatment  and  their  suffer¬ 
ing  without  compassion — without  indignation. 
It  ought  to  be  made  known  wherever  English 
law  prevails,  that  these  poor  creatures  are  de¬ 
ceived  and  sold  into  a  servitude  from  which 
they  almost  daily  seek  escape  through  death — 
by  Englishmen.  It  is  not  domestic  slavery  in 
which  they  are  placed ;  they  were  not  born 
slaves;  they  are  not  protected  by  any  laws; 
there  are  no  women  with  them ;  their  condition 
is  worse  than  that  of  any  criminals,  exiles,  or 
prisoners  in  any  civilized  nation.  It  ought  to 
be  every  where  known.  Americans,  who  have 
to  bear  the  reproaches  of  the  English  for  insti¬ 
tutions  entailed  upon  them,  and  which  they 
could  not  avoid,  have  a  right  to  reply  that  the 
worst  slavery  that  exists  among  the  civilized  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  is  maintained  by  the  British 
subjects ,  who  transport  coolies  to  the  Chincha 
Islands.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  English  that 
the  same  system  is  not  carried  on  in  Australia. 
The  coolies  brought  here,  however,  have  not 
turned  out  a  good  speculation.  But  the  taking 
and  selling  free  men  to  such  taskmasters  as 
these  Peruvians,  who  are  little  better  than  the 
Chinese,  is  an  outrage  to  humanity,  and  a  re¬ 
proach  to  British  rule.  Let  the  next  slaver  the 
English  cruisers  capture  be  some  one  of  their 
own  ships,  with  a  cargo  of  coolies  for  this  mar¬ 
ket. — New-  YorTc  Times. 

- t-e-a - 

CLOVER  SEED-EXPERIMENTS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Experiments  have  convinced 
me  that  in  sowing  clover  seed,  there  is  great 
danger  of  covering  it  too  deep.  When  the  seed 
is  sowed  and  covered  in  with  a  heavy,  long¬ 
toothed  harrow,  as  it  invariably  is,  in  some 
sections,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  very  proba¬ 
ble  that  no  small  portion  of  the  quantity  applied, 
fails  to  come  up  in  consequence  of  the  great 
depth  at  which  it  is  placed  beneath  the  surface. 
Without  detailing  my  own  experience,  permit 
me  to  present  the  following  extract  from  a  late 
paper,  promising  however,  that  the  results 
given,  though  arrived  at  by  a  more  exact  and 
methodical  process,  agree,  precisely,  in  the 
main,  with  my  own  : 

“  Experiments  performed  in  England,  have 
shown  that  clover  seed  does  best  when  but 
slightly  covered,  or  very  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Thirteen  compartments  or  beds  were 
sown,  the  seed  in  each  successive  bed  being 
buried  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deeper  than  that  in 
the  preceding  one;  and  varying  from  mere 
sprinkling  on  the  surface,  to  three  inches  deep. 
The  following  numbers  indicate  the  number  of 
plants  which  came  up  in  each  bed,  from  an 
equal  number  of  seed,  each  successive  one  being 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  deeper — 17,  16,  14,  11, 
11,  S,  4,  4,  0,  0,  0,  0,  0.  From  no  depth,  to 
about  one  inch,  the  seed  mostly  came  up. 
Hence  the  impolicy  of  covering  clover  seed 
with  a  heavy  harrow;  washing  in  by  rain,  or 
fresh  earth,  or  working  in  by  the  crumbling 
influence  of  frost,  being  better.” 

Where  lands  are  very  nearly  flat,  or  so  level 
as  not  to  be  washed  at  all  by  the  water  from 
the  melting  snow,  or  severe  spring  rains,  I  have 
found  that  seed — clover,  herds’  grass,  and  other 
kinds — is  well  enough  buried  by  the  action  of 
the  frost  as  recommended  above.  The  fissures 
caused  by  this  principle,  if  the  seed  be  scattered 
on  the  surface  of  a  late  snow,  will  receive  and 
cover  it  so  that  its  germination  will  be  very 
certain ;  but  on  lands  liable  to  wash,  this 
method  is  not  practicable.  It  should  also  be 
remarked  that  the  climate  of  England  is  much 
more  moist  than  ours,  and,  that,  consequently, 
seed  sown  near  the  surface  would  not  be  so 
likely  to  fail  from  lack  of  moisture,  during  the 
germinating  period,  as  with  us,  where  a  few 
days  of  drying  sun  and  wind  leaves  the  surface 
almost  wholly  destitute  of  water.  That  seed  is 
lost  from  being  sunk  too  far  below  the  surface, 
as  much  of  it  must  be  when  covered  with  the 


harrow,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. — A 
New-Englander,  in  Germantown  Telegraph. 


The  Knickerbocker  for  February  is  as  racy 
as  ever.  It  is  published  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hues- 
ton,  139  Nassau  street,  at  $3  a  year,  or  can  be 
had  with  the  Agriculturist  for  $4  a  year — sav¬ 
ing  those  thus  subscribing  one  dollar.  It  is  edited 
as  usual  by  that  prince  of  good  fellows,  Willis 
Gaylord  Clark.  We  present  our  readers  with 
a  few  crumbs  from  the  abundant  “Table”  he 
sets  twelve  times  a  year  for  his  readers,  garn¬ 
ished  with  the  best  of  hash  and  the  most  spicy 
desserts,  of  which  it  is  our  good  fortune  to  par¬ 
take — “  the  gusto  whereof  is  great— the  diges¬ 
tion  marvellous.”  The  Knickerbocker  thus  de¬ 
scribes  a 

Sleigh  Riding  in  Detroit. — At  the  first  fall  of 
snow,  of  sufficient  depth  for  sleighing,  which  in 
Michigan  usually  happens  about  Christmas, 
every  body  who  owns  a  horse  and  sleigh,  or 
who  is  rich  enough  to  hire  one,  enjoys  himself 
in  the  best  possible  manner  by  taking  a  sleigh- 
ride.  At  such  times  the  principal  streets  of  the 
villages  and  cities  present  a  fine  appearance ; 
Jefferson  Avenue,  in  Detroit,  particularly  so. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
broad,  three  miles'long,  and  paved  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
way  runs  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill.  Imagine  to 
yourself  such  a  street,  filled  throughout  its 
whole  length  and  breadth  with  sleighs  of  every 
description  ;  the  sturdy  old  farmer,  with  his  long 
box -sleigh  and  team  of  fat  horses,  one  usually  a 
bay  and  the  other  a  gray,  who  has  brought  his 
family  and  a  load  of  turkeys  to  town ;  the  old 
Frenchman,  with  his  home-made  hickory-cutter, 
looking  not  unlike  a  low  crockery -crate  upon 
runners,  who  owns  a  farm  which  his  forefathers 
have  owned  before  him  for  many  generations, 
whose  ostensible  business  is  farming,  but  whose 
principal  crop  is  hay,  which  requires  no  trouble 
but  the  mowing,  and  who  lives  upon  the  sale  of 
his  hay,  the  straw-hats  his  wife  makes,  and  the 
products  of  his  gun  and  fish-net ;  with  his 
shaggy  little  pony,  whose  short  legs  move  so 
fast  that  you  would  be  apt  to  think  he  was  mak¬ 
ing  quick  time,  were  there  no  larger  horses  near 
him ;  the  provident  and  economical  Dutchman, 
who  has  saved  money  enough  to  buy  a  small 
tract  of  wood-land,  with  his  wood-rack  and  try 
hcekory  woot,  (dry  hickory  wood,)  which  was 
cut  two  months  before  from  a  beech-grove;  the 
horse-jockey,  with  his  trotter  harnessed  to  his 
old  cutter,  which  looks  as  if  it  would  part  com¬ 
pany  with  its  runners  before  long;  the  close 
Englishman,  who  carries  his  hay  to  market 
while  his  competitors,  the  Frenchmen,  are  en¬ 
joying  themselves,  thus  getting  a  quicker  sale 
and  a  better  price;  a  marshal,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  prevent  persons  from  driving  faster  than  six 
miles  an  hour,  with  his  pacer  passing  you  so 
quick  that  you  do  but  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  huge 
pair  of  whiskers  and  a  tremendous  cane,  when 
he  is  gone  ;  a  constable,  who  looks  as  if  he  was 
trying  to  arrest  the  marshal ;  a  sheriff,  who 
strives  to  be  near  enough  the  constable  to  see  that 
he  does  his  duty ;  a  justice  of  the  peace  after  the 
sheriff,  and  a  sober  judge  pursuing  them  all ;  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  editor,  two  or  three  aldermen,  and 
perhaps  the  mayor ;  the  young  buck,  anxious  to 
follow  such  distinguished  leaders,  running  into 
a  horse-post,  thereby  releasing  the  horse  from 
all  connection  with  himself  and  cutter ;  the  sober 
old  citizen  in  one  sleigh,  with  most  of  his  child¬ 
ren  and  his  wife  in  another,  with  a  steady  and 
exceedingly  gentle  old  horse,  driven  by  his  old¬ 
est  son;  the  old  horse  not  being  sharp-shod, 
slips  down  and  breaks  the  thills ;  whereupon 
the  lady  jumps  out  and  catches  hold  of  the  back 
of  the  cutter,  to  prevent  Doll  from  running 


away,  should  she  feel  so  inclined  when  she  gets 
up ;  the  public  sleighs,  filled  with  families  of 
not  over -rich  mechanics,  and  the  sleek  livery- 
stable  horses  attached  to  fancy-cutters,  and  dri¬ 
ven  by  men.  Imagine  all  this,  and  much  more, 
and  you  will  have  an  imperfect  idea  of  Jefferson 
Avenue  in  sleighing-time  at  night. 

An  Illinois  Orator. — They  have  orators  out 
in  Illinois,  if  we  may  trust  the  description  of  a 
certain  military  one,  furnished  us  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  that  State :  It  was  dog-days,  and  a 
great  hue-and-cry  had  been  raised  about  mad 
dogs ;  although  no  person  could  be  found  who 
had  seen  one,  the  excitement  still  grew  by  the 
rumors  it  was  fed  on.  A  meeting  of  the  citizens 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  devising  plans  for 
the  extermination,  not  only  of  mad  dogs,  but,  to 
make  safety  doubly  safe,  of  dogs  in  general. 
The  Brigadier  was  appointed  chairman.  After 
stating  the  object  of  the  meeting,  in  a  not  very 
parliamentary  manner,  instead  of  taking  his 
seat,  and  allowing  others  to  make  some  sugges¬ 
tions,  he  launched  forth  into  a  speech  of  some 
half  hour’s  length,  of  which  the  following  burst 
of  forensic  splendor  is  a  sample  :  “Fellur  citi¬ 
zens  :  the  time  has  come  when  the  o’ercharged 
feelin’s  of  aggrawated  human  natur  are  no  lon- 
to  be  stood.  Mad  dogs  arc  midst  us.  Their 
shriekin’  yelp  and  foray  track  can  be  heerd  and 
seen  on  our  pcrarics.  Death  follcrs  in  thfcir 
wake;  shall  we  set  here,  like  cowards,  while 
our  lives  and  our  neighbors’  lives  are  in  danger 
from  their  dredful  borashus  hidrofobic  caninety  ? 
No ;  it  mustn’t  be !  E’en  now  my  buzum  is 
torn  with  the  conflictin’  feelin’s  of  rath  and  wen- 
gcance :  a  funeral-pyre  of  wild-cats  is  burnin’  in 
me !  I  have  horses  and  cattle ;  I  have  sheep 
and  pigs ;  and  I  have  a  wife  and  children  ;  and 
(rising  higher  as  the  importance  of  the  subject 
deepened  in  his  estimation,)  I  have  money  out 
at  interest,  all  in  danger  of  bein'  bit  by  these 
dredf  ul  omniferous  mad  dogs  !" 

Yellow  Fever. — During  the  year  1819,  while 
the  yellow- fever  was  raging  with  such  violence 
in  this  city,  a  gentleman  traveling  from  New- 
York,  stopped  at  a  country  town,  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  mostly  Dutch.  During  his  stay, 
he  was  asked  if  the  report  was  true,  that  two  or 
three  hundred  died  every  day  in  the  city  ?  He 
gave  a  negative  answer,  and  said  there  had  been 
only  fifty  or  sixty  cases  in  all.  “  Well,”  said  the 
Dutchman,  “how  many  generally  come  in  a 
case  ?" 

A  gentleman  in  Ohio,  given  to  speculation  in 
the  structures  of  legs  and  feathers  commonly 
known  as  Shanghai  chickens,  was  much  annoyed 
by  the  rats.  Determined  to  endure  it  no  longer, 
he  constructed  a  large  box-trap,  which  he  baited 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  grease,  corn,  and  other 
articles  for  which  rats  are  supposed  to  have  a 
penchant.  The  next  morning,  the  boys  ran  in  to 
him  in  a  state  of  excitement,  announcing  the 
fact  of  a  tremendous  bobbery  being  kicked  up 
in  the  trap,  which,  of  course,  proceeded  from  a 
captured  rat.  In  a  few  moments,  the  box  was 
carefully  lifted,  and  suddenly  plunged  into  the 
water-butt,  where  it  was  kept  submerged  until 
long  after  the  commotion  had  subsided.  Then, 
the  trap  was  triumphantly  lifted,  disclosing  to 
the  astonished  bird  fancier  the  swollen  body 
of — h  is  favorite  fifteen-dollar  Shanghai  rooster  ! 

During  the  war  of  1812,  an  old  gentleman 
who  was  always  on  the  alert  to  obtain  the  latest 
news  from  the  army,  made  his  usual  inquiry  of 
a  wag.  “The  latest  news  from  the  army,”  re¬ 
plied  the  wag,  “is,  that  they  are  in  statu  quo." 
“Ah? — how  far's  that  from  Montreal  ?"  asked 
the  old  gentleman. 

We  give  a  few  from  the  many  items  in  the 
Editor’s  favorite  “  Children’s  Side-Table.” 

In  the  time  of  Tip.  and  Ty.,  politics  ran,  like 
the  measles,  or  any  other  infectious  disease, 
through  whole  families,  and  all  took  sides,  from 
prattling  two-year-olds,  to  octogenarian  grand¬ 
mothers.  Charley,  like  his  father,  was  a  strong 
Whig;  and,  although  very  fond  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  with  whom  they  lived,  resisted  all  in¬ 
ducements  to  agree  with  him  in  politics.  He 
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was  particularly  happy  when  allowed  to  sleep 
with  the  old  people,  and  it  was  only  granted  as 
a  special  favor.  One  night,  they  heard  him  pat¬ 
tering  into  their  bed-room,  but  said  nothing;  and 
he  soon  called  out : 

“Gran’pa!  don’t  you  hear  little  feet  a  com¬ 
ing?” 

“Go  back!  you’re  a  Whig.  We  can’t  have 
any  Whigs  here,”  was  the  reply. 

Charley  stood  a  moment ;  the  struggle  was 
evidently  a  hard  one,  but  the  temptation  was 
too  strong ;  a  circumstance  known,  perhaps,  to 
many  older  than  he,  he  gave  up  his  principles 
to  secure  a  personal  end. 

The  next  day,  at  dinner,  his  grandpa  men¬ 
tioned  his  conversion : 

“You  was  a  Loco  last  night,  at  any  rate  !” 

“  Oh,  it  was  dark,  then !”  responded  the  child ; 
as  ready  with  an  excuse  as  any  other  politician. 

We  have,  in  the  family  of  which  I  am  an  in¬ 
mate,  a  darling  little  fellow  of  three  summers, 
who  often  puzzles  the  old  heads.  We  had  had 
a  fall  of  snow  through  the  day,  which  passed 
away  during  the  night ;  little  Georgie  was  gaz¬ 
ing  intently  out  of  the  window,  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  when  lie  suddenly  broke  silence  with  :  “  Ma, 
it’s  gone !” 

“  What’s  gone,  Georgie  ?” 

.  “  The  snow,  Ma!” 

“  What’s  become  of  the  snow,  Georgie  ?” 

“It’s  gone — gone  to  God’s  house ;  God  knows 
how  to  malcc  snow.” 

At  another  time  he  was  promised  by  a  beg¬ 
gar-woman  that  when  she  came  again,  she  would 
bring  him  a  little  rosy-cheeked  girl.  He,  with 
all  a  child’s  animation,  in  relating  it  to  me,  said : 

“  Oh  !  a  lady  was  here  to-day,  and  said  she 
would  bring  me  a  little  /Lwier-eheeked  girl !” 

Here  is  something  which  we  Hoosiers  consi¬ 
der  quite  ‘  tall’  for  a  little  girl  of  three  years.  Her 
Sunday-school  teacher  had  told  her  that  we  were 
all  made  of  dust ;  arrived  at  home,  she  looked 
up  in  her  mother’s  face  with  an  anxious,  inquir¬ 
ing  glance,  and  said : 

“  Ma,  has  Hod  got  any  more  dust  left?” 

“  Why,  my  daughter  ?  what  makes  you  ask 
such  a  question  ?” 

“  ’Cause  if  he  has,  I  want  Him  to  make  me  a 
little  brother!” 

Another  child,  seeing  his  mother  overcome 
with  grief,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  he  nestled 
up  to  her  side,  and,  placing  his  little  arms  about 
her  neck,  whispered : 

“Dy  will  be  done  on  eart’  as  it  is  in  Heben !” 

I  took  little  Franky  to  the  sea-beach,  to  see 
the  bathers.  On  one  of  them  advancing  and 
speaking  to  him,  he  remarked,  quite  soberly  : 

“  Mr.  II - ,  you  look  like  a  great,  big 

Cupidl” 

Johnny-,  one  bright  evening,  was  standing  by 
the  window,  gazing  at  the  moon  and  stars ;  and, 
after  looking  for  some  time  very  intently,  he 
turned  and  said  to  his  mother,  who  was  sitting 
beside  him : 

“  Mamma  !  what  are  those  bright  little  things 
in  the  sky? — are  they  the  moon's  little  babies  ?” 
— — - 

Thrilling  Incident.- — At  a  temperance  meet¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia,  some  years  ago,  a  learned 
clergyman  spoke  in  favor  of  wine  as  a  drink, 
demonstrating  it  quite  to  his  own  satisfaction  to 
be  spiritual,  gentlemanly,  and  healthful.  When 
the  clergyman  sat  down,  a  plain  elderly  man 
arose  and  asked  the  liberty  of  saying  a  few 
words.  Permission  being  granted,  he  spoke  as 
follows : 

A  young  friend  of  mine  (said  he)  who  had 
long  been  temperate,  was  prevailed  on,  to  the 
joy  of  his  friends,  to  take  the  pledge  of  entire 
abstinence  from  all  that  could  intoxicate.  He 
kept  his  pledge  faithfully  for  some  time,  though 
the  struggle  with  his  habit  was  fearful,  till  one 
evening,  in  a  social-party,  glasses  of  wine  were 
handed  round.  They  came  to  a  clergyman 
present,  who  took  a  glass,  saying  a  few  words 
in  vindication  of  the  practice — “  Well,”  thought 
the  young  man ;  “  if  a  clergyman  can  take  wine 
and  justify  it  so  well,  why  not  I?”  So  he  took 


a  Iglass.  It  instantly  rekindled  ~his  fiery  and 
slumbering  appetite  ;  and  after  a  rapid  down¬ 
ward  course,  he  died  of  delirium  tremens — a 
raving  madman!”  The  old  man  paused  for 
utterance,  and  was  just  able  to  add — “That 
young  man  was  my  only  son ,  and  the  clergy¬ 
man  was  the  Reverend  Doctor  who  has  just 
addressed  this  assembly  /” — Cincinnati  Gazette. 


WAKE  WITH  NATURE. 

BY  SUSAN  C.  BOWIE. 

Would  you  know  a  pure  delight  ? 

Would  you  feast  the  sense  of  sight  ? 

Would  you  breathe  fresh,  balmy  air  ? 

Would  you  gushing  music  hear  ? 

Would  you  feel  a  thrill  of  life, 

Full  of  peace,  with  rapture  rife  ? 

Rouse  you  with  the  rising  day, 

View  calm  nature’s  grand  display. 

Would  you  like  to  gain  an  hour  ? 

Would  you  rob  sloth  of  its  power  ? 

Would  you  cheerfulness  obtain? 

Would  you  cheat  toil  of  its  pain  ? 

Would  you  duty  make  a  pleasure, 

And  insure  a  good  hour’s  leisure  ? 

Rouse  you  at  the  break  of  day, 

Wake  with  morning’s  twilight  ray. 

Would  you  free  yourself  from  care  ? 

Would  you  find  a  time  for  prayer? 

Would  you  take  your  cross  each  day  ? 

Would  you  walk  in  V  wisdom’s  way  ?” 

Would  you  feel  God’s  grace  within, 

Helping  you  to  conquer  sin  ? 

Rise,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

Take  an  hour — read,  sing,  and  pray. 

- •  e  • - 

THE  TURNPIKE  BOY  AND  THE  BANKER. 

It  was  during  a  panic  some  years  since,  that 
a  gentleman,  whom  we  shall  now  call  Mr. 
Thompson,  was  seated  with  something  of  a 
melancholy  look,  in  his  back-room,  watching 
his  clerk  paying  away  thousands  of  pounds 
hourly.  Mr.  Thompson  was  a  banker  of  excel¬ 
lent  credit ;  there  existed  perhaps  in  the  city  of 
London  no  safer  concern  than  that  of  Messrs. 
Thompson  &  Co.,  but  at  a  moment  such  as  I 
speak  of,  no  rational  reflection  was  admitted,  no 
former  stability  was  looked  to  ;  a  general  dis¬ 
trust  was  felt,  and  every  one  rushed  to  his 
bank  to  withdraw  his  hoard,  fearful  that  the 
next  instant  would  be  too  late,  forgetting  en¬ 
tirely  that  this  step  was  of  all  others,  the  most 
likely  to  insure  the  ruin  he  sought  to  avoid. 

But  to  return.  The  wealthy  citizen  sat 
gloomily,  watching  the  outpouring  of  his  gold, 
and  with  grim  smile  listened  to  clamorous  de¬ 
mands  on  his  cashier  ;  for  although  he  felt  per¬ 
fectly  easy  and  secure'  as  to  the  ultimate 
strength  of  his  resources,  yet  he  could  not  sur¬ 
pass  a  feeling  of  bitterness  as  he  saw  constitu¬ 
ent  after  constituent  rush  in,  and  those  whom 
he  always  fondly  imagined  to  be  his  dearest 
friends,  eagerly  assisting  in  the  run  upon  his 
strong  box. 

Presently  the  door  was  opened,  and  a 
stranger  ushered  in,  who,  after  gazing  a  mo¬ 
ment  at  the  bewildered  banker,  coolly  drew  a 
chair,  and  abruptly  addressed  him  : 

“  You  will  pardon  me,  sir,  for  asking  rather  a 
strange  question ;  but  I  am  a  plain  man  and 
like  to  come  straight  to  the  point.” 

“Well  sir?”  impatiently  interrupted  the 
other. 

“  I  have  heard  that  you  have  a  run  on  your 
bank,  sir.” 

“  Well  ?” 

“  Is  it  true  ?” 

“  Really,  sir,  I  must  decline  replying  to  your 
very  extraordinary  query.  If,  however,  you 
have  any  money  in  the  bank  you  had  better  at 
once  draw  it  out,  and  so  satisfy  yourself ;  our 


cashier  will  instantly  pay  you and  the  ban¬ 
ker  rose,  as  a  hint  for  the  stranger  to  with¬ 
draw. 

“Far  from  it,  sir;  I  have  not  a  sixpence  in 
your  hands.” 

“  Then  may  I  ask  you  what  is  your  business 
here  ?’•’ 

“I  wish  to  know  if  a  small  sum  would  aid 
you  at  this  moment  ?” 

“Why  do  you  ask  that  question?” 

“Because  if  it  would,  I  should  gladly  pay  in 
a  deposit.” 

The  money  dealer  started. 

“  You  seem  surprised ;  you  don’t  know  my 
-person  or  my  motive.  I’ll  at  once  explain.  Do 
you  recollect  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  you 
resided  in  Essex.” 

“  Perfectly.” 

“  Well  then,  sir,  perhaps  you  have  not  forgot¬ 
ten  the  turnpike-gate  through  which  you  passed 
daily?  My  father  kept,  that  gate  and  was  very 
often  honored  with  a  few  minutes  chat  with 
you.  One  Christmas  morning  my  father  was 
sick,  and  I  attended  the  toll-bar.  On  that  day 
you  passed  through  and  I  opened  the  gate. 
Do  you  recollect  it,  sir  ?”* 

“  Not  I,  my  friend.” 

“  No,  sir ;  few  such  men  remember  their  kind 
deeds,  but  those  benefited  by  them,  seldom  for¬ 
get  them.  I  am  perhaps  prolix ;  listen,  how¬ 
ever,  only  a  few  moments,  and  I  shall  have 
done.” 

The  banker,  who  began  to  feel  interested,  at 
once  assented. 

“  Well  sir,  as  I  said  before,  I  threw  open  the 
gate  for  you,  and  as  I  considered  myself  in  duty 
bound,  I  wished  you  a  happy  Christmas. 
“  Thank  you  ,myt  lad,”  replied  you — “  thank 
you,  and  the  same  to  you ;  here  is  a  trifle  to 
make  it  so and  you  threw  me  a  seven  shilling 
piece.  It  was  the  first  money  I  ever  possessed, 
and  never  shall  I  forget  my  joy  on  receiving  it, 
or  your  kind  smile  when  bestowing  it.  I  long 
treasured  it,  and  as  I  grew  up  added  a  little  to 
it,  till  I  was  able  to  rent  a  toll  myself.  You 
soon  after  left  that  part  of  the  country,  and  I 
lost  sight  of  you.  Yearly,  however,  I  have 
been  gaining ;  your  present  brought  good  for¬ 
tune  ;  I  am  now  comparatively  rich,  and  to  you 
I  consider  I  owe  all.  So  this  morning,  hearing 
accidentally  that  there  was  a  run  on  your  bank 
I  collected  all  my  capital,  and  have  brought  it 
to  lodge  with  you,  in  case  it  can  bo  of  any  use ; 
here  it  is ;  and  he  handed  a  bundle  of  bank 
notes  to  the  agitated  Thompson.  “  In  a  few 
days  I  will  call  again and  snatching  up  his  hat 
the  stranger  throwing  down  his  Card,  immedi¬ 
ately  walked  out  of  the  room. 

Thompson  opencd'the  roll ;  it  contained  £30,- 
000  !  The  stern  banker — for  all  bankers  must 
be  stern — burst  into  tears.  The  firm  did  not 
require  this  prop  ;  but  the  motive  was  so  noble, 
that  even  a  millionaire  sobbed — he  could  not 
help  it.  The  London  firm  is  still  one  of  the 
first  in  the  city  of  London. 

The  £30,000  of  the  turnpike  boy  is  now 
grown  into  some  £200,000.  Fortune  has  well 
disposed  of  her  gifts. — Author  Unknown. 


At  Home  in  the  Evening. — One  of  the 
grossest  neglects  of  youth,  producing  incalcula¬ 
ble  mischief  and  ruin,  is  the  spending  of  their 
evenings.  Darkness  is  ffic  temptation  to  mis¬ 
conduct  ;  suffering  the  youth  to  be  out  when 
the  light  of  day  does  not  restrain  them  from 
misconduct,  is  but  training  them  to  it.  We 
have  already  an  abundant  harvest  of  this  seed¬ 
ing.  Riots,  mobs,  crimes,  giving  fearful  fore¬ 
boding  are  the  results  of  youth  becoming  fit 
agents  of  outrage,  by  running  uncared  for  in 
the  evening.  What  we  see  in  these  respects  is 
deplorable  enough ;  but  what  is  this  compared 
with  what  we  do  not  see — multitudes  making 
themselves  miserable,  and  noxious  to  the  world, 
and  what  is  this  to  come  to?  Parents  should 
look  at  the  truth  that  pleasures  and  recreation 
are  dearly  purchased — the  price  of  their  own 
impaired  comfort  and  the  blighted  prospects  of 
their  offspring. 
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Wanted  a  Bachelor. — We  recommend  the 
following  paragraph,  penned  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  Prairie  Journal ,  to  any  eligible  young 
man  who  is  anxious  to  be  settled  in  life,  and 
would  like  to  take  for  himself,  for  better  or 
worse,  a  young,  square,  stout-built,  black-eyed 
Indian  lass  : 

“The  Ilaynse  Chief  offers  one  thousand 
head  of  horses,  to  any  respectable  white  young 
man,  well  recommended,  who  will  marry  his 
daughter,  a  girl  of  about  eighteen  ;  settle  down 
among  them  and  teach  them  agriculture. 

“  The  horses  are  worth  from  fifty  to  eighty 
thousand  dollars.  I  have  seen  this  valuable 
squaw.  She  is  about  the  medium  size,  with 
tolerable  regular  features,  high  cheek  bones, 
sloping  forehead,  black  eyed  and  dark  hair. 
Her  form  is  square  and  stout.  Her  long  hair 
fell  over  her  shoulders  profusely  ornamented 
with  shells  and  beads.  She  wore  a  robe  made 
of  fawn  skins,  most  beautifully  ornamented 
with  beads  and  shells.  Her  step  is  light  and 
proud,  her  gait  easy  and  graceful.” 

- «  0  « - - 

Valuable  Presents.— The  New- York  Mirror 
speaking  of  New  Year’s  presents,  says:  “The 
best  thing  to  give  your  enemy  is  forgiveness  ; 
to  your  opponent,  tolerance ;  to  a  friend,  your 
heart;  to  your  children,  a  good  example;  to 
your  father,  deference;  to  your  mother,  con¬ 
duct  that  makes  her  proud  of  you  ;  to  yourself 
respect ;  to  all  men,  charity  ;  to  God,  obedience. 
- •  ©  « - 

,  V  tcaT'  Feeling. — A  young  miss  accepted 
the  otter  of  a  young  man  to  gallant  her  home, 
and  afterwards,  fearing  that  jokes  might  be 
cracked  at  her  expense,  should  the  fact  become 
public,  dismissed  him  about  half  way  home  en¬ 
joining  secresy.  ’ 

Hon  t  be  afraid,”  said  he,  “of  my  saying 
any  thing  about  it,  for  I  feel  as  much  ashamed 
of  it  as  you  do.” 


Erroneous  Judgment.— A  good  book  and  a 
good  woman  are  excellent  things  for  those  who 
know  how  justly  to  appreciate  their  value, 
llierc  are  men,  however,  who  judge  of  both 
from  the  beauty  of  their  covering. 

- •  ®  • - 

V  hat  makes  a  Caterpillar  so  much  like  a 
buckwheat  pancake  ?  Why,  because  it  makes 
the  “  butter-fly.” 

- - •  G  • - 

V  hat  makes  more  noise  than  a  pig  undor  a 
gate?  Two  pigs. 

- «-#-# - 

Head  Lost. — A  person  threw  the  head  of  a 
goose  on  the  stage  of  the  Belleville  theatre. 
Costu,  advancing  to  the  front,  said  :  “  Gentle¬ 
men,  if  any  one  amongst  you  has  lost  his  head 
do  not  be  uneasy,  for  I  will  restore  it  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  performance.” 

- •  •  » - 

IV  hat  kind  of  snuff  is  it,  that  the  more  you 
take  of  it  the  fuller  the  box  will  be  ?  The  snuff 
of  a  candle. 

- •  6l - 

Why  is  there  more  Catholicism  than  protest- 
autism  in  Ireland? — Because  the  former  is  the 
religion  of  the  mass. 

- IO  « - 

A  Fertility  well-grounded.  —  Periodicals 
are  the  dead  leaves  that  fertilize  the  soil  of  Lit¬ 
erature. 

- - 

Pretty  Little  Thought.— The  squirrel  jumps 
from  branch  to  branch — the  flirt  from  beau  to 
beau. 

Seen  Through. — “  I  see  through  it  now,”  as 
the  maid-servant  said  when  she  knocked  the 
bottom  out  of  the  pail. 


Quick  Wit. — One  of  the  readiest  replies  we 
have  heard  lately  was  made  by  an  Irish  laborer. 
A  gentleman  traveling  on  horse-back  “  down 
East,”  came  upon  an  Irishman  who  was  fencing 


in  a  most  barren  and  desolate  piece  of  land. 
“  What  are  you  fencing  in  that  lot  for,  Pat  ?” 
said  he;  “A  herd  of  crows  would  starve  to 
death  on  that  land.”  “And  sure  your  honor, 
wasn’t  I  fencing  it  to  kape  the  poor  bastes  out 
iv  it?” 


Well  Said. — The  Portland  Advertiser  s&ys 
it  is  a  supposition  generally  conceded  to  be  true, 
that  cords  of  wood  given  to  the  poor  are  re¬ 
corded  above. 

- i«i - 

SOMETHING  FOR  THE  GIRLS. 

“What!  another  lecture?”  Yes  girls  an¬ 
other  lecture.  I  thought  long  ago  that  I  should 
have  to  read  you  a  long  one  about  minding 
your  mothers.  Of  course  you  all  know  the 
divine  command,  “  Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,”  but  very  few  obey  it.  An  undutiful 
child  is  an  odious  character,  yet  few  young  peo¬ 
ple  feel  the  affection  for,  and  show  the  respect 
and  obedience  to  their  parents,  that  arc  becom¬ 
ing,  right,  and  beautiful.  Did  you  ever  sit  and 
think  about  the  anguish  your  mother  endured 
to  give  you  being  ?  Did  you  ever  recount  the 
days  and  nights  of  care,  toil,  and  anxiety  you 
cost  her  ?  Did  you  ever  try  to  measure  the 
love  that  sustained  your  infancy  and  guided 
your  youth?  Did  you  ever  think  about  how 
much  more  you  owe  your  mother  than  you  will 
be  able  to  pay  ?  If  so,  did  you  look  sour  and 
cross  when  she  asked  you  to  do  any  thing — did 
you  ever  vex,  ever  disobey  her  ?  If  you  did,  it 
is  a  sin  of  an  uncommon  magnitude,  and  a  shame 
which  should  make  your  cheek  burn  every  time 
you  think  of  it.  It  is  a  sin  that  will  be  sure  to 
bring  its  reward  in  this  world.  I  never  knew 
an  undutiful  daughter  make  a  happy  wife  and 
mother.  The  feeling  that  enables  any  one  to 
be  unkind  to  a  mother,  will  make  her  who  in¬ 
dulges  it  wretched  for  life. 

If  you  should  lose  your  mother,  you  can  little 
dream  how  the  memory  of  every  unkind  or  un¬ 
dutiful  word,  every  neglect  of  her  wishes,  will 
haunt  you.  I  could  never  tell  you  how  I  some¬ 
times  feel  in  remembering  instances  of  neglect 
to  my  mother ;  and  yet,  thanks  to  her  care,  I 
had  the  name  of  being  a  good  child.  She  told 
me,  shortly  before  she  died,  that  I  had  never 
vexed  her  by  any  act  of  disobedience ;  and  I 
would  not  resign  the  memory  of  her  approba¬ 
tion  for  the  plaudits  of  a  world,  even  though  I 
knew'  it  was  her  love  that  hid  the  faults  and 
magnified  all  that  wras  good.  I  know'  how  many 
things  I  might  have  done  to  add  to  her  hap¬ 
piness  and  repay  her  care,  that  I  did  not  do ; 
but  the  grave  has  cut  off  all  opportunities  of 
rectifying  mistakes  or  atoning  for  neglects. 
Never,  never  lay  past  for  yourself  the  memory 
of  an  unkindness  to,  or  neglect  of,  your  mother. 
If  she  is  sick  how  can  you  possibly  get  tired  of 
waiting  upon  her?  How  can  you  trust  any 
one  else  to  take  your  place  about  her? 
No  one  could  have  filled  her  place  to  your 
peevish  infancy  and  troublesome  childhood. 
When  she  is  in  her  usual  health,  remember  she 
is  not  so  young  and  active  as  you  are.  Wait 
upon  her.  If  she  wants  her  knitting,  bring  it 
to  her,  not  because  she  could  not  get  it  herself, 
but  to  show  that  you  are  thinking  about  her, 
and  love  to  do  something  for  her.  Learn  to 
comb  her  hair  for  her  sometimes.  It  will  make 
you  love  to  be  near  her.  Bring  her  a  drink,  fix 
her  cap,  pin  on  her  ’kerchief,  bring  her  shoes, 
get  her  gloves,  or  do  some  other  little  thing  for 
her.  No  matter  how  active  and  healthy  she 
may  be,  or  how  much  she  may  love  to  work, 
she  wdll  love  to  have  you  do  any  little  thing  that 
will  show  you  are  thinking  of  her.  How  I 
should  love  now  to  get  down  on  the  floor  and 
put  the  stockings  and  shoes  on  mother’s  dear, 
fat,  white  feet,  or  to  stand  half  an  hour  comb¬ 
ing  and  toying  with  her  soft,  brown  hair! 
Girls,  you  do  not  know  the  value  of  your  mother, 
if  you  have  not  lost  her.  Nobody  loves  you, 
nobody  ever  will  love  you,  as  she  does.  Do  not 
be  ungrateful  for  that  love,  do  not  repay  it  with 
coldness,  or  a  curse  of  coldness  will  rest  upon 


you,  which  you  can  never  shake  off.  Unloved 
and  unloving  you  will  live  and  die,  if  you  do  not 
love  and  honor  your  father  and  mother. 

One  thing,  never  call  either  “old  man”  or 
“old  woman.”  It  is  quite  a  habit  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  young  people  to  name  their  parents  thus. 
This  is  rude,  impudent,  and  undutiful.  Any 
aged  person  is  an  old  man  or  an  old  woman. 
There  should  be  something  sacred,  something 
peculiar  in  the  word  that  designates  parents. 
The  tone  of  voice  in  which  they  are  addressed 
should  be  affectionate  and  respectful.  A  short, 
surly  answer  from  a  child  to  a  parent  falls  very 
harshly  on  the  ear  of  any  person  who  has  any 
idea  of  filial  duty.  Be  sure,  girls,  that  you  each 
win  for  yourselves  the  name  of  a  dutiful  daugh¬ 
ter.  It  is  so  easy  to  win,  that  no  one  should 
be  without  it.  It  is  much  easier  to  be  a  good 
daughter  than  a  good  wife  or  mother.  There 
are  no  conflicting  interests  between  parent  and 
child  as  between  husband  and  wife.  A  child’s 
duties  are  much  more  easily  performed  than  a 
parent’s ;  so  that  she  who  is  a  good  daughter, 
may  fail  to  be  a  good  wife  or  mother;  but  she 
who  fails  in  this  first  simple  relation,  need  never 
hope  to  fill  another  well.  Be  sure,  then,  that 
you  are  a  good  daughter.  It  is  the  best  pre¬ 
paration  for  every  other  station,  and  will  be  its 
own  reward.  The  secret  you  dare  not  tell  your 
mother  is  a  dangerous  secret ;  and  one  that  will 
be  likely  to  bring  you  sorrow.  The  hours  you 
spend  with  her  will  not  bring  you  regret,  and 
you  shall  never  feel  disappointed  or  out  of  humor 
not  being  permitted  to  go  to  some  place  to 
which  you  wished  to  go.  You  should  love  her 
so  well  that  it  would  not  be  felt  a  punishment 
to  give  up  the  gayest  party  to  remain  with  her. 
Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  to  see  a  girl  take 
off  her  things  and  sit  smilingly  down  with 
mother  because  she  wishes  it.  But  this  letter 
is  growing  long,  and  my  thoughts  have  wan¬ 
dered  ;  so  good  night.  Go  and  kiss  mother  as 
you  used  to  do  when  a  child,  and  never  grow 
too  large  or  wise  to  be  a  child  at  her  side. 

Mrs.  Swisshelm. 

• - -•  ©  • - 

A  Model  Dairy-Maid. — Mrs.  Long,  the  ven¬ 
erable  mother  of  Col.  Holloway  Long,  of  York, 
has  made  cheese  every  summer  save  one,  for  75 
years — and  good  cheese  too. — Livingston  Union. 

■ - •  ©  • - 

Corn  Meal  Pudding — Boiled. — Pour  over  a 
quart  of  corn  meal  sufficient  boiling  water  to 
scald  it,  stirring  to  mix.  Add  half  a  teacupful 
of  sweet  cream  (or  a  cup  of  milk,)  and  the 
same  of  dried  cherries,  or  any  other  fruit,  with 
a  little  salt.  When  milk-warm  stir  in  a  cupful 
of  lively  yeast — cover  close  and  set  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise.  When  light  stir  in  flour  to  make 
the  batter  quite  stiff,  and  let  it  rise  again.  Put 
it  into  a  pudding-bag  which  has  been  wrung 
from  water,  and  its  inside  dusted  with  flour  or 
meal,  to  keep  the  pudding  from  sticking.  Boil 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours.  Serve  writh 
sweetened  cream.  Four  or  five  hours  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  prepare  this  dish. 

Another. — Pour  over  a  quart  of  meal  barely 
sufficient  water  to  scald  it.  Add  a  cupful  of 
buttermilk  and  half  a  cup  of  cream,  with  salt 
and  saleratus,  (soda  is  always  better,)  to  sweet¬ 
en.  Add  flour  till  the  batter  is  moderately  stiff 
— fruit  as  before.  Boil  two  hours,  and  serve  as 
above. — Michigan  Farmer. 

- » •  • - 

Ointment  for  Chilblains. — Take  olive  oil  10 
oz.,  turpentine  3  oz.,  yellow  wax  1  oz.,  balsam 
of  Peru  4  oz.,  and  camphor  10  grains.  Melt  all 
these  together  in  a  clean  earthenware  vessel 
under  a  gentle  heat,  and  when  they  are  all  -well 
incorporated  it  is  fit  to  be  put  up  in  boxes  for 
use  by  rubbing.  This  is  for  broken  chilblains. 

For  unbroken  chilblains,  the  following  com¬ 
position  makes  a  good  salve  : — Olive  oil,  2  oz., 
turpentine  1  oz.,  and  20  grains  of  sulphuric 
acid.  These  are  all  mixed  together' cold  and 
well  stirred.  It  is  applied  to  the  chilblains 
morning  and  evening,  by  being  well  rubbed  in 
with  the  hand. — Scientific  American. 
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New-York,  Wednesday,  March  1,  1854. 

We  direct  attention  to  the  advertisement, 
“Assistant  Editor  Wanted.”  The  situation 
advertised  is  without  doubt  a  good  one. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  ALL  SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  find  that  by  using  such  good  paper,  our 
volume  of  832  pages  will  be  quite  large  to  bind, 
and  especially  large  for  those  who  wish  to  stitch 
their  paper  together  with  an  index,  without  be¬ 
ing  at  the  expense  of  binding.  To  obviate  this, 
we  have  concluded  to  be  at  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  making  out  an  extra  index  with  No. 
26,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  volume  of  the  first 
26  numbers.  The  index  for  the  next  26  num¬ 
bers  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  with 
No.  52.  This  arrangement  will  make  it  conve¬ 
nient  for  all,  as  the  52  numbers  can  be  stitched 
or  bound  in  two  volumes  with  an  index  for  each, 
or  in  one  volume  with  the  double  index  at  the 
close. 

We  hope  all  will  preserve  their  numbers,  for 
there  are  many  single  articles  each  of  which  will 
be  worth  the  price  of  the  volume,  for  future  ref¬ 
erence.  When  the  paper  arrives  from  the  post- 
office,  a  good  plan  is  to  see  that  it  is  properly 
folded,  and  then  pin  or  sew  it  through  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  cut  open  the  leaves.  It  is  very  easy  to 
stitch  26  numbers  together.  To  do  this,  arrange 
them  in  regular  order,  and  with  an  awl  punch 
several  holes  about  one-fourtli  of  an  inch  from 
the  back,  and  through  these  run  a  strong  thread 
two  or  three  times  with  a  darning-needle,  and 
the  work  is  done.  We  have  scores  of  volumes 
of  papers,  pamphlets,  and  addresses,  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  which  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  bound 
volume,  and  occupy  less  room  in  storing  and 
carrying.  We  would,  however,  prefer  to  see 
volumes  of  agricultural  papers  neatly  bound  and 
laid  upon  the  book-shelves  or  tables  of  farmers. 
They  are  much  better  and  more  appropriate  or¬ 
naments,  than  gilded  volumes  of  trashy  maga¬ 
zines  or  novels. 

ONE  WORD  MORE. — We  thank  our  friends 
for  the  liberal  aid  they  have  afforded  us  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  circulation  of  the  Agriculturist. 
Our  list  has  increased  beyond  our  expectation, 
and  we  are  daily  encouraged  to  labor  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  to  make  our  paper  worthy  of 
the  confidence  and  admiration  of  our  largely  in¬ 
creasing  list  of  readers.  Our  reliance  for  the 
continuance  and  increase  of  our  list  is  upon 
those  who  are  already  readers.  As  stated  above, 
we  now  divide  the  year  so  as  to  give  either  one 
or  two  complete  volumes  of  the  52  numbers. 
The  next  number  closes  the  first  volume  or  half 
of  the  year.  We  respectfully  request  all  our 
present  subscribers  to  make  a  little  exertion  at 
this  time,  and  each  send  us  on  at  least  one  new 
name.  If  you  cannot  get  your  neighbors  to 
send  on  for  a  year,  ask  them  to  try  the  paper 
for  six  months,  as  in  that  time  they  will  get  a 
complete  volume  of  416  pages  with  index  for  $1, 
or  less  if  clubs  are  formed.  Where  clubs  al¬ 
ready  exist  new  names  may  be  added  at. the 
same  rate,  and  these  names  may  be  at  differ¬ 
ent  post-offices.  Seethe  last  page / for  terms, 
special  notices  to  subscribers,  &c. 


To  Correspondents. — We  have  several  com¬ 
munications  on  hand  which  we  will  look  over 
as  soon  as  we  have  time,  and  some  of  them  will 
be  published.  It  is  no  trifling  labor  to  prepare 
for  the  printer  many  communications  which  we 
receive.  Some  are  written  so  closely  that  there 
is  not  room  to  put  in  corrections,  without  re¬ 
writing  the  whole.  We  cheerfully  prepare  ar¬ 
ticles,  unless  there  is  manifest  want  of  care  on 
the  part  of  the  writer.  If  he  does  as  well  as  he 
can,  we  make  all  needful  changes  and  correc¬ 
tions. 

As  most  writers  doubtless  wish  to  improve 
their  own  style,  we  suggest  to  them  to  keep  an 
exact  copy  of  their  communications,  and  then 
compare  this  copy  with  the  printed  sheet.  They 
may  often  learn  something  in  this  way. 

We  have  received  a  long  piece  of  rhyme  on  a 
dark  subject,  which  we  should  be  happy  to  pub¬ 
lish,  both  to  oblige  the  writer  and  because  we 
suppose  we  sympathize  with  his  views ;  but  all 
rhyme  is  not  poetry,  and  if  it  were,  this  is  too 
long  for  our  columns.  The  prose  article  accom¬ 
panying  it  will  be  published  in  due  time. 

We  are  not  anxious  to  receive  original  poetry. 
We  have  little  space  for  rhyme,  and  we  have 
good  selections  enough  to  last  us  a  year  at  least. 
Good  poetry,  however,  will  not  be  rejected ;  but 
we  advise  all  who  attempt  to  write  in  verse  to 
remember,  that  good  rhyme  does  not  constitute 
good  poetry  ;  on  the  contrary,  some  of  the  best 
poetry  we  have  ever  seen  does  not  “  rhyme"  at 
all,  while  some  of  the  best  rhyme  contains  not  a 
single  poetic  sentiment. 

Our  Book  Table  is  loaded  with  reports,  ad¬ 
dresses,  &c.,  which  will  be  duly  noticed,  when 
we  have  examined  them  closely  enough  to  give 
judicious  criticisms. 

STRING  HALT  AND  BLOOD  SPAVIN. 

A  correspondent  in  Alleghany  county  asks 
for  remedies  for  the  above  diseases. 

String  Halt. — Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  we  have 
never  met  with  a  remedy ;  and  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  veterinary 
practice  to  cure  it.  The  only  thing,  then,  is  to 
treat  the  horse  thus  afflicted  kindly,  and  have 
patience  with  him  when  he  first  starts ;  for, 
after  traveling  a  little  distance  and  getting 
warm,  the  nerves  seem  to  be  relaxed,  and  ordi¬ 
narily  he  does  not  then  mind  it. 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  we  have  found 
string  halt  seemingly  unaccompanied  with  pain ; 
it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  so  much  regarded  as 
some  other  diseases.  Nor  where  it  exists  in  a 
moderate  degree,  do  we  think  it  affects  either 
the  strength  or  speed  of  the  horse.  A  little 
care  only  is  necessary  that  he  does  not  get  cold 
in  his  limbs,  as  this  aggravates  the  disease. 
We  have  also  found  that  it  was  less  apparent  in 
warm  weather,  particularly  when  the  horse  was 
running  in  pasture. 

It  is  often  asked  what  is  the  cause  of  string 
halt  ?  Professor  Spooner  seems  to  be  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  is  a  morbid  affection  of  the  sciatic 
(hip)  nerve ;  for  he  asserts  that  he  had  never 
dissected  a  single  case  in  which  he  had  not 
found  disease  of  this  nerve,  which  mainly  con¬ 
tributes  to  supply  the  hind  extremities  with 
sensation,  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion. 
Others  think  that  string  halt  comes  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  being  injuri¬ 


ously  affected ;  but  we  have  never  heard  of  a 
case  of  dissection  in  which  it  was  shown  that 
string  halt  had  produced  any  change  in  the 
muscles ;  we  are  therefore  inclined  to  agree 
with  Professor  Spooner,  that  it  arises  from  some 
injury  to  the  hip  nerves.  Owners  of  horses  af¬ 
fected  with  string  halt,  who  would  consult  their 
own  interest  and  avoid  tormenting  the  poor  an¬ 
imals,  will  refuse  all  the  quack  nostrums  offered 
to  alleviate  this  hitherto  incurable  disease. 

Blood  Spavin. — The  best  remedy  for  this  is 
blistering  with  Spanish  flies  till  it  disappears. 
It  is  very  liable  to  come  on  again,  however,  if 
the  horse  be  hard  used ;  he  must  consequently 
be  rode  or  driven  gently,  and  not  allowed  to 
take  any  very  hard  pulls. 

Bog  or  Bone  Spavin. — This  should  be  fired 
carefully,  in  the  month  of  Mayor  June,  and  the 
horse  then  turned  out  to  pasture,  at  least  two  or 
three  months.  May  or  June  is  better  than 
later  on  account  of  little  disturbance  from  flics. 
Four  years  ago  we  had  two  badly  spavined 
horses  thus  treated,  and  it  so  effectually  cured 
them,  that  the  spavins  have  not  again  returned ; 
neither  have  they  shown  the  slighest  stiffness 
in  the  hock,  though  they  have  been  hard  worked 
ever  since. 

- - - 

MORE  ABOUT  SCHOOLS. 

If  the  agriculture  of  our  country  has  one 
stronger  limb  on  its  body  than  another,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
the  masses  ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  laws,  compelling  children  to  at¬ 
tend  them.  Such  schools  always  have  had  and 
probably  always  will  have  their  opposers.  This 
opposition  may  arise  from  different  motives. 
There  are  to  be  found  educated  men  who  are 
desirous  of  keeping  the  common  people  (I  don’t 
like  this  term  “  common,”  but  to  make  myself 
the  better  understood  am  obliged  to  use  it,)  in 
ignorance,  that  their  own  knowledge,  which  is 
power,  may  be  used  to  greater  advantage.  An¬ 
other  class  are  opposed  on  the  ground  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  This  has  been  abundantly  manifested 
lately  in  our  own  State,  by  a  test  question  sub¬ 
mitted  at  our  polls.  Still  another  class  are  op¬ 
posed,  because  say  they  these  Godless  schools, 
with  the  Bible  for  a  text-book,  are  the  greatest 
barrier  in  the  way  of  extending  our  holy  reli¬ 
gion,  and  soon  making  it  to  becoipe  the  religion 
of  this  immense  country.  In  treating  this  sub¬ 
ject  it  may  not  appear  irrelevant  here  to  relate 
an  anecdote  or  two. 

I  well  remember  in  the  days  of  old  Federal¬ 
ism  vs.  Democracy,  when  the  elder  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  were  candidates  for  the  Pres¬ 
idency,  the  writer  of  this  article  was  holding  a 
conversation  with  a  Virginian  upon  the  merits 
and  fitness  of  the  two  men,  he  said,  “  No  man 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  fit  for  Presi¬ 
dent  of  these  United  States — you  are  all  aristo¬ 
crats,  while  we  in  Virginia  are  democrats  of  the 
first  water.”  “Stop  a  little  bit,”  I  replied, 
“while  we  examime  this  subject.  Have  you 
any  public  schools  in  Virginia?”  “  None,”  said 
he.  “  How  then  are  the  poor  children  educa¬ 
ted  ?”  “  We  don’t  care  to  have  them  educated,” 

said  he.  I  then  stated  to  him  that  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  a  man  worth  a  million,  without  a  child, 
paid  a  tax  on  his  whole  property — or  so  much 
of  it  as  could  be  found — to  support  the  ten 
children  of  the  poor  man  at  school  who  was  not 
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worth  a  dollar.  Would  Virginia  democracy 
stand  this?  “ No  indeed,”  was  his  answer.  A 
member  of  Congress  from  the  same  State  lately 
make  his  boast,  that  he  thanked  God  he  repre¬ 
sented  a  district  in  which  there  was  not  a  news¬ 
paper  printed,  or  a  public  or  free  school. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  it  was  a  test  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  of  the  fitness 
of  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  whether  he 
was  for  or  against  raising  a  tax  for  the  support 
of  public  schools ;  and  within  a  few  years  the 
same  question  was  made  a  test  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  The  argument  made  use  of  was,  that  it 
degraded  the  poor  to  be  educated  at  a  public 
school,  and  would  have  a  tendency  to  reconcile 
them  to  pauperism. 

But  lest  I  should  be  thought  invidious  in  par¬ 
ticularizing  localities,  I  will  return  to  my  be¬ 
loved  State  of  Massachusetts.  I  infer  from  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  annual  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  public  schools  in  Boston  for  1853, 
that  there  are  persons  who  murmur  at  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  common  schools; 
hence  they  resort  to  every  subterfuge  to  keep 
their  property  from  what  they  consider  a  grevi- 
ous  taxation.  I  have  brought  up  these  few 
cases  out  of  a  host  of  others  which  might  be 
named,  merely  to  show  that  there  is  an  under¬ 
current  working  in  our  land,  which,  if  success¬ 
ful,  would  sap  the  foundation  of  our  government, 
and  render  future  generations  fit  subjects  to  be 
ruled  by  an  iron  despotism.  But  a  better  state 
of  things  is  to  be  hoped  for ;  and  that  there  is 
an  increase  in  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  public 
schools  throughout  our  land,  is  evident  by  the 
measures  which  are  being  taken  to  establish 
school  funds  for  this  object.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  done  besides  establishing  school 
funds,  and  building  capacious  and  splendid 
school-houses.  The  people  who  do  these  glori¬ 
ous  things,  have  a  right  to  expect  parents  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  provided,  and 
send  their  children  to  school ;  and  if  this  is  not 
done  willingly,  stringent  laws  ought  to  be  made 
to  compel  them  to  do  it. 

This  neglect  is  one  of  the  crying  sins  in  our 
country.  I  know  a  village  covering  an  area  of 
about  three  miles  square,  within  the  bounds  of 
which  there  are  800  children,  of  the  age  on 
which  public  money  is  drawn  for  schooling.  Of 
this  number  about  150  attend  private  or  select 
schools,  about  150  attend  the  public  schools,  of 
which  there  are  four ;  the  remaining  500  go  to 
no  school  whatever,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few,  who  are  taught  by  their  parents  or  have 
private  teachers  at  home.  I  would  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  this  had  not  the  facts  been  brought  out 
at  a  public  meeting  by  the  county  superinten¬ 
dent.  But  what  makes  it  the  more  remarkable 
is  the  fact  that  this  village  is  noted  for  the  re¬ 
finement  and  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants  as 
well  as  for  its  religion,  there  being  eight  houses 
for  public  worship,  well  filled  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  weekly  meetings  are  well  attended. 

In  the  report  for  1853  before  alluded  to,  it  is 
stated  that  the  city  of  Boston  has  invested  in 
school-houses  (not  such  as  the  two  described 
heretofore  in  School  Reminiscences  in  your  pa¬ 
per,)  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  that  the  annual  expenditure  for  public 
schools  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  This  appropriation  being  made  from 
the  public  treasury,  kept  supplied  by  taxation — 
more  than  one  quarter  of  the  tax  of  the  city — 


is  appropriated  to  schools.  For  this  large  ex¬ 
penditure  the  tax-payers  expect,  and  have  a 
right  to,  a  quid  pro  quo.  They  say,  and  truly, 
these  schools  are  preventives  of  crime ;  and  we 
take  this  method  to  forestall  it,  by  bringing  the 
minds  of  the  children  under  proper  influences 
before  they  become  contaminated  with  vice.  I 
believe  there  always  have  been  laws  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  enforcing  the  attendance  of  children 
upon  schools.  This  law  as  it  now  stand  reads 
thus : 

Every  person  who  shall  have  a  child  under 
his  control,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  four¬ 
teen  years,  shall  send  such  child  to  some  public 
school ;  and  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  school  com¬ 
mittees  in  each  town  or  city  to  inquire  into  all 
cases  of  violation  of  this  act,  and  report  the  same 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  town  or  city,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  prosecute  the  delinquent,  and  send 
such  child  to  such  institution  of  instruction, 
house  of  reformation,  or  suitable  situation,  as 
shall  have  been  provided  to  meet  such  cases, 
there  to  be  taught  both  to  read  and  to  work. 

The  tax-payers  say  with  justice,  we  are  taxed 
for  the  education  of  all  the  children  around  us, 
and  we  demand  that  those  children  should  be 
brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  public 
schools.  Otherwise  through  their  vagrant 
habits,  our  property  would  be  in  danger.  They 
of  all  others  most  need  the  protecting  power  of 
the  State.  Almost  an  Octogenarian. 


Written  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

GRAND  POULTRY  CONCERT  AT  THE  MUSEUM. 

BY  MINNIE  MYRTLE. 

I  had  heard  that  there  was  to  be  a  grand  assem¬ 
blage  of  poultry  “  from  all  nations,”  and  thought 
to  be  sure  I  must  go  and  see  them,  but  had 
been  stupid  enough  to  suppose  that  it  was  to  be 
merely  a  reception,  and  having  lived  all  my  life 
among  ordinary  old-fashioned  hens  and  roosters, 
that  began  to  crow  and  cackle  at  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  after  an  hour  or  two  “held 
their  peace”  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  I 
had  no  idea  of  the  progress  which  had  been  go¬ 
ing  on  among  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  what  new  rights  and  privileges  had  been 
granted  to  the  feathered  tribes,  in  these  days  of 
“new  things.” 

Yes,  I  had  been  so  stupid  as  to  suppose  that 
the  new  occupants  of  these  famous  halls  had 
taken  the  places  of  the  stuffed  and  mummied 
things  which  have  been  so  long  the  silent  reci¬ 
pients  of  admiration,  and  that  they  were  to  “be¬ 
have  in  the  same  manner” — conscious  of  the 
honor  to  which  they  had  come  in  being  “  set  up 
for  show,”  that  they  would  meekly  and  quietly 
obey  the  law,  so  imperative  with  regard  to  wo¬ 
men  and  children  and  all  other  inferior  beings, 
that  “  they  must  be  seen  and  not  heard.”  I 
expected  to  walk  quietly  in  and  stroll  about  at 
my  leisure,  admiring  Shanghais  and  Bantams  as 
I  had  done  Giraffes  and  various  soulless  images, 
which  could  not  assert  their  rights  if  they  would. 

You  may  imagine  my  amazement,  then,  as  in 
my  simplicity  I  opened  the  door  and  entered  the 
hall  and  began  to  ascend  the  stairs,  to  find  my¬ 
self  overwhelmed  by  such  an  overture  from  this 
new-fashioned  orchestra ,  as  it  had  never  entered 
into  my  heart  to  conceive  that  a  thousand  Babels 
could  produce.  But  I  was  not  “  struck  mute 
I  burst  into  such  a  fit  of  laughter  as  nearly  dis¬ 
abled  me  from  proceeding  farther.  Every  new 
salutatory  increased  my  merriment,  till  I  was 
almost  as  much  an  object  of  attraction  as  those 


whose  sole  business  it  was  to  attract  attention. 

Every  body  else  seemed  to  have  come  with 
“  reasonable  expectations ,”  and  not  to  be  discon¬ 
certed  by  the  crowing  and  cackling.  But  soon 
I  became  reconciled  to  it,  and  commenced  my 
observations.  I  must  stop  to  say,  though,  that 
I  do  not  think  the  reception-rooms  are  at  all 
worthy  those  who  do  the  honors  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  The  Metropolitan  would  not  have  been  at 
all  sacrileged  by  such  an  assemblage,  and  tho 
full  chorus  would  have  rung  grandly  through  its 
lofty  arches. 

Here  the  space  was  far  from  sufficient;  the 
coops  were  piled  one  upon  another,  and  these  left 
so  little  room  for  spectators,  who  came  in  great 
multitudes,  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  the  merits  of  the  competitors  for  public  favor. 
The  proud  peacock  seemed  to  feel  his  humili¬ 
ation  at  not  being  permitted  to  display  his 
plumes ;  the  turkeys  could  not  strut ,  and  the 
gazelle  could  not  exhibit  her  grace  and  agility 
without  space  and  freedom.  It  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  sight,  but  it  might  have  been 
made  far  more  so  by  a  tasteful  arrangement  in 
a  large  room  or  open  tent. 

They  seemed  fully  aware  of  their  importance, 
however,  and  wore  their  honors  with  becoming 
dignity.  I  was  not  able  to  weigh  their  merits 
in  any  other  scale  than  that  of  beauty,  and  found 
it  difficult  to  decide  which  should  bear  away  the 
palm  even  here.  I  liked  those  rich  buff  Shang¬ 
hais  with  their  lordly  gait,  but  unless  I  had  been 
told,  I  was  not  so  skilled  in  Fowlology ,  as  to  know 
the  difference  between  Chittagongs  and  Brahma 
Pootras,  Ebon  Sumatras  and  Chinese  Albinos. 
But  I  knew  the  cunning  little  Bantams,  that 
popped  up  so  smart  every  little  while  to  say, 
“  I  guess  I  can  crow  as  well  as  you,  Mr.  Dork¬ 
ing,”  and  then  was  added  his  shrill  soprano  to 
the  base,  alto,  and  contralto  of  his  companions. 

There  were  Bremen  geese  and  Hong-Kong 
geese,  swans  unequalled  in  grace  and  beauty, 
ducks  unrivaled  in  brilliancy,  owls  with  all 
their  gravity,  and  eagles  with  all  their  pride  and 
stateliness.  I  had  never  before  seen  a  carrier- 
pigeon,  and  wondered  not  they  were  such  favor¬ 
ites  in  the  days  of  chivalry  and  romance.  They 
must,  indeed,  be  welcome  messengers  on  love’s 
errands.  I  think  I  would  be  willing  to  wait  a 
little  longer  for  a  letter  to  be  brought  by  one  of 
these  fair  emissaries,  and  hope  Cupid  will  mar¬ 
shall  them  again  into  his  service ! 

Not  the  least  amusing  part  of  the  exhibition 
was  the  zeal  with. which  the  owners  of  the 
“  most  productive”  specimens  urged  upon  you 
the  necessity  and  economy  of  buying  eggs  at  a 
dollar  each  !  then  came  another  with  a  book 
which  would  initiate  you  into  all  the  mysteries 
of  “  raising  them”  in  any  quantity. 

But  I  soon  began  to  think  more  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  preserving  my  senses,  which  I  thought 
myself  in  great  danger  of  losing,  for  the  unceas¬ 
ing  din  had  turned  all  my  wflse  thoughts  to  con¬ 
fusion  ;  and  when  I  stepped  into  the  street,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  Broadway  seemed  a 
welcome  retreat,  and  the  rattle  and  clang  upon 
the  pavements  a  soothing  lullaby. 

Who  shall  say  in  future  that  it  is  useless  to 
aspire  unto  honors  ?  Hens  at  least  seem  in  a 
fair  way  to  receive  their  deserts;  it  is  too  late 
to  say  unto  them,  “keep  silence,”  or  “keep  in 
the  back -ground.”  There  are  no  objections 
raised  to  their  becoming  as  conspicuous  as  they 
please ;  we  do  not  hear  any  fears  expressed  for 
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their  henly  reserve,  though  they  accompany 
their  lords  on  all  public  occasions,  and  aspire  to 
the  same  celebrity.  But  I  doubt  very  much 
about  the  propriety  of  such  an  endangering  of 
their  lienly  virtues.  I  could  not  help  wonder¬ 
ing  who  was  scratching  in  the  barn-yard  whilst 
they  were  absent ;  if  the  roost  would  be  in  pro¬ 
per  order  on  their  return,  and  surely  they  could 
not  be  attending  to  the  duties  of  their  “  peculiar 
sphere”  whilst  traveling  all  over  the  country ; 
and  I  thought  I  could  ,  see  visible  signs  of  a  de¬ 
parture  from  true  henly  modesty  in  their  man¬ 
ners,  to  say  nothing  of  their  dress,  owing  to  the 
contaminating  example  of  their  roosterly  com¬ 
panions,  who,  like  all  other  masculine  bipeds, 
corrupt  those  with  whom  they  associate,  every 
where  except  in  the  domestic  circle ;  there  they 
condescend  to  conduct  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
exert  no  demoralizing  influence. 

So  I  cannot  add  my  voice  to  the  multitude  in 
approving. of  all  the  features  of  this  convention. 
It  is  well  enough  for  the  roosters  to  come  to¬ 
gether  in  this  public  manner.  If  they  should 
become  vain  and  vulgar,  or  even  dissipated,  it  is 
not  so  much  matter — we  do  not  expect  so  much 
of  roosters.  But  ruin  will  certainly  overtake  all 
the  domestic  affairs  of  Hendom,  if  the  same  lib¬ 
erty  is  granted  to  the  female  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Having  once  had  a  taste  of  fame,  they 
will  never  more  be  content  to  sit  quietly  upon 
the  nest  and  hatch  chickens — brooding  them 
will  be  too  monotonous  a  life,  and  feeding  them 
altogether  below  their  dignity.  Only  think  of 
the  ruin  it  would  be  to  the  well-ordered  society 
of  the  barn-yard,  if  the  hens  should  all  become 
roostei’ly  in  their  tastes  and  employments,  and 
go  strutting  about  in  fine  feathers,  what  would 
become  of  the  eggs  and  chickens  ? 

No,  let  the  hens  stay  at  home  in  future ;  their 
lords  certainly  make  noise  enough  without  them, 
and  we  should  like  to  feel  that  the  foundations 
of  society  are  not  to  be  utterly  subverted  ;  and 
then  it  would  be  proper  to  make  much  grander 
arrangements  for  their  reception.  In  all  other 
respects  my  delight  was  without  alloy,  and  I 
could  give  my  entire  approval  of  the  Great 
Poultry  Exhibition. 

ASTONISHING  YIELD  OF  BARLEY, 

We  have  received  the  first  two  numbers  of 
the  California  Farmer,  and  we  are  really 
pleased  to  find  that- the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  Golden  State  are  already  so  far  developed 
as  to  justify  issuing  so  large  a  sheet  devoted  to 
this  subject.  It  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  printed 
on  most  excellent  paper — quite  equal  to  our 
own — and  it  furnishes  internal  evidence  that  it 
will  be  edited  with  marked  ability,  and  serve  as 
a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  farmers  of  that  re¬ 
gion.  It  is  edited  by  John  F.  Mouse,  assisted 
by  J.  L.  L.  F.  Warner,  and  published  weekly 
at  San  Francisco,  by  John  F.  Morse  &  Co.,  at 
$8  a  year. 

We  clip  from  the  number  of  January  12,  the 
following  account  of  a  Barley  Crop  : 

The  most  astonishing  yield  of  barley,  since 
“Ceres”  flrst  waved  his  golden  tresses  upon 
our  fair  earth,  will  be  accorded  to  J.  Bryant 
Hill,  Esq.,  on  the  Salinas  Plains,  near  Monterey. 
Mr.  Hill  exhibited  one  sack  of  barley  as  the 
sample  of  the  crop  of  95  acres.  Several  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  visited  this  field  of  barley, 
on  account  of  its  remarkable  beauty  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  They  went  on  purpose  to  see  one 
acre  measured,  reaped,  threshed,  cleaned  and 


sacked.  They  selected  one  acre  of  equal  char¬ 
acter  to  the  whole,  remained  until  this  acre  was 
sacked  and  weighed.  And  the  following  we 
lay  before  our  readers,  and  challenge  the  world 
to  pi'oduce  an  equal.  This  acre  produced  one 
hundred,  forty-nine  and  a-half  bushels,  weigh¬ 
ing  52  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  That  there  may  be 
no  doubt  of  the  record  we  make,  we  have  the 
the  names  of  several  prominent  merchants  of 
San  Francisco,  and  also  the  most  prominent 
men  of  Monterey,  who  witnessed  the  crop  men¬ 
tioned  above,  and  know  and  can  attest  to  it. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  grain  was  measured 
and  weighed  without  waiting  for  it  to  dry  and 
shrink.  But  after  allowing  for  this,  the  yield 
certainly  exceeds  any  other  on  record. 


POULTRY  SHOW. 

AMUSING  DESCRIPTION. 

The  editor  of  the  Albany  Register  ought  to 
have  visited  the  National  Poultry  Show  in  this 
city,  though, perhaps  it  is  better  that  he  stayed 
away — it  would  have  been  too  much  for  him. 
He  visited  the  local  show  at  Albany,  and  hear 
him : 

“I  give  it  up!  I  cave!  I  surrender! — I 
have  seen  the  Elephant,  trunk  and  all,  had  a 
fair  view  of  the  animal  and  am  satisfied.”  So 
spoke  a  friend  of  ours,  six  feet  four  when  he 
stretches,  up  and  takes  the  kinks  out  of  himself, 
as  he  came  dovm  from  the  concert-room  of  Van 
Vcchten  Hall. 

“Here,”  he  continued,  “My  friend  you  can 
take  my  hat — there’s  no  bricks  in  it— — Its  one  of 
Frothingham’s  best,  and  bran  new  into  the  bar¬ 
gain.” 

“Why,”  said  we,  “What’s  the  matter  now? 
what’s  up  there  that  brings  you  down  in  such 
a  fever  of  excitement  ?” 

“What’s  up  there?”  he  replied  “  hens  are 
up  there,  roosters  arc  up  there,  Shanghais, 
Cochin  Chinas,  Chittagongs,  Irish  game  cocks 
with  a  shilalah  growing  out  of  each  leg,  English 
game  cocks,  such  as  Santa  Anna  staked  his 
pile  on,  Chinese  game  cocks,  and  all  kinds  of 
fighting  fowls  that  ever  went  into  a  pit,  or  laid 
an  egg.  All  kinds  of  bantams,  black,  white 
yellow  and  speckled.  Geese  are  up  there,  and 
turkeys  and  pigeons  and  doves,  eagles  and  owls 
and  poodle  dogs  and  rat  terriers  and  guinea 
hens,  and  prairie  chickens,  and  quails  and  long- 
eared  rabits,  and  such  a  crowing,  and  quacking 
and  crackling,  and  barking,  and  cooing,  and 
gabbling,  and  screaming,  was  never  heard  since 
Noaii  opened  the  doors  of  his  old  ark,  and  let 
out  the  beasts  and  birds  that  went  to  sea  with 
him.  That’s  what’s  up  there,  and  a  great  deal 
more  that  a  common  man  never  dreamed  of — 
Take  my  hat.” 

We  didn’t  take  our  friend’s  hat  because  his 
head  is  a  little  bald,  and  we  thought  he  needed 
it,  but  we  passed  on  up  into  the  concert-room 
and  there — well,  like  our  tall  friend,  “  we  give 
it  up,  we  cave,  we  surrender!”  We  had  seen 
some  tall  chickens  in  our  day,  or  rather  we 
thought  we  had.  We  were  mistaken,  we  had 
seen  no  such  thing.  We  are  not  very  tall,  but 
we  measure  five  feet  eight  in  our  stockings  and 
a  good  way  round,  and  we  saw  a  venerable 
Shanghai,  that  we’ll  bet  could  stand  on  his  tip¬ 
toes,  and  eat  corn  off  the  top  of  our  hat,  if 
we’d  let  him.  We  can  beat  him  in  weight, 
thank  fortune,  and  are,  therefore,  a  leetle  ahead 
of  that  rooster  yet.  His  voice  is  like  the  roar 
of  an  escape  pipe,  and  he  lifted  it  up  like  three 
hundred  trumpets,  and  crowed  like  thunder. 

Such  a  fowl  isn’t  safe  in  a  barn-yard.  He’d 
pick  up  all  the  little  pigs,  and  eat  his  corn  in 
the  ear.  And  then  there  were  the  bantams, 
two  dozen  of  which  a  motherly  Chittagong  took 
under  her  wings  and  brooded  over  them  in  mis¬ 
take  for  a  nestfull  of  her  own  chickens  just 
hatched.  Then,  the  turkies,  and  geese,  and 
ducks,  and  the  little  poodle  dogs,  and  rat  catch¬ 
ing  terriers  and  all  the  other  feathered  and 
haired,  and  crowing,  and  cackling,  and  barking 


and  quackling  things,  they  were  all  there,  every 
mother’s  son  of  them,  ready  to  be  seen  and 
heard,  and  together  make  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
ical  shows  of  the  season. 

Moral. — What  have  Scotch  terriers  and  Poo¬ 
dle  dogs  to  do  at  a  poultry  show? 


POULTRY  RAISING. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Concord  (N.  II.) 
Farmers’  Club,  the  question  being,  “  Is  the 
raising  of  poultry  profitable?”  Mr.  James  P. 
Brown  said  he  had  entertained  the  opinion  that 
the  raising  of  poultry  could  not  be  made  profit¬ 
able  among  the  farmers.  His  sons,  however, 
having  a  different  opinion,  a  year  ago  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  sell  them  all  his  poultry,  and  purchase 
•of  them  what  eggs  and  chickens  he  wanted  for 
the  family,  upon  the  condition  that  they  were 
to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  expenses  and 
make  a  true  return  to  him  at  the  end  of  tMe 
year. 

•Before  coming  in  to  the  meeting  he  had  called 
upon  them  for  a  return  up  to  this  time,  the 
period  including  nine  months,  and  the  following 
is  their  statement-: 

Had  on  hand,  March  1st,  1852, 

26  fowls,  valued  at  $10.00 

Cost  of  keeping,  consisting  of 
corn,  meal,  potatoes  and 
meat,  19.65— $29.65 

Rec’d  for  32  spr.  chiles,  sold,  28.03 
For  eggs  up  to  Dec.  1,  19.31 

Have  now  82  fowls,  worth  33 
cents  each,  27.33 — $74.67 

Expenses,  29.65 


Profit  in  9  months,  $45.02 

He  had  seen  from  day  to  day  how  the  fowls 
had  been  taken  care  of,  and  after  reading  this 
statement,  had  changed  his  opinion,  and  now 
believes  that  poultry  may  be  profitably  raised 
by  bestowing  upon  it  the  same  attention  that  is 
given  to  other  farm-stock  when  well  taken  care 
of.  These  fowls  were  plentifully  supplied  with 
such  food  as  is  accessible  to  all  who  usually 
keep  them — corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  fresh  meat,  such  as  the  plucks  of  sheep,  or 
the  flesh  of  young  calves,  many  of  which  are 
killed  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  days  by  those 
who  are  selling  milk. 

Mr.  Jacob  B.  Farmer  said  a  few  years  ago  he 
thought  he  knew  something  about  fowls,  but 
recently  had  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  knowledge  was  not  to  be  relied  on.  He  had 
often  found  as  much  clear  profit  from  a  single 
hen  though  winter  as  from  a  cow.  Had  fre¬ 
quently  got  $1.50  per  bushel  for  the  grain  fed 
to  them,  and  had  received  as  high  as  $2.40  a 
bushel.  They  should  be  kept,  lie  said,  in  a  dry 
warm  place.  During  the  last  year  liis  fowls 
had  been  diseased,  and  he  had  received  no  pro¬ 
fit  from  them  whatever.  When  he  had  made  a 
profit  it  was  from  the  native  breed. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Goodnow  said  he  had  been  think¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Brown’s  profits  on  a  single  hen,  and 
that  they  would  be  about  500  per  cent,  on  the 
investment.  He  thought  Mr.  B’s  opportunities 
for  keeping  fowls  very  advantageous ;  his  own 
advantages  were  not  so  good,  but  he  thought 
they  afforded  a  fairer  opportunity  to  get  at  the 
actual  profits  than  where  they  arc  running  on 
the  farm.  He  had  only  an  acre  or  two  of  gar¬ 
den,  and  was  obliged  to  keep  his  fowls  within 
somewhat  narrower  limits  than  the  farmer  does 
his.  By  careful  experiment  he  had  ascertained 
that  each  hen  requires  one  bushel  and  a  third 
of  grain  in  a  year,  which  he  thought  would  not 
be  at  less  average  cost  than  $1.33  a  year ; — 
then  how  shall  he  find  his  profits?  Would  she 
afford  him  twelve  dozen  eggs  a  year  ?  if  so,  she 
would  pay  cost,  but  nothing  more ;  in  all  his 
experiments,  which  had  been  many,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  derive  a  profit  from  them,  beyond 
the  keeping  of  some  eight  or  twelve,  which 
number  would  provide  mostly  for  themselves 
while  the  ground  is  open. 

Mr.  Simon  Brown  related  some  experiences 
in  which  he  had  realized  larger  profits  from  the 
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investments  made  in  his  poultry  than  from  any 
other  item  on  his  farm. 

Mr.  J.  Reynolds  said  he  knew  a  lad  who  five 
years  ago  began  to  keep  poultry.  He  bought 
five  or  six  hens,  raised  chickens,  and  sold  chick¬ 
ens  and  eggs.  lie  fed  largely  upon  fresh  fish. 
He  now  has  a  flock  of.  some  fifty  hens!  has 
purchased  a  cow,  repaired  his  little  barn,  clothed 
himself,  assisted  his  mother  more  or  less,  and  is 
now  from  the  sale  of  his  milk  and  the  produce 
of  his  poultry,  quite  a  thriving  young  man,  ac¬ 
cumulating  a  very  pretty  capital. 

- ®-CM> - 

Fattening  Poultry. — Mr.  C.  Jackson,  of 
Alleghany  County,  Pa.,  says,  I  keep  my  fatten¬ 
ing  poultry  in  a  warm,  quiet  room,  one  with 
glass  windows,  with  shutters  facing  the  South : 

“  I  vary  the  food  constantly  never  giving  the 
same  twice  successively.  Small  potatoes  boiled, 
boiled  oats  and  Indian  meal,  a  piece  of  cooked 
meat  suspended  from  the  rafters  always  acces¬ 
sible,  milk  to  drink,  and  water  fresh  every  day, 
a  heap  of  gravel,  one  of  ashes,  and  some  char¬ 
coal,  arc  m.y  means  of  making  poultry  ready 
for  the  market  in  two  weeks  from  the  time  they 
are  put  up  to  fatten.  If  longer  than  this  time 
is  required,  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the 
management.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the 
sooner  meat  is  put  on  a  fattening  animal, 
whether  a  steer  or  chicken,  the  more  tender  it 
is.  I  place  before  my  poultry  all  the  materials 
for  fattening  themselves,  tempt  their  appetites 
by  giving  them  variety,  and  keep  them  quiet 
and  comfortable,  as  I  have  alluded  to.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  digestive  process  is  sooner 
and  easier  finished  during  a  state  of  rest.  A 
chicken  should,  have  nothing  to  worry  it,  no 
anxiety  of  mind.  Could  they  anticipate  their 
latter  end  and  the  reasons  for  our  supplying 
them  with  the  dainties  of  the  land,  they  would 
be  held  very  uneasy,  and  I  make  it  a  point  to 
keep  all  such  information  from  them.” 


HORSE  vs.  MULE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  seen  a  good  many  com¬ 
munications  in  your  paper  showing  the  advan¬ 
tage' of  mules  over  horses.  I  wish  to  give  you 
a  few  fireside  calculations  of  an  old  farmer. 

To  start  with  a  team  of  ten  mules,  which  will 
cost,  say,  $1200 ;  the  losses  would  amount  to 
at  least  one  in  two  years,  which  at  the  same 
price,  would  be  sixty  dollars  a  year  to  keep  up 
his  team.  Suppose  another  to  start  with  four 
horses  and  six  mares,  costing  $1000 ;  he  ought 
to  raise  not  less  than  two  colts  a  year — the  cost 
of  raising  which  is,  say  $40.  As  I  have  allowed 
that  five  mules  would  die  in  ten  years,  I  will 
allow  that  eight  horses  would  die  in  the  same 
time,  which  would  leave  the  farmer  twenty-two 
horses  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years.  He  ought  to 
have  sold  during  the  ten  years  twelve  of  these 
at  $1200;  now  deduct  the  cost  of  raising,  $480, 
which  would  make  his  team  cost  him  $280, 
during  the  ten  years.  Whereas 

If  he  were  to  attcmpt  to  raise  the  mules,  he 
would  have  to  buy  mares,  which  added  to  the 
cost  and  trouble  of  raising  them,  would  make  it 
cheaper  in  the  end  to  buy  the  mules.  But 
where  are  the  mares  to  come  from  if'we  all  raise 
mules  ?  They  say  that  mules  live  longer,  stand 
abuse,  and  eat  less  than  horses.  I  have  disposed 
of  the  long  life  in  allowing  eight  horses  to  die 
in  the  same  time  that  five  mules  would.  I  can 
allow  nothing  for  abuse  to  either ;  and  as  for 
eating  less,  I  have  not  found  it  the  case.;  be¬ 
cause  I  can  turn  my  horses  out  on  grass  every 
night  for  six  months  in  the  year,  besides  all 
times  when  they  are  not  used,  and  have  always 
found  the  old  saying  true  about  mules,  “  that 
there  was  but  two  places  for  a  mule,  the  stable 
and  the  harness ;”  for  as  soon  as  he  is  turned 
out  he  will  get  into  mischief,  consequently  eat 
more  grain  in  a  year  than  a  horse. 

Virginia  is  now  paying  to  Kentucky  $200,000 
or  $300,000  per  annum  for  mules;  and  must  pay 
more,  because  the  Kentuckians  have  already 
bought  up  a  large  number  of  mares  in  Western 
Virginia  at  double  the  price  they  formerly  sold  for, 


and  have  almost  stopped  the  raising  of  horses 
there ;  and  wre  arc  obliged  from  necessity  to  buy 
their  mules.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  high  price  of  horses  at  present ; 
and  I  think  that  they  will  steadily  rise  to  nearly 
double  their  present  value.  Now,  sir,  this  must 
be  a  losing  game.  Virginia,  once  famed  for  her 
fine  horses,  has  now  become  tributary  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  for  animals  to  supply  their  places,  which 
cannot  keep  up  their  own  race,  and  must  be  an 
increasing  tax  on  her  farmers,  who  could  raise 
their  own  horses  and  some  to  spare. — Southern 
Planter. 

- OOO - 

TnE  Cost  of  Living. — The  following  table, 
from  the  Tribune ,  shows  the  prices  of  food  and 
fuel  in'  this  City  for  the  past  half-dozen  years. 
It  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  we 
think  its  figures  may  be  relied  on  as  correct : 


Articles.  1849.  ’50.  ’51.  ’52.  ’53.  ’54. 

Wheat  Flour,  State.  4.81  5.25  4.31  4.18  4.62  8.81 

Rye  Flour,  fine .  2.81  2.87  3.50  3.31  3.81  6.12 

Corn  Meal,  Jersey.  2.75  2.81  3.12  3,25  3.00  4.50 

Wheat,  Genessee...  1.25  1.33  1.14  1.11  1,28  2.25 

Rye .  57  59  73  77  00  1.20 

Oats .  36  41  45  39  46  52 

Corn . .  59  61  64  64  67  1.02 

Candles,  Mold .  111/2  12  12  13  12  16 

Candles,  Sperm....  34  42  43  40  32  29 

Coal,  Ahthracite...  5.50  5.50  5.00  5.50  5.00  7.00 

Coffee,  Brazil .  61/2  83/4  93/4  9%  91/2  11 

Coffee,  Java .  8V2  11  121/2  111 4  iu/2  14 

Fish,  Dry  Cod .  2.62  2.81  2.75  4.18  3.25  3.37 

Mackeral,  No.  1  —  9.87  11.62  10.25  11.00  12.50  15.50 

Molasses,  N.0  .  231/2  26  31  29  28  29 

Oil,  Sperm .  1.12  1,20  1.27  1.31  1.35'  1.45 

Pork,  Mess .  10.06  10,25  15.00  18.75  15.75  15.75 

Pork,  Prime .  8,25  8,50  13.00  16.75  13.37  13,50 

Beef,  Mess .  12.12  9.25  9.75  10.00  10.00  11.50 

Beef,  Prime .  8.25  6.00  5.50  6.00  5.75  6.37 

Pickled  Hams .  53/4  6I/2  9  93/j.  91/2  9 

Pickled  Shoulders.  4  31/2  63/4  8  61/4  6V2 

Lard .  61/4  63/s  *  63/4  10  93/4101/2 

Butter,  State .  17  18  16  22  20  20 

Cheese .  6V2  73/4  7  8I/2  91/2  11 

Rice .  3.12  3.50  2.87  3.62  4.37  4.75 

Salt,  Liverpool .  1.25  1.37  1.40  1.15  1.57  1.70 

Soap.  New-York....  41  2  5  5  51/2  6  6 1/2 

Sugar,  New-Orleans  4%  4%  5  43/4  5  6 

Sugar’,  Cuba .  4B/s  43/4  5Ve  43/4  47/s  5 

■Sugar,  refined  white  81/4  SVs  8V2  77/s  83/g  8I/2 

Tea,  Young  Hyson.  43  47  53  55  50  50 

Tea,  Souchong .  33  26  24  18  17  23 

Tea,  Oolong .  —  35  33  30  29  33 

- MH - 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

SECURING  WILD  BEES. 

In  No.  15  of  the  Agriculturist ,  an  article  is 
copied  from  the  Maine  Farmer ,  stating  that  a 
Mr.  Smith  had  obtained  a  log  some  “  nine  feet 
long  by  two  and  a  half  diameter,  the  hollow  very 
large,  appearing  to  be  actually  filled  with  bees 
and  honey.”  As  the  process  for  obtaining  it 
was  particularly  given,  it  was  probably  intended 
as  advice  for  others  to  do  likewise — providing, 
of  course,  that  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  find 
the  bees.  [This  was  inserted  merely  as  an  in¬ 
teresting  item,  not  as  advice. — Eds.]  Now,  this 
is  all  well  enough  so  far  as  relates  to  securing 
the  bees  and  honey;  but  this  trouble  of  cutting 
off  a  large  log  and  conveying  it  home  entire,  in¬ 
dicates  that  something  more  is  expected ;  since 
combs  never  grow  better  with  age,  the  issue  of 
swarms  will  be  the  only  remuneration.  This 
then  being  the  object,  1  wish  those  of  your 
readers  who  may  take  trouble  in  this  line  to  get 
a  recompense,  and  to  this  end  they  should  ob¬ 
serve  some  of  the  conditions  of  a  hive  that  pro¬ 
duces  swarms. 

Should  the  hive  when  cut  from  the  tree  be  of 
the  proper  size,  taking  nearly  2000  cubic  inches 
as  the  standard  for  the  cavity,  it  would  probably 
be  well  enough  to  keep  it  for  a  stock,  (care  hav¬ 
ing  been  observed  not  to  break  the  comb.)  It 
would  appear  that  the  instinct  of  bees  when 
choosing  a  hive  is  somewhat  at  fault,  or  they 
are  very  often  compelled  by  circumstances,  to 
locate  disadvantageously.  They  have  been 
found  in  the  open  air,  attaching  their  combs  to 
some  large  over-hanging  branch ;  they  often  se¬ 
lect  cavities  entirely  too  small  for  their  accom¬ 
modation,  when  they  have  insufficient  room  for 
brood-combs,  so  that  the  production  of  young 
bees  will  not  supply  the  place  of  the  old  that  are 


continually  dying  off,  and  should  they  last  till  cold 
weather,  they  must  starve,  as  there  is  also  too 
little  room  for  storing  honey.  Any  family  of 
bees  discovered  under  these  circumstances,  may 
be  transferred,  with  their  combs,  to  a  hive  of  or¬ 
dinary  size.  Even  should  they  be  found  occu¬ 
pying  a  cavity  the  enormous  size  of  Mr.  Smith’s, 
it  appears  to  me  worse  than  folly  to  expect  a 
swarm  from  it.  It  is  now  a  fact  pretty  well  es¬ 
tablished,  that  before  a  stock  will  construct 
queen-cells  and  prepare  for  swarming,  they  must 
occupy  about  all  the  combs  with  brood  and 
honey— whether  the  whole  hive  is  filled  or  not. 
This  large  tree  of  Mr.  Smith’s  being  filled  with 
combs  already  constructed,  the  queen  would  al¬ 
ways  find  empty  cells  for  her  eggs,  the  bees  for 
their  honey,  and  there  being  no  necessity  for 
an  emigration,  in  most  places  they  would  never 
swarm.  When  the  mortality  of  the  old  bees 
just  equals  the  production  of  the  young,  of  course 
there  is  no  further  increase.  Experience  has 
repeatedly  proved,  that  there  are  no  more  bees 
in  stocks  that  cast  no  swarms  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  than  at  the  end  of  the  first.  They  may, 
however,  be  transferred  to  a  hive  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  process,  and  made  as  profitable  as  any. 

About  the  first  of  April  is  the  best  time. 
First  introduce  some  tobacco  smoke  into  the  en¬ 
trance — arouse  the  bees  and  puff  in  more.  This 
prevents  much  flying,  and  any  disposition  to 
sting.  With  wedges  open  the  log — select  about 
15  lbs.  of  combs  stored  with  honey — the  hive  to 
receive  them  bottom  up — the  comb  should  be 
regularly  placed  about  the  right  distance  apart, 
on  their  edges,  and  rolls  of  paper  be  placed  be¬ 
tween  to  preserve  their  position.  Let  the  hive 
then  be  filled  out  with  brood  combs,  taken  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  bees,  which  are  to  be  trans- 
fered  with  them,  taking  care  to  let  the  edges 
rest  directly  on  the  edges  of  those  below.  When 
the  hive  is  about  half  full,  cross-sticks  should  be 
introduced.  The  hive  is  to  remain  bottom  up, 
till  the  bees  cement  the  combs  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  hive,  which  a  large  family  will  do  in 
a  few  days,  unless  cold  prevents.  A  board 
should  closely  fit  over  the  top,  to  keep  out  wa¬ 
ter.  Through  the  center  of  one  side,  there 
should  be  a  passage  made  for  the  bees  an  inch 
in  diameter ;  this  will  ventilate  sufficiently,  un¬ 
less  the  weather  is  very  warm  and  the  family 
large ;  in  which  case  the  board  should  be  raised 
a  little  to  prevent  the  combs  bending  out  of 
shape  by  too  much  heat.  After  the  combs  arc 
well  attached,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  board,  the  hive  may  be  turned  right  end 
up.  Should  the  combs  be  very  old  and  black, 
perhaps  it  would  be  best  not  to  fill  the  hive  any 
more  than  half  fall,  as  this  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  pruning  very  soon.  If  some  brood- 
comb  and  honey  was  not  quite  essential  at  this 
season,  the  bees  alone  might  be  put  into  an 
empty  hive ;  yet  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
constructing  combs  will  take  both  honey  and 
time,  consequently,  swarms  from  such  a  stock 
must  of  necessity  be  later.  Many  persons  will 
object  to  this  operation  for  fear  of  stings,  but  I 
can  assure  them  there  is  no  trouble  on  that  ac¬ 
count  ;  only  begin  right ;  introduce  the  tobacco 
smoke  at  the  commencement,  apply  it  occasion¬ 
ally  during  the  operation ;  with  this  help,  much 
that  we  have  to  do  with  bees  is  comparatively 
easy,  though  without,  nearly  impossible.  On 
many  accounts,  for  most  operations,  it  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  either  puff-ball  or  chloroform. 

M.  Quinby, 

"Author  of  Mysteries  of  Bee-keeping.” 

St.  JohnSville,  N.  Y.,  Feb.,  1854. 

- •  o  • - 

A  Large  Pear  Tree. — Henry  Ward  Beecher 
tells  of  a  pear  tree  in  Illinois,  about  ten  miles 
from  Vincennes,  Ind.,  that  bore  184  bushels  of 
pears  in  1834,  and  140  bushels  in  1840,  of  large 
sized  pears.  One  foot  above  the  ground  it  girths 
ten  feet,  and  nine  feet  above,  six  and  a  half  feet, 
and  its  branches  spread  over  a  space  sixty-nine 
feet  wide.  It  is  said  to  be  about  fifty  years  old. 

- 0  O  o - 

California. — The  total  product  of  tire  mines 
of  California  sir\ce  the  discovery  (five  years  and 
ten  months  ago)  is  estimated  at  $200,000,000. 
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For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

SEED-PLANTERS. 

Salem,  N.  Y.',  January  11,  1854. 

Let  those  farmers  who  raise  Indian  corn, 
beans,  turnips,  beets,  &c.,  and  who  wish  to 
economise  the  expense  of  labor,  by  putting  the 
seed  into  the  ground  for  about  one-third  the 
usual  expense,  purchase  seed-planters,  which 
may  be  bought  extremely  low,  when  compared 
with  the  benefits  derived  from  their  use.  They 
can  do  the  work  letter  than  is  generally  done 
with  the  hand  and  hoc ;  they  also  stand  a 
better  chance  to  get  the  seed  in  when  the  ground 
is  in  good  condition  to  receive  it;  for  be  it 
known  that  with  the  help  of  one  on  proper 
land,  a  man,  a  horse,  and  boy  to  ride,  will  easily 
do  the  work  of  eight  men,  also  the  quantity  of 
seed  used  may  be  regulated  at  discretion.  They 
will  also  do  good  business  on  lands  less  favora¬ 
ble.  I  have  worked  them  to  good  advantage  on 
steep  side  hills,  and  stony  fields.  In  the  latter 
case  a  stone  may  occasionally  fall  back  into  the 
row;  they  should  be  thrown  off;  and  if  any 
seeds  remain  above  ground,  they  should  be 
covered.  If  some  of  the  stones  are  tight,  the 
whifHetree  (which  should  be  light)  should  be 
tied  to  the  machine  with  a  cord,  which  is  less  in 
strength  than  the  machine,  otherwise  when  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  a  tight  stone,  the  horse 
would  be  likely  to  break  it,  whereas  if  only  the 
cord  is  broken,  you  may  soon  resume  operations. 
Such  was  the  plan  1  adopted  last  spring  on 
rough  soils,  and  yet  in  the  worst  cases,  the 
time  saved  by  using  the  machine,  was  fully 
equal  to  the  services  of  three  able-bodied  men 
for  each  day,  and  the  planter  remains  uninjured. 
The  corn,  beans,  carrots,  and  turnips  came  up 
as  well  as  though  they  had  been  planted  the  or¬ 
dinary  way.  S.  It.  Gray. 

In  additition  to  what  our  correspondent  says 
about  seed-planters,  we  would  inform  our 
readers  that  a  small  hand  seed-planter  to  sow 
onion  and  turnip  seed,  may  be  had  for  $3.  It 
rvill  save  the  labor  of  three  or  four  persons.  A 
seed-sower  which  can  be  trundled  along  by 
hand,  much  more  easily  than  the  lightest  wheel¬ 
barrow,  can  be  purchased  for  $7.  It  will  sow 
beet,  carrot,  parsnep,  and  smaller  seeds  accu¬ 
rately,  as  fast  as  five  or  six  persons.  For  corn, 
peas,  and  beans,  a  larger  seed-sower  is  requisite, 
and  costs  $14  to  $10. 

- «-+-• - 

Manure  Gatherer. — A.  R.  Ilurst,  of  Harris- 
burgh,  Pa.,  has  invented  an  implement  for  gath¬ 
ering  the  manure  of  barn-yards  and  sheds  in 
heaps  for  greater  convenience  of  loading  upon 
carts.  This  is  done  by  arranging  upon  runners 
a  tool  similar  in  its  construction  to  an  ordinary 
manure  fork,  yet  larger  and  stronger,  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  can  be  said  to  rake  the  ground 
gathering  up  the  manure,  or  tilted  so  as  to  re¬ 
lease  its  load.  It  is  intended  when  used  in 
yards  to  be  drawn  by  a  horse.  The  inventor 
has  applied  for  a  patent. — Scientific  American. 


CLAIMS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PATENTS 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  14,  1854. 

Picking  and  Cleaning  Flax. — A.  II.  Caryl, 
of  Sandusky  City  Ohio :  I  claim  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  picker  having  teeth  hooked  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  rotation  and  arranged  on  sepa¬ 
rate  bars  so  connected  with  the  shaft  as  to 
leave  open  spaces  for  the  free  passage  of  foreign 
substance  as  specified,  when  this  is  combined 
with  hooked  teeth  in  a  series  of  bars  above  with 
open  spaces  between  them  substantially  as  spe¬ 
cified,  with  a  current  or  currents  of  air  to  act 
on  the  pickers  during  the  operation  of  comb¬ 
ing,  and  with  the  rotation  brush  acting  on  the 
picker  teeth  as  specified. 

Planting  Hoes. — W.  G.  Sterling,  of  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.:  I  do  not  claim  the  blade  with  a 
tubular  handle  attached,  nor  the  opening  and 
closing  orifice  for  the  discharge  of  the  grain. 


I  claim  the  cylinder  in  connection  with  the 
tubular  handle  and  the  lever,  with  the  sliding 
plate  attached,  as  described. 

Machine  for  Cleaning  Wool. — L.  S.  Chi¬ 
chester,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  although  I  have 
described  and  represented  the  form  of  the  ribs, 
barbs  and  picker  teeth,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  limiting  myself  thereto. 

Nor  do  I  wish  to  limit  myself  to  the  use  of  a 
rotating  brush  for  presenting  or  feeding  the 
fibres  to  the  ribs  and  picker  teeth,  as  this  makes 
no  part  of  my  invention. 

Nor  do  I  wish  to  limit  myself  to  the  form, 
number,  or  manner  of  making  or  operating  the 
teeth. 

I  claim  making  the  edges  of  the  ribs  when 
combined  with  picker  teeth  for  catching  and 
drawing  the  fibres  through  as  specified  with 
lateral  inclined  or  curved  slats  terminating  in  an 
enlargement  or  hole  to  receive  the  fibres  and 
guide  them  away  laterally  from  the  picker 
teeth  to  prevent  them  from  being  chafed  or  cut 
between  the  teeth  and  ribs  as  specified. 

I  also  claim  making  the  lateral  slots  in  the 
edges  of  the  ribs,  as  specified,  and  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  picker  teeth  at  or  near  the  por¬ 
tion  of  that  length  of  the  ribs,  where  the  fibres 
begin  to  be  drawn  through,  as  specified,  where¬ 
by  1  effectually  avoid  the  cutting  of  the  fibres. 

I  also  claim  uniting  the  contiguous  barbs  of 
any  two  ribs,  and  extending  them  down  below 
the  points  of  the  picker  teeth,  as  specified,  to 
prevent  fibres  from  passing  without  being  picked 
or  drawn  through. 

Finallv,  I  claim  in  combination  with  the  ribs 
having  lateral  slots,  as  specified,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  card  teeth  interposed  between  the 
picker  teeth,  as  stated. 

Smut  Machines. — Jacob  Benner,  of  Liberty, 
Pa.  Additional  to  original  Letters  Patent  dated 
Sept.  11,  1847 :  I  claim  making  the  slotted 
openings  in  the  concave  horizontal  instead  of 
vertical,  as  they  were  in  the  original  patent,  as 
described. 

Second,  the  arrangement  and  combination  of 
my  machine  in  a  close  cover,  together  with  the 
spouts  in  the  manner,  as  set  forth. 

Horse  Bells. — Jason  Barton,  of  Middle  Ilad- 
dam,  Ct.:  I  do  not  claim  the  employment  or  use 
of  two  clappers  or  balls  in  each  bell,  for  they 
have  been  previously  used. 

I  claim  hanging  or  suspending  the  tongues 
within  the  bells,  as  described,  viz.,  having  the 
tongues  placed  over  curved  holders,  which  are 
attached  to  the  pad,  said  holders  being  within 
the  bells,  and  so  arranged  that  the  tongues  may 
be  placed  over  them  at  different  points,  and 
thereby  be  suspended  in  the  centers  of  the  bells, 
irrespective  of  the  positions  which  the  pad  and 
bells  may  have  when  attached  to  the  body  of 
the  animal. 

Machines  for  Stuffing  Horse  Collars. — J. 
W.  Howell,  of  New-Paris,  Ohio :  I  claim  the 
construction  of  the  hopper  with  an  adjustable 
grate  or  crib  bottom,  in  combination  with  the 
piston,  funnel,  clamps,  and  lever,  acting  thereon, 
as  set  forth. 

Saddle-Trees. — G.  B.  Ambler,  of  Trumbull, 
Conn. :.  I  claim  the  combination  of  the  crouper 
loop  in  one  piece  with  the  water  hook,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  either  in  their  respective 
positions  without  the  aid  of  screws  or  other  ap¬ 
pendages  than  those  herein  set  forth,  and  to  be 
used  as  described. 

Ball  Valves  for  Pumps. — J.  R.  Basset,  (as¬ 
signor  to  C.  II.  AYilliams,)  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
I  claim  the  method  of  aiding  and  insuring  the 
operation  of  the  ball  valve  by  means  of  an  in¬ 
tervening  or  dividing  ridge  placed  between  the 
openings,  and  forming  part  of  the  semi-annular 
chamber,  as  described,  by  which  the  valve  is 
made  to  seek  and  occupy  its  appropriate  seat 
when  acted  on  by  the  discharge  water  in  one  or 
the  other  direction. 


Guano  from  Sea-Weed. — A  new  patent  sub¬ 
stitute  for  guano,  consisting  of  decomposed  and 
concentrated  sea-weed,  is  about  to  be  introduced 


in  England,  by  a  Mr.  Longmaid,  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  claiming  the  prize  of  $5000  offered  by 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  The  material 
is  reduced  to  powder  so  as  to  be  applicable  by 
the  drill.  A  large  number  of  experiments  to 
test  its  fertilizing  properties  have  been  made 
during  the  last  year.  An  analysis  has  been 
published  by  Professor  Way.  The  process  is 
stated  to  be  very  simple,  and  the  price  estimated 
at  $25  per  ton  or  under,  and  it  is  proposed 
starting  manufactories  at  various  points  on  the 
coast.  — '-Sc ien tific  American. 


SLAUGHTER  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE. 

A  Buenos  Ayres  correspondent  of  the  New- 
Yorlt  Evening  Post  describes  the  slaughter  of 
cattle  in  that  region,  which  constitute  the  great 
staple  of  the  country.  They  furnish  for  export, 
hides,  horns,  jerked  beef,  tallow,  bones,  and 
animal  guano. 

The  animals  are  killed  by  stabbing  in  the  top 
of  the  head,  back  of  the  horns,  the  knife  pene¬ 
trating  the  brain  and  killing  them  instantly. 
The  writer  says : 

The  meat,  when  cut  from  the  bones,  is  passed 
to  a  table,  where  it  is  sliced  up  into  thin  slices, 
thrown  down  upon  the  floor,  caught  with  a  hook 
in  the  end  of  a  pole,  dragged  through  a  vat  of 
lime  to  cleanse  it  a  little,  when  it  is  piled  up  and 
salted,  and  left  to  drain.  After  a  few  days  it  is 
taken  from  this  pile  and  hung  on  poles  to  dry 
in  the  sun.  When  dried,  it  is  stacked  up  in 
regular  haystack  form,  where  it  remains  until 
exported  as  jerked  leef.  Sometimes  it  is  piled 
up  in  vast  quantities  under  sheds.  The  cattle 
killed  at  these  places  are  frequently  very  lean ; 
this,  in  connection  with  the  process  of  curing, 
renders  jerked  beef,  in  my  estimation,  not  a  very 
desirable  article  for  food.  It  is  shipped  princi¬ 
pally  to  Brazil  and  Havana. 

Every  part  of  the  animal  is  devoted  to  some 
profitable  purpose.  Even  the  pith  of  the  horns 
are  useful ;  connected  together  by  a  part  of  the 
skull  they  are  used  for  fencing ;  and  when  skil¬ 
fully  put  up,  constitute  a  good  and  handsome 
fence. 

Marcs,  by  thousands,  are  also  killed  at  these 
butchering  establishments ;  they  arc  knocked 
on  the  head  instead  of  being  stabbed.  The 
skins  are  preserved,  and  the  carcase  is  steamed 
to  produce  oil.  General  Rosas,  while  in  author¬ 
ity,  prohibited  the  killing  of  -mares,  in  order 
not  to  decrease  the  number  of  horses,  which,  in 
that  country,  constitute  the  right  arm  of  war. 
The  Indians  are  very  fond  of  them  for  food. 
Two  years  ago,  fine  mares  could  be  purchased 
for  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  each.  The 
wholesale  slaughter  of  cattle  has  made  them 
scarce  ;  a  few  years  since,  three  millions  of  hides 
were  exported  annually ;  at  present,  the  num¬ 
ber  will  not  exceed  half  a  million.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  meat  is  sent  to  market  for  retail  is 
thus  described : 

All  the  principle  bones  are  cut  out  of  the 
carcase  on  the  killing-ground.  It  is  then  cut  up 
in  strips,  and  thrown  across  the  bare  back  of  a 
horse,  and  a  dirty  boy  or  man  put  upon  the  top 
of  it,  and  sent  into  town.  Or,  if  not  cut  up,  it 
is  sent  in  a  cart,  and  when  it  arrives  at  the  mar¬ 
ket,  or  shop,  it  is  stretched  with  cords  between 
two  posts,  just  as  wide  as  it  can  be  stretched 
without  being  torn  asunder.  This  gives  to  the 
beef  a  very  mean  appearance  ;  it  is,  in  general, 
tender  and  good  eating.  Heretofore,  butcher’s 
meat  has  been  very  cheap,  but  at  present  a  good 
roast  will  cost  you  from  seventy-five  cents  to  a 
dollar. 

• - •  •  < - 

The  following  is  found  in  so  very  respectable 
a  paper  as  the  London  Mark  Lane  Express ,  but 
we  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  there  is 
either  some  mistake,  or  a  large  amount  of  hum¬ 
bug.  The  dry  flour  of  the  dearest  bread  costs 
more  than  half  the  retail  price  : 

A  New  Description  of  Bread.' — Considerable 
sensation  has  been  created  by  the  announcement 
of  a  discovery  which,  if  real,  is  almost  miracu- 
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lous.  A  person  in  Paris  pretends  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  process  of  making  bread  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cost  only  19  centimes  the  4  lb.  loaf,  or 
rather  less  than  one  sou  per  pound,  whereas  the 
average  price  in  France  is  at  this  moment  more 
than  five  sous.  He  has  made  several  loaves  for 
the  Government,  and  for  scientific  individuals, 
and  yesterday  I  saw  and  ate  some  of  the  bread. 
It  is  white,  glutinous,  and  appears  to  be  made 
principally  from  wheaten  flour.  The  inventor, 
who  has  not  taken  out  a  patent,  but  keeps  the 
process  to  himself,  asserts  that  the  economy  is 
in  the  process,  and  is  not  obtained  by  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  inferior  substances.  Indeed,  there 
is,  no  farinaceous  substance  sufficiently  low- 
priced  now  for  bread  to  be  made  from  it  at  one 
sou  per  pound.  It  is  possible  that  there  may 
be  less  gluten  in  the  bread  made  by  this  process 
than  in  that  sold  by  the  bakers ;  but  judging 
from  the  taste  and  appearance,  I  should  say  that 
the  nutritious  properties  are  not  10  per  cent,  at 
the  outside  less  than  in  the  regular  baker’s 
bread;  whereas  the  economy  in  price  is  four- 
fifths.  The  statement  of  the  inventor  appears 
incredible ;  but  he  has  offered  to  prove  the  real¬ 
ity  of  his  announcement,  and  is  in  treaty  with 
the  Government  for  the  sale  of  his  secret, — Co¬ 
respondent  of  the  Globe. 

- - 

LIGHT  FOR  ANIMALS. 

The  following  we  find  in  our  drawer  uncre¬ 
dited.  It  conveys  truthful  hints. 

We  are  often  impressed  with  the  gross  neg¬ 
lect  of  otherwise  intelligent  men,  in  not  se¬ 
curing  abundant  light  for  animal  life.  To  the 
animal  and  the  plant  alike,  and  to  each  and 
every  human  being,  light  as  well  as  warmth,  is 
absolutely  indispensable.  Put  a  plant  in  a  cel¬ 
lar,  and  it  will  grow  up  colorless,  flexible  and 
healthless.  Put  it  in  a  dark  place,  and  give  it 
air,  and  it  will  hardly  do  better.  Yet  people 
will  bring  up  animals  imprisoned  and  housed. 
Tn  some  public  remarks  we  had  occasion  to 
make,  we  stated  that  a  pig  would  not  grow,  if 
deprived  of  light.  We  soon  after  met  an  old 
gentleman,  and  he  had  been  sixty  years  with¬ 
out  discovering  the  fact,  and  the  first  words  he 
addressed  to  us  were:  “Well,  you  told  me 
why  my  pigs  would  not  grow.  Two  years  ago, 
I  put  in  a  snug  place  under  my  barn,  six  pigs. 
It  was  warm,  but  dark,  and  they  were  fed 
through  the  floor.  In  the  spring,  I  took  them 
out,  and  they  looked  like  rats.  They  hadn’t 
grown  a  pound.”  A  farmer  of  our  acquaintance 
was  some  time  since  driving  a  fine  mare.  We 
asked  him  how  she  became  blind.  He  told  us 
that  he  put  her  and  two  other  three  years’  old 
horses  into  a  perfectly  dark  stable  in  the  fall, 
and  in  the  spring,  soon  after  they  came  to  light, 
they  went  stone  blind.  These  illustrations  show 
conclusively,  that  light  is  necessary  to  every 
living  and  growing  thing.  Our  barns  are  not 
light  enough.  Our  houses,  too  many  of  them, 
are  too  destitute  of  light.  Parents  pursue  a 
blind  and  benighted  course,  when  they  encour¬ 
age  their  children  in  living  housed  and  impris¬ 
oned — when  they  encourage  them  in  envelop¬ 
ing  their  faces  under  impenetrable  veils,  lest 
their  cheeks  should  blister.  You  cannot  blister 
the  cheek  of  a  cherry,  or  a  peach.  Better  re¬ 
member  that  the  ruddy  glow  of  priceless  health, 
and  the  life  and  animation  that  irradiate  beauty, 
can  never  exist  in  perfection,  unless  in  full  and 
free  exposure  to  air  and  sun-light. 


The  Laboring  Man. — Mark,  says  a  sensible 
writer,  the  laboring  man,  who  breakfasts  at  six, 
and  then  walks  perhaps  two  or  three  miles  to 
his  work.  He  is  full  of  health  and  a  stranger 
to  doctors. — Mark  on  the  other  hand,  your 
clerk,  who  takes  tea  and  toast  at  eight,  and  sits 
down  to  the  store  at  nine,  or  half  past.  He  is 
a  pale,  effeminate  creature,  full  of  sarsaparilla 
and  patent  worm  medicine,  and  pills  and 
things.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  this  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  lay  down  the  yardstick  and  scissors, 
and  take  up  the  scythe  or  a  flail  for  a  year  or 


two.  By  remaining  in  their  present  occupation 
they  only  help  to  fill  up  cemeteries,  and  that’s 
about  as  miserable  use  of  humanity  as  you  can 
name. 

- - 

There  are  some  who  live  without  any  design 
at  all,  and  only  pass  in  the  world  like  straws 
on  a  river  ;  they  do  not  go,  but  are  carried. 

Alphabetical  Proverbs. — A  clear  conscience 
makes  a  sure  card. 

Be  a  friend  to  thyself,  and  others  will  be  so 
too. 

Care  w.ill  kill  a  cat,  yet  there  is  no  living  with¬ 
out. 

Every  moment  of  time  is  a  monument  of 
mercy. 

Few  things  are  impossible  to  industry  and 
skill. 

Have  not  thy  cloak  to  make  when  it  begins 
to  rain. 

If  you  open  not  your  door  to  the  devil,  he 
goes  away. 

Just  praise  is  only  a  debt,  but  flattery  is  a 
present. 

Late  ere  I  love,  said  Augustus,  long  ere  I 
leave. 


One  eye  of  the  master  sees  more  than  ten  of 
the  man. 


Remarks. — The  news  per  steamer  Europa 
from  Great  Britain  is  to  the  1 1  th  February.  Her 
markets  and  those  of  France  were  well  supplied 
with  breadstuffs  of  all  kinds  ;  the  weather  was 
highly  favorable  for  "sowing  grain — much  of 
which  is  always  put  in  there  during  the  winter 
months.  The  markets  were  dull,  anticipating  a 
decline.  This  news  has  affected  prices  at  home 
unfavorably,  and  we  have  to  notice  another 
decline  in  flour  the  past  week,  say  from  25  to 
44  cents  per  bbl.,  according  to  quality.  Wheat 
has  fallen  to  correspond.  Corn  has  given  way 
4  to  0  cents  per  bu.,  Oats  2  to  3  cents,  Rye  and 
Barley  remain  at  about  last  week’s  prices.  Pork 
is  less  by  50  cents  per  bbl.,  Lard,  J  cent,  per 
lb.,  while  Beef  is  at  a  small  advance.  Wool 
dull,  but  no  change  in  price. 

Cotton,  we  are  glad  to  note,  has  advanced  about 
i  of  a  cent  per  lb.  all  round. 

Other  southern  products  remain  as  per  our 
last. 

Money  may  be  said  to  be  easier,  but  good 
paper  is  still  sold  outside  of  the  Banks  at  8  to 
13  per  cent.  Stocks  have  been  more  in  request 
at  advancing  rates. 

- •  ©  • - 

PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

Wholesale  prices  of  the  more  important  Vegetables, 
Fruits,  &e. 

Washington  Market,  New-York,  Feb.  25, 1854. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes  Carters,  f  bbl.,  $3  50@$3  75  ; 
Mercers,  $3  25@$3  50  ;  Western  Reds,  $2  75  ;  Junes,  $3© 
$3  25  ;  Cabbages,  $  100,  $7@$7  50  ;  Extra  Cabbages,  $8 
@$10  ;  Onions  white,  pbbl.  $3@$3  50  ;  red  do,  $2@$2  50 ; 
Parsneps  $  bbl., $2  25@$2  50 ;  Carrots,  $  bbl.,  $1@$1  50  ; 
Beets,  $1  25@$1  50;  Turnips,  Ruta  Baga,  f  bbl.,  $1  75; 
white  do.,  §1  75@$2;  Celery,  f  do/.,  bunches,  $1  25  @ 
$1  50 ;  Eggs  per  doz.,  18  cents. 

Fruits.— Apples,  Greenings,  f  bbl.,  $3@$3  50  ;  Russets, 
P  bbl.,  $2  75@$3;  Spitzenburgs,  $  bbl.,  $3@$3  50 ;  Gilli- 
tiower,  $  bbl.,  $3  ;  Swaar,P  bbl,  $4  ;  Cranberries,  p  bbl., 
$5  50@$8. 

•  ©  0 

NEW-YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  February  27,  1854. 

The  sales  for  the  past  week  have  been  rather  dull,  owing 
to  the  very  stormy  weather,  but  to-day  they  were  more 
brisk. 

The  number  of  extra  beeves  to-day  was  not  as  large  as  last 
week.  The  prices  range  about  the  same  as  one  week  ago. 

Lowest  price,  8%c. 

Middling  beef,  OJ^c. 

Best,  10^c. 


Pork  til  the  carcase  at  Washington  market  is  worth  8, 
8 and  9c.  Mutton,  8,  8%,  and  9c. 

Washington  Yards,  Forty-fourth  street. 

A.  M.  ALLERtroN,  Proprietor, 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  IN  MARKET  TO-DAY 


Beeves, 

2,016 

Cows, 

14 

Calves, 

227 

Sheep, 

445 

Swine, 

485 

Of  these  there  were  forwarded  by  the  Harlem  Railroad, 
beeves,  136  ;  cows,  14  ;  sheep,  48. 

By  the  Hudson  River  railroad,  beeves,  050. 

By  the  Eric  railroad,  beeves,  950  ;  swine,  485. 

New- York  State  furnished  by  cars,  560. 

From  Pennsylvania,  on  foot,  150. 

.Ohio  by  cars,  850. 

Kentucky,  by  cars,  206. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Allekton  reports  the  price  of  swine  at  6c.,  the 
same  as  last  wook. 

Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  street. 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  IN  MARKET  TO-DAV. 

Beeves,  300  2 

Cows  and  Calves,  60  3H 

Sheep,  3,500 

Veals,  25 

Browning’s,  Sixth  street. 


Beeves,  210 

Cows,  75 

Sheep,  3,200 


O’Brien’s, iSixth  street. 

Beevoe,  150 

Cows,  40 

Mr.  Chamberlin  reports  the  price  of  beef  from  8@10c. 
sheep  from  $4  50@$7  ;  cows  and  calves,  from  $25@$35@ 
$50  ;  Veals,  5@7c.  per  pound. 

- - — •  •« - 


PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce,  Groceries,  Provisions,  Lumber,  Ac. 

Aslies. 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853 . p  100  lbs.  5  93>4@ - 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852 . 6  - 


Beeswax. 

American  Yollow . p  lb.  —  28  @29 

Bristles. 

American,  Gray  ami  White . —  40  @—  45 

Coal. 

Liverpool  Orrel . p  chaldron,  10  60  @  14  — 

Scotch . . @ _ — 

Sidney .  7  75  @  60 

Pictou .  8  50  @  - 

Anthracite - :  . p  2,000  lb.  6  50  @  7  _ 

Cotton,  Atlantic  Other  Out/ 

Ports.  Florida.  Ports. 

Inferior . —  @—  _  <g)—  _  @_ 


Low  to  good  ord. . 
Low  to  good  mid.. 
Mid.  fair  to  fair .. . 
Fully  fr.  to  good  fr. 
Good  and  tine . 


9X@10%  10%@11X  11  @11X 
10  @11  11%@11%  Il><f@12 

11X@—  11X@—  —  ®12% 


Cotton  Bagging. 

Gunny  Cloth . p  yard,—  11%@11^ 

American  Kentucky . . @_ _ 

Dundee . . @ _ 


Coffee. 


Java,  White . 

Mocha . 

Brazil . 

Maracaibo . 

St.  Domingo . (cas"). 

Cordage. 

Bale  Rope . 

Boit  Rope . 

Corks. 

Velvet,  Quarts  . 

Velvet,  Pints . 

Phials . 

Feathers. 

Live  Geese,  prime  . 

Flax. 

Jersey . 

Flour  and  Meal. 


fib.— 13  @-14 

. —  13X@— 14 

. —  10^@— 12 

. -12  ©-12X 

om-iokc 


P  11).  —  7  @—10 
. . @—16 


P  gro. —  85  @ — 45 

. —  20  @—28 

. —  4  @—12 


P  lb.  —  46  @—  49 
.  p  11).  —  8  @ —  9 


Sour . f  bbl.  7  25  @7  50 

Superfine  No.  2 .  7  75  @8  — 

State,  common  brands .  8  31)£@S  75 

State,  Straight  brand . .  8  37>$@8  43% 

State,  favorite  brands .  8  3l%@8  37 p; 

Western,  mixed  do .  8  31K@8  50  " 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  Straight  do .  8  314f@8  50 

Michigan,  fancy  brands .  8  50  @8  62>f 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands .  8  25  @8  50 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common .  8  25  @8  37Rf 

Ohio,  fancy  brands .  8  50  @8  62^ 

Ohio,  extra  brands .  8  75  @9  6 0.)4 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do .  8  62J^@9  37J£ 

Genesee,  fancy  brands .  8  75  @8  87^ 

Genesee,  extra  brands .  0 —  @10  — 

Canada,  (in  bond) .  8  31}^@8  37>f 

Brandywine .  8  56^@8  75  ' 

Georgetown .  8  56K@8  75 

Potersburgh  City .  8  56)^@8  75 

Richmond  Country .  8  37>k@8  563£ 

Alexandria .  8  37)£@8  50Jf 

Baltimore, ’Howard  Street .  8  37>£@8  56 \ 

Rye  Flour! .  6  —  @6  25 
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Corn  Meal,  Jersey . * . ' - @.4  25 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine. .  .  4  02%@5 — 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . $  punch.  2J  —  ©  — 

Grain. 

Wheat,  White  Genesee . bush.  2  20  @228 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) .  2  —  @2  10- 

Wheat,  Southern,  White .  2  —  @2  10 

Wheat,  Ohio,  White .  2 —  @2  05 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White .  2  10  @2  15 

Wheat,  Mixed  Western .  1  90  @2  — 

Wheat,  Western  Red .  1  85  @1  95 

Rye,  Northern .  1  20  @  — 

Corn,  Unsound .  1  10  © — 79 

Corn,  Round  Yellow . —  97  @-105 

Corn,  Round  White .  -103  @-104 

Corn,  Southern  White .  -104  @-105 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow . -  90  @ — 97 

Corn,  Southern  Mixed .  1  01  ©1  02 

Corn,  Western  Mixed .  -  97  @1  02 

Corn,  Western  Yellow . . @ - 

Barley . , . —  95  @1  05 

Oats,  River  and  Canal . —  52  @ — 54 

Oats,  New-Jersey . —  40  @—485; 

Oats,  Western . —  54  © — 55% 

Oats,  Penna . —  50  ® — 52 

Oats,  Southern . —  40  @ — 48 

Peas,  Black-eyed  . .  . ^  2  bush.  2  75  @2  87% 

Peas,  Canada . bush.  1  18%@ - 

Beans,  White .  1  50  @1  02% 

Hair. 

Rio  Giande,  Mixed . $  lb.  —  23  @  —  23% 

Buenos  Ayres,  Mixed . 21  @  — 23 

Hay,  for  shipping  : 

North  River,  in  bales . 100  lbs.  —  87%@ —  90 

Hemp. 

Russia,  clean  . 33  ton.285  —  @320  — 

Russia,  Outshot . . . @ - 

Manilla . lb. —  13%@ - 

Sisal .  . .  —  10  @ - 

Sunn . —  5%@ - 

Italian . ^3  ton,  240  —  @ - 

Jute . 120—  @125 

American,  Dew-rotted . 195  —  @200  — 

American,  do.,  Dressed . 210  —  @260  — 

American,  Water-rotted... . . @ - 

Hops. 

1853 . 5JP  lb.  —  40  @  —  44 

1852 . —  38  ©  —  40 

Lime. 

Rockland,  Common.  . 33  bbl. - @  1  13 

Lumber. 

WHOLESALE  TRICES. 

Timber,  White  Pine . 33  cubic  ft.  —  18  @  —  22 

Timber,  Oak . —  25  @  —  30 

Timber,  Grand  Island,  W.  O . —  35  @  —  38 

Timber,  Geo.  Yel.  Pine . (by  cargo)  —  18  @  —  22 

YARD  SELLING  PRICES 

Timber,  Oak  Scantling . Up  M.  ft.  30  —  @40  — 

Timber,  or  Beams,  Eastern . .17  50  @  18  75 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Worked . . @35  — 

Plank,  Geo.  Pine,  Unworked . 20  —  @25  — 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  Clear . 37  50  @40  — 

Plank  and  Boards,  N.  R.  2d  final . 30  —  @  35  — 

Boards,  North  River,  Box . 10  —  ©  17  — 

Boards,  Albany  Pine . 33  pee.  —  10  @  —  22 

Boards,  City  Worked . —  22  @  —  24 

Boards,  do.  narrow,  clear  ceiling . —  25  @ - 

Plank,  do.,  narrow,  clear  flooring . —  25  @ - 

Plank,  Albany  Pine . —  26  @  —  32 

Plank,  City  Worked . —  26  @  —  32 

Plank,  Albany  Spruce.  . —  18  ®  —  20 

Plank,  Spruce,  City  Worked . — •  22  ©  —  24 

Shingles,  Pine,  sawed . tgbunch,  2  25  @  2  50 

Shingles,  Pine,  split  and  shaved .  2  75  ©  3  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  3  ft.  1st  qual _ f)  M.24  —  @28  — 

Shingles,  Cellar,  3  ft.  2d  quality .  ..22  —  @25  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,  2  ft.  1st  quality . 19  —  @  21  — 

Shingles,  Cedar,2ft.  2d  quality . 17  —  @18  — 

Shingles,  Company,  3  ft . 32  —  ©  - - 

Shingles,  Cypress,  2  ft . . . @  10  — 

Shingles,  Cypress,  3  ft . . @22  — 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Pipe . 65  —  @  - 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Hhd . 52  —  @ - 

Staves,  White  Oak,  Bbl . 40  —  @ - 

Staves,  Red  Oak,  JIhd . 38  —  @35  — 

Heading,  White  Oak . 00  —  ©  —  — 

Molasses. 

New-Orlcans . 33  gall.  —  29  @ - 

Porto  Rico . —  24  @  —  28 

Cuba  Muscovado . —  25  ©  —  27 

Trinidad  Cuba . —  25  @  —  27 

Cardenas,  &c . —  23%’©  —  24 

Nails. 

Cut,  4d@G0d . . .  . ijjJlb.  —  4%@1'—  5 

Wrought,  6d@20d . . @  —  -- 

Naval  Stores. 

Turpentine,  Soft,  North  County, 33  2801b. —  —  @  5  75 

Turpentine,  Wilmington . . . —  —  ©  5;50 

Tar . . . $  bbl.  3  —  @  3‘50 

Pitch,  City .  2  75  © - 

Resin,  Common,  (delivered) .  1  75  @  \  97% 

Resin,  White . $  280  lb.  2  50  @  4  75 

Spirits  Turpentine . 33  gall, —  06  @  —  08 

Oil  Cake, 

Thin  Oblong,  City . 33  ton, - @ - 

Thick,  Round,  Country . . . @28  — 

Thin  Oblong  Country. . . @33  — 

Provisions. 

Beef,  Mess,  Country . ig?  bbl.  8  25  @1150 

Beef,  Prime,  Country . ti  —  @  5  37% 

Beef,  Mess,  City . 13  —  @13  50 

Beef,  Mess,  extra . 1 5  50  @10  50 

Beef,  Prime,  City . 7  25  @8  — 

Beef,  Mess;  repacked,  Wiscon . . @14  — 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . . .  13  tee,  20  —  @23  — 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . •  •  •  13  bbl'.  15  75  @16  — 

Pork,  Prime,  Western .  13  50  @ - 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . '. . 14  88  @10  — 

Pork,  Clear,  Western . . . . @17  — 


Hard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels . 13  lb.  —  10%@ - 

Hants,  Pickled, . —  8%@ —  9 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . . @ —  8% 

Shoulders,  Pickled . . . —  6^@ - 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted . . . . . @ —  6% 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . 13  bbl.  13  —  @15  50 

Beef,  Smoked . $  lb.  —  9  @—  9% 

Butter,  Orange  County . —  21  @ —  23 

Butter,  Ohio . —  12  @ —  15 

Butter,  New-York  State  Dairies . —  10  @ —  20 

Butter,  Canada . —  12  @ —  15 

Butter,  other  Foreign,  (in  bond,) . . @ —  — 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime . . . —  10  @ — 12 

Plaster  Paris. 

Blue  Nova  Scotia . ton,  3  50  @3  75 

White  Nova  Scotia . 3  50  @  3  62% 

Salt. 

Turks  Island .  13  bush. - @—  48 

St.  Martin’s . . @ - - 

Liverpool,  Ground . 13  sack,  1  10  ®  1  12%' 

Liverpool,  Fine . . . 1  45  ©  1  50 

Liverpool,  Fine,  Ashton’s . 1  72%@  1  75 

Saltpetre. 

Refined . 13—  0%©—  8 

Crude,  East  India . —  7  @ —  7% 

Nitrate  Soda . —  5  @ —  5% 

Seeds. 

Clover . 131b.— 10  ©—11% 

Timothy,  Mowed . 33  tee. 14  —  @17  — 

Timothy,  Reaped . 17 —  @20  — 

Flax,  American,  Rough . 13  hush.  —  @ - 

Linseed,  Calcutta . —  @ - 

Sugar. 

St.  Croix . 13  lb.  —  —  @ - 

New-Orleans . —  4  @ —  0% 

Cuba  Muscovado . —  4%@ —  6 

Porto  Rico . —  4%@ —  6% 

Havana,  White . —  7%@ —  8 

Havana,  Brown  and  Yellow . —  5  @ —  7% 

Manilla . —  5%@ - 

Brazil  White . —  6%@ —  7 

Brazil,  Brown . —  5  @ - 

Stuart's,  Double-Refined,  Loaf . —  9%@ - 

do.  do.  do.  Crushed  Iq!  —  9%@ - 

do.  do.  do.  Ground  :  g  :  —  8%@ - 

do.  (A)  Crushed .  :,sj:  —  9  @ - 

do.  2d  quality,  Crushed .  none. 

Tobacco. 

Virginia . 131b. - @—  — 

Kentucky . —  7  @ — 10 

Mason  County . —  6%@ —  11 

Maryland . . @—  — 

St. Domingo . —  12  @ — •  1 8 

Cuba . —  18%@—  23% 

Yara . —  40  @—  45 

Havana,  Fillers  and  Wrappers . —  25  @  1  — 

Florida  Wrappers . —  15  @ —  60 

Connecticut  Seed  Leaf . —  0  @ — 20 

Pennsylvania  Seed  Leaf . —  5%@ —  15 

Tallow. 

American,  Prime . . ^  lb.  —  11%@ —  12% 

Wool. 

American,  Saxony  Fleece . 33  lb-  —  50  @ —  55 

American,  Fuli-blood  Merino . —  46  @ —  48 

American  %  and  %  Merino  . —  42  @ — 45 

American,  Native  and  %  Merino . —  36]  @ —  28 

Extra,  Pulled, . —  42  @ —  48 

Superfine,  Pulled . . —  39  @ —  41 

No.  1 .  Pulled . —  33  @—  37 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Advertisements  for  the  American  Agriculturist  must  be 
paid  for  in  advance. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  WANTED. 

The  publishers  of  a  standard  agricultural 

Journal  wish  to  secure  the  services  of  a  young  man  who 
lias  had  experience  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden,  and  who 
is  capable  of  assisting  in  the  office  duties  of  a  paper,  such  as 
writing  and  preparing  articles,  correcting  proof,  answering 
correspond  ence,  &c.  To  such  a  man  there  is  a  fine  field  open, 
both  for  self-improvement  and  for  rising  in  the  editorial  pro¬ 
fession.  The  place  is  a  good  one  for  a  young  man  who  has 
just  completed  a  collegiate  course,  provided  he  has  had  suffi- 
cient  farm  experience  to  qualify  him  for  an  accurate  observer 
and  writer  on  agricultural  subjects.  Salary  first  year  mod¬ 
erate.  For  further  information  address  Alexander,  to  the 
care  of  the  editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  Netv- 
York,  stating  age  and  experience,  and  sending  articles  of 
composition  if  he  has  written  any  for  the  press.  Communi¬ 
cations  on  this  subject  will  be  considered  strictly  confiden¬ 
tial.  25-27 


MO.  1  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME.— THIS  VALUABLE 
fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  bolds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  has  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor.  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

F  or  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bagsof  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  “C.  15.  De 
Burg.  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

PERUVIAN  GUANO  of  best  quality. 

AGRICULTURAL  and  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
of  all  kinds. 

FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEEDS,  of  various  sorts,  fresh  home 
grown  and  imported. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST— weekly,  $1  per  vol¬ 
ume-two  volumes  a  year. 

For  sale  at  R.  L.  ALLEN’S  Agricultural  Warehouse  and 
eed  Store,  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York.  25-tf 


Tj NOR  SALE  AT  THE  SOUTH  NORWALK  NURSERY,  THE 
JL  Great  New  Rochelle  or  Lawton  Blackberry  Plants ;  also 
plants  of  the  White  fruited  Blackberry  For  sale  also  a  large 
stock  of  small  plants  of  the  new  or  North  River  Red  Antwerp 
plants,  at  the  low  price  of  fifteen  dollars  per  thousand.  The 
above  plants  all  warranted. 

GEO.  SEYMOUR  &  CO., 

24-36  South  Norwalk  Nursery,  Conn. 


ANTED— A  GARDENER— one  who  understands  his 
_  business,  and  can  bring  the  best  recommendations.— 
A  married  man  preferred.  . 

23-26*  ■  Apply  to  S.,  189  Water  street. 


ATKINS’  SELF-RAKING  REAPER.— 40  of  these  machines 
were  used  last  harvest  in  grass  or  grain  or  both,  with  al¬ 
most  uniformly  good  success,  in  nine  different  States  and 
Canada.  TWENTY-SIX  PREMIUMS,  including  two  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  (silver  and  bronze  medals,)  were  awarded  it 
at  the  autumn  exhibitions.  I  am  building  only  300,  which 
are  being  rapidly  ordered.  Mr.  Joseph  Hall,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  will  also  build  a  few.  US?”  Early  orders  necessary  to 
insure  a  reaper. 

Price  at  Chicago  $175 — $75  Cash  with  order,  note  for  $50, 
payable  when  reaper  works  successfully,  and  another  for  $50; 
payable  1st  December  next  with  interest.  Or  $160  cash  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Warranted  to  be  a  good  Self-Raking  Reaper. 

Agents  properly  recommended,  wanted  throughout  the 
country.  Experienced  agents  preferred.  It  is  important 
this  year  to  have  the  machines  widely  scattered. 

Descriptive  circulars  with  cuts,  and  giving  impartially  the 
difficulties  as  well  as  successes  of  the  reaper,  mailed  to  post¬ 
paid  applications.  J.  S.  WRIGHT! 

"Prairie  Farmer”  Warehouses,  Chicago,  Feb.,  1854. 
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Quinby’s  Mysteries 


OF 


*  As  Bees  “work  for  nothing  and  find  themselves,”  it  is 
apparent  to  every  one,  that  all  necessary  care  would  be 
profitably  rewarded  if  successfully  managed. 

•with  THE 

Mysteries  -as  a  Guide, 

every  one  can  keep  Bees,  as  well  as  oilier  stock. 

A  NEW  FEATURE  OF  THE  BOOK , 
is, 

That  it  is  not  Written  to  introduce  a  patent  invE,  but  con 
tains  plain  practical  directions  for  obtaining  from  a  com¬ 
mon  hive  the 

Surplus  Honey, 

With  minute  directions  for  the 

S WARMING  SEASON, 

to  prevent  two  or  more  swarms' issuing  at  once,  or  their 
leaving  for  the  woods. — How  to  make 

Artificial  Swarms  Successfully. 

To  ascertain  the  LOSS  of  QUEENS,  and  the  remedy. 
Preserving  honey  from  the  moth.  How  to  avoid  the 
spreading  of  disease  among  the  brood,  and  ravages  of  the 
moth  among  the  combs. 

How  to  make  one  good  stock'  from  two  poor  ones  in  the 
fall  for  wintering. 

HOW  TO  WINTER  EEES  WITHOUT  LOSS. 

The  publisher  offers  this  book  to  the  public  with  full 
confidence,  believing  it  contains  more  reliable  and  truthf  ul 
directions  for  managing  Bees ,  than  all  other  boohs  combined. 

The  price  is  only  One  Dollar ,  and  wig  be  sent  free  of 
postage.  , 

Address 

€.  Iff. 

Agricultural  Booh  Publisher, 

152  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  or 
the  author,  M.  QUINBY 

23-26  .  Palatine  Church,  N.Y. 


POUDREITE. 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  OFFER  their 
•  Poudrette  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  barrel  Up  -to  4000  barrels,  at  their  usual  rates,  $1  50  per 
barrel  for  any  quantity  over  seven  barrels,  delivered  on 
board  of  vessel  in  the  city  of  N.  York,  free  of  cartage  or  other 
charge.  When  2C0 or 300  barrels  are  taken,  a  deduction  will  be 
made  from  the  above  price.  That  this  article  has  stood  the 
test  of  fourteen  years  trial  is  proof  of  its -efficacy.  It  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  manure  for  corn  ever  produced,  and  it  lias 
the  advantage  of  being  useful  in  small  quantities  and  harm¬ 
less  in  large.  It.  is  a  capital  manure  for  peas,  strawberries, 
Ac.,  and  all  garden  vegetables.  Apply  by  letter  or  person¬ 
ally  to  the  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company, 

22-34  74  Cortlandt  st„  New-York. 


/TKTTO  &  KCEHLER,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SURGICAL 
*3. Rand  Orthopedical  Machines,  Instruments,  Trussess,  Band¬ 
ages,  Ac.,  No.  58  Chatham  street,  second  floor,  Now-York.  All 
kinds  of  Instruments,  Tools,  and  Scissors  made,  repaired,  and 
ground  at  the  shortest  notice.  7-23 
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Trees  and  plants.-parsons  &  co„  flushing, 

near  New-York,  offer  for  sale  their  usual  assortment, 
with  the  addition  of  many  rare  novelties  of  Fruit  Trees,  for 
the  Orchard  and  the  Garden ;  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, and 
Roses,  for  the  Avenue,  Lawn,  or  Cemetery  ;  Vines  for  the 
Grapery,  and  Exotic  Plants  for  Greenhouse  culture.  Cata¬ 
logues  can  be  obtained  at  No,  60  Cedar  street,  or  will  be  sent 
by  mail  to  all  post-paying  applicants  enclosing  a  postage 
stamp.  23-71 


Gardener  for  tiie  green-house  and  grape- 

Ilouse.— Wanted  a  Gardener  as  above,  who  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  management  of  the  Green  and  Grape-House  in 
the  United  States.  None  need  apply  except  fully  qualified. 
22-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN,  189  Water  st. 


gJEEDS  FROM  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE.— A  few  choice 
v59  samples  of  Two  rowed  Barley,  Four  rowed  Barley,  White 
Poland  Oats,  Black  Prince  Edward’s  Island  Oats,  Spring 
Wheat,  Timothy,  and  Flax  Seed,  for  sale  by 
22-tf  II.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st. 


Mouse  wanted  for  a  small  family-one  a  few 

miles  from  the  city,  and  of  easy  access  daily,  would  be 
preferred.  A  plot  of  ground  attached  would  be  desirable. 
Possession  wanted  immediately,  or  at  any  time  before  the  1st. 
of  May.  A  good  tenant,  and  perhaps  a  future  purchaser,  may 
he  heard  of  by  addressing  or  calling  upon  J.,  at  office  of  this 
paper.  _ 


BIRECTI  ONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  GUANO— Afull  and  mi¬ 
nute  description  of  the  different  crops  and  soils  to 
which  Peruvian  Guano  is  adapted,  with  full  directions  for  its 
application,  a  pamphlet  of  96  pages,  and  can  be  sent  through 
the  mail.  [21 tf]  R.  L.  ALLEN,  187  and  191  Water- st. 


(SHEPHERD  DOGS. -WANTED  ONE  OF  THE  ABOYE 
Dogs  of  the  Scotch  Collie  breed.  He  should  be  under  one 
year  old,  and  partially  trained.  Name  lowest  price  at  once, 
which  must  he  moderate.  A.  B.  ALLEN,  189  Water  st. 


GAEDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 

Hedge,  long-handle,  and  sliding  pruning 

SHEARS  ;  Budding  and  EdgingKnives ;  Pruning  Hatch¬ 
ets,  saws  and  knives ;  pruning,  vine  and  flower  scissors ;  bill 
and  Milton  hooks ;  lawn  and  garden  rakes :  garden  scufliers, 
hoes  of  great  variety,  shovels  and  spades ;  hand  engines, 
which  throw  water  forty  feet  or  more,  syringes  and  water 
pots ;  grafting  chisels,  tree  scrapers,  and  caterpillar  brushes ; 
transplanting  trowels,  reels ;  hand  plow  and  cultivator,  very 
useful  to  work  between  rows  of  vegetables,  together  with  a 
large  assortment  of  other  implements  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  [21  tf]  It.  L.  ALLEN,  187  and  191  Water-st. 


£<  IIORT-HORNS.— I  have  on  hand  and  for  sale  two  good 
”  thorough-bred  Short-Horn  Bull  Calves. 

20-25*  JOHN  R.  PAGE,  Sennett. 


WANTED, 

4N  EXPERIENCED,  PRACTICAL  GARDENER,  WHO 
who  understands  laying  out  grounds,  and  the  culture  of 
Ornamental  Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Grape  Vines. 

Apply  to  JAS.  FRENCHE, 

18tf  41  Exchange  Place,  N.Y. 


T&WEN  AND  BOYS’  CLOTHING,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND 
lv@  Retail— cheaper  than  ever,  at  J.  VANDERBILT’S,  No. 
81  Fulton  street,  New-York.  A  very  large  assortment  of  all 
qualities  and  sizes ;  also  a  splendid  assortment  of  fashionable 
goods,  which  will  he  made  to  order  in  a  style  that  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Also  India  rubber  clothing  and  furnishing  goods. 
Your  patronage  is  respectfully  solicited. 

2-30  J.  VANDERBILT.  81  Fulton  street. 


6JHANGHAI  BUFF.  GREY,  AND  WHITE  =  AT.Sn  mail!. 

iwiras  anu  Malay  <\>«i ,  xOO  pairs  assorted  for  sale.  Also 
Trees  and  Plants.  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Roses  and  Grape  Vines. 
Catalogue  furnished.  Apply  by  mail  (post  paid)  to 

GEO.  SNYDER  &  CO., 
Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  Co..  N.Y. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

/pi  RAIN  MILLS,  STEEL  AND  CAST  IRON  MILLS,  AT  $6 
to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power. 

Tile  machines.-for  making  draining  tiles  of 

all  descriptions  and  sizes. 

WATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS- 
chain  Pumps ;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose,  Lead  Pipe,  Ac. 

CALIFORNIA  IMPLEMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  MADE  Ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  California  and  Oregon  Markets. 
RAINING  TILES  OF  ALL  FORMS  AND  SIZES. 

CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER.— A  newly- 
patented  machine,  will  harvest  10  or  12  acres  per  day 
with  one  horse. 

HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES.-BULLOCK’S  progress¬ 
ive  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use. 

Threshers  and  fanning-mills  combined-of 

Three  Sizes  and  Prices,  requiring  from  two  to  eight 
horses  to  drive  them,  with  corresponding  horse  powers.— 
These  are  the  latest  improved  patterns  in  the  United  States. 
SOUTHERN  PLOWS-Nos.  1014, 11 1/4, 121/2,14, 15, 18, 181/2, 
19, 191/2,  20,  A  1,  A 2,  50, 60,  and  all  other  sizes. 

€ORN-SHELLERS,  HAY,  STRAW,  AND  STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis,  Ac.,  of  all  sizes. 

ETJURRALL’S  PRIZE  REAPERS  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA 
faj9  Market — strong,  simple,  and  reliable.  Warranted  of  the 
best  material  and  workmanship,  expressly  for  that  market. 
Made  and  sold  cheap  for  cash  by  THOMAS  D.  BURRALL, 
Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  and  by 

1-tf  R.  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


a  GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— THE  SUBSCRIBER 

na.  keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements : 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye,  Ac. 

Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses— Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use.  • 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace— 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  lightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d.  T'be  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street. 


TfTBEES  &  HOYT,  PREMIUM  PATENT  RIVETED  STRETCH- 
JS.®/  ed  Leather  Band  Manufacturers,  37  Spruce  street,  New 
York.  3-29 


FERTILIZERS. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO— First  quality  of  Fresh  Peruvian 
Guano,  just  received  in  store 

R.  L.  ALLEN.  189  and  191  Water  st.,  N.Y. 


62UPERP110SPIIATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA- 
nure.— 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
the  best  materials,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  A  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole¬ 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer,  No.  10  Gold  street.  1-31 


HORSE  MARKETS. 

MOS  SMITH.  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLE,  No.  76 
L  East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York.  1-27 


SKULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN- 
SL©  ty-fourth  street,  West  side  of  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

1-34  A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Proprietor. 


Fagan  &  graham,  sale  and  exchange  stables, 

cor.  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.— F.  A  G.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  with  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

EDJARKER’S  CHEVEUXTONIQUE.— Tins  IS  AN  ENTIRE 
jQ>  ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving 
Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  and,  unlike  most  prepa 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal- 
libity  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Clieveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  till  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  thPcity.  The  depot  for  its 
sale, wholesale  and  retail,  is  atBARKER’S  Ladies’ Uair-dress- 
ng  Establishment,  No.  439  Broadway.  2  -48 


HORTICULTURAL. 


Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants.- 

Including  every  thing  necessary  to  the  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  Nursery,  and  Orchard,  with  all  the  recent  introduc¬ 
tions,  at  very  low  rates.  Descriptive  price  Catalogues  gratis. 
Carriage  paid  to  New-York.  Ornamental  and  other  planting 
done  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  best  season  for  trans¬ 
planting  is  after  Oct.  10.  Address  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.  8-59 


WACHUSETT  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES, 

mTEW-BEDFORD,  MASS.,  ANTHONY  &  McAFEE,  PRO 
1\1  PRIETORS,  Successors  to  Henry  II.  Crapo,  would  invite 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  extensive  stock  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Rose 
Bushes,  Ac.,  Evergreens,  Balsam  Firs.  American 
and  Chinese  Arbor  Vitae,'  Cedrus  Deodara, 
Cryptomeria  Japonica,  Norway  Spruce, 

Yew  Trees,  Tree  Box.  fo. :  on  exten¬ 
sive  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear, 

Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Apricot  Trees. 

The  stock  of  Pear  Trees  is  very  large,  both  on  Pear  and 
Portugal  Quince  Stocks,  embracing  every  thing  worthy  of 
cultivation.  All  our  Pear  Trees  are  propagated  and  grown 
by  ourselves,  and 

WARRANTED  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

The  soil,  climate,  Ac.,  of  this  locality  being  so  favorable  to 
the  Pear,  our  trees  are  unrivalled  for  health,  vigor  of  growth, 
Ac.,  Ac. 

They  are  all  free  from  that  destructive  malady 
THE  PEAR  BLIGHT, 
which  has  never  existed  in  this  locality. 

Prices  low,  and  a  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 
New-Bedford,  Jan ,  1st,  1854.  17-68 


HOTELS. 


IOARMERS’  HOTEL,  245  AND  247  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
JA?  between  Robinson  and  Murray,  New-York.  Farmers, 
and  the  public  generally,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  and 
convenience  to  patronize  this  house.it  beihg  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  Harlem  Railroad,  Albany,  Newark,  New-Brunswick 
and  the  California  steamboats  and  steamship  landings 
Boarding  $1  per  da^r. 


1-25 


CHAMBERLIN  &  CO*.,  Proprietors. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 

CHIMNEY  TOPS.  MADE  BY  THE  GARNKIRK  COMPANY. 

Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors.  Vases  and  Statuary  for  lawns 
and  gardens,  Ac.,  for  sale  by 

2-32  MILLER,  COATES  &  YOULE,  279  Pearl  street. 


IRON  BEDSTEADS  VS.  BEDBUGS ! — 500  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 
which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  500  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against  Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  All  kinds  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work,  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER.  Manufacture]', 
178  William  street,  between  Beekman  and  Spruce,  N.  Y.  2-36 


House  furnishing  and  mechanics’  iiard- 

ware.— M.  DA  COSTA  &  CO.  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in 
the  above  line  cheap  for  cash.  All  articles  warranted,  ex¬ 
changed  or  taken  back.  No.  206  Chatham  street,  opposite 
Division  street,  N.  Y.  6-31 


LIVERY  STABLES. 

WORTHRUP  A  POST’S  DROVE  AND  SALE  STABLES, 
llg  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  6tables,  capable  of  holding  300  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Bull’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit.  R.  K.  NORTHRUP, 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B. — New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  1-34 


CONCKLIN  A  HUGG,  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  03  A  65 
Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues, (office  on  Twenty -fourth  street, )New- York.— Coa'ches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month,  1-40 


EORENCH  BURR,  ESOPUS  AND  COLOGNE  MILL-STONES, 
.M?  Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry.  45  Duane  street.  1-26 


INSURANCE. 

sTNRANITE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  UTICA.  CAPITAL, 
>09"  $200,000.  J.  W.  BOUCK,  Agent,  78  Broadway. 


Brooklyn  fire  insurance  company,  chartered 

in  1824.  Offices— No.  43  Fulton,  upper  corner  of  Front 
street,  Brooklyn,  and  No.  6  Merchants’-Exchange,  Wall  street, 
New-York. 

This  Company  have  their  capital  invested  in  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  securities,  and  having  a  surplus  of  $30,000,  continue 
to  insure  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  merchandise,  vessels  in  port,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  any  similar  institution. 

DIRECTORS. 


William  Ellsworth, 
Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
Caleb  S.  Woodhull, 
Charles  T.  Cromwell, 
Samuel  P.  Townsend, 
John  Eadie, 

Joel  S.  Oatman, 
Robert  C.  Bell, 

John  N.  Genin, 
Henry  Quackenboss, 


Justus  S.  Redfield, 
John  W.  Amerman, 
Fordyce  Hitchcock, 
John  C.  Smith, 

George  Gilfillan, 
Joseph  M.  Greenwood, 
Samuel  F.  Whiting, 
John  Greenwood,  Jr. 
George  Burroughs, 

A.  B.  Miller, 


WILLIAM  ELLSWORTH,  President, 
Alfred  G.  Stevens,  Secretary.  1—26* 


MACHINERY,  PATENTS,  &c. 


g  RON  AND  STEEL.— SANDERSON  BROTHERS  &  CO. 
S.  Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson, 

Boston,  J.  B.  Taft, 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith, 

New-Orleans,  A.  Robb, 


16  Cliff  street. 

21  Doane  street. 

42  Commerce  street. 
24  Bank  Place. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

RANGES  AND  HEATERS.— I  AM  NOW  PREPARED  TO 
supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 
is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  Ac.,  than  any  other  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  for  warming  houses  of  any  size.  Apply  to 
241)  A.  MCPHERSON,  No.  233 >4  Water  street. 


fAISH  HOOKS  AND  FISHING  TACKLE,  NEEDLES,  Ac.- 
1  HENRY  WILLSHER,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 
Needles,  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
and  Kirby  salmon,  trodt,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks ; 
Salmon,  Lake,  and  Trout  Flies ;  Cork  and  Wood  Floats ;  Flax, 
Twisted  and  Plaited  Silk,  Chinese  Grass  Hair,  and  Cable-laid 
Lines;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use;  Silk-worm  Gut;  Snells;  Double1 
Twist,  and  Single  Gut  Leaders;  Spoon  Bait;  Squids;  Multi¬ 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish ;  Walking-cane 
anil  other  Rods ;  Lolley’s  and  Chambers’  Sail  Needles;  Pack 
and  Willsher’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  Ac. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No,  9  Cedar  street, 
New-York.  N.  B.— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to.  240 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

■gpl  REENWICIt  POTTERY.  261  WEST  EIGHTEENTH 
W  street..  Steam-pressed  Vitrified  Drain  Pipe,  from  three 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  feet  lengths.  The 
best  and  cheapest  medium  for  drainage  and  sewerage  ever 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  subscriber  is  the  exclusive  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  steam-pressed  Drain  Pipe  in  this  country,  and  he 
offers  it  to  the  public  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  ordinary 
drain  pipe  made  or  sold  in  this  city. 

2-27  WASHINGTON  SMITH. 


Wl/HOLESALE  FISH  STORE— 500  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 
V' w  bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 
Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  lialfs  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
Herring,  300  halfs  New  Herring,  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod. 
fish,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring, 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring,  3000  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal¬ 
mon,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her¬ 
ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  l’ickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut, 
White-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish,  Ac. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  A  CO- 
SI  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West, 
May  13th,  1852.  New-York. 

NELSON  WELLS.  1-52  S.  H.  WOOD. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

g*  F.  COGSWELL,  REAL  ESTATE  BROKER,  337  AND  339 
kf>©  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  is  prepared  to  give  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  sales  of  Houses  and  Lands  in  the  cities  of 
New-York,  Brooklyn,  and  Williamsburgh,  and  vicinity.  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  houses  and  vacant  lots,  residing  in  the  Country, 
who  are  not  able  to  collect  their  rents  except  at  very  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  or  to  dispose  ot  their  property, 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  on  the  subscriber,  who 
refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  for  testimonials: 

Hon.  Francis  B.  Stryker,  ex-Mayor  city  of  Brooklyn, 

Hon.  Conklin  Brush.  Pres.  Mechanics’  Bank,  Brooklyn.  1-26 

SEEDS. 

g* FEDS.— TIMOTHY;  RED  AND  WHITE  CLOVER;  BLUE 
Grass ;  Orchard  Grass;  Bay  Grass ;  lied  Top ;  Sugar  Corn ; 
Peas;  Beans;  Turnip;  Cabbage;  Beet:  Lettuce;  Onions; 
Radish;  Squash  ;  Osage  Orange ;  Large  Yellow  Locust,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  field  and  garden  seeds.  Also  Rhubarb  Roots  ; 
Asparagus  Plants,  Ac.  *1  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

and  191  Water  street. 


STOCK.  ■ 

SMPROYED  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS.  -  ILWING  HAD 
great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stock  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  I  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice. as  convenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  iri 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 
South. 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Herefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayrshires.  Long-wpoled  Sheep— the  Cotswold, 
Oxford,  Leicester,  Bakewell,  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown.  Fine-wooled  Sheep— such  as  the  Saxon,  Spa  n 
ish,  and  French  Merino. 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
stock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  ofl'  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious. 

1-tf  A.  B.  ALLEN,  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  street. 
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wise  informed  by  letter.  Any  person  particularly  desiring 
a  written  receipt  can  state  the  fact  when  remitting  funds, 
and  it  will  be  sent  in  the  first  number  of  the  paper  forwarded 
after  the  money  is  received. 
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Periodicals, 
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PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENT ! 

Eleventh  Volume  of 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

THE  LEADING  WEEKLY  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER  OP  THE  COUNTRY. 

A  weekly  Periodical  of  16  large  quarto  pages,  making  an  annual  volume  of  832  'pages  of 
nearly  double  the  size  of  those  in  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  Agriculturist. 

It  is  beautifully  printed  with  type  cast  expressly  for  it,  and  on  the  best  of  clear  white  paper,  with 
wide  margin,  so  that  the  numbers  can  be  easily  stitched  or  bound  together. 

A  copious  Index  is  weekly  added,  which  will  be  fully  amplified  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  hound 
work. 

COMPREHENSIVE  IN  ITS  CHARACTER, 

Each  volume  will  contain  all  matter  worth  recording,  which  transpires  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  which  can  serve  to  instruct  or  interest  the  Farmer,  the  Planter,  the  Fruit-Grower,  the  Gardener, 
and  the  Stock-Breeder  ;  thus  making  it  the  most  complete  and  useful  Agricultural  Publication  of  the 
day. 

CORRECT  AND  VALUABLE  MARKET  REPORTS. 

The  Markets  will  he  carefully  reported,  giving  the  actual  transactions  which  take  place  from  week 
to  week,  in  Grain,  Provisions,  Cattle,  <fcc.,  thus  keeping  our  readers  constantly  and  reliably  advised 
as  to  their  interests.  During  the  past  year  the  knowledge  obtained  from  these  Market  Reports  alone, 
has  saved  our  readers  thousands  of  dollars,  by  informing  them  of  the  best  time  to  sell  or  purchase. 

SUCH  A  PAPER  IS  DEMANDED  BY  THE  FARMING  COMMUNITY. 

The  Publishers  confidently  believe  that  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  are  becoming  too  much 
awake  to  the  demands  of  their  own  calling,  to  he  longer  satisfied  with  the  slow  monthly  issues  of  a 
paper  professedly  devoted  to  their  interests,  or  to  trust  aloDe  to  the  irresponsible  extracts  in  a  “  farmer’s 
column,”  so  popular  just  nowin  papers  chiefly  devoted  to  business,  politics,  or  literature;  and  they 
look  for  the  united  support  of  all  the  intelligent  farmers  of  this  country  in  their  continued  effort  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  weekly  paper  of  high  and  reliable  character,  which  shall  he  progressive,  and  at  the  same  time 
cautious  and  conservative  in  all  its  teachings. 

ESSENTIALLY  AN  AGRICULTURAL  PAPER. 

The  Agriculturist  will  not  depart  from  its  legitimate  sphere  to  catch  popular  favor  by  lumbering 
up  its  pages  with  the  sill}7,  fictitious  literature,  and  light.,  miscellaneous  matter  of  the  day;  it  has  a 
higher  aim ;  and  a  small  part  only  of  its  space  will  he  devoted  to  matters  not  immediately  pertaining 
to  the  great  business  of  agriculture.  The  household  as  well  as  the  out-door  work  of  the  farm  wiU  re¬ 
ceive  a  due  share  of  attention.  The  humbugs  and  nostrums  afloat  in  the  community  will  he  tried  by 
reliable  scientific  rules,  and  their  worthlessness  exposed.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  publishers  to  keep  this 
paper-  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  will  malco  it  n  st.nnAn.rd  wort,  wliieli  shall  communicate  t.o  its. 
readers  only  that  which  is  safe  and  reliable. 

AN  INDEPENDENT  JOURNAL. 

The  American  Agriculturist  stands  upon  itsoivn  merits  ;  and  the  truthfulness,  zeal  and  ability  which 
it  brings  to  the  support  of  the  interests  of  the  farmer.  It  is  untrammeled  by  any  collateral  business 
connections  whatever ;  nor  is  it  the  organ  of  any  clique,  or  the  puffing  machine  of  any  man  or  thing. 
Thoroughly  independent  in  all  points,  its  ample  pages  are  studiously  given  alone  to  the  support  and 
improvement  of  the  great  agricultural  class. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Allen, — its  principal, 
editor  for  the  first  ten  years — and  Mr.  Orange  Judd,  A.M.,  a  thoroughly  practical  farmer  and  agricul¬ 
tural  chemist.  m 

They  will  he  assisted. by  Prof.  Nash,  who  lias  been  for  a  long  time  one  "of  the  most  successful 
farmers  of  New-England,  and  is  now  Agricultural  Professor  of  Amherst  College;  Rev.  Wm.  Clift, 
widely  known  as  a  pleasing  and  instructive  writer  on  gardening  and  other  departments  of  practical 
agriculture,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  a  number  of  other  eminent  agricultural  writers. 

All  the  editors  are  men  practically  experienced  in  their  profession,  each  of  whom  can  handle  the 
Plow  as  well  as  the  Pen. 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  COUNTRY  OF  ITS  CHARACTER. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is  supplied  to  regular  subscribers  at  a  cost  of  less  than  four  cents  a 
number,  of  sixteen  large  pages;  and  to  large  clubs  for  less  than  two  and  a  half  cents.  Each  number 
will  contain  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  soils,  manures,  crops,  stock,  <fcc.,  which  will  often  he 
worth  to  the  reader  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper  for  a  year. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES. 

Specimen  copies  will  he  forwarded  gratis  to  any  one  sending  their  name  and  post-office  address  to 
the  publishers,  * 

Terms,  &c. — The  paper  will  he  promptly  issued  on  Wednesday  of  each  week,  and  mailed  to  sub- 
.scrihers  on  the  following  liberal  terms : 

To  single  Subscribers,  -  -  -  $2.00  a  year,  $2.00 

“  Clubs  of  3  do.  -  -  -  1-67  “  5.00 

“  do.  6  do.  ...  1,60  “  8.00 

“  do.  10  do.  ...  1.50  *  15.00 

“  do.  20  do.  -  -  1.25  “  25.00 

The  money  always  to  accompany  the  names  for  which  the  paper  is  ordered. 

The  Post-Master,  or  other  person  sending  a  club  of  ten,  will  be  entitled  to  one  extra  copy  gratis. 

The  Post-Master,  or  other  person  sending  a  club  of  twenty  or  more,  will  he  presented  with  an 
extra  copy,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  National  Magazine,  Scientific  American,  Weekly  Tribune,  or  Weekly 
Times,  or  any  other  paper  or  periodical  in  this  city,  not  costing  to  exceed  two  dollars  per  annum. 

Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  by  mail  at  the  risk  of  the  Publishers,  if  enclosed  and  mailed  in  the 
presence  of  the  Post-Master. 

Communications  for  the  paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editors ;  subscriptions,  advertise- 
mentsTand  all  matters  relating  to  the  business  department,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publishers, 
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CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SWEET  POTATO 

In  warm  climates,  this  plant  is  cultivated  in  a 
similar  manner  as  the  common  potato  is  with 
us,  but  requires  much  more  room,  for  the  trail¬ 
ing  roots  extend  four  or  five  feet  each  way, 
often  sending  out  forty  or  fifty  large  tubers  to  a 
plant.  In  the  Middle  and  Northern  States  of  the 
Union,  the  potatoes  should  be  planted  in  March 
or  April,  in  a  hot-bed,  or  some  other  warm  place 
where,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  they  will  throw 
out  a  number  of  runners  or  sprouts,  which,  as 
soon  as  they  reach  a  height  of  three  or  four 
inches  above  the  surface,  are  taken  off,  trans¬ 
planted  into  hills  four  or  five  feet  apart,  in  open 
ground,  where  the  soil  is  light,  rich,  and  pro¬ 
perly  prepared,  and  subsequently  may  be  hoed, 
earthed  up,  or  treated  in  other  respects  like  the 
common  potato.  The  tubers  may  be  dug  and 
eaten  as  soon  as  they  arc  large  enough  for  use  5 
but  those  intended  for  winter  keeping,  should 
not  be  disturbed  before  the  vines  are  dead.  In 
order  to  keep  them  during  winter,  until  spring, 
they  should  be  dried  in  the  sun  until  the  mois¬ 
ture  is  driven  off,  sweated  in  the  heap,  and 
when  dry,  packed  in  dry  sand  and  stored  in  a 
cool  cellar,  not  subject  to  wet  nor  frost. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  considered  a  much  lighter 
food  than  the  common  kind,  and  are  equally  nu¬ 
tritious.  The  young  leaves  and  tender  shoots 
are  often  boiled  as  pot  herbs,  and  are  esteemed 
as  a  wholesome  food. 

- »o« - 

THE  ACORN  SQUASH  AND  ITS  COGNATES. 

Since  the  publication  of  “  a  Chapter  on 
Squashes,”  a  year  ago,  we  have  been  favored 
with  another  season,  and  additional  opportuni¬ 
ties,  to  pursue  our  investigations.  We  added 
to  our  list  for  experiment,  the  Custard  Squash , 
We  were  kindly  furnished  with  the  seed  by  Mr. 
Vose,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and  they  proved  to 
be  genuine.  From  what  we  had  learned  of  this 
squash  from  agricultural  papers,  we  had  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  belonged  to  the  class  of  nippled 
squashes.  But  the  result  shows  that  they  are 
much  nearer  akin  to  the  pumpkin.  But  a  sin¬ 
gle  hill  was  planted,  in  rich  garden  soil,  and  the 
product  was  nine  squashes,  weighing  from  ten 
to  twenty  pounds  each.  The  weight  of  the 
whole  was  not  far  from  125  pounds.  The  vines, 
in  appearance  and  growth  are  much  like  the 
pumpkin  vine,  are  hardy  and  vigorous,  and  less 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  than  the  nipple 
tribe  of  squashes.  The  leaves  are  very  rough, 
and  deeply  five  lobed,  and  the  stem  is  five  fur¬ 


rowed  and  five  angled.  The  fruit  is  elongated, 
is  deeply  ten  furrowed,  and  is  furnished  with 
three  double  rows  of  seeds.  In  texture  and 
quality,  it  is  much  like  the  crook-neck,  and  in 
our  judgment  is  no  improvement  upon  that  va¬ 
riety.  We  have  found  it  perhaps  a  little  sweeter, 
but  more  watery,  and  quite  as  stringy.  It  has 
a  very  thin  shell,  from  which  the  flesh  easily 
peels,  when  boiled.  Its  keeping  quality  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  for  this  it  may  be  desirable  to  culti¬ 
vate  it.  We  have  at  this  date — Feb.  23 — three 
fine  specimens  left  of  our  winter  stock,  and  they 
are,  apparently,  as  sound  as  when  first  taken 
from  the  vines.  The  seed  is  remarkably  thin 
and  slender. 

The  Acorn  Squash  has  fulfilled  its  high  pro¬ 
mise  in  the  second  crop  we  gathered.  The  first 
seeds  we  received  from  Dr.  Harris,  and  they 
were  planted  in  a  hot-bed  in  the  spring  of  1852. 
The  plants  suffered  some  from  the  attacks  of 
insects,  but  matured  several  very  fine  specimens 
of  fruit.  The  squashes  assumed  three  distinct 
types,  whether  owing  to  the  recent  origin  of 
this  hybrid,  or  to  some  accident  attending  the 
fertilizing  of  the  fruit,  from  which  these  seeds 
were  taken,  we  are  not  able  to  say. 


No.  1. 


No.  2.  No.  3. 

The  stem  and  nipple,  in  all  three,  were  alike, 
and  the  flesh  was  equally  good.  Number  one 
was  much  the  largest,  weighing  from  15  to  20 
pounds.  The  others  were  smaller,  weighing 
from  6  to  12  pounds.  Considering  numbers  2 
and  3  as  the  most  desirable  types  of  this  variety 
to  propagate,  we  selected  seed  from  them,  and 
in  the  crop  of  last  season,  we  found  no  recur¬ 
rence  of  number  one.  In  every  instance,  the 
fruit  was  true  to  the  seed  sown.  The  plants 
suffer  as  much  from  the  attacks  of  the  white 
grub  near  the  root  as  the  Marrow  squash. 
These  depredators  have  an  epicurean  relish  for 
all  this  class  of  squashes,  and  it  requires  the  ut. 
most  vigilance  to  save  them.  We  tried  a  black 
surface — charcoal  cinders  spread  in  a  circle 
around  the  plants — as  a  protection  against  bugs, 
but  could  not  see  that  the  vagabonds  had  any 
special  horror  of  that  color.  They  alighted 
upon  it,  and  crawled  through  it,  as  through  any 
other  dirt.  We  are  inclined  to  think  “  the  black 


surface  remedy”  a  humbug.  We  tried  a  strong 
decoction  of  quassia,  applied  with  a  watering- 
pot,  and  think  it  a  safeguard,  if  followed  up 
closely.  But  we  very  much  doubt  if  there  is 
any  substitute  for  thumb  and  fingers  in  saving- 
squash  plants.  The  period  of  special  danger 
lasts  but  a  few  days,  and  if  the  young  plants 
can  be  carried  safely  through  that,  a  good  crop 
is  secured. 

The  Acorn  Squash  is,  we  think,  a  little  more 
vigorous  than  the  Marrow,  and,  under  the  same 
treatment,  more  prolific.  The  fruit  will  average 
a  quarter  larger  in  size,  which  is  no  inconsider¬ 
able  advantage  to  the  cultivator.  The  flesh  is 
rather  thicker  and  more  solid,  and  equally  good 
in  flavor.  We  regard  it  as  worthy  of  general 
distribution,  and  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  offered 
for  sale  at  our  seed  stores  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Dr.  Harris,  after  several  years’  patient  study 
of  this  tribe  of  plants,  distributes  them  into 
three  natural  groups. 

1st.  The  Summer  Squashes — such  as  the  broad 
scalloped,  the  long  and  warted,  the  round,  or 
orange,  &c.  Most  of  them  have  upright  vines 
which  do  not  run,  and  feeble  tendrils,  formed 
rather  for  clasping  brush  than  for  penetrating 
the  soil,  and  aiding  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The 
fruit  has  usually  five  double  rows  of  seed ;  more 
rarely  only  three  double  rows.  The  fruit  is  fit 
for  eating  only  in  the  unripe  state.  When  fully 
ripe,  the  rind  becomes  whitish  or  pale,  hard  and 
brittle,  like  a  gourd  shell,  and  the  pulp  is  dry 
and  spongy.  The  seeds  are  small  and  thin,  and 
of  grayish  or  dirty  yellowish  color. 

2d.  Pumpkins  and  Winter  Squashes — includ¬ 
ing  our  common  New-England  field  pumpkins, 
the  crook-necked  squashes,  the  Custard  squash, 
and  many  other  kinds.  All  these  have  stout 
running  vines,  strong  tendrils,  rough  leaves,  and 
a  five  angled  fruit  stem,  much  enlarged  toward 
the  fruit.  The  fruit  has  only  three  double  rows 
of  seed,  is  fit  for  eating  only  when  fully  ripe, 
and  may  be  kept  with  care  all  winter. 

-.•3d.  Nippled  pumpkins  and  squashes — such 
as  the  Mammoth  Pumpkin  or  Potiron,  Cuba  and 
Valparaiso  squashes,  the  Acorn  and  Marrow 
squashes,  and  some  others.  All  these  have  run¬ 
ning  vines  with  strong  tendrils.  The  leaves  are 
rather  soft,  some  of  them  as  soft  and  velvety  as 
those  of  the  Mallow ;  they  are  never  deep  lobed, 
but  more  often  nearly  round  or  heart-shaped. 
The  fruit  stem  is  rather  short,  thick,  wrinkled, 
and  becomes  spongy  with  age.  The  fruit  has 
usually  four  or  five  double  rows  of  seed,  more 
rarely  only  three  double  rows,  and  is  eatable  in 
autumn  and  winter,  only  when  fully  ripe.  The 
nipple  is  an  unfailing  mark  of  all  this  class.  The 
flesh  is  usually  of  a  rich  orange  color,  and  re¬ 
markably  sweet  and  fine  grained.  The  seeds 
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are  large,  thi6k,  and  broad,  some  of  a  clear  white 
color,  and  others  of  cream  color.  It  is  Dr.  Har¬ 
ris’  opinion  that  this  division  came  originally 
from  the  western  side  of  America,  as  Chili,  Peru, 
Mexico,  and  California.  He  considers  the  opin¬ 
ion  advanced  by  most  botanists,  that  pumpkins 
and  squashes  were  originally  natives  of  Asia,  as 
unauthorized.  There  is  abundant  evidence  in 
ancient  works  that  they  were  unknown  in  the 
Eastern  hemisphere  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  that  they  were  originally  natives  of 
the  warm  parts  of  America,  and  that  they  were 
extensively  cultivated  by  the  Indians,  from  Ca¬ 
nada  to  Chili,  before  Europeans  settled  on  this 
continent. 

Dr.  Harris  gives  a  list  of  ten  varieties,  that 
come  under  his  third  division,  and  probably 
there  are  many  others,  fresh  importations  from 
the  South  Sea  Islands  and  western  America, 
that  have  not  yet  come  under  his  notice. 

1.  The  Mammoth  Pumpkin  or  Potiron. 

2.  A  Glancous  or  grayish  green  squash,  tur¬ 
binated  and  growing  to  a  large  size. 

8.  Mr.  Cole’s  Connecticut  pie  squash,  spher¬ 
ical,  and  three  and  a  half  feet  in  circumference. 

4.  Elongated  Valparaiso  Squash,  tapering  at 
each  end  and  striped  with  white. 

5.  The  Ovate  Valparaiso. 

6.  The  Autumnal  Marrow,  first  brought  into 
general  notice,  by  Mr.  Ives,  of  Salem. 

7.  The  Cushaw  Squash,  probably  introduced 
from  Louisiana,  where  it  was  known  a  hundred 
years  ago.  It  rots  in  our  climate  before  it  is  ripe. 

8.  The  Acorn  Squash,  or  Le  Pepon,  turban 
of  the  French. 

9.  Mr.  Stetson’s  Cuba  Squash. 

10.  Mr.  Dunn’s  round,  rough-skinned  pump¬ 
kin  or  squash,  weighing  about  150  pounds. 

There  was  a  Lima  Squash  exhibited  at  the 
Windham  County  Agricultural  Fair,  in  the  fall 
of  1852,  evidently  differing  from  any  of  the 
above,  and  yet  belonging  to  the  same  division. 
The  only  two,  however,  of  the  list,  worthy  of 
general  cultivation  for  the  table,  are  the  Marrow 
and  the  Acorn ;  the  others  being  quite  too  large 
for  family  use.  These  two  are  great  acquisi¬ 
tions  to  the  garden,  and  will  yet  be  worth  mil¬ 
lions  to  the  country.  For  feeding  cattle,  the 
larger  varieties  may  be  very  desirable,  as  they 
are  much  richer  than  the  common  field  pump¬ 
kin,  and  ought  to  take  its  place.  They  need  a 
rich  soil,  and  a  little  extra  care,  to  save  them 
from  the  depredations  of  insects.  With  these 
requisites,  we  have  no  doubt  they  would  be 
found  a  profitable  crop  for  making  milk,  beef, 
or  pork. 

NEW-YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

CONVERSATIONAL  MEETINQ.— THE  AZALEA. 

This  Society  held  their  regular  conversational 
meeting  at  their  rooms,  GOO  Broadway,  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  Feb.  27.  Shepherd  Knapp,  Esq., 
in  the  chair.  Subject,  Cultivation  of  the  Azalea. 

Essays  giving  a  historical  and  botanical  ac¬ 
count  of  this  plant,  together  with  some  general 
remarks  upon  its  habits  and  cultivation,  were 
read  by  Messrs.  P.  B.  Mead  and  R.  L.  Pell. 
Several  members  followed  in  a  practical  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  best  modes  of  propagation,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  soil,  &c. 

The  genera!  opinion  seemed  to  be,  that  the 
Azalea  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  plants  to  cultivate  in  rooms,  though  in  such 
situations  it  must  be  two  or  three  years  old  be¬ 


fore  it  will  blossom  abundantly,  or  attain  a 
strong  growth  and  habit.  The  propagation 
from  young  shoots,  attached  to  a  bit  of  the  old 
wood,  and  sunk  in  sand  with  the  bottom  resting 
on  soil,  was  generally  considered  to  be  the  best 
plan. 

The  method  of  grafting  and  raising  from  seed 
were  minutely  described.  The  seedlings  were 
stated  not  to  be  very  hardy,  and  the  smaller 
plants  in  young  life  were  somewhat  difficult  to 
be  kept  in  healthy  growth,  though  with  plenty 
of  air  and  good  soil  they  will  soon  attain  strength 
and  blossom  abundantly.  A  good  soil  was  gen¬ 
erally  thought  to  be  one  composed  of  one-third 
peat,  one-third  loam,  and  one-third  charcoal. 
Animal  or  vegetable  manures  of  a  heating  cha¬ 
racter  are  generally  destructive  to  the  tender 
fibers,  and  should  not  be  used  unless  sparingly 
and  with  great  judgment. 

The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  several 
of  the  leading  gardners  and  plant-raisers  in  the 
vicinity  of  New-York,  and  was  pleasing  and  in¬ 
structive  to  all  engaged  in  cultivating  the  Aza¬ 
lea.  Many  of  our  ladies,  who  love  to  cultivate 
this  beautiful  plant,  would  have  been  interested 
had  they  been  present. 

The  subject  of  conversation  for  the  next  meet¬ 
ing — Monday  evening,  March  20 — is  the  Vege¬ 
table  Garden,  and  as  there  are  multitudes  inte¬ 
rested  in  this  matter,  the  Society’s  rooms,  at  600 
Broadway  should  be  crowded  at  that  meeting, 
for  the  familiar  discussions  of  practical  operators 
cannot  fail  of  imparting  much  useful  information 
on  this  important  and  seasonable  subject.  The 
meetings  are  opened  freely  to  all  who  wish  to 

attend,  either  to  liaton  to  the  discussions,  nr  take 
part  in  them,  or  to  solicit  information. 


FORCING  AZALEAS. 

As  the  culture  of  Azaleas  is  occupying  the 
attention  of  many  Horticulturists  at  this  time, 
we  give  the  following  article,  which  contains 
several  practical  hints  for  those  not  already 
skilled  in  the  process  of  cultivation. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  treating  Azaleas  is  well 
known  to  most  people,  but  there  are  many  who 
do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  they  can  be  man¬ 
aged  so  as  to  be  had  in  flower  at  least  nine 
months  out  of  the  12;  and  this  merely  by  means 
of  paying  a  little  attention  to  well  ripening  the 
wood,  allowing  them  a  season  of  rest,  and  being 
particular  as  to  time  of  introducing  them  into 
heat,  &c.  By  attending  to  these  matters  they 
will  not  only  continue  to  keep  the  conservatory 
gay  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  but 
they  will  also  furnish  cut  flowers  for  glasses  and 
bouquets.  They  .may  be  propagated  freely  by 
means  of  cuttings,  or  by  grafting  ;  but  I  would 
recommend  those  beginning  to  grow  them  to 
leave  their  propagation  to  the  trade,  as  they 
can  now  be  had  from  any  nursery  at  a  very 
moderate  price.  The  plants  should  be  examined 
as  soon  as  you  get  them  ;  and  if  a  shift  is  ne¬ 
cessary,  which  will  be  known  by  turning  them 
out  of  their  pots  and  inspecting  the  roots,  move 
them  into  pots  a  size  larger  than  those  they  are 
in ;  previously  clean  them,  however,  and  well 
drain  them.  Should  the  roots  be  at  all  matted, 
which  is  sometimes'  found  to  be  the  case,  the 
space  between  the  ball  and  the  new  pots  should 
be  filled  rather  firmly  with  the  fresh  compost, 
as,  if  this  is  not  attended  to,  the  water  will 
probably  run  off  the  balls  into  the  loose  soil,  and 
may  cause  the  death  of  the  plant.  The  soil  1 
would  recommend  for  growing  the  Azalea  is 
simply  sandy  peat ;  I  have  found  them  to  suc¬ 
ceed  better  in  this  alone  than  in  any  other  com¬ 
post.  After  shifting,  place  the  plants  in  a  pit 
or  house,  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and 


where  the  temperature  will  range  between  55® 
and  60°  at  night,  allowing  it  to  rise  a  few  de¬ 
grees  in  the  day  time.  Great  attention  must  be 
paid  to  giving  water,  of  which  the  plants  will 
take  a  great  deal,  provided  the  drainage  is  good. 
As  the  plants  advance  in  growth  weak  manure- 
water  may  be  given  twice  a  week,  which  will 
assist  materially  in  keeping  them  robust  and 
healthy,  sprinkling  them  over-head  with  tepid 
water,  and  shutting  up  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Air  should  be  given  on  all  favorable  opportuni¬ 
ties  ;  this  will  not  only  tend  to  keep  down  red 
spider,  but  also  thrips.  This  latter  pest  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  difficult  to  eradicate.  I  have, 
however,  found  tobacco-smoke  at  all  times 
effectual  in  removing  it.  Fumigate  in  a  mild 
evening,  keep  the  house  close  the  following  day, 
and  should  there  be  bright  sunshine,  shade 
rather  than  give  air ;  should  this  not  prove  effec¬ 
tual,  fumigate  again  the  following  evening,  and 
in  the  morning  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
finding  every  insect  destroyed.  It  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  tie  out  the  shoots  of  such  plants  as 
have  a  rambling  tendency,  in  order  to  secure  a 
compact  and  bushy  habit,  stopping  any  over-lux¬ 
uriant  shoot.  Some  of  the  plants  may  require  a 
second  and  even  a  third  shift  during  the  season, 
which  should  be  given  the  moment  it  is  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  needed.  After  the  plants  have  per¬ 
fectly  ripened  their  wood,  and  have  formed  their 
flower-buds,  they  may  be  gradually  hardened 
off  and  removed  to  a  rather  shady  situation 
where  they  can  be  protected  from  storms  and 
heavy  rains.  When  cold  weather  sets  in  they 
should  be  removed  to  their  winter  quarters; 
and  although  they  will  not  require  much  water 
at  this  season,  they  must  never  be  allowed  to 
get  dry  at  the  root.  It  would  be  well  previous 
to  placing  them  in  their  winter  quarters  to  turn 
them  out  of  their  pots,  in  order  to  seek  for 
worms,  and  also  to  see  if  the  roots  are  in  good 
condition,  for  a  plant  is  sometimes  allowed  to 
get  so  dry  that  the  water  will  not  penetrate 
the  ball,  but  will  run  down  the  sides  of  the  pot. 
In  this  case  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a 
tub  of  water  until  the  soil  is  thoroughly  soaked 
through.  If  a  regular  succession  of  bloom  is 
the  object  aimed  at,  the  plants  first  excited  into 
growth  should  be  properly  labelled,  so  as  to 
indicate  their  time  of  introduction  into 
heat,  &c.,  and  these  plants  should  be  com¬ 
menced  at  exactly  the  same  time  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season,  the  next  succession  as  before, 
and  so  on  in  rotation.  If  this  is  properly  at¬ 
tended  to,  a  beautiful  display  of  these  lovely 
flowers  may  be  had  all  through  the  dull  periods 
of  the  year. — J.  i?.,  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

- 9-0* - 

LEAVES  FROM  MY  CHINESE  NOTE  BOOK,  No.  IV. 

SPRING  FLOWERS  IN  THE  NORTn  OF  CHINA. 

In  the  north  of  China  there  are  a  number  of 
plants  which  have  their  flower-buds  very  pro¬ 
minently  developed  in  autumn,  so  much  so  that 
they  are  ready  to  burst  into  bloom  before  the 
winter  has  quite  passed  by,  or,  at  all  events,  on 
the  first  dawn  of  spring.  Amongst  these  Jas- 
minum  nudiflorum  occupies  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion.  Its  yellow  blossoms,  wrhich  it  produces  in 
great  abundance,  may  be  seen  not  unfrequently 
peeping  out  from  amongst  the  snow,  and  re¬ 
minds  the  stranger  in  these  remote  regions  of 
the  beautiful  Primroses  and  Cowslips  which 
grow  on  the  shaded  banks  of  his  own  land. 
Nearly  as  early  as  this,  the  pretty  daisy-like 
Spiraea  prunifolia,  the  yellow  Forsythia  viridis- 
sima,  the  lilac  Daphne”  Fortunei,  and  the  pink 
Judas  tree,  become  covered  with  blossoms,  and 
make  our  northern  Chinese  gardens  extremely 
gay.  There  are  also  some  good  Camelias  which 
flower  at  this  time,  but  they  are  generally  grown 
in  pots  under  such  shelter  as  mat  sheds  and 
other  buildiugs  of  a  like  kind  can  afford.  The 
double  blossomed  Peach,  of  which  there  are 
three  very  distinct  varieties  nowT  in  England, 
are  perhaps  the  gayest  of  all  things  which  flower 
in  early  spring.  Fancy,  if  you  can,  trees  fully 
as  large  as  our  Almond,  literally  loaded  with 
rich  colored  blossoms,  nearly  as  large  and 
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double  as  Roses,  and  you  will  have  some  idea 
of  the  effect  produced  by  these  fine  trees  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  On  the  south-west  side  of 
Shanghae  there  are  numerous  Peach  gardens 
studded  over  the  country.  These  are  well 
worth  a  visit  in  the  month  of  April,  as  the  trees 
are  then  in  full  bloom,  and  have  a  charming 
effect  upon  the  landscape.  It  is  in  this  part  of 
the  country  where  the  celebrated  Shanghai 
Peach  is  largely  cultivated.  On  the  graves, 
which  are  here  scattered  over  all  the  fields  and 
appear  like  huge  mounds  of  earth,  I  observed 
many  pretty  Violets  in  flower,  both  white  and 
purple,  but  all  nearly  scentless.  A  little  later  in 
the  season,  that  is  from  the  20th  April  to  the 
beginning  of  May,  another  race  of  flowering 
shrubs  and  herbacous  plants  succeed  those  I 
have  already  named.  The  most  conspicious 
amongst  them  are  Viburnum  macrocephlum  and 
dilatatum,  with  their  large  heads  of  snow-white 
flowers  ;  Spiraea  Reevesiana,  and  the  double 
variety,  which  is  more  beautiful  than  the  original 
species;  Weigela  rosea,  now  well  known  in 
Europe ;  Moutans  of  various  hues  of  color ; 
Azaleas,  particularly  the  lovely  little  “Amoena;” 
Kerria  japonica,  the  lilac  and  white  Glycines, 
Roses,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  and  Primula  cortuso- 
ides.  It  will  easily  be  believed  that  with  such 
a  host  of  Flora’s  beauties  these  Chinese  gardens 
must  be  gay  indeed.  But  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  sight  of  all  is  the  Glycine  sinensis 
climbing  upon  and  hanging  down  from  other 
trees.  I  believe  I  noticed  in  my  former  “  Notes  ” 
the  fine  effects  produced  by  this  climber  when 
in  such  situations.  I  have  again  observed  nu¬ 
merous  examples  this  spring  and  cannot  help 
drawing  attention  once  more  to  the  subject. 
The  fine  plant  of  this  species  upon  the  Chiswick 
garden  wall  is  much  and  justly  admired,  but  if 
you  will  imagine  a  plant  equally  large,  or  in 
some  instances  much  larger,  attaching  itself  to 
a  tree,  or  even  a  group  of  trees,  entwining  it¬ 
self  round  the  stems,  running  up  every  branch, 
and  weighing  down  every  branchlet;  and,  in  the 
end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May,  covered  with 
flowers,  some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
fine  effects  produced  by  the  Glycine  in  its  na¬ 
tive  country.  I  believe  it  would  not  succeed  if 
managed  in  this  way  near  London,  or  any  where 
in  the  north,  but  the  experiment  would  be 
worth  a  trial  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  where  the 
summers  are  warmer  than  they  are  in  England. 
As  I  know  you  have  many  readers  in  the  United 
States  of  America  who  are  as  fond  of  their 
parks  and  gardens  as  we  are  of  ours,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  recommend  the  experiment  to 
them.  Many  of  our  northern  Chinese  plants 
succeed  admirably  in  America,  China  and 
America  are  both  situated  on  the  eastern  side 
of  large  continents,  they  are  equally  liable  to 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  consequently 
the  shrubs  and  trees  of  one  country  are  almost 
certain  to  succeed  as  well  in  the  other,  provided 
they  are  reared  in  the  same  latitudes,  and  grown 
in  the  same  kind  of  soil. — Robert  Fortune,  in 
Gardner's  Chronicle. 

- - 

Look  at  your  Young  Trees.  —  The  deep 
snows,  followed  by  rain  storms  will  prove  des¬ 
tructive  to  young  trees  unless  attention  is  paid 
to  them.  Many  young  pear  trees,  particularly, 
were  covered  by  drifts,  and  if  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  and  freeze  about  the  branches,  they 
will  be  dragged  down  by  the  settling  snow  and 
rain,  and  broken.  When  frosty,  these  branches 
are  tender  and  break  easily.  The  young  apple- 
trees,  quinces,  and  valued  shrubs,  should  also 
be  looked  after. 

The  Farm. — Profit,  and  great  convenience 
will  be  found  by  making  a  sketch  of  the  outline 
of  the  farm,  and  then  of  its  existing  divisions, 
giving  the  buildings  their  proper  position. 

Scions. — Cut  scions  now  and  place  them  in 
a  cool,  damp  cellar,  or  cover  with  sand,  that 
they  may  be  ready  for  use. 

Seeds. — Prepare  seed  corn,  potatoes,  peas, 
beans,  and  all  other  seeds  you  intend  to  plant, 
and  make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  select  the  best 


of  whatever  kind  you  use.  Great  improvement 
may  be  made  in  the  quality  of  crops  by  the 
strict  observance  of  this  rule,  and  probably  of 
quantity  too. 

The  Stock  of  all  kinds  will  frequently  re¬ 
quire  the  master’s  eye;  it  will  not  ansverto 
trust  too  much  to  hired  hands.  There  will  be 
no  profit  in  careless  and  indifferent  keeping. 
Cattle  like  different  kinds  of  food  the  same  day. 
Working  oxen,  especially,  but  all  neat  cattle 
will  thrive  better  for  being  supplied  with  good 
beds  of  litter,  as  they  will  lie  warmer  and  easier 
and  keep  cleaner. 

This  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  part  of  the  Farm 
Work  for  this  month ;  if  you  do  not  like  the 
sketch  kind  reader,  write  one  out  yourself,  and 
lay  it  before  us. — Ar.  E.  Farmer. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

TRANSPLANTING  I  EVERGREENS. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  become  so- 
much  enlightened,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought 
useless  to  write  on  the  subject  of  setting  trees; 
but  having  seen  so  much  time  and  money  ex¬ 
pended  in  setting  evergreens,  all  to  no  purpose, 

I  thought  it  might  at  least  do  no  harm  to  give 
my  experience  on  the  subject.  I  presume  that 
the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  has  been  spent 
in  this  county  dui'ing  the  last  fifteen  years,  in 
setting  evergreens,  most  of  which  have  been 
lost.  Seven-eighths  of  the  trees  have  died  as 
near  as  I  can  estimate.  Many  of  these  ever¬ 
greens,  especially  the  fir-trees,  were  bought  of 
peddlers,  who  carried  them  around  the  country 
in  wagons  till  they  were  bruised  and  dried 
nearly  to  death,  then  sold  to  A,  B,  and  C,  at 
from  15  to  30  cents  apiece.  The  men  who 
bought  them,  not  only  lost  the  money  they  paid 
for  the  trees,  but  the  time  they  spent  in  setting, 
watering,  and  nursing  these  poor  half-dead 
things,  in  vain  attempts  to  bring  them  to  life. 
If  any  man  wishes  to  set  evergreens  and  have 
them  live,  he  should  go  and  dig  the  trees  him¬ 
self,  for  the  old  proverb  is  in  this  case  true,  which 
says,  “  If  a  man  wishes  to  have  his  work  done 
he  may  send  his  servant ;  but  if  he  wishes  to 
have  it  well  done,  he  must  do  it  himself.”  He 
must  see  that  the  roots  are  not  injured,  and  also 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  native  soil  is 
taken  up  with  each  tree. 

There  are  other  causes  why  so  many  ever¬ 
greens  have  died.  One  is,  the  trees  are  generally 
taken  from  dense  swamps  or  forests,  where  they 
have  not  been  exposed  to  the  sun;  and  taking 
them  from  the  shade  and  setting  them  in  the 
open  field,  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun,  is  like  taking  a  man  from  Canada  and  send¬ 
ing  him  to  Panama  or  Parimaribo ;  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  die  the  first  summer ;  but  if  he  chance 
to  survive  the  first  season,  he  may  possibly  livo 
a  number  of  years.  Another  way  that  many 
trees  are  killed  is  by  pruning  too  much  the  first 
season.  Some  persons  when  they  set  ever¬ 
greens,  cut  off  nearly  half  the  branches,  leaving 
the  trunks  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  soon  scalds 
them  to  death.  Ask  many  of  our  wealthy  far¬ 
mers  who  own  elegant  houses,  why  their  lawns 
are  not  adorned  with  evergreens,  and  they  will 
say,  “  we  have  set  trees  time  after  time,  and 
they  have  all  died;  and  we  are  discouraged.”  I 
know  three  farmers  in  this  town  who  have  set 
many  evergreens  during  the  last  six  years,  and 
have  lost  every  tree ;  all  by  error  in  their  man¬ 
agement.  Evergreens  besides  being  ornamental 
and  healthy  around  dwellings,  are  very  useful 
to  form  hedges  around  orchards,  especially  on 
those  sides  which  are  exposed  to  the  cold  and 
blasting  winds  which  destroy  the  fruit.  If  every 
man  who  sets  an  orchard  would  plant  a  hedge 
of  evergreens  at  the  same  time,  on  the  sides 
most  exposed,  when  the  fruit  trees  are  in  full 
bearing,  he  would  have  a  beautiful  and  useful 
hedge,  which  would  be  more  beneficial  than 
stone  walls,  or  board  fences,  because  it  would 
not  only  keep  off  winds,  but  allow  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  which  is  so  essential  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fine  fruit. 


The .  most  beautiful  evergreens  that  I  have 
seen  in  this  part  of  the  State,  are  the  Norway 
Spruce,  Fir,  and  Arbor  Vitae.  White  Pine  and 
Hemlock  will  answer  for  borders  where  the 
others  cannot  easily  be  obtained.  If  you  wish 
to  be  sure  of  success  in  transplanting  evergreens, 
don’t  get  trees  that  are  too  large,  for  there  is 
double  the  risk  in  transplanting  large  trees  that 
there  is  in  small  ones.  If  possible  get  the  trees 
in  the  open  field,  but  if  you  cannot  get  such,  get 
them  on  the  south  side  of  the  swamp  or  forest 
where  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  sun.  I 
heard  one  man  say  that  “in  transplanting  ever¬ 
green?,  the  same  side  must  be  set  towards  the 
south  that  faced  to  the  south  before  the  tree  was 
moved,”  but  I  have  found  by  experiments  that 
this  is  not  very  essential.  I  have  found  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  if  evergreens  are  properly  trans¬ 
planted,  there  will  not  be  more  than  one  lost  in 
ten  on  an  average. 

I  use  no  barn-yard  manure  if  I  can  obtain  any 
that  is  better.  I  prefer  swamp  muck  properly 
prepared,  leaf  mold,  or  chip  manure  that  has 
been  through  the  putrefactive  process. 

I  have  set  evergreens  in  the  fall,  winter,  and 
spring,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  latitude  of  Vermont  and  Northern  New- 
York,  the  best  time  for  transplanting  is  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  Hav¬ 
ing  dug  up  the  trees  as  above  directed,  keep  the 
roots  moist  till  they  are  placed  in.,  the  ground, 
for  if  they  get  dry  you  may  as  well  throw  the 
trees  away  at  once.  To  prevent  this,  if  I  cannot 
set  them  immediately  after  taking  them  up,  I 
bury  the  roots  in  the  ground,  or  put  the  trees 
in  the  cellar  till  I  can  dig  the  holes  for  them. 
These  should  be  from  four  to  six  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  deep. 
In  digging  the  holes  I  place  the  surface  soil  by 
itself.  If  the  ground  is  very  damp  I  throw  a 
few  old  stumps  or  pieces  of  rotten  wood  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hole ;  then  throw  in  half  the  sub¬ 
soil,  then  the  surface-soil  till  the  hole  is  full 
enough  to  set  in  the  tree ;  but  if  the  land  is  dry 
there  is  no  need  of  stumps  or  rotten  wood,  but 
I  take  half  the  sub-soil  and  mix  two  bushels 
of  leaf  mold,  chip  manure,  or  swamp  muck  with 
it,  remembering  to  use  no  muck  fresh  from  the 
swamp  ;  but  that  taken  from  the  swamp  at  least 
six  months  before  using  it,  and  which  has  been 
placed  in  a  flat  topped  heap,  and  mixed  with  a 
little  lime  or  ashes,  and  stirred  up  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  a  shovel  once  in  five  or  six  weeks  to 
let  all  parts  come  in  contact  with  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  After  preparing  the  sub-soil  I  throw 
this  into  the  hole,  then  if  the  surface-soil  is  rich 
in  vegetable  matter,  it  will  need  no  manure,  but 
if  otherwise,  I  mix  two  bushels  of  the  prepared 
muck  with  it,  then  fill  it  into  the  hole  till  it  is 
full  enough  to  set  in  the  tree — remembering 
never  to  set  the  tree  more  than  two  inches 
deeper  than  it  set  before  transplanting.  I  cut 
off  all  the  roots  that  are  broken  or  bruised  with 
a  sharp  knife ;  then  set  in  the  tree  and  put  in 
the  rest  of  the  surface-soil,  tread  it  down  firmly 
around  the  tree  and  the  work  is  completed.  The 
remainder  of  the  sub-soil  I  spread  on  the  top  of 
the  ground — but  not  near  the  trees — or  draw  it 
away  for  other  uses.  If  the  first  season  should 
be  very  dry,  the  trees  will  need  watering,  which 
should  be  done  at  night.  If  these  directions  are 
followed,  I  am  sure  of  success.  I  hope  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  see  many  of  our 
farmers’  dwellings  adorned  with  evergreens,  and 
orchards  surrounded  by  borders  of  the  same. 

Elihu  Cross. 

Hoositk,  Rensselaer  Co.,J\T.  Y. 

Heavy  Pork  Establishment. — An  extensive 
pork  slaughtering  establishment  has  been  in 
operation  since  the  7th  of  January  last  on  the 
margin  of  the  Salt  Meadows,  west  of  Bergen 
Hill,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  Jersey  City 
ferry.  It  is  situated  near  the  track  of  the  N.  Y. 
and  G.  Railroad.  Its  build  mgs, -pens  and  yard, 
occupy  about  six  acres  of  ground.  It  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  firm  of  Cadwell,*Harris  &  Co.,  on 
the  Cincinatti  plan.  In .  thisfcqn'cern  70  men  at 
the  most  have  been, employcdfat "one  time,  and 
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100  hogs  were  slaughtered  per  hour ;  but  when 
in  a  hurry,  130  per  hour  could  be  slaughtered 
and  dressed.  About  25,000  hogs  have  been 
killed  since  the  establishment  commenced  ope 
rations.  The  hogs  have  come  in  from  the  west 
by  the  New-York  and  Erie  Railroad,  and  the 
pork  has  been  chiefly  disposed  of  in  the  New- 
York  market. 


VENTILATION  AND  WARMTH. 


Tiie  immense  and  almost  universal  ignorance 
of  those  things  which  are  most  necessaVy  to  our 
happiness  imposes  an  awful  penalty  of  disease 
and  death  upon  mankind ! 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  amount  of  life 
and  health  dependent  upon  the  arrangements 
for  warming  and  ventilating  our  dwellings,  and 
the  vast  amount  of  capital  and  skill  employed 
in  their  construction,  it  is  rare  to  find  any  cor¬ 
rect  conceptions  of  what  is  necessary  to  human 
health  and  comfort.  The  malarious  effects  of 
cellars,  basements,  and  under-floor  spaces, 
pointed  out  in  every  essay  on  “  Consumption 
and 'Architecture ,”  are  but  a  moderate  portion 
of  the  evils  under  which  we  suffer.  The  great 
majority  of  American  houses  are  constant  gen¬ 
erators  of  inflammations,  colds,  consumption, 
and  general  debility.  Let  me  as  briefly  as  pos¬ 
sible  point  out  the  evils  and  their  remedies. 

No  apartment  is  healthy  in  winter,  especially 
to  delicate  constitutions,  unless  it  contains  a 
sufficient  supply  of  pure,  fresh  air,  of  uniform 
temperature,  (say  between  sixty  and  seventy 
degrees  Fahrenheit.)  It  is  a  very  simple  matter 
to  secure  this  condition  of  health,  but  how  few 
are  the  apartments  in  which  it  can  be  found ! 
When  an  open  fire-place  is  used,  there  is  a 
large  current  of  air  passing  up  the  wide  chim¬ 
ney,  (much  larger,  often,  than  is  necessary,)  and 
and  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  just  as  much 
cold  air  from  out  of  doors  must  be  rushing  in  at 
the  same  time.  It  blows  through  every  crevice 
of  the  windows,  the  door,  and  the  wall,  toward 
the  fire-place.  Sometimes,  when  we  are  sitting 
before  the  fire-place,  the  current  rushing  through 
the  keyhole  of  the  opposite  door  strikes  us  in 
the  back  almost  with  the  precision  of  a  pistol- 
shot.  Wherever  we  sit  we  run  the  risk  of  hav¬ 
ing  some  of  these  freezing  jets  of  air  playing 
upon  our  backs,  and  if  we  are  not  conscious  at 
the  time  of  being  wounded  by  these  arrows  of 
Boreas,  we  arc  probably  reminded  by  colds  and 
rheumatic  pains  that  our  climate  is  rather  severe, 
forgetting  that  the  fault  lies  more  in  ourselves 
than  in  the  climate.  Besides  these  cold,  pierc¬ 
ing  currents,  we  have  unnecessarily  large  win¬ 
dows — the  thin  pane's  of  glass  are  at  a  freezing 
temperature,  and  a  sheet  of  cold  air  is  continu¬ 
ally  rolling  down  the  surface  of  the  window  and 
falling  upon  the  backs  of  verdant  young  gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies,  who  scarcely  imagine,  as  they 
sit  near  the  window,  that  they  are  doing  any 
thing  imprudent,  or  that  the  cold  from  which 
they  suffer  the  next  day  is  a  just  punishment  of 
their  ignorance. 

Who  that  is  predisposed  to  pulmonary  dis¬ 
ease  can  live  in  such  apartments,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  nuisance  of  having  the  door  left  open  a 
dozen  times  a  day,  till  the  room  is  half  filled 
with  air  at  the  freezing  point  ?  The  only  safety 
for  those  of  delicate  health,  consists  in  hugging 
close  to  the  fire  and  toasting  each  side  of  the 
body  alternately,  turning  round  often  enough  to 
thaw  each  chilly  portion  of  the  surface.  Thus 
many  delicate  females  and  invalids  contrive  to 
exist  through  the  winter,  or  else  (as  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  a  man  should 
live)  they  contrive  to  die,  and  charge  the  whole 
to  an  “  overruling  Providence.”  I  am  not  ex¬ 
aggerating  in  this  plain  picture  of  every-day 
life  in  the  winter.  It  is  a  terrible  season  for 
those  who  have  not  the  stamina  necessary  to 
carry  a  fight  with  the  climate  unaided  by  art 
and  science.  The  old  and  feeble  die  rapidly 
when  the  cold  weather  comes  on — the  colder  the 
weather  the  faster  they  die — a  mild  winter  saves 
many  lives ;  but  in  every  ordinary  winter  the 
mortality  of  the  old  and  feeble  is  twice  as  great 


as  in  the  milder  seasons  of  the  year,  according 
to  the  best  medical  statistics. 

Why  should  this  be  so — why  cannot  our 
houses  be  as  safe  and  comfortable  in  winter  as 
in  summer?  Simply  because  the  education  of 
mankind  looks  to  every  thing  which  does  not 
concern  us  first,  and  to  all  that  is  useful,  last. 
The  present  generation  were  not  taught  any 
thing  about  the  laws  of  health — they  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  science  of  man ;  they  do  not  even 
know  that  they  are  dying  by  millions  for  their 
ignorance. 

How  shall  we  remedy  the  evils  just  men¬ 
tioned?  Arery  easily — first  make  your  apart¬ 
ments  air-tight  as  near  as  possible.  Then  as  the 
air  needed  by  the  fire  and  chimney  cannot  get 
in  by  crevices  you  must  give  it  a  regular  en¬ 
trance,  but  instead  of  permitting  it  to  come  in 
cold  and  freezing  as  before,  you  must  heat  it  as 
it  enters,  and  thus  have  your  apartment  filled 
with  warm  air  instead  of  cold.  Insert  a  tube 
in  the  wall  at  the  back  of  your  fire-place  which 
will  be  kept  hot  by  the  back  of  the  fire;  let  one 
end  of  that  tube  be  open  to  the  outer  air  and 
the  other  end  discharge  into  the  apartment,  by 
the  side  of  your  chimney,  and  let  the  inner  end 
be  a  little  higher  than  the  outer  end,  so  that  the 
air  heated  in  the  tube  may  ascend  as  it  enters 
the  apartment.  While  the  apartment  is  kept 
close  there  will  be  a  current  of  air  coming  in  by 
the  tube,  which  ought  to  be  about  three  inches 
in  diameter  at  least.  (Strips  of  iron  inserted  in 
it  would  render  it  more  effective  as  a  warmer.) 
If  your  tube  should  communicate  with  a  rectan¬ 
gular  iron  box  or  air-chamber  at  the  back  of 
your  grate,  that  would  be  still  more  effective. 
If  you  consider  this  plan  too  troublesome,  as  an 
amendment  to  your  fire-place,  a  simpler  plan 
might  answer,  viz. :  to  bore  a  hole  through  your 
chimney  at  any  convenient  point  above  the  fire¬ 
place  (say  just  above  the  mantlepiece)  and  pass 
through  it  a  stovepipe  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter,  communicating  with  the  external  at¬ 
mosphere.  This  pipe  will  be  kept  hot  by  the 
smoke  in  the  chimney,  and  will  warm  all  the 
air  that  passes  through  it  into  the  apartment. 
It  would  be  still  more  efficient  if,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  cylindrical,  as  the  common  stovepipe,  it 
were  flattened  out  in  an  illiptical  form  with  a 
long  diameter  of  twelve  inches,  which  should  be 
vertical,  and  a  horizontal  diameter  of  two  inches, 
But  all  this  will  be  of  no  avail,  if  you  allow 
the  air  to  enter  by  any  other  channel.  First 
then,  procure  one  of  the  new-fashioned  springs, 
which  shuts  the  door  the  moment  you  have 
passed  through  it.  If  it  is  not  tight  list  the 
edges,  if  the  windows  are  not  tight  stuff  them 
with  cotton,  or  paste  paper  over  the  crevices. 
Then  you  will  have  a  warm  uniform  apartment, 
almost  as  cheaply  warmed,  and  as  comfortable 
as  a  stove  apartment,  with  all  the  superior  fresh¬ 
ness  and  pleasantness  of  the  atmosphere  which 
belongs  to  the  open  fire-place. 

But,  why  not  at  once  resort  to  the  cheap  warm 
stove  ?  First,  because  the  stove  does  not  secure 
as  complete  ventilation  as  the  fire-place ;  second, 
because  the  stove  exerts  an  unpleasant  influence 
upon  the  atmosphere  which-some  cannot  endure ; 
third,  because  the  stove  accumulates  too  great 
a  heat  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  apartment, 
leaving  a  stratum  of  cold  air  below,  baking  the 
head  and  freezing  the  feet — the  worst  possible 
treatment  for  persons  of  sedentary  habits. 

But  stoves  might  he,  perhaps,  as  agreeable  as 
fire-places.  I  would  lay  aside  the  iron  stove 
entirely,  and  substitute  the  vitreous  for  the  fe- 
ruginous  surface,  by  adopting  the  stoneware  or 
earthenware  material,  which  gives  a  less  intense 
but  more  pleasant  heat.  Then  I  would  adopt 
the  hot-air  tube  above  recommended.  Let  a 
tube  be  fixed  in  the  wall  to  introduce  pure  air 
from  without  to  play  against  the  stove  and  be 
heated  before  it  mingles  with  the  air  of  the  apart¬ 
ment.  A  basin  of  water  upon  the  stove  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  requisite  moisture  to  the  air  would  be 
very  beneficial  to  those  of  weak  or  irritable 
lungs.  Whenever  there  is  any  inflammatory 
condition  in  the  passages,  moist  air  has  a  very 
beneficial  effect. 


The  open  Franklin  happily  combines  the 
merits  of  stove  and  fire-place,  and  if  to  this  the 
hot-air  tube  should  be  adapted  the  result  would 
be  very  satisfactory.  I  have  recently  placed  a 
wood  stove  in  my  dining-room,  with  the  pipe 
going  horizontally  into  the  closed  fire-place,  and 
an  air  tube  about  eight  inches  in  diameter  sur¬ 
rounding  the  stove-pipe,  so  that  the  cold  air  as 
it  enters  snatches  from  the  stove-pipe  the  neces¬ 
sary  heat  and  throws  a  warm  current  toward 
the  stove. 

The  great  benefit  of  the  air-tube  consists  not 
only  in  economically  returning  to  the  apartment 
a  certain  amount  of  waste  heat,  but  in  its  pre¬ 
venting  the  currents  of  cold  air,  which  render 
our  apartments  unhealthful,  and  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  warmest  fires. 

Ventilation  or  change  of  air  is  generally  effect¬ 
ed  with  sufficient  rapidity  in  winter  by  means 
of  fire-places.  In  milder  seasons  the  fire-place 
in  each  apartment  (if  it  is  not  barbarously  stop¬ 
ped  up)  will  act  as  a  ventilator,  and  if,  when  we 
retire  to  rest  we  should  leave  a  candle  burning 
in  the  fire-place,  we  would  do  much  for  ventila¬ 
tion.  Our  principal  atmospheric  evils  arise  from 
crowding  too  many  together  in  one  apartment — 
compelling  the  healthy  to  inhale  the  exhalations 
from  the  diseased  and  impure.  In  such  cases 
.the  arrangements  for  ventilation  should  be  in¬ 
creased  by  larger  air-tubes  and  fire-places — or 
if  the  hall  must  be  warmed  by  furnaces  or 
stoves,  let  an  aperture  be  made  near  the  ceiling 
for  the  escape  of  the  warm  foul  air  from  the 
bings  by  lowering  the  upper  sash,  by  making 
an  opening  into  the  flue  of  the  chimney,  or  by 
inserting  a  large  tube  in  the  ceiling  to  conduct 
off  the  warm  foul  air  through  the  roof.  In  regu¬ 
lating  the  atmosphere  of  crowded  halls,  capa¬ 
cious  ventiducks  should  be  constructed,  having 
on  opening  near  the  ceiling  to  remove  the  upper 
stratum  of  air  for  ventilation,  and  another  open¬ 
ing  on  the  level  of  the  floor  which  might  be 
used  alone,  when  it  was  desired  to  remove  the 
cold  air  and  assist  in  wai\ming  the  hall. 

It  has  been  proposed  and  1  believe  attempted 
to  ventilate  public  balls  exclusively  by  these 
lower  apertures.  The  plan  is  certainly  econo¬ 
mical  of  heat,  but  would  be  entirely  unsuitable 
for  ventilation  as  it  would  not  remove  the  foul 
air  exhaled  from  the  lungs  and  skin,  (which  as¬ 
cends,)  until  it  had  been  very  slowly  brought 
back  and  kept  for  some  time  around  the  persons 
of  the  assembly. 

The  free  discharge  of  air  through  the  venti¬ 
ducts  would  be  impossible  without  the  admission 
of  a  corresponding  quantity.  This  might  enter 
through  the  doors  if  they  were  left  open,  but  it 
would  be  much  better  to  introduce  it  by  the  hot 
air-tubes  already  described. 

The  above  suggestion  as  to  ventiducts  I  have 
applied  with  satisfactory  results  to  the  halls  of 
our  college  edifice,  which  are  crowded  during 
the  winter.  I  hope,  through  your  columns,  they 
may  reach  the  superintendents  of  hospitals,  and 
and  be  applied  to  the  preservation  of  life  on 
board  the  ships  transporting  emigrants  to  Ame¬ 
rica. — Jas.  R.  Buchanan,  in  Tribune. 


SOWING  CORN  FOR  FODDER. 


As  spring  will  soon  be  upon  us,  it  is  reasona¬ 
ble  to  suppose  that  every  practical  farmer  is 
laying  out  certain  grounds  for  his  various  crops ; 
and  as  the  period  in  the  history  of  agriculture 
has  arrived  when  all  farmers  must  economize, 
by  putting  in  those  crops  which  will  most  re¬ 
munerate  him  for  his  labor,  as  a  means  to  effect 
this  end,  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  prac¬ 
tical  agriculturists  to  the  subject  of  sowing  corn 
for  fodder. 

Last  spring,  I  sowed  about  three  acres  of  corn, 
intending  to  cut  it  green  for  soiling,  but  owing 
to  the  favorableness  of  the  season  for  grass,  but 
one  acre  was  cut — the  other  two  were  cured  for 
fodder.  I  have  no  doubt  the  produce  from  the 
one  acre  was  equal  to  ten  acres  of  ordinary  grass 
made  into  hay.  The  best  way  to  raise  it,  is  to 
plow  and  harrow  the  ground  as  if  for  corn  or 
|  potatoes ;  then  start  the  plow  and  let  a  man 
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or  boy  follow  and  drop  every  other  furrow'until 
the  piece  of  ground  is  completed ;  then  run  the 
roller  over  it  and  it  needs  no  more  attention. 
We  put  three  and  a  half  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
acre.  I  would  prefer  putting  it  on  a  piece  of 
ground  that  was  not  to  be  seeded,  in  order  to 
save  labor  in  the  curing.  All  that  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary. is  to  cut  and  shock  as  other  corn,  and 
let  it  stand  until  dry,  then  bind  it  in  sheaves 
and  haul  it  to  the  barn  or  shed,  and  salt  it. 
Cattle  eat  it  with  great  avidity,  and  milk  better 
than  when  fed  on  hay.  We  purpose  putting 
down  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  this  spring,  and 
calculate  to  save  twofold  by  the  operation. 
First,  in  curing-  hay  there  is  almost  always  diffi¬ 
culty  in  procuring  men  even  at  the  highest 
wages.  Second,  instead  of  mowing  fx-om  forty 
to  fifty  aci-es  we  will  have  them  for  pasture, 
which  does  not  impoverish  the  land  like  mow¬ 
ing.  I  think  there  is  no  crop  which  will  pay 
better  than  sowed  corn.  Let  our  farmers  try 
it. — Delaware  Republican. 

- — •  #•-- — 

LOSS  BY  EXPORTING  WHEAT. 

The  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Companion ,  De- 
triot,  has  been  making  some  calculations  to  show 
the  loss  to  the  farmer,  by  exporting  wheat  in¬ 
stead  of  flour.  He  calculates  that  of  the  6,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  annually  produced  in'  that 
State,  4,200,000  ai-e  exported,  which  would 
yield  37,800  tons  of  bran  and  shorts,  which  if 
kept  at  home  and  fed  to  cattle  would  add  far 
more  wealth  to  the  State  then  it  receives  from 
the  price  obtained,  because  the  withdrawal  of 
so  much  of  the  material  constituents  of  wheat 
from  the  soil  will  soon  render  it  unproductive. 

The  analysis  of  bran  shows  that  it  contains : 

Per  cent. 


Starch,  dextrine  and  sugar, .  53  00 

Sugar  of  liquerice, .  1  00 

Gluten,  (flesh-forming,) .  4  90 

Fatty  matter, . ’ .  3  60 

Woody  matter, . 9  70 

Salts, .  0  50 

Water, . 13  90 

Aromatic, . .  3  40 


In  some  wheats  the  ash  is  as  high  as  7  per 
cent. 

Now  all  these  are  as  essentially  valuable,  as 
food,  as  the  wheat  itself ;  and  for  fattening  much 
more  so,  the  oil  of  wheat  residing  in  the  bran  ; 
whole  wheat  giving  only  about  1  per  cent,  of 
fatty  matter,  or  oil.  But  the  ash  of  bran  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  magnesia ,  a  vei-y 
valuable  salt  both  in  food  and  as  manure; 
while  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  in  the  soil,  one  of 
the  most  expensive  to  l-estoi-e,  and  without 
which  wheat  cannot  come  to  matui-ity. 

From  these  premises  the  editor  argues  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  State  by 
manufacturing  the  gi-ain  into  flour  at  home  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  it  abroad  in  the  grain. 

The  argument  is  a  good  one,  and  might  be 
profitably  extended  a  little  further.  Besides 
continuing  the  production  of  wheat,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  bran  would  add  to  the  amount  of 
dairy  products,  and  beef  and  pork,  which  in 
turn  would  also  increase  other  farm  pi-oducts, 
till  the  amount  to  be  exported  would  largely 
increase  far  beyond  the  value  of  the  annual  ex¬ 
ports  of  wheat. 

Now  suppose  all  of  these  increased  produc¬ 
tions  were  consumed  at  home  by  the  same  class 
of  mechanics  that  now  consume  the  flour  sent 
abi’oad,  and  instead  of  exporting  wheat,  or  flour, 
or  beef,  or  pork,  the  State  should  export  the 
article  manufactured  by  the  hordes  thus  fed, 
what  would  be  the  result? — Tribune. 


CLAIMS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PATENTS 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  21,  1854. 

Threshers  and  Separators  of  Grain. — John 
Zink,  of  Greenville,  Va. :  I  claim  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  straw-carrier  and  apron  on  the 
same  shaking  frame  with  the  screen,  so  that 
the  same  motion  which  shakes  out  the  grain 


from  the  sti-aw,  and  carries  the  latter  forward 
and  out  of  the  machine,  shall  also  carry  forward 
on  said  apron  the  grain  to  the  screens  and  blast, 
as  described. 

Attaching  Horse  Bells  to  Straps. — Jason 
Barton,  of  Middle  Haddam,  Conn.  :  I  claim  at¬ 
taching  spherical  bells  to  straps  by  means  of 
wires  or  rods,  the  bells  being  attached  to  the 
wires  or  i-ods  as  described,  and  the  wix-es  or  rods 
secui-ed  in  any  proper  manner  to  the  other  side 
of  the  strap. 

Whiffletree  Hooks. — Martin  Newman,  2d, 
and  N.  C.  Whitcomb,  of  Lanesboro,  Pa.,  and  G. 
C.  Cole,  of  Hartford,  Conn. :  We  claim  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  trace  fastener  on  the  ends  of  a 
whiffletree,  consisting  of  a  swing  latch  turning 
on  a  pin,  detents,  and  spring,  in  combination 
with  a  hook  and  catch  or  detent  thereon,  opera¬ 
ting  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  accidental  displacement  of  the  cock  eye 
on  the  end  of  the  trace. 

We  do  not  confine  our  claim  to  the  use  of  the 
socket  in  connection  with  the  spring  latch  ar¬ 
rangement,  as  the  spring  latch  and  hook  may  be 
used  either  on  a  socket  plate  or  shank,  as  occa¬ 
sion  may  require,  or  in  any  other  manner,  as 
set  forth. 

Improved  Corn-Planter. — Charles  A.  Wake¬ 
field,  of  Plainfield,  Mass.,  has  made  application 
for  a  patent  upon  an  improved  corn-planter,  of 
which  the  novelty  consists  in  foi-cing  the  seed 
directly  into  the  soil  by  a  plunger  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent,  when  it  is  constructed  and  arranged  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  operating  the  seed-slide  simul¬ 
taneously.  The  handle  is  attached  to  the  plun¬ 
ger,  and  the  gauge  or  stop-plate  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  machine,  so  that  the  plunger  will 
have  a  slight  inclination  from  a  vertical  line. 
The  plunger  is  cleaned  from  any  dirt  which  may 
be  attached  to  it  by  scrapers,  and  is  capable  of 
being  adjusted  so  as  to  plant  the  seed  at  any 
required  depth. — Scientific  American. 


Asparagus  Seed  as  a  Substitute  for  Cof¬ 
fee. — Asparagus  seeds  are  thus  recommended 
by  a  gardener  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  :  “As¬ 
paragus,”  he  remarks,  “  contains,  according  to 
Liebig,  in  common  with  tea  and  coffee,  a  princi¬ 
ple  which  he  calls  ‘  taurin,’  and  which  he  con¬ 
siders  essential  to  the  health  of  all  who  do  not 
take  exercise,  this  led  me  to  think  that  aspara¬ 
gus  might  be  made  a  good  substitute  for  coffee. 
The  young  shoots  which  I  first  prepared,  were 
not  agreeable,  having  an  alkaline  flavor.  I  then 
tried  the  ripe  seeds ;  these,  roasted  and  ground, 
make  a  full-flavored  coffee,  not  easily  distin¬ 
guishable  from  fine  Mocha.  The  seeds  are 
easily  freed  from  the  berries  by  drying  them  in 
a  cool  oven,  and  then  rubbing  them  on  a  sieve.” 
Try  it,  farmers. — Scientific  American. 


ROOT  CROPS. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  present  state  of  our 
agriculture,  is  neglect  of  the  root  crops  as  farm 
products.  In  some  sections,  it  is  true,  a  few  fields 
of  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  or  mangelwurzel,  are 
to  be  found,  but  they  are  not  often  seen  to  any 
extent,  and  for  the  most  part,  farmers  raise  them 
only  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  family 
wants.  It  seems  impossible  that  this  neglect 
can  arise  from  ignorance  of  the  value  of  root 
crops  as  food  for  cattle.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  fattening  properties  of  some  of  the  roots,  are 
very  considerable,  as  is  also  the  effect  which 
they  have  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  milk 
given,  while  their  oc<ftsional  substitution  for  the 
fodder  more  commonly  given  to  stock  during 
the  winter,  is  admitted  to  be  conducive  to  the 
health  of  the  animal. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  more  properly  ascribed  to 
the  labor  required  for  their  successful  cultivation. 
In  many  instances,  this  is,  undoubtedly,  a  seri¬ 
ous  obstacle,  and  yet  if  these  crops  were  fully 
appreciated,  this  objection  woulcl  not  be  allowed 
to  outweigh  their  advantages. 


The  amount  of  nourishment  contained  in  the 
various  articles  used  as  food  for  cattle,  is  now 
tolerably  well  ascertained ;  though  from  the 
nature  of  things,  as  the  difference  in  climate  and 
temperature  in  which  they  come  to  maturity, 
and  other  causes,  there  must  of  course,  still  be 
some  degree  of  uncertainty  about  it.  From  re¬ 
cent  experiment,  very  carefully  and  skilfully 
made,  it  appears  that  two  pounds  of  raw  pota¬ 
toes  afford  as  much  nourishment  as  one  pound 
of  good  English  hay,  So  three  and  two-fifths 
pounds  of  beets,  or  three  and  one-half  pounds 
of  ruta-bagas  with  the  leaves,  or  three  pounds 
of  carrots,  arc  of  the  same  value  as  one  pound  of 
thfe  same  hay.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  an  animal 
to  require  twenty-four  pounds  of  hay  per  day, 
the  place  of  half  that  amount  of  hay,  or  twelve 
pounds,  might  be  supplied  by  twenty-four 
pounds  of  raw  potatoes,  or  thirty  pounds  of 
carrots,  or  forty-two  pounds  of  ruta-bagas  with 
the  leaves,  or  by  sixty  pounds  of  turnips  with 
the  leaves ;  with  either  of  these  equivalents,  the 
animal  would  be  equally  well  fed.  This  calcu¬ 
lation,  of  course,  supposes  the  articles  used  to 
be  of  ordinarily  good  quality. 

If  these  nutritive  equivalents  are  correctly 
stated,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  the  economy 
of  a  more  extended  use  of  root  crops. 

If  we  assume  eighteen  tons,  or  about  seven 
hundred  bushels  of  carrots  as  the  product  of  an 
acre,  which  for  a  good  season,  and  with  good 
culture  is  a  small  yield,  we  have  from  this  one 
acre,  what  is  equivalent  to  six  tons  of  hay. 
Somewhat  similar  results  will  be  shown  by  an 
examination  of  the  relative  value  of  hay  and 
other  roots.  Land  devoted  to  carrots  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  require  more  labor  than  the  same 
extent  of  mowing  land ;  and  yet,  with  the  aid  of 
boys  in  weeding,  or  with  the  simple  and  cheap 
implement,  called  the  onion  weeder,  so  admira¬ 
bly  contrived  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  weed 
carefully  and  well,  a  large  extent  may  be  culti¬ 
vated  at  comparatively  little  cost. — Report  of 
Sec.  of  Mass.  Boa/rd  of  Agriculture. 

- ♦  - 

Wiiat  Came  out  of  the  Bag. — A  gentleman 
residing  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city,  who  has  a 
particular  affection  for  fresh  “johnny  cake,” 
sent  his  son  to  mill,  a  week  or  two  ago  with  sev¬ 
eral  bags  of  corn — the  incipient  steps  towards  a 
future  breakfast.  On  his  way  to  the  mill  the 
lad  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  the  bags — 
which  fact  was  duly  communicated  to  his  pater¬ 
nal.  The  old  gentleman,  therefore,  sent  a  dis¬ 
patch  to  the  miller,  informing  him  that  part  of 
the  load  was  lost  on  its  way  to  his  domains,  and 
that  when  any  bag  marked  with  his  name  should 
be  brought  in— as  he  had  reason  to  suppose 
would  be  the  case — it  must  be  retained. 

Some  days  after,  our  friend  proceeded  to  the 
mill,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  truant  had  been 
discovered.  On  arriving  there,  he  was  met  by 
the  miller,  who  informed  him  that  the  bags  had 
come  in,  been  retained,  and  were  now  awaiting 
his  orders.  “Bags?”  said  the  gentleman — 
“why  how  many  have  you  found.”  “,'Five,” 
was  the  reply.  “  Five !”  thundered  the  astonish¬ 
ed  lover  of  corncake,  “  why  I  only  lost  one.” 

“  Can’t  help  it,”  says  the  other,  “there  are  five 
here  that  are  marked  with  your  name.”  Ocular 
proof  satisfied  the  inquirer  that  the  mathematics 
of  “Rob  the  Grinder,”  were  correct,  and  bid¬ 
ding  him  to  await  the  sequel, 

“  Home  goes  the  parson 
Home  goes  he,” 

where  he  related  the  singular  circumstance  to  his 
other  self.  With  a  burst  of  good  old  Connec¬ 
ticut  laughter,  she  informed  him  that  during  his 
absence,  some  time  before,  she  had  loaned  a 
number  of  his  bags  to  different  neighbors, 
whose  grists  had  thus  been  summarily  vetoed  if 
not  confiscated.  It  took  the  good  old  gentleman 
several  days  to  make  apologies  and  fix  matters 
all  right  again. 

There  are  several  ways  of  “  getting  the  sack.” 
This  is  another. — Sun. 


“Paws  for  reply”  said  the  cat  when  she 
scratched  the  dog  for  barking  at  her. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER. 

BY  MINNIE  MYRTLE. 

I  once  knew  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
great  influence,  and  great  pretensions,  who  had 
a  family  of  many  daughters  to  whom  he  afforded 
the  highest  advantages  of  education,  and  the 
means  for  acquiring  a  great  variety  of  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  who  were  indulged  in  every 
species  of  fashionable  amusement,  who  were 
yet  denied  one  of  th'e  most  refining  influences 
which  can  be  exerted  upon  youthful  minds, 
and  one  of  thegmost-  exalting  and  exhilarating 
pleasures. 

They  lived  on  the  skirts  of  a  beautiful  country 
village,  and  their  house  was  more  elaborately 
finished,  and  more  elegantly  furnished  than  that 
of  any  other  family  in  the  region.  They  had 
Brussel’s  carpets,  China  vases,  and  French  cook¬ 
ing;  and  their  dresses  were  made  in  the  city, 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  away.  But  what 
farmer  in  the  land  will  believe  me  when  I  say, 
that  there  was  not  a  flower  to  be  seen  on  the 
premises  !  They  had  what  they  called  a  garden, 
and  such  it  was,  I  suppose,  in  the  strict  and 
scientific  sense  of  the  term.  There  were  in  it 
beets,  carrots,  cabbages,  and  most  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kinds  of  vegetables,  arranged  without  any 
regard  to  taste,  and  cultivated  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  neatness — a  patch  of  beans  here  and  a 
patch  of  peas  there;  with  the  soil  just  as  the 
plow  left  it,  all  in  furrows  and  lumps,  covered 
with  straw  and  sticks  and  brushwood ;  and  not 
even  a  strip  of  green  sward  at  the  end  or  side 
for  a  relief. 

Having  been  accustomed  to  whole  beds  of 
roses,  asters,  pinks,  and  peonies,  I  could  hardly 
believe  my  eyes  at  the  sight  of  such  a  garden, 
and  ventured  to  ask,  “where  were  the  flowers  ?” 
“  Oh,”  said  this  highly  educated  gentleman,  “  of 
what  use  are  flowers.  We  deal  in  the  useful ;” 
and  then  pointed  to  his  beans  and  onions  as  the 
proofs  of  his  superior  wisdom  and  judgment.  I 
need  say  nothing  more  to  describe  his  character, 
He  was  polished,  but  not  refined ;  he  knew  the 
rules  of  etiquette,  but  he  had  no  delicate  in¬ 
stincts,  which  prompted  him  to  study  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  those  about  him.  He  performed  for 
his  children  what  the  rules  of  cultivated  society 
required ;  yet  in  their  home  they  were  very  far 
from  happy.  He  had  taught  his  daughters  to 
walk,  talk,  and  dance;  but  he  did  not  practise 
himself,  nor  teach  them  to  practise  true  polite¬ 
ness.  They  were  ever  ridiculing  “country 
people,”  with  their  coarse  ways  and  rude  habits, 
yet  there  were  many  within  the  circle  of  their 
acquaintance  who  possessed  far  more  true  refine¬ 
ment,  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  beauty  in  the 
moral,  social,  and  physical  world. 

But  is  it  true  that  the  men  who  plow, .sow, 
and  reap,  and  the  women  who  wash,  iron,  sweep, 
dust,  and  arrange,  must  necessarily  be  uncouth 
in  manner  and  rude  in  conversation  ?  No,  it  is 
not;  and  it  will  be  a  glorious  day  for  this  dark 
world  of  ours,  when  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  all,  that  labor — physical  labor — is  in  no 
sense  deteriorating. 

Another  day  I  will  ask  my  readers  to  go  with 
me  into  one  or  two  farm-houses  far  away  in  the 
country,  and  see  those  who  are  familiar  with 
every  species  of  toil. 

It  is  said  there  are  “  gentlemen  farmers  ”  to 


be  sure ;  but  they  are  those  who  have  earned 
their  money  in  some  other  profession,  “  they 
never  worked  on  a  farm.”  But  I  will  prove 
that  there  are  those  who  have  “worked  on  a 
farm  ”  all  their  lives,  who  are  still  “gentlemen,” 
both  in  the  true  and  the  false  acceptation  of  the 
term ;  and  also  that  there  are  women  who  have 
made  butter  and  cheese  all  their  lives,  and  are 
familiar  with  all  the  details  of  house-keeping, 
who  are  yet  ladies  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term.  Among  the  most  intelligent  and  accom- 
.plished  ladies  I  ever  met — and  I  have  traveled 
widely  through  our  fair  land,  and  seen  them  in 
their  homes  and  at  their  firesides ;  yes,  and  at 
their  toil — were  farmer’s  wives. 

I  have  been  in  many  families  in  cities,  where 
the  servants — Irish  servants  too — more  truly 
deserved  the  appellation  of  ladies  than  those 
whom  they  served. 

There  are  many  in  the  ranks  of  wealth  and 
fashion  who  have  yet  to  learn  that  dress  does 
not  make  a  lady  !  It  has  passed  into  a  proverb 
that  “  worth  makes  the  man  and  the  want  of  it 
the  fellow;”  yet  I  must  still  repeat,  that  there 
are  many  who  possess  the  sterling  qualities  which 
give  character  to  the  man,  who  seem  to  think 
that  it  would  detract  from  their  worth  to  be 
polite,  to  dress  becomingly,  and  to  practise,  at 
all  times,  the  delicate  courtesies  of  life. 

Every  farmer  and  every  mechanic  who  gives 
an  example  in  himself  and  in  his  family,  in  his 
house  and  in  his  grounds,  that  taste  and  elegance 
may  be  combined  with  intellectual  and  moral 
worth  in  those  who  “  earn  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows,”  and  that  the  beautiful  in 
all  things  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  useful, 
is  a  preacher  of  the  highest  order,  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  lecturer  on  “human  progress,”  and  he 
is  doing  thereby  more  than  many,  whose  voices 
are  heard  in  public,  for  the  elevation  of  his  fel¬ 
low-men. 


For  the  American  Agriculturist. 

While  looking  over  a  few  numbers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  given  me  by  a  friend, 
I  observed  a  request  that  ladies  would  send  you 
“  recipes”  for  cookery.  I  will  contribute  to  your 
columns  one  which  I  have  found  valuable,  and 
which  others  may  like  to  try,  especially  now, 
when  wheat  flour  commands  so  exhorbitant  a 
price. 

To  Bake  Hominy. — Take  one  pint  of  hominy, 
and  add  to  it  one  pint  of  milk,  two  pints  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  a  little  salt.  Bake  it  in  a  deep  dish  four 
or  five  hours,  and  you  will  have  a  most  delicious 
treat  for  supper. 

The  corn  for  hominy,  or  samp,  as  it  is  often 
called,  should  be  merely  cracked.  It  loses  much 
of  its  sweetness  when  ground  too  fine.  No  one 
who  has  not  eaten  it  in  both  forms,  can  imagine 
the  difference. 

To  boil  hominy  is  quite  a  tedious  process,  as 
it  requires  so  much  stirring  to  prevent  its  being 
burnt ;  but  by  cooking  it  in  this  way  all  such 
trouble  is  avoided,  and  the  result  is  on  every 
account  more  satisfactory. 

Rice  can  be  prepared  for  tire  table  in  the  same 
way.  A.  II. 

Hazlewood. 

- • « « - 

A  Tea  Cake. — Mrs.  S.  S.  Dungan,  in  the 
Ohio  Farmer,  gives  the  following  recipe;  but 
the  editress  thinks  a  little  more  butter  -would 
make  much  better  cakes :  Take  one  teacup  full 
of  sugar,  one  egg,  a  lump  of  butter  as  large  as  a 


walnut,  one  teacup  of  sweet  milk,  one' pint  of 
flour,  a  teaspoon  full  of  cream  tarter,  one-half 
spoonful  of  soda,  beaten  well  together.  By 
using  sour  milk  or  cream,  the  cream  tarter  may 
be  dispensed  with. 

Haslet  Sauce. — Put  on  the  feet  and  liver  of 
the  pig,  with  just  enough  water  to  cover  them, 
with  a  little  salt.  Let  them  stew  slowly  ;  when 
the  feet  are  tender,  take  them  up,  cut  them  in 
two  or  three  pieces,  but  do  not  take  out  the 
bones ;  chop  the  liver,  return  it  and  the  feet  to 
the  liquor  they  were  boiled  in ;  set  the  stew-pan 
over  the  fire,  add  pepper,  salt,  and  sweet  majo- 
ram  to  the  taste.  Roll  a  piece  of  butter  in  flour, 
and  stir  it  to  thicken  the  gravy,  add  two  glasses 
of  port  wine  and  serve  it  hot.  Any  kind  of 
spice  may  be  added. 

Stewed  Apple  Pudding. — Cover  with  apples 
pared  and  cored,  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  a 
deep  basin  or  pan,  add.  water  sufficient  to  stew 
them.  Make  a  crust  as  for  common  biscuit,  roll 
to  an  inch  in  thickness,  cut  a  hole  in  the  center 
and  cover  with  it  the  apples.  Set  the  dish  on 
the  stove  or  coals  to  cook,  covering  closely  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  steam.  Twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  will  be  sufficient.  Serve  with  sauce 
made  of  water,  butter,  and  sugar,  thickened  with 
flour  and  seasoned  with  nutmeg.  So  says  Mrs. 
E.  P.  F.  B.,  in  the  Michigan  Farmer. 

- **-* - 

Washing  Made  Easy. — Every  man  on  earth 
ought  to  contribute  something  for  this  object — 
not  because  he  ought  always  to  wear  clean 
linen — not  because  he  ought  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  lessen  the  labor  of  those  who  make 
said  linen  clean — not  for  his  own  personal  com¬ 
fort,  or  the  comfort  of  his  better  half,  if  he  hap¬ 
pen  not  to  be  only  a  half  of  human  existence 
himself,  but  for  his  personal  safety.  Because, 
when  washing  day  comes  round — and  washing 
work  is  particularly  hard — you  had  better  be¬ 
lieve,  you  who  have  never  had  experience,  it  is 
a  little  unsafe  for  you  to  come  within  reach  of 
soap-suds  and  wash-boards.  If  you  should  ever 
be  guilty  of  such  a  piece  of  insanity,  just  tell  the 
opposition  you  only  came  into  the  kitchen  out 
of  the  most  benevolent  motives  in  the  world ; 
merely  to  tell  that  the  “  crazy  folks”  in  the  asy¬ 
lum,  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  mix  a  gill  of  al¬ 
cohol  with  a  gallon  of  soft  soap,  just  as  they  are 
going  to  rub  it  on  the  clothes,  which  they  then 
soak  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  merely  rinse 
out  in  clean  water,  and  all  the  dirt  is  out  as  ef¬ 
fectually  as  good  sense  is  out  of  a  fellow  after 
drinking  the  same  quantity  of  the  “poison 
stuff.”  Just  tell  them  that  it  is  the  easiest  way 
to  make  washing  easy,  and  get  them  to  try  it, 
and  you  will  thereafter  have  no  reason  to  run 
away  on  washing  day. 

In  washing  stairs  and  passages,  always  use  a 
sponge  instead  of  a  cloth  when  washing  the 
space  between  the  carpet  and  wall,  and  you 
will  not  soil  the  edges.  Sponge  is  cheap,  and 
this  information  is  cheap,  but  it  is  valuable  to 
all  housekeepers. — The  Plough. 


CLIMATE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

review  of  toe  weather  for  toe  year  1853. 

BY  DR.  IIENRY  GIBBONS. 

The  first  part  of  January  was  cloudy  and 
rainy,  but  after  the  11th,  the  weather  was 
mostly  clear  and  charming,  only  one  rain  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  last  two  weeks.  The  lowest 
temperature  was  41,  and  the  highest  62.  The 
mean  at  sunrise  was  47-J  and  at  noon  56J. 
The  prevailing  winds  were  very  light,  from 
north  and  northwest.  There  were  nine  days 
entirely  clear,  and  four  days  entirely  cloudy. 

February,  for  the  first  three  weeks,  the 
weather  was  superb.  Up  to  the  21st  there 
were  no  less  than  seventeen  days  entirely  clear. 
In  the  last  week  there  were  four  rainy  days, 
but  in  the  whole  month  only  one  day  was  en¬ 
tirely  cloudly.  The  temperature  was  delightful, 
the  means  at  sunrise  and  noon  being  48  and 
60.  The  coldest  morning  was  42,  and  the 
warmest  noon  67,  The  prevailing  winds  were 
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from  north,  northwest  and  west,  and  mostly 
light.  The  hi  ns  were  covered  with  flowers. 

March  was  mostly  a  pleasant  month,  with 
several  moderate  rains  towards  the  middle  and 
three  days  of  heavy  rain  in  the  last  week.  The 
prevailing  winds  were  from  west,  northwest 
and  north,  with  an  increasing  tendency  to  west, 
and  increasing  force.  The  minimum  tempera¬ 
ture  was  41,  and  the  maximum  77 ;  mean  at 
sunrise  49)-  and  at  noon  62.  The  first  week 
of  the  month  was  very  warm.  On  the  15th, 
Mount  Diablo  was  covered  with  snow,  as  mostly 
happens  towards  the  end  of  March. 

April  was  a  pleasant  month,  with  winds  gen¬ 
erally  from  West  and  Northwest,  and  frequent 
light  sea-breezes.  Temperature  agreeable,  vary¬ 
ing  from  46  to  56  at  sunrise,  and  from  59  to  75 
at  noon  ;  means  at  sunrise  and  noon  52  and  65. 
The  heaviest  rain  for  several  years  fell  on  the 
night  of  the  16th,  viz.,  upwards  of  three  inches 
in  twelve  hours.  The  only  thunder  of  the  season 
occurred  during  this  rain. 

May  was  generally  warm  and  pleasant,  the 
coldest  morning  being  47  and  the  warmest  62, 
while  the  coldest  noon  was  61  and  the  warmest 
81.  The  means  at  sunrise  and  noon  were  53|- 
and  68.  The  wind  settled  in  the  western  quar¬ 
ter,  and  increased  in  force,  though  not  offen¬ 
sively  high.  There  were  several  slight  rains, 
with  a  large  portion  of  cloudy  and  broken 
weather. 

June  was  uncommonly  warm,  the  mercury 
ranging  from  49  to  60  at  sunrise,  and  from  60 
to  87  at  noon.  The  sea-winds  were  constant, 
but  not  often  fraught  with  mist.  The  sky  was 
unusually  clear  for  summer. 

The  weather  of  July  was  uniform,  varying 
in  temperature  at  sunrise  from  50  to  55,  and 
at  noon  from  63  to  78.  The  means  at  sunrise 
and  noon  were  52-J-  and  68.  Cloudy  and 
misty  weather  prevailed,  and  there  were  but 
four  days  of  clear  sky  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

August  was  a  cloudy  and  misty  month,  but 
less  so  than  July.  Its  temperature  also  was 
very  uniform,  ranging  at  sunrise  from  51  to 
56,  and  at  noon  from  63  to  76.  The  means 
at  sunrise  and  noon  were  53  and  67.  The  sea- 
winds,  though  constant,  were  not  often  high. 

September  was  rather  pleasant,  affording  one 
or  two  days  really  hot.  The  morning  extremes 
were  50  and  60,  and  the  noon  extremes  63  and 
88.  The  sea-winds  continued  their  daily  visits 
with  diminished  force,  and  there  was  much 
cloudy  and  broken  weather,  with  two  small 
rains  near  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  means 
at  sunrise  and  noon  were  55  and  70. 

October  was,  as  usual,  warmer  than  several 
of  the  previous  months.  The  coldest  morning 
was  49,  and  the  warmest  64;  the  coldest  noon 
60,  and  the  warmest  85.  The  means  at  sunrise 
and  noon  were  54£  and  71.  During  this 
month,  the  sea-winds  began  to  give  out.  The 
sky  was  generally  fair,  and  one  slight  rain  fell. 

November  placed  the  usual  embargo  on  the 
sea-winds.  The  temperature  was  moderate,  a 
few  slight  frosts  occurring.  The  coldest  morn¬ 
ing  was  44  and  the  warmest  73.  The  means  at 
sunrise  and  noon  were  51  and  63.  There  were 
much  cloudy  weather,  with  occasional  moderate 
rains.  The  prevailing  winds  were  from  west  to 
south. 

December  was  more  pleasant  than  common. 
The  coldest  morning  was  40,  and  the  warmest 
54 ;  the  coldest  11004  50,  and  the  warmest  69. 
The  means  at  sunrise  and  noon  were  46)  and 
57£.  Hoar  frosts  were  frequent,  but  the  cold 
was  not  sufficient  to  injure  vegetation.  There 
was  much  fair  weather.  A  copious  rain  fell  on 
the  10th,  and  several  light  rains  at  other  times. 
Prevailing  winds  from  north,  northwest,  north¬ 
east  and  south.  Thunder  was  heard  on  the  10th, 
for  the  second  time  in  the  year. 

The  summing  up  for  the  year  1853  exhibits 
a  mean  temperature '  of  51£  at  sunrise,  and  65 
at  noon,  which  is  warmer  by  two  degrees  than 
either  1851  or  1852.  The  lowest  mark  reached 
by  the  mercury  was  40 — or  eight  degrees  above 
the  freezing  point.  The  extreme  of  heat  was 
88.  In  1352,  the  extreme  were  35  and  98;  in 


1851,  30  and  84 ;  and  in  December  1850,  the 
thermometer  fell  as  low  as  28.  The  amount  of 
rain  in  each  month  of  1853,  was,  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  as  follows;  January,  on  eight  days,  4 
inches ;  February,  four  days,  1  inch  ;  March, 
six  days,  5  inches;  April,  eight  days,  5 inches; 
May,  three  days,  J-  inch ;  June,  July  and  August, 
none ;  September,  two  days,  inch ;  October, 
one  day  1-10  inch;  November,  eight  days,  1-) 
inches;  December,  six  days,  2  inches ;  making 
in  the  year,  forty-four  days  on  which  rain  fell, 
to  the  depth  of  19  inches.  In  1851,  there  was 
rain  on  fifty-three  days,  quantity  15  inches;  in 

1852,  on  sixty  days,  quantity  25)-  inches.  From 
the  1st  of  January,  1853,  to  the  dry  season,  the 
quantity  was  16)  inches;  and  from  the  dry 
season  to  the  end  of  the  year,  3)  inches.  The 
last  rain  of  the  Spring  was  May  24th,  and  the 
first  of  the  Autumn  and  September,  15th.  The 
hills  began  to  look  green  in  the  last  week  of 
November,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  at  least 
thirty  species  of  plants  were  in  bloom  around 
the  city,  some  of  them  the  lingering  flowers  of 
Summer,  and  a  few  the  products  of  a  new 
growth.  There  were  two  small  specimens  of 
thunder  during  the  year,  none  of  the  aurora 
borealis,  and  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  meteors 
in  the  second  week  of  August,  and  also  in  the 
fourth  week  of  November. — San  Francisco 
Herald. 

QUANDARIES. 

Knocking  at  the  wrong  door,  and  hesitating 
whether  you  shall  run  away  and  say  nothing 
about  it,  or  stay  and  apologize. 

Crossing  the  road  until  you  reach  the  middle, 
when  you  perceive  a  gig  coming  one  way  and  a 
cab  another ;  so  that  if  you  move  on  you  are 
sure  to  be  knocked  down  by  one,  and  if  you 
stand  still  you  may  possibly  be  crushed  by 
both. 

Finding  yourself  in  a  damp  bed  on  a  cold 
night ;  and  cogitating  whether  you  will  lie  still 
and  catch  your  death,  or  get  up  and  dress,  and 
pass  the  night  on  two  cane-bottomed  chairs. 

Paying  your  addresses  to  a  penniless  fair  one 
under  the  impression  that  she  is  an  heiress ; 
and,  on  discovering  your  error,  having  the 
option  of  marrying  the  young  lady  or  of  being 
shot  by  the  young  lady’s  brother. 

Dining  at  a  friend's  house,  where  you  must 
either  drink  wine  till  you  become  intoxicated,  or 
refrain  till  you  become  disagreeable. 

Coming  to  four  cross  roads,  one  of  which  you 
must  take  at  random,  or  just  walk  back  a  mile 
or  two  and  inquire  your  way. 

Being  blandly  informed  by  a  surgeon  that  you 
can  either  have  your  leg  amputated,  or  leave  it 
alone  and  die  in  a  few  days. 

Finding  yourself  “  called  out fighting  and 
being  called  an  ass,  or  declining,  and  being 
stigmatized  as  a  coward.  ' 

Seeing  a  man  by  your  bedside  in  the  middle 
of  the  night;  so  that  you  may  either  smother 
yourself  with  the  bedclothes,  or  allow  him  to  do 
it  with  a  plaister. — Diogenes. 


A  Rolling  Stone  Gathers  no  Moss.  — Wei 
what  of  that?  Who  wants  to  be  a  mossy  old 
stone,  aivay  in  some  damp  corner  of  a  pasture, 
where  sunshine  and  fresh  air  never  come,  for 
the  cows  to  rub  themselves  against,  and  for 
snails  and  bugs  to  crawl  over,  and  for  toads  to 
squat  under  among  poisonons  weeds  ? 

It  is  far  better  to  be  a  smooth  and  polished 
stone,  rolling  along  the  brawling  stream  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  wearing  off  the  rough  corners  and 
bringing  out  the  firm  crystalline  structure  of  the 
granite  or  the  delicate  veins  of  the  agate  or  the 
chalcedony. 

It  is  this  perpetual"  chafing  and  rubbing  in 
the  whirling  current  that  shows  what  sort  of  a 
grit  a  man  is  made  of,  and  what  use  he  is  good 
for.  The  sandstone  and  soapstone  are  soon 
ground  down  to  sand  and  mud,  the  firm  rock  is 
selected  for  the  towering  fortress,  and  the  dia¬ 
mond  is  cut  and  polished  for  the  monarch’s 
crown. — IT.  Y,  Tribune. 


Wooldn’t  Contend. — A  cross-grained,  surly 
man,  too  crooked  by  nature  to  keep  still,  went 
over  one  morning  to  his  neighbor,  Mr.  F.,  a  re¬ 
markably  cool,  calm  non-resistant,  and  address¬ 
ed  him  thus : 

“  That  piece  of  fence  over  there  (pointing  in  a 
certain  direction,)  is  mine,  and  you  shan’t  have 
it.” 

“Why,”  replied  Mr.  F.,  “you  must  be  mis¬ 
taken,  I  think.” 

“  No,  no,  it’s  mine,  and  I  shall  keep  it.” 

“  Well,”  said  neighbor  F.,  “  supposo  we  leave 
it  to  any  lawyer  you  shall  choose.” 

“  I  won’t  leave  it  to  any  lawyer,”  said  the 
other. 

“Well,”  continued  Mr.  F.,  “shall  we  leave  it 
to  any  four  men  in  the  village  that  you  shall 
select?” 

“No,  I  shall  have  the  fence.” 

Not  at  all  discomposed,  Mr.  F.  said, 

“  Well,  neighbor,  then  I  will  leave  it  to  you 
whom  the  fence  belongs  to ;  whether  you,  or 
myself.” 

Struck  dumb  by  this  appeal,  the  wrathy  man 
turned  away,  “  convicted  by  his  own  conscience,” 
saying  “  I  won’t  have  any  thing  to  do  with  a 
man  that  won’t  contend  for  Ms  rights." 


Elder  Knapp  occasionally  gets  off  a  good  thing 
notwithstanding  his  bad  ones.  He  was  one 
evening  speaking  of  the  prevailing  tendencies  of 
some  religionists  to  long  prayers,  and  remarked 
that  we  would  find  no  example  for  these  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  prayers  of  our  Saviour  were 
short  ahd  to  the  point.  The  prayer  of  the  pen¬ 
itent  publican  was  a  happy  specimen.  When 
Peter  was  endeavoring  to  walk  upon  the  waters 
to  meet  his  master,  and  was  about  sinking,  had 
his  supplication  been  as  long  as  the  introduction 
to  one  of  our  modern  prayers,  before  he  had  got 
half  through  he  would  have  been  fifty  feet  under 
water. 

- e  i  . — 

Beautiful. — Here  is  a  beautiful  sentence  from 
the  pen  of  Coleridge.  Nothing  can  be  more 
eloquent,  nothing  more  true  : 

Call  not  that  man  wretched  who,  whatever 
else  he  suffers,  as  to  pain  inflicted  or  pleasure 
denied,  has  a  child  for  whom  he  hopes  and  on 
whom  he  doats.  Poverty  may  grind  him  to  the 
dust,  obscurity  may  cast  its  mantle  over  him ; 
his  voice  may  be  unheeded  by  those  among 
whom  he  dwells  and  he  may  be  unknown  by 
his  neighbors — even  pain  may  rack  his  joints, 
and  sleep  flee  from  his  pillow,  but  he  has  a  gem 
with  which  he  could  not  part  for  wealth  defying 
computation,  for  fame  filling  a  world’s  ear,  for 
the  highest  power,  for  the  sweetest  sleep  that 
ever  fell  on  mortal’s  eye. 

—  — ♦-»«. — — 

Not  Bad. — In  the  New-  Yorlc  Independent  we 
find  the  following  from  a  mother  : 

“  But  did  I  tell  you  what  a  time  I  had  with 
my  little  Joe?” 

“  No;  what  was  it?” 

“  Why ;  I  was  showing  him  the  picture  of  the 
martyrs  thrown  to  the  lions,  and  was  talking 
very  solemnly  to  him,  trying  to  make  him  feel 
what  a  terrible  thing  it  was.  ‘  Ma !’  said  he,  all 
at  once,  ‘  Oh  ma!  just  look  at  the  poor  little  lion 
way  behind  there,  he  wont  get  any.’  ” 


Sad  Fate  of  two  Reporters. — The  editor  of 
a  journal  published  in  Antwerp  sent  a  reporter 
to  Brussels  for  the  King’s  speech,  aud  with  him 
a  couple  of  carrier  pigeons  to  take  back  the 
document.  At  Brussels  he  gave  the  pigeons  in 
charge  to  a  waiter,  and  called  for  breakfast. 
He  was  kept  waiting  some  time,  but  a  very  deli¬ 
cate  fricassee  atoned  for  the  delay.  After  break¬ 
fast  he  paid  his  bill,  and  called  for  his  carrier 
pigeons.  “  Pigeons,”  exclaimed  the  waiter, 
“  why,  you  have  eaten  them !” 


Awful  Responsibility. — Susan  Nipper  says 
that  the  Russians  have  an  awful  responsibility 
resting  on  them  for  killing  the  Turks— fox  every 
Turk  who  is  killed  leaves  a  dozen  widows. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICES. 


We  send  a  copy  of  this  number,  containing 
the  index,  to  those  whose  subscriptions  have  re¬ 
cently  expired.  The  later  back  numbers  can 
still  be  supplied.  Single  copies  five  cents. 

We  frequently  send  single  copies,  as  speci¬ 
mens,  to  persons  not  subscribers. 

No  person  need  return  copies  of  the  paper ,  as 
it  is  never  sent  where  it  is  not  considered  paid 
for. 

Any  person  having  a  spare  copy  of  No.  1  of 
this  volume  will  confer  a  great  favor  by  mailing 
it  to  this  office,  as  there  are  several  subscribers 
who  are  very  desirous  to  obtain  that  number  to 
complete  their  set. 

The  next  number  begins  volume  XII.,  which 
will  be  completed  in  2G  numbers  with  an  index. 

- •-»-• - 

We  have  received  an  early  copy  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts’ Board  of  Agriculture,  which  is  really  one 
of  the  most  valuable  documents  of  its  kind  we 
have  met  with.  It  is  admirably  printed,  al¬ 
though  from  the  hands  of  the  “  State  printer,” 
and  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  condensed  within  reasonable  limits. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Flint,  the  able  and  indefati¬ 
gable  Secretary  of  the  Board,  has  expended 
a  great  amount  of  labor  in  gathering  reliable 
information  in  the  various  departments  of  agri¬ 
cultural  industry,  and  deserves  the  hearty 
thanks  of  the  farmers  both  of  Massachusetts  and 
her  sister  States. 

We  wish  this  work  was  in  the  hands  of  pri¬ 
vate  publishers,  that  it  might  be  placed  on  sale, 
and  we  should  then  say  to  every  farmer  procure 
a  copy.  As  this  is  not  the  case,  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  extract  pretty  largely  from  its 
pages.  It  contains  the  best  practical  treatise  on 
the  cultivation  of  cranberries  which  we  have 
yet  met  with.  In  our  next,  which  will  be  the 
first  number  of  the  half  yearly  volume,  we  shall 
commence  this  article  which  will  occupy  a  page 
each  in  three  or  four  numbers.  This  article  will 
alone  be  worth  to  many  persons  much  more 
than  the  price  of  the  volume,  ($1.)  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  a  crop  of  cranberries  is  one  of  the 
most  remunerative  which  can  be  produced  upon 
the  farm.  On  another  page  will  be  found  an 
article  from  the  above  report  upon  “Root 
Crops,”  to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 

- •*-« - 

Guano  on  Sugar  Cane. — Messrs.  R.  and  V. 
La  Branch,  of  Jefferson  Parish,  La.,  made  an 
experiment  last  season  of  guano  against  stable 
manure  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane.  Four 
arpents  of  land  manured  with  guano,  produced 
ten  and  a  half  hogsheads  of  sugar,  weighing 
1200  lbs.  each ;  while  the  same  quantity  of  land 
dressed  with  stable  manure,  produced  only  six 
and  two-third  hogsheads.  The  sugar  from  the 
guano  cane  was  superior  in  quality,  and  sold  for 
half  a  cent  more  per  pound  than  the  other. 


When  may  a  lawyer’s  clerk  be  considered 
most  captivating  ?  When  he’s  engrossing. 


For  tlie  American  Agriculturist. 

TO  MINNIE  MYRTLE. 

I  am  not  about  to  take  the  subject  out  of  your 
hands,  but  you  have  touched  a  chord  which  vi¬ 
brates,  and  I  must  respond  a  little.  I  was  not 
born  “  a  farmer’s  daughter,”  but  a  farmer’s  son, 
and  the  first  seventeen  years  of  my  life  were 
spent  under  this  bondage ;  and  when  I  saw  the 
pale  faces  and  soft  hands  writing  briefs  in  law¬ 
yer’s  offices,  and  measuring  tape  and  counting 
out  needles  behind  the  counter,  oh,  how  I  longed 
to  be  released  from  what  I  considered  the  drudg¬ 
ery  of  the  farm ;  and  when  emancipated,  enter¬ 
ing  upon  a  life  of  a  calico  ambassador,  I  was  as 
careful  not  to  have  it  known  that  I  had  ever 
worked  on  a  farm,  as  I  would  not  to  have  it 
known  that  I  had  stolen  a  sheep,  had  such  a  thing 
happened.  However,  I  became  wiser  as  I  grew 
older,  quit  importing  gew-gaws  to  the  impov¬ 
erishing  of  my  country,  and  fostering  the  pride 
of  her  daughters,  and  now  boast  of  being  a 
farmer — yes,  a  book-farmer,  together  with  all  my 
sons  ;  and  shame  be  to  him  or  her  who  is  afraid 
to  espouse  this  as  a  profession ;  and  if  they  are 
not  respected,  it  is  wholly  owing  to  themselves. 
I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  Agriculturist  has 
a  lady  contributor  to  its  columns,  able  to  give 
such  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  ridiculous  objec¬ 
tions  so  often  made  to  the  profession  of  a  farmer ; 
and  I  hope  she  will  go  on  and  tell  all  her  own 
experience,  intermixed  with  that  of  others.  I 
think  by  the  description  of  her  own  dress,  she 
must  be,  like  myself,  very  nearly,  or, 

Almost  an  Ootogerarian. 
- #  »• - 

FUTURE  PRICES  OF  GRAIN. 

Me  publish  the  items  below  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  our  readers  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  their  starving,  especially  after  the  canals  open. 
We  fancy  some  who  boast  such  large  profits 
upon  the  operations  of  1853,  will  lose  an  equal 
or  greater  amount  on  those  of  1854.  Flour  has 
already  fallen  from  $1  50  to  $2  00  per  barrel  on 
the  highest  prices  of  last  winter,  and  we  opine 
the  fall  will  be  still  lower  before  the  close  of  May. 
We  saw  nothing  in  foreign  advices  the  past  win¬ 
ter  which  Warranted  the  great  advance  that 
took  place  at  one  time,  either  at  home  or  abroad ; 
and  those  who  have  recently  purchased,  or  who 
are  still  purchasing  on  speculation,  we  fear  will 
meet  with  heavy  losses  before  the  coming  sum¬ 
mer  is  over. 

Produce  in  Burlington. — At  no  time  in  the 
history  of  our  city  was  the  amount  of  produce 
any  thing  like  it  is  at  present.  Every  place 
that  a  bushel  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  &c., 
can  be  stored  in,  is  literally  crammed  with  these 
and  other  articles,  for  shipment  on  the  opening 
of  navigation.  Our  dealers  no  longer  count  by 
hundreds,  but  by  thousands  of  bushels  on  hand. 
One  gentleman,  we  learn,  has  in  store  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat !  and  ano¬ 
ther  some  sixty  thousand  bushels  of  oats !  and 
still  there  appears  no  less  to  come,  as  our  streets 
are  daily  crowded  with  teams  bringing  in  more. 
— Burlington  (Iowa)  Gazette ,  16 th. 

In  Peoria,  not  only  every  warehouse  and  store 
room  is  full  of  grain  and  flour,  but  every  cellar 
in  which  it  is  safe  to  put  grain,  is  also  occupied. 
Several  large  warehouses  are  now  being  erected 
for  that  purpose,  one  of  which  is  over  200  feet 
long,  and  50  feet  wide.  We  know  of  one  dealer 
who  has  over  two  hundred  thousand  bushels  of 
grain  now  in  store,  and  three  that  have  over 
one  hundred  thousand  bushels  each.  There  is 
at  present  in  Peoria  near  one  million  bushels  of 


grain  awaiting  the  opening  of  the  river  and 
canal  for  the  Eastern  market.  A  great  portion 
of  this  would  go  forward  by  railroad  if  it  was 
completed ;  and  as  fast  as  removed,  the  ware¬ 
houses  would  be  re-filled  by  grain  from  the 
country.  If  we  have  the  requisite  facilities  for 
shipping  by  canal  and  by  railroad,  we  may  cal¬ 
culate  on  a  business  of  over  two  millions  of 
bushels  in  grain  alone  this  season,  with  a  large 
increase,  in  flour,  pork,  and  whiskey. — Peoria 
Press. 

Grain  at  Chicago. — The  Tribune  of  the  23d 
says :  “  The  warehouses  along  our  river  are  now 
full  of  grain,  and  several  operators  have  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  market,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  failing  to  obtain  storage  room.  It 
is  hardly  probable  that  any  of  the  fleet  now  in 
port  will  leave  for  the  lower  lakes  for  six  weeks 
hence,  and  as  it  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to 
know  what  number  of  vessels  are  in  port,  and 
what  amount  of  grain  they  can  take,  we  find 
the  whole  number  of  vessels,  brigs,  barks,  pro¬ 
pellers  and  schooners  to  be  sixty-four.  Fifty- 
seven  of  which  may  load  with  grain,  and  can 
carry  from  2,500  to  16,000  bushels,  or  the  total 
of  646,900  bushels.  The  seven  propellers  in 
port  may  probably  load  with  provisions.” 

A  New-Yorlc  dealer  is  reported  to  have  made 
$68,000  by  the  rise  on  flour  which  he  purchased 
in  September  at  $5  75,  and  sold  last  week  at 
$9. — Exchange. 

Upon  this  the  Buffalo  Courier  remarks. 

“  There  are  Buffalo  dealers  whose  good  for¬ 
tune  has  been  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  New- 
Yorker.  We  suspect  that  there  is  more  than 
one  house  on  the  “  dock”  who  would  respectfully 
decline  an  offer  of  $68,000  for  their  profits  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1853.” 

■ - •  O  O- - 

Remarks. — Flour,  a  decline  last  week  of  3 7 A 
to  50  cents  per  bbl.  Wheat  being  rather  scarce 
did  not  fall  to  correspond.  Corn  has  given  way 
from  4  to  7  cents  per  bushel.  Pork  an  advance 
of  50  to  G2-J-  cents  per  bbl.,  while  Lard  has  re¬ 
mained  stationarv. 

Southern  Products  are  without  change. 

Money  is  considered  a  little  easier,  but  out¬ 
siders  still  have  to  pay  all  the  way  from  S  to  15 
per  cent,  on  their  bills. 

Stocks  gradually  improve.  The  season  is 
opening  finely,  and  our  Southern  friends  have 
commenced  planting  cotton,  corn,  &c.,  briskly. 


PRODUCE  MARKETS. 

Wholesale  prices  of  the  more  important  Vegetables, 
Fruits,  &c. 

Washington  Market,  Ncw-Y'ork,  March  4, 1854. 

Vegetables.— Potatoes,  Junes,  1?  bbl.,  §2  75 ;  Western 
Reds,  §2  50  ;  Merinos,  $2  37>k  ;  Mercers,  $3®$3  25 ;  Car¬ 
ters,  $3@$3  50  ;  Onions  red,  bbl.  $2  50  ;  yellow,  $2  50  ; 
white,  $3  ;  Cabbages,  from  §6@Sjj>10  100  ;  Celery,  ^  doz. 

bunches,  75c.@$l  12^  ;  Turnips,  $  bushel,  white,  7oc. , 
yellow  Russia,  $1  bbl.,  $2  25;  yellow  stone,  bbl.,  $2; 
Parsneps,  ^  bushel,  $1  ;  Beet?,  bushel,  62jj£c. ;  Carrots, 
bushel,  G2J£c. 

Fruits.— Apples,  Greenings,  $  bbl.,  $3@$3  50  ;  Spitzen- 
burgs,  tjjl  bbl.,  $3@$3  50;  Roxbury  Russets,  $  bbl.,  $3®. 
$3  50  ;  Cranberries,  bbl.,  $5@,iji8@g8  50 ;  Maple  Sugar 
of  an  extra  quality,  is  worth  12%c.  per  pound. 

The  apples  named  are  about  the  only  kinds  in  market  at 
present,  and  they  must  be  in  the  very  best  order  to  bring  the 
price  they  are  quoted  at. 

The  market  is  not  as  active  as  last  week ;  buyers  arc 
holding  on  hoping  to  obtain  produce  at  a  low  price,  when 
navigation  opens. 

—  •  o  •  - 

NEW- YORK  CATTLE  MARKET. 

Monday,  March  0,  1854. 

The  sales  for  the  past  week  have  not  been  as  large  as 
usual,  and  the  prices  are  quoted  not  as  high,  but  the  quality 
of  the  cattle  in  market  to-day  averages  better  than  for  several 
weeks  past.  We  noticed  some  very  fine  cattle  indeed,  one 
pair  in  particular,  fattened  by  Mr.  Iloon,  of  Chester  county, 
Pa.  The  dressed  weight  was  calculated  at  1400  each.  They 
were  held  at  $350  for  the  pair. 

The  prices  of  cattle  are  asfollows  : 

Lowest  price,  8c. 

Middling  beef, ,9c. 

Best,  10c. 
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Pork  in  the  carcase  at  Washington  market  is  worth  7J4 
and  8c.  Mutton,  average  price,  6c. 

Washington  Yards,  Forty-fourth  street. 

A.  M.  Allerton,  Proprietor. 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK.  IN  MARKET  TO-DAY 


Beeves, 

2,137 

2,137 

Cows, 

10 

10 

Calves, 

140 

Sheep, 

304 

Swine, 

344 

169 

Of  these  there  were  forwarded  by  the  Harlem  Railroad, 
beeves,  119  ;  cows,  10  ;  sheep,  304. 

By  the  Hudson  River  railroad,  beeves,  1100  ;  swine,  175. 
By  the  Erie  railroad,  beeves,  900  ;  swine,  169. 

New-York  State,  furnished  by  cars,  803. 

From  Pennsylvania,  on  foot,  135. 

Ohio,  by  cars,  700. 

Kentucky,  by  cars,  304. 

Connecticut,  on  foot,  32. 

Wisconsin,  by  cars,  54. 

Mr.  Allerton  gives  the  following  prices  for  the  week  : 
Sheep,  $4@$10  per  head  ;  Swine,  G@6)4c.  ;  Cattle,  8©10c. ; 
Veals.  4@Tc.  a  pound,  and  from  $1  25@$2  50  per  head  ; 
Cows,  $30@$40  per  head,  and  some  extra  ones  as  high  as 
$65©$70. 

Chamberlin’s,  Robinson  street. 

RECEIVED  DURING  THE  WEEK. 


Beeves, 

Cows  and  Calves, 
Sheep, 

Veals, 

Beeves, 

Cows, 

Sheep, 

Beeves, 

Cows, 


IN  MARKET  TO-DAY. 

203  4 

4G  15 

3,325 

12  5 

Browning’s,  Sixth  street. 

336 

85 

2,827 

O’Brien’s,  Sixth  street. 

75 

30 


PRICES  CURRENT. 

Produce,  Groceries,  Provisions,  Lumber,  &c. 

Ashes. 

Pot,  1st  sort,  1853  . $100  lbs.  5  93)4®  6  — 

Pearl,  1st  sort,  1852. .  . 6  62)4@—  • 

Beeswax. 

••American  Yellow . . ip  lb.  —  28  @29 

Bristles. 

American,  Gray  and  White . —  40  @—  45 

Coal. 

Liverpool  Orrel . ip  chaldron,  10  50  @  14  — 

Scotch . . @ - 

Sidney .  7  75  @  50 

Pictou .  8  50  @ 

Anthracite _ :  . $  2,000  lb.  6  50  @  7  — 


Other  Gulf 
Florida.  Ports. 


!  yard,  —  ll)4©llj4 


:  lb.  —  7 


Cotton.  Atlantic 

Ports. 

Inferior . —  @ —  | 

Low  to  good  01-d .  7)4@8>4  7>4@8)4  7)4@8)4 

Low  to  good  mid .  9)4@1034  10%@1134  11  @1114 

Mid.  fair  to  fair . 10  @11  11%@1134  11)4@12 

Fully  fr.  to  good  fr . 11%@—  —  @12)4 

Good  and  fine . —  @— 

Cotton  Bagging-. 

Gunny  Cloth... .  . 

American  Kentucky ....  . 

Dundee . . @ — 

Coffee. 

Java,  White .  $  lb  —  13  @-14 

Mocha.... . . —  1314©— 14 

Brazil .  . —  10)4© — 12 

Maracaibo..- . . —  12  @ — 12)4 

St.  Domingo . (cast1) . —  934@— 10)4 

Cordage. 

Bale  Rope . 

Boit  Rope . 

Corks. 

Velvet,  Quarts . ip  gro.  —  35 

Velvet,  Pints . —  20 

Phials . . . —  4 

Feathers. 

Live  Geese,  prime..  ..! . $  lb.  —  46 

Flax. 

Jersey . ip  lb.  —  8  @— 

Flour  and  Meal. 

Sour . $  bbl.  7  1214@7  3714 

Superfine  No.  2 . , 

State,  common  brands . 

State,  Straight  brand . 

State,  favorite  brands . 

Western,  mixed  do . 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  Straight  do  _ 

Michigan,  fancy  brands . .  8  12!4@8  1814 

Ohio,  common  to  good  brands .  7  37)4@8  13 

Ohio,  round  hoop,  common .  7  37!4@8  — 

Ohio,  fancy  brands.. . .J . . .  8  18%@8,25 

Ohio,  extra  brands .  8  25  - 

Michigan  and  Indiana,  extra  do .  8  25 

Genesee,  fancy  brands . . . . . ;  8  25 

Genesee,  extra  brands . . .  8  50 

Canada,  (in  bond) .  7"75 

Brandywine .  8  18%@8  3134 

Georgetown .  8  18%@8  3134 

Petersburg!!  City .  8  18)4@8  31)4 

Richmond  Country . . . . 8'—  @818=4 


@—10 

@—16 

@—45 

@—28 

@—12 

h—  49 


7  3734  @750 
7  3734@7  9334 

7  9334@8 

8  0634@81834 
7  8734  @7  9334 

@8  06>4 


Alexandria . >•  8 —  @8  1834 

Baltimore, ’Howard  Street .  8 —  @81834 

Rye  Flour .  6  87)4@5  9334 


Corn  Meal,  Jersey 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine ...  .  4  50 

Corn  Meal,  Brandywine . 3$  punch.  21  — 

Grain. 

Wheat,  White  Genesee . $  hush.  1  95 

Wheat,  do.,  Canada  (in  bond) .  2  — 

Wheat,  Southern,  White .  1  85 

Wheat,  Ohio,  White .  1  85 

Wheat,  Michigan,  White .  1  88 

Wheat,  Mixed  Western .  1  82 

Wheat,  Western  Red .  1  80 

Rye,  Northern .  1  24 

Corn,  Unsound . . 

Corn,  Round  Yellow . —  86 

Corn,  Round  White .  -  89 

Corn,  Southern  White .  -  90 

Corn,  Southern  Yellow .  -  89 

Corn,  Southern  Mixed .  -  85 

Corn,  Western  Mixed .  -  86 

Corn,  Western  Yellow . . . 

Barley . —  95 

Oats,  River  and  Canal . —  50 

Oats,  New-Jersey . —  46 

Oats,  Western . —  54 

Oats,  Penna . —  47 

Oats,  Southern . —  43 


@8  6234 
@8  37>f 
@10  — 

~  '  8734 


@4  25 
@5- 


@2  — 
@2  — 
@1  93 
@1  90 
©1  95 
@1  86 
@1  85 
©  — 
©—85 
@-  88 
@-  90 
@-  93 
@—90 
@-  86 
@-  87 

@ - 

@1  10 
@—53 
@ — 48 
@-5534 
@—49 
“@-45 


$  2  bush.  2  75  ~@2  8734 

_ husli.  1  1834®-  — 

.  1  50  @1  6234 


-  2334 

—  23 


Peas,  Black-eycd . 

Peas,  Canada . 

Beans,  White . 

Hair. 

Rio  Grande,  Mixed . lb.  —  23 

Buenos  Ayres,  Mixed . —  21 

Hay,  FOR  SHIPPING  : 

North  River,  in  bales . $  100  lbs.  —  8734© —  90 

Hemp. 

Russia,  clean  . $  ton.285  —  @320  — 

Russia,  Outshot . . . @ - 

Manilla . . $  lb. —  1334© - 

Sisal. . . —  10  @ - 

Sunn . — 

Italian . $  ton,  240  — 

Jute . 120  — 

American,  Dew-rotted . 195  — 

American,  do.,  Dressed . 210  — 

American,  Water-rotted . . 

Hops. 

1853 . 

1852 . 

Lime. 

Rockland,  Common . 


@125 
©200  — 
©260  — 


lb.  —  40  ©  —  44 
,...—  38  @  —  40 


lib.  — 


©  1  13 


—  28 

—  27 

—  27 


■  5 
© - 


© 


© 


5  75 
5*50 

3  50 

1  8734 

4  75 
-  68 
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. $  bbl. - 

Molasses. 

New-Orleans . $  gall.  —  29 

Porto  Rico . —  24 

Cuba  Muscovado . —  25 

Trinidad  Cuba . —  25 

Canlenas,  &c . —  23)4©  —  24 

Nails. 

Cut,  4d@60d . . 

Wrought,  6d@20d . 

Naval  Stores. 

Turpentine,  Soft,  North  County, $  2801b. - 

Turpentine,  Wilmington . . . 

Tar . $  bbl.  3  — 

Pitch,  City .  2  75 

Resin,  Common,  (delivered) . 1  75 

Resin,  White . $  280  lb.  2  50 

Spirits  Turpentine . $  gall. —  66 

Oil  Cake. 

Thin  Oblong,  City . $  ton,  —  - 

Thick,  Round,  Country . — •- 

Thin  Oblong  Country . . 

Provisions. 

Beef,  Mess,  Country . $  bbl.  9 

Beef,  Prime,  Country . 6 

Beef,  Mess,  City . 13 

Beef,  Mess ,  extra . 15 

Beef,  Prime,  City . 7 

Beef,  Mess,  repacked,  Wiscon . — 

Beef,  Prime,  Mess . $  tee.  21 

Pork,  Mess,  Western . $  bbl.  15 

Pork,  Prime,  Western . 13 

Pork,  Prime,  Mess . 14 

Pork,  Clear,  Western . — 

Lard,  Ohio,  Prime,  in  barrels . $  lb.  — 

Hams,  Pickled, . — 

Hams,  Dry  Salted . — 

Shoulders,  Pickled . — 

Shoulders,  Dry  Salted . — 

Beef  Hams,  in  Pickle . $  bbl.  13 

Beef,  Smoked . $  lb.  — 

Butter,  Orange  County... . 

Butter,  Ohio . 1 . 

Butter,  New-York  State  Dairies. 

Butter,  Canada . 

Butter,  other  Foreign,  (in  bond,) 

Cheese,  fair  to  prime . .  . 

Plaster  Paris. 

Blue  Nova  Scotia . $  ton,  3 

White  Nova  Scotia . .3 

Salt. 

Turks  Island . .,  $  bush.  — 

St.  Martin’s . 

Liverpool,  Ground . $  sack,  1 

Liverpool,  Fine .  t 

Liverpool,  Fine,  Ashton’s . 1 

Saltpetre. 

Refined .  . $  — 

Crude,  East  India . — 

Nitrate  Soda . — 

Seeds. 

Clover . lb. 

Timothy,  Mowed . $  tee.  14 

Timothy,  Reaped . 17  —  @20  - 
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Flax,  American,  Rough . $  hush.  —  @ - 

Linseed,  Calcutta .  —  @ - 

Sugar. 

St.  Croix . $  lb.  —  —  @ - 

New-Orleans . —  4  @ —  634 

Cuba  Muscovado . —  4)4® —  G 

Porto  Rico . —  4>4 @ —  634 

Havana,  White . —  734© —  8 

Havana,  Brown  and  Yellow . —  5  @ —  734 

Manilla . —  534© - 

Brazil  White . —  6%@ —  7 

Brazil,  Brown . —  5  @ - 

Stuart’s,  Double-Refined,  Loaf . —  934© - 

do.  do.  do.  Crushed  :  q:  —  9)4© - 

do.  do.  do.  ^Ground  :  g  :  —  834 © - 

do.  (A)  Crushed .  —  9  @ - 

do.  2d  quality,  Crushed .  none. 

Tallow. 

American,  Prime . $  lb.  —  1134© —  12  34 

Wool. 

American,  Saxony  Fleece . $  lb.  —  50  @ —  55  ) 

American,  Full-blood  Merino . —  46  @ —  48 

American  )4  and  34  Merino  . —  42  @ —  45 

American,  Native  and  34  Merino . —  36  :  @ —  28 

Extra,  Pulled, . —  42  @ —  48 

Superfine,  Pulled . —  39  © —  41 

No.  1.  Pulled . —  33  @—37 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Advertisements  for  the  American  Agriculturist  must  be 
paid  for  in  advance. 

FRESn  GARDEN  SEEDS  OF  ALL  THE  BEST  VARIE- 
ties.  Also  a  choice  collection  of  GREEN-HOUSE  and 
GARDEN  PLANTS.  FLOWER  ROOTS.  Ac.  For  sale  at  A. 
BIIIDGEMAN’S  HORTICULTURAL  ESTABLISHMENT,  Nos. 
874  &  878  Broadway,  above  18th  street,  New-York. 

VW"  Garden  &  Greenhouses,  Astoria,  L.  I.  26-38 


Early  excelsior  potatoes.-this  is  a  new  and 

very  superior  sort.  They  are  as  early  as  the  June  pota¬ 
toes,  grow  above  the  average  size,  are  mealy  and  paltable, 
and  have  kept  better  than  any  other  variety  planted  in  this 
vicinity.  The  rot  has  never  been  known  among  them.a 
26— tf  It.  L.  ALLEN,  189  A  191  Water  st„  N.  Y. 


ILLARD  FELT.  NO.  191  PEARL  STREET,  (NEAR 
_ Maiden  Lane,)  Manufacturer  of  Blank  Books,  and  Im¬ 
porter  and  Dealer  in  Paper  and  Stationery  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Particular  attention  paid  to  orders  26-77 


VALUABLE  PLANTS 

For  the  garden,  nursery,  green-house ’and 

Pleasure  Grounds.  Carriage  paid  to  Boston.  B.  M. 
WATSON,  Old  Colony  Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  offers,  for 
sale  a  very  complete  collection  of  plants, of  every  description, 
including  all  those  of  recent  introduction.  Catalogues  gra¬ 
tis,  anil  post-paid  on  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp.  Usual  dis¬ 
counts  to  trade. 

Dwarf  and  Standard  fruits  of  the  very  best  sorts. 

200.000  APPLE,  PEAR,  Cherry,  Quince,  (Angers.)  Mahaleb 

n  r,  d  Pq  VD  H  SfOplf  Q 

‘  CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES,  I  RASPBERRIES,  Rhubarb, 
Ac.  ;  Asparagus,  Needham’s  New  White  Blackberry,  High- 
Bush  cultivated  Blackberry. 

STRAWBERRIES,  the  finest  collection  in  the  country,  in 
nearly  a  hundred  varieties,  including  every  novelty  of  for¬ 
eign  or  native  production. 

SCIONS  OF  BEST  FRUIT  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  HEDGE  PLANTS, 
for  the  Avenue,  Lawn,  Cemetery  and  Street,  in  great  variety, 
including  many  novelties.  Weigelia  Amabilis,  (new  yellow.) 
$1.  Deutzia  gracilis,  (new.)  $1.  Spirea  Callosa,  (new,)  $1  50. 
Pyrus  umbilicata  rosea.  71. 

300,000  NORWAY  SPRUCE,  SILVER  FIR,  Austrian  Pine, 
Scotch  Fir,  Arbor  Vitae  of  sorts.  Scotch  Larch,  Ac.,  with  vari¬ 
eties  of  Deciduous  Trees,  suitable  for  nurseries  or  belts,  Ac., 
worth  from  $10  to  $20  per  1000. 

A  very  large  and  fine  collection  of  new  and  striking  varie¬ 
ties,  recently  imported,  of  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Daisy-fiow- 
ered  Chrysanthemums,  (100  var.,)  Salvias,  Heliotropes,  Scar¬ 
let  Geraniums,  Petunias,  Roses,  Double-Quilled  Belgian 
Daisies,  Lantanas,  Carnations,  Dahlias,  Cupheas,  Achimenes, 
Gesneras,  Gloxinias,  Cinerarias,  including  tile  best  foreign 
novelties  for  1854. 

Fine  named  collections  of  Iris,  Phlox,  Viola,  Lobelia,  Sedum, 
Potentilla,  Campanula,  Polyanthus,  Hollyhock,  Pansy,  Ac. 
Japan  Lilies,  Gladiolus,  Tiger  flowers.  Tuberoses,  &c.  Oxalis 
Deppei.  fine  for  edging  and  bedding,  $10  per  1000, 

82?“  Catalogues  now  ready.  26-33 


For  sale-afine  bull  calf-an  equal  cross 

between  an  imported  Durham  Bull  and  an  imported  Am¬ 
sterdam  Dutch  Cow. 

Also,  one  pair  of  Suffolk  Pigs  8  months  old,  and  sow  three 
years,  of  the  Stickney  stock  by 

THOMAS  W.  LUDLOW,  JR., 

26-lt.  Yonkers,  Westchester  Co. 


mTURSERY  STOCKS.-QUINCE,  PLUM  AND  CHERRY 
1“  stocks  for  sale,  also  cherry  pits  in  their  season,  packed  in 
damp  moss,  suitable  for  transportation  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Apple  and  quince  seed  Ac.,  Ac. 

Orders  from  any  distance  promptly  attended  to.  Address, 
post-paid  WM.6DAY, 

26-4t  Morristown,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  WANTED. 

THE  PUBLISHERS  OF  A  STANDARD  AGRICULTURAL 
Journal  wish  to  secure  the  services  of  a  young  man  who 
has  had  experience  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden,  and  who 
is  capable  of  assisting  in  the  office  duties  of  a  paper,  such  as 
writing  and  preparing  articles,  correcting  proof,  answering 
correspondence,  Ac.  To  such  a  man  there  is  a  fine  field  open, 
both  for  self-improvement  and  for  rising  in  the  editorial  pro¬ 
fession.  The  place  is  a  good  one  for  a  young  man  who  has 
just  completed  a  collegiate  course,  provided  lie  has  had  suffi¬ 
cient  farm  experience  to  qualify  him  for  an  accurate  observer 
and  writer  on  agricultural  subjects.  Salary  first  year  mod¬ 
erate.  For  further  information  address  Alexander,  to  the 
care  of  the  editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  New- 
York,  stating  age  and  experience,  and  sending  articles  of 
composition  if  he  has  written  any  for  the  press.  Communi¬ 
cations  on  this  subject  will  be  considered  strictly  confiden- 
tial . _ 25-27 

WANTED— A  GARDENER  — one  who  understands  his 
business,  and  can  bringtthe  best  recommendations.— 
asmarried  man  preferred, 

23-26*  Apply  to  S.A189  Water  street, 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


*[0.  1  SUPERPHOSPHATE  OP  LIME.-THIS  VALUABLE 
fertilizer  has  been  used  for  several  years  in  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and,  next  to  Guano,  holds  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used 
among  farmers.  Its  introduction  in  this  country  has  been 
more  recent ;  but  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  has  not  been  less  marked  or  successful  than 
abroad.  It  is  now  extensively  used  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  after  a  full  trial  and  investigation  of  its  merits ;  and 
it  is  rapidly  becoming,  like  its  predecessor.  Guano,  a  favorite 
manure  at  the  South  and  West. 

It  is  composed  of  crushed  or  ground  bones,  decomposed  by 
the  addition  of  about  one  fifth  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  water,  to  which  is  added  a  due  proportion 
of  guano  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  is  the  active 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents  in  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano. 

It  is  suited  to  any  soil  in  which  there  is  not  already  a  full 
supply  of  the  phosphates,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  All  crops 
are  benefited  by  its  application. 

For  sale  in  large  or  small  quantities,  in  bags  of  150  lbs.  each. 
No  charge  for  packages.  All  bags  will  be  branded  “  C.  B.  De 
Burg.  No.  1  Superphosphate  of  Lime.” 

PERUVIAN  GUANO  of  best  quality. 

AGRICULTURAL  and  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
of  all  kinds. 

FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEEDS,  of  various  sorts,  fresh  home 
grown  and  imported. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST— weekly,  $1  per  vol¬ 
ume-two  volumes  a  year. 

For  sale  at  R.  L.  ALLEN'S  Agricultural  Warehouse  and 
seed  Store,  189  and  191  Water  street,  New-York.  25-tf 


For  sale  at  the  south  norwalk  nursery,  the 

Great  New  Rochelle  or  Lawton  Blackberry  Plants ;  also 
plants  of  the  White  fruited  Blackberry.  For  sale  also  a  large 
stock  of  small  plants  of  the  new  or  North  River  Red  Antwerp 
plants,  at  the  low  price  of  fifteen  dollars  per  thousand.  The 
above  plants  all  warranted. 

GEO.  SEYMOUR  A  CO., 

34-36  South  Norwalk  Nursery,  Conn. 


ATKINS’  SELF-RAKING  REAPER. — 40  of  these  machines 
were  used  last  harvest  in  grass  or  grain  or  both,  with  al¬ 
most  uniformly  good  success,  in  nine  different  States  and 
Canada.  TWENTY-SIX  PREMIUMS,  including  two  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  (silver  and  bronze  medals,)  were  awarded  it 
at  the  autumn  exhibitions.  I  am  building  only  300,  which 
are  being  rapidly  ordered.  Mr.  Joseph  Hall,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  will  also  build  a  few.  US'"  Early  orders  necessary  to 
insure  a  reaper. 

Price  at  Chicago  $175—475  Cash  with  order,  note  for  $50, 
payable  when  reaper  works  successfully,  and  another  for  $50, 
payable  1st  December  next  with  interest.  Or  $160  cash  in  ad¬ 
vance.  Warranted  to  be  a  good  Self-Raking  Reaper. 

Agents  properly  recommended,  wanted  throughout  the 
country.  Experienced  agents  preferred.  It  is  important 
this  year  to  have  the  machines  widely  scattered. 

Descriptive  circulars  with  cuts,  and  giving  impartially  the 
difficulties  as  well  as  successes  of  the  reaper,  mailed  to  post¬ 
paid  applications.  J.  S.  WRIGHT. 

"  Prairie  Farmer”  Warehouses,  Chicago,  Feb.,  1854. 

23-35 


POTJDRETTE. 

THE  LODI  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  OFFER  their 
Poudrette  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  barrel  up  to  4000  barrels,  at  their  usual  rates,  $1  50  per 
barrel  for  any  quantity  over  seven  barrels,  delivered  on 
board  of  vessel  in  the  city  of  N.  York,  free  of  cartage  or  other 
charge.  When  200  or  300  barrels  are  taken,  a  deduction  will  be 
made  from  the  above  price.  That  this  article  has  stood  the 
test  of  fourteen  years  trial  is  proof  of  its  efficacy.  It  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  manure  for  corn  ever  produced,  and  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  useful  in  small  quantities  and  harm¬ 
less  in  large.  It  is  a  capital  manure  for  peas,  strawberries, 
Ac.,  and  all  garden  vegetables.  Apply  by  letter  or  person¬ 
ally  to  the  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company, 

22-34  _ 74  Cortlandt  st„  New-York. 

GARDENER  FOR  THE  GREEN-HOUSE  AND  GRAPE- 
House.— Wanted  a  Gardener  as  above,  who  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  management  of  the  Green  and  Grape-House  in 
the  United  States.  None  need  apply  except  fully  qualified. 
22-tf  _ A.  B.  ALLEN.  189  Water  st. 

Seeds  from  the  crystal  palace— a  few  choice 

IS  samples  of  Two  rowed  Barley,  Four  rowed  Barley,  White 
Poland  Oats,  Black  Prince  Edward’s  Island  Oats,  Spring 
Wheat,  Timothy,  and  Flax  Seed,  for  sale  by 
22-tf  R-  L.  ALLEN,  189  and  191  Water  st. 


House  wanted  for  a  small  family.-one  a  few 
miles  from  the  city,  and  of  easy  access  daily,  would  be 
preferred.  A  plot  of  ground  attached  would  be  desirable. 
Possession  wanted  immediately,  or  at  any  time  before  the  1st. 
of  May.  A  good  tenant,  and  perhaps  a  future  purchaser,  may 
be  heard  of  by  addressing  or  calling  upon  J.,  at  office  of  this 
paper.  _ 


BIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  GUANO— A  full  and  mi¬ 
nute  description  of  the  different  crops  and  soils  to 
which  Peruvian  Guano  is  adapted,  with  full  directions  for  its 
application,  a  pamphlet  of  96  pages,  and  can  be  sent  through 
the  mail.  [21  tf]  It.  L.  ALLEN,  187  and  191  Water  st. 


SiHEPHERD  DOGS. —WANTED  ONE  OF  THE  ABOVE 
g??  Dogs  of  the  Scotch  Collie  breed.  He  should  be  under  one 
year  old,  and  partially  trained.  Name  lowest  price  at  once, 
which  must  be  moderate. _ A.  B.  ALLEN.  189  Water  st. 


G AUDEN  IMPLEMENTS. 

Hedge,  long-handle,  and  sliding  pruning 

SHEARS  ;  Budding  and  Edging  Knives ;  Pruning  Hatch¬ 
ets,  saws  and  knives ;  pruning,  vine  and  flower  scissors ;  bill 
and  Milton  hooks ;  lawn  and  garden  rakes :  garden  scufflers, 
hoes  of  great  variety,  shovels  and  spades ;  hand  engines, 
which  throw  water  forty  feet  or  more,  syringes  and  water 
pots :  grafting  chisels,  tree  scrapers,  and  caterpillar  brushes : 
transplanting  trowels,  reels ;  hand  plow  and  cultivator,  very 
useful  to  work  between  rows  of  vegetables,  together  with  a 
large  assortment  of  other  implements  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  [21tf]  R.  L.  ALLEN,  187  and  191  Water-st. 


MEN  AND  BOYS’  CLOTHING,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND 
Retail— cheaper  than  ever,  at  J.  VANDERBILT’S,  No. 
81  Fulton  street,  New-York.  A  very  large  assortment  of  all 
qualities  and  sizes ;  also  a  splendid  assortment  of  fashionable 
goods,  which  will  be  made  to  order  in  a  style  that  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Also  India  rubber  clothing  and  furnishing  goods. 
Your  patronage  is  respectfully  solicited. 

2-30  J.  VANDERBILT,  81  Fulton  street. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Grain  mills,  steelAnd  cast  iron  mills,  at  $6 

to  $25,  and  Burr-Stone  at  $50  to  $250,  for  Horse  or  Steam 
Power. 

Tile  maciiines.-for  making  draining  tiles  of 

all  descriptions  and  sizes. 

feW/ATER  RAMS,  SUCTION,  FORCE,  AND  ENDLESS- 
chain  Pumps;  Leather,  Gutta  Percha,  India  Rubber 
Hose  Lead  Pips  &c« 

CALIFORNIA  IMPLEMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  MADE  Ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  California  and  Oregon  Markets. 


|j^ RAINING  TILES  OF  ALL  FORMS  AND  SIZES. 

CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY  SEED  HARVESTER.— A  newly- 
patented  machine,  will  harvest  10  or  12  acres  per  day 
with  one  horse. 

HAY  AND  COTTON  PRESSES.— BULLOCK’S  PROGRESS¬ 
IVE  Power  Presses,  combining  improvements  which 
make  them  by  far  the  best  in  use. 

Threshers  and  fanning-mills  combined-of 

Three  Sizes  and  Prices,  requiring  from  two  to  eight 
horses  to  drive  them,  with  corresponding  horse  powers.— 
These  are  the  latest  improved  patterns  in  the  United  States. 
SOUTHERN  PLOWS-Nos.  101/i,  1114,121/2,14, 15,  18, 181/2, 
vS  19, 191/2,  20,  A  1,  A  2,  50, 60,  and  all  other  sizes. 

CORN-SHELLERS,  HAY,  STRAW,  AND  STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis,  &c.,  of  all  sizes. 


A  GRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— THE  SUBSCRIBER 

na.  keeps  constantly  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale  the  follow¬ 
ing  valuable  implements; 

Fan  Mills  of  various  kinds,  for  rice  as  well  as  wheat,  rye,  Ac. 

Grain  Drills,  a  machine  which  every  large  grain  planter 
should  possess.  They  are  of  the  best  patterns,  embracing 
most  valuable  improvements. 

Smut  Machines,  Pilkington’s,  the  most  approved  for  general 
use. 

Hay  and  Cotton  Presses— Bullock’s  progressive  power- 
presses,  combining  improvements  which  make  them  by  far 
the  best  in  use. 

Grain  mills,  corn  and  cob  crushers,  a  very  large  assortment 
of  the  best  and  latest  improved  kinds. 

Horse  Powers  of  all  kinds,  guaranteed  the  best  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  These  embrace— 1st.  The  Chain  Power,  of  my  own 
manufacture,  both  single  and  double-geared,  for  one  and  two 
horses,  which  has  never  been  equalled  for  lightness  in  run¬ 
ning,  strength,  and  economy.  They  are  universally  approved 
wherever  they  have  been  tried.  2d:  The  Bogardus  power,  for 
one  to  four  horses.  These  are  compact,  and  wholly  of  iron, 
and  adapted  toallkindsof  work.  3d.  Eddy’s  Circular  Wrought 
Iron  Power,  large  cog-wheels,  one  to  six  horses,  a  new  and 
favorite  power.  4th.  Trimble’s  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  to 
four  horses.  5th.  Warren's  Iron-Sweep  Power,  for  one  or  two 
horses.  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

1-tf  189  and  191  Water  street. 


1>EES  A  HOYT,  PREMIUM  PATENT  RIVETED  STRETCH- 
.111$  ed  Leather  Band  Manufacturers,  37  Spruce-street,  New 
York.  3-29 


FERTILIZERS. 

PERUVIAN  GUANO,— First  quality  of  Fresh  Peruvian 
Guano,  just  received  in  store 

R.  L.  ALLEN.  189  and  191  Water  st„  N.Y. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  OR  CHEMICAL  MA¬ 
CS  nure. — 100  tons  Paterson’s  Improved,  skilfully  made  of 
the  best  materials,  and  for  sale  at  lowest  rates,  by  HASKELL, 
MERRICK  A  BULL,  Importers  of  Artificial  Manures,  Whole¬ 
sale  Agents  for  the  Manufacturer.  No.  10  Gold  street.  1-31 


HORSE  MARKETS. 


MOS  SMITH.  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLE,  No.  76 
L  East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New-York.  1-27 


SKULL’S  HEAD  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES,  TWEN- 
K©  ty-fourth  street,  West  side  of  Third  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

1-34  A.  S.  CHAMBERLIN,  Proprietor. 


^AGAN  A  GRAHAM,  SALE  AND  EXCHANGE  STABLES, 

_  cor.  of  Lexington  Ave.  and  Twenty-fourth  street,  New- 

York.— F.  &  G.  have  at  all  times  on  hand  the  most  select  stock  of 
Messenger  and  Abdalla  horses,  together  with  good  draught 
horses.  Horses  at  livery  by  the  day,  week,  and  month.  1-38 


HAIR  RESTORERS,  &c. 

A RK ER’S  C H E VEUXTONI QUE.— T n IS  IS  AN  ENTIRE- 

_ D  ly  new  article,  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  Preserving, 

Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Hair,  and,  unlike  most  prepa¬ 
rations  designed  for  the  same  objects,  it  is  free  from  all  grease, 
so  that  its  application  cannot  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
As  an  eradicator  of  Dandruff,  it  is  unequalled,  while  its  infal- 
libity  in  cases  of  headache,  easing  the  most  violent  in  a  few 
moments,  cannot  fail  to  commend  it  to  universal  appreciation. 
The  Cheveuxtonique  is  for  sale  by  all  the  respectable  drug¬ 
gists  and  fancy  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  depot  for  its 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  is  at  BARKER’S  Ladies’  Hair-d  ress- 
ng  Establishment,  No.  439  Broadway.  248 


HORTICULTURAL. 


Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants.- 

Including  every  thing  necessary  to  the  Garden,  Green¬ 
house,  Nursery,  and  Orchard,  with  all  the  recent  introduc¬ 
tions,  at  very  low  rates.  Descriptive  price  Catalogues  gratis. 
Carriage  paid  to  New-York.  Ornamental  and  other  planting 
done  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  best  season  for  trans¬ 
planting  is  after  Oct.  10.  Address  B.  M.  WATSON,  Old  Colony 
Nurseries,  Plymouth,  Mass.  8-59 


WACHUSETT  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES, 

mTEW-BEDFORD,  MASS.,  ANTHONY  &  McAFEE,  PRO 
Iab  PRIETORS.  Successors  to  Henry  II.  Crapo,  would  invite 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  extensive  stock  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Rose 
Bushes,  Ac.,  Evergreens,  Balsam  Firs,  American 
and  Chinese  Arbor  Vitse,  Cedrus  Deodara, 
Cryptomeria  Japonica,  Norway  Spruce, 

Yew  Trees,  Tree  Box,  Ac. ;  an  exten¬ 
sive  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear, 

Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Apricot  Trees. 

The  stock  of  Pear  Trees  is  very  large,  both  on  Pear  and 
Portugal  Quince  Stocks,  embracing  every  thing  worthy  of 
cultivation.  All  our  Pear  Trees  are  propagated  and  grown 
by  ourselves,  and 

WARRANTED  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

The  soil,  climate,  Ac.,  of  this  locality  being  so  favorable  to 
the  Pear,  our  trees  are  unrivalled  for  health,  vigor  of  growth, 
&c.,  Ac. 

They  are  all  free  from  that  destructive  malady 
THE  PEAR  BLIGHT,  , 
which  has  never  existed  in  this  locality.. 

Prices  low,  and  a  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 
New-Beclford,  Jan,  1st.  1854.  ’  17-68 


Trees  and  plants.-parsons  &  co.,  flushing, 

near  New-York,  offer  for  sale  their  usual  assortment, 
with  the  addition  of  many  rare  novelties  of  Fruit  Trees,  for 
the  Orchard  and  the  Garden ;  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs.and 
Roses,  for  the  Avenue,  Lawn,  or  Cemetery  ;  vines  for  the 
Grapery,  and  Exotic  Plants  for  Greenhouse  culture.  Cata¬ 
logues  can  be  obtained  at  No,  60  Cedar  street,  or  will  be  sent 
by  mail  to  all  post-paying  applicants  enclosing  a  postage 
stamp.  2***tK! 

■-  1 
As  vr:  ^  ^ 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 

Chimney  tops,  made  by  the  garnkirk  company. 

Encaustic  Tiles  for  floors,  Vases  and  Statuary  for  lawns 
and  gardens,  Ac..  for  sale  by 

2-32  MILLER,  COATES  A  YOULE,  279  Pearl  street. 

IRON  BEDSTEADS  VS.  BEDBUGS ! — 500  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 
which  fold  to  occupy  the  space  of  a  chair.  500  Iron  Settees, 
proof  against  Yankees’  knives.  Iron  Chairs,  Iron  Hat  Stands, 
and  all  kinds  of  Ornamental  Iron  Furniture,  bronzed  in  a 
most  beautiful  manner.  All  kinds  of  Iron  Fence  and  Verandah 
Work,  made  at  very  low  rates.  G.  MAURER.  Manufacturer, 
178  William  street,  between  Beekman  and  Spruce,  N.  Y.  2-36 


House  furnishing  and  mechanics’  hard- 

ware.— M.  Da  COSTA  &  CO.  offer  for  sale  all  articles  in 
the  above  line  cheap  for  cash,  All  articles  warranted,  ex¬ 
changed  or  taken  back.  No.  206  Chatham  street,  opposite 
Division  street.  N.  Y.  6-31 


LIVERY  STABLES. 

mTORTHRUP  A  POST’S  DROVE  AND  SALE  STABLES, 
i’a  corner  of  Third  Avenue  and  Twenty-fourth  street.  New- 
York.  The  subscribers,  formerly  proprietors  of  the  Rose  Hill 
Stables,  respectfully  announce  to  their  former  patrons  and  the 
public  generally,  that  they  have  taken  the  five  new  fire-proof 
brick  stables,  capable  of  holding  300  horses,  directly  opposite 
the  Ruli’s  Head  Hotel,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  please,  hope  to 
receive  a  fair  share  of  that  patronage  which  they  so  strongly 
solicit.  It.  K.  NORTHRUP. 

New-York,  April  1st,  1853.  N.  POST. 

N.  B.— New  wagons  and  harness  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  customers.  1-34® 


CONCKLIN  A  HUGG,  LIVERY  STABLES,  NOS.  63  &  65 
Twenty-fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Third 
Avenues/office  on  Twenty-fourth  street, )New-York.— Coaches, 
Light  Wagons,  and  Horses  to  let  on  most  reasonable  terms. 
Horses  kept  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  1-40 


French  burr,  esopus  and  cologne  hull-stones. 

Mill  Irons  and  Machinery  of  every  description,  at  the 
Columbian  Foundry.  45  Duane  street.  1-26 


MACHINERY,  PATENTS,  &c. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. — SANDERSON  BROTHERS  A  CO. 
Sheffield,  warranted  Cast  Steel. 

New-York,  E.  F.  Sanderson,  16  Cliff  street. 

Boston,  J.  B.  Taft,  21  Doane  street. 

Philadelphia,  E.  Frith,  42  Commerce  street. 

New-Orleans.  A.  Robb.  24  Bank  Place. 

2-43 


MANUFACTURES. 

[T©ANGES  AND  HEATERS.— I  AM  NOW  PREPARED  TO 
JLa.  supply  those  in  want  of  a  Cooking  Range  with  one  that 
is  not  only  economical,  but  combines  more  conveniences  for 
boiling,  baking,  &c.,  than  any  other  in  use.  Also,  the  Etna 
Heater,  for  warming  houses  of  any  size.  Apply  to 
2-40  A.  MCPHERSON,  No.  233 X  Water  street. 


Fish  hooks  and  fishing  tackle,  needles,  Ac  — 

HENRY  WILLSHER,  Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 
Needles,  Fish-hooks  and  Fishing-tackle,  consisting  of  Limerick 
and  Kirby  salmon,  trout,  bass,  pike,  perch  and  other  Hooks ; 
Salmon,  Lake,  and  Trout  Plies  :  Cork  and  Wood  Floats;  Flax, 
Twisted  and  Plaited  Silk,  Chinese  Grass  Hair,  and  Cable-laid 
Lines;  Bowed,  Swivel,  Hollow,  and  Plain  Sinkers;  Flax  and 
Silk  Lines  ready  for  use ;  Silk-worm  Gut ;  Snells ;  Double1 
Twist,  and  Single’Gut  Leaders:  Spoon  Bait;  Squids;  Multi¬ 
plying  and  Plain  Reels,  Nets,  Artificial  Fish ;  Walking-cane 
and  other  Rods ;  Lolley’s  and  Chambers’  Sail  Needles ;  Pack 
and  Willsher’s  superior  Sharps  and  Between  Needles,  Ac. 
Cheap  for  cash,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  at  No.  9  Cedar  street. 
New-York.  N.  B.— Orders  per  mail  or  otherwise  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to.  2-40 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

^PREENWICH  POTTERY,  261  WEST  EIGHTEENTH 
street.  Steam-pressed  Vitrified  Drain  Pipe,  from  three 
to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  feet  lengths.  The 
best  and  cheapest  medium  for  drainage  and  sewerage  ever 
yet  offered  to  the  public.  The  subscriber  Is  the  exclusive  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  steam-pressed  Drain  Pipe  in  this  country,  and  he 
offers  it  to  the  public  on  as  favorable  terms  as  the  ordinary 
drain  pipe  made  or  sold  in  this  city. 

2-27  WASHINGTON  SMITH. 


HOLESALE  FISH  STORE.-oOO  BBLS.  SALMON,  2000 
_  _  bbls.  Mackerel,  first  quality,  3000  Small  Packages 
Mackerel,  200  bbls.  New  Shad,  500  halfs  Shad,  1000  bbls.  New 
Herring,  300  halfs  New  Herring,  1000  quintals  New-Dried  Cod- 
fish,  500  Jars  New  Anchovies,  500  Kegs  New  Dutch  Herring, 
2000  Boxes  New  Smoked  Herring,  3000  lbs.  New  Smoked  Sal¬ 
mon,  500  Kitts  New  Soused  Salmon,  500  Kegs  New  Spiced  Her¬ 
ring,  Sword-Fish,  Blue-Fish,  Pickled  Cod,  Haddock,  Halibut, 
White-Fish,  Sturgeon,  Trout,  Dun-Fish,  Ac. 

For  sale  by  NELSON  WELLS  A  CO., 

81  Dey  street,  between  Washington  and  West, 
May  13th,  1852.  New-York. 

NELSON  WELLS.  1-52  S.  H.  WOOD. 


SEEDS. 

SJEEDS.— TIMOTHY ;  RED  AND  WHITE  CLOVER  ;  BLUE 
679  Grass ;  Orchard  Grass ;  Bay  Grass ;  Red  Top ;  Sugar  Corn ; 
Peas;  Beans;  Turnip;  Cabbage;  Beet:  Lettuce;  Onions: 
Radish  ;  Squash  ;  Osage  Orange;  Large  Yellow  Locust,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  field  and  garden  seeds.  Also  Rhubarb  Roots ; 
Asparagus  Plant?,  Ac.  ”  R.  L.  ALLEN, 

and  191  Water  street. 


STOCK. 

IMPROVED  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS.  -  HAVING  HAD 
great  experience  in  breeding  and  rearing  fine  stock  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  I  offer  my  services  to  my  friends  to 
procure  it  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  kinds.  As  much  no¬ 
tice  as  convenient  is  at  all  times  desirable  previous  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  it  takes  time  to  make  good  selections.  Early  in 
August  or  September  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  for  the 
South. 

Short  Horn  or  Durham  cattle,  Devons,  Hcrefords,  Alderney 
or  Jersey  and  Ayrshires.  Long-wooled  Sheep— the  Cotswold, 
Oxford,  Leicester.  Bakewell,  and  Lincoln.  Mutton  Sheep— 
the  Southdown.  Fine-wooled  Sheep— such  as  the  Saxon,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  French  Merino. 

The  public  should  be  on  their  guard  in  purchasing  improved 
6tock,  as  many  animals  are  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  ignorant,  which  are  spurious.  „ 

1-tf  A,  B.  ALLHN,  Nos,  189  and  191  Water  street. 
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